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PREFACE, 


TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION    OF    THE     SECOND    VOLUME     OF     THE 
LAW    OF   CONTRACTS. 


There  are  sundry  additions  to  this  volume,  two  of  which 
are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  noticed  particularly. 
One  of  these  is  a  chapter  on  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  and 
Insolvency.  The  other  is  a  chapter  on  Remedy  in 
Equity,  or  Specific  Performance. 

In  originally  preparing  this  work,  the  subject  of  Insol- 
vency was  frequently  suggested.  In  the  first  volume, 
under  the  head  of  Parties,  some  consideration  is  given  to 
insolvents  and  bankrupts ;  and  in  other  places,  in  both 
volumes,  other  references  to  them  occur.  But  the  law 
on  this  subject  was  not  presented  with  any  fulness,  in 
part  from  the  fact  that  this  had  not  been  done  in  any  pre- 
ceding work  on  the  Law  of  Contracts ;  but  much  more 
from  believing  that  the  statutes  of  insolvency  in  the 
several  States,  upon  which  the  law  of  insolvency  in  this 
country  must  depend,  were  so  diverse  that  no  general 
statement  of  this  law  could  be  made  which  would  be  of 
any  general  utility.  But  a  further  examination  has  con- 
vinced me  that  it  is  not  altogether  so.     The  diversities 
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between  our  statutes  are  much  more  in  form  than  in 
substance.  On  many  points,  and  those  the-  most  material, 
they  do,  for  the  most  part,  harmonize.  And  in  deciding 
the  questions  which  arise  under  these  statutes,  all  the 
courts  make  much  use  of  the  long  series  of  adjudications 
which  in  England,  and  in  this  country  also,  although 
here  during  a  shorter  period  and  in  a  less  number,  have 
settled  the  principles  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of 
questions  which  belong,  and  always  must  belong,  to 
every  rational  law  of  bankruptcy.  In  the  chapter  on 
this  subject  which  I  have  added  to  this  edition,  I  have 
endeavored  to  exhibit  and  to  illustrate  all  these  princi- 
jdIcs,  without  pausing  much  upon  the  particular  details 
which  fall  within  exact  statutory  pro^Jsrons,  and  may  be 
regarded  rather  as  local  than  general  law. 

In  regard  to  the  other  chapter,  that  on  Remedy  in 
Equity,  or  Specific  Performance,  I  had  much  more  diffi- 
culty. It  is  an  altogether  new  thing  to  include  a  topic 
of  this  kind  among  those  which  belong  to  the  common 
law  jurisdiction.  And  there  are  other  modes  and  means 
of  equity  relief,  which  might  seem  to  be  almost  as  well 
entitled  to  a  place  in  a  work  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  as 
this.  But  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  chapter 
was  needed,  and  almost  as  much  needed  as  a  chapter  on 
Damages,  (which  is  practically  the  only  remedy  for  breach 
of  contract  at  common  law,)  by  considerations  which  cover 
ahnost  the  whole  ground  of  the  relation  of  Equity  to  Law 
in  this  country. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  lawyer  trained  by  the  study  of 
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the  books,  and  accustomed  to  the  processes  and  practice 
now  in  use,  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  or  at  least  the  ha- 
bitual opinion,  that  equity  jurisprudence  and  law  juris- 
prudence are  divided  by  an  actual  difference,  and  by  an 
hiatus  which  cannot  be  filled.  But  an  examination  of 
the  history  of  this  difference  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  its 
actual  condition  on  the  other,  will  show  us  that  it  is 
wholly  artificial,  and,  if  we  may  ever  use  the  word,  acci- 
dental. We  derive  our  system  of  law  from  England, 
includino-  therein  all  our  arrauQ-ements  of  courts  and  all 
their  jurisprudence.  Practically  this  is  an  excellent 
system,  working  out  as  good  results,  probably,  as  were 
ever  reached  in  any  country  in  the  world.  But  the 
question  still  exists,  whether  the  present  system  has  not 
faults  which  may  be  corrected,  and  w^ants  which  may  be 
supplied  ;  in  other  words,  whether,  good  as  it  certainly 
is,  it  may  not  be  made  better. 

In  England  there  are  four  quite  distinct  and  almost 
independent  jurisdictions.  Equity,  Law,  Admiralty,  and 
the  Consistory  Courts  which  are  governed  substantially 
by  the  canon  law.  As  we  have  not  and  never  could 
have  had  Ecclesiastical  courts  in  this  country,  the  business 
transacted  in  these  courts  in  England  is  here  divided 
among  other  courts.  That  part  which  relates  to  the 
probate  of  wills  and  settlement  of  estates  is  given  to 
special  Courts  of  Probate,  with  appeal  either  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Equity  or  to  that  of  Law ;  and  so  much 
as  relates  to  marriage  and  divorce  has  passed  over  to  the 
courts  of  equity  or  law.     But  the  other  three  remain 
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distinct  in  this  country  for  many  purposes,  although  less 
so  than  in  England. 

There,  as  is  well  known,  the  system  of  Admiralty  was 
curtailed  and  oppressed  until  more  than  half  of  its  proper 
efficiency  and  utility  was  lost.  Here  the  difficult  question 
arose  some  years  since,  whether  Admiralty  should  be  held 
to  mean  in  America  what  it  meant  in  England  when 
most  useful,  and  still  means  out  of  England,  or  only  what 
it  meant  there  after  other  courts  had  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing the  larger  half  of  it.  Fortunately,  the  wise 
efforts  of  a  few  strong  men  decided  this  question  aright, 
although  against  violent  and  stubborn  opposition.  And 
we  have  no^v  an  Admiralty  which  has  vindicated  its  own 
-claims  to  respect  and  support  most  successfully. 

The  Supreme  Equity  Court  of  England  stands  there 
almost  entirely  separated  from,  and,  under  some  aspects, 
antagonistic  to  the  courts  of  law.  In  a  few  of  our  States, 
equally  distinct  courts  were  established,  and  in  some  of 
them  these  courts  remain  to  this  day,  on  almost  the  same 
footing  as  in  England.  In  other  States,  the  legislatures 
have  intrusted  to  the  highest  common  law  courts  what- 
ever equity  process  could,  in  their  judgment,  be  safely 
and  usefully  exercised  by  any  courts. 

In  many  of  our  States  these  powers  are  much  circum- 
scribed, and  have  been  given  slowly  and  reluctantly.  It 
was  supposed  that  Equity  differed  from  Law  in  being 
arbitrary,  and  deciding  questions,  not  literally  by  "  the 
length  of  the  Chancellor's  foot,"  as  has  been  said,  but 
by  the  view  which  he  might  take,  on  the  whole,  of  the 
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merits  of  each  case.  And  when  legislators  were  told  that 
equity  is  not  more  arbitrary  than  law,  and  is  adminis- 
tered according  to  certain  definite  and  established  rules, 
which  it  applies  with  the  same  caution  and  accuracy 
with  which  common  law  courts  apply  their  rules,  then 
legislators  do  not  comprehend  why  these  rules  should 
be  called  equitable  in  distinction  from  legal. 

And  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  it. 
If  justice  can  be  done  in  any  case  according  to  law,  law 
should  do  it.  If  it  cannot  be  done  without  violation  of 
law,  it  should  not  be  done.  It  is  quite  unreasonable  to 
maintain  in  this  country,  and  in  this  age,  a  system  which 
had  no  other  origin  than  the  necessity  that  arose  from 
the  jealousies  of  independent  courts  centuries  ago,  in 
another  land  and  under  a  different  policy.  Common  law, 
long  since,  adopted  the  principal  rules  of  equity  in  rela- 
tion to  mortgages  and  to  bonds.  Partially  it  has  adopted 
them  as  to  assignments  of  cboses  in  action,  contribution, 
and  a  variety  of  other  topics.  And  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  it  may  not  adopt  and  exercise  fully  and 
frankly,  all  the  principles  and  all  the  powers  of  equity. 
The  law  merchant  has  been  so  adopted,  and  the  law  of 
negotiable  paper  is  almost  as  much  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  law,  as  equity  law  generally. 

The  absence  of  a  jury  in  equity  proceedings  causes 
much  of  the  jealousy  and  fear  with  which  they  have  been 
and  still  are  regarded.  This  it  would  be  easy  to  remedy. 
The  same  objection  was  felt  against  the  enlargement  of 
the  admiralty  jurisdiction.      And  in  the  United  States 
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Statute  of  1845,  (drafted  by  Judge  Story,)  for  extend- 
ing the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  to  the  great  lakes  and 
the  navigable  waters  connected  with  them,  a  provis- 
ion was  introduced,  that  any  question  of  fact  should  be 
determined  by  a  jury  whenever  either  party  wished 
it.  This  Statute  has  been  declared  unnecessary  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  e.v  li  termini,  extended  in  this 
country  over  all  our  navigable  waters,  whether  fresh  or 
salt.     But  the  clause  respecting  a  jury  remains  in  force. 

The  great  change  we  suggest  cannot  be  made  by 
courts  alone.  They  must  have  Statute  authority  for  it. 
But,  with  the  clause  above  intimated  for  a  jury,  we  know 
not  why  every  court  of  common  law  may  not  be  permit- 
ted to  possess  without  mischief  or  inconvenience,  all  the 
powers  possessed  now  by  Courts  of  Equity,  and  have  and 
use  all  their  useful  machinery  and  all  their  processes. 

We  mean,  however,  to  include  only  those  powers  and 
principles  which  belong  properly  to  Courts  of  Equity. 
So  far  as  these  courts  are  arbitrary,  or  neglect  or  violate 
the  rules  which  rightfully  apply  to  the  cases  which  come 
before  them,  they  justify  the  unwillingness  of  many  per- 
sons, in  and  out  of  the  profession,  to  confer  or  to  enlarge 
equity  powers.  And  in  the  exposition  we  offer  of  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  equity  jurisprudence,  we 
are  compelled  to  refer  to  instances,  in  which  the  cases 
exhibit  a  iluctuation  and  uncertainty  incompatible  with 
any  just  idea  of  Id/v  of  any  kind.  There  are  indeed 
instances  which  can  hardly  fail   to  suggest  to  the  reader 
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that  courts  of  equity  must  have  sometimes  forgotten 
their  own  maxim,  that  equity  should  follow  law ;  and 
have  supposed  that  it  was  their  function,  not  to  com- 
plete the  law  and  do  what  it  intended  but  failed  to 
accomplish,  but  the  very  thing  it  forbade. 

This  is  one  of  the  mischiefs  which  spring  from  that 
very  distinction  or  rather  division  between  law  and 
equity  which  it  tends  to  perpetuate.  The  true  remedy 
we  think,  is,  to  follow  out  the  present  tendency  to  a 
complete  union  of  law  and  equity.  In  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  this  experiment  is  tried  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  with  more  completeness  than  elsewhere.  And  while 
all  acknowledge  great  benefits  resulting  from  it.  we  have 
never  heard  that  experience  has  developed  any  objec- 
tion or  ill  result,  sufiicient  to  prevent  the  hope  that  this 
new  system  will  be  —  always  with  due  precaution  and 
sufficient  delay  —  and  all  necessary  improvement  — 
carried  out  fully  there,  and  universally  adopted  else- 
where. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


CONSTRUCTION   AND   INTERPRETATION   OF   CONTRACTS,  (a) 

Sect.  I.  —  General  Purpose  and  Principles  of  Construction. 

The  importance  of  a  just  and  rational  construction  of  every 
contract  and  every  instrument,  is  obvious.  But  the  importance 
of  having  this  construction  regulated  by  law,  guided  always  by 
distinct  principles,  and  in  this  way  made  uniform  in  practice, 
may  not  be  so  obvious,  although  we  think  it  as  certain  and  as 


(a)  The  terms  "interpretation"  and 
"  constiiiction  "  are  used  interchangeably 
by  ■writers  upon  the  law.  A  distinction 
has  been  taken  between  them  by  Dr.  Lie- 
ber,  in  his  work  upon  "  Legal  and  Politi- 
cal Hermeneutics."  Literprctation  as  de- 
fined by  him  is  "  the  art  of  finding  out  the 
true  sense  of  any  form  of  words ;  that  is, 
the  sense  which  then-  author  intended; 
and  of  enabling  others  to  dei-ive  from 
them  the  same  idea  which  the  author  in- 
tended to  convey."  On  the  other  hand, 
"construction  is  the  drawing  of  conclu- 
sions respecting  subjects  that  lie  beyond 
the  direct  expression  of  the  text  —  conclu- 
sions which  are  in  the  spirit,  though  not 
within  the  letter  of  the  text."  See  Legal 
and  Political  Hermeneutics,  eh.  1,  sec.  8 ; 
ch.  3,  sec.  2 ;  ch.  4  and  oh.  5.  Interpreta- 
tion properly  precedes  construction,  but  it 
does  not  go  beyond  the  written  text.  Con- 
stniction  takes  place  where  texts  to  be  in- 
terpreted and  construed  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  rules  of  law,  or  with  com- 


pacts or  constitutions  of  superior  authority, 
or  where  we  reason  from  the  aim  or  object 
of  an  instrument,  or  detenninc  its  applica- 
tion to  cases  unforeseen  and  unprovided 
for.  The  doctrine  of  cy  pres  belongs  to 
construction.  Riiles  of  interjjrctation  and 
construction  should  also  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  rides  of  law.  See  the 
able  note  of  JSir.  Preston,  in  his  edition  of 
Sheppard's  Touchstone,  p.  88 ;  also  per 
Parke  and  RoJfe,  BB.,  in  Kcightlcy  v. 
Watson,  3  Exch.  716,  quoted  ante,  vol.  1, 
pp.  18,  19.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
"  that  when  a  general  principle  for  the 
constraction  of  an  instrument  is  laid  down, 
the  Court  will  not  be  restrained  from  mak- 
ing their  own  application  of  that  principle, 
because  there  are  cases  in  winch  it  may 
have  been  applied  in  a  difil'rent  manner." 
Per  Lord  Eldon,  C.  J.,  in  Bro^^ming  r. 
Wright,  2  Bos.  &  Pul.  24.  •  And  see,  to 
the  same  effect,  the  remarks  of  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  in  Walpole  v.  Cholmondelev,  7  T.  R. 
148. 
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great.  If  any  one  contract  is  properly  construed,  justice  is 
done  to  the  parties  directly  interested  therein.  But  the  recti- 
tude, consistency,  and  uniformity  of  all  construction  enables  all 
parties  to  do  justice  to  themselves.  For  then  all  parties,  before 
they  enter  into  contracts,  or  make  or  accept  instruments,  may 
know  the  force  and  effect  of  the  words  they  employ,  of  the 
precautions  they  use,  and  of  the  provisions  which  they  make  in 
theii*  own  behalf,  or  permit  to  be  made  by  other  parties. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  consistency  and  uniformity  of  con- 
struction can  exist  only  so  far  as  construction  is  governed  by 
fixed  principles,  or,  in  other  words,  is  matter  of  law.  And 
hence  arises  the  very  first  rule  ;  which  is,  that  what  a  contract 
means  is  a  question  of  law.  It  is  the  court,  therefore,  that  de- 
termines the  construction  of  a  contract.  They  do  not  state  the 
rules  and  principles  of  law  by  which  the  jury  are  to  be  bound 
in  construing  the  language  which  the  parties  have  used,  and 
then  direct  the  jury  to  apply  them  at  their  discretion  to  the 
question  of  construction  ;  nor  do  they  refer  to  these  rules  unless 
they  think  proper  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and 
explaining  their  own  decision.  But  they  give  to  the  jury,  as 
matter  of  law,  what  the  legal  construction  of  the  contract  is, 
and  this  the  jury  are  bound  absolutely  to  take,  (b) 

(b)  "  Tlie  construction  of  all  written  stating  the  offer,  contained  the  following, 
instruments  l^elongs  to  the  court  alone,  — "  of  which  offer  we  accept,  expecting 
whose  duty  it  is  to  constrae  all  such  in-  you  will  give  us  Jine  barley  and  good 
strumctits,  as  soon  as  the  tiiie  meaning  of  weight."  It  was  held  that  although  the 
the  words  in  wliich  tlicy  are  coiu'hcd,  and  jury  might  find  the  mercantile  meanings 
the  surrounding  circumstances,  if  any,  of  "good,"  and  "fine,"  as  apjilied  to  bar- 
have  l)ccn  ascertained  as  facts  by  the  jury ;  ley,  yet  they  could  not  go  further,  and 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  take  the  find  that  the  parties  did  not  understand 
construction  from  the  court  eitlier  abso-  each  other.  The  question  whether  there 
lutely,  if  there  be  no  words  to  bo  con-  was  a  sufficient  acceptance  was  a  question 
strucd  as  words  of  art,  or  phrases  used  in  to  be  detennined  by  the  court,  upon  a 
commerce,  and  no  surrounding  circum-  proper  constmction  of  the  letters.  And 
stances  to  be  ascertained ;  or  conditionally,  Parke,  B.,  said  :  —  "  The  law  I  take  to  be 
wlicn  tliose  words  or  circumstaiu-es  are  this,  —  that  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie  court  to 
necessarily  refeiTed  to  tiiem.  Unless  this  construe  all  written  instruments;  if  there 
were  so,  tlic-re  woidd  l)c  no  certainty  in  are  ])eculiar  exjircssions  used  in  it,  wliich 
the  law  ;  for  a  miscfmstruction  by  the  have,  in  particular  ])laces  or  trades,  a 
court  is  tb(!  proper  sulijcct,  by  means  of  a  known  meaning  attached  to  them,  it  is  for 
bill  of  exceptions,  of  redress  in  a  (^ourt  tlie  jury  to  sa}^  what  the  meaning  of  these 
of  lOiTor,  but  a  misconstruction  by  the  expressions  was,  but  for  the  court  to  de- 
jury  caimot  be  set  riglit  at  all  ell'ectually."  cide  what  the  meaning  of  the  contract 
I'er  I'lirhr,  J}.,  in  Neilson  /'.  IlarCord,  8  was.  It  was  right,  therefore,  to  leave  it  to 
M.  &.  W.  K()(),  82.'J.  In  lluteliison  ?>.  the  jury  to  say  whether  there  was  a  pecu- 
IJowker,  5  M.  &  W.  53.'!,  an  offer  had  liar  meaning  attaclied  to  the  word  'Jine' 
been  mad(!  by  letter  to  sell  a  ipiantity  of  in  the  corn  market;  and  the  jury  having 
"good  barley."     The  letter  in  reply,  after  found  what  it  was,  the  question,  whether 
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*An  apparent  exception  occurs  not  unfrequently,  where  un- 
usual, or  technical,  or  official  words  are  used,  and  their  mean- 
ing is  to  be  gathered  from  experts,  or  from  those  acquainted 
with  the  particular  art  to  which  these  words  refer,  or  from  au- 
thoritative definitions.  The  evidence  on  this  point  may  be 
conflicting;  and  then  it  presents  a  question  for  the  jury.  But 
the  question  is  rather  analogous  to  that  presented  by  words  ob- 
scurely written  or  half  erased,  and  which  may  be  read  in  more 
than  one  way.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is  a  question  of  fact  for 
the  jury,  what  is  the  word  used,  or  what  is  its  specific  meaning 
in  this  contract;  and  it  is  matter  of  law  what  effect  this  word 
used  with  this  meaning  has  upon  the  construction  of  the  con- 
tract, (c) 

*The  principles  of  construction  are  much  the  same  at  law 
and  in  equity,  (d)     Indeed  these  principles  are  of   necessity 


there  was  a  complete  acceptance  by  the 
written  documents,  is  a  question  for  the 
judge."  See  Perth  Aml)oy  Man.  Co.  v. 
Condit,  1  N.  Jcr.  659 ;  Rogers  v.  Colt,  id. 
704;  Brown  v.  Hatton,  9  Ired.  319;  Wa- 
son  V.  Rowc,  16  Venn.  525;  Eaton  v. 
Smith,  20  Pick.  150;  Hitchin  v.  Groom, 
5  C.  B.  515 ;  MoiTell  r.  Frith,  3  M.  &  W. 
402  ;  Brown  v.  Orland,  36  Me.  376  ;  Begg 
V.  Forbes,  30  E.  L.  &  E.  508 ;  Rapp  v. 
Eapp,  6  Penn.  St.  45.  The  case  of  Lloyd 
V.  Maund,  2  T.  R.  760,  seems  contra,  but 
that  case  was  substantially  overniled  in 
MoiTcU  V.  Frith,  3  M.  &  W.  402.  "  If  I 
am  called  on  to  give  an  opinion,"  said 
Parhe,  B.,  "I  tliink  the  case  of  Lloyd  v. 
Maund  is  not  law."  —  Where  the  evidence 
of  a  contract  consists  in  part  of  -wTittcn 
evidence,  and  in  part  of  oral  communica- 
tions, or  otlier  unwritten  evidence,  it  is 
left  to  the  jiuy  to  determine  upon  the 
whole  evidence  what  the  contract  is.  Ed- 
wards V.  Goldsmitli,  16  Penn.  St.  43; 
Bomeisler  v.  Dobson,  5  Whart,  398 ;  Mor- 
rell  V.  Frith,  3  M.  &  W.  404,  per  Lord 
Ahingr-r.  —  In  the  case  of  libel,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  document  forms  part  of  the 
intention  of  the  parties,  and  as  such  inten- 
tion is  a  question  for  the  jury,  the  docu- 
ment is  submitted  to  tiiem,  tlie  judge  giv- 
ing tiie  legal  definition  of  the  olfcnce. 
Parmiter  v.  Coupland,  6  M.  &  W.  108; 
per  Parker,  C.  J.,  in  Pierce  v.  The  State, 
13  N.  H.  536,  562 ;  per  Lord  Ahinger,  in 
Morrell  v.  Frith,  3  M.  &  W.  402.  —  So  on 
a  prosecution  for  sending  a  thxxatening 

1* 


letter,  the  jury  will,  upon  examination  of 
the  paper,  decide  whether  it  contains  a 
menace.  Rex  v.  Girdwood,  2  East,  P.  C. 
1120,  1  Leach's  Crown  Cases,  169. 

(c)  "  When  a  new  and  unusual  word  is 
used  in  a  contract,  or  when  a  word  is  used 
in  a  technical  or  peculiar  sense,  as  applica- 
ble to  any  trade  or  branch  of  business,  or 
to  any  particular  class  of  people,  it  is 
proper  to  receive  evidence  of  usage,  to 
explain  and  illustrate  it,  and  that  evidence 
is  to  be  considered  l)y  the  jury ;  and  the 
province  of  the  court  will  then  be,  to  in- 
struct the  juiy  what  will  be  the  legal 
effect  of  tlie  contract  or  instrument,  as 
they  sliall  find  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
modified  or  explained  by  the  usage.  But 
when  no  new  word  is  used,  or  when  au 
old  word,  having  an  established  place  in 
the  language,  is  not  apjjarentl}'  used  in 
any  new,  teclmical,  or  peculiar  sense,  it  is 
the  province  of  the  court  to  put  a  con- 
struction upon  the  written  contracts  and 
agreements  of  parties,  according  to  the 
established  use  of  language,  as  applied  to 
the  subject-matter,  and  modified  by  the 
whole  instnmient,  or  by  existing  circum- 
stances." Per  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Eaton  v. 
Smitli,  20  Pick.  150;  Brown  v.  Orland, 
36  Me.  376 ;  Bumham  v.  Allen,  1  Gray, 
496.     And  see  preceding  note. 

(d)  3  Bl.  Com.  434 ;  1  Fonb.  on  Eq. 
147,  n.  [h) ;  Hotliam  v.  East  India  Co.  1 
Pougl.  277 ;  Doe  d.  Long  v.  I.,aming,  2 
Bun-.  1108;  Eaton  v.  Lvon,  3  Ves.  6"92; 
Ball  V.  Storie,  I  Sim.  &  Stu.  210. 
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very  similar,  whether  applied  to  simple  contracts,  to  deeds,  or 
to  statutes.  There  are  differences,  but  in  all  these  cases  the 
end  is  the  same  ;  and  that  is  the  discovery  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words  used.  So  too,  whether  the  instrument  to  be 
construed  has  a  seal  or  not,  the  same  rules  and  principles  of 
construction  will  be  applied  to  it.  (e) 


SECTION    II. 

OF   THE   EFFECT   OF   INTENTION. 

The  first  point  is,  to  ascertain  what  the  parties  themselves 
meant  and  understood.  But  however  important  this  inquiry 
may  be,  it  is  often  insufficient  to  decide  the  whole  question. 
The  rule  of  law  is  not  that  the  court  will  always  construe  a 
contract  to  mean  that  which  the  parties  to  it  meant ;  but  rather 
that  the  court  will  give  to  the  contract  the  construction  which 
will  bring  it  as  near  to  the  actual  meaning  of  the  parties  as  the 
words  they  saw  fit  to  employ,  when  properly  construed,  and  the 
rules  of  law,  will  permit.  In  other  words,  courts  cannot  adopt 
a  construction  of  any  legal  instrument  which  shall  do  violence 
to  the  rules  of  language,  or  to  the  rules  of  law.  (/)  Words 
must  not  be  *forced  away  from  their  proper  signification  to  one 
entirely  different,  although  it  might  be  obvious  that  the  words 
used  either  through  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  expressed  a  very 
different  meaning  from  that  intended.  Thus,  if  a  contract 
spoke  of  "  horses,"  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  court  to  read 

(e)  "  The  same  intention  must  be  col-  as  doubtful  as  the  words,  it  will  be  of  no 

lected   from   the   same  words   of  a   con-  assistance  at  all.     But  if  the  intent  of  the 

tract  in  Avrititifr,  whether  with  or  witliout  a  y)artics   be   ])hiin   and  clear,   we  oui;lit  if 

seal."     IVr  Jyord  J-JUfiiboroiii/li,  in  Scdilon  j>ossible  to  jiut  such  a  construction  on  the 

V.    Senate,    1.*}    East,    74;    Jvolicrtson    ?'.  doubtful  words  of  a  deed  as  will  best  an- 

French,  4   Ivist,  l.'id,  1.'J.5;  per   Tiinhil,  C.  swcr  tiic^  intention  of  tlic  i)arties,  and  re- 

J.,  in   Ilarj^ravc!  v.  Smcc,  3  M.  >.<;  l'.  .'iSl  ;  ject   that    constnu'tion    which    manifestly 

per   S/iiiir,  C.  J.,  in  Kane  v.   Jlood,    l.'J  tends  to  overturn  and  destroy  it.     I  admit 

Pick.  282.  tliat  thouj;h  the  intent  of  the  parties   be 

(/)  "  Whenever,"  says  Willi's,  C.  J.,  never  so  clear,  it  cannot  take  i)lace  con- 
in  I'arkhurst  v.  Smith,  Wiilcs,  :y.i2,  "it  trary  to  the  rules  of  law,  nor  can  we  put 
is  necessary  to  ;;ive  an  opinion  upon  the  words  in  a  deed  wliieii  are  not  there,  nor 
doubtful  words  of  a  rlccd,  the  first  tliinj;  jiut  a  eonstruetion  on  the  words  of  a  deed 
we  ou^rlit  to  iiupiire  into  is,  what  was  the,  diicctly  contrary  to  the  plain  sense  of 
intention  of  the  parties.     If  the  intent  be  them." 

[G] 
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this  word  "  oxen,"  although  it  might  be  made  certain  by  extrin- 
sic evidence  that  it  was  so  intended,  (g-)     So  if  *parties  used  in 


((/)  This  is  a  rule  ■which  should  be  con- 
stantly home  in  mind  in  jjuttiu;;;  a  con- 
straction  upon  any  k'<;al  instrument.  It 
is  admirably  expounded  by  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Ejjre,  in  the  opinion  delivered  hy 
him  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
great  case  of  Gibson  v.  Minct,  1  H.  Bl. 
569,  614.  One  of  the  questions  agitated 
in  that  case  was,  whether  a  bill  of  ex- 
change drawTi,  payable  to  a  fictitious 
payee,  and  purporting  to  be  by  him  in- 
dorsed, could  be  constnied  as  a  bill  paya- 
ble to  bearer.  A  majority  of  the  judges 
who  delivered  opinions  argued  in  favor  of 
such  a  construction,  and  urged,  among 
other  arguments,  the  case  of  deeds  of  con- 
veyance, which  arc  frequently  made  to 
operate  in  a  manner  ditt'ercnt  from  what 
the  parties  intended.  But  the  learned 
Chief  Baron  delivered  a  very  powerful 
opinion  against  adopting  the  construction 
in  question.  After  noticing  the  argument 
derived  from  deeds  of  conveyance,  and 
urging  tliat^ there  was  no  analogy  between 
them  and  bills  of  exchange,  he  con- 
tinued :  —  "  But  let  it  be  supposed,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  there  may  be 
some  analogy  between  deeds  and  bills  of 
exchange ;  I  ask  what  ai-e  the  instances  in 
which  constniction  and  interpretation  have 
taken  so  great  a  liberty  with  deeds,  as  to 
afford  an  argument  by  analogy  for  eon- 
stniing  in  this  case  a  bill  tkawn  payable 
to  order  to  be  a  bill  drawn  payable  to 
bearer.  The  instances  M'hich  had  oc- 
cun-ed  to  me,  as  likely  to  be  insisted  upon, 
do  in  my  apprehension  afford  no  argument 
in  favor  of  tliis  position.  A  deed  of  feoff- 
ment upon  consideration  without  liveiy 
may  enure  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seized 
to  the  use  of  the  intended  feoffee.  A 
deed  importing  to  be  a  grant  by  two,  one 
having  a  present,  the  other  a  future  inter- 
est, may  enure  as  the  gi-ant  of  the  fonner, 
and  the  confinnation  of  the  latter.  A 
feoffment  without  livery  ojierates  notliing 
as  a  feoffment,  is  in  truth  no  feoffment, 
but  is  a  deed  which  under  circumstances 
may  operate  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seized 
to  uses ;  why  ?  The  feoffor  has  by  the 
deed  agreed  to  transfer  the  seizin  and  liis 
right  in  the  subject  to  the  feoffee.  If  the 
consideration  is  a  money  consideration,  or 
a  consideration  of  blood,  which  is  more 
valuable  than  money,  the  law  raises  out 
of  the  contract  an  use  in  favor  of  the  in- 
tended feoffee.  The  seizin  wliicli  remains 
in  the  feoffor,  because  the  deed  is  insufii- 
cient  to   pass   it,   must  remain    in   him, 


bound  by  the  use.  This  is  the  effect  of 
the  feoffor's  own  agix'ement  plainly  ex- 
pressed upon  the  face  of  this  deed.  His 
agreement  by  his  deed  is  in  law  a  cove- 
nant, and  by  this  simple  process  does  liis 
intended  feoffment  become,  in  construction 
of  law,  his  covenant  to  stand  seized  to 
uses.  It  is  a  construction  put  upon  the 
words  of  his  deed,  which  Ids  words  will 
bear.  So  a  deed  importing  a  grant  of  an 
interest  by  two,  one  entitled  in  possession, 
the  other  in  reversion,  is,  in  consideration 
of  law,  the  grant  of  the  first  and  the  con- 
firmation of  the  second ;  why  ?  The  deed 
imports  to  be  the  grant  of  a  present  estate 
by  both,  and  it  is  the  apparent  intent  of 
both  that  the  grantee  shall  have  the  estate 
so  granted;  but  the  deed  of  the  latter 
having  no  present  interest  to  operate  upon 
as  a  grant,  nothing  can  pass  by  it  as  a 
gi-ant.  But  this  party  has  a  future  inter- 
est in  the  subject,  out  of  which  he  may 
make  good  to  the  grantee  the  estate 
granted  to  him  by  the  first  grantor.  This 
is  to  be  done  by  a  particular  species  of 
conveyance,  called  a  confirmation.  The 
words  which  are  used  in  this  deed,  in  their 
strict  technical  sense,  are  words  of  con- 
finnation as  much  as  they  are  words  of 
grant.  In  the  mouth  of  this  party  the 
law  saj-s,  that  they  ai'e  words  of  confirma- 
tion, and  shall  enure  as  words  of  confirma- 
tion, in  order  to  give  effect  to  his  deed,  ut 
7"es  magis  valeat  qtiam  pereat.  Here  again 
the  constniction  which  the  law  puts  upon 
the  words  of  the  deed  is  a  construction 
which  the  words  will  bear.  The  words  have 
several  technical  senses,  of  which  this  is 
one,  and  the  law  prefers  this,  because  it 
carries  into  execution  the  clear  intent  of 
the  parties,  that  the  estate  and  interest 
conveyed  by  that  deed  shall  pass.  In 
both  tliose  cases  we  find  words  interpreted, 
not  in  their  most  general  and  obvious 
sense  it  is  true  ;  but  if  they  are  intcrjireted 
in  a  manner  which  the  jus  ct  iiorina  to(/uen- 
di  in  conveyaiices  will  warrant,  there  is 
nothing  of  violence  in  such  construction. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  it  woidd  be 
possible  to  read  a  single  page  of  history  in 
any  language,  without  using  the  same  lati- 
tude of  construction  and  interpretation  of 
words.  To  go  one  step  beyond  these  in- 
stances :  I  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  gen- 
eral nile  respecting  the  interjjretation  of 
deeds,  that  all  latitude  of  construction 
must  submit  to  this  restriction,  namely, 
that  the  words  may  bear  the  sense  which  by 
constiiictiou  is  put  upon  them.      K  we 
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a  contract  technical  words  of  the  law  merchant,  such  as  av- 
erage, or  agio,  or  grace ;  these  words  could  not  be  wrested  from 
their  customary  and  established  meaning,  on  the  ground  that 
the  parties  used  them  in  a  sense  which  had  never  before  been 
given  to  them,  [h)  But  words  will  be  interpreted  with  unusual 
extent  of  meaning,  and  held  to  be  generic  rather  than  specific, 
and  thus  made  to  cover  things  which  are  collateral  rather  than 
identical,  if  the  certain  meaning  of  the  parties,  and  the  obvious 
justice  of  the  case  require  this  extent  of  signification.  Thus 
the  word  "  men  "  will  be  interpreted  to  mean  "  mankind,"  and 
to  include  women  ;  (i)  and  the  word  "  bucks "  has  been  con- 
strued to  include  "  does  ;  "  and  the  word  "  horse"  construed  to 
mean  "  mares."  {j) 

A  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the  construction  of  a 
contract  and  the  correction  of  a  mistake.  For  if  it  were  in 
proof  that  the  parties  had  intended  to  use  one  word,  and  that 
another  was  in  fact  used  by  a  mere  verbal  error  in  copying  or 
writing,  such  error  might  be  corrected  by  a  court  of  equity, 
upon  a  bill  filed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  instrument  so  cor- 
rected would  be  looked  upon  as  the  contract  which  *the  parties 
had  made,  and  be  interpreted  accordingly,  [k)  But  this  juris- 
diction is  confined  strictly  to  those  cases  where  different  lan- 
guage has  been  used  from  that  which  the  parties  intended.  For 
if  the  words  employed  were  those  intended  to  be  used,  but  their 
actual  meaning  was  totally  different  from  tJiat  which  the  parties 
supjioscd  and  intended  them  to  bear,  still  this  actual  meaning 
would,  generally  if  not  always,  be  held  to  be  their  legal  mean- 
ing. (/)  Upon  sufficient  proof  that  the  contract  did  not  express 
the  meaning  of  the  parties,  it  might  be  set  aside ;  but  a  con- 
tract which  the  parties  intended  to  make,  but  did  not  make, 
cannot  be  set  up  in  the  place  of  one  which  they  did  make,  but 
did  not  intend  to  make. 

So  the  rules  of  law,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  language,  may 
interfere  to  prevent  a  construction  in  accordance  with  the  in- 

(stfp  hcyonil  this  liiii',  we  mi  linij^cr  con-  (/)  Bro.  Al)r.  Ex])(>sition  del  Terms,  39. 

striK-    iiK'ii's   (Icids,    but    iniikc    deeds   for  (/).St:ite    v.    Duiiiiiivant,    3    Brev.    9. 

tlieiii."     And  sec  Striitton  /•.  I'ettit,  30  K.  And  see   Packard  r.  Hill,  7  Cow.  434;  5 

L.  &  K.  47'J  ;  'file  J^oii^dior  Coal  and  Kail-  Wend.  37.5. 

wiiv  (-'o.  V.  Williams,  id.  496.  (k)    Adums's   Doctrine   of   Equity,   p. 

(//)  Sec  Ilutcliison  v.  Bowkcr,  5  M.  &  169,  d  srq. 

W.  .535.  (/)   ll)id. 
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tent  of  the  parties.  Thus,  if  parties  agreed  that  one  should 
pay  the  other,  for  a  certain  consideration,  sums  of  money  at 
various  times,  "  with  interest,"  and  it  was  clear,  either  from  the 
whole  contract  or  from  independent  evidence,  that  the  parties 
meant  by  this  "  compound  interest,"  it  may  be  presumed,  (as- 
suming that  a  contract  for  compound  interest  is  unlawful,)  that 
no  court  would  admit  this  interpretation,  because  if  the  bargain 
were  expressly  for  compound  interest,  it  would  be  invalid.  Nor 
would  a  contract  to  pay  interest  be  avoided  by  evidence  that 
the  parties  understood  compound  interest,  if  it  were  made  in 
good  faith,  and  for  a  valid  consideration.  The  law  would  con- 
sider the  contract  as  defining  the  principal  sums  due,  and  then 
would  put  upon  the  word  interest  its  own  legal  interpretation. 

It  may  be  true  ethically,  that  a  party  is  bound  by  the  mean- 
ing which  he  knew  the  other  party  to  intend,  or  to  believe  that 
he  himself  intended;  (m)  but  certainly  this  is  not  *always  legally 
true.  Thus,  in  the  cases  already  supposed,  he  who  was  to  give 
might  know  that  the  party  who  was  to  receive,  (a  foreigner  per- 
haps, unacquainted  with  our  language,)  believed  that  the  prom- 
ise was  for  "  oxen,"  when  the  word  "  horses  "  was  used  ;  but 
nevertheless  an  action  on  this  contract  could  not  be  sustained 
for  "  oxen."  So  if  he  who  was  to  pay  money  knew  that  the 
payee  expected  compound  interest,  this  would  not  make  him 
liable  for  compound  interest  as  such,  although  the  specific  sums 
payable  were  made  less,  because  they  were  to  bear  compound 

(m)  "  Wliere  the  terms  of  the  promise  ?n  ivritinrj,  the  policy  should  cease,  and  1^ 

admit  of  more  senses  than  one,  the  prom-  of  no  further  etfect.     A  furtlier  insurance 

ise  is  to  bo  peiformed  in  that  sense  in  was  effected,  and  notice  given  to  the  com- 

which   the  promisor  apprehended,  at  the  pany.     It  was  answei-ed  by  the  secretary 

time  the  promisee  received  it.''      Paley's  of  the  company  in  these  words  :  "  I  have 

Mor.  and  Pol.  Philosophy,  104.     Where  received  your  notice  of  additional  insur- 

the  terms  of  an  instniment  are  fairly  sus-  ance."     Bronson,  J.,  after  statinfr  Paley's 

ceptible    of   the   meaning    in  which   the  rule,  as  above  given,  says :  —  "Now  how 

promisor  believed   they  were  understood  did    the    defendants    a])prehend     at    the 

by  the  promisee,  and  in  which  they  were  time    that    the     plaintitf    would    receive 

actually  understood,  the  rule  of  Paley  is  their  answer?     If  they  secretly  resented 

as  good  in  law  as  in  ethics.     See  an  ap-  the  right  of  approval   or  disapproval  at 

plication  of  the  nilo  in  Potter  v.  Ontario  a    future    period,    could    they    have    be- 

and  Livingston  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  5  Hill,  147,  lieved  that  their  ^^Titten  answer  would  be 

T^&Y  Bronson,  J.     In  this  case,  one  of  the  so  received  by  the  plaintitf  ?     I  think  not. 

conditions  of  a  fire  policy  was,  that  in  They   must   have   intended    the   plaintiff 

case  the  assured  should  make  any  other  should  understand  from  the  answer  that 

insurance    on    the    same    property,    and  eveiy  thing  had   been    done   which  was 

should  not  with  all  reasonable  diligence  necessary  to  a  continuance  of  the  policy, 

give  notice  thereof  to  the  company,  and  and  consequently  that  they  approved,  as 

have  the  same  indorsed  on  the  policj',  or  well  as  acknowledged,  the  further  insur- 

otherwise  acknowledged  or  approved  by  them  ance."     See  also  1  Duer  on  Ins.  159. 
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interest.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  one  question  whether  an 
action  may  be  maintained  on  the  contract  so  explained,  and 
another  very  different  question,  whether  the  contract  may  not 
be  entirely  set  aside,  because  it  fails  to  express  the  meaning  of 
the  parties,  or  is  tainted  with  fraud ;  and  being  so  avoided,  the 
parties  are  left  to  fall  back  upon  the  rights  and  remedies  that 
may  belong  to  their  mutual  relations  and  responsibilities. 
These  must  be  determined  by  the  evidence  in  the  case ;  and 
the  very  contract,  which,  as  a  contract,  could  not  be  enforced, 
may  perhaps  be  evidence  of  great  importance  as  to  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  the  parties. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  it  is  not  enough  in  every  instance 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  parties.  It  is  however  always 
true  that  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  often  sufficient 
to  determine  the  construction.  And  courts  of  law  have  estab- 
lished various  rules  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  this  meaning, 
•or  to  choose  between  possible  meanings. 


*SECTION    III. 

SOME   OF   THE    GENERAL  RULES   OF   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  contract  is  to  be  fully  consid- 
ered, (n)  There  are  very  many  words  and  phrases  which  have 
one  meaning  in  ordinary  narration  or  composition,  and  quite 
another  when  they  are  used  as  technical  words  in  relation  to 
some  special  subject ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  this  be  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  contract,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  words 
are  used  in  this  specific  and  technical  sense. 

(ii)  Tlic   Kiiif;  V.  Miisliiter,   1   Nev.  &  was  meant.     Unwin  iJ.  Wolseley,  1  T.  E. 

Per.  32(),  327.    Wlicrc  an  executrix  proin-  674.     If"  an  annuity  be  granted  to  one, 

ised  to  pay  a  simple  eontraet  debt,  "  wiien  "  pro  coiiclUo  imptnso  et  impendcmdo,"  (for 

sufficient  effects  were  received "  from  tiio  past   and  future   counsel)  if  the  grantee 

estate  of  the  testator ;  licbl,  that  this  must  bo  a  physician,  this  shall  be  understood  of 

be  understood  to  mean  cllccts  legally  ap-  his  advice  as  a  ])hysician,  and  if  he  be  a 

]>licable  to  the  debt  in  (|iicsti()n,  and  tliat  lawyer,    of  his    advice    in    legal    mattei-s. 

the  executrix  miglit  first  jiay  a  Ixjnd  debt.  Shej).   Touch,   p.   8G.      Sec  Littletield  v. 

liowerbank   v.  Monteiro,  4    Taunt.   844.  Winslow,  19  Maine,  394,  398;  Sumner  y. 

So,  where  it  was  agreed  in  a  charter-party  Williams,  8  Mass.  ltJ2,  214  ;  llobinson  v, 

to  em|iloy  a  cajitiircd  ship,  "as  soon  iis  I<'iske,  2.')  Maine,  401  ;   I'hilbrook  y.  New 

sentence    of  condcinnatiDn   should    have  England  Mut.  Fltc  Ins.  Co.  37  id.  137. 
poftscd,"  it  was  li'ld  tliut  a  litjal  sentence 
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So,  too,  the  situation  of  the  parties  at  the  time,  and  of^the 
property  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  and  the 
intention  and  purpose  of  the  parties  in  making  the  contract, 
will  often  be  of  great  service  in  guiding  the  construction ;  be- 
cause as  has  been  said,  this  intention  will  be  carried  into  effect 
so  far  as  the  rules  of  language  and  the  rules  of  law  will  per- 
mit. So  the  moral  rule  above  referred  to  may  be  applicable ; 
because  a  party  will  be  held  to  that  meaning  which  he  knew 
the  other  party  supposed  the  words  to  bear,  if  this  can  be  done 
without  making  a  new  contract  for  the  parties. 

Indeed,  the  vefy  idea  and  purpose  of  construction  imply  a 
previous  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  contract;  for 
where  this  is  clear  and  unambiguous,  there  is  no  room  for  con- 
struction, and  nothing  for  construotion  to  do.  A  court  would 
not,  by  construction  of  a  contract,  defeat  the  express  stipula- 
tions of  the  parties.  And  if  a  contract  is  false  to  the  *actual 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  parties,  or  of  either  party,  the 
remedy  does  not  lie  in  construction,  but,  if  the  plaintiff  be  the 
injured  party,  in  assuming  the  contract  to  be  void,  and  estab- 
lishing his  rights  by  other  and  appropriate  means ;  or,  if  the  ^e- 
fendant  be  injured,  by  defending  against  the  contract  on  the 
ground  of  fraud  or  mistake,  if  the  facts  snpport  such  a  defence. 

A  construction  which  would  make  the  contract  legal  is  pre- 
ferred to  one  which  would  have  an  opposite  effect ;  (o)  and  by 
an  extension  of  the  same  principle,  where  certain  things  are  to 
be  done  by  the  contract  which  the  law  has  regulated  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  contract  will  be  held  to  mean  that  they  should  be 
so  done  as  would  be  either  required  or  indicated  by  the  law.  (p) 

(o)  "It  is  a  general  nile,"  saith  Lord  with  lawful  conduct  and  lawful  intention 
Cohe,  "  that  whensoever  the  words  of  a  can  be  placed  upon  the  words  and  acts  of 
deed,  or  of  the  parties  without  deed,  maj^  parties,  you  are  to  do  so,  and  not  unneces- 
have  a  doul>le  intendment,  and  the  one  sarily  to  put  upon  these  words  and  acts  a 
standetli  with  law  and  right,  and  tlie  other  constniction  directly  at  variance  with  what 
is  wrongful  and  against  law,  the  intend-  the  law  prohibits  or  enjoins."  And  see 
ment  that  standeth  with  law  shall  be  Attoniey-General  i\  Clapliam,  31  E.  L.  & 
taken."  Co.  Litt.  42,  183.  And  see  E.  142 ;  Moss  v.  Bainbrigge,  id.  565. — 
Churchwardens  of  St.  Saviour,  10  Rep.  A  condition  to  assign  all  offices  is  valid, 
67  b;  Archibald  r.  Thomas,  3  Cow.  284;  and  will  be  taken  to  apply  to  such  offices 
Riley's  Adra'rs  r.  Vanhouten,  4  How.  as  are  by  law  assignalde.  Harrington  v. 
(Miss.)  428;  Many  v.  Beekman  Iron  Co.  Ivloproggc,  4  Dougl.  5. 
9  Paige,  188.  The  same  doctrine  was  do-  (p)  Clark  v.  Pinney,  7  Cow.  681.  In 
clared  by  Lord  Li/ndhiirst,  in  Shore  r.  this  case  there  was  a  contract  to  deliver 
Wilson,  9  CI.  &  Fin.  397.  "The  rule,"  Salina  salt  in  baiTcls;  held,  that  such  bar- 
says  he,  "  is  this,  and  it  is  a  fair  and  proper  rels  as  were  directed  by  statute  were  to  be 
nile,  that  wliere  a  construction,  consistent  understood  as  intended. 
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The  question  may  be  whether  the  words  used  should  be 
taken  in  a  comprehensive  or  a  restricted  sense;  in  a  general  or 
a  particular  sense  ;  in  the  popular  and  common  or  in  some  un- 
usual and  peculiar  sense.  In  all  these  cases  the  court  will  en- 
deavor to  give  to  the  contract  a  rational  and  just  construction ; 
but  the  presumption  —  of  greater  or  less  strength,  according  to 
the  language  used,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case  —  is  in 
favor  of  the  comprehensive  over  the  restricted,  the  general  over 
the  particular,  the  common  over  the  unusual  sense,  (q) 

*It  is  a  rule  that  the  whole  contract  should  be  considered  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  any  or  of  all  its  parts,  (r)      The 


(7)  Wliat  Lord  Ellenhorough  says  wqth 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  policy  of 
insurance,  is  equally  true  as  to  all  other 
instnmients,  namely,  that  it  must  be  con- 
stiiied  according  to  its  sense  and  meaning 
as  collected  in  the  first  place  from  the 
tenns  used  in  it,  M'hich  tenns  are  them- 
selves to  be  understood  in  their  plain,  or- 
dinaiy,  and  popular  sense,  unless  they 
have  generally  in  respect  to  the  subject- 
matter,  as  by  the  known  usage  of  trade, 
or  the  like,  acquired  a  peculiar  sense  dis- 
tincfcfrum  the  popular  sense  of  the  same 
woras,  or  unless  the  context  evidently 
points  out  that  they  must,  in  the  particu- 
lar instance,  and  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
immediate  intention  of  the  parties  to  that 
contract,  be  understood  in  some  other 
special  and  ]Deculiar  sense.  Robertson  v. 
French,  4  East,  135.  "The  best  con- 
struction," says  Gilison,  C.  J.,  "is  th.at 
which  is  made  by  viewing  tlie  subject  of 
the  contract  as  the  mass  of  mankind 
M'oidd  vi(^w  it ;  for  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  such  was  the  aspect  in  which 
the  parties  tlicmselvcs  viewed  it.  A  re- 
sult thus  ol)tained  is  exactly  what  is  ob- 
tained from  the  cardinal  rule  of  intention." 
ScliuylkiU  Nav.  Co.  v.  Moore,  2  Whart. 
4!H.  —  "  Bcconiing  insolvent"  means  a 
general  inability  to  jiay  one's  d('l)ts,  not  a 
taking  tlie  bcncllt  of  the  Insolvent  IJcbt- 
ors'  Act,  unless  tiie  context  so  restrains  it. 
Ridiliecombe  v.  Bond,  4  Ad.  &  El.  .332 ; 
I'arker  v.  (iossage,  2  Cr.  M.  &  Kos.  ()17. 
See  also  Ijord  Dormer?'.  Knigiit,  1  Taunt. 
417;  The  King  r.  Miuiiwaring,  10  B.  & 
Ca:  00;  l{awlins  r.  Jenkins,  4  (.1  15.  410; 
Caiiie  r.  Jlorsfall,  I  l^xcli.  .M'.);  Lowl)er 
V.  Le  Roy,  2  Sandf.  202;  Denny  v.  Man- 
liattan  Co.  2  Jlili,  220;  Metcal'f  r.  Tay- 
lor, .30  Maine,  28  ;  (Hiapman  (-'.  Sc('<'onil), 
id.  102.  Tlie  first  |)ro])Osition  of  Mr. 
Wi'/nini,  in   ills  treatise  upon   tiie  uilmis- 
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sion  of  extrinsic  evidence  in  aid  of  the  in- 
tei-pretation  of  wills,  is  that,  "A  testator 
is  always  presumed  to  use  the  words  in 
which  he  expresses  himself,  according  to 
their  strict  and  primary  acceptation,  unless 
from  the  substance  of  the  will  it  appears 
that  he  used  them  in  a  different  sense,  in 
which  case  the  sense  in  which  he  thus  ap- 
pears to  have  used  them  will  be  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  to  be  constnied."  If 
by  strict  and  primary  meaning  is  meant 
ordinary  meaning,  the  rale  needs  no  quali- 
fication. The  object  of  inteipretation  and 
construction  is  to  find  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  and  surely  that  intention  is  best 
sought  by  affixing  to  the  words  of  an  in- 
stniment  such  meanings  as  are  common 
or  ordinary.  Where,  however,  the  law 
has  defined  the  meaning  of  words,  they 
must  be  understood  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  which  the  law  attaches  to  them,  un- 
less the  context  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  indicate  tliat  another  meaning  is 
the  one  in  wliich  they  are  used.  Thus, 
the  word  "child"  is  understood  to  mean 
legitimate  child,  unless  a  different  mean- 
ing is  j)ointed  out  by  the  context,  or  ex- 
trinsic facts.  Eraser  i\  Pigott,  Younge, 
354 ;  Wilkinson  v.  Adam,  1  Ves.  &  B. 
422  ;  Gill  /'.  Sliellcy,  2  Rus.  &  M.  336. 

()■)  Ex  aiilcccdciililiiis  et  conscquentibus 
Jit  optima  iritcrpritatio.  "  Every  deed," 
says  Lord  Ilobdrt,  "ought  to  be  con- 
strued according  to  the  intention  of 
the  parties,  and  the  intents  ouglit  to  be 
adjudged  of  the  several  parts  of  the  deed, 
as  a  general  issue  out  of  tlie  evidence,  and 
intent  onglit  to  be  ])ickcd  out  of  every 
jiart,  and  not  out  of  f)ne  word  onl3\" 
Trcncliard  v.  Iloskius,  Winch,  93.  And 
see  Sickiemore  v.  Tliistleton,  6  M.  &  S.  9  ; 
Wasiibiirn  v.  Could,  3  Storv,  122;  Chase 
V.  Bradley,  20  Maine,  .5.3'l  ;  Merrill  v. 
Gore,  29  id.  340 ;  lleywoojl  v.  rerriu,  10 
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*reason  is  obvious.  The  same  parties  make  all  the  contract, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  same  purpose  and  object 
in  view  in  all  of  it,  and  if  this  purpose  is  more  clear  and  cer- 
tain in  some  parts  than  in  others,  those  which  are  obscure  may 


Pick.  228  ;  Gray  v.  Clark,  1 1  Verm.  583  ; 
"Warren  i\  Memtield,  8  Mete.  96 ;  Me 
Naiiy  v.  Thoiripson,  1  Sneed.  141.  "It  is 
a  true  rule  of  eonstruetion  that  the  sense 
and  meaning;  of  the  parties,  in  any  partic- 
ular part  of  an  instrument,  may  be  col- 
lected ex  antecedrnfibus  ct  conscrjuenttbus ; 
every  part  of  it  may  lie  brourcht  into  action, 
in  order  to  collect  from  the  whole  one  uni- 
form and  consistent  sense,  if  that  may  be 
done."  Per  Lord  EUenborough,  in  Barton 
V.  Fitzgerald,  15  East,  541.  In  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  v.  EiTington,  5  T.  R. 
522,  there  was  a  string  of  covenants  upon 
the  part  of  the  lessees  of  certain  mines,  in 
wliich  they  boixnd  themselves,  "jointly  and 
severally ; "  after  which  followed  a  cove- 
nant of  the  lessor.  There  was  then  a  fur- 
ther covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessees  to 
render  an  account,  which  of  itself  would 
have  bound  them  only  jointly.  Hckl,  that 
the  words  "jointly  and  severallj',"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  covenants  by  the  lessees, 
extended  to  all  their  subsequent  covenants. 
Buller,  J.,  said  :  —  "It  is  immaterial  in 
what  part  of  a  deed  any  particular  cove- 
nant is  inserted ;  for  in  construing  it  we 
must  take  the  whole  deed  into  considera- 
tion, in  order  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
the  parties."  —  Where  there  are  recitals  of 
particular  claims  or  considerations,  fol- 
lowed by  general  words  of  release,  the 
general  words  shall  be  restrained  by  the 
particular  recital.  Thus,  if  a  man  should 
receive  ten  pounds,  and  give  a  receipt  for 
it,  and  thereby  acquit  and  release  the  per- 
son of  all.  actions,  debts,  duties,  and  de- 
mands, nothing  would  be  released  but  the 
ten  pounds ;  because  the  last  words  must 
be  limited  by  those  foregoing.  2  Roll. 
Abr.  409.  Tliis  case,  though  said  to  be 
denied  by  Lord  Holt,  in  Knight  ?».  Cole,  1 
Show.  150,  155,  was  confinned  by  Lord 
Ellenborouijh,  in  Pavler  v.  Homersham,  4 
M.  &  S.  426.  See  also  Ramsden  v.  Hyl- 
ton,  2  Ves.  310;  Lampon  v.  Corke,  5  B. 
&  Aid.  606 ;  Simons  v.  Johnson,  3  B.  & 
Ad.  175;  LjTnan  r.  Clark,  9  Mass.  235; 
Rich  y.  Lord,  18^  Pick.  325;  Jackson  v. 
Stackhouse,  1  Cow.  122;  Mclntyre  v. 
Williamson,  1  Edw.  Ch.  34.  For  tlie  con- 
struction of  sweejiimj  clauses  see  Moore  v. 
Magrath,  Cowp.  9.  —  For  the  effect  of  re- 
citals upon  thg  construction  of  mercantile 
instrument^Be  Bell  v.  Bruen,   1   How. 
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169,  184;  Lawrence  p.  McCali»ont,  2  id. 
426,  449. — In  Browning  v.  Wright,  2 
Bos.  «&  Pul.  13,  A.,  after  granting  certain 
premises  in  fee  to  B.,  and  after  wan-anting 
the  same  against  himself  and  his  heirs, 
covenanted  that  notwithstanding  any  act 
by  him  done  to  the  contrary,  he  was  seized 
of  the  premises  in  fee,  and  that  he  had  full 
power,  Sj-c,  to  convey  the  same ;  he  then 
covenanted  for  himself,  his  heirs,  execu- 
tors, and  administrators,  to  make  a  cart- 
Avay,  and  that  B.  should  quietly  enjoy 
without  interruption  from  himself  or  any 
person  claiming  under  him,  and  lastly, 
that  he,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  all  per- 
sons claiming  under  him,  should  make 
further  assurance.  Ileld,  that  the  inter- 
vening general  words,  "full  power,  &c., 
to  convey,"  were  either  ])art  of  the  preced- 
ing special  covenant ;  or,  if  not,  that  they 
were  qualified  by  all  the  other  special  cov- 
enants against  the  acts  of  himself  and  his 
heirs.  See  the  admirable  opinion  of  Lord 
Eldon.  See  also  Hesse  v.  Stevenson,  3 
Bos.  &  Pul.  565;  Nind  v.  Marshall,  3 
Moore,  703 ;  Broughton  v.  Conway,  Dyer, 
240  a ;  Cole  v.  Hawes,  2  Johns.  Cas.  203  ; 
Wlaallon  v.  Kautlman,  19  Johns.  97  ;  Bar- 
ton V.  Fitzgerald,  15  East,  530 ;  Saward  r. 
Anstey,  10  Moore,  55  ;  Chapin  v.  Clcmit- 
son,  1  Barb.  311;  Mills  v.  Catlin,  22 
Verm.  98.  —  Where,  in  a  statute,  general 
words  follow  particular  ones,  the  rule  is  to 
constrae  them,  as  applicable  to  subjects 
ejusdem  generis.  Thus,  in  Sandunan  v. 
Breach,  7  B.  &  Cr.  96,  a  question  arose 
upon  the  statute  29  Car.  2,  c.  7,  which 
enacts,  "  that  no  tradesman,  artificer, 
workman,  laborer,  or  other  person  or  per- 
sons, sliall  do  or  exei'cise  any  worldly  la- 
bor, business,  or  work  of  then-  ordinary- 
callings,  upon  the  Lord's  day."  It  was 
contended  that  under  the  words  "other 
person  or  persons "  the  drivers  of  stage- 
coaches were  included.  Held  otherwise 
for  the  above  reason.  See  The  Queen  i\ 
Nevill,  8  Q.  B.  452.— For  the  apjdication 
of  this  rule  to  deeds  of  conveyance  where 
there  are  particular  enumerations  or  de- 
scriptions, see  Doe  v.  Mej-rick,  2  Cr.  & 
Jer.  223;  Jackson  v.  Stevens,  16  Johns. 
110. — Parts  stnick  out  of  an  instrument 
may,  it  seems,  be  regarded  in  its  construc- 
tion. Strickland  v.  Maxwell,  2  Cr.  &  M. 
539. 
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be  illustrated  by  the  light  of  others.  Thus,  the  condition  of  a 
bond  may  be  considered  to  explain  the  obligatory  part,  (s) 
And  the  recital  in  a  deed  or  agreement  has  sometimes  great 
influence  in  the  interpretation  of  other  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment, (t)  The  contract  may  be  contained  in  several  instru- 
ments,»vvhich,  if  made  at  the  same  time,  between  *the  same  par- 
ties, and  in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  will  be  held  to  consti- 
tute but  one  contract,  (m)  and  the  court  will  read  them  in  such 
order  of  time  and  priority  as  will  carry  into  eflect  the  intention 
of  the  parties,  as  the  same  may  be  gathered  from  all  the  instru- 
ments taken  together,  (v)  And  the  recitals  in  each  may  be  ex- 
plained or  corrected  by  a  reference  to  any  other,  in  the  same 
way  as  if  they  were  only  several  parts  of  one  instrument,  {w) 

Another  rule  requires  that  the  contract  should  be  supported 
rather  than  defeated,  (x)     Thus,  a  deed  which  cannot  operate 


(s)  Coles  V.  Hulme,  8  B.  &  Cr.  568. 

(t)  Moore  v.  Magrath,  Cowp.  9 ;  Chol- 
moiidelcy  v.  Clinton,  2  B.  &  Aid.  625. 

(«)  Coldham  v.  Sliowlcr,  3  C.  B.  312  ; 
Makepeace  v.  Han'ard  College,  10  Pick. 
298 ;  Sibley  v.  Holdcn,  id.  249 ;  Odiorae 
V.  Sai'gent,  6  N.  H.  401  ;  Eaymond  v. 
Koberts,  2  Aikens,  204 ;  Strong  v.  Barnes, 
11  Vemi.  221 ;  Taylor  d.  Atkins  v.  Horde, 
1  Bun*.  60,  117;  Jackson  v.  Dunsbagh,  1 
Johns.  Cas.  91 ;  Hills  v.  Miller,  3  Paige, 
254 ;  Sewall  v.  Heniy,  9  Ala.  24 ;  Apple- 
gate  1'.  Jacoby,  9  Dana,  209  ;  Cornell  v. 
Todd,  2  Denio,  l.'JO;  Craig  v.  Wells,  1 
Keni.  315.  So  also,  thuugh  the  instru- 
ments are  not  made  at  the  same  time,  if 
they  can  l)e  connected  together  by  a  refer- 
ence i'rom  one  to  the  other.  Van  Hagen 
V.  Van  Kensselaer,  18  Johns.  420;  Saw- 
yer r.  Hammatt,  15  Maine,  40;  Adams  w. 
llill,  10  id.  215. 

(r)  Whilclun-st  v.  Boyd,  8  Ala.  375; 
Newhall  v.  Wright,  .'i  Mass.  138. 

(w)  Sawyer  r.  J  laitunatt,  15  Maine,  40. 

(x)  Smith  V.  I'ackhurst,  3  Atk.  135; 
Pollock  V.  Stacy,  9  Q.  B.  1033.  In  Pugh 
V.  Leeds,  Cowp.  714,  there  was  a  power  to 
make  leases  in  ])i)sscssi()n,  but  not  in  re- 
version. A  lea.se  was  granted  for  twenty- 
one  years,  t<j  coinincnce  //v^m,  the  day  of 
the  date.  J/uhl,  tiiat  "  from  the  day,  &c.," 
was  to  be  reganh'd  as  inclusive,  and  not 
exclusive  of  the  day  of  the  dat(^  J.,ord 
MansfiM  said:  — "  1'he  ground  of  the 
opinion  and  judgment  wliicli  I  now  de- 
liver is  tliat  '  from  '  may,  in  the  vulgar  use, 
and  even  in  tlic  strictest  propriety  of  Ian- 
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guage,  mean  either  inclusive  or  exclusive; 
that  the  parties  necessarily  understood  and 
used  it  in  that  sense  which  made  their  deed 
effectual ;  that  the  courts  of  justice  are  to 
constnie  the  words  of  parties  so  as  to 
effecttiate  their  deeds,  and  not  to  destroy 
them ;  more  especially  where  the  words 
themselves  abstractedly  may  admit  of 
either  meanmg."  In  Brown  v.  Slater,  16 
Conn.  192,  the  following  agreement  was 
entered  into:  —  "Farmington,  Oct.  15th, 
1825.  In  consideration  of  Mrs.  Nancy 
Hart's  becoming  my  wife,  I  pi-omise  to 
give  her  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  week, 
from  the  date  of  our  marriage,  so  long  as 
she  remains  my  wife.  Elias  Brown." 
This  contract  was  put  in  suit  after  the 
death  of  the  husband,  and  the  defence 
was,  that  it  was  extinguished  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  parties.  Held,  however,  tliat 
the  contract,  being  made  in  contcmjilation 
of  maiTiage,  and  purporting  to  hold  forth 
a  benctit  to  the  jiromisee,  a  court  of  law 
would  construe  it  as  ])roviding  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money  to  her  after  the 
termination  of  the  coverture,  the  amount 
to  be  ascertained  by  its  dtn-ation.  TT7/- 
lidiiis,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  If  a  contract  admits 
of  more  than  one  construction,  one  of 
which  will  render  it  inclHcacious  or  nullify 
it,  that  construction  should  bo  adojited 
which  will  carry  it  into  effect.  For  there 
is  no  prcsumjition  against  the  validity  of 
contracts.  Nor  can  we  sujjposc  that  the 
j)artics  sit  down  to  make  a  contract  pro- 
viding for  a  jmrticular  event,  when  that 
very  event  would  make  it«iid." 
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in  the  precise  way  in  which  it  is  intended  to  take  effect,  shall 
yet  be  construed  in  another,  if  in  this  other  it  can  be  made 
effectual,  (y)  Thus,  a  deed  intended  for  a  release,  *which  can- 
not operate  as  such,  may  still  take  effect  as  a  grant  of  the  re- 
version, as  a  surrender,  or  an  attornment;  or  even  as  a  cove- 
nant to  stand  seized,  (s)  So  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  void 
for  want  of  enrolment,  has  been  held  to  take  effect  as  a  grant 
of  the  reversion,  (a)  If  several  grantors  join  in  a  deed,  some 
of  whom  are  able  to  convey  and  others  not,  it  is  the  deed  of 
him  or  them  alone  who  are  able,  {b)  And  if  there  be  several 
grantees,  one  of  whom  is  capable  of  taking  and  the  others  not, 
it  shall  enure  to  him  alone  who  can  take,  (c)  So  if  a  mortga- 
gor and  mortgagee  join,  it  is  the  grant  of  the  mortgagee  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  mortgagor,  (d)  And  if  a  charter  will 
bear  a  double  construction,  and  in  one  sense  it  can  effect  its 
purposes,  and  in  the  other  not,  it  will  receive  the  construction 
which  will  make  it  efficacious,  (e)  The  court  cannot,  however, 
through  a  desire  that  there  should  be  a  valid  contract  between 
the  parties,  undertake  to  reconcile  conflicting  and  antagonistic 
expressions,  of  which  the  inconsistency  is  so  great  that  the 
meaning  of  the  parties  is  necessarily  uncertain.  Nor  where 
the  language  distinctly  imports  illegality,  should  they  construe 
it  into  a  different  and  a  legal  sense,  for  this  would  be  to  make 
a  contract  for  the  parties  which  they  have  not  made  themselves. 
But  where  there  is  room  for  it,  the  court  will  give  a  rational 
and  equitable  interpretation,  which,  though  neither  necessary 
nor  obvious,  has  the  advantage  of  being  just  and  legal,  and 
supposes  a  lawful  contract  which  the  parties  may  fairly  be  re- 

(i/)  Goocltitlo    i\   Bailey,    Cowp.    600;  TT7Wes,  C.  J.,  in  Eoe  z;.  Tranmarr,  Willes, 

Doe  r.  Salkeld,  AVilles,  6'73 ;  Haa:!i:crstou  684.     See  also  ante,  p.  7,  n.  (y). 

v.  Hanbiirv,  5  B.  &  Cr.  101;    Wallis  v.  (z)  Shop.  Touch.  82;  Roc  y.  Tranmarr, 

Wallis,  4  Mass.  1.3.5 ;  Parker  v.  Nichols,  7  Willcs,  682. 

Pirk.  Ill;    Eussell  v.  Coffin,  8  id.   143;  (a)   Smith   v.  Frederick,   1    Russ.   174, 

Brewer  r.  Hard}',  22  id.  376 ;  Jackson  I'.  209;    Adams   v.    Steer,    Cro.    Jac.    210; 

Blodi;et,  16  Johns.  172;  Rogers  v.  Eagle  Lynch  ct  u.r.  v.  Livingston,  8  Barb. '463; 

Fire  Ins.   Co.  9  Wend.  611;    Bairctt  v.  s.  c.  2  Seld.  422. 

French,  1   Conn.  354  ;  Bryan  r.  Bradley,  (6)  Shep.  Touch.  81,  82. 

16  id.  474.     "Tlic  judges  in  these  latter  (c)  Il>id.  82. 

times  (and  I  think  very  rightly)  have  gone  (d)  Doe  v.  Adams,  2  Cr.  &  Jer.  232; 

further  than  formerly,  and  have  had  more  Doc  r.  Goldsmith,  id.  674;  Trepoit's  case, 

consideration  for  the  substance,  namely, —  6  Rej).  1.5. 

the  ])assing  of  the  estate  according  to  the  (e)  Molni's  case,  6  Rep.  6  a;  Church- 
intent   of  the   parties,  than  the   sliadow,  wardens  of  St.  Saviour,  10  id.  67  b. 
namely,  —  the  manner  of  passing  it."  Per 
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garded  as  having  made.  So,  for  the  same  reason,  all  the  parts 
of  the  contract  will  be  construed  in  such  a  way  as  to  *give  force 
and  validity  to  all  of  them,  and  to  all  of  the  language  used, 
where  that  is  possible.  (/)  And  even  parts  or  provisions  which 
are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  may  be  severed  from  the 
contract  without  impairing  its  efiect  or  changing  its  character, 
will  be  suppressed  as  it  were,  if  in  that  way,  and  only  in  that 
way,  the  contract  can  be  sustained  and  enforced.  This  desire 
of  the  law  to  effectuate  rather  than  defeat  a  contract,  is  wise, 
just,  and  beneficial.  But  it  may  be  too  strong.  And  in  some 
instances  language  is  used  in  reference  to  this  subject  which  it- 
self needs  construction,  and  a  construction  which  shall  greatly 
qualify  its  meaning.  Thus,  Lord  C.  J.  Hohart  said  :  —  "  I  do 
exceedingly  commend  the  judges  that  are  curious  and  almost 
subtle,  astute^  (which  is  the  word  used  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon in  a  good  sense  when  it  is  to  a  good  end,)  to  invent  reasons 
and  means  to  make  acts  according  to  the  just  intent  of  the  par- 
ties, and  to  avoid  wrong  and  injury,  which  by  rigid  rules  might 
be  wrought  out  of  the  act."  {g)  Lord  Hale  quotes  and  ap- 
proves these  words,  [h)  and  Willes,  C.  J.,  quoting  Hale's  appro- 
bation, adds  his  own.  (i)  And  yet  this  cannot  be  sound  doc- 
trine ;  it  cannot  be  the  duty  of  a  court  that  sits  to  administer 
the  law,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  to  be  curious  and  subtle,  or 
astute,  or  to  invent  reasons  and  make  acts,  in  order  to  escape 
fKom  rigid  rules.  AH  that  can  be  true  or  *wise  in  this  doctrine 
is,  that  courts  should  effectuate   a   contract  or  an   instrument 

{ /')  Tims  in  Evans  v.  Sanders,  8  Port.  Tlio  ambitiuous  words  —  of  sufh  sort  and 
497,  tlicrc  was  a  ]iroinisc  to  pay  a  sum  of  such  ])ieces  aslie  jilcascs — would  in  the  con- 
money  Jan.  1,  183G,  "with  interest  from  trary  eonstruetion  he  needless,  and  produce 
1835."  Ilihl,  that  tiie  expression  "from  no  effect.  If  the  choice  had  licen  intended 
1835,"  in  order  that  it  mi<,dit  have  some  for  the  elder  son,  the  testator  would  have 
openition,  must  he  construed  as  meaning  had  no  occasion  to  adil  these  words.  For 
from  the  iirst  of  January,  1835.  This  hy  leaving- all  liis  plate  to  the  elder,  except 
ruli' is  well  ilhistrated  also  l)y  a  case  put  one  thousand  ounces  of  it,  which  the  elder 
hv  Kntherforth  in  his  Institutes  of  Natural  witliin  a  certain  time  is  to  deliver  to  the 
La\v,»J'>.  2,  ch.  7.  "  If  a  testator,"  says  yoim};cr,  the  sort  and  pieces  to  1)C  deliv- 
lie,  "  lie(|ucathes  ail  his  plate  to  his  elder  ered  would  of  course  have  heen  at  the 
son,  except  one  tliou<an(l  ounces,  which  option  of  the  elder;  since  the  yountjer 
he  heqncathes  to  his  yoini^cr  son,  and  di-  would  l>y  tlii'  will  have  had  no  claim  but 
re<'ts  that  tiie  elder  shall,  at  a  certain  time,  to  a  certain  weight  of  ])late." 
deliver  to  the  yonn;;er  one  thousiind  oiMices  (r/)  ("ianricUanl  r.  Sidney,  ITol).  277. 
of  the  said  jjiate,  of  such  sort  and  such  (/i)  Crossinj^  i\  Scudaniore,  1  Vent, 
pieces  a.s  he  plca.ses ;  this  rule  would  dc-  141. 

tcnnin(!  the  intention  of   the   testator  to  (/)  Doc  !».  Salkeld,  Willes,  67G ;  Roc  r. 

liavc   heen,  that  his   youn<icr  son  should  TranmaiT,  id.  084. 
have  tlie  choice  of  the  sort  ami  the  pieces. 
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wherever  this  can  be  done  by  a  perfectly  fair  and  entirely 
rational  construction  of  the  language  actually  used.  To  do 
more  than  this  would  be  to  sacrifice  to  the  apparent  right  of 
one  party  in  one  case,  that  steadfast  adherence  to  law  and  prin- 
ciple, which  constitutes  the  only  protection  and  defence  of  all 
rights,  and  all  parties. 

Another  rule  requires  that  all  instruments  should  be  con- 
strued '■^contra  proferentem^  That  is,  against  him  who  gives 
or  undertakes,  or  enters  into  an  obligation,  {j)  This  rule  of 
construction  is  reversed  in  its  application  to  the  grants  of  the 
sovereign  ;  for  these  are  construed  favorably  to  the  sovereign, 
although  he  is  gi-antor.  [k)      The  reason  of  the  *rule  "  contra 


(j)  Windham's  case,  5  Eep.  7  b.;  Chap- 
man V.  Dalton,  Plowd.  289 ;  The  Ada, 
Daveis,  407  ;  Thrall  v.  Newell,  19  Verm. 
202;  \)QY  Aldcrson,  B.,  in  Meyer  v.  Isaac, 
6  M.  &  W.  612.  This  mle'of  constrnc- 
tion,  —  verba  chartarum  fortius  acrlpiiiritur 
contra  prnfereritem,  —  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  Dann  v.  Spunier,  3  B.  &  P. 
399,  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  lease  to 
one,  "to  hold  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twen- 
ty-one years,"  gave  to  the  lessee,  and  him 
alone,  the  option  at  which  of  the  periods 
named  the  lease  should  determine.  See 
also  Doe  v.  Dixon,  9  East,  15.  —  The 
constniction  of  gi-ants  should  be  favorable 
to  the  grantee.  Throckmorton  v.  Tracy, 
Plow.  154,  161  ;  Doe  v.  Williams,  1  H. 
Bl.  25 ;  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren 
Bridge,  11  Pet.  420,  589;  Jackson  v. 
Blodget,  16  Johns.  172;  Melvin  )•.  Pro- 
prietors, &c.,  on  Mer.  River,  5  ]\Ietc.  15, 
27  ;  Cocheco  Man.  Co.  v.  Whittier,  10  N. 
H.  305  ;  Lincoln  i'.  Wilder,  29  Maine,  169 ; 
Mills  V.  Catlin,  22  Verm.  98 ;  Winslow  v. 
Patten,  34  Maine,  25;  Pike  v.  Munroe, 
36  id.  309.  Tliis  constniction,  however, 
must  be  a  fair  and  just  one,  for  "  there  is 
a  kind  of  ecjuiry  in  grants,  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  taken  vmreasonably  against 
the  grantor,  and  yet  shall  with  reason  be 
extended  most  liberally  for  the  grantee." 
Per  Saunders,  J.,  in  Tlu'ockmorton  v. 
Tracy,  Plowd.  161. 

(fc)  Willion  V.  Berkley,  Plowd.  243 ; 
Jackson  v.  Reeves,  3  Caines,  293.  They 
shall,  however,  "  have  no  strict  or  narrow  in- 
terpretation for  the  overthrowing  of  them," 
but  "  a  liberal  and  favoral)le  construction 
for  the  making  of  them  available  in  law, 
usque  (id  plenitudinem,  for  the  honor  of  the 
king."  2  Inst.  496.  "And  so  note," 
saith  Lord  Coke,  "  the  gravity  of  the  an- 

2  * 


cient  sages  of  the  law  to  constme  the  king's 
grant  beneticially  for  his  honor,  and  the  re- 
lief of  the  suliject,  and  not  to  make  any 
strict  or  literal  construction  in  subversion 
of  such  grants."  Molyn's  case,  6  Rep.  6  a. 
See  also.  Churchwardens  of  St.  Saviour, 
10  id.  67  h.  Accordingly,  the  rule  in  ques- 
tion is  of  less  weight  than  the  rale  that  an 
instrument  should  be  supported  rather  than 
defeated ;  and  is  not  applied  to  defeat  a  con- 
tract entirely,  Inxt  only  to  limit  the  extent 
of  the  grant ;  for  a  grantor,  whether  king 
or  subject,  is  always  held  to  have  intended 
something  by  liis  grant.  "  It  is  a  well- 
known  rule,  in  the  construction  of  private 
grants,  if  the  meaning  of  the  words  be 
doubtful,  to  construe  them  most  strongly 
against  the  grantor.  But  it  is  said  that  an 
opposite  rule  prevails,  in  cases  of  grants 
by  the  king  ;  for  where  there  is  any  doubt, 
the  construction  is  made  most  favorably 
for  the  king  and  against  the  grantee.  The 
rule  is  not  disputed.  But  it  is  of  very 
limited  apjjlication.  To  what  cases  does 
it  apply  ?  To  such  cases  only  where  there 
is  a  real  doubt,  where  the  grant  admits  of 
two  inteq:)retations,  one  of  which  is  more 
extensive  and  the  other  more  restricted ; 
so  tliat  a  choice  is  fairly  open,  and  either 
may  be  adopted  without  any  violation  of 
the  apparent  objects  of  the  grant.  If  the 
king's  grant  admits  of  Uvo  interpretations, 
one  of  which  Mill  make  it  utterly  void  and 
worthless,  and  the  other  will  give  it  a  rea- 
sonable effect,  then  the  latter  is  to  prevail ; 
for  the  reason  (says  the  common  law) 
'  that  it  will  be  more  for  the  benejit  of  the 
subject  and  the  honor  of  the  king,  which  is 
more  to  be  regarded  than  his  i)rotit.'  10 
Co.  67  b.  And  in  every  case  the  rale  is 
made  to  bend  to  the  real  justice  and  integ- 
rity of  the  case.     No  strained  or  cxtrava- 
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proferentem "  is,  that  men  may  be  supposed  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  that  he  who  gives,  and  chooses  the  words  by 
which  he  gives,  ought  to  be  held  to  a  strict  interpretation  of 
them  rather  than  he  who  only  accepts.  (/)  But  the  reason  is 
not  a  very  strong  one,  nor  is  the  rule  of  special  value.  It  is 
indeed  often  spoken  of  as  one  not  to  be  favored  or  applied  un- 
less other  principles  of  interpretation  fail  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion, (w)     It  is  of  course  most  applicable  *to  deeds  poll,  {n)  as 


gant  constniction  is  to  be  mado  in  fovor  of 
the  Idng.  And  if  tlie  intention  of  the 
grant  is  obvious,  a  fair  and  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  its  terms  is  enforced."  Per 
Story,  J.,  Charles  Kiver  Bridge  v.  Warren 
Bridge,  11  Pet.  591,  597.  It  is  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  that  the  grants  of  the 
sovereign  are  construed  against  the  grantee 
only  in  cases  of  mere  donation,  and  not 
■where  there  is  a  valuable  consideration ; 
that  the  rule  has  no  application  in  cases  of 
legislative  grants.  11  Pet.  597,598.  It 
is  just  and  reasonable  that  the  construction 
should  be  favorable  to  the  grantee,  in  the 
case  of  a  conveyance  of  lands  by  the  sov- 
ereign for  a  valual)le  consideration ;  but 
where  exclusive  piivilcges  are  given  to  an 
indi\'idual  or  to  a  company,  and  rights 
conferred  restrictive  of  those  of  the  public, 
or  of  private  persons,  the  construction,  in 
cases  of  doubt  or  ambiguity,  is  against  the 
grantee,  especially  where  burdens  are  im- 
posed upon  the  juiblic,  as  in  the  case  of 
rates  of  toll  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  a 
company.  In  Stourbridge  Can.  Co.  v. 
Wlieeley,  2  B.  &  Ad.  792,  where  a  right 
of  taking  toll  was  given  to  a  company, 
Lord  Ti-iitcrdiii  used  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "  This,  like  many  other  cases,  is  a 
liariiiiin  between  a  company  of  adventurers 
and  the  jmbiic,  the  terms  of  which  arc  ex- 
pressed in  the  statute  ;  and  the  rule  of  con- 
stniction in  all  such  cases  is  now  fully  es- 
tablislicd  to  be  tliis ;  that  any  ambiguity  in 
the  terms  of  the  contract  must  operate 
against  the  adventurers,  and  in  favor  of 
the  public;  and  the  jihtiiitiffs  can  claim 
nothing' wiiich  is  not  rharlij  given  to  them 
l)V  the  act."  Blakcmore  i\  (ilamorgan- 
shire  Can.  Nav.  1  Myl.  &  K.  154,  102,  ].er 
Lord  Kl/lon  ;  (Jildartr.  (Jladstone,  1 1  lOast, 
075,  r,s5  ;  Jycc-ds  and  I/iver|iool  Can.  Co. 
V.  JInstier,  I  B.  &  Cr.  424;  Jiarrett  r. 
Stockton,  &c.  Kaihvay  Co.  2  M.  &  Gr. 
134;  Parker  v.  (inat  Western  Ilailway 
Co.  7  id.  25:};  Moiiawk  IJridge  Co.  v. 
Utica  &  Sell.  H.  K.  Co.  fi  I'ai;;i',  554.  In 
Priestley  v.  Koulfls,  2  M.  &  Cr.  194,  in  the 
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case  of  a  legislative  grant  to  a  company 
such  as  those  above  mentioned,  Coltman, 
J.,  said  :  "  The  words  of  the  act  must  be 
considered  as  the  language  of  the  com- 
pany, which  ought  to  be  construed  /brt/us 
contra  proferentem."  —  This  rule  of  con- 
struction, ^'contra  proferentem,"  is  applied 
in  pleading.  Bac.  Max.  Reg.  3 ;  but  is 
not  applied  to  wills ;  nor  to  statutes,  ver- 
dicts, judgments,  &c.,  which  are  not  words 
of  parties.     lb. 

(/)  Per  Alderson,  B.,  in  Meyer  v.  Isaac, 
6  M.  &  W.  612. 

(m)  "It  is  to  be  noted,"  saith  Lord' 
Bacon,  "that  this  nile  is  the  last  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  is  never  to  be  relied  upon 
but  where  all  other  rules  of  exposition  of 
words  fail  ;  and  if  any  other  come  in 
place,  this  giveth  place.  And  that  is  a 
point  worthy  to  be  observed  generally  in 
the  rules  of  the  law,  that  when  tliey  en- 
counter and  cross  one  another  in  any  case, 
it  be  understood  which  the  law  holdeth 
worthier,  and  to  be  preferred ;  and  it  is  in 
this  particular  very  notable  to  consider, 
that  til  is  being  a  rule  of  some  strictness 
and  rigor,  doth  not  as  it  were  its  office, 
l)ut  in  absence  of  other  rules  which  are  of 
more  e(iuity  and  humanity."  Bac.  Max. 
Keg.  3.  See  also.  Love  v.  Pares,  13  East, 
80.  So  in  Adams  ■o.  Warner,  23  Verm. 
411,  412,  Mr.  Justice  Redjield  said:  — 
"  Tliis  rule  of  constructi<5p  is  not  properly 
a])i)licable  to  any  case,  but  one  of  strict 
('1/11/ rod  it  ion,  where  the  words  used  will 
bear  either  one  of  two  or  more  inter])reta- 
tions  equally  well.  In  such  a  case,  if  there 
bo  no  other  legitimate  mode  of  determin- 
ing the  e(]uipoise,  this  nile  m'ght  well 
enough  decide  the  case.  In  all  other 
cases,  where  this  rule  of  construction  is 
(Iragj^i'd  in  l)y  way  of  argiunent  —  and 
tliat  is  almost  always  wliere  it  happens  to 
fall  on  the  side  which  wc  desire  to  sup- 
])ort — it  is  used  .as  a  mere  make-weight, 
and  is  rather  an  argument  tlian  a  reason." 
See,  also.  Doe  v.  ])odd,  5  15.  &  Ad.  G89. 

(/()  The  reason  given  in  the  books  for 
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if  tenant  in  fee-simple  grants  an  estate  "  for  life,"  it  is  held  to 
be.  for  the  life  of  the  grantee,  (o)  Where  there  is  an  indenture, 
the  words  may  be  taken  as  the  words  of  both  parties.  But  if 
in  fact  one  gives  and  the  other  receives,  the  same  rule  applies 
as  in  case  of  deeds  poll,  (p)  As  if  two  tenants  in  common 
grant  a  rent  of  twenty  shillings,  the  grantee  takes  forty,  or 
twenty  fi^n  each ;  but  if  they  reserve  in  a  lease  twenty  shil- 
lings, they  take  only  the  twenty,  or  ten  each,  (q)  And  in  gen- 
eral, if  a  deed  may  inure  to  several  different  purposes,  he  to 
whom  it  is  made  may  elect  in  what  way  to  take  it.  (r)  Thus, 
if  an  instrument  may  be  *either  a  bill  or  promissory  note,  the 
holder  may  elect  which  to  consider  it.  (s)  So  if  a  carrier  gives 
two  notices  limiting  his  responsibility,  he  is  bound  by  that  least 
favorable  to  himself  (t)  So  a  notice  under  which  one  claims  a 
general  lien  is  to  be  construed  against  the  claimant.  The  same 
rule,  we  think,  applies  to  the  case  of  an  accepted  guaranty, 
though  upon  this  point  the  authorities  are  somewhat  conflict- 
ing. («) 


the  application  of  this  nilc  to  deeds  poll, 
and  not  to  indentures,  is  that  in  deeds  poll 
the  words  are  the  words  of  the  grantor 
alone,  while  in  indentures  tlicy  are  the 
words  of  both  parties.  2  Bl.  Com.  380 ; 
Browning  v.  Beston,  Plowd.  134.  The 
distinction  seems,  however,  to  be  in  a 
good  degree  without  foundation.  It  is 
true  that  the  words  of  a  deed  poll  are  the 
words  of  the  grantor  alone,  but  it  is  not 
tnie  that  the  words  of  an  indenture  are  the 
words  of  both  j)arties  in  any  such  sense  as 
to  make  the  rule  in  question  inapplicable. 
See  Gawdif,  arf/tiendo,  in  Browning  v.  Bes- 
ton, Plowd.  136.  Words  of  exception  or 
reservation  in  any  instrument  are  regarded 
as  the  words  of  the  party  in  whose  favor 
the  exception  or  reservation  is  made.  Lo- 
field's  case,  10  Rep.  106  b  ;  Hill  v.  Grange, 
Plowd.  171  ;  Blackett  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass. 
Co.  2  Cr.  &  Jer.  244,  251  ;  Donnell  v.  Co- 
lumbian Ins.  Co.  2  Sumn.  366,  381 ;  Pal- 
mer V.  Warren  Ins.  Co.  1  Sto.  360.  And 
they  would  be  constnied  against  such 
party.  Id. ;  Cardigan  v.  Armitage,  2  B. 
&  Cr.  197  ;  Bidlen  r.  Denning,  5  id.  842; 
Jackson  v.  Hudson,  3  Johns.  387  ;  House 
V.  Palmer,  9  Geo.  497  ;  Jackson  c.  Law- 
rence, 11  Julms.  191.  Separate  covenants 
in  an  indenture  on  the  part  of  the  lessor 
and  lessee,  and  indeed  any  stipulation  on 
the  pai-t  of  either  party  to  an  agreement, 


would  be  regarded  as  the  covenants  and 
stipulations  of  the  party  bound  to  do  tiie 
thing  agreed  upon,  and  the  rule  of  con- 
struction "  contra  proferentem  "  would  ap- 
ply to  such  cases,  subject  to  all  the  limita- 
tions which  properly  belong  to  it.  "  It  is 
certainly  true,"  says  Lord  ElJon,  "  that 
the  words  of  a  covenant  are  to  be  taken 
most  strongly  against  the  covenantor ;  but 
that  must  be  qualified  by  the  oliseiwation 
that  a  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  tlie  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  as  collected  from  the 
whole  context  of  the  instrument."  Brown- 
ing V.  Wright,  2  B.  &  Pul.  22;  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  v.  Gould,  2  B.  &  Aid.  487, 
494;  Barton  v.  Fitzgerald,  15  East,  530, 
546. 

(o)  Co.  Litt.  42  a. 

Ij))  See  sitpra,  n.  (n). 

\q)  Browning  v.  Beston,  Plowd.  140; 
Throckmorton  v.  Tracy,  id.  161  ;  Hill  v. 
Grange,  id.  171  ;  Chapman  v.  Dalton,  id. 
289  ;  Shep.  Touch.  98  ;  Co.  Lit.  197  a. 

(7-)  Shep.  Touch.  83;  Hcyward's  case, 
2  Rep.  35  b  ;  Jackson  v.  Hudson,  3  Johns. 
387  ;  Jackson  v.  Bloduet,  16  id.  172,  178. 

(s)  Edis  V.  Bury,  6  B.  &  Cr.  433  ;  Block 
V.  Bell,  1  Mood.  &  Rol).  149;  Miller  v. 
Thompson,  4  Scott,  N.  R.  204. 

[t)  Munn  V.  Baker,  2  Stark.  255.  See 
also,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  719,  n.  (/). 

(«)  Some  judges  have  been  of  opuiion 
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*In  cases  of  mutual  gift  or  mutual  promise,  where  neither  party 
is  more  the  giver  or  undertaker  than  the  other,  this  rule  would 
have  no  application.  (?;)     Nor  does  it  seem  that  it  is  permitted 


thflt  the  contract  of  guaranty  is  a  contract 
strictissimi  juris,  and  to  be  constraed  in 
favor  of  the  guarantor.  Thus,  in  Nichol- 
son V.  Paget,  1  Cr.  &  M.  48,  where  the 
words  were,  "  I  hereby  agree  to  be  an- 
swei'able  for  the  payment  of  £50  for  B.,  in 
case  B.  does  not  pay  for  the  gin,  &c.,  which 
he  receives  from  you,  and  I  will  pay  the 
amount,"  the  Court  of  Exchequer  held 
that  this  was  not  a  continuing  guaranty. 
And  BayJey,  B.,  said:  —  "This  is  a  con- 
tract of  guaranty,  wliich  is  a  contract  of  a . 
peculiar  description ;  for  it  is  not  a  con- 
tract which  a  party  is  entering  into  for  the 
payment  of  his  own  debt,  or  on  his  own 
behalf ;  but  it  is  a  contract  which  he  is  en- 
tering into  for  a  third  person ;  and  we 
think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  party  who 
takes  such  a  secm-ity  to  see  that  it  is 
couched  in  such  words  as  that  the  party 
so  giving  it  may  distinctly  understand  to 
what  extent  he  is  binding  himself.  .... 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect,  from  a 
party  who  is  fumisliing  goods  on  the  faith 
of  a  guaranty,  that  he  will  take  the  guar- 
anty in  terms  which  shall  plainly  and  in- 
telligibly point  out  to  the  party  giving  the 
guaranty  tlie  extent  to  whicli  he  expects 
that  the  lialiility  is  to  be  can-led."  And 
see,  to  the  same  effect,  Melville  v.  Hayden, 
3  B.  &  Aid.  593.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
tlie  hiter  case  of  Meyer  v.  Isaac,  6  M.  & 
"\V.  G05,  4  Jur.  437,"  the  counsel  for  the 
dcfiiirlant  having  cited  Nicholson  v.  Paget, 
Parke,  B.,  said:  —  "Can  you  find  any 
other  authority  in  favor  of  that  rule  of  con- 
struction '<:  It  certainly  is  at  variance  with 
the  general  principle  of  tlic  common  law, 
that  words  arc  always  to  l)e  taken  most 
strongly  against  the  party  using  them. 
Here  is  a  guaranty  in  tlic  sliaiic  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  dcf  iidant,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  the  ijlaintiff  to  give  credit  to  a 
jtarticular  person.  Now,  a  guaranty  is 
one  of  that  class  of  obligations  winch  is 
only  binding  on  one  of  tlie  ])ai'tics  wiicn  the 
otiier  chooses  by  his  own  act  to  make  it 
binding  on  him  also.  'J'liis  instrument 
only  <'ontains  tlie  words  of  one  of  the 
j)arlii'S  to  it,  namely,  of  the  defendant; 
and  does  not  affect  the  plaintill"  until  lie 
nets  u[)on  it  by  supplying  the  gonds." 
And  Aldirsiiii,  H.,  in  delivei'ing  the  judg- 
Iiiciit  of  llie  eonrt,  said  : — "  'I'bere  is  eoiiHid- 
crable  dillieulty  in  reconciling  all  the  cases 
on  tins  snbjeet;  wliich  prin<'i]ially  arises 
from  the  fact  that   they  are  not  quite  at 
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one  on  the  principle  to  be  followed  in  de- 
ciding questions  of  this  sort ;  some  laying 
it  down  that  a  liberal  construction  ought 
to  be  made  in  favor  of  thMBerson  giving 
the  guaranty ;  and  others ^Hat  it  ought  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
given,  which  was  the  rule  adopted  l)y  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Mason  v. 
Pritchard.  Now,  the  generally  received 
principle  of  law  is,  that  the  party  making 
any  instrument  should  take  care  so  to  ex- 
press the  nature  of  his  own  liability,  as 
that  he  may  not  be  bound  beyond  what  it 
was  his  intention  he  should  be,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  party  who  receives  the 
instrument,  and  on  the  faith  of  it  parts 
with  his  goods,  which  he  would  not,  per- 
haps, have  parted  with  othei-wise,  and  is, 
moreover,  not  the  person  by  whom  the 
words  of  the  instrument  constituting  the 
liability  are  used  at  all,  should  have  that 
instniment  construed  in  his  favor.  If, 
therefore,  I  were  obliged  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two  conflicting  principles  which 
have  been  laid  down  on  tliis  subject,  I 
should  rather  be  disposed  to  agree  with 
that  given  in  Mason  v.  Pritchard,  than 
with  the  opinion  oi'  Bayley,  B.,  in  Nichol- 
son V.  Paget."  See  also.  Mason  v.  Pritch- 
ard, 12  East,  227 ;  Hargreave  v.  Smee,  6 
Bing.  244.  And  see  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  508, 
and  notes. 

(v)  Co.  Lift.  42  a,  183  a.  The  condition 
of  an  obligation  is  considered  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  obligee,  and  so  is  constnied 
in  favor  of  the  obligor.  In  the  language 
of  Balchiv'n,  C.  J.,  and  Fitzherhcrt,  J.,  in 
Bold  I'.  Molineux,  Dyer,  14b,  17  a,  "every 
condition  of  an  obligation  is  as  a  defea- 
sance of  the  oi)ligation,  as  well  as  if  the 
obligation  were  single,  and  after  the  obligee 
made  indentures  of  defi-asanee,  and  it  is  all 
one,  for  the  condition  is  the  assent  and 
agreement  of  tlie  obligee,  and  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  obligor;  and  for  that 
reason  it  shall  always  be  taken  most  favor- 
ably for  the  obligor:  as  if  a  man  be  bound 
in  an  obligation  to  pay  ten  pounds  before 
such  a  [feast]  day,  thi'  obligor  is  not  bound 
to  pay  it  till  the  last  instant  of  the  next 
day  j)receditig  the  feast,  for  he  hath  all 
that  time  for  his  liberty  of  pavTuent.  So 
is  the  law,  if  I  be  bound  to  yon  on  condi- 
tion to  pay  ten  jionnds  before  the  feast  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  there  are  two  feasts  of 
St.  Thomas,  the  latest  feast  is  that  before 
which  1  am  bound  to  pay,  and  not  sooner, 
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to  affect  the  construction  when  a  third  party  would  be  thereby 
injured.  As  if  tenant  in  tail  make  a  lease  "for  life"  generally, 
this  shall  be  construed  to  be  a  lease  for  the  life  of  the  lessor, 
that  the  reversioner  may  not  suffer,  (w)  Another  reason  is,  that 
a  tenant  in  tail  cannot  legally  grant  a  lease  for  another's  life, 
and  the  rule  of  Lord  Coke  is  applied ;  namely,  that  an  intend- 
ment which  stands  with  the  law  shall  be  preferred  to  one  which 
is  wrongful  and  against  the  law.  (x)  This  rule,  that  words 
shall  be  construed  "  contra  proferentem,''^  was,  says  Lord  Bacon^ 
"  drawn  out  of  the  depth  of  reason  ; "  (?/)  but  we  have  already 
intimated  that  it  is  among  those  principles  of  interpretation 
which  have  the  least  influence  or  value. 

No  precise  form  of  words  is  necessary  even  in  a  specialty,  [z) 
Thus,  words  of  recital  in  a  deed  will  constitute  an  *agreement 
between  the  parties  on  which  an  action  of  covenant  may  be 
maintained,  [a)  And  the  recital  in  a  deed  of  a  previous  agree- 
ment is  equivalent  to  a  confirmation  and  renewal  of  the  agree- 
ment, [b)  And  words  of  proviso  and  condition  will  be  con- 
strued into  words  of  covenant,  when  such  is  the  apparent  in- 
tention and  meaning  of  the  parties,  [c)  And  even  words  of 
reservation  and  exception  in  a  lease  have  been  held  to  operate 


for  that  is  most  for  mj  advantage."  See 
also,  Shep.  Touch.  375,  376 ;  Powell  on 
Contracts,  396,  397 ;  Laughter's  case,  5 
Eep.  22  a. 

{w)  Co.  Litt.  42  a. 

(x)  See  ante,  p.  11,  n.  (o). 

(y)  Bac.  Max.  Reg.  3. 

(z)  "  In  our  law,"  says  Catline,  Sergeant, 
arguendo,  in  Browning  v.  Beston,  Plowd. 
140,  "  if  any  persons  are  agi-eed  ujion  a 
thing,  and  words  are  expressed  or  written 
to  make  the  agreement,  although  they  are 
not  apt  and  usual  words,  yet  if  they  luive 
substance  in  them  tending  to  the  effect 
proposed,  the  law  w^ill  take  them  to  be  of 
the  same  effect  as  usual  words  ;  for  the  law 
always  regards  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
and  will  apply  the  words  to  that  Mliich, 
in  common  ijresumption,  may  Ije  taken  to 
be  their  intent.  And  such  laws  are  very 
commendalile.  For  if  the  law  should  be 
so  precise,  as  always  to  insist  upon  a  pecu- 
liar form  and  order  of  words  in  agree- 
ments, and  would  not  regard  the  intention 
of  the  parties  when  it  was  expressed  in 
Other  words  of  suljstance,  but  would  rather 
apply  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the 
order  and  form  of  words  than  the  words 


to  the  intention  of  the  parties,  such  law 
would  be  more  full  of  fonn  than  of  sub- 
stance. But  our  law,  which  is  the  most 
reasonable  law  upon  earth,  regards  the 
effect  and  substance  of  words  more  than 
the  form  of  them,  and  takes  the  substance 
of  woi'ds  to  imply  the  form  thereof,  rather 
than  that  the  intent  of  the  paities  should 
be  void."  And  see  Tench  v.  Cheese,  31 
E.  L.  &  E.  397,  per  Cramcorth,  L.  C. 

(a)  Severn  v.  Clerks,  2  Leon.  122. 

(h)  Barfoot  V.  Ereswell,  3  Keb.  465 ; 
Saltourn  v.  Houstoun,  1  Bing.  433  ;  Samp- 
son V.  Eastcrby,  9  B.  &  Cr.  505. 

(c)  Claphara  v.  Movie,  1  Lev.  155,  1 
Keb.  842;  Shep.  Touch.  122;  Huff  v. 
Nickerson,  27  Maine,  100.  "  Wlierc  the 
language  of  an  agreement  can  be  resolved 
into  a  covenant,  the  judicial  inclination  is 
so  to  construe  it ;  and  hence  it  has  result- 
ed that  certain  features  have  ever  been 
held  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  con- 
dition. In  the  absence  of  any  of  these  it 
is  not  permitted  to  work  the  destructive 
effect  the  law  otherwise  attributes  to  it." 
Per  Bell,  J.,  in  Paschall  v.  Passmore,  15 
Penn.  St.  295,  307. 
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as  a  grant  of  a  right,  (d)  So  a  license  may  have  effect  as  a 
grant  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  if  it  be  sealed  and  de- 
livered, and  authorizes  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made  to  go  on 
the  licensor's  land,  and  make  some  use  of  the  land  to  his  own 
profit.  Not  so  if  it  be  only  a  license  to  do  some  particular  act, 
as  to  hunt  in  a  man's  park.  The  distinction  between  these  is 
not  always  obvious ;  and  the  same  license  may  operate  as  a 
grant  as  to  some  things,  and  as  a  mere  license  as  to  other 
things,  (e) 

*Even  a  bond  may  be  made  without  the  words  "  held  and 
firmly  obliged,"  although  they  are  technical  and  usual.  Any 
writing  under  seal  which  acknowledges  a  debt,  or  indicates  that 
the  maker  intends  to  be  bound  to  the  payment  of  a  definite  sum 
of  money,  would  be  construed  as  a  bond.  (/) 

A  question,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  whether  parties 
have  by  a  certain  instrument  made  a  lease,  or  only  an  agree- 
ment for  a  future  lease,  sometimes  presents  very  considerable 
difficulty.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  fixed  and  precise  rules 
which  will  always  suffice  to  decide  this  question.  Indeed,  each 
case  must  be  determined  upon  its  own  merits ;  and  little  more 
can  be  said  by  way  of  rule,  than  that  wherever  the  obvious  and 
natural  interpretation  of  the  words  used  would  indicate  the  in- 


(d)  Thus,  in  Wickham  v.  Hawker,  7  M. 
&  W.  03,  A.  and  B.  conveyed  to  D.  and 
his  heirs  certain  lands,  excepting  and  reserv- 
ing to  A.,  B.,  and  C,  their  heirs  and  as- 
si}i;ns,  liberty  to  come  into  and  upon  the 
lands,  and  there  to  hawk,  hunt,  fish,  and 
fowl :  Ilehl,  tliat  tills  was  not  in  law  a  res- 
'.rcdlioii  pi'ojierly  so  called,  but  a  nciv  gnint 
by  J),  (who  executed  the  deed)  of  the  lib- 
erty therein  mentioned,  and  therefore  that 
it  ini;:ht  iiuire  in  favor  of  C.  and  his  heirs, 
althoujrji  lie  was  not  a  party  to  the  deed. 
See  also.  Doe  d.  Douglas  v.  Lock,  2  Ad. 
&EI.  7()r>,  74.3. 

{>')  Wood  IK  Leadbitter,  13  M.  &  W. 
84.'j;  Woodward  ?'.  Secly,  11  III.  1.57; 
Cook  )'.  Stearns,  11  Mass.  5,3.3.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  license  which  is  cou])led 
with  a  grant,  and  a  license  which  operates 
merely  as  a  license,  is  ailniirably  stated  by 
lj()ri\  Chief  Justice  VdinilKin,  In  'i'bonias 
V.  Sorrell,  Vaugh.  3.30,  .3.')1.  "AdisjM'n- 
natioii  or  liccns(^,"  says  he,  "  properly 
passetli  no  inten-st,  nor  alters  or  transfers 
property  in  any  thing,  but  only  makes  an 
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action  lawful,  Mhich  without  it  had  been 
unlawful ;  as  a  license  to  go  beyond  the 
seas,  to  hunt  in  a  man's  park,  to  eoine  into 
his  house,  are  only  actions  which,  without 
license,  had  been  unlawful.  But  a  license 
to  hunt  in  a  man's  park,  and  cany  away 
the  deer  killed  to  his  own  use  ;  to  cut  down 
a  tree  in  a  man's  ground,  and  to  carry  it 
away  the  next  day  after  to  his  own  use, 
are  licenses  as  to  the  acts  of  hunting  and 
cutting  down  the  tree ;  but  as  to  the  cany- 
ing  awaj^  of  the  deer  killed,  and  tree  cut 
down,  they  arc  grants.  So  to  license  a 
man  to  eat  my  meat,  or  to  fire  the  wood 
in  my  I'himney  to  warm  him  by,  as  to  the 
actions  of  eating,  liriiig  my  wood,  and 
wanning  hiin,  they  are  licenses;  but  it  is 
coiise(|uent  necessarily  to  those  actions 
that  my  ])roperty  be  <1estroyed  in  the  meat 
eaten,  and  In  the  wood  burnt,  so  as  in  some 
cases  by  c()nse(|nent  and  not  directly,  and 
as  its  eifect,  a  dispensation  or  license  may 
destroy  and  alter  property." 

(  /')  Dodson  r.  Kayes,  Yelv.  193 ;  Coi-e's 
case,  l-)yer,  20  a. 
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tention  of  the  party  actually  in  possession  to  divest  himself 
thereof  forthwith,  in  favor  of  the  other  who  is  to  come  into 
possession  under  him  for  a  definite  time,  these  words  will  con- 
stitute an  actual  lease  for  years,  although  the  words  used  muy 
be  more  proper  to  a  release  or  covenant,  or  to  an  agreement  for 
a  subsequent  lease.  But  if  the  whole  instrument,  fairly  con- 
sidered, indicates  that  it  is  only  the  purpose  and  agi'eement  of 
the  parties  hereafter  to  make  such  a  lease,  then  it  must  be  con- 
strued as  only  such  agreement,  although  some  of  the  language 
might  indicate  a  present  lease,  (g-) 

*A11  legal  instruments  should  be  grammatically  written,  and 
should  be  construed  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  But 
this  is  not  an  absolute  rule  of  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  so  far 
immaterial  in  what  part  of  an  instrument  any  clause  is  WTitten, 
that  it  will  be  read  as  of  any  place  and  with  any  context,  and 
if  necessary,  transposed,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  certain 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  parties,  (h)  Still  this  will  be  done 
only  when  their  certain  and  evident  intent  requires  it.  Inaccu- 
racy or  confusion  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  and  clauses 
of  an  instrument  is  therefore  always  dangerous,  because  the  in- 
tent may  in  this  way  be  made  so  uncertain  as  not  to  admit  of 
a  remedy  by  construction,  (i)     Generally  all  relative  W'ords  are 

(c/)  "It  may  be  laid  down  for  a  rule,"  sufficient  to  prove  such  a  contract,  iuM-liat 

says   Lord   Chief   Baron    Gilbeii,    "  that  form  soever  they  are  introduced,  or  liow- 

whatever  words  are  sufficient  to   explain  ever  variously  applicable,  the  law  calls  in 

the  intent  of  the  parties,  that  the  one  shall  the  intent  of  the  parties,  and  models  and 

divest  himself  of  the  possession,  and  the  governs   the  words   accordingly."      Bac. 

other  come  into  it  for  such  a  determinate  Abr.  Tit.  Leases,  (K).      See  also,  for  a 

time,  such  words,  whether  they  run  in  the  full   discussion  of   this    subject    and    an 

form  of  a  license,  covenant,  or  agreement,  analysis  of  the   cases,   Piatt   on   Leases, 

are  of  themselves  sufficient,  and  will  in  Pt.  3,  ch.  4,  sec.  3 ;    Taylor's  Landlord 

construction  of  law  amount  to  a  lease  for  and   Tenant,  §  37,  et  spq. ;   and  tlie  late 

years  as  effi.'ctually  as  if  the  most  proper  case  of  Stratton  v.  Pettit,  30  E.  L.  &  E. 

and  pertinent  words  had  been  made  use  of  479. 

for  that  purpose;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  (h)  Ter  Buller,  J.,  in  Ihikc  of  Northiim- 
the  most  proper  and  authentic  form  of  berland  v.  Errington,  5  T.  P.  526.  Tims, 
words,  whereby  to  describe  and  pass  a  if  a  man  in  the  month  of  February  make 
present  lease  for  years,  are  made  use  of,  a  lease  for  years,  reserving  a  yearly  rent 
yet  if  upon  the  whole  deed  there  appears  payable  at  the  feasts  of  St.  !Micliael  the 
no  such  intent,  but  that  they  are  only  pre-  Ai-changel,  [Sept.  29,]  and  the  Annuncia- 
paratory  and  relative  to  a  future  lease  to  tion  of  our  Lady,  [March  25,]  during  the 
be  made,  the  law^vill  rather  do  violence  to  tenn,  the  law  shall  make  transposition^f 
the  words  than  Isreak  through  the  intent  the  feasts,  namely,  at  the  feasts  of  ^ 
of  the  parties :  for  a  lease  for  years  being  Annunciation  and  St.  Micliael  the  Arch- 
no  other  than  a  contract  for  the  possession  angel,  that  the  rent  may  be  jiaid  yearly 
and  profits  of  the  lands  on  the  one  side,  during  the  tenn.  Co.  Lift.  217  b.  See 
and  a  recompense  of  rent  or  other  income  also,  1  Jarman  on  Wills,  437,  et  seq. 
on  the  other,  if  the  words  made  use  of  are  (i)  "  Note  reader,"  saitli  Lord  Coke,  "al- 
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read  as  referring  to  the  nearest  antecedent,  (j)  But  this  rule  of 
grammar  is  not  a  rule  of  law,  .where  the  whole  instrument 
shows  plainly  that  a  reference  was  intended  to  an  earlier  ante- 
cedent, (k) 

*So,  as  a  general  proposition,  where  clauses  are  repugnant  and 
incompatible,  the  earlier  prevails  in  deeds  and  other  instruments 
inter  vivos,  if  the  inconsistency  be  not  so  great  as  to  avoid  the 
instrument  for  uncertainty  (/)     But  in  the  construction  of  wills, 


though  mala  grammatica  non  vitiat  i?istrii- 
menta,  yet  in  expositione  instrumentonim 
mala  grammatica,  quod  fieri  possit,  vitanda 
est."     Finch's  case,  6  Rep.  39. 

(/)  Com.  Dig.  Tit.  Parols,  (A.  14); 
Jenk.  Cent.  180;  Bold  v.  Molineux,  Dj^er, 
14  b ;  Baring  v.  Christie,  5  East,  398 ;  Rex 
V.  Inhabitants  of  St.  Mary's,  1  B.  &  Aid. 
327. 

(k)  Guier's  case,  Dyer,  46  b;  Carbonel 
V.  Davies,  1  Strange,  394 ;  Staniland  v. 
Hopkins,  9  M.  &  W.  178,  192;  Gray  r. 
Clark,  11  Venn.  583.  Where.  A.  demises 
to  B.  for  the  temi  of  his  natural  life,  the 
demise  is,  prima  facie,  for  the  life  of  B. 
But  where  A.  demised  to  B.  his  executors 
and  administrators,  for  the  tenn  of  his  nat- 
ural hfe,  and  the  lease  contained  a  cove- 
nant by  A.  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the 
premises  by  B.,  his  executors,  &c.,  during 
the  natural  life  of  A.,  it  was  held  that  the 
word  "  his  "  in  the  demising  clause  must 
be  refeiTcd  to  A.,  the  grantor,  and  not  to 
B.,  though  his  name  was  the  last  antece- 
dent. Doe  V.  Dodd,  5  B.  &  Ad.  689.  In 
scire  facias  against  bail,  the  notice  to  the 
defendant  was  dated  on  the  3d  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1842,  and  stated  that  the  execution 
was  retumaljlo  on  the  3d  Tuesday  of  Oc- 
tober next.  Held,  that  the  word  "next" 
refeiTcd  to  the  3d  Tuesday  of  the  month, 
and  not  to  the  month,  and  tliat  it  was  suf- 
ficient. Nettlcton  v.  Billings,  13  New 
Ham]).  446.     Sec  Osgood  v.  Hutchins,  6 

id.  374  ;  Trcscot  v. ,  Cro.  Jac.  646  ; 

Buckley  '■.  (iiiildbank,  id.  678;  Bunn  v. 
Thoma'^,  2  Jobiis.  190;  Tompkins  v.  Cor- 
win,  9  Cow.  2.'5,').  The  rule  is,  ad  proxi- 
mum  antecedcns  fiat  relatio,  si  seiitetitia  non 
imjiediat.     Bold  v.  Molineux,  Dyer,  14  b. 

{/)  Siicp.  Touch.  88;  Cotlier  r.  Merrick, 
Ilaahv.  94;  CJarter  v.  Kungstcad,  Owen, 
M  ;  Doe  /•.  Pii^'gs,  2  Taunt.  109.  In  the 
nody  of  a  deed  of  scttlenicnt  were  these 
wonlH  :  —  ".£1,000  sterling,  lawful  money 
of  Ireland."  The  Vicc-Ciiancellor,  in 
giving  jiidj^incnt  in  the  case,  said  :  —  "It 
bcin;,'  then  impossible  to  afTix  a  meaning; 
to  the  words,  'sterling   lawful   money  of 
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L-eland,'  taken  altogether,  I  must  deal 
with  them  according  to  the  rule  of  law  as 
to  construing  a  deed,  which  is,  that  if 
you  find  the  first  words  have  a  clear  mean- 
ing, but  those  that  follow  are  inconsistent 
with  them,  to  reject  the  latter."  Cope  v. 
Cope,  15  Sim.  118.  See  White  v.  Han- 
cock, 2  C.  B.  830;  Hardman  v.  Hardman, 
Cro.  Eliz.  886 ;  Youde  v.  Jones,  13  M.  & 
W.  534.  If  any  thing  be  granted  gener- 
ally, and  thei-e  follow  restrictive  words, 
wliich  go  to  destroy  the  grant,  they  are  re- 
jected as  being  repugnant  to  that  which  is 
first  granted.  See  Stukeley  r.  Butler, 
Hob.  168,  172,  173,  Moore,  880.  Not  so, 
however,  where  the  words  that  follow  are 
only  explanatory,  and  are  not  repugnant 
to  the  grant ;  as  in  case  of  a  feoft'ment  of 
two  acres,  habendum  the  one  in  fee,  and  the 
other  in  tail,  the  habendum  only  explains 
the  manner  of  taking,  and  does  not  re- 
strain the  gift.  Jackson  v.  L'eland,  3 
Wend.  99  ;  23  Am.  Jur.  277,  278.  Where 
the  condition  of  a  bond  for  the  payment 
of  money  is,  that  the  bond  shall  be  void 
if  the  money  is  not  paid,  it  is  held  that  the 
condition  is  void  for  repugnancy.  Mills 
V.  Wriglit,  1  Freem.  247  ;  S.  C.  nom.  Wells 
V.  Wright,  2  Mod.  285  ;  Wells  v.  Tregusan, 
2  Salk.  463,  11  Mod.  191  ;  Vernon  v.  Al- 
sop,  1  Lev.  77,  Sid.  105;  Gully  v.  Gully, 
1  Hawks,  20 ;  Stockton  v.  Turner,  7  J.  J. 
Marsh.  192.  In  39  H.  6, 10  a,  i)l.  15,  it  is 
said  by  Littleton  to  have  been  adjudged 
that  such  a  t'ondition  was  good,  and  that 
a  ])lca  to  an  action  on  the  bond,  that  the 
defendant  had  not  paid  the  money,  was  a 
good  bar.  And  Prisvt  affirmed  the  case, 
and  said  that  he  was  of  counsel  in  the 
matter  when  he  was  sergeant.  But  that 
decision  cannot  now  be  considered  as  law. 
Where,  however,  the  payee  of  a  note,  at 
the  time  it  was  signed  by  the  makers,  and 
as  a  ])art  of  the  same  transaction,  indorsed 
thereon  a  promise  "not  to  compel  pay- 
ment thereof,  but  to  receive  the  amount 
when  convenient  for  the  promisors  to  jiay 
it,"  it  was  licltl  lliat  tlic  indorsement  must 
be  taken  a.s  part  of  the   instrument,  and 
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it  has  been  said  that  the  latter  clause  prevails,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  presumed  to  be  a  subsequent  thought  or  purpose  of 
the  testator,  and  therefore  to  express  his  last  will,  (m) 

An  inaccurate  description,  and  even  a  wrong  name  of  a  *per- 
son,  will  not  necessarily  defeat  an  instrument.  But  it  is  said 
that  an  error  like  this  cannot  be  corrected  by  construction,  un- 
less there  is  enough  beside  in  the  instrument  to  identify  the 
person,  and  thus  to  supply  the  means  of  making  the  correction. 
That  is,  taking  the  whole  instrument  together,  there  must  be  a 
reasonable  certainty  as  to  the  person.  It  is  also  said,  that  only 
those  cases  fall  within  the  rule  in  which  the  description  so  far 
as  it  is  false  applies  to  no  person,  and  so  far  as  it  is  true  applies 
only  to  one.  But  even  if  the  name  or  description,  where  erro- 
neous, apply  to  a  wrong  person,  we  think  the  law  would  per- 
mit correction  of  the  error  by  construction,  where  the  instru- 
ment, as  a  whole,  showed  certainly  that  it  was  an  error,  and 
also  showed  with  equal  certainty  how  .the  error  might  and 
should  be  corrected,  (n) 

The  law,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  in  reference 
to  various  topics,  frequently  supplies  by  its  implications  the 
want  of  express  agreements  between  the  parties.  But  it  never 
overcomes  by  its  implications  the  express  provisions  of  par- 
ties, (o)  If  these  are  illegal,  the  law  avoids  them.  If  they  are 
legal,  it  yields  to  them,  and  does  not  put  in  their  stead  what  it 
would  have  put  by  implication  if  the  parties  had  been  silent. 
The  general  ground  of  a  legal  implication  is,  that  the  parties 
to  the  contract  would  have  expressed  that  which  the  law  im- 
plies, had  they  thought  of  it,  or  had  they  not  supposed  it  was 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  it   because  the  law  provided   for   it. 

that  the  payee  never  could  maintain  an  ley,  2  My.  &  K.  149;  1  Jarm.  on  "Wills, 
action  thereon.  Baniard  v.  Gushing,  4  411.  "  If  I  devise  my  land  to  J.  S.,  and 
Mete.  230.  It  has  been  laid  down,  that  afterwards  by  the  same  will  I  devise  it  to 
where  A.  grants  land  to  B.,  and  aftenvards  J.  D.,  now  J.  S.  shall  ha^'e  notliing,  be- 
in  the  same  deed  he  grants  the  same  land  cause  it  was  my  last  will  that  J.  I),  should 
to  C,  the  grantee  first  named  takes  the  have  it."  Per  Anderson,  C.  J.,  in  Carter 
whole  land.  Jenk.  Cent.  256.  If  the  in-  v.  Kungstead,  Owen,  84.  But  see,  as  to 
consistency  between  parts  of  an  instru-  this  doctrine,  Paramour  v.  Yardley,  Plowd. 
mcnt  is  such  .as  to  render  its  meaning  .541,  n.  (r/)  ;  Co.Litt.  112  b,  n.  (1) ;  23  Am. 
wholly  uncertain  and  insensible,  it  will  be  Jur.  277,  278. 

void.     Doe  v.  Fleming,  5  Tyrw.  1013.  (?i)  See  Broom's  Legal  JIaxims,  2d  ed. 
(ni)  Shcp.  Touch.  88  ;  Co.  Litt.  112b;  p.  490,  et  seq.     We  shall  consider  this  sub- 
Paramour  r.  Yardley,  Plowd.  541  ;  Doe  ject  more  fully  hereafter. 
V.  Biggs,  2  Taunt.  109;    Constantine   v.         {o)  E.rpressum/acit  ccssare  taciturn.    Co.- 
Constantine,  6  Ves.  100  ;  Sherratt  i'.  Bent-  Litt.  210  a ;  Goodall's  case,  5  Rep.  97. 
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But  where  the  parties  do  themselves  make  express  provision, 
the  reason  of  the  implication  fails.  If  the  parties  expressly 
provided  not  any  thing  dift'erent,  but  the  very  same  thing  which 
the  law  would  have  implied,  now  this  provision  may  be  re- 
garded as  made  twice;  by  the  parties  and  by  the  law.  And  as 
one  of  these  is  surplusage,  that  made  by  the  parties  is  deemed 
to  be  so;  and  hence  is  derived  another  rule  of  construction, 
namely,  that  the  expression  of  those  things  which  the  law  im- 
plies works  nothing,  (p) 

*If,  however,  there  be  many  things  of  the  same  class  or  kind, 
the  expression  of  one  or  more  of  them  implies  the  exclusion  of 
all  not  expressed ;  and  this  even  if  the  law  would  have  implied 
all,  if  none  had  been  enumerated,  (q)  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
implied  covenants  are  controlled  and  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  express  covenants.  Thus,  in  a  lease,  the  word 
"  demise  "  raises  by  legal  implication  a  covenant  both  of  title 
in  the  lessor  and  of  quiet  enjoyment  by  the  lessee.  But  if  with 
the  word  "  demise  "  there  is  an  express  covenant  for  quiet  en- 
joyment, there  is  then  no  implied  covenant  for  title,  (r)  So  a 
mortgage  by  law  passes  all  the  fixtures  of  shops,  foundries,  and 
the  like,  on  the  land  mortgaged ;  but  if  the  instrument  enumer- 
ates a  part,  without  words  distinctly  referring  to  the  residue,  or 
requiring  a  construction  which  shall  embrace  the  residue,  no  fix- 
tures pass  but  those  enumerated,  [s)  So  where  in  a  charter- 
party  the  shipper  covenanted  to  pay  freight  for  goods  "  delivered 
at  A,"  and  the  ship  was  wrecked  at  B,  and  the  defendant  there 
accepted  his  goods,  he  was  still  held  not  bound  to  pay  freight 
pro  rata  ilineris ;  {()  although  he  would,  under  a  common  char- 
ter-party or  bill  of  lading,  be  bound  to  pay  freight  for  any  part 
of  the  transit  performed,  if  at  the  end  of  that  part  he  accepted 
the  goods,  (w) 

(p)  Tliercforc,  if  llic  kin^  make  a  lease        [q)  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  max- 

for  ycar.s,  rcnderinfj  a  rent  i)ayal)le  at  his  im,  crprcssio  toiius  est  cxrliisio  altcriiis.  Co. 

receipt  at  Wcstiniii.stcr,  and  (^raiit  tlic  re-  Litt.  210  a.      See  also,  Hare  i'.  Horton,  5 

version  to  uiiother,  the  j^^ninlec  shall  de-  JJ.  &  Ad.  715;  The  King  v.  Inhahitants 

inaiid  the  rent  U|)(jii   tlie  land,  for  the  law,  of  Sedgley,  2  id.  G5. 

without  exprcsH    words    ini])liis    that   tlie         (r)  Noke's  case,  4  Ilep..80 b ;  Merrill  ^^ 

lessee  in  the  kind's  case  nnist  jiay  the  rent  Frame,  4  Tannt.  .'129  ;  Line  v.  Stephenson, 

at  the  king's  receipt;  anil  crjirrssio  roniin  4  Bing.  N.  C.  G78 ;  5  id.  183. 
qua- t/iiutf. iimuiit tii/ill ujiirdlur.   Boroughes's         (*•)  Hare  v.  Horton,  .5  B.  &  Ad.  715. 
ca,se,  4  Kej).  72 h;  Co.  Litt.  201  h.      See         (/)  ('ook  v.  Jennings,  7  T.  R.  381. 
also,  Co.  Litt.  191  a;  Ives's  case,  5  Hep.         (a)  Luke  v.  Lyde,  2  BniT.  882;  Mitchell 

11.  V.  Darthez,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  555. 

[2G]         • 
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Instruments  are  often  used  which  are  in  part  printed  and  in 
part  written  ;  that  is,  they  are  printed  with  blanks,  which  are 
afterwards  filled  up;  and  the  question  may  occur,  to  which  a 
preference  should  be  given.  The  general  answer  is,  to  the  writ- 
ten part.  What  is  printed  is  intended  to  apply  to  large  classes 
of  contracts,  and  not  to  any  one  exclusively ;  the  blanks  are 
left  purposely  that  the  special  statements  or  provisions  should 
be  inserted,  which  belong  to  this  contract  and  *not  to  others,  and 
thus  discriminate  this  from  others.  And  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  attention  of  the  parties  was  more  closely  given 
to  those  phrases  which  they  themselves  selected,  and  which  ex- 
press the  especial  particulars  of  their  own  contract,  than  to 
those  more  general  expressions  which  belong  to  all  contracts  of 
this  class,  (v) 


SECTION    IV. 

ENTIRETY    OF    CONTRACTS. 

The  question  whether  a  contract  is  entire  or  separable  is  often 
of  great  importance.  Any  contract  may  consist  of  many  parts  ; 
'and  these  may  be  considered  as  parts  of  one  whole,  or  as  so 
many  distinct  contracts,  entered  into  at  one  time,  and  expressed 
in  the  same  instrument,  but  not  thereby  made  one  contract. 
No  precise  rule  can  be  given  by  which  this  question  in  a  given 
case  may  be  settled.  Like  most  other  questions  of  construc- 
tion, it  depends  upon  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  this  must 
be  discovered  in  each  case  by  considering  the  language  em- 
ployed and  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract. 

If  the  part  to  be  performed  by  one  party  consists  of  several 
distinct  and  separate  items,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
other  is  apportioned  to  each  item  to  be  performed,  or  is  left  to 
be  implied  by  law,  such  a  contract  will  generally  be  held  to  be 
severable,  (ifj)      And  the  same  rule  holds  where  *the  price  to  be 

(v)  Robertson  v.  French,  4  East,  130,  (?r)  This  point  is  well  ilhistratcd  by  the 

136;    Alsag-cr  v.    St.    Katharine's   Dock  case  of  Johnson  r.  Jolnisnn,  3  B.  &  P. 

Company,   14  M.  &  W.  794;  per  Oa/dt'i/,  162.     In  that  case  the  i)laintitl"  liad  pur- 

C.  J.,  m  Weisser  v.  Maithnid,  3  ISandf.  chased  from  the  same  persons  two  parcels 

318.  of  real  estate,  the  one  for  £700,  the  other 
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[part  n. 


paid  is  clearly  and  distinctly  apportioned  to  different  parts  of 
what  is  to  be  performed,  although    the  latter  is  in  its  nature 


for  .£300,  and  had  taken  one  convcvanee 
for  both.  After  ha\-ing  paid  the  ])urchase- 
money  and  taken  possession,  he  was  evict- 
ed from  the  smaller  parcel,  in  consequence 
of  a  defect  iii  the  title  derived  under  the 
purchase,  and  thereupon  broufrht  an  action 
for  money  liad  and  received  to  recover 
back  the  £300,  at  the  same  time  refusing 
to  give  U])  the  parcel  of  land  for  which 
£700  had  been  paid.  And  the  court  held 
that  he  was  entitled  to  recover.  Lord 
Alvunley,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  said:  —  "My  difficulty  has  been, 
how  far  the  agreement  is  to  be  considered 
as  one  contract  for  the  purchase  of  both 
sets  of  premises,  and  how  far  the  party 
can  recover  so  much  as  he  has  paid  by 
way  of  consideration  for  the  part  of  which 
the  title  has  failed,  and  retain  the  other 
part  of  the  bargain.  This  for  a  time 
occasioned  doubts  in  my  mind  ;  for  if  the 
latter  question  were  involved  in  this  case 
it  would  l)e  a  question  for  a  court  of  equity. 
K  the  question  were  how  far  the  particu- 
lar part  of  which  the  title  has  failed  formed 
an  essential  ingredient  of  the  bargain,  the 
grossest  injiistiee  would  ensue  if  a  party 
were  suffered  in  a  court  of  law  to  say  that 
he  would  retain  all  of  which  the  title  was 
good,  and  recover  a  proportional )le  part 
of  the  pureliase-money  for  the  rest.  Pos- 
sibly the  part  which  he  retains  might  not 
have  been  sold,  unless  the  other  part  had 
been  taken  at  the  same  time ;  and  ought 
not  to  be  valued  in  proportion  to  its  ex-  ■ 
tent,  l)ut  accorduig  to  the  various  circum- 
stances coiuiected  with  it.  I'ut  a  court  of 
equity  may  inquire  into  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  may  ascertain  how  far  one 
part  of  the  bargain  fcjrmed  a  material 
ground  for  the  rest,  and  may  award  a 
compensation  according  to  the  real  state 
of  the  transaction.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, no  such  question  arises;  for  it  aj)- 
pears  to  me  that  altliough  both  pieces  of 
ground  were  bargained  for  at  the  same 
time,  we  nnist  consider  the  bargain  as 
consisting  of  two  distinct  contracts;  and 
that  the  one  jiart  was  sold  for  £.300,  and 
tlie  other  for  £700."  And  see  to  th(! 
same  point,  Maylicld  ?•.  Wadslcy,  3  15.  & 
C.  357.  'J'lie  statement  in  tlic  text,  that, 
where  tlic  subject  of  the  contract  consists 
of  several  distinct  and  independent  items, 
and  no  express  agreement  is  mad(;  as  to 
the  consideration  to  be  ))aiil,  the  contract 
m!iy  be  considered  as  severalih",  is  well 
ilhistrated  l)y  tlie  case  of  Itoliinson  v. 
Green,  3  Alctc  l.'iO.     Tliat  was  an  action 
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of  assumpsit  to  recover  compensation  for 
services  rendered  by  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant  as  an  auctioneer,  in  selling 
seventy-six  lots  of  wood.  The  plaintiff 
was  a  licensed  auctioneer  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  Two  of  the  lots  of  wood 
sold  were  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
the  rest  were  in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 
The  defendant  contended  that  the  claim 
of  the  plaintiff"  was  entire ;  that  part  of  it 
was  a  claim  for  services  which  were  ille- 
gal, in  selling  property  out  of  his  county ; 
and  that  the  contract  being  entire,  and  the 
consideration,  as  to  part  at  least,  illegal, 
the  action  could  not  be  maintained.  Sed 
non  allocatur,  for,  per  Shaw,  C.  J.:  — 
"  The  plaintiff"  does  not  claim  on  an  entire 
contract.  The  sale  of  each  lot  is  a  dis- 
tinct contract.  The  plaintiff's  claun  for  a 
compensation  arises  upon  each  several 
sale,  and  is  complete  on  such  sale.  If 
there  were  an  express  promise  to  pay  him 
a  fixed  sum,  as  a  compensation  f(jr  the 
entire  sale,  it  would  have  presented  a  dif- 
ferent question.  Where  an  entire  promise 
is  made  on  one  entire  consideration,  and 
part  of  that  consideration  is  illegal,  it  may 
avoid  the  entire  contract.  But  here  is  no 
evidence  of  a  ])romise  of  one  entire  sum 
for  the  whole  service.  It  is  tlic  ordinary 
case  of  an  auctioneer's  commission,  wliich 
accrues  upon  each  entire  and  complete 
sale.  We  do  not  see  how  the  question 
can  be  answered,  which  was  put  in  the 
argument,  namely,  sup])0sing  the  plaintiff 
had  stopped  after  selling  the  two  lots  lying 
in  iSoutli  Reading,  whicli  it  was  lawful  for 
him  to  sell,  would  he  not  have  been  enti- 
tled to  his  commission  1  If  he  would,  we 
do  not  perceive  how  his  claim  can  be 
avoided,  by  showing  that  lie  did  some- 
thing else  on  the  same  day,  wliicli  was  not 
malum  in  se,  but  an  act  iirohibited  I)}-  law, 
on  considerations  of  public  ]io]iey.  The 
court  are  of  ojiinion  that  the  plaintiff's 
chum  for  a  quantum  meruit  may  be  apj)or- 
tioned,  aiul  that  he  is  entitled  to  recover 
for  his  services  in  the  sale  of  the  two  lots." 
And  sec  Mavor  v.  Pvne,  3  liing.  285 ; 
I'erkins  v.  Hart,  11  "Wheat.  237,  251; 
Withers  V.  Kevnolds,  2  B.  &  Ad.  882; 
Sickels  r.  Patt'ison,  14  Wend.  257;  Mo- 
Knight  r.  Dunlop,  4  Barb.  36,  47  ;  Snook 
V.  Fries,  19  id.  313;  Carleton  v.  Woods, 
8  Post.  290  ;  Pobin.son  i\  Snyder,  25  Peim. 
St.  203.  For  till!  law  a])iilieable  to  cases 
wliere  ])ropcrly  is  ])urchascd  in  lots  at 
auction  at  separate  biddings,  see  ante,  vol. 
1,  p.  417. 
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single  and  entire.  (:/;)  But  the  mere  fact  that  *the  subject  of  the 
contract  is  sold  by  weight  or  measure,  and  the  value  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  price  affixed  to  each  pound,  or  yard,  or  bushel,  of 
the  quantity  contracted  for,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  render  the 
contract  severable.  (//)  And  if  the  consideration  to  be  paid  is 
single  and  entire,  the  contract  *must  be  held  to  be  entire,  al- 


(,r)  Thus,  if  a  ship  be  built  upon  a 
special  contract,  and  it  is  part  of  the  tenns 
of  that  contract  th:it  aiven  portions  of  the 
price  sliall  he  paid  according  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  namely,  ]iart  wlien  the 
keel  is  laid ;  i>art  when  at  the  light  plank  ; 
and  the  remainder  when  the  ship  is 
launched,  there  arises  a  separate  contract 
for  each  instalment;  and  therefore  when 
the  keel  is  laid,  or  any  other  pait  of  the 
shi]j  for  which  an  instalment  is  to  be  paid 
is  completed,  an  action  lies  immediately 
for  the  one  party  to  recover  the  instalment, 
and  that  part  of  the  ship  becomes  by  the 
payment  the  property  of  the  other  party. 
Woods  V.  Russell,  5  B.  &  Aid.  942.  See 
also,  Clarke  v.  Sjience,  4  Ad.  &  El.  448 ; 
Laidler  c.  Burlinson,  2  M.  &  W.  602; 
Cunningham  v.  Morrell,  10  Johns.  203; 
Andrews  v.  Durant,  1  Kern.  35. 

(//)  Clark  r.  Baker,  5  Mete.  452.  Tlie 
plaintiff  in  this  case  purchased  of  the  de- 
fendant a  cargo  of  corn  on  board  a 
schooner  lying  in  Boston,  agreeing  to  pay 
764  cents  per  bushel  for  the  yellow  corn, 
and  73|  cents  for  the  white  corn  ;  the  de- 
fendant wan-anting  it  to  be  of  a  certain 
quality.  The  quantity  of  corn  was  not 
known  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  but  it 
aftenvards  appeared  that  there  were  be- 
tween 2,00-)  and  3,000  bushels.  The 
plaintiff  paid  the  defendant  $1,200  in 
advance,  and  after  having  received  enough 
of  the  corn  to  amount,  at  the  agreed 
price,  to  $1,067.02,  refused  to  receive  any 
more,  on  the  ground  that  the  remainder 
was  not  such  as  the  cargo  was  warranted 
to  be.  This  action  was  brought  to  recover 
the  difference  l)etwecn  the  aforesaid  sums 
of  $1,200  and  $1,067.02.  The  defend- 
ant objected  that  the  contract  was  entire, 
and  that  the  present  action  could  not  be 
maintained,  without  proof  that  the  plain- 
tiff oB'ered  to  return  the  com  which  he 
had  acceiitcd  ;  aiKl  this  objection  was  sus- 
tained. Hubbard,  J.,  said  :  —  "  The  ques- 
tion in  the  present  case  resolves  itself  into 
this  :  Was  there  one  bargain  for  the  whole 
cargo,  or  were  there  two  distinct  contracts 
for  the  yellow   and   white  com,  or  was 
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there  a  separate  and  independent  bargain 
for  eiR'h  bushel  of  corn  contracted  for,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  recei])t  of  one 
ov  more  bushels  of  the  wan-anted  quality 
imposed  no  duty  upon  the  plaintiff  to  re- 
tahi  the  residue  1  And  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  contract  was  an  entire  one.  The 
bargain  was  not  for  2,000  or  3,000  bushels 
of  com,  but  it  was  for  the  cargo  of  the 
schooner  Shjdock,  be  the  quantity  more 
or  less  ;  a  cargo  known  to  consist  of  two 
different  kinds  of  corn ;  and  the  means 
taken  to  ascei-tain  the  amount  to  be  paid 
were  in  the  usual  mode,  by  agreeing  on 
the  rate  per  bushel  for  the  two  kinds,  and 
take  the  whole.  .  .  .  There  is  no  ground, 
on  the  evidence  as  reported,  to  maintain 
that  there  wci-e  two  contracts  for  the  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  corn ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
but  that  the  1,400  busliels  that  were  re- 
tained consisted  of  a  part  of  each.  So 
that  the  plaintiff,  to  support  his  i)Osition, 
must  contend,  as  he  has  'contended,  that 
the  bargains  in  this  case  were  separate 
bargains  for  each  several  bushel  of  a  given 
quality,  and  for  a  distinct  price.  But  this 
separation  into  parts  so  minute,  of  a  con- 
tract of  this  nature,  can  never  be  admit- 
ted ;  for  it  might  lead  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  suits  indefinitely,  in  giving  a  dis- 
tinct right  of  action  for  every  distinct 
portion.  As  well  might  a  man  who  sold  a 
chest  of  tea  by  the  pound,  or  a  piece  of  cloth 
by  the  yard,  or  a  piece  of  land  by  the  foot  or 
by  the  acre,  contend  that  each  pound,  yard, 
foot,  or  acre,  was  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
contract,  and  each  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
rate action."  So  in  Davis  r.  Maxwell,  12 
Mete.  286,  where  the  plaintiff  agreed  with 
the  defendant  to  work  on  the  fann  of  the 
latter  for  the  period  of  "  seven  months,  at 
twelve  dollars  per  month,"  it  was  Juki  that 
the  contract  was  entii-e ;  that  eighty-four 
dollars  were  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  seven 
months,  and  not  twelve  dollars  at  the  end 
of  each  month ;  and  that  the  plaintiff,  on 
leavhig  the  defendant's  service  without 
good  cause  before  the  seven  months  ex- 
pired, was  not  entitled  to  recover  any 
thing  of  the  defendant. 
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though  the  subject  of  the  contract  may  consist  of  several  dis- 
tinct and  wholly  independent  items,  (c) 


SECTION    V. 

APPORTIONMENT    OF    CONTRACTS. 

A  contract  is  said  to  be  apportionable  when  the  amount  of 
-consideration  to  be  paid  by  the  one  party  depends  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  performance  by  the  other.  The  question  of  apportion- 
ment must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  of  entirety,  con- 
sidered in  the  last  section.  The  latter  must  always  be  deter- 
mined before  the  former  can  properly  arise.  For  the  question 
of  apportionment  always  addresses  itself  to  a  contract  which 
has  already  been  ascertained  to  be  single  and  entire. 

When  parties  enter  into  a  contract  by  which  the  amount  to 
be  performed  by  the  one,  and  the  consideration  to  be  paid  by 
the  other,  are  made  certain  and  fixed,  such  a  contract  *cannot 
he  apportioned.       Thus,  if  A  and  B  agree  together  that  A  shall 


(z)  Miner  r.  Bradley,  22  Pick.  457.  In 
'this  case  the  defendant  ]iut  up  at  auction  a 
certain  cow  and  4()()  pounds  of  hay,  both 
-of  wliich  the  phiintilf  hid  off"  for  $17, 
which  he  paid  at  tlie  time.  He  then  re- 
ceived the  cow,  and  afterwards  demanded 
the  hay,  wliicli  was  refused  hy  the  defend- 
ant, wImj  luid  used  it.  This  action  was 
hrouyht  to  recover  back  tlie  value  of  tlie 
iiay.  The  defendant  objected  tliat  the 
contract  was  entire  ;  that  the  plaintiff 
coulil  not  recover  liack  tlie  jjricc  paid,  or 
any  ])ortion  of  it,  without  reseindin;;  the 
wiioli'  contra<-t,  and  that  this  could  not  be 
done  without  nturniuLi-  tlie  cow.  Aiul 
tliis  objei-tion  was  sustained  by  the  court. 
Morton,  J.,  said  :  —  "  There  may  1)0  eases, 
where  a  Icfjal  contract  of  sale  coverinj^ 
several  articles  may  be  severed,  so  tliat  tlie 
purchaser  may  lioid  some  of  tlie  articles 
purcliased,  and,  not  receiviii;.''  others,  may 
recover  back  the  price  paid  tor  them. 
Where  a  number  of  articli's  are  bou;;lit  at 
the  Hame  time,  and  a  separate  jirice  ai^recd 
upon  for  each,  althouj^h  they  are  all  in- 
cluded in  one  instrument  of  conveyance, 
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yet  the  contract,  for  sufficient  cause,  may 
be  rescinded  as  to  part,  and  the  price  paid 
recovered  back,  and  may  be  enforced  as 
to  the  residue.  But  this"  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  be  an  exception  to  the  nde ;  be- 
cause in  effect  there  is  a  separate  contract 
for  each  separate  article.  This  subjc(it  is 
well  cxplaini'd,  and  the  law  well  stated, 
in  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  .3  B.  (5c  P.  162." 
The  learned  judiic  then  stated  that  case, 
and  continued:  —  "Had  the  plaintiff"  bid 
olf  the  cow  at  one  price,  and  the  hay  at 
another,  although  he  had  taken  one  bill  of 
sale  for  both,  it  would  have  come  within 
the  ]irinciples  of  the  above  case.  But 
such  was  not  the  fact.  And  it  seems  to 
us  very  clear  that  the  contract  was  entire  ; 
that  it  was  incajjalile  of  severance,  that  it 
could  not  be  enforced  in  jiart  and  rescind- 
ed in  part ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
scinded without  ))lacinj;'  the  ])arties  in 
sldtn  (/no."  See  further  on  the  subject  of 
entiretv,  Jones  v.  Dunn,  3  W.  &  H.  109; 
Bi-f,rsV.  Wiskinj^r,  2.5  E.  L.  &  E.  257; 
White  V.  Brown,^  2  Jones  (N.  C.)  403 ; 
l^ula  V.  Cowles,  id.  454. 
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enter  into  the  service  of  B,  and  continue  for  one  year,  and  that 
B  shall  pay  him  therefor  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars ;  and 
A  enters  the  service  accordingly,  and  continues  half  of  the 
year,  and  then  leaves,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  recover  any 
thing  on  the  contract,  (a)  This  is  an  old  and  deep-rooted  prin- 
ciple of  the  common  law,  and  though  it  sometimes  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  harshness,  it  would  be  difficult  to  contend  against 
it  upon  principle.  We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  state 
that  courts  of  justice  can  only  carry  into  effect  such  contracts 
as  parties  have  made.  They  cannot  make  contracts  for  them, 
or  alter  or  vary  those  made  by  them.  And  it  would  seem  diffi- 
cult for  a  court,  without  travelling  out  of  its  true  sphere,  to  say 
that  because  B  has  agreed  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  one 
year's  service,  he  has  therefore  agreed  to  pay  at  that  rate,  or 
any  particular  sum,  for  a  shorter  period.  In  other  words,  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  presumed  that  the  parties  intended  that 
the  amount  of  consideration  to  be  paid  by  B  should  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  service  rendered  by  A,  when  both  of  these 
were  definitely  fixed  by  the  parties.  The  only  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  B  was  to  pay  A  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
when  the  latter  should  have  served  him  one  year.  Therefore, 
until  the  full  year's  service  has  been  rendered,  the  casus  foederis 
does  not  arise. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  is  only  a  rule  of 
construction,  founded  upon  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and 
not  a  rule  of  law  which  controls  intention.  Therefore,  if  the 
parties  wish  to  make  a  contract  which  shall  be  apportionable, 
there  is  notiiing  to  hinder  their  doing  so,  provided  they  make 
their  intention  sufficiently  manifest.  Thus,  if  A  and  B  make 
a  contract,  by  virtue  of  which  A  is  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
B,  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  month,  and  continue  so  long 
as  it  shall  be  agreeable  to  both  parties,  such  contract  is  clearly 
apportionable ;  for  neither  the  extent  of  service  nor  the  amount 
of  consideration  is  fixed  by  the  *contract,  but  only  a  certain  re- 
lation and  proportion  between  them.  And  contracts  have  been 
held  apportionable  in  which  the  service  to  be  performed  was 


(a)  ^.r /ia;-<e  Smyth,  1  Swanst.  337,  and    point  in   our  first  volume,  B.  3,  ch.  9, 
n.  (a).     AVe  have  akeadj  considered  this     sec.  1.  * 
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specified  and  fixed,  but  the  consideration  to  be  paid  was  left  to 
be  implied  by  law.  But  this  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule. (b) 

Wet  have  seen  that  when  parties  make  a  contract  which  is 
not  apportionable,  no  part  of  the  consideration  can  be  *recovered 
in  an  action  on  a  contract,  until  the  whole  of  that  for  which 
the  consideration  was  to  be  paid  is  performed.  But  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  a  party  who  has  performed  a  part 
of  his  side  of  a  contract,  and  has  failed  to  perform  the  residue, 
is  in  all  cases  without  remedy.     For  though  he  can  have  no 


(h)  Eobcits  V.  Havelock,  3  B.  &  Ad.  404. 
In  this  case  a  ship  belonging  to  the  de- 
fendant having  come  into  port  in  a  dam- 
aged state,  the  plaintiff  was  employed  and 
undertook  to  put  her  into  tlioroitgh  repair. 
Before  the  work  was  completed,  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  parties,  and  the  plaintiff 
refused  to  proceed  until  he  was  ])aid  for 
the  work  already  done,  and  for  which  this 
action  was  brought.  The  defendant  ob- 
jected, that  the  action  did  not  lie,  inas- 
much as  the  plaintiff  had  not  completed 
his  contract,  and  as  long  as  that  was  the 
case,  the  work  already  done  was  unavail- 
able for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been 
requu-ed.  And  the  case  of  Sinclair  v. 
Bowles,  9  B.  &  Cr.  92,  in  which  A,  hav- 
ing undertaken  for  a  specific  sum  of  money 
to  repair  and  make  jjerfect  a  given  article, 
and  having  repaired  it  in  part,  but  not 
made  it  peifect,  it  was  /wld  that  he  was 
not  entitled  to  recover  for  what  he  had 
done,  was  cited  as  in  point.  But  Lord 
Tcntinhn  said: — "I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  entitled  to 
recover.  In  Sinclair  v.  Bowles  the  con- 
tract was  to  do  a  spfcijic  uvrk  for  a  specijic 
sum.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  present  ease 
amounting  to'  a  contract  to  do  the  whole 
rejiairs  and  make  no  dcniaud  till  they  are 
Conij)lcted.  The  pliMUtiff  was  entitled  to 
say  that  he  would  proceed  ikj  further  with 
the  rejtairs  till  he  was  ]iaid  wlu\t  was  al- 
ready due."  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  learned 
note"  to  Cutter  v.  I'owell,  2  Smith's  Lead. 
Cas.  12,  having  stated  this  case,  and 
quoted  the  language  of  Lord  l\iit(rd(n, 
says:  — "  Froin  these  words  it  may  l)e 
th()iigtit  that  his  lonlship's  Judgment  ])ro- 
ceedrd  un  tlie  ground  that  the  ])erforni- 
ance  of  the  u-liolr  work  is  not  tft  l)e  consid- 
ered a  condition  ))rccedent  to  the  payment 
off/////  ji'trl.  ii/'llir  price,  excepting  when  tlie 
sum  to  he  ])aid  and  the  work  to  lie  done 
arc  both  sj/ecitieW  (unless,  of  course,   in 
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case  of  special  terms  in  the  agreement  ex- 
pressly imposing  such  a  condition) ;  and 
certainly  good  reasons  may  be  alleged  in 
favor  of  such  a  doctrine,  for  when  the 
price  to  be  paid  is  a  specific  sum,  as  in 
Sinclair  v.  Bowles,  it  is  clear  that  the 
court  and  juiy  can  have  no  riglit  to  appor- 
tion that  which  the  parties  themselves 
have  treated  as  entire,  and  to  say  that  it 
shall  be  paid  in  instalments,  contraiy  to 
the  agreement,  instead  of  in  a  round  sum 
as  provided  by  the  agreement ;  but,  where 
no  price  is  specified,  this  ditfieulty  does 
not  arise,  and  perhaps  the  true  and  right 
presum])tion  is,  that  the  parties  intended 
the  payment  to  keep  pace  with  the  accrual 
of  the  benefit  for  which  pa\Tiient  is  to  be 
made.  But  this,  of  course,  can  only  be 
when  the  consideration  is  itself  of  an  ap- 
portionable nature,  for  it  is  easy  to  put  a 
case  in  which,  though  no  price  has  been 
specified,  yet  tlie  consideration  is  of  so  in- 
divisible a  nature,  that  it  would  be  alisnrd 
to  say  that  one  part  should  be  paid  for  be- 
fore the  remainder;  as  where  a  painter 
agrees  to  draw  A's  likeness,  it  would  lie 
absurd  to  require  A  to  pay  a  ratable  sum 
on  accoimt  when  half  the  face  only  had 
been  finished;  it  is  olnions  that  he  has 
tlien  received  no  benefit,  and  never  will 
receive  any,  unless  the  likeness  should  be 
perfected.  There  are,  however,  cases, 
that  for  instance  of  Koberts  v.  Havelock, 
in  wliieh  the  consideration  is  in  its  nature 
ap]iortionalile,  and  tliere,  if  no  entire  sura 
havi^  lieen  agreed  on  as  the  ]irice  of  the 
entire  benefit,  it  woubl  not  be  unjust  to 
j)resume  that  tlie  intention  of  the  contrac- 
tors was  that  the  remuneration  should 
keep  pace  with  the  consideration,  and  be 
recoverable  iotiex  rpiotics  by  action  on  a 
f/iinntnin  iiwruit."  See  also,  Withers  v. 
Reynolds,  2  B.  &  Ad.  882;  Siekels  v. 
I'aftison,  14  Wend.  257.  Aiid  Wade  v. 
Haycock,  25  I'enn.  St.  382, 
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remedy  on  the  contract  as  originally  made,  the  circumstances 
may  be  such  that  the  law  will  raise  a  new  contract,  and  give 
him  a  remedy  on  a  quantum  meruit. 

Thus,  if  one  party  is  j)revcnted  from  fully  performing  his 
contract  by  the  fault  of  the  other  party,  it  is  clear  that  the  party 
thus  in  fault  cannot  be  allowed  to. take  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong,  and  screen  himself  from  payment  for  what  has  been 
done  under  the  contract.  The  law,  therefore,  will  imply  a 
promise  on  his  part  to  remunerate  the  other  party  for  what  he 
has  done  at  his  request ;  and  upon  this  promise  an  action  may 
be  brought,  (c) 

So  too  if  one  party,  without  the  fault  of  the  other,  fails  to 
perform  his  side  of  the  contract  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
him  to  sue  upon  it,  still  if  the  other  party  have  derived  a  benefit 
from  the  part  performed,  it  would  be  unjust  to  allow  him  to  re- 
tain that  without  paying  any  thing.  The  law,  therefore,  gener- 
ally implies  a  promise  on  his  part  to  pay  such  a  remuneration 
as  the  benefit  conferred  upon  him  is  reasonably  worth,  and  to 
recover  that  quantum  of  remuneration  an  action  of  indebitatus 
•  assumpsit  is  maintainable,  {d) 


(c)  Plandie  v.  Colbum,  8  Bing.  14; 
Goodman  v.  Pocock,  15  Q.  B.  576  ;  Hall 
V.  Rupley,  10  Barr,  231 ;  Moulton  v. 
Trask,  0  'Mete.  577  ;  Hoagland  r.  Moore, 
2  Blackf.  167  ;  Bannister  v.  Read,  1  Gilm. 
92  ;  Selliy  v.  Hutchinson,  4  id.  319  ;  Web- 
ster V.  Entield,  5  id.  298  ;  Derby  v.  John- 
son, 21  Verm.  17.  So  too  if  a  special 
action  on  the  case  is  brought  against  the 
party  in  fault  to  recover  damages  for  not 
being  perniittod  to  peifonn  the  contract,  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  what  has  been 
performed  may  be  included  in  the  dam- 
ages. Goodman  v.  Pocock,  15  Q.  B.  576  ; 
Derby  v.  Jolinson,  21  Verm.  18;  Clark  v. 
Marsiglia,  1  Dcnio,  317. 

{d)  The  cases  bearing  upon  tlie  last 
proposition  arc,  it  must  be  confessed,  very 
conflicting.  They  may  be  couvenienth' 
arranged  in  three  classes;  —  those  aris- 
ing on  contracts  of  sale ;  those  arising 
on  contracts  to  do  some  specific  labor 
upon  thei  land  of  another,  as  to  erect 
buildings,  or  build  roads  and  bridges  ;  and 
those  arising  upon  ordinary  contracts  for 
service.  The  leading  case  of  tlie  first 
class  is  that  of  Oxendale  v.  Wetliercli,  9 
B.  &  Cr.  386.  That  was  an  action  of  in- 
debitatus assumpsit  to  recover  the  price  of 


130  bushels  of  wheat  sold  and  delivered 
by  tlie  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  at  8s.  per 
bushel.  The  defendant  gave  evidence  to 
show  that  he  made  an  absolute  contract 
for  250  bushels,  and  contended  that  as  the 
plaintiff  had  not  fully  performed  his  con- 
tract he  was  not  entitled  to  recover  any 
thing.  But  Bayley,  J.,  liefore  whom  the 
cause  was  tried,  was  of  opinion  that,  as 
the  defendant  had  not  returned  the  130 
bushels,  and  the  time  for  completing  the 
contract  had  ex])ired  before  the  action  was 
brought,  the  plaintiff"  was  entitled  to  re- 
cover the  value  of  the  130  bushels  which 
had  been  delivered  to  and  accepted  by  the 
defendant.  A  verdict  was  accordingly 
found  for  the  plaintifl",  with  liberty  to  the 
defendant  to  move  to  enter  a  nonsuit. 
But  u])on  a  motion  to  that  effect  being 
made.  Lord  Ttiitcrdcn  said  :  —  "  if  the  rule 
contended  for  were  to  i)revail,  it  would 
follow,  that  if  there  had  been  a  contract 
for  250  Ijushels  of  wheat,  and  249  had 
been  delivex-ed  to  and  retained  by  the  de- 
fendant, the  vendor  coidd  never  recover 
for  the  249,  because  he  bad  not  delivered 
the  whole."  BiujU-y,  J.  "  The  defendant 
having  retained  tlie  130  bushels,  after  the 
time  for  completing  the  contract  had  ex- 
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;*SECTION    VI. 

OF   CONDITIONAL   CONTRACTS. 


It  is  sometimes  of  great  importance  to  determine  whether 
there  be  a  condition  in  a  contract  or  an  instrument.  If,  for 
*instance,  a  deed  contain  a  grant  on  condition,  then  if  there  be 


pired,  was  bound  by  law  to  pay  for  the 
same."  Parke,  J.  ""Where  there  is  an 
entire  contract  to  deliver  a  large  quantity 
of  goods  consisting  of  distinct  parcels, 
within  a  specified  time,  and  the  seller  de- 
livers part,  he  cannot,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  liring  an  action  to  re- 
cover the  price  of  that  part  delivered, 
because  the  purchaser  may,  if  the  vendor 
fail  to  complete  his  contract,  return  the 
part  delivered.  But  if  he  retain  the  part 
delivered,  after  the  seller  has  failed  in  per- 
forming his  contract,  the  latter  may  re- 
cover the  value  of  the  goods  wliich  he  has 
so  delivered."  So  also  in  Read  v.  Eann, 
10  B.  &  Cr.  441,  Parke,  J.,  said :  "  Li  some 
cases,  a  special  contract  not  executed  may 
give  rise  to  a  claim  in  the  nature  of  a 
quantum  meruit,  ex.  gr.,  where  a  special 
contract  has  been  made  for  goods,  and 
goods  sent  not  according  to  the  contract 
are  retained  by  the  party,  there  a  claim  for 
the  value  on  a  quantum  valebant  niay  be 
supported.  But  then  from  the  circum- 
stances a  new  contract  may  be  implied." 
And  see,  to  tlie  same  effect,  Shipton  v. 
Cassun,  f)  B.  &  Cr.  378.  So  too  in  Mas- 
sachusetts it  has  been  Iwld,  that  if  the 
vendee  of  a  sjjecitic  quantity  of  goods 
sold  under  an  entire  contract,  receives  a 

Eart  thereof,  and  retain  it  after  the  vendor 
as  refused  to  deliver  the  residue,  this  is  a 
severance  of  the  entirety  of  the  contract, 
and  he  becomes  liable  to  the  vendor  for 
the  price  of  such  jiart.  Bowker  r.  Hoyt, 
18  rick.  .').").').  And  we  api)rclicnd  that  a 
similar  rule  would  be  adopted  by  a  major- 
ity of  tbe  courts  in  this  country.  But  in 
New  Vorkj.tlie  case  (jf  Oxcndale  r.  Wetb- 
crell  lias  been  entirely  rc|)ndiated,  and  it 
Ls  tbiTi'  liclil  \]yM  tlic  veiidnr  in  siu'ii  a  case 
is  not  entitled  to  any  remedy.  Cliamplin 
V.  Howlcy,  l.'J  Wend.  2.58,  18  id.  187; 
Mead  v.  Degolyer,  16  Wend.  (i.'Ja ;  Mc- 
Knigbt  /'.  Dunlop,  4  Harb.  .'JG ;  I'aige  )-. 
Ott,  .5  Dcnio,  40(5;  Oakley  v.  Morion,  1 
Kcrnan,  2.').  And  so  also  in  Ohio.  Witli- 
crow  /'.  Witlicrf)w,  10  Oiiio,  2.'iH,  l{((iil^  J., 
diss>:utin(j.  —  One  of  the    most  inij)ortant 
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cases  in  the  second  class  is  Hayward  v. 
Leonard,  7  Pick.  181.  In  that  case  the 
plaintiff"  contracted  in  writing  to  build  a 
house  for  the  defendant,  at  a  certain  time, 
and  in  a  certain  manner,  bn  defendant's 
land,  and  afterwards  built  the  house  witliin 
the  time,  and  of  tiie  dimensions  agreed  on, 
but  in  workmanshiji  and  nii^erials  vary- 
ing from  the  contract.  The  defendant 
was  present  almost  every  day  during  the 
building,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing all  the  materials  and  labor,  and  ob- 
jected at  times  to  parts  of  the  materials 
and  work,  but  continued  to  give  directions 
al)out  the  house,  and  ordered  some  varia- 
tions from  the  contract.  He  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  a  part  of  the  work 
from  time  to  time,  though  professing  to  be» 
no  judge  of  it.  Soon  after  the  house  was 
done  he  refused  to  accept  it,  but  the  plain- 
tiff had  no  knowledge  that  he  intended  to 
refuse  it  till  after  it  was  finished.  It  was 
held  that  the  plaintiff  might  maintain  an 
action  against  the  defendant  on  a  quantum 
meruit  for  his  labor,  and  on  a  quantum  vale- 
bant for  the  materials.  It  may  be  gath- 
ered, however,  from  the  judgment  of 
Parker,  C.  J.,  that  he  considered  that  one 
of  t\\o  things  must  be  proved  in  order  to 
entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover ;  —  either 
that  there  was  an  honest  intention  to  go 
by  tbe  contract,  and  a  substantive  execu- 
tion of  it,  with  oidy  some  comparatively 
slight  deviations  as  to  some  ])articulars 
provided  for;  or  that  there  was  an  assent 
or  acceptance,  express  or  implied,  by  the 
j>arty  with  whom  the  ])laintiff  contracted. 
'I'hat  such  is  now  tbe  received  law,  see 
Smitli  ('.  1st  Cong.  Meet.  House  in  Low- 
ell, 8  Pick.  178;  Taft  v.  Montague,  14 
Mass.  282;  Oltnstcad  v.  Beale,  I'J  Pick. 
528;  Snow  v.  Ware,  l.'J  Mete.  42;  Lord  v. 
Wheeler,  1  Cray,  282  ;  Hayden  v.  Madi- 
son, 7  Creenl.  76  ;  Jeimings  v.  Camp,  13 
Johns.  <J4 ;  Kettle  r.  Harvey,  21  Verm. 
.'iOl;  IJiirii  /■.  ISlilier,  4  Taunt.  74.5;  Cliap- 
el  /•.  Ilickes,  2  Cr.  &  M.  214;  Thornton 
V.  riace,  1  M.  &  Bob.  218.  But  see  Ellis 
V.   llanden,    3    Taunt.    .52 ;«  Sinclair  v. 
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a  breach  of  condition,  the  grant  is  void,  and  the  estate  *may 
never  vest,  or  may  be  forfeited.     A  condition  of  this  sort  is  not 


Bowles,  9  B.  &  Cr.  92 ;  Wooten  v.  Read, 
2  Sm.  &  M.  585  ;  Helm  v.  Wilson,  4  Mis. 
41;  White  v.  Oliver,  36  Me.  93.  — We 
are  not  aware  that  tlierc  are  any  cases 
upon  contracts  for  service  fully  sustaining 
the  proposition  in  the  te.xt,  except  the 
celcl)rated  one  of  Britton  v.  Turner,  6  N. 
II.  481,  already  cited  by  us,  vol.  1,  p.  524, 
note  (/>).  That  was  an  action  of  indebita- 
tus assumpsit  for  work  and  labor  per- 
formed by  the  plaintift'  for  the  defendant, 
from  Minvh  9,  1831,  to  December  27,  of 
the  same  year.  Tlie  defendant  offei-ed 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  work  was  done 
under  a  contract  to  Avork  for  one  year  for 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  that 
tlie  plaintiff  left  his  service  without  his 
consent,  and  without  good  cause.  The 
learned  judge  instructed  the  jury,  that 
although  all  these  points  should  be  made 
out,  yet  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  re- 
cover, under  his  quantum  meruit  count,  as 
much  as  the  labor  performed  was  reason- 
alily  worth.  And  this  instruction  was 
held  to  be  correct.  Parker,  C.  J.,  in  de- 
livering the  judgment  of  the  court,  after 
noticing  several  of  the  cases  cited  above  in 
the  second  class,  said  :  —  "  Those  cases 
are  not  to  be  distinguished,  in  principle, 
from  the  present,  unless  it  be  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  where  the  party  has  con- 
tracted to  furnish  materials,  and  do  certain 
labor,  as  to  liuild  a  house  in  a  specified 
manner,  if  it  is  not  done  according  to  the 
contract,  the  party  for  whom  it  is  built 
may  refuse  to  receive  it  —  elect  to  take  no 
benefit  from  what  has  been  jjerformed  — 
and  therefore  if  he  does  receive  he  shall  be 
bound  to  pay  the  value ;  whereas  in  a  con- 
tract for  labor,  merely,  from  daj^  to  day, 
the  party  is  continually  receiving  the  bene- 
fit of  the  contract,  under  an  expectation 
that  it  will  be  fulfilled,  and  cannot,  upon 
the  breach  orit,  have  an  election  to  refuse 
to  receive  what  has  been  done,  and  thus 
discharge  himself  from  payment.  But  we 
think  this  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
contracts  does  not  justify  the  application 
of  a  different  rule  in  relation  to  them. 
The  party  who  contracts  for  labor  merely, 
for  a  certain  period,  docs  so  with  full 
knowledge  that  he  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  be  accejiting  part  performance 
from  day  to  day,  if  tlie  other  party  com- 
mences the  pertbrmance,  and  with  knowl- 
edge also  that  the  other  ]3arty  may  eventu- 
ally fail  of  completing  the  entire  term.  If 
under  such  ciixumstances  he  actually  re- 


ceives a  benefit  from  the  labor  performed, 
over  and  al)ove  the  damage  occasioned  by 
the  failure  to  coni])lete,  there  is  as  much 
reason  why  he  should  ])ay  the  reasonable 
worth  of  what  lias  thus  been  done  for  his 
benefit,  as  there  is  when  he  enters  and 
occuj)ies  the  house  which  has  been  built 
for  him,  Init  not  according  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  contract,  and  wiiich  he  pcr- 
haj)s  enters,  not  because  he  is  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  done,  but  because 
circumstances  compel  him  to  accept  it 
suih  as  it  is,  that  lie  should  pay  for  the 

value  of  the  house If  the   party 

who  has  contracted  to  receive  merchandise 
takes  a  jiart  and  uses  it,  in  expectation 
that  the  wliole  will  be  delivered,  which  is 
never  done,  there  seems  to  be  no  greater 
reason  that  he  should  pay  for  what  he  has 
received,  than  there  is  that  the  party  who 
has  received  labor  in  part,  under  similar 
circumstances,  should  pay  tlie  value  of 
what  has  been  done  for  his  benefit.  It 
is  said,  that  in  those  cases  where  the  plain- 
tiff has  been  permitted  to  recover,  there 
was  an  acceptance  of  what  had  been  done. 
The  answer  is,  that  where  the  contract  is 
to  lal)or  from  day  to  day  for  a  certain 
period,  the  jjarty  for  whom  the  labor  is 
done  in  truth  stipulates  to  receive  it  from 
day  to  day,  as  it  is  performed,  and  al- 
though the  other  may  not  eventualh-  do 
all  he  has  contracted  to  do,  there  has  been, 
necessarily,  an  acceptance  of  what  has  been 
done  in  pm-suance  of  the  contract,  and  the 
party  must  have  understood  when  he 
made  the  contract  that  there  was  to  be 
such  acceptance.  If,  then,  the  party  stipu- 
lates in  the  outset  to  receive  part  ])crform- 
ance  from. time  to  time,  with  a  knowledge 
that  the  whole  may  not  be  completed,  we 
see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  equally 
be  holden  to  pay  for  the  amount  of  value 
received,  as  where  he  aftenvards  takes  the 
benefit  of  what  has  been  done,  with  a 
knowledge  that  the  whole  which  was  con- 
tracted for  has  not  been  performed.  In 
neither  case  has  the  contract  been  per- 
formed. In  neither  can  an  action  be  sus- 
tained on  the  original  contract.  In  both 
the  party  has  assented  to  receive  what  is 
done.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the 
one  case  the  assent  is  prior,  with  a  knowl- 
edge that  all  may  not  be  jieiformed,  in 
the  other  it  is  subsefjuent,  with  a  knowl- 
edge that  the  whole  has  not  been  accom- 
plished. We  have  no  hesitation  in  hold- 
ing that  the  same  rule  should  be  applied 
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favored,  and  would  not  be  readily  implied,  (e)  But  stipulations 
or  agreements  may  be  implied,  upon  the  breach  of  which  an 
action  may  be  brought.-  Mutual  'contracts  sometimes  contain  a 
condition,  the  breach  of  which  by  one  party  permits  the  other  to 
throw  the  contract  up,  and  consider  it  as  altogether  null. 
Whether  a  provision  shall  have  this  effect,  for  which  purpose  it 
must  be  construed  as  an  absolute  condition,  is  sometimes  a 
question  of  extreme  difficulty.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that 
now  no  precise  words  are  requisite  to  constitute  a  condition. 
It  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  lay  down  rules 
which  would  have  decisive  influence  in  determining  this  vexed 
question.  Indeed,  courts  seem  to  agree  of  late  that  the  decision 
must  always  "  depend  upon  the  intention  of  the  parties,  to  be 
collected  in  each  particular  case  from  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment itself,  and  from  the  subject-matter  to  which  it  relates."  (/) 
"  It  cannot  depend  on  any  formal  arrangement  of  the  words, 
but  on  the  reason  and  sense  of  the  tninar  as  it  is  to  be  collected 


to  both  classes  of  cases,  especially  as  the 
operation  of  the  rule  will  be  to  make  the 

f)arty  who  has  failed  to  fulfil  his  contract, 
iable  to  such  amount  of  damages  as  the 
other  party  has  sustained,  instead  of  sub- 
jecting him  to  an  entu'e  loss  for  a  partial 
failure,  and  thus  making  the  amount  re- 
ceived in  many  cases  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate  to    tlie    injury We    hold, 

then,  that  where  a  party  undertakes  to 
pay  upon  a  sjjecial  contract  for  the  per- 
formance of  labor,  or  the  furnishing  of 
materials,  he  is  not  to  l)e  charged  u])on 
such  s])ccial  agreement  until  the  money  is 
earned  according  to  the  terms  of  it,  and 
where  the  parlies  liave  made  an  express 
contract,  the  law  will  not  iniply  and  raise 
a  contract  different  from  that  which  the 
parties  have  entered  into,  except  upon 
some  fui-tlicr  transaction  between  the  ])ar- 
ties.  Jjiif  if,  wlicre  a  contract  is  made  of 
Biicli  a  charact<'r,  a  party  actually  receives 
labor,  or  materials,  and  therel)y  derives 
a  benefit  and  advantage,  over  and  al)0ve 
the  damag(;  which  iias  resulted  from  the 
breach  of  tlie  contract  by  the  otlier  l)arty, 
the  lalior  actually  done,  and  the  value  re- 
ceived, fMrMi^ll  a  new  eoiisiileration,  and 
the  law  tlieruupori  raises  a  promise  to  jiay 
to  the  extent  of  the  reasonable  worth  of 
such  excess.  This  may  be  considered  as 
making  a  new  case,  one;  not  within  the 
original  agreement,  and  the  jiarty  is  en- 
titled to  '  recover  on  his  new  ease  for  the 
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work  done,  not  as  agreed,  but  yet  accepted 
by  the  defendant.'  1  Dane's  Abr.  224." 
But  the  courts  of  other  States  have  thus 
far  shown  little  disposition  to  adopt  the 
views  of  the  learned  judge.  Thus,  in 
Eldridge  i'.  Rowe,  2  Gilm.  91,  the  court 
held  upon  a  similar  state  of  facts  that  tlie 
plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover.  And 
Young,  J.,  said  :  —  "It  is  no  objection  to 
say  that  the  defendant  has  received  the 
benefit  of  his  labor,  this  being  a  case, 
where,  from  its  nature,  the  defendant  could 
not  seiiarate  the  products  of  his  labor  from 
tin'  general  concerns  of  liis  fann,  and  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  responsible  to  any  ex- 
tent whatever  for  not  doing  that  which 
was  impossible."  See  also  Miller  v.  God- 
dard,  34  Maine,  102;  Olmstead  v.  Beale, 
19  rick.  .529  ;  Davis  v.  Maxwell,  12  Mete. 
28(;.  See  also,  anfe,  vol.  1,']).  .')22,  n.  (/), 
and  p.  .52(),  n.  [q).  —  DilKeult  (piestions 
frc(piently  arise  in  the  classes  of  cases  con- 
sidered in  the  present  note,  as  to  the  meas- 
ure of  damages,  and  the  right  of  the  de- 
fendant to  have  deducted  from  the  amount 
otherwise  recoverable  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  him  in  conse(iuence  of  the 
breach  of  the  contract.  -These  ipiestions 
will  l)e  considered  under  tlieir  apjiropriate 
heads  in  the  subscipient  i)art  of  the  present 
volume. 

{('.)  See  (Uilf,  p.  22,  n.  {v). 

(f)  Per  Tlmlal,  G.  J.,  in  Glaholm  v. 
Hays,  2  M.  &  Gr.  2GG. 
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from  the  whole  contract."  (g-)  It  is  said  that  where  the  clause 
in  question  goes  to  the  whole  of  the  consideration,  it  shall  be 
read  as  a  condition,  (/t)  The  meaning  of  this  must  be,  that  if 
the  supposed  condition  covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  con- 
tract, and  cannot  be  severed  from  it,  or  from  any  part  of  it,  a 
breach  of  the  condition  is  a  breach  of  the  whole  contract,  which 
gives  to  the  other  party  the  right  of  avoiding  or  rescinding  it 
altogether.  But  where  the  supposed  condition  is  distinctly  sep- 
arable, so  that  much  of  the  contract  may  be  performed  on  both 
sides  as  though  the  condition  were  not  there ;  it  will  be  read  as 
a  stipulation,  the  breach  of  which  gives  an  action  only  to  the 
injured  party.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  assert  that  which  is  some- 
times said  to  be  law,  (i)  that  where  in  case  of  a  breach  the 
party  cannot  have  his  action  for  damages,  there  the  doubtful 
clause  must  be  read  as  a  condition,  because  otherwise  the  party 
injured  would  be  without  remedy.  For  if  "the  reason  and 
sense  of  the  thing,"  or  the  rational  and  fair  constrnction  of  the 
contract  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  parties  did  not  agree, 
nor  intend  that  there  should  be  this  *condition,  then  there  is 
none  ;  and  if  a  party  be  in  this  way  injured  and  remediless,  it  is 
his  own  fault,  in  that  he  neither  inserted  in  his  contract  a  con- 
dition, the  breach  of  which  would  discharge  him  from  all  obli- 
gation, nor  a  stipulation,  for  the  breach  of  which  he  might  have 
his  action,  [j) 


SECTION    VII. 

OF    MUTUAL     CONTRACTS. 

It  is  a  similar  question  —  sometimes  indeed  the  very  same 
question  —  whether  covenants  are  mutual,  in  such  sense  that 
each  is  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  other.  ,And  also  whether 
covenants  or  agreements  be  dependent  or  independent.  (A*.)     By 

(g)  Per  Lord  EUenborough,  in  Ritchie  v.  (i)  See  Pordage  v.  Colo,  1  Wins.  Saund. 

Atkinson,  10  East,  295.      And  see  Tlie  319. 

Northam])ton  Gas  Light  Co.  v.  Paniell,  ( /)  See  infra,  n.  (/). 

29  E.  L.  R.  2.31.  (k)    In   Kingston  v.  Preston,  cited  in 

(h)  Boone   v.   Evre,  1  H.  Bl.  273,  n.  Jones  v.  Barcley,  Dong.  690,  Lord  Maiis- 

(a).  field  said:  —  "There  are  three  kinds  of 
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the  very  definition  of  them,  if  they  are  dependent,  that  is,  if 
each  depends  on  the  other,  the  failure  of  one  destroys  and 
annuls  the  other.  Or  if  this  dependence  is  not  mutual,  but  one 
of  them  rests  upon  the  other  by  a  dependence  \vhich  is  not 
equally  shared  by  the  other,  if  that  contract  upon  which  this 
dependence  rests  is  broken  and  defeated,  the  other  by  reason  of 
its  dependence  is  annulled  and  destroyed  also.  But  they  may 
be  wholly  independent,  although,  relating  to  the  same  subject, 
and  made  by  the  same  parties,  and  included  in  the  same  instru- 
ment. In  that  case  they  are  two  separate  contracts.  Each  party 
must  then  perform  what  he  undertakes,  without  reference  to  the 
discharge  of  his  obligation  by  the  other  party.  And  each  party 
may  have  his  action  *agaiiist  the  other  for  the  non-perform- 
ance of  his  agreement,  whether  he  has  performed  his  own  or  not. 
Now  the  law  has  no  preference  for  one  kind  of  contract  over 
another;  nor  does  it  by  its  own  implication  and  intendment 
make  one  rather  than  the  other,  and  still  less  does  it  require 
one  rather  than  the  other.  It  may  indeed  be  safely  said,  that 
this  question  in  each  particular  case  will  be  determined  by  in- 
ferring with  as  much  certainty  as  the  case  permits,  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  parties,  from  a  rational  interpretation  of  the 
whole  contract.  (/) 


covenants  :  1.  Such  as  ai'e  called  mutual 
and  independf-nt ,  whei'e  either  j^arty  may 
recover  damages  from  the  other,  for  the 
injiirv'  he  may  liave  received  by  a  breach 
of  the  covenants  in  his  favor,  and  where  it 
is  no  excuse  for  the  defendant  to  allege  a 
breach  of  tlie  covenants  on  tiie  ])art  of  the 
plaintiti".  2.  There  arc  covenants  -vvliich 
arc  conditions  and  dependent,  in  wliich  the 
pcrfonnance  of  one  depends  iijion  the 
j)rior  performance  of  another,  and  there- 
fore, until  tliis  prior  condition  is  i)er- 
formcd,  tiie  other  jiarty  is  not  liable  to  an 
action  on  ids  covenant.  .'3.  There  is  also 
a  third  sort  of  covenants,  which  arc  viu- 
tiud  rondilioiix  to  l)e  performed  at  tiie  same 
time  ;  and  in  llicsc,  if  one  party  was  ready, 
and  otfcn-d  to  pcrf'unu  liis  ]iart,  ami  tlie 
other  ncgle<'led  or  refused  to  j)erfbrm  his, 
lie  who  wiis  ready  and  offered  lias  ful- 
filled his  engagement,  and  may  maintain 
an  action  for  the  default  of  the  other; 
though  it  is  not  certain  that  either  is 
obliged  to  do  th(!  first  act."  See  also 
Ma^on  )•.  (,'liainbers,  4  J>ittcll,  2.').'}  ;  and 
Mr.  Duniford's  ncHo  to  Acherley  v.  Ver- 
non, Willes,  157. 
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(/)  In  ancient  times  the  decision  of 
questions  of  this  kind  depended  rather 
upon  nice  and  subtle  constiiictions  put 
upon  the  language  of  a  contract,  than 
upon  the  evident  sense  and  intention  of 
the  parties,  as  gathered  from  a  i-ational 
consideration  of  the  whole  instrument, 
and  tlie  subject-matter  of  the  agreement. 
Thus,  in  15'  H.  7,  10,  \A.  17,  it  was  ruled 
liy  Fine\u\  C.  J.,  that  if  one  covenant 
with  me  to  serve  me  .for  a  year,  and  I 
covenant  with  him  to  give  him  £20,  if  I 
do  not  say  for  the  cause  aforesaid,  he  shall 
have  an  action  for  the  £20,  although  he 
never  serves  me ;  othenvise  it  is  if  I  say 
that  he  shall  have  £20  for  the  cause  afore- 
said. So  if  I  coveiumt  with  a  man  that  I 
will  marry  liis  daughter,  an<l  lu;  covenants 
with  me  that  he  will  make  an  estate  to  "me 
and  his  daugliter,  and  the  iieirs  of  our  two 
bodies  begotten,  if  I  afterwards  maiTy 
another  woman,  or  his  daughter  mames 
another  nian,  yet  I  shall  luivc  an  action 
of  covenant  against  him  to  comjjel  him  to 
make  the  cstale  ;  iiiit  if  the  covenant  were 
that  he  would  make  the  estate  to  us  two /or 
the  cause  aforesaid,  in  tliat  case  he  would 
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*SECTION   VIII. 

OF    THE    PRESUMPTIONS    OF    LAW. 

There  are  some  general  presumptions  of  law,  which  may  be 
considered  as  affecting  the  construction  of  contracts.      *Thus,  it 


not  make  the  estate  until  wc  were  mamed. 
And  such  was  the  o])inion  of  the  whole 
court.  But  Lord  Huh,  in  the  great  case 
of  Thorp  r.  Thorp,  12  Mod.  455,  and 
Lord  Chief  Justice  WiU.es,  in  Aclierly  v. 
Vernon,  Willes,  15.3,  advanced  more  ra- 
tional ideas  upon  the  subject.  And  in 
Kingston  v.  Preston,  already  cited,  Lord 
MimsfiM  declared  that  the  deijcndence  or 
independence  of  covenants  was  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  evident  sense  and  meaning 
of  the  parties,  and  that,  however  trans- 
posed they  might  be  in  the  deed,  their 
precedency  must  dejjend  on  the  order  of 
time  in  which  the  intent  of  the  transaction 
requires  their  performance.  Since  that 
time  the  principle  thus  enunciated  by 
Lord  Mansfield  has  been  steadily  adhered 
to  ;  and,  as  a  means  of  carrying  it  out,  and 
applying  it  to  the  facts  of  particular  cases, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Williams,  in  his  elaliorate 
note  to  Pordage  v.  Cole,  1  Wms.  Sauud. 
319,  has  given  the  live  following  rules, 
collected  with  great  care  and  accuracy 
from  the  decided  cases.  1.  "If  a  day  be 
appointed  for  payment  of  money,  or  part 
of  it,  or  for  doing  any  other  act,  and  the 
day  is  to  hapjien,  or  may  happen,  before 
the  thing  whicli  is  the  consideration  of  the 
money,  or  other  act  is  to  be  performed ; 
an  action  may  be  brought  for  the  money, 
or  for  not  doing  such  other  act  before  per- 
formance ;  for  it  appears  that  the  party 
relied  upon  his  nmcdij,  and  did  not  intend 
to  make  the  pi-rfonnnncp  a  condition  pre- 
cedent ;  and  so  it  is  where  no  time  is  fixed 
for  perfonnance  of  that  which  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  money  or  other  act." 
See  Pordage  v.  Cole,  1  Wms.  Saund.  319  ; 
Thorp  r.  Thorp,  12  Mod.  460,  1  Salk. 
171,  per  link,  C.  J.  ;  Peeters  v.  Opie,  2 
Saund.  350,  per  Hale,  C.  J.  ;  Campbell 
V.  Jones,  6  T.  R.,570  ;  Mattock  r.  King- 
lake,  10  A.  &  El.  50 ;  Wilks  v.  Smith,  10 
M.  &  W.  355  ;  Wood  r.  Govenor  &  Co.  of 
Copper  Miners  in  England,  26  E.  L.  & 
E.  343  ;  The  Eastern'  Counties  Kailwav 
Co.  r.  Philipson,  30  E.  L.  &  E.  421*; 
Mayor  of  Xonvich  i-.  Norfolk  Railway 
Co.' id.  120;  The  Northampton  Gas-Liglit 


Co.  V.  Parnell,  29  E.  L.  &  E.  229  ;  Un- 
derbill V.  The  Saratoga  &  W.  R.  R.  Co. 
20  Barb.  455;  Edgar  r.  Boies,  11  S. 
&  Raw.  445  ;  Stevenson  v.  Kleppinger,  5 
Watts,  420  ;  Lowrv  v.  MehatlV,  10  id. 
387  ;  Goldsborougli"  r.  Orr,  8  Wheat.  217 ; 
Robb  i\  Montgomery,  20  Johns.  15.  The 
principle  of  this  rule  has  been  misapplied 
in  various  cases,  as  in  Terry  v.  Duntze,  2 
H.  Bl.  389.  In  that  case  A  covenanted 
to  build  a  house  for  B,  and  tinish  it  on  or 
before  a  certain  day,  in  consideration  of  a 
sum  of  money,  which  B  covenanted  to 
pay  A  by  instalments  as  the  building  pro- 
ceeded. It  was  licJd  that  the  finishing  of 
the  house  was^  not  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  payment  of  the  money ;  that  A  miglit 
maintain  an  action  of  del)t  against  B  for 
the  whole  sum,  though  the  building  was 
not  finished  at  the  time  appointed,  on  the 
ground  that  part  of  the  money  was  to  be 
paid  before  the  house  could  be  completed. 
This  case  was  followed  in  Seers  v.  Fowkr, 
2  Johns.  272,  and  Havens  v.  Bush,  id.  387. 
Bift  in  Cunningham  v.  Morrell,  10  Johns. 
203,  Seers  v.  Fowler,  and  Havens  r.  Bush 
were  oveniiled,  and  the  authority  of  Terry 
?'.  Duntze  repudiated.  Cuiniinghani  v. 
Morrell  was  followed  in  McLure  v.  Rush, 
9  Dana,  64,  and  in  Allen  r.  Sanders,  7  B. 
jMonr.  593,  overruling  the  earlier  cases  of 
Craddock  v.  Aldi-idge,  2  Bibb,  15,  and 
Mason  v.  Chambers,  4  Littell,  253.  And 
see  to  the  same  effect  Kettle  v.  Harvev,  21 
Verm.  301  ;  Lord  v.  Belknap,  1  Cush. 
279  ;  Tompkins  v.  Elliot,  5  Wenil.  496. 
—  In  the  case  of  contracts  for  tlie  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  real  estate,  where  tlie 
purchaser  covenants  to  pay  the  purchase- 
money  by  instalments,  and  the  vendor 
covenants  to  convey  by  deed,  either  on  the 
last  day  of  payment,  or  on  some  day  pre- 
vious, tlie  covenants  to  pay  the  instalments 
frilling  due  before  the  day  a|)poiiited  for 
conveying  by  deed,  are  independent  of  the 
covenant  to  convey,  and  an  action  may 
be  maintained  for  such  instalments,  with- 
out showing  any  conveyance  or  oflcr  to 
convey  ;  but  the  conveyance  or  offer  to 
convey,  is  a  condition   precedent  to  the 
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THE   LAW   OF   CONTRACTS. 


[part  II. 


is  a  presumption  of  law  that  parties  to  a  simple  contract  intend- 
ed to  bind  not  only  themselves,  but  their  *personal  represent- 


riglit  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  an  in- 
stalment falling  due  either  on  or  after  the 
day  of  eonveyanee.  Grant  r.  Johnson,  1 
Seldcn,  247,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  same  case  in  6 
Barb.  337.  In  this  case  the  plaintiff' 
agreed  to  sell  to  the  defendant  a  piece  of 
land,  and  covenanted  to  give  possession 
of  the  land  on  the  first  of  November,  1 845, 
and  to  convey  by  deed  on  the  first  of  May, 
1846.  And  the  defendant  covenanted  to 
pay  $950,  as  follows,  namely  :  S200  on 
the  first  of  April,  1846,  $200 'on  the  first 
of  April,  1847,  $275  on  the  first  of  April, 
1848,  and  $275  on  the  first  of  April,  1849. 
The  plaintiff  gave  the  defendant  posses- 
sion of  the  premises,  and  the  defendant 
paid  the  fii'st  instalment  accoi'ding  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  The  present  ac- 
tion was  brouglit  to  recover  the  second  in- 
stalment ;  and  the  court  held,  that  the  con- 
veyance by  deed  was  a  condition  prece- 
dent -to  the  payment  of  any  instalment 
after  the  first ;  and  therefore  the  plaintiff 
was  not  entitled  to  recova*  without  aver- 
ring a  performance  or  tender  of  perfonn- 
ance  of  such  condition.  So  in  Bean  v.  At- 
water,  4  Conn.  3,  A  and  B  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1816,  entered  into  articles  of  agree- 
ment, whereliy  A,  in  consideration  of  the 
covenants  to  be  pcrfomied  and  jiayments 
to  be  made  by  B,  granted  and  sold  to  B 
certain  tracts  of  land,  and  covenanted  to 
confirm  them  to  him  liy  deed  in  fee-sim]de, 
on  the  first  of  June,  1817  ;  and  B  cove- 
nanted to  pay  therefor  tlie  sum  of  4,000 
dollars,  of  which  500  dollars  were  to  be 
])aid  immediately,  500  dollars  on  the  first 
of  Jamiary,  1817,  500  dollars  on  the  first 
of  Jiin(;,  1817,  500  dollars  on  tlie  first  of 
January,  1818,  1,000  dollars  on  the  first 
of  Januaiy,  1819,  and  the  residue  on  the 
first  of  January,  1820.  For  the  perform- 
ance of  liiese  stipulations  the  ]>arties  bound 
themselves,  respectively,  in  tlie  ])enalty  of 
8,000  dollars.  In  an  action  brought  by 
A  against  B  for  the  money,  it  was  hdd, 
that  the  covenant  of  the  defendant,  so  far 
as  it  related  to  the  two  first  instalments, 
wa.s  independent,  and  the  jilaimitr  was  en- 
titled to  recover  the  sum  due  thereon,  wilii- 
out  averring  or  pro\ing  performance  of 
tlie  covenant  on  his  pari  ;  but  lliat,  so  far  as 
it  related  to  tii(^  instalment  payable  on  the 
first  of  June,  1817,  and  the  sid)se(jiicnt  in- 
titalinents,  performance  by  the  iilaintiU'was 
a  (•f)ndilion  pi'cccdent  to  Ills  rigjif  of  re- 
covi'ry.  And  see  to  the  same  I'llect  Leon- 
ard   V.    I'ales,    1     I'laeUf.    172;    Ivaue   i\ 
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Hood,  13  Pick.  281.  But  see  Weaver  v. 
Childress,  3  Stewart,  361. — 2.  "When 
a  day  is  appointed  for  the  payment  of 
money,  &c.,  and  the  day  is  to  happen  o/iler 
the  thing  which  is  the  consideration  of  the 
money,  &c.,  is  to  be  performed,  no  action 
can  be  maintained  for  the  money,  &c.,  be- 
fore performance."  Thorp  v.  Thorp,  12 
Mod.  460,  1  Salk.  171  ;  Bean  v.  At  water, 
4  Conn.  9  ;  Dey  v.  Dox,  9  Wend.  129  ; 
Morris  v.  Silter,  1  Denio,  59  ;.  Rider  v. 
Pond,  18  Barb.  179.  —  "  Where  a  cove- 
nant goes  only  to  pait  of  the  consideration 
on  both  sides,  and  a  breach  of  such  cove- 
nant may  be  paid  for  in  damages,  it  is  an 
independent  covenant  and  an  action  may 
be  maintained  for  a  breach  of  the  covenant 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  Mitliout  aver- 
ring performance  in  the  declaration."  The 
leading  case  u])on  this  point  is  Boone  v. 
Eyre,  1  H.  Bl.  273,  note  (a).  The  plain- 
tiff, in  that  case,  conveyed  to  the  defend- 
ant the  equity  of  redemption  of  a  plan- 
tation in  the  West  Indies,  together  with 
the  stock  of  negroes  upon  it,  in  con- 
sideration of  £500,  and  an  annuity  of 
£160  per  annum  for  life ;  and  cove- 
nanted that  he  had  good  title  to  the  plan- 
tation, was  lawfully  possessed  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  that  the  defendant  should  quiet- 
ly enjoy.  The  defendant  covenanted  that 
the  pluintiff  icel!  and  tnili/  jxTjunninc/  all 
and  even/  thing  on  his  ])art  to  be  performed, 
he  the  defendant  would  pay  the  annuity. 
The  action  was  lirought  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  annuity.  Plea,  that  the  plain- 
tiff' was  not  at  the  time  of  making  the 
deed  legally  possessed  of  the  negroes,  and 
so  had  not  a  good  title  to  convey.  General 
demurrer  to  the  plea.  Lord  j\[tiiisjitld :  — 
"  The  distinction  is  very  clear,  where  mu- 
tual covenants  go  to  the  whole  of  the  con- 
sideration on  both  sides,  they  are  mutual 
conditions,  the  one  precedent  to  the  other. 
But  where  they  go  only  to  a  part,  where 
a  breach  may  be  ])ai(l  for  in  damages, 
there  the  defeiulant  has  a  remedy  on  his 
covenant,  and  sliall  not  jilcad  it  as  a  con- 
dition precedent.  If  this  plea  be  allo^ved, 
any  one  negro  not  being  the  ju'operty  of 
the  i)laintiff,  would  bar  the  action."  U])on 
this  case  Sergeant  Williams  remarks  as 
follows: — "The  ir/iole  consideration  of 
the  covenant  on  the  )iart  of  B  the  j)ur- 
chaser  to  jjay  the  nu)ney,  was  the  convey- 
ance by  A  the  seller  to  him  of  the  e(juiti/ 
of  reihinplion  of  the  plantation,  and  also 
tli(!  stock  of  negroes  upon  it.  The  excuse 
for  non-iiayment  of  the  money  was,  that 
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atives ;   and  such  parties  may  sue  on  a  *contract,  although  not 


A  liad  hroke  his  covenant  as  to  part  of 
the  consideration,  namely,  the  stock  of 
negroes.  But  as  it  appeared  tliat  A  had 
conveyed  tlie  equity  of  redemption  to  B, 
and  so  liad  in  ])art  executed  his  co\cnant, 
it  would  he  unreasonalile  that  B  siiould 
keep  the  plantation,  and  yet  refuse  i)ay- 
ment,  because  A  had  not  a  good  title  to 
the  negroes.  FevAs/thumt,  J.,  6  T.  11.  573. 
Besides,  the  damages  sustained  hy  the 
parties  would  lie  unequal,  if  A's  covenant 
were  held  to  he  a  condition  precedent. 
Duke  of  St.  All)ans  v.  Shore,  1  II.  Bl. 
279.  For  A  on  the  one  side  would  lose 
the  consideration  money  of  the  sale,  but 
B's  damage  on  the  other  might  consist 
perhaps  in  the  loss  only  of  a  few  negroes. 
So  where  it  was  agreed  between  C  and  U 
that  in  consideration  of  .£500,  C  should 
teach  D  the  art  of  bleaching  materials  for 
making  ])aper,  caid  permit  him,  during  the 
continuance  of  a  patent  which  C  had  ob- 
tained for  that  purpose,  to  bleach  such 
materials  according  to  the  specification  ; 
and  C  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £250 
paid,  and  of  the  turtlier  sum  of  £250  to 
be  paid  by  D  to  him,  covenanted  that  he 
would  with  all  possible  expedition  teach 
D  the  method  of  bleaching  such  materi- 
als, and  D  covenanted  that  he  would,  on 
or  before  the  24tli  of  February,  1794,  or 
sooner,  in  case  C  should  l)efure  that  time 
have  taught  him  the  bleaching  of  such 
materials,  pay  to  C  the  further  sum  of 
£250.  In  covenant  by  C  against  D,  the 
breach  assigned  was  the  non-payment  of 
the  £200.  Demm-rer,  that  it  was  not  aver- 
red that  C  had  taught  D  the  method  of 
bleaching  such  materials  ;  but  it  was  held 
by  the  court,  that  the  whole  consideration 
of  the  agreement  being  that  C  should  per- 
mit D  to  bleach  materials,  as  well  as  teach 
him  the  method  of  doing  it ;  the  covenant 
by  C  to  teach  formed  but  part  of  the  con- 
sideration, for  a  breach  of  which  D  might 
recover  a  recompense  in  danuiges.  And 
C  having  in  part  executed  his  agreement, 
by  transferring  to  D  a  right  to  exercise 
the  patent,  he  ought  not  to  keep  that  right 
without  [jaying  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
sidei'ation  because  he  may  have  sustained 
some  damage  by  I)'s  not  having  instnict- 
ed  him ;  and  the  demurrer  was  overruled. 
Campbell  v.  Jones,  6  T.  R.  570.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  reason  of  the  decision 
in  these  and  other  similar  cases,  besides 
the  inequality  of  the  damages,  seems  to 
be,  that  where  a  person  has  received  a 
part  of  the  consideration  for  which  he  en- 


tered into  the  agreement,  it  would  be  un- 
just that  because  he  has  not  had  the  trhole, 
he  should  thei'efore  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
that  ])art  witliout  either  paying  or  doing 
any  tiiingfurit.  Theri'lbiT  the  law  obliges 
him  to  perform  the  agreement  on  his  jiart, 
and  leaves  him  to  his  remedy  to  recover 
any  damage  he  may  have  sustained  hi  not 
having  received  the  whole  consideration. 
And  hence  too,  it  seems,  it  must  appear 
upon  tlie  record  that  the  consideration  was 
executed  in  part,  as  in  Boone  v.  Eyre,  above 
mentioned,  the  action  was  on  a  deed,  where- 
by the  plaintiff  had  conveyed  to  the  de- 
fendant the  equity  of  redemption  of  the 
plantation,  for  the  defendant  did  not  deny 
tiie  plaintiff's  title  to  convey  it;  so  in 
Cani])liell  r.  Jones,  the  plaintiff  had  trans- 
ferred to  the  defendant  a  right  to  exercise 
tlie  patent.  Therefore  if  an  action  be 
brought  on  a  covenant  or  agreenient  con- 
tained in  articles  of  agreement,  or  other 
executorj'^  contract  where  the  whole  is  fu- 
ture, it  seems  necessary  to  aver  jieiform- 
ance  in  the  declaration  of  the  whole,  or  at 
least  of  part  of  that  which  the  jilaimiff  has 
covenanted  to  do ;  or  at  least  it  must  l)e 
admitted  by  the  plea  that  he  has  perform- 
ed it.  As  where  A,  by  articles  of  agree- 
ment, in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  paid  to  him  by  B  on  a  certain  day, 
covenants  to  convey  to  B  on  the  same  day 
a  house,  together  with  the  fixtures  and  fur- 
niture therein,  and  that  he  was  lawfully 
seized  of  the  house,  and  possessed  of  the  fix- 
tures and  furniture.  In  an  action  against  B 
for  the  money,  A  must  aver  that  he  con- 
veyed either  the  whole  of  the  jnx-miscs,  or 
at  least  the  house,  to  B,  or  it  nuist  be  ad- 
mitted by  B  in  his  plea  that  A  did  con- 
vey the  house,  but  was  not  lawfully  pos- 
sessed of  the  furniture  or  fixtures."-  For 
further  illustration  of  this  principle,  see 
Fothergill  r.  Walton,  2  J.  B.  jMoore,  6.30 ; 
Stavers  v.  Curlinc:,  3  Biug.  N.  C.  355  ; 
Franklin  v.  Miller^  4  Ad.  &  El.  599  ;  Fish- 
mongers' Co.  i\  Robertson,  5  M.  &  Gr. . 
131,  198;  Storer  v.  Gordon,  3  M.  &  S. 
308;  Ritchie  v.  Atkinson,  10  East,  295; 
Ilavelock  /•.  Geddes,  id.  555  ;  Jonassohn  v. 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  28  E.  L.&,  E. 
481  ;  Gould  r.  Welib,"  30  E.  L.  &  E. 
331  ;  Mill  Dam  Foundeiy  v.  Ilovev,  21 
Pick.  417;  Tileston  c.  Newell,  13  Mass. 
406  ;  Bennet  r.  Pixley,  7  Johns.  249  ; 
Obermyer  r.  Nichols,  6  Binn.  159;  Mor- 
rison V.  Galloway,  2  II.  &  Johns.  461  ; 
Todd  V.  Summers,  2  Graft.  167;  Lewis 
V.  Weldon,  3  Rand.  71  ;  McCullough  v. 
[41] 
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named  therein,  (m)  Hence,  as  we  have  seen,  executors, 
though  not  named  in  a  contract,  are  liable,  so  far  as  they  have 
assets,  for  the  breach  of  a  contract  which  was  broken  in  the 
lifetime  of  their  testator.  And  if  the  contract  was  not  broken 
in  his  lifetime,  they  must  not  break  it,  but  will  be  held  to  its 
performance,  unless  this  presumption  is  overcome  by  the  nature 


Cox,  6  Barb.  386  ;  Payne  v.  Bettisworth, 
2  A.  K.  INIavsh.  427  ;  Keenan  r.  Brown, 
21  Verm.  8G ;  Tompkin.?  r.  Elliot,  5 
Wend.  496  ;  Grant  v.  Jolmson,  5  Barb. 
161,  6  id.  .3.37,  1  Selden,  247  ;  Pepper  r. 
Haitrlit,  20  Barb.  429.  "  If,"  says  Show, 
C.  J.,  in  Knitrht  r.  Tlie  New  'Eniilaiul 
Worsted  Co.  2  Cnsh.  286,  "a  part}' prom- 
ise to  build  a  house  upon  the  land  of  an- 
other, and  to  dig  a  well  on  the  premises, 
and  to  place  a  pump  in  it ;  and  the  owner 
of  the  land  covenants  seasonably  to  supply 
all  materials  and  furnish  a  pump ;  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  stipulation  to  furnish 
materials  is  dependent,  and  constitutes  a 
condition,  because  the  builder  cannot  ]ier- 
form  on  his  part  until  he  has  tfic  materials. 
So  to  put  a  pump  into  the  well.  But  the 
stipulation  to  dig  a  well  is  not  conditional, 
because  it  goes  to  a  small  part  only  of  the 
consideration,  and  does  not  necessarily  de- 
pend on  a  prior  ]icrformancc,  on  the  part 
of  the  owner,  and  because  a  failure  can  be 
compensated  in  damages,  and  the  remedy 
of  the  owner  is  by  action  on  the  contract." 
—  4.  "  But  where  the  mutual  covenants 
go  to  the  irhole  iviisiiltration  on  both  sides, 
they  arc  mutual  conditions,  and  perform- 
ance must  be  averred."  Duke  of  St.  Al- 
bans y.  Shore,  1  11.  Bl.  270;  Graves  v. 
Legg,  25  E.  L.  &  E.  .5,52;  Grey  v.  Friar, 
26  E.  L.  &  E.  27  ;  Dakin  r.  Williams,  1 1 
Wend.  67.  —  5.  "  Where  two  acts  are  to 
be  done-  at  the  same  tiiiip,  as  wlicre  A  cov- 
enants to  convey  an  estate  to  B  on  such 
a  day,  and  in  considcnition  thereof  B 
covenants  to  pay  A  a  sum  of  money  on 
the.  sttiiw  fliiij,  neitlier  can  maintain  an  ac- 
tion witltout  sliowing  pcrformaucc  of,  or 
an  od'cr  to  ])crform  his  ))art,  though  it  is 
not  certain  wiiii'h  of  thciii  is  ubiigcd  to  do 
the  first  act;  and  this  i)arti(idarly  applies 
to  nil  cases  of  sale."  Sec;  the  numerous 
ca.scs  cited  by  Serjeant  \Vi//i(iiiis.  And 
also  (.'umpbell  r.  (j'ittings,  19  Oiiio,  .347; 
Williams  r.  llcalcy,  ,3  J)enio,  .36.3;  Gaz- 
ley  ';.  Price,  10  Johns.  267;  Dunham  v. 
Peftec,  4  Scid.  508  ;  Lester  v.  Jewett, 
1  Kcm.  453. —  Wlicre  a  ]iarty  agreed  on 
i/if  ji(ii/iiii')il  by  another  of  certain  sums  of 
money  to  a  inir-il  /itrson,  to  assign  certain 

[  ^-^  ] 


certificates  of  sale  of  land,  'and  it  was 
held  that  the  covenants  were  independent, 
and  that  in  a  suit  by  the  party  bound  to 
assign,  a  general  averment  of  readiness  on 
his  part  to  perform  was  sufficient.  Slo- 
cum  i\  Desjiard,  8  Wend.  615.  See  Nor- 
tbrup  V.  Northrup,  6  Cow.  296 ;  Cham- 
pion V.  White,  5  Cow.  509 ;  l\obb  v. 
Montgomery,  20  Johns.  15.  But  see  Parker 
V.  Parmele,  20  Johns.  130  ;  Adams  r.  Wil- 
liams, 2  W.  &  Serg.  227 ;  Ilalloway  v. 
Davis,  Wright,  129.  Justice  would  seem 
to  retpiire  tliat  such  stipulations  should  be 
considered  as  dependent.  Leonard  v. 
Bates,  1  Blackf.  172,  note;  per  Shaw,  C. 
J.,  in  Kane  v.  Hood,  13  Pick.  281.  — 6. 
It  may  also  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
stipulations  or  promises  may  be  dependent 
from  the  nature  of  the  acts  to  be  perfonn- 
ed,  and  the  order  in  which  they  must  nec- 
essarily i)recede  and  follow  each  other. 
"  When  the  act  of  one  party  must  neces- 
sarily precede  any  act  of  the  other,  as 
where  one  stijnilatcs  to  manufacture  an 
article  from  materials  to  be  furnished  by 
the  other,  and  the  other  stipulates  to  fur- 
nish the  niattiials,  the  act  of  furnishing 
the  materials  necessarily  precedes  the  act 
of  manufacturing,  and  Avill  constitute 
a  condition  precedent,  without  expi'css 
words."  Per  Sliau\  C.  J.,  in  Mill  Dam 
Founderv  r.  Hovey,  21  Pick.  439  ;  Thomas 
r.  Cadwallader,  Willcs,  496  ;  Knight  v. 
New  Eng.  Worsted  Co.  2  Cnsh.  286.  In 
Combe  r.  Greene,  11  M.  &  Wels.  480,  the 
plaintitf  demised  a  dwelling-house  and 
premises  to  the  defendant,  and  the  defend- 
ant covenanted  that  he  would  expend 
.£100  in  improvements  and  additions  to 
the  dwelling-house,  mider  the  direction 
of  some  competent  surveyor  to  be  ap- 
jiointed  by  the  jjlaintitf.  IJild,  that  the 
a])pointment  of  a  surveyor  was  a  con- 
dition jirccedent  to  the  defendant's  lia- 
bility to  expend  the  .£100.  But  see  Mac- 
intosh V.  The  M.  C.  Bailway  Co.  14  M. 
&  W.  .548. 

{in)  Sil)oni  i\  Kirkman,  1  M.  &  W. 
418,  423;  Quick  r.  Ludborrow,  3  Bnlst. 
30 ;  Marshall  r.  Broadhurst,  1  Cr.  &  Jer. 
403. 
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of  the  contract ;  as  where  the  thing  to  be  done  required  the  per- 
sonal skill  of  the  testator  himself,  (w)  So  too,  if  several  per- 
sons stipulate  for  the  performance  of  any  act,  without  words  of 
severalty,  the  presumption  of  law  is  here  that  they  intended  to 
bind  tliemselves  jointly,  (o)  But  this  presumption  also  might 
be  rebutted  by  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  if  it  were  cer- 
tain that  separate  things  were  to  be  done  by  separate  parties, 
who  could  not  join  in  the  work,  (p) 

It  is  also  a  legal  presumption  that  every  grant  carries  with  it 
whatever  is  essential  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  *grant.  (q) 
But  this  rule  applies  perhaps  more  strongly  to  grants  of  real 
estate  than  to  transfers  of  personal  property.  Thus,  if  land  be 
granted  to  another,  a  right  of  way  to  the  land  will  go  with  the 
grant,  (r)  But  it  has  been  held,  where  goods  were  sold  on  exe- 
cution, and  left  on  the  land  of  the  judgment  debtor,  .that  the 
purchaser  acquired  no  absolute  right  to  go  on  the  land  of  the 
seller  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  goods,  (s)  But  it  has  also 
been  held  that  where  goods  of  the  plaintiff  were  sold  on  distress 
for  rent,  which  were  on  plaintiff's  land,  and  one  of  the  condi- 
tions to  which  he  was  a  ])arty  permitted  defendant  to  enter 
from  time  to  time  and  take  the  goods  away,  this  was  a  license 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  was  irrevocable,  because  coupled  with  an 
interest,  (t)     It  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  from  the  cases  and 

(w)  See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  107,  111.  v.  Kinscote,  6   M.  &  W.  174;   Broom's 

(o)  Sec  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  11,  n.  (h).  Legal  Maxims,  362,  2(1  ed. 

Ip)   See  the  case  of  Slater  r.  Magraw,         (r)  Pomfret  r.  liicroft,  1  Wms.  Saimd. 

12  Gill  &  Johns.  265,  cited  (tnfe,  vol.  1,  p.  32.3,  note  (6)  ;  Howton  v.  Frearson,  8  T. 

11,  n.  {/i) ;  Delxidderr.  Schermerhorn,  10  11.  50;  Collins  v.  Prentice,  15  Conn.  39. 

Barb.  638 ;  Brewstei-s  ik  Silence,  4  Seld.  It  must   be  strictly  a  way  of  necessity, 

207.     Sec  also  Erskine's  Institute,  B.  3,  and   not  of  mere  convenience.     Nichols 

tit.  3,  sec.  22.       •  v.  Luce,  24  Pick.  102;  Allen  v.  Kincaid, 

(q)  Liford's  case,  11  Rep.  52;  Co.  Lit.  2  Fairf.   155;  Stuyvesant  v.  Woodruft",  1 

56  a;  Pomfret  r.  Ricroft,  1  Wms.  Saund.  New  Jer.    134;    Trask  v.  Patterson,  29 

323,  n.  (6).     ^Vliere  an  act  of  parliament  Maine,  499.     The   right   of  way  is  sus- 

empowercd  a  railway  company  to  cross  pendcd  .or  destroyed  whenever  the  neces- 

the  line  of  another  company,  by  means  of  sity  ceases.     Pierce  v.  Selleek,  18  Conn, 

a  bridge,  it  was  lu/d  that  the  first-men-  321 ;    Holmes   v.    Goring,   2    Bing.    76. 

tioned  company  had  consequently  the  right  Where  a  parcel  of  land  is  sold  for  a  spe- 

of  placing  temporary   scafiblding  on  the  cific  purpose,  and  conveyed  without  reser- 

land  belonging  Jo  the  latter,  if  the  so  plac-  vation,  the  law  will  not  imply  in  favor  of 

ing  it  were  necessary  for  the  puqiosc  of  the  vendor  a  right  of  way  of  necessity 

constructing  the  bridge ;   for   tibi  aliquid  over  or  through  such   land,  inconsistent 

conceditur,  concedltur  et  id  sine  r/no  res  ipsa  with  the  object  of  the  purchase.     Seeley 

esse  non  potest.     Clarence  Railway  Co.  v.  v.  Bishop,  19  Conn.  128. 
Great  North  of  England  Railway  Co.  13         (s)   Williams   v.   Moms,  8  M.   &  W. 

M.   &  W.   706.      See  also   llinchlific  v.  488. 
Eari  of  Ivimioul,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  1 ;  Daud         (t)  Wood  v.  Manley,  11  Ad.  &  El.  34. 
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dicta  on  this  subject,  that  as  real  rights  go  with  a  grant  of  real 
property  where  they  are  essential  to  its  proper  use,  so  such  per- 
sonal rights,  or  even  personal  chattels,  would  go  with  the  trans- 
fer of  personal  property,  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  things  sold ;  for  it  might  well  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  the  intention  and  understanding  of  the 
parties  that  they  should  pass  together,  [u)  And  we  *should  be 
even  inclined  to  say,  that  if  one  sold  goods  on-  his  land,  espe- 
cially under  seal,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  contract  or  the  cir- 
cumstances to  show  that  the  buyer  was  to  come  into  posses- 
sion otherwise  than  by  entering  upon  the  land  and  taking  them, 
it  would  be  presumed  that  this  was  intended,  and  that  the  sale 
operated  as  a  license  to  do  this  in  a  reasonable  time  and  a  rea- 
sonable way,  which  the  seller  could  not  revoke,  {y.) 

Where  any  thing  is  to  be  done,  as  goods  to  be  delivered,  or 
the  like,  and  no  time  is  specified  in  the  contract,  it  is  then  a 
presumption  of  law  that  the  parties  intended  and  agreed  that 
the  thing  should  be  done  in  a  reasonable  time,  {w)  But  what 
is  a  reasonable  time  is  a  question  of  law  for  the  court,  [x) 
They  will  consider  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case 
in  determining  this,  and  if  any  facts  bearing  upon  this  point 
are  in  question,  it  will  be  the  province  of  the  jury  to  settle  those 
facts,  although  the  influence  of  the  facts  when  determined, 
upon  the  question  of  reasonableness,  remains  to  be  determined 
by  the  court.     In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  questions  of  rea- 

((/)  If  one  grant  trees  growing  in  his  strikes  one  as  a  strong  proposition  to  say^ 
vooil,  the  grantee  may  enter  and  cut  that  sucli  a  license  can  be  irrevocahle, 
down  tiic  trees  and  carry  them  away,  unless  it  amount  to  an  interest  in  land, 
Keniger  i\  Fogossa,  Plowd.  16;  Lifonl's  which  must  therefore  be  conveyed  by 
case,  11  Kej).  52;  Sliep.  Touch.  8'.).  JJy  deed."  Per  Parke,  B.,  in  Williams  v. 
a  grant  of  tlie  (ish  in  a  jiond,  a  right  of  Morris,  8  M.  &  W.  488.  See  also  Gale 
coming  upon  the  banks  and  iishing  for  and  Whatlcy  on  Easements,  ]>.  18,  e^sf^. 
tliem  is  granted.  licniger  v.  Eogossa,  (w)  Cocker  v.  The  Fi-anklin  II.  & 
Plowd.  16;  Sliep.  Touch.  89;  Lord  F.  Man.  Co.  3  Sunm.  .5;J0 ;  Ellis  v. 
Darcy  v.  Askwith,  Hob.  2.34.  A  rector  Thompson,  3  M.  &  W.  44. 5 ;  Greaves  v. 
may  enter  into  a  chjse  to  carry  away  the  Ashlin,  3  Campb.  426  ;  Sawyer  v.  Ham- 
tithes  o\er  the  usual  way,  as  incident  to  matt,  1.')  Maine,  40;  Howe  v.  Hunting- 
liis  right  lo  the  tithes.  Cobb  r.  Selby,  5  ton,  id.  350;  Atkinson  v.  Brown,  20 
Bos.  i<:  I'id.  466.                                       "  Maine,  67. 

(/•)    I'crhaps,    however,     it    would    l)e         (.r)   Attwood  v.  Clark,  2  Greenl.  249; 

found  diUicult  lo  suppoii  iliis  piopo-itiou  Kiiigslcy  v.  Wallis,  14  Maine,  57  ;  Mur- 

in   its  full  extent,  unless   the    grant  was  ry  v.  Smitii,   1   Ilawkes,  41.     For  certain 

iiiiid(!  by  deed.     It  wouhl  seem  tiiat  such  exceptions  to  this  ruk',  sec  Howe  ?'.  llunt- 

a  liecnse,  in  order  to  lie  irrexocalilc,  luust  iiigton,   15   JMiiine,  .'550.     See  also  Hill  f. 

aiiiouut  to  a  grant  of  an  interest  in   bind,  Holiart,  16  Maine,  164. 
whii  1j  (iiu  onlv  be;  iiv  deed.    "It  certainly 

[11]    " 
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sonableness,  other  than  that  of  time,  are  questions  of  fact  for 
the  jury. 


*SECTION    IX. 

OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  CUSTOM  OR  USAGJ. 

A  custom,  which  may  be  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  con- 
tract and  comprehended  by  it,  has  often  very  great  influence  in 
the  construction  of  its  language,  (t/)     The  general  *reason  of 


(y)  That  evidence  may  be  given  of  a 
custom  or  usage  of  trade  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  contract,  cither  l)y  fixing 
the  meaning  of  words  wlicre  doubtful,  or 
by  giving  tlicm  a  meaning  wholly  distinct 
from  then-  ordinary  and  popular  sense,  is 
a  well-established  doctrine.  Tluis,  where 
it  was  represented  to  underwriters  on  a 
policy  of  insurance  that  the  ship  insured 
was  to  sail  "in  the  month  of  Octolier," 
evidence  was  admitted  to  show  that  the 
expression  "  in  the  month  of  October," 
was  well  understood  amongst  men  used  to 
commciTial  affairs  to  signify  some  time 
between  the  25th  of  that  month  and  the 
1st  or  2d  of  the  succeeding  montli.  Chau- 
rand  r.  Angerstein,  Peake's  N.  P.  Cas.  43. 
So  also,  custom  or  usage  may  be  admitted 
to  show  that  a  "  whaling  voyage "  in- 
cludes the  taking  of  sea-elephants,  on  the 
beaches  of  islands  and  coasts,  as  well  as 
whales.  Child  v.  Sun  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  3 
Sandf.  26.  So  also  as  to  the  meaning  of 
"  cotton  in  bales."  Taylor  v.  Briggs,  2 
C.  &  P.  525,  and  Outwater  f>.  Nelson,  as 
to  the  phrase  "on  freight."  Evidence 
may  also  be  admitted  that  the  word 
"  days  "  in  a  bill  of  lading  means  workhig 
days,  and  not  running  days.  Cochran  i\ 
Eetberg,  3  Esp.  121.  Evidence  may  also 
be  given  of  the  mercantile  meaning  of  the 
terms  "good,"  and  "tine,"  as  applied  to 
barley.  Hutchison  v.  Bowker,  5  I\I.  & 
W.  535;  Whitmore  v.  Coats,  14  Mis.  9. 
So  also  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"privilege,"  in  an  agreement  with  the 
master  of  a  ship.  Birch  v.  Dcpevstei",  4 
Camji.  385.  In  Evans  r.  Pratt,  3  M.  & 
Gr.  759,  evidence  was  admitted  to  show 
that  "across  a  countiy,"  in  a  memoran- 
dum respecting  a  race,  means  that  the 
riders  are  to  go  over  all  obstructions,  and 
are  not  at  lilierty  to  use  a  gate.  See 
Sleight  V.  Hartsliorne,  2  Johns.  531,  as  to 


the  meaning  of  "sea-letter."  Astor  v. 
Union  Ins.  Co.  7  Cow.  202,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  "furs."  See  also  Haynes  v. 
Hollidin-,  7  Bing.  587 ;  Read  r.  Gran- 
berry,  ?Ired.  109;  Barton  v.  JMcKelway, 
2  N.  Jer.  174;  Robertson  v.  Jackson,  2 
C.  B.  412  ;  Moore  v.  Campbell,  26  E.  L.  & 
E.  522 ;  Vail  v.  Rice,  1  Seld.  155.  So  in 
the  case  of  a  contract  to  sell  "  mess  pork 
of  Scott  &  Co.,"  evidence  was  admitted 
to  show  that  this  language  in  the  market 
meant  pork  manufactured  by  Scott  &  Co. 
Powell  V.  Horton,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  668. 
Where  a  contract  was  worded  thus  :  "  Sold 
18  pockets  Kent  hops,  at  100s.,"  it  was 
permitted  to  be  shown  that  by  the  usage 
of  the  hop  trade,  a  contract  so  worded 
was  understood  to  mean  100s.  per  cwt., 
and  not  per  pocket.  Spicer  v.  Cooper,  1 
Q.  B.  424.  See  also  Bowman  v.  Horsey, 
2  Mood.  &  Rob.  85.  So  evidence  has 
been  admitted  to  show  that  "  rice  "  is  not 
considered  as  corn  within  the  memoran- 
dum of  a  policy  of  insurance.  Scott  v. 
Bourdillion,  5  Bos.  &  Pul.  213.  See  also 
Clayton  v.  Grcgson,  5  Ad.  &  El.  302,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "level" 
among  miners.  Also  Cuthbert  v.  Cum- 
ming,  30  E.  L.  &  E.  604,  as  to  the  phrase 
"  full  and  complete  cargo."  Aiul  see 
Grant  v.  Maddox,  15  M.  &  W.  737; 
Brown  v.  Byrne,  26  E.  L.  &  E.  247. 
So  as  to  the  meaning  of  "in  regular  turns 
of  loading,"  Liedemann  r.  Schultz,  24  E. 
L.  &  E.  305.  Owiug  to  the  loose  and  in- 
accurate manner  in  v.hich  policies  of  in- 
surance are  drawn,  a  class  of  cases  has 
sjirung  up,  almost  peculiar  to  this  instru- 
ment, in  which  evidence  is  admitted  of 
usages  between  the  underwriters  and  the 
assured,  affixing  to  certain  words  and 
clauses  a  known  and  definite  meaning. 
Thus,  in  Brougli  r.  Whitmore,  4  T.  R. 
206,  on  evidence  of  the  practice  of  mer- 
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this  is  obvious  enough.  If  parties  enter  into  a  contract,  by 
virtue  whereof  something  is  to  be  done  by  one  or  both,  and  this 
thing  is  often  done  in  their  neighborhood,  or  by  persons  of  like 
occupation  with  themselves,  and  is  always  done  in  a  certain 
way,  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  intended  it  should  be  done  in 
that  way.  The  reason  for  this  supposition  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  for  supposing  that  the  common  language  which  they 
use  is  to  be  taken  in  its  common  meaning.  And  the  rule  that 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  parties  govern,  wherever  this  is 
possible,  comes  in  and  operates.  Hence  an  established  custom 
may  add  to  a  contract  stipulations  not  contained  in  it;  on  the 
ground  that  the  parties  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  these 
stipulations  in  their  minds  as  a  part  of  their  agreement,  when 
they  put  upon  paper  or  expressed  in  words  the  other  part  of 
it.  (;)      So  *custom  may   control   and   vary   the    meaning    of 


cliants  and  underwriters,  it  was  held  that 
provisions,  sent  out  in  a  ship  for  the  use  of 
the  crew,  were  protected  by  a  policy  on 
the  ship  and  furniture.  Lord  Kt-ni/on,  in 
giving  judgment,  said  :  —  "I  rcmeniher  it 
was  said  many  years  ago,  tliat  if  Lonil>ard 
street  had  not  given  a  construction  to 
policies  of  insurance,  a  declaration  on  a 
policy  would  have  been  had  on  general 
demurrer;  but  that  the  uniform  practice 
of  merchants  and  underwriters  had  I'cn- 
dered  tliem  intelligible."  In  Coit  v.  Com- 
mercial Ins.  Co.  7  Johns.  385,  evidence 
was  received  of  a  usage  among  under- 
writers and  merchants  restricting  the  term 
"roots"  in  the  memorandum  of  a  polity 
to  such  articles  as  were  in  tlicir  nature 
perisiialile,  and  exchidiiig  sarsaparilla. 
Sec  also  Allegro's  Adm'rs  v.  JMarvIand 
Ins.  Co.  2  Gill  &  J.  13G  ;  Allegre  r.  ISlary- 
hiud  Ins.  Co.  6  liar.  &  J.  408  ;  Macy  'v. 
Winding  Ins.  Co.  9  Mete.  3.')4 ;  Eyre  v. 
Marine  Ins.  Co.  r>  AV.  &  S.  IIG;  1  'Duer 
on  Ins.  IS."). 

(z)  "  It  has  long  liccn  settled,"  says 
Parlcc,  IJ.,  in  Iliitloii  r.  Warren,  1  M. 
&  W.  475,  "  that  in  comnicrcial  trans- 
actions, extrinsic  cn  i(i(  iicc  of  custom  and 
usage  is  admissible  to  annex  incidents 
\f)  written  contracts  in  iiiatters  with  w- 
H])ect  to  whicli  tliey  are  silent.  'I'iie  same 
rule  hiis  also  l)ccn  applied  to  contracts 
in  other  transactions  of  life,  in  which 
known  usages  liave  been  cstablisheil  and 
prevailed,  and  this  lias  been  done  upon 
'the  iirineiph-  of  presumption  tliat  in  sucli 
trati-aciions  tlie  parties  did  not    mean  to 
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exjjress  in  writing  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tract b}'  which  they  intended  to  be  bound, 
but  a  conti-act  with  reference  to  those 
known  usages."  Thus,  a  usage  among 
printers  and  booksellers,  that  a  printer, 
contracting  to  print  a  cei'tain  numlxT  of 
copies  of  a  work,  is  not  at  liberty  to  print 
from  the  same  types  while  standing  an 
extra  number  for  his  own  disjjosal,  is  ad- 
missible. Williams  r.  Oilman,  3  Greenl. 
276.  So,  where  bought  and  sold  notes 
were  given  on  a  sale  of  tobacco,  in  an  ac- 
tion for  the  price  of  the  tobacco,  it  was 
p(n-mitted  to  bo  shown,  that  by  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  the  tobacco  trade,  all  sales 
were  by  sample,  though  not  so  expressed 
in  the  bought  and  sold  notes.  Syers  v. 
Jonas,  2  Exch.  111.  See  also  Hodgson 
r.  Davics,  2  Camp.  530;  The  Queen  v. 
Inhabitants  of  Stoke-upon-Trcnt,  5  Q.  B. 
303;  Conner  I'.  Kobinson,  2  Hill,  [So.  Car.] 
354;  AVhittaker  r.  Mason,  2  r>ing.  N.  C. 
359.  —  Where  goods  are  consigned  to  an 
agent  for  sale,  \\\\h  general  insti-i;ctions  to 
Ti'niit  the  proceeds,  it  is  a  suflicicnt  compli- 
ance with  such  instructions  if  the  agent 
remit  by  bill  of  exchange,  without  indors- 
ing or  guaranteeing  it,  provided  such  is 
the  usage  at  the  agent's  place  of  business. 
I'otter  r.  Morland,  3  Cnsii.  384.  Sec 
I'litnam  r.  Tillotson,  13  Met.  517.  But 
see  (iro.ss  i\  Criss,  3  Uratt.  2G2.  —  The 
intiueneo  of  loral  rustonis  is  particularly 
manifest  in  the  cases  that  arise  lietween 
landlord  ami  tenant.  "The  comnu)n  law 
does    so    little    to    prescribe    the   relative 


dutii. 


)f   landlord   and   tenant,   since   it 
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words ;  (a)   giving  even   to  such  words  as  those  of  number  a 
sense  entirely  *diirerent  from  that  which  they  commonly  bear, 


leaves  the  Latter  at  liberty  to  pursue  any 
course  of  management  he  pleases,  provid- 
ed he  is  not  fjuilty  of  waste,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  surprisinj^  that  the  courts  should 
have  been  favorably  iiulinud  to  tlie  intro- 
duction of  those  rcLCulations  in  the  mode 
of  cultivation,  which  custom  and  usage 
have  established  in  each  district  to  be  tiie 
most  beneficial  to  all  parties."  Per  Parke, 
B.,  in  Hutton  v.  Warren,  1  M.  &  W.  476  ; 
Legh  V.  Hewitt,  4  East,  154.  In  Wig- 
glcsworth  V.  Dallison,  Dougl.  201,  the 
tenant  was  allowed  an  away-going  cro]), 
althougli  there  was  a  formal  lease  under 
seal.  "  The  custom,"  says  Lord  M<ms- 
field,  "  does  not  alter  or  contradict  tlie 
agreement  in  the  lease,  it  only  superadds 
a  right  which  is  consequential  to  the  tak- 
ing, as  a  heriot  may  be  due  by  custom, 
although  not  mentioned  in  the  grant  or 
lease."  So  also  a  custom  to  remove  fix- 
tures may  be  incorporated  into  a  lease. 
Van  Ness  v.  Pacard,  2  Pet.  1.37.  "  Every 
demise  between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  re- 
spect to  matters  in  which  the  parties  are 
silent,  may  be  fairly  open  to  explanation 
by  the  general  usage  and  custom  of  the 
country,  or  of  the  district  where  the  land 
lies."  Per  Stori/,  J.,  id.  148.  See  also 
Senior  v.  Armytage,  Holt,  197  ;  Webb  v. 
Plummer,  2  B.  &  Aid.  750 ;  Holding  v. 
Pigott,  7  Bing.  465  ;  Roberts  v.  Barker,  1 
Cr.  &  M.  808 ;  Wilcox  v.  Wood,  9  Wend. 
346.  —  The  common  carrier  is  Ijotmd  to 
deliver  goods  according  to  the  usage  of 
tlie  business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Hyde 
V.  Trent  and  Mersey  Nav.  Co.  5  T.'R. 
389.  See  also  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  661,  et  seq. 
—  Before  an  "  incident "  can  be  "  an- 
nexed "  to  a  conti'act,  the  contract  itself, 
as  nuide,  must  be  proved.  Doe  v.  Eason, 
II  Ired.  568.  —  The  cases  we  have  been 
noticing  are  those  in  which  the  custom  or 
usage  of  trade  has  been  brought  in  to 
affect  the  construction  of  WTitten  instru- 
ments. There  is  another  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  usage  is  not  brought  in  to  vary 
the  construction  of  the  contract,  but  to 
"substitute  in  the  particular  instance  a 
nile  resulting  from  the  usage,  in  place  of 
tliat  which  the  law,  not  the  contract  of  the 


parties,  would  pi-escribe."  1  Duer  on 
Ins.  200.  Tims,  in  tlie  case  of  a  policy 
of  insurance,  if  the  risks  and  premi- 
um are  entire,  and  the  policy  has  once 
attached,  so  that  the  insurer  miglit  in  any 
case  be  liable  for  a  total  loss,  the  law  en- 
titles him  to  retain  the  whole  of  tlie  ])remi- 
um.  By  particular  usages,  however,  the 
insurer  may  in  such  cases  be  obliged  to 
return  a  part  of  the  premium.  Long  v. 
Allan,  4  Dougl.  276.  Where  it  is  a  usage 
of  the  underwriter  to  settle  according  to 
the  adjustment  of  general  average  in  a 
foreign  port,  such  usage  will  be  permitted 
to  affect  the  rights  of  the  parties,  although 
the  adjustment  in  the  foreign  port  is  clif- 
ferent  from  what  it  would  have  been  at 
the  home  port.  2  Phillips  on  Ins.  (.3d  ed.) 
p.  163,  et  seq. ;  Power  v.  Whitmore,  4  M. 
&  Sol.  141.     See  also,  Vallance  v.  Dewar, 

I  Camp.  503.  —  In  Halsey  v.  Brown,  3 
Day,  346,  evidence  was  admitted  of  a  cus- 
tom of  merchants  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  that  the  freiglit  of  money  received 
by  the  master  is  his  perquisite,  and  that 
he  is  to  be  personally  liable  on  the  con- 
tract, and  not  the  owners  of  the  vessel. 
This  case  is  cited  and  approved  in  Ren- 
ner  v.  Bank  of  Columbia,  9  Wheat.  591. 
See  also.  The  Paragon,  Ware,  322 ;  Ou- 
gier  V.  Jennings,  1  Camp.  505,  n. ;  Bar- 
ber V.  Brace,  .3  Conn.  9  ;  Stewart  r.  Aber- 
dein,  4  M.  &  W.  211  ;  M'Gregor  *•.  Ins. 
Co.  of  Perm.  1  Wash.  C.  C.  39;  Trott  v. 
Wood,  1  Gall.  443;  Cope  r.  Dodd,  13 
Penn.  St.  Rep.  37;  Cutter  v.  Powell,  6 
T.  R.  320;  Raitt  v.  Mitchell,  4  Camp. 
146. — 'Wliere  bills  or  notes  are  made 
payalile  at  certain  banks,  it  is  to  lie  pre- 
sumed that  the  parties  intend  that  demand 
shall  be  made  and  notice  given  according 
to  the  usages  of  such  banks,  although  the 
general  rules  of  the  law  merchant  may  be 
superseded  thereby.  Thus,  by  the  usage 
of  the  banks  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
four  days  grace  may  be  allowed.  De- 
mand made  and  notice  given  in  accord- 
ance with  such  usage  will  be  binding  on 
the  indorser,  even  when  ignorant  of  the 
usage.     Mills  v.  Bank  of  United  States, 

II  Wheat.  431.    See  also  Renner  v.  Bank 


(a)  Thus,  in  an  action  on  a  policy  of    that  Mauritius  is  considered  as  an  East 


insurance  on  a  voyage  "  to  any  port  in  the 
Baltic,"  evidence  was  admitted  to  prove 
that  in  mercantile  contracts  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  is  considered  as  within  the  Baltic. 
TJhde  V.  Walters,  3  Camp.  16.     So  also 


India  Island,  although  treated  by  geog- 
raphers as  an  African  island.  Robert- 
son V.  Money,  R.  &  Mood.  75 ;  Robertson 
V.  Clarke,  1  Buig.  445. 
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and  which  indeed  by  the  rules  of  language,  and  in   ordinary 
cases,  would  be  expressed  by  another  word,  [b) 

*This  influence  of  custom  was  first  admitted  in  reference  to 
mercantile  contracts.     And  indeed  almost  the  whole  of  the  law 


of  Columbia,  9  Wlieat.  581  ;  Bank  of 
Wasliington  v.  Triplet,  1  Pet.  25  ;  Adams 
V.  Otterback,  15  How.  5.39  ;  Cliieopec  Bank 
V.  Ea-cr,  9  Mete.  583;  Planters  Bank 
V.  Markham,  5  How.  [Miss.]  397  ;  Lincoln 
and  Kennelteck  Bank  v.  Page,  9  JNIass. 
155  ;  Bank  of  Columbia  v.  Pitzhutih,  1  H. 
&  Gill,  239;  Blanehavd  v.  Hilliard,  11 
Mass.  85.  In  the  case  of  the  Bridge- 
port Bank  i\  Dyer,  19  Conn.  136,  the 
Bridgeport  Bank,  on  Monday,  the  1st  of 
June,  cashed  for  ]).  a  check  drawn  on  the 
IManhattan  Co.  in  Kew  York  city.  On 
Thixrsday  the  ith,  in  accordance  with  the 
established  usage  of  tlie  Bridgeport  Bank, 
it  was  sent  by  the  captain  of  a  steamboat 
to  New  York.  In  an  action  brought  by 
the  Bridgeport  Bank  against  1).  as  in- 
dorser  of  such  clieck,  it  was  held  that  such 
usage  was  sufficient  evidence  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  not  to  insist 
upon  the  rule  of  law  regarding  the  trans- 
mission of  checks.  See  also,  Kilgore  r. 
Bulkley,  14  Conn.  363;  and  generally  as 
the  usages  of  l)anks,  and  their  binding 
force  u]ion  parties,  Jones  v.  Pales,  4  Mass. 
245  ;  Peirce  v.  Butler,  14  Mass.  303  ;  City 
Bank  v.  Cutter,  3  Pick.  414;  Dorchester 
and  ^Milton  Bank  v.  New  Eng.  Bank,  1 
Cush.  177;  Bank  of  Utica  v.  Smith,  18 
Johns.  230 ;  Cookcndorf'er  v.  Preston,  4 
How.  317.  —  In  tlie  case  of  Pollock  i\ 
Stables,  12  (.1  15.  765,  it  was  held,  tliat  if 
^  party  authorizes  a  broker  to  buy  shares 
for  liim  in  a  particular  market,  wliere  the 
usage  is  that,  wiien  a  purchaser  does  not 
pay  for  iiis  sliares  witliin  a  given  time,  the 
vendor  giving  the  purcliaser  notice,  may 
sell,  ami  charge  him  with  the  ditference ; 
und  the  l)rokcr,  acting  under  the  autliority, 
buys  at  siicli  market  in  his  own  name; 
sucli  l)roker,  if  comijelled  to  jiaj'  a  differ- 
ence on  the  sliares  tiirongli  neglect  of  his 
j)rincipMl  to  supi)ly  funds,  may  sue  the 
principal  for  monry  paid  to  liis  use.  And 
it  is  not  iicci'ssary,  in  such  action,  to  show 
that  till'  principal  knew  of  tlie  custom. 
Sec  Bayliffc  r.  Biittcrworth,  1  Kx(h.425; 
Sutton  t'.  Tatliam,  10  Ad.  &  El.  27; 
Mitchell  V.  Newliall,  15  M.  &  W.  308; 
Moon  V.  Guardians  of  Witney  Union,  3 
Bing.  N.  C.  814;  Stewart  v.  Aberdein,  4 
U.&W.  211. 

{!)}  'rims,  in  the  case  of  Smith  r.  Wil- 
son, 3  B.  &  Ad.  728,  where  the  lessee  of  a 
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rabbit-warren  covenanted  to  leave  on  the 
warren  10,000  rabbits,  the  lessor  paying 
for  them  £60  per  thousand,  it  was  held 
that  parol  evidence  was  admissible  to 
show  that,  by  tlie  custom  of  the  country 
where  the  lease  was  made,  the  word  tliori- 
sand,  as  applied  to  rabbits,  denoted  one 
hundred  dozen,  or  twelve  hundred.  In  Hin- 
ton  r.  Locke,  5  Hill,  437,  Branson,  J.,  said 
that  he  should  have  great  difficulty  in  sub- 
scribing to  this  case,  on  the  ground  that 
the  custom  sought  to  be  incorjjorated  into 
the  contract  was  "  a  plain  contradiction 
of  the  express  contract  of  the  parties." 
But  the  tisage  admitted  in  Hinton  r.  Locke, 
and  sanctioned  by  Bronson,  J.,  seems  to  be 
nearly  in  equal  opposition  to  the  terms  of 
the  contract  affected  by  it.  The  defend- 
ant, in  that  case,  had  promised  to  pay  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  a  caqienter,  twelve  sliil- 
lings  per  day  for  every  mail  employed  by 
him  in  repairing  the  defendant's  house. 
Evidence  was  held  admissible  to  show 
that,  by  a  universal  usage  among  carpen- 
tei's,  ten  hours  labor  constituted  a  day's 
work.  So  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
charge-  one  and  one  fourth  day  for  eveiy 
twenty-four  hours,  within  which  the  men 
worked  twelve  hours  and  one  half.  Bron- 
son, J.,  said  : -5- "  Llsage  can  never  be  set 
up  in  contravention  of  the  contract;  but 
when  there  is  nothing  in  the  agreement  to 
exclude  the  inference,  the  ])arties  are 
always  presumed  to  contract  in  reference 
to  the  usage  or  custom  which  prevails  in 
the  particular  trade  or  business  to  which 
the  contract  relates  ;  and  the  usage  is  ad- 
missible ibr  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
with  greater  certainty  what  was  intended 
l)y  the  ]iarties.  The  evidence  often  serves 
to  explain  or  give  the  true  meaning  of 
some  word  or  phrase  of  doubtful  import, 
or  which  may  be  understood  in  more  than 
one  sense,  according  to  the  subject-matter 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Now  here,  the 
jilaiiitiff  was  to  be  paid  for  his  workmen 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  shillings  ]>er  day ; 
but  the  i)arties  liave  not  told  us  by  their 
contract  what  they  meant  by  a  day's  work. 
It  has  not  been  pretended  that  it  neccssa- 
I'ily  means  the  labor  of  twenty-four  hours. 
How  much,  then,  does  it  mean.'  Evi- 
dence of  the  usage  or  custom  was  let  in  to 
answer  that  question." 
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merchant,  if  it  have  not  grown  out  of  custom  sanctioned  by 
courts  and  thus  made  law,  has  been  very  greatly  modified  in 
that  way.  For  illustration  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  law  of 
bills  and  notes,  insurance,  and  contracts  of  shipping  generally. 
And  although  doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  it  was  wise 
or  safe  to  permit  express  contracts  to  be  controlled,  or,  if  not 
controlled,  affected  by  custom  in  the  degree  in  which  it  seems 
now  to  be  established  that  they  may  be  ;  (c)  this  operation  of 
custom  is  now  fixed  by  law,  and  extended  to  a  vast  variety  of 
contracts ;  and  indeed  to  all  to  which  its  privileges  properly  ap- 
ply. And  qualified  and  guarded  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  be  no 
more  than  reasonable.  In  fact,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
large  portion  of  the  common  law  of  Englahd  and  of  this 
country  rests  upon  any  other  basis  than  that  of  custom.  The 
theory  has  been  held  that  the  actual  foundation  of  the  whole 
was  statute  law,  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  hidden  out  of 
sight.  This  is  not  very  probable  as  a  fact.  The  common  law 
is  every  day  adopting  as  rules  and  principles  the  mere  usages 
of  the  community,  or  of  those  classes  of  the  community  who 
are  most  conversant  with  the  matters  to  which  these  rules  re- 
late ;  it  is  certain  that  a  large  *proportion  of  the  existing  law 
first  acquired  force  in  this  way.  At  all  events,  even  as  to  all 
law,  whether  common  or  statute,  that  rule  must  be  admitted 
which  is  as  sound  as  it  is  ancient,  anc^  which  Lord  Coke  em- 
phatically declares  ;  optimus  interpres  legwn  consuehido.  (d) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  word  "  custom  "  is  used  in  many  senses^ 
or  rather  that  it  embraces  very  many  different  degrees  of  the 
same   meaning.      By  it  may  be  understood  that  ancient  and 

(c)  Per  Lord  Eldon,   in   Anderson   v.  terminatenatnre,  founded  npon  very  vague 

Pitcher,  2  B.  &  P.  168;  per  Lord  Z)e«?«an,  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  subject;  and 

Tnteman   v.   Loder,   11  Ad.  &  El.  589,  therefore  it  should,  as  I  think,  be  admitted 

597  ;  Hutton  v.  Warren,  1  M.  &  W.  466.  with  a  cautious  reluctance  and  scrupulous 

In  Rogers  v.  Mechanics  Lis.  Co.  1  Sto.  jealousy,  as  it  may  shift  the  -whole  groimds 

603,  608,  Mr.  Justice  Storij  uses  the  fol-  of  the  ordinary  inteipretation  of  policies 

lowing  language :  —  "I   own   myself  no  of  insurance  and  other  contracts."     See 

fiiend  to  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  also,  remarks  of  the  same  learned  judge 

evidence  of  supposed  usages  and  customs  in  the  Schooner  Reeside,  2  Sumn.  567  ; 

in  a  peculiar  trade  and  business,  and  of  Hone  v.  Mutual  Safety  Lis.  Co.  1  Sandf. 

the  understanding   of   witnesses   relative  137  ;   per  Tilghman,  C.  J.,  in  Stoever  v. 

thereto,  which  has  been  in  former  times  so  Whitman,  6  Binn.  419  ;  per  Gibson,  C.  J., 

freely  resorted  to  ;  but  which  is  now  sub-  in    Snowden  r.  Warder,   3   Rawle,  101  ;, 

jectcd  by  our  courts  to  more  exact  and  Bolton  i\  Colder,  1  Watts,  363. 
well-defined   restrictions.     Such   evidence         {d)  2  List.  18. 
is  often,  very  often,  of  a  loose  and  inde- 
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universal,  and  perfectly  established  custom,  which  is  in  fact 
law;  or  only  a  manner  of  doing  some  particular  thing,  in  a 
small  neighborhood,  or  by  a  small  class  of  men,  for  a  few  years; 
or  any  measure  of  the  same  kind  of  meaning  within  these  two 
extremes.  Nor  is  it  material  what  the  custom  is  in  this  respect, 
provided  it  falls  within  the  reason  of  the  rule  which  makes  it  a 
part  of  the  contract.  And  it  comes  within  this  reason  only 
when  it  is  so  far  established,  and  so  far  known  to  the  parties, 
that  it  must  be  supposed  that  their  contract  was  made  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  For  this  purpose,  the  custom  must  be  established 
and  not  casual,  uniform  and  not  varying,  general  and  not  per- 
sonal, and  known  to  the  parties,  [e)     But  the  degree  in  which 


(e)  Usage  or  custom  must  be  establishnl. 
Those  customs  which  can  be  incorporated 
into  contracts,  on  the  ground  that  the  par- 
ties must  liave  contracted  in  reference  to 
them,  differ  from  tlie  local  customs  of  the 
common  law  in  the  length  of  time  they 
must  have  existed  to  be  valid.  "  The 
time  test  of  a  commercial  usage  is  its  hav- 
ing existed  a  sufficient  lengtli  of  time  to 
have  become  generally  known,  and  to 
warrant  a  presumption  that  contracts  are 
made  in  reference  to  it."  Per  Curium,  in 
Smith  V.  Wright,  1  Caincs,  43.  In  Noble 
V.  Kennoway,  Dougl.  510,  where  the 
usage  established  by  evidence  had  existed 
for  three  years,  Lord  Mansjii'ld  said :  — 
"It  is  no  matter  if  the  usage  has  only 
been  for  a  year."  So,  ausagaas  to  the 
measurement  of  morus  multicaulis  trees 
has  been  incorporated  into  a  contract,  al- 
though the  trade  in  such  trees  has  existed 
only  for  a  short  time.  Barton  r.  McKel- 
way,  2  N.  Jer.  1G.5.  Sec  also,  Dorchester 
and  Milton  Bank  v.  New  England  Bank, 
1  Cush.  177  ;  'J'aylor  v.  Briggs,  2  C.  &  P. 
525.  But  see  Bclliertson  v.  Jackson,  2  C. 
B.  412;  Singleton  i\  Ililliard,  1  Strob. 
203 ;  Lewis  r.  .Marshall,  7  M.  &  Gr.  729 ; 
Ilayward  /•.  Middlcton,  3  McCord,  121  ; 
Ilapp  V.  Palmer,  3  Watts,  178.  —  Usage 
must  be  uuifona.  It  must  constantly  lie 
observed  in  the  same  manner.  In  Wood 
V.  Wood,  1  C".  &  I'.  59,  a  usage  was  at- 
t<'miited  to  be  shown  relative  to  the  return 
of  cloths  sent  <'or  inspection.  Srtnic  of  the 
witnesses  spoke  of  three  days  as  the  time 
within  which  the;  buyer  was  to  say  wiietlier 
lie  would  liny  tliem  or  not ;  others  spoke 
of  a  week,  anil  one  of  a  nioiitli,  as  the 
time,  'i'lie  judge  instructed  the  jury,  that 
such  a  usage,  to  be  binding,  must  lie  uni- 
form, and  that  the  usage  proved  was  not 

[.OO] 


so.  The  jury  found  accordingly.  The 
usage  luust  not  be  fluctuating  and  depend- 
ent upon  price.  Lawrence  i\  M'Gi'cgor, 
Wright,  193.  The  observance  of  "the 
usage  must  not  be  occasional.  The  Para- 
gon, Ware,  322;  Eushforth  v.  Hadfield, 
7  East,  224.  See  also,  Trott  v.  Wood,  1 
Gall.  443  ;  Martin  v.  Delaware  Ins.  Co.  2 
Wash.  C.  C.  254;  Kapp  v.  Palmer,  3 
AVatts,  178.  Single  isolated  instances, 
unaccompanied  with  proof  of  general 
usage,  will  be  insufficient  to  establish  a 
custom.  Cope  v.  Dodd,  13  Peun.  St. 
Rep.  33;  United  States  v.  Buchanan,  8 
How.  83,  102.  —  Usage  must  be  gmeral. 
In  order  that  a  custom  may  be  incor- 
porated into  an  agreement,  by  force  of  its 
existence,  it  must  be  shown  to  be  so  gen- 
eral, that  a  ])i-esumption  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  parties  arises.  It  must  be 
(/('iieral  as  ojiposed  to  load,  for  lo^'al  usages 
cannot  be  brought  in  to  affect  the  con- 
struction of  written  instniments,  unless 
the  knowledge  of'  the  parties  is  found. 
Bartlett  v.  Pcntland,  10  B.  &  Cr.  760,  770 ; 
Gabay  v.  Lloyd,  3  id.  793;  Scott  v.  Ir- 
ving, 1  B.  &  Ad.  C05 ;  Stevens  r.  Beeves, 
9  Pick.  198;  Clayton  v.  Gregson,  5  Ad. 
&  El.  302.  A  usage,  however,  may  be 
local  in  the  sense  of  being  confined  to  a 
]iarticidar  port  or  jilace,  aiul  yet  general 
in  referetu'e  to  the  j)ersons  engaged  in  the 
trade  in  cpu'stion.  Baxter  v.  Leland,  1 
Blatchf.  C.  C.  52G.  Where  a  usage  be- 
tween Insurers  and  insured  is  offered  in 
evideiu'e,  it  must  be  tlie  usage  of  the  port 
wlii're  the  jiolicy  is  effected,  llogers  i'. 
Meclumics  Ins.  Co.  1  Sto.  (>07  ;  Cliild  v. 
Sun  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  3  Sandf.  26.  — The 
usage  must  be  f/r/zr/v// as  o|ip()sed  to  par- 
tin/,  or  personal.  WheiH^  it  has  refereiu'C 
to  the  commercial  meaning  of  a  word,  or 
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these  *characteristics  must  belong  to  the  custom  will  depend  in 
each  case  upon  its  peculiar  circumstances.  Suppose  a  contract 
to  be  entered  into  for  the  making  of  an  article  which  has  not 
been  made  until  within  a  dozen  years,  and  only  by  a  dozen 
persons.  Words  are  used  in  this  contract,  and  their  meaning 
is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  proved  that  these  words  have  been  used 
and  understood  in  reference  to  this  article,  always,  by  all  who 
have  ever  made  it,  in  one  way,  and  that  both  parties  to  the  con- 
tract knew  this.  Then  this  custom  will  be  permitted  to  explain 
and  interpret  the  words  of  the  parties.  But  if  the  article  had 
been  made  an  hundred  years,  in  many  countries,  and  by  multi- 
tudes of  persons,  the  same  evidence  of  this  use  of  the  words, 
by  a  dozen  persons  for  a  dozen  years,  might  not  be  sufficient  to 
give  to  this  practice  all  the  force  of  custom.  Other  facts  must 
be  considered;  as  how  far  the  meaning  sought  to  be  put  on  the 
words  departs  from  their  common  meaning  as  given  by  the  dic- 
tionary, or  by  general  use,  and  whether  other  makers  of  this 
article  used  these  words  in  various  senses,  or  used  other  words 
to  express  the  alleged  meaning.  Because  the  main  question  is 
•  always  this ;  can  it  be  said  that  both  parties  must  have  used 
these  words  in  this  sense,  and  that  each  party  had  good  reason 
to  belie've  that  the  other  party  so  understood  them. 

*Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  word  sought  to  be  interpreted 
by  custom  should  be,  of  itself,  ambiguous.  (/)  For  not  only 
will  custom  explain  an  ambiguity,  but  wBl  change  the  sense 
of   a   wor(^  from    one    which    it  bears    almost   universally,   to 

to  a  usaoje  of  trade  projjer,  that  is,  to  a  landed,"  the  mode  of  discharge  being  de- 
jiarticuhir  manner  of  doing  a  thing,  it  pendent  ujiun  the  usual  course  of  tiie  trade, 
must  be  general  among  all  those  mcr-  and  hence  slighter  evidence  will  be  re- 
chants,  in  the  same  countr}',  l)y  whom  the  quired.  Noble  r.  Keimoway,  Dougl.  510. 
word  is  used,  or  who  are  engaged  in  the  Such  is  also  the  case  where  the  usage  of 
ti'ade  in  (juestion.  ]\Iartin  v.  Delaware  the  port  of  departure  is  followed  in  taking 
Ins.  Co.  2  Wash.  C.  C.  2.54;  Trott  ?'.  in  the  cargo  of  a  ship.  Kingston  c  Knibbs, 
Wood,  1  Gall.  443;  Macy  v.  Wlialing  1  Camp.  508,  n.  See  also  Barton  v. 
Ins.  Co.  9  Mete.  354,  365;  Wood  v.  McKelway,  2  N.  Jer.  165.  This  was  an 
Wood,  1  C.  &  P.  59.  action  on  a  contract  to  deliver  a  number 
(_/■)  Sec  ante,  p.  51,  n.  (h).  "\ATiere  of  morns  multicaulis  trees,  of  "  not  less 
words  or  clauses  are  doubtful  in  their  than  one  foot  high."  It  was  held,  that  it 
meaning,  muclr  slighter  evidence  of  usage  miglit  be  shown  that  by  the  universal  usage 
will  suffice  to  fix  and  detennine  their  and  custom  of  all  dealers  in  that  article, 
meaning.  1  Duer  on  Ins.  254.  Wbere  tiie  length  was  measured  to  the  to])  of  the 
goods  on  board  a  vessel  are  insured  "  until  ripe  wood,  rejecting  the  green  immature 
discharged  and  safely  landed,"  a  resort  to  top.  See  also,  Moxon  c.  Atkins,  3  Camp, 
usage  seems  necessary  to  fix  the  meaning  200. 
of  the  clause  "until  diricliarged  and  safely 
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another  which  is  entirely  different.  Thus  words  of  number  are 
of  all  others  least  ambiguous  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  custom 
will  interpret  one  thousand  to  mean  one  hundred  dozen,  or 
twelve  hundred,  {g') 

Custom  and  usage  are  very  often  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
the  same  thing.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Custom  is  the  thing 
to  be  proved,  and  usage  is  the  evidence  of  the  custom.  (A) 
Whether  a  custom  exists  is  a  question  of  fact,  (i)  But  in  *the 
proof  of  this  fact  questions  of  law  of  two  kinds  may  arise. 
One,  whether  the  evidence  is  admissible,  which  is  to  be  settled 
by  the  common  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence.  The  other, 
whether  the  facts  stated  are  legally  sufficient  to  prove  a  custom. 
If  one  man  testified  that  he  had  done  a  certain  thing  once,  and 
had  heard  that  his  neighbor  had  done  it  once,  this  evidence 
would  not  be  given  to  the  jury  for  them  to  draw  from  it  the 
inference  of  custom  if  they  saw  fit,  because  it  would  be  legally 
insufficient.  But  if  many  men  testified  to  a  uniform  usage 
within  their  knowledge,  and  were  uncontradicted,  the  court 
would  say  whether  this  usage  was  sufficient  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  establish  a  custom,  and  if  they  deemed  it  to  be  so,- 
would  instruct  the  jury,  that,  if.  they  believed  the  witnesses,  the 
custom  was  proved.     The  cases  on  this  subject  are  nulnerous. 


{(/)  See  inite,  p.  51,  n.  (h). 

(//)  I'cr  Baijlcij,  J.,  in  Kead  v.  Eann, 
10  U.  &  Cr.  440.  • 

(i)  'J'lie  custom  must  be  established  by 
the  evidence  of  witnesses  who  speakdircctly 
to  tlie  fact  of  tlic  existence  of  the  custom.  In 
Lewis  ('.  Marsliall,7  M.  &  Gr.  729,  evidence 
was  oifered  to  sliow  that  the  terms  "  car- 
go "  and  "■  freight "  would  be  considered  to 
comprise  steerage  j)assengi'rs  and  the  net 
jjrolit  arising  fiom  tiieir  passage-money. 
Tin<l<il,  C.  J.,  said  :  —  "  The  chai-acter  and 
description  of  evidence  admissible  for  that 
purpose  is  tlie  fact  of  a  general  usage  and 
j)ractice  prevailing  in  the  jnirticular  trade 
or  business,  not  tin;  judgment  or  ()))inion  of 
the  witnesses  ;  for  the;  contract  may  be 
sal'i'lv  and  correctly  interprete(l  with  rt'fer- 
encit  to  the  fact  of  usage  ;  as  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  such  fact  is,  known  to  tlie  con- 
tracting parties,  and  that  they  contract  in 
conformity  thereto.  But  the  Jinlgment  or 
ojiinion  oi'  the;  witnesses  calleil,  atlords  no 
saf<'  };uide  for  interpi-etiition,  as  micIi  judg- 
ment or  c)pinion  is  conlined  to  tlieir  own 
knowledge."     "  The  ei;-lom  ol'  mcichants 
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or  mercantile  usage  does  not  depend  upon 
tlie  private  opinions  of  merchants  as  to 
what  the  law  is,  or  even  upon  their 
opinions  publicly  expressed  —  but  upon 
their  arts."  Per  Walworlfl,  C,  in  Allen 
V.  Merchants  Bank,  22  Wend.  222.  See 
Edie  V.  East  India  Co.  2  Burr.  1228; 
Syers  v.  Bridge,  Uougl.  .527,  5.-30 ;  Crofts 
V.  Marshall,  7  C.  &  P.  597  ;  Winthrop  v. 
Union  Ins.  Co.  2  Wash.  C.  C.  7  ;  Rogers 
r.  Mechanics  Ins.  Co.  1  Sto.  G0.3,  607. 
Although  a  witness  testifies  generally  to 
the  fact  of  the  usage,  yet  if  he  is  unable  to 
state  a  particular  instance  of  the  observance 
of  the  usage,  his  evidence  should  be  re- 
jected. Per  Lord  Mtnisfidd,  in  Syers  v. 
'Bri<lge,  Dougl.  5;50 ;  1  Dueron  Ins.  183. 
See  V^iil  V.  Rice,  1  Seld.  155.  On  the 
other  hand,  ]);u'ti(ular  instances  in  which  a 
certain  meaning  has  l)een  given  to  certain 
words,  f)r  a  certain  course  followed,  are  of 
no  avail  in  establishing  a  custom,  when 
umiccomiianied  by  evidence  direct  to  the 
fact  of  usage.  Cop(!  r.  Dodd,  1.'5  Pcnn. 
St.  Rep.  .•!;$;  Duvall  r.  Farmers'  Bank  of 
Maryland,  9  Gill  &  Johns.  31. 
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But  110  definite  rule  as  to  the  proof  of  custom  can  be  drawn 
from  them,  other  than  that  derivable  from  the  reason  on  which 
the  legal  operation  of  custom  rests  ;  namely,  that  the  parties 
must  be  supposed  to  have  contracted  with  reference  to  it. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  knowledge  of  a  custom  must  be  brought 
home  to  a  party  who  is  to  be  affected  by  it.  But  if  it  be  shown 
that  the  custom  is  ancient,  very  general  and  well  known,  it  will 
often  be  a  presumption  of  law  that  the  party  had  knowledge  of 
it ;  (j)  although  if  the  custom  *appeared  to  be  more  recent,  and 
less  generally  known,  it  might  be  necessary  to  establish  by  in- 
dependent proof  the  knowledge  of  this  custom  by  the  party,  (k) 
And  one  of  the  most  common  grounds  for  inferring  knowledge 
in  the  parties,  is  the  fact  of  their  previous  similar  dealings  with 
each  other.  (/)  The  custom  might  be  so  perfectly  ascertained 
and  universal  that  the  party's  actual  ignorance  could  not  be 
given  in  proof,  nor  assist  him  in  resisting  a  custom.     If  one  sold 


(  /)  Wlicre  a  custom  is  found  to  be  gen- 
eral and  notorious,  and  to  have  the  other 
requisites  of  a  valid  custom,  it  is  a  conchi- 
sion  of  law  that  the  parties  must  have  con- 
tracted with  reference  to  it,  and  their 
knowledge  is  conclusively  presumed.  In 
Clayton  v.  Gregson,  5  A.  &  El.  302,  an 
arbitrator  found  tliat  according  to  the  cus- 
tom and  understanding  of  miners  through- 
out a  certain  district,  the  words  "level," 
"  deeper  thijn,"  and  "  below,"  in  a  lease, 
had  certain  meanings,  wliich  were  in  favor 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit.  Some  of 
tlie  parties  to  the  lease  did  not  live  within 
the  district.  ILId,  that  the  existence  of 
the  custom  stated,  within  such  district,  did 
not  raise  a  conclusion  of  law  tliat  the  cov- 
enanting parties  used  the  tenns  according 
to  such  custom,  but  was  only  evidence  from 
which  a  jury  might  draw  that  conclusion. 
Littledale,  J.,  said: — "If  the  arbitrator 
had  followed  the  words  of  the  order,  and 
found  that  the  word  'level'  (which  is  capa- 
ble of  many  ditfercnt  meanings,)  meant, 
'  according  to  the  custom  and  understand- 
ing of  miners '  so  and  so  ;  judgment  might 
have  been  given  for  the  defendant ;  there 
would  have  been  a  result  in  law  in  his 
favor.  15ut  the  fiuding  is  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular district ;  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say  tliat  the  word  which  has  a  particular 
signification  in  this  district  may  mean  dif- 
ferently in  others ;  and  if  that  be  so,  it 
cannot  follow  as  an  inference  of  law  that 
in  the  present  contract  it  was  used  in  the 
sense  pointed  out.     It  ought,  therefore,  to 
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be  shown  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  par- 
ties so  used  it."  See  also,  Stevens  v. 
Reeves,  9  Pick.  198;  Ilinton  v.  Locke, 
5  Hill,  439  ;  1  Duer  on  Ins.  277.  But  see 
Winsor  v.  Dillawav,  4  Mete.  221. 

[k)  Clayton  v.  Gregson,  5  A.  &  El.  302  ; 
Scott  V.  Irving,  1  B.  &  Ad.  605  ;  Stevens 
V.  Reeves,  9  Pick.  198;  Stewart  v.  Aber- 
dein,  4  M.  &  W.  211. 

(/)  As  that  one  of  the  parties  was  accus- 
tomed to  eti'ect  insurance  at  a  certain  place 
or  with  a  cc'rtain  companv.  Gabav  v. 
Lloyd,  3  B.  &  Cr.  793  ;  Bartlett  v.  Pent- 
land,  10  B.  &  Cr.  760  ;  Palmer  v.  Black- 
burn, 1  Bing.  61.  Or  that  jiarties  were 
accustomed  to  transact  Iiusincss  at  a  cer- 
tain bank.  Bridgeport  Bank  r.  Dyer,  19 
Conn.  136.  Or  that  the  parties  reside  at 
the  place  where  the  usage  exists.  Bartlett 
i\  Pentland,  10  B.  &  Cr.  760  ;  Clayton  v. 
Gregson,  5  Ad.  &  El.  302;  Stevens  i\ 
Reeves,  9  Pick.  198.  Evidence  may  be 
given  of  former  transactions  l)etwecn  the 
same  parties  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  a  written 
contract.  Bourne  v.  Gatliff,  11  CI.  &  Fin. 
45,  70.  But  see  Ford  v.  Yates,  2  M.  & 
Gr.  549,  where  evidence  was  rejected  that 
by  the  usual  course  of  dealing  bct^^■een  the 
jiarties,  hops  were  sold  on  a  credit  of  six 
months.  The  written  contract  was  silent 
upon  the  subject.  Previous  dealmgs  of 
jjarties  are  admissible,  to  give  a  more  ex- 
tended lien  than  that  given  bv  the  common 
law.  Rushforth  (•.  Iladfield"  7  East,  224. 
See  Loi-ing  v.  Gurnev,  5  Pick.  15. 
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goods,  and  the  buyer  being  sued  for  the  price,  defended  on  the 
ground  of  a  custom  of  three  months'  credit,  the  jury  might  be 
instructed  that  the  defence  was  not  made  ojat,  unless  they  could 
not  only  infer  from  the  evidence  the  existence  of  the  custom,  but 
a  knowledge  of  it  by  the  plaintiff.  But  if  the  buyer  had  given 
a  negotiable  note  at  three  months,  no  ignorance  of  the  seller 
would  enable  him  to  demand  payment  without  grace,  even 
where  the  days  of  grace  were  not  given  by  statute.  In  such  a 
case,  the  reason  of  the  law  of  custom  —  that  the  parties  con- 
tracted with  reference  to  it  —  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of.  But  in 
fact  the  custom  in  such  a  case  has  the  force  of  law ;  (in)  an 
ignorance  of  which  neither  excuses  any  one,  nor  enlarges  his 
rights. 

No  custom  can  be  proved,  or  permitted  to  influence  the  con- 
struction of  a  contract,  or  vary  the  rights  of  parties,  if  the  cus-, 
tom  itself  be  illegal.  For  this  would  be  to  permit  parties  to 
break  the  law  because  others  had  broken  it ;  and  then  to  found 
their  rights  upon  their  own  wrongdoing,  {n) 

*  Neither  would  courts  sanction  a  custom  by  permitting  its 
•operation  upon  the  rights  of  parties,  which  was  in  itself  wholly 
.unreasonable,  (o)  In  relation  to  a  law,  properly  enacted,  this 
^inquiry  cannot  be  made  in  a  country  where  the  judicial  and  the 
legislative  powers  are  properly  separated.  But  in  reference  to 
•custom,  which  is  a  quasi  law,  and  has  often  the  effect  of  law, 

{in)   It  may,  however,  be  superseded  liy  charge  half  the  size  of  the  windows  at  the 

.a  custom  allowiiif^  four  days  grace.     Mills  price  agreed  on  for  work  and  materials  is 

r.  Bank  of  Unitfd  States,  11  Wheat.  431  ;  unreasonalile  and  void.     Jordan  v.  Mere- 

^Cookendeifer  r.  J'rcston,  4  How.  317.  dith,  3  Yeates,  318.     See  also,  Thomas  ?>. 

(w)  See  1  Duer  on  Ins.  272.    Also  ^Yal-  Graves,  1  Mills  Const.  K.  [So.  Car.]  308  ; 

llacc  V.  Fouche,  27  Miss.  2(56.  Spear  r.  Newell,  cited  in  Burton  v.  Blin, 

{())  A  usaj^e  among  the  owners  of  ves-  23  Vei-m.  1.59;   Bryant  i'.  Commonwealth 

Bcls  at  particular  ports  to  ])ay  Mils  drawn  Ins.   Co.   G  Pick.   131.     For  instances  in 

by  masters  for  sni)])lies  fiyiiished  to  their  which  usages  liave  been  held  reasonable, 

'Vessels  in  forei^^n  ports,  cannot  bind  them  sec  Clark  r.  Baker,  11  Mete.  186;  Tliomas 

a.s  acccjitors  of  such  bills.     "A  usage,  to  v.  O'llara,  1    Mills  Const.  B.  [So.  Car.] 

'be  legal,  nmst  be  rea.sonablc  as  well   as  303;  Williams  ?'.  Gihnan,  3  Greenl.  276; 

-convenient;   and    that    usage    cannot    be  Bridgeport  Bank  c.  Dyer,  19  Conn.  136; 

rea.sonablc  wliicli  ])Uts  at  hazard  tlie  i)rop-  Conner/'.  Ixobinson,  2  llill,  [So.  Car.]  3.54; 

Crty  of  tlie  owners  at  tlie   pleasure  of  tbe  ('utlibw-t  r.  Cuniniing,  ."iO  K.  ]j.  &  10.  604. 

master,  by  making   tliem    i-esjionsible    as  Wlii'ther  a  usage  is  reasonable  would  seem 

ac'ceptors    on    bills    drawn    by    him,    and  to  be  a  cpiestion  of  law.     1    Duer  on  Ins. 

which  have    been  negotiated    on    the    as-  26!).     See  renuirks  of  Tiiuhil,    C.    J.,  in 

8iim])tion  that  the  fumls  were  neeiled  for  Bottondey  v.  Forbes,  .5   Bing.  N.   C.  127. 

■supiilies  or  repairs;  and  no  evil  can  (low  And  see  Bowcn  c.  Stoddard,  10  Mete.  375. 

from  rejecting  such  a  usage."     I'er  /////*-  I'lic    (lucstioii  of  tlie  reasonableness  of  a 

b'lif/,  J.,  in  Bowen  v.  Stoddard,  10   Mete,  usage  was  left   to  the  jury  by  Lord  KIdon, 

.375.      So  a   usage   among    plasterers   to  in  Ougier  f.  Jennhigs,  1  Camp.  505,  u.  (a). 
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but  has  not  its  obligatory  power  over  the  court,  the  character  of 
the  custom  will  be  considered,  and  if  it  be  altogether  foolish,  or 
mischievous,  th'e  court  will  not  regard  it;  and  if  a  contract  exist 
which  only  such  a  custom  can  give  effect  to.  the  contract  itself 
will  be  declared  void. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  custom,  however  uni- 
versal, or  old,  or  known,  unless  it  has  actually  passed  into  law, 
has  any  force  over  parties  against  their  will.  Hence,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  contracts,  it  is  an  established  rule,  that  no  cus- 
tom can  be  admitted  which  the  parties  have  seen  fit  expressly 
to  exclude.  (;;)  Thus,  to  refer  again  to  the  custom  of  allowing 
grace  on  bills  and  notes  on  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  par- 
ties may  agree  to  waive  this ;  and  even  the  statutes  which  have 
made  this  custom  law  permit  this  waiver.  And  not  only  is  a 
custom  inadmissible  which  the  parties  have  expressly  excluded, 
but  it  is  equally  so  if  the  parties"  have  excluded  it  by  a  necessary 
implication  ;  as  by  providing  *that  the  thing  which  the  custom 
affects  shall  be  done  in  a  difierent  way.  (q)  For  a  custom  can 
no  more  be  set  up  against  the  clear  intention  of  the  parties 
than  against  their  express  agreement. 

(/))  Knox  V.  The  Ninetta,  Cmbbe,  534.  never  be  proper  to  resort  to  anj^  usage  or 

See  infra,  n.  (q).                                   ^  custom   to  control  or  vary   the   positive 

(q)  A  usage  cannot  be  incorporated  nito  stipuhitions  in  a  written  contract,  and  a 
a  contract,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  fortiori,  not  in  order  to  contradict  them, 
terms  of  the  contract.  In  tlic  case  of  the  An  cxjjress  contract  of  the  parties  is  al- 
Schooner  Reeside,  2  Sumn.  567,  it  was  ways  admissible,  to  supersede,  or  vary,  or 
attempted  to  vary  tiie  common  bill  of  lad-  control,  a  usage  or  custom ;  for  the  latter 
ing,  by  wliich  goods  were  to  be  delivered  may  always  be  waived  at.  the  will  of  the 
in  good  order  and  condition,  the  danger  of  parties.  But  a  written  and  express  con- 
the  seas  only  excepted,  by  establishing  a  cus-  tract  cannot  be  controlled,  or  varied,  or 
torn,  that  the  owners  of  packet  vessels  be-  contradicted,  by  a  usage  or  custom ;  for 
tween  New  York  and  Boston  should  be  that  would  not  only  be  to  admit  parol  cvi- 
liable  only  for  damage  to  goods  occasioned  dence  to  control,  vary,  or  contradict  writ- 
by  their  own  neglect.  But,  per  Story,  J.,  ten  contracts,  but  it  would  be  to  allow  mere 
"the  true  and  ajipropriate  office  of  a  usage  presumptions  and  implications,  properly 
or  custom  is,  to  interpi-et  the  otherwise  in-  arising  in  the  alisence  of  any  positive  ex- 
determinate  intentions  of  parties,  and  to  pressions  of  intention,  to  control,  vary,  or 
ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  contradict  the  most  formal  and  deliberate 
contracts,  arising  not  from  cxjn-css  stipu-  written  declarations  of  the  parties."  See 
lations,  but  from  mere  implications  and  Blackett  v.  Koyal  Exch.  Assur.  Co.  2  Cr. 
presumptions,  and  acts  of  a  doubtful  or  &  Jer.  244;  Hall  i'.  Janson,  29  E.L.  &E. 
equivocal  character.  It  may  also  be  ad-  111;  Foley  c.  Mason,  6  Maryl..37  ;  Hinton 
mittcd  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  a  v.  Locke,  5  Hill,  437  ;  Grant  i'.  Maddox, 
particular  word,  or  of  particular  words  in  15  M.  &  W.  737  ;  Yates  r.  Tym,  6  Taunt. 
a  given  instrument,  when  tlie  word  or  446  ;  Keener  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  2 
words  have  various  senses,  .'iome  common,  Barr,  237  ;  M'Gregor  r.  Ins.  Co.  of  Penn. 
some  qualified,  and  some  technical,  accord-  1  Wash.  C.  C.  39;  Sweet  v.  Jenkins,  1 
ing  to  the  subject-matter  to  wliich  they  Rhode  Is.  147 ;  Linsley  v.  Lovely,  26  Vt. 
are  applied.     But  I  apprehend  that  it  can  123.     A  custom,  that  a  tenant  on  quitting 
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SECTION    X. 

OF    THE    ADMISSIBILITY     OF    EXTRINSIC    EVIDENCE    IN    THE    INTERPRE- 
TATION   OF    WRITTEN    CONTRACTS. 


It  is  very  common  for  parties  to  offer  evidence  external  to  the 
contract,  in  aid  of  the  interpretation  of  its  langua^.  *  The 
general  rule  is,  that  such  evidence  cannot  be  admitted  to  con- 
tradict or  vary  the  terms  of  a  valid  written  contract ;  or,  as  the 
rule  is  expressed  by  writers  on  the*Scotch  law,  "  writing  cannot 
be  cut  down  or  taken  away  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses."  (r) 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  rule.  One  is,  the  general  pref- 
erence of  the  law  for  written  evidence  over  unwritten  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  for  the  more  definite  and  certain  evidence  over 
that  which  is  less  so ;  a  preference  which  not  only  makes 
written  evidence  better  than  unwritten,  but  classifies  that 
which  is  written.  For  if  a  negotiation  be  conducted  in 
writing,  and  even  if  there  be  a  distinct  proposition  in  a 
letter,  and  a  distinct  assent,  making  a  contract;  and  then 
the  parties  reduce  this  contract  to  writing,  and  both  execute  the 
instrument,  this  instrument  controls  the  letters,  and  they  are  not 
permitted  to  vary  the  force  and  Effect  of  the  instrument,  al- 
though they  may  sometimes  be  of  use  in  explaining  its  terms. 
Another  is,  the  same  desire  to  prevent  fraud  which  gave  rise  to 


shall  leave  the  manure  to  be  expended 
upon  the  hind,  he  heinfj;  entitled  to  be  paid 
for  the  same,  is  excluded  by  an  express 
stijmlation  in  the  lease  that  the  tenant 
"should  not  sell  or  take  away  any  of  the 
manure."  The  tenant  is  not  entitled  to 
recover  the  value  of  the  manure  so  left. 
"  It  was  altofi'cther  idle,"  said  Lord  Lipul- 
liiiijst,  ('.  H.,  "to  ]irovi(le  for  one  jiart  of 
that  wliicli  was  sufliciently  providetl  for  by 
the  custom,  unless  it  was  intended  to  ex- 
clude the  other  ])art."  IJolicrts  ('.Barker, 
1  Cr.  &  M.  808.  See  al.so,  Webb  v.  I'lum- 
mer,  2  J5.  &  Aid.  740.  A  custoni  of  the 
country,  by  which  the  tenant  of  a  farm, 
ciiltiviiiiii;,'  it  accoriiiufi-  to  the  course  of 
fjood  liushandry,  is  entitled  on  (|uittin)j:  to 
receive  from  tlie  landlord  or  inconiiiij^  ti'ii- 
arit  a  reasonable  allowance  for  sec(]s  and 
labor  bestowed  on  the  arable  land  in  the 
last  year  of  the  teiuiiny,  and  is  bound  to 
leave  the  manure  for  the  landlord,  if  he 
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will  purchase  it,  —  is  not  excluded  by  a 
stipulation  in  the  lease  under  which  he 
holds,  that  he  will  consume  three  fourths 
of  the  hay  and  straw  on  the  farm,  and 
si)read  the  manure  arising  therefrom,  and 
leave  such  of  it  as  shall  not  lie  so  sjiread 
on  the  land  for  the  use  of  the  landlord,  on 
rcceivinii'  a  reasonalile  ])ricc  for  it.  Ilut- 
ton  V.  Warren,  1  M.  &  W.  460.  See  also, 
Senior  r.  Armyta<ie,  Holt,  N.  P.  197; 
Syers  r.  .Jonas,  2  Exch.  111.  If  the  leiiis- 
lature  has  given  to  a  particular  word  de- 
noting quantity  a  deiinite  meaning,  no 
evidence  of  usage  can  be  given  to  show 
that  it  is  used  in  a  diHerent  sense.  Smith 
V.  Wilson,  .'i  15.  &  Ad.  728.  See  Helm  v. 
JJryant,  II  B.  Mon.  04;  and  note  to 
Wigglesworth  (,'.  Dallison,  1  Smith's  Lead. 
Cas.  .'iOS  b. 

(r)  Tait  on  Ev.  .326.  Sec  further.  Her- 
ring V.  Boston  Iron  Co.  1  (Jray,  134 ;  He 
nard  r.  Sampson,  2  Kern.  .501. 
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the  statute  of  frauds ;  for  as  that  statute  requires  that  certain 
contracts  shall  be  in  writing,  so  this  rule  refuses  to  permit  con- 
tracts which  are  in  writing  to  be  controlled  by  merely  oral  evi- 
dence. But  the  principal  cause  alleged  in  the  books  and  cases 
is|rthat  when  parties,  after  whatever  conversation  or  prepara- 
tion, at  last  reduce  their  agreement  to  writing,  this  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  final  consummation  of  their  negotiation, 
and  the  exact  expression  of  their  purpose.  And  all  of  their 
earlier  agreement,  though  apparently  made  while  it  all  lay  in 
conversation,  which  is  not  now  incorporated  into  their  written 
contract,  may  be  considered  as  intentionally  rejected,  (s)  The 
parties  write  the  contract  when  they  *are  ready  to  do  so,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  including  all  that  they  have  finally  agreed 
upon,  and  excluding  every  thing  else,  and  making  this  certain 
and  permanent.  And  if  every  written  contract  were  held  sub- 
ject to  enlargement,  or  other  alteration,  according  to  th'e  testi- 
mony which  might  be  offered  on  one  side  or  the  other  as  to 
previous  intention,  or  collateral  facts,  it  would  obviously  be  of 
no  use  to  reduce  a  contract  to  writing,  or  to  attempt  to  give  it 
certainty  and  fixedness  in  any  way.  (t) 

It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  some  evidence  from  without 
must  be  admissible  in  the  explanation  or  interpretation  of  every 
contract.  If  the  agreement  be  that  one  party  shall  convey  to 
the  other,  for  a  certain  price,  a  certain  parcel  of  land,  it  is  only 
by  extrinsic  evidence  that  the  persons  can  be  identified  who 
claim  or  are  alleged  to  be  parties,  and  that  the  parcel  of  land 
can  be  ascertained.     It  may  be  described  by  bounds,  but  the 


(s)  Preston   v.   Merccau,    2   "VVm.    BI.  erect   as   a   part  of  the   eontract."      Per 

1249;  Harnor  v.  Groves,  29  E.  L.  &  E.  AbboU,  C.  J.,  in  Kain  v.  Old,  2  B.  &  Cr. 

220 ;  Carter  i\  Hamilton,  II  Barb.  147 ;  634.     See  also,  Vandervoort  r.  Smith,  2 

The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  y.  Corn-  Caines,  155;   Mumford  v.  M'Pherson,  1 

ing,  1  Blateli.  C.  C.  467  ;  Meres  t'.  Ansell,  Johns.    414;    Pickering    v.    Dowson,    4 

3    Wils.    275  ;    Hakes    v.    Hotclikiss,    23  Tannt.  786. 

Verm.  231  ;  Vermont  Central  1\.  K.  Co.         (C)  "It  would  be  inconvenient  that  ma  t- 

r.  Estate  of  Hills,  id.  681.     "Where  the  ters  in  writing,  made  by  advice  and  on 

whole   matter    passes   in   parol,    all    that  consideration,    and    which   finally  import 

passes  may  sometime|  be  taken  together  the  certain  truth  of  the  agreement  of  the 

as  forming  parcel-  of  the  contract,  though  parties,  should  be  controlled  by  averment 

not  always,  because  matter  talked  of  at  of  the  parties,  to  be  proved  by  the  unccr- 

the  commencement  of  a  bargain  may  be  tain     testimony    of    slipiaery     menK)ry." 

excluded  l)y  the  language  used  at  its  ter-  Countess  of  Rutland's  case,  5  licp.  26  a ; 

mination.     But  if  the  contract  be  in  the  Carter  v.  Hamilton,  11  Barb.  147  ;  Rogers 

end  reduced  into  writing,  nothing  which  i\  Atkinson,  1  Georg.  12;  Wynn  v.  Cox, 

is  not  found  in  the  writing  can  be  cousid-  5  id.  373. 
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question  then  comes,  where  are  the  streets,  or  roads,  or  neigh- 
bors, or  monuments  referred  to  in  the  description ;  and  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  much  evidence  is  necessary  to  identify 
these  persons  or  things.  Hence  we  may  say,  as  the  general 
rule,  that  as  to  the  pcu'ties  or  the  subject-matter  of  a  contrtict, 
extrinsic  evidence  may  and  must  be  received  and  used  to  make 
them  certain,  if  necessary  for  that  purpose,  [u)  But  as  to  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  *  limitations  of  the  agreement,  the 
written  contract  must  speak  exclusively  for  itself.  Hence,  too, 
a  false  description  of  person  or  thing  has  no  effect  in  defeating 
a  contract,  if  the  error  can  be  distinctly  shown  and  perfectly 
corrected,  by  other  matter  in  the  instrument,  [v) 


(u)  "When  there  is  a  devise  of  the 
estate  purchased  of  A,  or  of  the  farm  in 
the  occupation  of  B,  nobody  can  tell  what 
is  given  till  it  is  shown  by  extrinsic  evi- 
dence what  estate  it  was  that  was  pur- 
chased of  A,  or  what  farm  was  in  tlie 
occupation  of  B."  Per  Sir  William 
Grant,  in  Sanford  v.  Raikcs,  1  Mcr.  653. 
And  see  Jackson  v.  Parkhurst,  4  Wend. 
369;  Abbot  v.  Massie,  3  Ves.  148;  Mc- 
CuUouo-li  V.  Wainwright,  14  Penn.  St. 
171  ;  Newton  v.  Lucas,  6  Sim.  54;  Jack- 
son L\  Sill,  11  Johns.  201.  "  Sjieaking 
philosophically,"  says  Rolfe,  B.,  "  you 
must  always  look  beyond  the  instrument 
itself  to  some  extent,  in  order  to  ascertain 
who  is  meant ;  for  instance,  you  must  look 
to  names  and  places.  There  maj-  indeed 
be  no  ditHculty  in  ascertaining  who  is 
meant,  when  a  person  who  has  live  or  six 
names,  and  some  of  them  unusual  ones, 
is  described  in  full,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  a  devise  sim])ly  to  John  Smith 
would  necessarily  create  some  uncer- 
tainty." Clayton  v.  Lord  Nugent,  13 
M.  &  W.  207.  See  also,  Owen  v. 
Thomas,  3  M.  &  K.  353.  Whether 
parcel  or  not,  or  appurtenant  or  not, 
is  alwavs  matter  of  evidence.  Per  Bn/kr, 
J.,  in  i)oi;  r.  Burt,  1  T.  K.  704  ;  Doe  v. 
Welistcr,  12  Ad.  &  El.  442;  Waterman 
V.  JoiiiKoii,  13  I'ick.  261  ;  per /i(; /•//((/;/•,  J., 
iTi  Bradiev  c  Wash.  A.  &  G.  Steam 
Packet,  Co.  13  Pet.  89,  97;  i)er  Ivord 
J'y/li'iilKiroii(//i,  in  (looiltitle  r.  Southern,  1 
M.  &  S.  .'t'oi  ;  Wilson  /■.  BoI.ertsun,  \lur\>. 
Kf|.  56. 

((■)  Bae.  Max.  Heg.  25.  Ftilsn  (/inion- 
sli(ili')  lion  nucf't.  Thomns  v.  'l"hoiii:is,  6 
'J'.  ){.  671.  "  If  the  tiling  des<ril)ed  is 
snflicicntly  !isc(  ilaincd,  it  is  sunicicnt, 
tiioiigh  ail  tlie  i)artieulars  arc  not  true; 
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as  if  a  man  conveys  his  house  in  D., 
which  was  R.  Cotton's,  when  it  was 
Thomas  Cotton's."  Com.  Dig.  Fait, 
(E  4).  Where  one  devised  all  his  "free- 
hold houses  in  Aldersgate  Street,"  he 
having  only  leasehold  houses  there,  the 
leasehold  were  held  to  pass.    Day  v.  Trig, 

I  P.  Wms.  286.  See  also.  Doe  v.  Crans- 
toim,  7  M.  &  W.  1  ;    Nelson  v.  Hopkins, 

II  Eng.  Law  &  Erp  66.  Where  premises 
are  sufficiently  descril)ed  otherwise,  any 
reference  to  the  quantity  of  land  may  be 
rejected  as  falsa  demonstrntio.  Llewellyn 
V.  Earl  of  Jersey,  11  M.  &  W.  183  ;  Shep. 
Touch.  248.  So  where  there  was  a  be- 
quest to  "John  and  Benedict,  sons  of  J. 
S.,"  who  had  two  sons,  J^ames  and 
Benedict,  it  was  held  that  James  might 
take.  Dowset  i\  Sweet,  Ambl.  175.  See 
Connollj'  V.  Pardon,  1  Paige,  291  ;  Doe 
V.  Galloway,  5  B.  &  Ad.  43;  Duke  of 
Dorset  v.  Lord  Hawarden,  3  Curt.  80 ; 
Tudor  V.  Terrel,  2  Dana,  47  ;  Gjmes  v. 
Kemsley,  Frcem.  K.  B.  293 ;  Chamber- 
laine  v.  Turner,  Cro.  Car.  129;  Doe  v. 
Parry,  13  M.  &  W.  356;  Goodtitle  v. 
Soutliern,  1  M.  &  Scl.  299  ;  Beaumont  v. 
Fell,  2  P.  Wms.  140.  —  The  ciiaracteristic 
of  cases  falling  under  the  maxim  falsa 
deinonstrativ  non  nocrt,  is  that  the  descrip- 
tion, so  far  as  it  is  false,  applies  to  no  sub- 
ject at  all,  and  so  far  as  it  is  true,  to  one 
siiiijeet  only.  I'er  Al(l(  rsini,  B.,  in  INIorrell 
r.  Fisiier,  4  Exi'li.  591,  604;  Wigram  on 
Wills,  sec.  133. — ^'lie  case  of  Beaumont 
r.  Fell,  2  P.  Wms.  140,  if  it  can  be  sus- 
tniiieil  at  nil,  must  be  sustained  as  falling 
imder  the  maxim  falsa  donanstratio  nun 
vorit.  Before  stating  the  case,  it  niay  be 
well  to  remark,  that  i\idence  nitiy  always 
be  givi'u  tli:it  ;i  testator  was  accustomed 
to  call  j)articular  individuals  by  peculiar 
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*Where  the  language  of  an  instrument   has  a  settled  legal 
meaning,   its   construction   is    not  open   to  evidence.     Thus  a 


names,  other  than   those  hy  which  they 
■were  commonly  known,  and  a  devise  or 
bequest  may  take  ett'ect  in  favor  of  snch 
person  who  is  desii^iiated  in  the  devise  or 
liequest  by  a  nickname,  provided  the  ap- 
plication of  the  nickname  is  sufficiently 
certain.     Baylis    v.   Attorney-General,   2 
Atk.  239 ;    per   Lord  AInm/er,  in  Doe  v. 
Hiscocks,   5  ^I.   &  W.  368;    liishton    v. 
Cobb,  5  Myl.  &  Cr.  145;  Lee  v.  Pain,  4 
Hare,  251,  252;   Parsons    i-.   Parsons,  1 
Ves.  Jr.  2G6;  \Kr  Rolf}-,  B.,  in  Clavton  v. 
Lord  Xu<;ent,  13  M.  &  W.  207  ;  White  v. 
Bradshaw,    13    Eng.    Law    &   Eq.    296  ; 
Powell  V.  Biddle,  2  Dall.  70.     Li  Beau- 
mont  i\   Fell,  there   was   a   devise  of  a 
legacy  of  £500  to  "  Catharine  Eaniley." 
No  person  of  that  name  claimed  the  leg- 
acy.   It  was  claimed  by  Gertrude  Yardley. 
It  appeared  that  the  testator's  voice,  when 
he  gave  instnictions  for  ■writing  his  will, 
was  very  low,  and  hardly  intelligible  ;  that 
;he  testator  usually  called  Gertrude  Yard- 
ley  by  the  name  of  Gatttj,  wliich  the  scriv- 
jner  might  easily  mistake  for  Katy.     The 
icrivener  not  well  understanding  who  the 
.egatee  was,  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the 
roice  of  the  testator,  the  testator  rcfeiTcd 
lim  to  J.  S.  and  wife,  who  afterwards  de- 
;lared  that  Gertrude  Yardley  was  the  per- 
»on  intended.    So  far  as  this  case  sanctions 
■.he  admission  of  evidence  of  intention,  it 
s  now  of  no  authority.     See  infra,  n.  (s). 
The  only  ground,  perhaps,  upon  which  the 
iase  can  be  sustained,  is  tliat  "  Eamlcy  " 
night  be  rejected  as y<(/sa  deinonstralio,  and 
:hat  "  Catharine  "  was  a  sufficiently  cer- 
tain designation  of  the  individual  called 
"  Gatty  "  by  the  testator.    Per  Lord  Ahin- 
ger,  in  Doe  v.  Hiscocks,  5  M.  &  W.  371. 
The  case  of  Selwood  v.  Mildmay,  3  Ves. 
306,  has  been  regarded  as  falHng  under  the 
maxim,  "faha  demonstratio."    In  this  case 
a  testator  gave  to  his  wife  the  interest  and 
proceeds  of  £1,250,  "part  of  my  stock  in 
the  4  per  cent,  annuities  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her 
natural  life,  together  with  all  such  divi- 
dends as  shall  be  due  upon  the  said  £1,250 
at  the  time  of  my  decease."     At  the  time 
he  made  his  will  he  had  no  stock  in  the  4 
per  cent,  annuities,  but  he  had  had  some, 
which  he  had  sold  out,  and  had  invested 
m  Long  Annuities.     The  Master  of  the 
Kolls,  Sir  R.  P.  Arden,  said  :  —  "It    is 
clear  the  testator  meant  to  give  a  legacy, 
but  mistook  the  fund.     He  acted  upon  the 
idea  that  he  had  such  stock.    The  distinc- 
tion is   this ;  if  he  had  had  the  stock  at 


the  time,  it  would  have  been  consideix-d 
specific,  and  that  he  meant  that  identical 
stock ;  and  any  act  of  his  destroying  that 
subject  would  be  a  proof  of  aniinus  nro- 
cnndi ;  but  if  it  is  a  denomination,  not  the 
identical  corpus,  in  that  c:i,se,  if  the  thing 
itself  cannot  be  found,  and  there  is  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  sul  iject  out  of  wliich  it  is  to 
arise,  that  will  be  rectified."     According 
to  the  view  taken  of  this  case  by  Tiiuhd,  C. 
J.,  in  Miller  v.  Travers,  8  Bing.  244,  the 
parol  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
testator's  property  was  received,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  tlie  testator,  when 
he  used  the  erroneous  description  of  4  per 
cent,  stock,  meant  to  bequeathe  the  long 
annuities,  which  he  had  purchased  with  the 
produce  of  the  4  per  cent,  stock ;  and  the 
result  of  the  cause  was  to  substitute  another 
specific  subject,  in  the  place  of  a  specific 
legacy  which   the   will   pui-]iorted  to   be- 
queathe ;  — to  substitute  the  long  annuities 
which  the  testator  had  and  did  not  purport 
to  give,  for  the  4  per  cent,  bank  animities, 
which  he  had  not,  and  did  purport  to  give. 
But  it  would  seem  difficult  to  support  the 
decree  on  this  ground.     The  true  view  of 
the  case  seems  to  be  that  taken  by  Lord 
Langdah,    in    Lindgrcn    r.    Lindgren,    9 
Beav.  358,  namely,  that  the  parol  evidence 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  testator's  property 
showed  that  a  general  and  not  a  sjiecific 
legacy  was  intended.   After  stating,  in  tlie 
language  of  the  decree,  that  the  evidence 
was  admitted  "  to  prove,  not  that  there  was 
a  mistake,  for  that  was  clear,  but  to  show- 
how  it  arose,"  his  lordship  continued  :  — 
"  It  is  very  necessary  to  observe,  that  in 
the  case  of  Selwood  r.  IVIildmay,  the  e^^- 
dence  was  received  only  for  the  purpose 
stated  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  his 
judgment,  and  not,  as  it   has  been  eiTO- 
neously  su])posed,  for  the  purjiose  of  show- 
ing that  the  testator,  when  he  used  the 
erroneous  description  of  4  per  cent,  stock, 
meant   to  bequeathe  the  long  annuities, 
which  he  had  purchased  ■with  the  produce 
of  the  4  per  cent,  stock,  and  that  the  result 
of  the  cause  was,  not  to  substitute  another 
specific  suliject  in  the  place  of  a  specific 
legacy  which    the    will    purported  to  be- 
queathe;—  not  to  substitute  the  k)ng  an- 
nuities, which  the  testator  had  and  did  not 
puiport  to  give,  for  the  4  per  cent,  bank  an 
nuities,  which  he  had  not,  and  did  jjurport 
to  give.  The  absence  of  the  fund  purported 
to  be  given  showing  that  a  specific  legacy 
was  not  intended,  other  evidence  was  ad- 
mitted to  show  how  the  mistake  arose ; 
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and  this  being  clearly  shown,  it  was  held 
that  the  legatees  were  entitled  to  payment 
out  of  the  general  personal  estate."  And 
see  to  the  same  etFect,  Sawrey  v.  Rumney, 
15  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  4.  In  Wrotcsley  v. 
Adams,  Plowd.  191,  it  is  laid  down  tiiat 
"  there  is  a  diversity  where  a  certainty  is 
added  to  a  thing  that  is  uncertain,  and 
whei'e  to  a  thing  certain.  For  if  I  release 
all  my  right  in  all  my  lands  in  Dale,  which 
I  have  by  descent  on  the  part  of  my  father, 
and  I  have  lands  in  Dale  by  descent  on 
the  part  of  my  mother,  but  no  lands  by 
descent  on  the  part  of  my  father,  there  ^lie 
release  is  void,  and  so  the  words  of  cer- 
tainty, namely,  which  I  have  by  descent  on 
the  part  of  my  father,  being  added  to  the 
general  words  which  were  uncertain,  are 
of  effect.  But  if  the  release  had  been  of 
Whiteacre  in  Dale,  which  I  have  by  de- 
scent on  the  part  of  my  father,  and  I  had 
it  not  liy  descent  on  the  part  of  my  father, 
but  otherwise,  yet  the  release  is  good,  for 
the  thing  was  certainly  expressed  by  the 
first  words,  in  which  case  the  addition  of 
another  certainty  is  not  necessary,  but 
superfluous."  In  Doe  v.  Parkin,  5  Taunt. 
321,  there  was  a  devise  of  "all  my  mes- 
suages, &c.  in  T.,  and  now  in  my  own  oc- 
cupation." The  testator  had  two  mes- 
suages in  T.,  of  which  he  occupied  only 
one.  Held,  that  only  that  one  passed  by 
the  devise.  In  this  case  there  was  ceitainty 
added  to  what  was  uncertain.  See  per 
Parke,  J.,  in  Doe  v.  Galloway,  5  B.  &  Ad. 
51.  Words  of  certalntii,  however,  as  they 
are  called  in  Plowden,  following  gmn-al  or 
unccrtiiin  words,  will  not  l)e  construed  as 
restrictive  where  the  effect  of  doing  so 
would  be  to  render  tlie  (jciirral  or  niirciiaia 
words  wJKjlly  inoperative,  and  where  the 
certain  words  may  be  rejected  as  Jalsa  de- 
monstratio.  A  testator  devised  to  J.  S. 
"all  tliosc  my  tin-ee  messuages,  with  the 
gardens,  close  of  land,  and  all  oilier  mi)  real 
(vilalc,  whatsoever,  situate  at  Littli;  Heath, 
in  tlic  parish  of  F.,  now  in  the  ()ccii|)ation 
of  myMlf,  and  A  and  B."  At  the  (late  of 
tlic  will,  and  at  the  death  of  the  testator, 
he  Wius  possessed  of  three  messuages,  with 
gardens,  an<[  a  close  of  land,  at  Little 
Heath,  wiiicii  were  in  tlu;  ociujiation  of 
liiniself,  and  A  and  15.  lie  jiad  also  the 
nivcrsioM  in  a  house  and  garileii,  situate;  at 
Little  Jb'atii,  whidi  was  in  the  occupation 
of  (.',  wiio  wiu>  entitled  to  it  for  life.  lie 
had  no  otiier  projn  ity  in  the  ])arish  of  F. 
J/ilil,  tiiat  till!  house  ami  garden  in  the 
occupation  of  C"  jtasscd  under  liie  general 
devise  to  J.  S.     Doc  v.  Carpenter,  I  Eng. 
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Law  &  Eq.  307.  See  also  Nightingall  v. 
Smith,  1  Exch.  879.  In  Morrell  v. 
Fisher,  4  Exch.  591,  there  was  a  devise  to 
the  following  effect :  —  "  all  my  leasehold 
fann-house,  homestead,  lands,  and  tene- 
ments at  Heading-ton,  containing  about 
170  acres,  held  under  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  B, 
as  teiiant  to  me."  B  occupied  a  farm  at 
Headington,  which  was  leased  to  the  tes- 
tator by  Magdalen  College,  and  tliere  were 
two  parcels  of  land  also  held  by  the  tes- 
tator under  Magdalen  College,  and  situ- 
ated at  Headington,  but  not  in  the  occu- 
pation of  B.  Ilc/d,  that  the  description  of 
the  lands  being  in  the  possession  of  B 
could  not  be  rejected  as  falsa  dcmonstratio, 
and  consequent!}^  the  two  parcels  did  not 
pass  under  the  devise.  In  this  case,  Al- 
derson,  B.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  said  :  —  "  The  question  is  not 
what  the  testator  intended  to  have  done, 
but  what  the  words  of  the  clause  mean, 
after  applying  to  it  the  established  rules  of 
constniction.  One  of  these  rules  is,  'Falsa 
diiiionat ratio  non  nocet. ;  '  another  is,  '  Non 
accipi  dchcnt  verba  in  demonstrationem  fal- 
sam,  qiuB  competunt  in  limitationem  veram.' 
The  tii'st  rule  means  that  if  there  be  an 
adequate  and  sufficient  description,  with 
convenient  certainty  of  what  was  meant  to 
pass,  a  subsequent  erroneous  addition  will 
not  vitiate  it.  The  characteristic  of  cases 
within  the  rale  is  tliat  the  description,  so 
far  as  it  is  false,  applies  to  no  subject  at 
all ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  true  applies  to  one 
only.  The  other  rule  means,  that  if  it 
stand  doubtful  ujion  the  words  whether 
the)'  import  a  false  reference  or  demonstra- 
tion, or  whether  they  be  words  of  restraint 
that  limit  the  generality  of  the  former 
words,  the  law  will  never  intend  en-or  or 
falsehood.  If,  therefore,  there  is  some 
land  wherein  all  the  demonstrations  are 
true,  and  some  Avherein  part  are  true  and 
part  false,  tliey  shall  be  intended  words  of 
true  limitation  to  ])ass  oidy  those  lands 
wherein  tiie  circumstances  are  true.  Whe- 
ther these  maxims,  or  rather  the  first,  has 
been  correctl}'  acted  upon  in  some  of  the 
decided  cases,  in  which  the  courts  havepro- 
fi'sscd,  or  intended  so  to  do,  need  not  now 
be  in(|uire(l  into.  Tiiey  certainly  are  ac- 
knowledged rules  of  construction.  Is  there 
then,  in  the  ])n'sent  case,  an  adecjuate  and 
sunicient  description  of  the  subject  of  thedc- 
vise,  so  as  to  ciud)le  us  to  treat  the  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  land  lieiiig  in  tlie  ])ossession  of 
BuiTows  as  a  false;  demonstration,  and  re- 
ject it  according  to  the  first  rule  '.  Now  if  we 
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*promise  to  pay  it  on  demand,  and  evidence  that  a  payment  at 
a  future  day  was  intended  is  not  admissible,  (ic) 

There  are  reasons,  although  perhaps  no  direct  authority,  for 
applying  to  the  construction  of  contracts  a  distinction  which  is 
taken  in  respect  of  Avills.  If  the  presumption  is  against  the 
apparent  and  natural  effect  of  an  instrument,  it  may  be  rebutted 
by  parol  evidence;  but  not  so  if  the  legal  presumption  is  with 
the  instrument.  As  if  a  testator  gives  two  legacies  to  the  same 
party,  in  such  a  way  that  the  presumption  of  law  is  that  they 
are  but  one  legacy,  evidence  is  receivable  to  show  that  the  tes- 
tator said  what  he  meant,  and  that  a  double  gift  was  intended. 
But  if  they  are  so  given  that  the  law  holds  that  what  is  twice 
given  was  meant  to  be  twice  given,  evidence  is  not  receivable 
to  show  that  but  a  single  gift  was  intended,  {x) 

Where  the  agreement  between  the  parties  is  one  and  entire, 
and  only  a  part  of  this  is  reduced  to  writing,  it  would  seem  that 
the  residue  may  be  proved  by  extrinsic  evidence,  (vy)     *And  if 


read  the  language  of  the  devise  in  its  ordi- 
nary and  obvious  sense,  it  is  a  gift  tirst,  of 
'all  his  leasehold  farm-house,  homestead, 
lands,  and  tenements  at  licadington,  held 
under  jNIagdalen  College,  and  occupied  by 
Bun'ows.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fami-house  passed,  for  it  was  a  '  leasehold, 
and  in  the  oecnpation  of  Burrows  ; '  and 
if  there  was  one  acre,  and  one  only,  of  that 
character,  and  that  was  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  BusTows,  that  would  have  passed, 
and  the  descrijjtiou  would  have  been  re- 
jected as  inapplicable  to  any  such.  The 
will  then  professes  to  give  all  the  testator's 
lands  and  tenements  at  Headington,  lease- 
hold under  the  college,  containing  about 
170  acres,  in  the  possession  of  Buitows. 
The  description  liy  acreage  defines  noth- 
ing, for  it  is  inapplicable  to  any  subject, 
[whether  the  two  parcels  were  added  or 
not,  the  amount  would  have  been  veiy 
different  from  170  acres,]  and  therefore 
that  may  be  rejected,  and  then  there  is 
nothing  to  define  any  lands  in  particular. 
The  second  maxim  then  applies,  and  all 
the  demonsti-ations  here  being  true  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  land,  exclusive  of  these  two 
parcels,  and  part  only  being  tiiie  as  to 
these  parcels,  they  do  not  pass."  See  also. 
Doe  V.  Bower,  *3  B.  &  Ad.  45.3;  Bac. 
Max.  Keg.  13  ;  Doe  v.  Hubbard,  15  Q.  B. 
227 ;  Newton  v.  Lucas,  6  Sim.  54. 

[w)  Warren  v.  Wheeler,  8  Mete.  97 ; 
Atwood  /;.  Cobb,  16  Pick.  227;  Kyan  v. 
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Hall,  13  Mete.  520;  Thompson  v.  Ketch- 
am,  8  Johns.  189;  Barry  v.  Hansom,  2 
Kcm.  4G2.  But  a  promise  to  do  some- 
thing other  than  to  pay  money,  no  time 
being  expressed,  means  a  promise  to  do  it 
within  a  reasonable  time.  Warren  v. 
Wheeler,  8  Mete.  97.  And  in  such  a  case, 
it  seems  that  a  contemporaneous  verbal 
agreement  that  the  matter  stipulated  for  in 
a  ^\Titteu  agreement  should  be  done  at  a 
particular  time,  would  be  admissilile  as 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  reasonable 
time.  Per  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Atwood  v. 
Cobb,  16  Pick.  231.  And  see  Bamnger 
V.  Sneed,  3  Stew.  201 ;  Simpson  v.  Hen- 
derson, M.  &  Malk.  300. 

[x)  Hall  V.  Hill,  1  Connor  &  Lawson, 
120,  1  Drury  &  Warren,  94.  See  also, 
Spenee  on  the  Equitable  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Chaneeiy,  vol.  1,  p.  565,  et 
seg.,  where  this  point  is  fully  examined,  and 
the  authorities  cited. 

(ij)  In  Jeifery  v.  Walton,  1  Stark.  267, 
in  an  action  for  not  taking  proper  care  of 
a  horse  hired  by  the  defendant  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  following  memorandum,  made 
at  the  time  of  hiring,  was  oifei-ed  in  evi- 
dence :  —  "  Six  weeks  at  two  guineas  — 
Wm.  Walton,  jun'r."  Lord  Elknhorough 
regarded  the  memorandum  as  incomplete, 
but  conclusive  as  far  as  it  went.  "  The 
written  agreement," said  he,  "merely reg- 
ulates the  time  of  hiring  and  the  rate  of 
paj-ment,  and  I  shall  not  allow  any  evi- 
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there  are  contemporaneous  writings  between  the  same  parties, 
so  far  in  relation  to  the  same  subject-matter  that  they  may  be 
deemed  part  and  parcel  of  the  contract,  although  not  referred  to 
in  it,  they  may  be  read  in  connection  with  it;  (c)  but  not  so  as 
to  affect  a  third  party  who  relied  upon  the  contract,  and  knew 
nothing  of  these  other  writings. 

Recitals  in  an  instrument  maybe  qualified  or  contradicted  by 
extrinsic  evidence,  if  the  law  of  estoppel  does  not  prevent.  So 
the  date  of  an  instrument,  (a)  or  the  amount  of  the  considera- 
tion paid,  (b)  may  be  varied  by  testimony.  And  an  instrument 
may  be  shown  to  be  void  and  without  legal  existence  or  efficacy, 
as  for  want  of  consideration,  (c)  or  for  fraud,  (d)  or  duress,  or 
any  incapacity  of  the  parties,  (e)  or  any  illegality  in  the  agree- 
ment. (/)  In  the  same  way,  *extrinsic  evidence  may  show  a 
total  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the  contract;  or  a  new 
agreement  substituted  for  the  former,  which  it  sets  aside ;  (g-)  or 


dence  to  be  given  by  the  plaintiff  in  con- 
tradiction of  these  terms,  bnt  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  competent  to  the  plaintiff' 
to  give  in  evidence  snppletory  matter  as  a 
part  of  the  agreement."  See  Ivnapp  v. 
Harden,  6  C.  &  P.  745;  Deshon  v.  Mer- 
chants Ins.  Co.  11  Mete.  199;  Edwards 
V.  Goklsmith,  16  Pcnn.  St.  43  ;  Coates  i\ 
Sangston,  5  Marj'l.  121  ;  Knight  r.  Knotts, 
8  Eich.  Law,  35.  Also,  Heatherly  v.  liec- 
ord,  12  Texas,  49. 

(2)  In  Colhourn  v.  Dawson,  4  Eng. 
Law  &  Kq.  378,  tlie  plaintiffs  wrote  to  the 
defendant :  "  We  are  doing  business  with 
B,  and  refjuire  a  guaranty  to  the  amount 
of  .£200,  and  lie  refers  us  to  you."  De- 
fendant wrote  in  answer:  "I  have  no 
objection  to  become  security  for  B.,  and 
subjoin  a  memorandum  to  that  effect." 
Tiie  memorandum  subjoined  was:  "I 
hereby  engage  to  guaranty  to  Messrs.  Col- 
))Ouni,  iron-masters,  £200  for  iron  received 
from  them  for  B.,  as  annexed."  1/ild,  that 
tliese  tlu'ec  documents  siiould  be  read 
together,  and  that  tlie  words,  "  we  arc 
doing  Ijusitu'ss,"  taken  with  the  rest, 
showed  that  the  consideration  for  the 
defendant's  undertaking  was  that  the  plain- 
tiff sboubl  continue,  to  su]))ily  15.  witli 
goods,  and  that  tb(  ic  was  tliciciore  a  good 
Cfjnsideratiou.  Set;  also,  Jluut  r.  Fnjst,  4 
Cusb.  .54  ;  Ilanford  r.  Rogers,  1 1  liarli.  18  ; 
Shaw  ('.  Lcavitt,  3  Saiidf  Cli.  103;  flam- 
mori  r.  Erccman,  .'t!  Maine,  243;  Kenyon 
V.  Nichols,  1  Ilhode  Isl.  411. 
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(n)  Breck  i\  Cole,  4  Sandf  79  ;  Abrams 
V.  Pomeroy,  13  111.  133  ;  Halh-.  Cazenove, 
4  East,  477.  Where,  however,  the  date  is 
refeiTcd  to  in  the  body  of  the  instrument, 
as  fixing  the  time  of  payment,  as  where 
there  is  a  promise  to  pay  money  or  to  do 
some  act  "in  sixty  days  from  date,"  the 
dale  cannot  be  altered  or  varied  l)y  parol 
evidence.     Joseph  v.  Bigelow,  4  Cush.  82. 

{b)  Clifford  V.  TuiTell,  1  You.  &  Col. 
Cas.  in  Ch.  138;  Rex  v.  Scammonden,  3 
T.  R.  474 ;  Belden  v.  Seymour,  8  Conn. 
304.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  recital  in  a 
deed  of  conveyance  of  the  payment  of  the 
consideration-money,  as  evidence  of  such 
paym('nt,  the  English  and  American  au- 
thorities differ,  the  former  holding  such 
recital  to  be  fo/(c/M.s/re  evidence,  and  the  lat- 
ter oidy  prima  facie.  See  the  cases  col- 
lected and  arranged  in  1  Gr.  Ev.  §  26, 
n.  (1). 

((•)  Envin  v.  Saunders,  1  Cow.  249; 
Foster  v.  Jolly,  1  Cr.  M.  &  Ros.  703. 
The  case  of  Bowers  v.  Ilurd,  10  Mass.  427, 
so  far  as  it  contains  a  contrary  doctinne, 
has  been  overruled.  See  Hill  r.  Buckmin- 
ster,  5  Pick.  391 ;  Parish  v.  Stone,  14  id. 
198. 

(d)  Er\vin  v.  Saunders,  1  Cow.  249 ; 
Van  Valkenburgh  r.  Roun,  12  Johns.  337. 

(r)   Mitclieil  i\  Kingman,  5  Pick.  431. 

(  /■)   Collins  ?'.  Bhintern,  2  Wils.  347. 

('7)  Mum-oe  v.  Perkins,  9  Pick.  298  ; 
Goss  V.  Lord  Nugent,  5  B.  &  Ad.  58; 
Davis  V.  Tallcot,  2  Kern.  184. 
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that  the  time  when,  (//)  or  the  place  where,  (i)  certain  things 
were  to  be  done,  had  been  changed  by  the  parties ;  or  that  a 
new  contract,  which  was  additional  and  supplementary  tp  the 
original  contract,  had  been  made  ;  {j)  or  that  damages  had  been 
waived,  [k)  or  that  a  new  consideration,  in  addition  to  the  one 
mentioned,  has  been  given,  if  it  be  not  adverse  to  that  named 
in  the  deed.  (/)  And  if  no  consideration  be  named,  one  may  be 
proved,  [m) 

A  receipt  for  money  is  peculiarly  open  to  evidence.  It  is 
only  primd  facie  evidence  either  that  the  sum  stated  has  been 
paid,  or  that  any  sum  whatever  was  paid,  (n)  It  is  in  fact  not 
regarded  as  a  contract,  and  hardly  as  an  instrument  at  all,  and 
has  but  little  more  force  than  the  oral  admission  of  the  party 
receiving.  But  this  is  true  only  of  a  simple  receipt.  It  often 
happens  that  a  paper  which  contains  a  receipt,  or  recites  the 
receiving  of  money  or  of  goods,  contains  also  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  agreements,  or  assignments.  Such  an  ijistrument, 
as  to  every  thing  but  the  receipt,  is  no  more  to  be  affected  by 
extrinsic  evidence  than  if  it  did  not  contain  the  receipt ;  but  as 
to  the  receipt  itself,  it  may  be  varied  or  contradicted  by  extrin- 
sic testimony,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  contained  nothing 
else,  (o) 

If  a  contract  refer  to  principles  of  science,  or  art,  or  use  *the 
technical  phraseology  of  some  profession  or  occupation,  or  com- 
mon words  in  a  technical  sense,  or  the  words  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, their  exact  meaning  may  be  shown,  as  we  have  already 

(A)  Keating  v.  Price,  1  Johns.  Cas.  22  ;  tenden,  9  Conn.  401 ;  Straton  v.  Rastall, 

Dcarhorn  v.   Cross,  7   Cow.  48  ;  Neil  v.  2  T.  11.  3BQ, ;  Ryan  v.  Rand,  6  Fost.  12. 

Clieves,  1   Bailey,  537;  Cuff  v.  Penn,  1         (o)   Wliere  in  a  receipt  money  was  ac- 

M.  &  S.  21.  knowled<;ed  to  have  been  received  "for 

(/)  Roliinson  v.  Batchelder,  4  N.  11.  40.  safe-keeping,"  it  was  Itc/d  that  no  evidence 

(/)  Jetfery  v.  Walton,  1  Stark.  267.  was  admissible  to  show  that  the  money 

(k)  Flemming  v.  Gilbert,  3  Johns.  528.  was    not  deposited  for  safe -keeping,  but 

(/)  Slitlbrd  V.  Turrell,  1  Y.  &  Coll.  Cas.  was   in   discliarge   of  a  del>t.     Tisloe  v. 

in  Ch.  138  ;  Bedell's  case,  7  Rep.  133  a  ;  Graeter,  1  Blackf.  353.    See  also,  Eglestoa 

Shaw  f.  Leavitt,  3  Sandf.   Ch.    163,173;  r.  Kniekerbacker,  6  Barb.  458;   Smith  !?. 

Yillers  r.  Bcamont,  Dver,  146  a;   Doe  d.  Brown,  3  Hawks,  580  ;  JNIav  c.  Balicoek, 

Milburn  r.  Salkeld,  Willes,  677.  4   Ohio,  346;  Stone  v.   Vance,   6   Ham. 

(w)  Pott  r.  iVdliunter,  2  Coll.  76.  (Ohio),  246  ;    Wood   v.    Perry,    Wright, 

{n)  Dutton  v.  Tildcn,  13  Penn.  St.  46  ;  (Ohio),  240;  Graves  v.  Harwood,  9  Barb. 

Bell  V.   Bell,    12    Penn.    St.    235;    Kirk-  477;    Wayland  v.  Mosely,  5  Ala.   430; 

patriek  ('.   Smith,  10  Humph.  188;  Cole  O'Brien  r.  Gilchrist,  34  Maine,  544. 

V.  Taylor,  2  N.  jcr.  59  ;  Fuller  v.  Crit- 
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remarked,  by  the  testimony  of  "  experts,"  who  are  persons  pos- 
sessing the  peculiar  knowledge  and'  skill  requisite  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  contract,  (p)  It  may  be  added  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  experts  is  so  far  a  matter  for  the  jury,  that  if  it  be 
contradictory  and  conflicting,  or  uncertain,  it  is  to  be  weighed 
by  them.  But  the  legal  effect  of  the  words  or  phrases,  when 
their  meaning  is  ascertained  by  experts,  belongs  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  contract,  and  is  for  the  court,  {q) 

Questions  depending  upon  the  construction  or  interpretation 
of  a  contract  sometimes  arise  between  third  parties,  who  had 
no  privity  or  participation  in  the  original  contract,  and  nothing 
to  do  with  the  language  used  in  it.  In  such  cases,  much  of  the 
reason  which  prohibits  the  introduction  of  *extrinsic  evidence 
fails,  and  with  it  the  prohibition  fails.  It  would  be  obviously 
unjust  to  hold  these  parties  responsible  for  words  which  neither 
of  them  selected  or  adopted,  or  had  any  power  to  exclude  or  to 
qualify.  They  may  therefore  show  by  extrinsic  evidence  what 
the  agreement  between  the  original  parties,  which  purports  to  be 
expressed  by  the  written  contract,  really  was,  so  far  as  this  is 
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{p)  Goblet  V.  Bccchc}',  3  Sim.  24  ;  Wig- 
ram  on  Wills,  Appendix,  No.  1  ;  Masters 
V.  Masters,  1  P.  Wms.  425 ;  Norman  v. 
Morrell,  4  Ves.  769  ;  Shore  v.  Wilson,  9 
CI.  &  Fin.  511  ;  Cabarga  v.  Seeger,  17 
Pcnn.  St.  514.  The  court  may  always  in- 
form itself  by  means  of  books  and  treatises 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  an 
instrument,  especially  where  that  instru- 
ment is  ancient,  or  uses  scientitic  terms. 
Per  Tindall,  C.  J.,  in  Siiorc  v.  Wilson,  9 
CI.  &  Fin.  568  ;  per  Ejp-p,  C.  B.,  in  At- 
torney-General V.  Plate  Glass  Co.  1  Anst. 
39,  44. 

(7)  In  Armstrong  v.  Burrows,  6  Watts, 
266,  wliere  the  only  matter  in  disitute  was 
as  to  ihe  date  ol'  a  receipt  t;iven  by  the 
plaintiff,  the  date  being  illegible,  the  court 
'  upon  the  trial  itssumcil  au  exclusive  right 
to  decipiicr  the  instrument,  and  to  detcr-i 
mine  the  dale,  ujion  tiie  evi<lence  given. 
Upon  error,  (Ulisi/n,  C.  J.,  in  reversing  the 
judjiinent  of  the  court  l)elow,  said  :  — 
"  Tliat  tiie  court,  assumed  an  exclusive 
ri;rht  to  dcci|)Iier  the  contested  letters  is 
botli  true  aiul  fatal.  It  doubtless  belongs 
to  it  to  interpret  the  m<-auing  of  written 
words  ;  but  this  extends  not  to  tiic  letters, 
for  to  interpret  and  to  dc<'ipher  arc  dilfcr- 
cut  things.     A  writing  is  read  before  it  is 
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expounded,  and  the  ascertainment  of  the 
words  is  tinished  before  the  business  of 
exposition  begins.  If  the  reading  of  the 
judge  were  not  matter  of  fact,  witnesses 
would  not  be  heard  in  contradiction  of  it ; 
and  though  he  is  supposed  to  have  pecu- 
liar skill  in  the  meaning  and  construction 
of  language,  neither  his  business  nor  learn- 
ing is  supposed  to  give  him  a  superior 
knowledge  of  figures  or  letters.  His  right 
to  interpret  a  ])apcr  written  in  Coptic 
characters  would  be  the  same  that  it  is  to 
interpret  au  English  writing ;  yet  the  words 
would  be  approached  only  through  a  trans- 
lation. The  jury  were,  therefore,  not  only 
legally  compett'Ut  to  read  the  dis])uted 
word,  ])ut  l)ouiul  to  ascertain  what  it  was 
meant  to  represent."  See  Cabarga  v. 
Seeger,  17  Pcnn.  St.  514;  Jackson  v. 
Ransom,  18  Johns.  1()7  ;  Slieldon  n  Ben- 
ham,  4  Hill,  129;  Dana  r.  Fiedler,  2  Ker- 
nan,  440.  In  Kemou  r.  llayward,  2  Ad.  & 
El.  066,  it  is  said  thiit  a  (piestion  arising 
at  Nisi  I'riiis,  before  Lord  Ihiitiian,  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  iumdwritiug,  what  the 
words  of  a  written  instrunuMit  jirodiiced  in 
evidence  really  wi're,  his  lordshij)  decided 
tlic  (|ucslion  himself,  and  refused  to  have 
it  put  to  the  jury. 
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necessary  to  establish  their  actual  rights,  and  to  do  full  justice 
between  them,  (r) 

The  rule  in  relation  to  extrinsic  evidence  prohibits  the  'admis- 
sion of  oral  testimony  "to  contradict  or  vary  "  the  terms  of  a 
valid  written  contract.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  this  rule 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  such  testimony  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining'  the  contract.  But  here  a  distinction  is  taken, 
which,  if  it  did  not  originate  with  Lord  Bacon,  was  first  clearly 
stated  by  him;  it  is  the  distinction  between  a  patent  ambiguity 
and  a  latent  ambiguity,  {s) 


(r)  Eex  ('.  Scamnionden,  3  T.  R.  474  ; 
Eex  r.  Lnindon,  8  T.  R.  379  ;  Taylor  v. 
Baldwin,  10  Barb.  582  ;  Krider  v.  Latfer- 
ty,  1  Whart.  303.  The  parties  to  an  in- 
strument may  show  the  true  eharaeter  of 
the  transaetion  between  them  in  eontro- 
versies  with  strangers.  Strader  v.  Lam- 
beth, 7  B.  Mon.  589;  Eeynolds  v.  Mag- 
ness,  2  Iredell,  26 ;  Venable  v.  Thompson, 
11  Ala.  147. 

(s)  The  rale  as  to  latent  and  patent  am- 
h'giiitles  has  been  regarded  as  furnishing  a 
decisive  test  by  which  to  determine  in  all 
cases  whether  extrinsic  evidence  is  admis- 
sible to  aid  in  the  interpretation  and  con- 
struction of  a  written  instrument.  It  has 
been  looked  upon  as  covering  the  whole 
ground  of  the  admission  of  extrinsic  evi- 
dence, and  the  confusion  which  has  ex- 
isted upon  this  subject  is  attributable  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  loose  and  uncertain 
meanings  attached  to  the  terms  latent  and 
patent  amhiguitics.  The  term  ambiguity 
itself,  which  properly  means  tlie  having 
two  meanings,  is  misapplied  when  nsed  to 
comprehend  all  doubts  and  uncertainties 
in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  written  in- 
stniments.  As  the  term  patent  has  been 
understood,  it  is  not  trae,  that  a  patent 
ambiguity  is  unexplainaldc  by  extrinsic 
evidence.  AVhere  words  are,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  tenn,  uinhiguous,  that  is,  have 
double  meanings,  not  simply  double  ap- 
plications, as  mere  names,  tlic  imcer- 
tainty  is  inherent  in  the  word,  and  is  of 
course  ncccssAvWj  patent.  Thus  tlie  word 
"freight,"  as  it  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story,  in  Peisch  v.  Dickson,  1  Mason, 
10,  is  susceptible,of  two  meanings,  and  it 
might  be  doubtful  on  the  face  of  an  instra- 
ment  whether  it  refen-ed  to  goods  on 
board  a  ship,  or  to  an  interest  in  its  earn- 
ings. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  such 
a  case  extrinsic  evidence  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  instrument  was 
made  would  be  admissible  to  remove  the 
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doubt  or  uncertainty.  See,  also,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  port,"  DeLongue- 
mere  v.  N.  Y.  Fire  Ins.  Co.  10  Johns. 
120.  So  although  a  devise  or  grant  to 
"one  of  the  sons  of  A."  he  having 
several  sons,  would  be  void  for  uncertainty, 
(Altham's  case,  8  Eep.  155  a,)  yet  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  devise  "  to  one  of  the 
sons  of  A."  he  being  dead,  and  having 
only  one  son,  would  not  lie  good.  Wig- 
ram  on  Wills,  sec.  79.  Here  a  patent  am- 
biguity would  be  removed  by  evidence  of 
extrinsic  facts.     In  Price  v.  Page,  4  Ves. 

679,  there  was  a  legacy  to  Price, 

the  son  of  Price.     The   jjlaintiff 

was  the  only  claimant.  He  was  a  son  of 
a  niece  of  the  testator,  the  only  relation 
of  the  name  of  Price,  and  lived  upon 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  testator.  He 
was  held  entitled.  —  The  rule  that  no  evi- 
dence is  admissible  to  remove  a  patent 
anihignity  would  be  strictly  correct,  if  by 
patent  ambiguity  we  mean  that  state  of 
uncertainty  which  exists  where  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  from  the  foce  of  the  instru- 
ment to  be  construed,  either  that  no  cer- 
tain subject  has  been  selected,  iipon  which 
the  instrument  can  operate  or  take  effect, 
or  that  no  certain  person  or  persons  have 
been  selected  to  be  benefited  or  affected  by 
the  instrament,  or  that  no  certain  i)urpose 
has  been  indicated  in  respect  to  the  subjects 
or  objects.  Thus,  a  devise  to  "  tM'cnty  of  the 
poorest  of  the  testator's  kindred,"  is  void 
for  uncertainty.  Webb's  case,  1  Eol.  Abr. 
609.  So  a  bequest  of  "  some  of  my  best 
linen."  Peck  r.  Halsey,  2  P.  Wms.  387. 
So  also,  a  devise  to  this  etfcct :  "  I  re- 
quest a  handsome  gratuity  to  be  given  to 
each  of  my  executors."  Jubber  v.  Jub- 
ber,  9  Sim.  503.  So  a  devise  to  the 
"  best  men  of  the  White  Towers."  Ycar- 
Book,49  Ed.  3,  cited  in  Winter  r.  PeiTatt, 
9  CI.  &  Fin.  688.  So  a  liccpiest  of  a  leg- 
acy to  be  distributed  "among  the  real 
distressed  private  poor  of  Talbot  county," 
*  [  <35  ] 
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*"  There  be  two  sorts  of  ambiguities  of  words;  the  one  is 
ambiguitas  patens,  and  the  other  latens.     Patens  is  that  which 


tlicrc  licincr  no  rliscrction  given  to  the  ex- 
ecutors. Tiijjpe  V.  Frazicr,  4  H.  &  Johns. 
446.  Tlie  same  woiUd  be  true  of  a  l)c- 
qucst,  "  to  be  applied  towards  feediurr, 
clothine;,"  &c.,  tlie  poor  ehihh-eu  of  C. 
county,  wliicli  attend  tlie  poor  or  charity 
school  established  at  H.,  in  said  county. 
Dashiell  v.  Attorney-General,  6  II.  & 
Johns.  1.  Sec  also,  Dashiell  v.  Attorney- 
General,  5  H.  &  Johns.  392  ;  Bcal  v.  Wy- 
man.  Styles,  240  ;  Jackson  i".  Craig,  3  Eng. 
Law  &  Eq.  1 73 ;  Baker  v.  Newton,  2 
Beav.  112;  Fowler  v.  Garlike,  1  Eus.  & 
Mvl.  232 ;  Attorney-General  v.  Sibthorp, 
2  Rus.  &  Myl.  107";  Mason  v.  Robinson, 
2  Sim.  &  Stu.  295 ;  Winter  v.  Pcrratt,  9 
CI.  &  Fin.  606  ;  Doe  v.  Carew,  2  Q.  B. 
317;  Wcatherhead's  lessee  v.  Baskcrville, 
11  liow.  329.  In  very  few  cases,  how- 
ever, will  it  be  perfectly  clear  upon  tlie 
face  of  the  instrument  that  the  intent  is  so 
uncertain,  that  no  evidence  of  extrinsic 
facts  can  make  it  certain.  —  The  term 
"  latent  ambiguity  "  is  used  very  loosely 
to  mean  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  raised 
by  extrinsic  evidence,  and  very  frccj[ucntly 
there  is  a  failure  to  distinguish  between 
cases  where  a  description  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  either  one  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons, or  of.  two  or  more  things,  and  the 
■other  cases  in  which  a  doubt  is  raised  by 
extrinsic  facts,  such  as  cases  of  defective 
and  inaccurate  deseri])tion.  This  distinc- 
tion is  of  great  consccpience,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  kind  of  evidence  admis- 
sible to  remove  the  doubt  or  uncertainty, 
for  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  double  ap- 
plication of  words  of  dcscrijition  that  evi- 
dence of  intention  direct  is  adniissilile  to 
remove  the  uncertainty.  It  may  be  shown 
'■which  of  two  or  .more  ])ersons  or  things 
was  intended  by  a  descrijition  equally  a])- 
plicable  to' all.  Althani's  case,  8  Hep. 
ass  a;  Jones  r.  Newman,  1  Wm.  151.  60; 
Do(!  r.  Morgan,  1  Cr.  &  M.  235  ;  Doe  r. 
.Allen,  12  Ad.  &  El.  451  ;  Osboni  r. 
Wise,  7  C.  &  I'.  761  ;  Bhindell  v.  (Jhid- 
Stone,  12  Eng.  Law  &  E(j.52;  Careless  r. 
Careless,  19  Ves.  601  ;  Carriithers  v.  Shed- 
don,  6  Taunt.  14  ;  Watci'man  v.  Jolmson, 
13  rick.  261.  But  sec  as  to  latent  anilii- 
guitv,  in  case  of  shcrill's'  sales,  Mason  v. 
White,  11  Barb.  174.  In  Doe  d.  (Jord  v. 
Needs,  2  M.  &  W.  129,  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  llii'  adiiii>si(iii  rif  extrinsic  evi- 
dence, in  till'  case  oC  lalnit  ambiguities, 
is  laid  down  witli  great  clearness  hy  P<irke, 
B.  The  testator  in  that  case  devised  a 
bou-e  to  George  Gord,  the  son  of  George 
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Goi'd  ;  another  to  George  Gord,  the  son  of 
Gord.  He  also  bequeathed  a  legacy  to 
George  Gord,  the  son  of  John  Gord.  The 
question  was,  whether  evidence  was  ad- 
missible to  show  that  the  testator  intended 
that  the  house  devised  to  "  George  Gord, 
the  son  of  Gord,"  should  go  to  George, 
the  son  of  George  Gord.  Parke,  B.,  said 
—  "  If,  upon  the  face  of  the  devise,  it  had 
been  uncertain  whether  the  devisor  had 
selected  a  particular  oti.ject  of  his  bounty, 
no  evidence  would  have  been  admissible 
to  prove  that  he  intended  a  gift  to  a  cer- 
tain individual ;  such  would  have  been  a 
case  of  amhignitas  patens,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Lord  Bacon's  rule,  which  ambi- 
guity could  not  be  hoi]  >en  by  averment ; 
for  to  allow  such  evidence  would  be,  with 
resjieet  to  that  subject,  to  cause  a  parol 
will  to  operate  as  a  written  one,  or,  adopt- 
ing the  language  of  Lord  Bacon,  '  to 
make  that  pass  without  writing  wliich  the 
law  appointeth  shall  not  pass  but  by  writ- 
ing.' But  here  on  the  face  of  the  devise 
no  such  doubt  arises.  There  is  no  blank 
before  the  name  of  Gord  the  father,  which 
might  have  occasioned  a  doubt  whether 
the  devisor  had  finally  fixed  on  any  cer- 
tain person  in  his  mind.  The  devisor  has 
clearly  selected  a  particular  individual  as 
the  devisee.  Let  us  then  consider  what 
would  have  been  the  case  if  there  had 
been  no  mention  in  the  will  of  any  other 
George  Gord,  the  son  of  a  Gord ;  on  that 
supposition  there  is  no  doubt,  upon  the 
authorities,  but  that  evidence  of  the  testa- 
tor's intention,  as  proved  by  his  declara^ 
tions,  would  have  been  admissible.  Upon 
the  ])roof  of  extrinsic  facts,  which  is 
always  allowed,  in  order  .to  enable  the 
court  to  i)lace  itself  in  the  situation  of  the 
devisor,  and  to  construe  his  will,  it  would 
have  ai>i)eared  that  there  were  at  the  date 
of  the  will  two  persons,  to  each  of  whom 
the  dcscri|ition  would  be  ccpuilly  apjilica- 
ble.  This  clearly  rcseniblcs  the  case  put 
by  Lord  l>acon  of  a  latent  ambiguity,  as 
where  one  grants  his  manor  of  S.  to  J.  F. 
aiul  his  heirs,  and  the  truth  is  that  he  has 
the  manors  both  of  North  S.  and  South 
S.  ;  in  wliich  case  Lord  Bacon  says,  'it 
shall  Ijc  holi)en  by  averment  whetlicr  of 
them  was  that  which  tlu'  ]iarty  intended 
to  ])ass.'  The  case  is  also  exactly  like 
that  mentioned  by  Lord  Coke  in  Altliam's 
case,  8  Rep.  155  a;  'if  A  levies  a  fine  to 
William,  his  son,  ainl  A  has  two  sons 
named  William,  the  avtrment  that  it  was 
his  intent  to  levy  the  line  to  the  younger  is 
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*  appears  to  be  ambiguous  upon  the  deed  or  instrument ;  lalens 
is  that  which  seemeth  certain,  and  witiiout  ambiguity,  *for  any 
thing  that  appeareth  upon  the  deed  or  instrument;  but  there  is 
some  collateral  matter  out  of  the  deed  that  breedeth  the  ambi- 
guity. Ambiguitas  patens  is  never  holpen  by  averment,  and  the 
reason  is,  because  the  law  will  not  couple  and  mingle  matter  of 
specialty,  which  is  of  the  higher  account  with  matter  of  aver- 
ment, which  is  of  inferior  account  in  law ;  for  that  were  to 
make  all  deeds  hollow,  and  subject  to  averments,  and  so,  in 
effect,  that  to  pass  without  deed,  which  the  law  appointeth 
shall  not  pass  but  .by  deed.  Therefore,  if  a  man  give  land  to 
J.  D.  et  J.  S.,  et  hccredibus,  and  do  not  limit  to  whether  of  their 
heirs,  it  shall  not  be  supplied  by  averment  to  whether  of  them 
the  intention  was  the  inheritance  should  be  limited.     But  if  it 


good,  and  stands  well  with  the  words  of  the 
fine.'  Another  case  is  put  in  Coundon  r. 
Clorke,  Hob.  32,  wliich  is  in  point;  'if 
one  devise  to  his  son  John,  wliere  he  has 
two  sons  of  that  name,'  and  the  same  rule 
was  acted  u)^on  in  tlie  recent  case  of  Uoe 
V.  Morgan,  1  C.  &  M.  235.  Tlie  charac- 
teristic of  all  these  cases  is,  that  tlie  words 
of  the  will  do  describe  the  object  or  sul)- 
ject  intended ;  and  the  evidence  of  the 
declarations  of  the  testator  has  not  the 
effect  of  varying  the  instniment  in  any 
way  whatever ;  it  only  enables  the  court 
to  reject  one  of  the  subjects  or  objects  to 
wliicli  the  description  in  the  Avill  a])plies  ; 
and  to  determine  whicli  of  the  two  the  tes- 
tator understood  to  be  signified  by  tlie 
description  winch  he  used  in  the  will. 
.  .  .  .  There  would  have  been  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  of  tlie  devisor's  intention,  if  the 
devise  to  '  George,  the  son  of  Gord,'  had 
stood  alone,  and  no  mention  had  been 
made  in  the  will  of  George,  the  son  of 
John  Gord,  and  George,  the  son  of  George 
Gord.  lint  does  the  circumstance  that 
there  ai'e  two  persons  named  in  the  will, 
each  answering  the  description  of  '  George, 
the  son  of  Gord,'  prevent  the  application 
of  this  rule  ?  "VVe  are  of  oi)inion  that  it 
does  not.  In  truth,  the  mention  of  per- 
sons by  those  descriptions  in  other  parts 
of  the  will  has  no  more  effect,  for  this 
puiliose,  than  proof  by  extrinsic  evidence 
of  tlie  existence  of  such  persons,  and  that 
they  were  known  to  the  devisor,  would 
have  had ;  it  shows  that  there  were  two 
persons,  to  either  of  whom  the  description 
in  question  would  be  applicable,  and  that 
such  two  persons  were  both  known  ;  and 


the  present  case  really  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  person  to  whom 
the  imperfect  descrii)tiou  appears  on  the 
parol  evidence  to  apply  is  described  in 
other  ]'iarts  of  the  same  will  by  a  more 
full  and  perfect  description,  which  excludes 
any  other  object  than  himself."  Evidence 
of  intention  niaj-  be  admitted,  where  there 
are  two  persons  of  the  same  name,  father 
and  son,  although  the  son  has  the  addi- 
tion oi'  jun'r  to  his  name.  Coit  v.  Stark- 
weather, 8  Conn.  289.  See  Doe  v.  West- 
lake,  4  B.  &  Aid.  57.  If  in  cases  of 
latent  ambiguity  the  intent  of  the  parties 
is  not  ascertained,  the  instrument  is  vuid 
for  uncertainty.  Kichardson  v.  Watson, 
4  B.  &  Ad.  787  ;  Cheyney's  case,  5  Rep. 
68  b.  Much  Avill  be  gained  in  point  of 
accuracy,  it  is  conceived,  by  restricting 
the  term  latent  ambiguitij  to  the  case  where 
words  of  description  have  a  doul)le  appli- 
cation. Indeed,  it  is  so  restricted  by 
Aldersnn,  B.,  in  Smith  r.  Jeffyres,  15  M. 
&  W.  562.  If  the  term  is  so  restricted,  we 
then  have  the  cases  of  latent  ambiguities 
proper,  in  which  alone  evidence  of  inten- 
tion direct  is  admissilile.  All  other  uncer- 
tainties, whether  patent  or  latent,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  those  terms,  must  be 
removed  by  the  same  kind  of  evidence, 
namely,  by  jjlacing  the  court  which  is  to 
construe  an  instrument  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  situation  of  the  author  of,  or 
parties  to,  such  instrument.  The  rule  of 
patent  and  latent  anilnguities,  then,  falls 
to  the  ground,  as  furnishing  a  decisive 
test  by  which  to  determine  iu  all  cases 
whether  evidence  may  be  admitted  to 
explain  a  written  instrument. 
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be  ambiguitas  latens,  then  otherwise  it  is :  as  if  I  grant  my 
manor  of  S.  to  J.  F.  and  his  heirs,  here  appeareth  no  ambiguity 
at  all ;  but  if  the  truth  be,  that  I  have  the  manors  both  of 
South  S.  and  North  S.,  this  ambiguity  is  matter  in  fact ;  and, 
therefore,  it  shall  be  holpen  by  averment,  whether  of  them  was 
that  the  party  intended  should  pass."  (t) 

The  rules  of  Lord  Bacon  rest  entirely  upon  the  principle  that 
the  law  will  not  make,  nor  permit  to  be  made,  for  parties,  a 
contract  other  than  that  which  they  have  made  for  themselves. 
They  can  have  no  other  basis  than  this  ;  and  so  far  as  they 
carry  this  principle  into  effect  they  are  good  rules,  and  no  far- 
ther. For  it  is  this  principle  which  underlies  the  whole  law  of 
construction,  and  originates  and  measures  the  value  of  all  its 
rules.  Thus,  if  a  contract  be  intelligible,  and  evidence  shows 
an  uncertainty,  not  in  the  contract,  but  in  its  subject-matter  or 
its  application,  other  evidence  which  will  remove  this  uncer- 
tainty is  admissible,  (u)    But  if  a  *contract  is  not  certainly  intel- 


(t)  Bac.  Max.  Reg.  23. 

(»)  "For  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
instruinciit  to  the  facts,  and  determining 
wliut  passes  by  it,  and  wlio  take  an  inter- 
est under  it,  evciy  material  fact  that  will 
enable  the  court  to  identify  the  person  or 
thing  mentioned  in  the  instrument,  and 
to  ]ihicethe  court,  whose  province  it  is  to 
declare  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
instrument,  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  jiarties  to  it,  is  admissililc  in 
evidence."  Per  Parke,  R.,  in  Shore  v. 
Wilson,  9  CI.  &  Fin.  556.  See  Guv  v. 
Sharp,  1  Myl.  &  K.  589,  602,  per  Lord 
Biou;//i(uii ;  Doe  r.  Martin,  1  Nev.  &  I\Ian. 
524,  ])cr  Parke,  .J.  ;  Doc  v.  Iliscocks,  5  M. 
&  W.  .'!67,  per  Lord  Ahim/er ;  Ilildebrand 
J'.  Fogie,  20  Oliio,  147;  Ilasbrook  v. 
I'addock,  1  IJarl).  6.35  ;  Simpson  v.  Hen- 
derson, M.  &  Malk.  .'500;  Wood  v.  Lee,  5 
Monroe,  50,  59;  llitchin  r.  Groom,  5  C. 
li.  515.  "  Where  there  is  a  gift  of  the 
testator's  stock,  that  is  aml)iguous,  it 
liiw  dillcreiit  mcjiniiigs  when  u-^ed  liy  a 
farmer  and  a  merchant.  So  with  ii  be- 
quest of  jewels ;  if  by  a  nobleman,  it 
would  pass  all  ;  but  if  by  a  jeweller,  it 
would  not  i>ass  those  that  he  had  in  his 
shop.  Thus  the  same  expression  nn\y 
varv  in  meaning  acci)rdiMg  to  tln'  circum- 
stances of  the  testator."  J'cr  J'/inner,  M. 
K.,  in  Colpoys  v.  Goljm's,  Jac.  464.  See 
also  Jvcliy  V.  I'owlct,  Ainbl.  605,  610. 
Tiie  remarks  of  Sir  James    Wiijrum  u])on 
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this  point,  although  made  with  reference 
to  wills,  apply  equally  to  all  insti-unients 
to  be  constnied.  "  It  must  always  be  re- 
membered," says  he,  "  that  the  words  of 
a  testator,  like  those  of  every  other  person, 
tacitly  refer  to  the  cii'cumstances  by  which 
at  the  time  of  expressing  himself  he  is  sur- 
rounded. If,  therefore,  when  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  testator  made  his 
will  are  known,  the  words  of  the  will  do 
sufficiently  express  the  intention  ascribed 
to  him,  the  strict  limits  of  e.xjiosition  can- 
not be  ti'ansgressed,  because  the  court,  in 
•aid  of  the  construction  of  the  will,  refers 
to  those  extrinsic  collateral  circumstances 
to  which  it  is  certain  the  language  of  the 
will  refers.  It  niay  be  true,  that,  without 
such  evidence,  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
words  could  not  be  determined  ;  but  it  is 
still  the  will  which  ex])resses  .and  ascer- 
tains the  intention  ascribed  to  the  testator. 
A  ]>age  of  history  (to  use  a  familiar  illus- 
tration) may  not  be  iiitclligibU'  till  some  col- 
lateral e.Ktrinsie  circumstances  are  known 
to  the  reader.  No  one,  however,  would 
imagine  that  he  was  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  writer's  meatiing  from  any 
other  source  than  the  pa(/e  he  was  reading, 
because,  in  order  to  make  that  page  intel- 
ligil)!e,  he  rc([iiiri'd  to  be  informed  to  what 
country  the  writer  l)elonged,  or  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  map  of  the  country  about 
which  he  was  reading."  Wigrimi  on 
Wills,  sec.  76. 
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ligible  by  itself,  it  may  be  said  that  evidence  which  makes  it  so 
must  make  a  new  contract ;  for  one  that  is  intelligible  cannot 
be  the  same  witii  one  that  is  unintelligible;:  and  therefore  the 
evidence  is  not  admissible.  But  this  argument  must  not  be 
carried  too  far,  for  it  is  not  always  applicable  witiiont  much 
qualification.  What  indeed  is  the  meaning  of  uncertainty  ? 
If  words  of  a  foreign  language  are  used,  the  contract  is  uncer- 
tain until  they  are  interpreted;  if  words  which  are  merely  tech- 
nical, then  it  is  uncertain  until  experts  have  given  their  mean- 
ing ;  if  words  which  are  applicable  to  two  or  three  different 
things  or  persons,  then  it  is  uncertain  until  the  one  thing  or  per- 
son is  clearly  pointed  out.  /  Now,  where  does  the  law  stop  in 
this  endeavor  to  remove  uncertainty  ?  We  answer,  not  until  it 
is  found  that  the  contract  must  be  set  aside,  and  another  one 
substituted,  before  certainty  can  be  attained. ,  In  other  words, 
if  the  contract  which  the  parties  have  made  is  incurably  uncer- 
tain, the  law  will  not,  or  rather  cannot  enforce  it;  and  will  not, 
on  the  pretence  of  enforcing  it,  set  up  a  different  but  valid  one 
in  its  stead.  It  will  only  declare  such  a  supposed  contract  no 
*contract  at  all ;  and  the  parties  are  left  to  the  mutual  rights 
and  obligations  which  may  then  exist  between  them.  •  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  law  will  not  pronounce  a  contract  incurably 
uncertain,  and  therefore  null,  until  it  has  cast  upon  it  all  the 
light  to  be  gathered  either  from  a  collation  of  all  the  words 
used,  or  from  all  contemporaneous  facts  which  extrinsic  testi- 
mony establishes,  (v)     If  these  make  the  intention  and  mean- 

(;')  Amoii!;  the  material  facts  necessary  not  know  of  her  tleath,  or  of  the  liirth  of 
to  he  known  l)y  tlie  court  in  order  tluit  it  the  illeuitiniatc  daughter.  See  also,  Powell 
may  lie  jdaced  as  near  as  may  he  in  the  i\  Biddle,  2  Dall.  70  ;  (xoodinoe  v.  Good- 
position  of  tlie  jiarties  to  any  instrument,  inae,  1  Vcs.  Sr.  231 ;  tiireless  r.  Careless, 
is  tlie  knowledge  or  ii/iiomncc  of  those  par-  19  Ves.  601  ;  Scaulan  ?•.  Wriaht,  13  Pick, 
tics  as  to  certain  facts  necessarily  involved  523  ;  Bi'cwster  v.  McCall's  devisees,  15 
in  the  application  of  tlie  instrument  to  the  Conn.  274,  296. —  So  where  the  question 
persons  or  thing-s  descril)ed  in  it.  Tims,  in  is  one  purely  of  intention,  the  hi/i(  f  of  the 
Doc  i\  Beynon,  12  Ad.  &  El.  431,  tlicre  author  of  an  instrument,  as  to  facts  ncces- 
was  a  devise  to  Mary  B.,  with  remainder  sarily  involved  in  it,  may  liave  an  impor- 
to  "her  three  dan<ihters,  Mnrij,  EHziihoth,  taut  hearing'  upon  its  construction.  A  tes- 
and  Ann."  At  the  date  of  tlie  will,  Mary  tator  devised  his  farm  in  A.,  in  tlie  pos- 
B.  had  two  lecifimate  dauj,ditcrs,  IMary  session  of  T.  H.,  to  T.  11.  lie  had  two 
and  Ann,  iiviuf;-,  and  one  illegitimate  farms  in  A.,  hoth  of  which  were  in  the 
named  Elizaheth.  It  was  /«'/</,  that  evi-  possession  of  T.  11.,  hut  at  dirtVrenr  rents, 
dence  was  admissil)le  to  show  that  Mary  B.  ( )n  a  question  licinu,"  raised  which  of  these 
formerly  had  a  Iciiitiniatc  dauLi'hter  named  two  farms  the  testator  intended  to  i^ive  to 
Elizal)cth,  wlio  died  some  years  hefore  the  T.  11.,  hdd,  that  the  devise  must  he  taken 
date  of  the  will,  and  that  the  testator  did  to  have  been  made  to  T.  It.  for  his  per- 
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ing  of  the  parties  certain,  it  may  still  be  an  intention  which  the 
words  cannot  be  made  to  express  by  any  fair  rendering.  In 
this  case  also  the  contract  is  null,  for  it  is  the  words  and  not 
the  intention  that  must  prevail.  But  if,  when  the  intention  is 
thus  ascertained,  it  is  found  that  the  words  will  fairly  bear  a 
construction  which  makes  them  express  *this  intention,  then  the 
words  will  be  so  construed,  and  the  contract,  in  this  sense  or 
with  this  interpretation,  will  be  enforced,  as  the  contract  which 
the  parties  have  made. 

The  distinction  and  the  rules  of  Lord  Bacon  are  therefore 
less  regarded  of  late  than  they  were  formerly,  [w)  They  are 
intended  to  enable  the  court  to  distinguish  between  cases  of 
curable  and  those  of  incurable  uncertainty  ;  to  carry  the  aid  of 
evidence  as  far  as  it  can  go  without  making  for  the  parties  what 
they  did  not  make  for  themselves,  and  to  stop  there.  And  it  is 
found  that  it  is  sometimes  of  doubtful  utility  to  refer  to  these 
rules  in  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  contract, 
rather  than  to  the  simpler  rule,  that  evidence  may  explain  but 
cannot  contradict  written  language.  This  last  rule  limits  all 
explanation  to  cases  of  uncertainty,  because  where  the  meaning 
is  plain  and  unquestionable,  another  meaning  is  not  that  which 
the  parties  have  agreed  to  express.  Thus,  if  a  blank  be  left  in 
an  instrument  or  a  word  or  phrase  of  importance  omitted  by 
mistake,  the  omission  may  be  supplied,  if  the  instrument  con- 
tains the  means  of  supplying  it  with  certainty,  otherwise  not, 
because  the  parties  in  such  a  case  have  not  made  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  the  law  would  make  it,  and  not  the  parties,  if  it 

sonal  advantage  atul  not  npon  trnst ;  and  posed  that  ho  held  one  of  tlicni  in  tiiist, 

if  therefore   it  eonld  he   ascertained   tliat  or  treated    it  as  if  so  lieUl  and  intended 

one  of  tlie  farms  was  sul)jeet  to  a  trust,  or  that  it  shonhl   lie  considered  and  treated 

that  the  testator  siijt/ioftrd  it   to  he  so,  it  as    so    held,    and   if  it    docs    not    appear 

must  then  he  inferred  tluvt  sncii  farm  was  that  he  held,  or  sujiposed  that  he  held,  the 

not  the  one  intended  to  he  devised,  hnt  other  of  them  on  any  trust,  it  seems  to 

tlmt  th(!  other  was  the  one  referred  to  hy  me  that  the  one  which  he  supposed  to  he 

the  testator.     Lord  St.  f.roiKirds  sai<l  :  —  held  on  any  trust,  or  treated  as  if  so  held, 

"  U'he  only  fpu'Stioii    which   is  ahsolutcly  cannot  he  regarded  as  intciided  to  he  the 

necessary  to  he  decided  is  this,  iKit  whether  siihject  of  the    de\ise   to   Mr.   IJohinson, 

the  testator  really  held  thosi;   estates,  or  anil  conse(inently  the  other  estate  nniy  he 

one   of  them,    on    any    valid    trusts,    hut  deemed  to   he   the  one  referred  to  in  that 

ratlier  what  he  consiilered  and  understood  devise."     Blundell  r.  (iladstone,  12  Kng. 

to  he  his  interest,  tliat  is,  whether  he  sup-  Law    &    L(|.    .52.     See    also,    Qninecy  v. 

I)0sed  that  he  held  them,  or  one  of  them,  (.^uinccy,  II  Jurist,  111  ;  Coimolly  v.  I'ar- 

on   any   trust,   or  treated,  or  intetideil  to  don,    1    Taige,    2'.)I  ;    IJaker   v.   Baker,   2 

treat,    or  to   have  them  or  one    of  them  Vcs.  1()7. 

treated,  as  if  so  held  in  trust.     If  he  Kwp-  (/c)  tjec  ante,  p.  GO,  n.  (.s). 
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undertook  to  supply  by  presumption  an  omitted  word  necessary 
to  its  legal  existence.  And  if  it  permitted  this  to  be  supplied 
by  parol  testimony,  it  would  be  this  testimony,  and  not  a  writ- 
ten instrument  which  proved  the  property  or  determined  the 
rights  and  obligation  of  the  parties,  (x)  But  this  rule  permits 
all  fair  and  reasonable  explanation  of  actual  uncertainty.  Thus, 
if  a  guaranty  be  given,  beginning,  "  In  consideration  of  your 
having  this  day  advanced  "  money,  &c.,  which  guaranty  is 
invalid  if  in  fact  for  a  past  or  executed  consideration,  evidence 
should  be  received  to  show  that  in  point  of  fact  the  advancing 
of  the  money  and  the  giving  of  the  guaranty  were  simultaneous 
acts.  {//) 

*It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  rules  which  will  assist  in  deter- 
mining these  difficult  questions,  and  not  be  themselves  open  to 
much  question.  But  we  should  express  our  own  views  on  this 
subject  by  the  following  propositions. 

If  an  instrument  is  intelligible  and  certain  when  its  words 
are  taken  in  their  common  or  natural  sense,  all  its  words  shall 
be  so  taken,  unless  something  in  the  instrument  itself  gives  to 
them,  distinctly,  a  peculiar  meaning,  and  with  this  meaning 

this  peculiar  meaning  shall  be  taken  as  the  meaning  of  the        \ 
parties.  \ 

If  the  meaning  of  the  instrument,  by  itself,  is  intelligible  and 
certain,  extrinsic  evidence  is  admissible  to  identify  its  subjects 
or  its  objects,  or  to  explain  its  recitals  or  its  promises,  so  far, 
and  only  so  far,  as  this  can  be  done  without  any  contradiction 
of,  or  any  departure  from,  the  meaning  which  is  given  by  a  fair 
and  rational  interpretation  of  the  words  actually  used. 

If  the  meaning  of  the  instrument,  by  itself,  is  affected  with 

(.t)    Miller  V.  Travcrs,   8   Bing.    244;  if  you  can  constnie  an  instniracnt  by  parol 

Saunderson  v.  Piper,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  425  ;  evidence,  where  that  instrument  is  ambig- 

Baylis  v.  Attorney-General,  2  Atk.  239  ;  uous,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  contra- 

Castledon  i\  Turner,  3  Atk.  257  ;  Hunt  v.  diet  it,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so."     And 

Hort,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  311.  theother  judges  use  similar  langitagc.    See 

(l/)   Goldshede  v.  Swan,  1  Exch.  154.  also,  Butcher  v.  Steuart,  11  M.  &  W.  857, 

In  this  case,  Plgott,  of  counsel  with  the  where,  "  in  consideration  of  your  ha\-ing 

defendant,  insisted  upon  the  rule  that  parol  released,"  was  held  to  have  a  prospectirc 

evidence  is  not  admissible  to  vaiy  the  terms  and  conditional  meaning,  by  the  help  of 

of  a  written  instrument.     But  Parke,  B.,  extrinsic  evidence.     And  see  Colbourn  v. 

interrupting  Irim,    said  :  —  "  You   caimot  Dawson,  4  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  378  ;  Ilaigh 

vary  the  terms  of  a  written  instnimcnt  by  v.  Brooks,  10  Ad.  &  El.  309. 
parol  evidence  ;  that  is  a  regular  rule ;  but 
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uncertainty,  the  intention  ctf  the  parties  may  be  ascertained  by 
extrinsic  testimony,  (z)  and  this  intention  will  be  taken  *as  the 


(s)  See  ante,  p.  69,  n.  (s).  This  inten- 
tion, of  course,  is  to  ascertained,  in  all 
cases,  except  that  of  latent  amhiijuit)j  prop- 
er, hj  a  development  of  tlie  circnrnstunces 
under  which  the  instrument  was  made. 
It  cannot  be  ascertained  by  bringing  for- 
ward proof  of  declarations  or  conversations 
which  took  place  at  the  tune  the  instru- 
ment was  made,  or  before,  or  afterwards. 
After  considei-able  confusion  caused  by 
some  anomalous  early  cases,  the  law  upon 
this  point,  especially  in  reference  to  wills, 
is  clearl_y  settled  in  England.  In  Beau- 
mont V.  Fell,  2  P.  Wms.  140,  it  was  per- 
mitted to  be  shown  tjiat  Gertrade  Yardley 
was  the  person  intended  to  be  designated 
by  a  testator  by  the  name  of  Catharine 
Eanilej',  [see  the  case  stated  ante,  p.  62, 
n.  (y)].  In  Thomas;;.  Thomas,  6  T.  \l. 
671,  there  was  a  devise  as  follows:  — 
"  Item.  I  devise  to  my  granddaughter, 
Maiy  Thomas,  of  Llechloyd,  in  MerthjT 
parish,  &c."  The  testator  had  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  name  of  Elinor  Evans, 
living  at  the  place  mentioned  in  the  will, 
and  a  great-granddaughter,  Mary  Thomas, 
who  lived  at  a  place  some  miles  distant 
from  ^lerthyr  parish.  It  was  held  by  Lord 
Kenyan,  that  evidence  of  declarations  made 
by  tlie  testator,  at  the  time  the  will  was 
made,  would  have  been  admissiljle  to  show 
wliom  the  testator  meant  by  the  inaccurate 
description.  See  also  Hampshire  v.  Peirce, 
2  Ves.  216;  Strode  v.  Russel,  2  Vem. 
62.3 ;  Price  r.  Page,  4  Vesev,  680  ;  Still 
V.  Iloste,  6  Madd.  &  Geld.  192  ;  Hodgson 
V.  Hodgson,  2  Vern.  593.  So  far  as  these 
cases  sanction  the  doctrine  tluit  evidence 
of  intention  is  admissible  in  ciises  not  fall- 
ing under  the  rule  as  to  latent  ambiejuitij,  as 
deKned  ante,  p.  70,  n.  (s),  tliey  are  over- 
ruled by  the  cases  of  Miller  v.  Travers,  8 
Bing.  2t'H  and  Doe  d.  Iliscocks  v.  His- 
cocks,  5  M.  &  W.  36.3.  In  Miller  v. 
Travers,  there  was  a  devise  of  all  tlie  tes- 
tator's estates  Iti  the  county  of  Limerick 
anil  cit}'  of  r>iinerick.  At  the  time  of 
making  the  will,  the  testator  had  no  estate 
in  the  county  of  Limerick.  He  had  a  small 
estate  in  tin;  city  of  Limerick,  iniide((uatc  to 
meet  the  charges  in  the  will,  aTid  coiisidci-- 
able  estates  situate  in  the  county  of  Clare. 
It  was  lull/,  that  it  could  not  be  shown  by 

iiarol  evidence  that  the  words  "county  of 
jiinerick  "  were  inserted  by  mistake;,  in- 
stead of  tlie  words  "  (^oiuity  of  (Hare  ;  " 
and  that  tin;  testator  intended  to  tlevise  his 
estate  in   the  county  of  Clare.     See  the 
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very  able  review  of  the  cases  by  Tindall, 
C.  J.  In  Doe  d.  Hiseocks  v.  Iliscocks,  a 
testator  devised  lands  to  his  son  John  Ilis- 
cocks for  life  ;  and  from  his  decease,  to  his 
grandson  John  Hiseocks,  eldest  son  of  the  said 
John  Hiseocks.  At  the  time  of  making  the 
will,  the  testator's  son  John  Hiseocks  had 
been  twice  manned  ;  by  his  first  wife  he 
had  one  son,  Simon  ;  by  his  second  'wife 
an  eldest  son  John,  and  other  younger 
children,  sons  and  daughters.  Ileld,  that 
evidence  of  the  instnietions  given  by  the 
testator  for  his  will,  and  of  his  declara^ 
tions,  was  not  admissible  to  show  wliich 
of  these  two  grandsons  was  intended  by 
the  description  in  tlie  wUl.  Lord  Ahinger, 
after  stating  the  focts,  and  noticing  the 
question  raised,  said  :  —  "It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  not  possible  altogether  to 
reconcile  the  different  cases  that  have  been 
decided  on  this  subject ;  which  makes  it 
the  more  expedient  to  investigate  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  any  evidence  to  explain 
the  will  of  a  testator  ought  to  be  received. 
The  oliject  in  all  cases  is  to  discover  the 
intention  of  the  testator.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  mode  of  doing  this  is  to  read 
his  will  as  he  has  written  it,  and  collect 
his  intention  from  his  words.  But  as  his 
words  refer  to  fiicts  and  circumstances  re- 
specting his  property  and  his  family,  and 
others  whom  he  names  or  describes  in  his 
will,  it  is  evident  that  the  meaning  and 
ai)plication  of  his  words  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained without  evidence  of  all  those  facts 
and  circumstances.  To  understand  the 
meaning  of  any  writer,  we  must  first  be 
apprised  of  the  persons  and  circumstan- 
ces that  are  tlie  subjects  of  his  allusions  or 
statements  ;  and  if  these  are  not  fully  dis- 
closed in  his  work,  we  must  look  for  illus- 
tration to  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 
he  wrote,  and  to  the  works  of  contempo- 
raneous authors.  All  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  rcsjjecting  persons 
or  ])roperty,  to  which  the  will  relates,  are 
undoubtedly  legitimate,  and  often  neces- 
sary evidence,  to  cnaiile  us  to  understand 
the  meaning  and  ap])licati()ii  of  liis  words. 
Again,  —  tlie  testator  may  have  habitually 
called  certain  persons  or  things  by  ])ecu- 
liar  names,  by  which  they  were  not  com- 
monly known.  If  these  names  should 
occur  in  his  will,  they  could  only  be  ex- 
plained and  construed  by  the  aid  of  evi- 
dence to  show  the  sense  ill  which  he  used 
them,  in  like  manner  as  if  his  will  were 
written  in  cipher,  or  in  a  foreign  language 
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meaning  of  the  parties  expressed  in  the  instrument,  if  it  be  a 
meaning  which  maij  he  distinctly  derived  from  a  *fair  and  ration- 
al interpretation  of  the  words  actually  used.  Bnt  if  it  be  in- 
compatible with  such  interpretation,  the  instrument  will  then 
be  void  for  uncertainty,  or  incurable  inaccuracy. 

A  contract  may  be  enforced  in  its  plain  and  natural,  or  in  its 
legal  meaning,  although  evidence  be  offered  tending  to  show 
that  the  intention  of  the  parties  differed  absolutely  from  their 
language,  unless  the  transaction  be  void  from  fraud,  illegality, 
incapacity,  or  in  some  similar  way. 

Lastly,  no  contract  will  be  enforced,  as  a  contract,  if  it  have 
no  plain  and  natural  or  legal  meaning,  by  itself ;  and  if  ad- 
missible extrinsic  evidence  can  only  show  that  the  intention 
of  the  parties  was  one  which  their  words  do  not  express.  But 
the  supposed  contract  being  set  aside  for  such  reasons  as  these, 
the  parties  will  be  remitted  to  their  original  rights  and  obli- 
gations. 


The  habits  of  the  testator  in  these  particu- 
lars must  be  receival)le  as  e^^(k'nce  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  his  will.  But  there 
is  another  mode  of  obtaining  the  intention 
of  the  testator,  which  is  by  evidence  of  his 
declarations  of  the  instructions  given  for 
his  will,  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
like  nature;  which  are  not  adduced  for  ex- 
plaining the  words  or  meaning  of  the  will, 
but  either  to  supply  some  deficiency,  or 
remove  some  obscurity,  or  to  give  some 
eflfect  to  expressions  that  are  unmeaning 
or  amlnguotis.  Now,  there  is  Init  one  case 
in  which  it  appears  to  us  that  this  sort  of 
evidence  of  intention  can  properly  be  ad- 
mitted, and  that  is,  where  the  meaning  of 
the  testator's  words  is  neither  ambiguous 
nor  oliscure,  and  where  the  dcAase  is  on 
the  face  of  it  perfect  and  intelligible,  but, 
from  some  of  the  circumstances  admitted 
in  proof,  an  ambiguity  arises  as  to  which 
of  the  two  or  moi"e  things,  or  which  of  the 
two  or  more  jjcrsons,  (each  answering  the 
words  in  the  will, )  the  testator  intended  to 
express.  Thus,  if  a  testator  devise  his 
manor  of  S.  to  A.  B.,  and  has  two  manors 
of  North  S.  and  South  S.,  it  being  clear 
he  means  to  debase  one  only,  whereas  both 
are  equally  denoted  by  the  words  he  has 
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used,  in  that  case  there  is  what  Lord  Ba- 
con calls  '  an  equivocation,'  i.  c,  the 
words  equally  apply  to  either  manor,  and 
evidence  of  previous  intention  may  be  re- 
ceived to  solve  this  latent  ainliiguity ;  for 
the'  intention  shows  what  he  meant  to  do  ; 
and  when  you  know  tliat,  you  immediate- 
ly perceive  that  he  has  done  it  l)y  the  gen- 
eral words  he  has  used,  which,  in  their 
ordinaiy  sense,  may  properly  bear  that 
constiiiction.  It  appears  to  us  that,  in  all 
other  cases,  parol  evidence  of  what  was 
the  testator's  intention  ought  to  be  exclu- 
ded, upon  tills  plain  gi-ound,  that  his  will 
ought  to  be  made  in  ^vl■iting  ;  and  if  his 
intention  cannot  be  made  to  appear  by  the 
WTiting,  explained  by  circumstances,  there 
is  no  will."  See  also  Shore  v.  Wilson,  9 
CI.  &  Fin.  355,  S.  C.  nom.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral V.  Shoi-e,  11  Sim.  592,  and  tlie  late 
case  of  Attorney-General  v.  Clapliam,  31 
E.  L.  &  E.  142,  where  this  whole  matter 
is  very  fully  discussed.  For  the  present 
state  of  the  law  upon  the  various  points 
discussed  in  this  last  section,  the  profes- 
sion are  very  greatly  indebted  to  the  ad- 
mirable Httlc  treatise  by  Sir  James  Wl- 
gram  on  the  Interpretation  of  Wills. 
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THE    LAW    OF    PLACE. 


Sect.  I.  —  Preliminary  Remarksi 

If  one  or  both  parties  to  a  contract  entered  into  it  away  from 
their  home,  or  if  a  contract  or  questions  dependent  upon  it 
come  into  litigation  before  a  foreign  tribunal,  the  construction  of 
the  contract,  the  rights  that  it  gives,  the  obligations  that  it  im- 
poses, and  the  remedies  which  either  party  may  have,  may  de- 
pend upon  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made,  or 
the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties,  or  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  thing  to  which  the  contract  refers  is  situated,  or  the  law  of 
the  tribunal  before  which  the  questions  are  litigated  ;  or,  to  use 
the  Latin  phrases  generally  employed,  the  lex  loci  contractus^ 
the  lex  domicilii^  the  lex  loci  rei  slice,  and  the  lex  fori. 

The  common  law  has  left  many  of  these  questions  unsettled  ; 
but  the  immense  immigration  into  this  country,  the  great  and 
growing  intercourse  between  it  and  foreign  nations,  and  the  ex- 
treme facility  and  frequency  of  foreign  travel,  and,  more  than 
this,  the  fact  that  our  own  nation  is  composed  of  thirty-one  in- 
dependent sovereignties,  all  combine  to  give  to  questions  of 
this  kind  peculiar  importance,  and,  on  some  points,  peculiar 
difficulty.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  exhaust  the  consideration 
of  these  topics  within  the  space  which  can,  in  this  work,  be 
given  to  thcun.  But  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  the 
leading  j)rinciples  which  must  determine  all  these  questions. 
To  few  of  them  is  th(!rc  a  precise  and  certain  answer  given  by 
the  cointnon  law;  and  some  of  them  have  not  yet  passed  into 
adjudication.  By  writers  on  the  civil  and  continental  law  of 
Europe,  they  have  been,  perhaps  all  of  them,  very  fully  consid- 
ered ;  but  with  *such  a  diversity,  and  irreconcilable  contrariety 
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of  conclusion,  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  common-law  authorities,  (a) 


SECTION    II. 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLES. 

The  first  principle  we  state  is  this.  Laws  have  no  force  by 
their  own  proper  vigor,  beyond  the  territory  of  the  State  by 
which  they  are  made ;  excepting,  for  some  purposes,  the  high 
seas,  or  lands  over  which  no  State  claims  jurisdiction.  Without 
this  limit,  they  have  no  sanction  ;  obedience  cannot  be  com- 
pelled, nor  disobedience  punished  ;  and  no  contiguity  of  border, 
and  no  difference  of  magnitude  or  power  between  two  inde- 
pendent States  can  affect  this  rule.  For  if  the  State,  a  law  of 
which  is  broken,  sends  its  officers  into  another,  and  there  by 
force  or  intimidation  acts  in  reference  to  this  breach  as  it  might 
act  at  home,  such  act  is  wholly  illegal;  and  if  it  thus  acts  with 
the  consent  of  the  foreign  State,  within  whose  dominion  it  goes 
by  its  officers,  it  is  this  consent  only  which  legalizes  its 
acts,  (b) 

*In  the  next  place,  all  laws  duly  made  and  published  by  any 


(a)  Mr.  Justice  Story's  large  work  on  cision  is  one  of  law;  but  it  is  one  M'liich 
the  CouHict  of  Laws  is  in  a  great  meas-  grows  out  of  the  conflict  of  laws  of  differ- 
ure  composed  of  these  conflicting  state-  ent  states.  Our  fonner  experience  had 
mcnts ;  and  in  his  closing  paragraph  he  taught  us  that  questions  of  this  kind  are 
says: — "It  will  occur  to  the  learned  the  most  embarrassing  and  difticult  of  de- 
reader,  upon  a  general  survey  of  the  sub-  cision  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of 
ject,  that  many  questions  are  still  left  in  a  those  who  preside  in  courts  of  justice. 
distressing  state  of  uncertainty,  as  to  the  The  argument  of  this  case  has  shown  us 
true  princijiles  which  ought  to  regulate  that  the  vast  mass  of  learning  which  the 
and  decide  them.  Diftercnt  nations  enter-  research  of  counsel  has  furnished,  leaves 
tain  dirt"crent  doctrines  and  different  usages  the  suliject  as  much  enveloped  in  ol)SCurity 
in  regard  to  them.  The  jurists  of  ditter-  and  doubt  as  it  would  have  appeared  to 
ent  countries  hold  opinions  opposite  to  our  own  understandings,  had  we  been 
each  other,  as  to  some  of  tlie  fundamental  called  on  to  decide,  without  the  knowledge 
principles  which  ouglit  to  have  a  universal  of  wliat  others  had  thought  or  written 
operation,  and  tlie\jurists  of  the  same  na-  upon  it." 

tion  arc  sometimes  as  ill  agreed  among  (/;)  Le  Louis,  2  Dods.  210;  Blanchard 

themselves."     And  in  Saul  v.  His  Credi-  i\  Russell,  13  Mass.  4;  Bank  of  Augusta 

tors,    17    Mart.   .570,   Porter,  J.,   says: —  v.  Earle,  13  Pet.  584 ;  Smith  v.  Godfrey, 

"  The  only  question  presented  for  our  de-  8  Fost.  379. 
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State  bind  all  persons  and  things  within  that  State,  (c)  This 
is  a  general,  and  perhaps  universal  rule ;  for  the  few  seeming 
exceptions  to  it  are  not  so  in  fact.  A  stranger  is  bound  to  the 
State  wherein  he  resides  only  by  a  local  and  limited  allegiance ; 
but  it  is  one  which  is  sufficient  to  subject  him  to  all  the  laws 
of  that  State,  excepting  so  far  as  they  relate  to  duties  which 
only  citizens  can  perform.  For,  as  every  State  has  the  right, 
in  law,  of  excluding  whom  it  will,  so  it  may  put  what  terms 
and  conditions  it  will  upon  the  admission  of  foreigners.  All 
contracts,  therefore,  which  are  construed  within  the  State  in 
which  they  are  made,  must  be  construed  according  to  the  law 
of  that  State.  The  same  thing  is  true,  in  general,  when  con- 
tracts are  construed  in  a  place  other  than  that  in  which  they 
are  made ;  but  this  rule,  and  the  exceptions  to  it,  will  be  con- 
sidered presently. 

In  the  next  place,  every  State  may,  by  its  own  laws,  bind  all 
its  own  subjects  or  citizens,  wherever  they  may  be,  with  all  the 
obligations  which  the  home  tribunals  can  enforce.  Further 
than  this,  if  such  laws  ar©  made,  they  must  needs  be  inopera- 
tive, as  they  cannot  be  enforced  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
home  tribunals,  except  with  the  consent  and  by  the  action  of 
the  foreign  State. 

Lastly,  it  may  now  be  said,  on  good  authority,  that  foreign 
laws  may  have  a  qualified  force,  or  some  effect,  within  a  State, 
either  by  the  comity  of  nations,  which  is  one  of  the  fruits  of 
modern  civilization,  or  by  special  agreement,  as  by  treaty,  or  by 
constitutional  requirements,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  country, 
of  which  the  constitution  requires  that  "full  faith  and  credit 
shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State."  But  in  none  of 
those  cases  do  laws  acquire,  strictly  speaking,  the  force  of  laws, 
within  a  sovereignty  which  is  *forcign  to  that  in  which  they 

(r)"Tlie   linv    iuid    lc;,^islutive  (govern-  Kii;;lisliinan  in  Irclnnd,  IMinorcii,  tlic  Isle 

meiit  of  every  flitiniiiioii  <'(|ii:illy  iirtl'cts  all  of  ]M;>ii,  or  tlie  riautatiotis,  lia.s  no  ])rivi- 

persoiis  and  all  |)n)|icrty  williin  tlie  limits  Icji'e  distinct  from  tiii' natives."     Per  Lord 

thereof;  and   is  the  nde  of  decision  for  all  i]A(;/N//(/(/,  in  Hall  r.  Canipliell,  Cowj).  208. 

questions    wliieii    arise    there.       Whoever  Sec  linding  v.  Smith,  2   Ilaj^g.   Consist, 

jiurchases,  lives,  or  sues  there,  puts  him-  Hop.  383. 
self  under  \\n;  laws   of  the    place.      An 
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were  enacted ;  nor  could  this  be  the  case  without  a  confusion 
of  sovereignties.  But  the  efl'ect  of  such  comity,  aided  in  sonae 
instances  by  special  agreements,  or  constitutional  requirements, 
may  be  stated  to  be,  that  the  laws  of  civilized  nations  are  per- 
mitted to  have  some  operation  in  foreign  States,  so  far  as  they 
in  no  degree  conflict  with  the  powers  or  the  rights  of  such 
foreign  States,  or  with  the  operation  of  their  laws,  (d) 

The  first  and  most  general  principle  as  to  the  validitij  of  a 
contract,  rests  upon  obvious  reasons,  and  certain  expediency,  if 
indeed  we  may  not  say  that  it  is  founded  in  the  necessities  of 
national  intercourse ;  it  is,  that  a  contract  which  is  valid  where 
it  is  made  is  to  be  held  valid  everywhere.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  if  void  or  illegal  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  made,  it 
is  void  everywhere,  (e) 


(d)  Story  quotes  from  Huherus  a  vory 
precise  statement  of  this  rule.  "Jiedores 
imperioriim  id  comiter  agunt,  ut  jura  cttjus- 
que  populi  intra  terminos  ejus  exercita  teueant 
ubique  suam  vim,  quatenus  nihil  potcstati  aut 
juri  alterius  iinperantix  ejnsque  civium  pne- 
judicetur."  Confl.  of  Laws,  §  29,  n.  3. 
And  see  Zipcey  i:  Thompson,  1  Gray, 
243. 

(e)  Trimbey  v.  Vignier,  1  Bing.  N.  C. 
151;  De  Sobry  v.  De  Laistre,  2  H.  & 
Johns.  191  ;  Willings  v.  Consequa,  Pet. 
C.  C.  317;  Pearsall  v.  Dwight,  2  Mass. 
88 ;  Smith  v.  Mead,  3  Conn.  253  ;  Mcd- 
bury  r.  Hopkins,  id.  472 ;  Hougliton  v. 
Page,  2  N.  H.  42 ;  Dyer  'v.  Hunt,  5  id. 
401;  Gassett  v.  Godfrey,  6  Post.  415; 
Smith  V.  Godfrey,  8  id.  379 ;  Whiston  i-. 
Stodder,  8  Mart.  95 ;  Andrews  v.  His 
Creditors,  11  Louis.  464 ;  Young  ik 
Harris,  14  B.  Monroe,  559 ;  Banlc  of 
United  States  r.  Donnally,  8  Pet.  361 ; 
Andrews  i\  Pond,  13  id.  65;  Wilcox  i'. 
Hunt,  id.  378 ;  Van  Reimsdyk  v.  Kane, 
1  Gall.  371;  Touro  r.  Cas'sin,  1  N.  & 
McCord,  173;  Houglitaling  v.  Ball,  20 
Missouri,  563  ;  M'Intyre  v.  Parks,  3  Mete. 
207  ;  Robinson  v.  Bland,  2  Buit.  1077  ; 
Burrows  v.  Jcniino,  2  Str.  733  ;  La  Jeune 
Eugenie,  2  Mason,  459 ;  Alves  v.  Hodg- 
son, 7  T.  E.  241  ;  Clegg  v.  Levy,  3 
Campb.  166.  These  two  rules,  or  rather 
this  one  nile,  is"  generally  asserted  as 
broadly  as  we  haye  sfated  it  in  the  text ; 
and  yet  there  are  cases  and  dicta  of  weight 
that  conflict  with  it.  In  James  ?\  Cather- 
wood,  3  Uowl.  &  Ry.  190,  where  on  as- 
sumpsit for  money  lent  in  France,  receipts 
were  oftered  in  evidence  not  stamped  as 
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the  laws  of  France  required  to  make  tliera 
available  there,  they  were  received  in 
England.  It  is  true,  that  on  the  motion 
for  a  new  trial,  it  is  jnit  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  perfectly  well  settled  that  an 
English  court  will  not  take  notice  of 
foreign  revenue  laws.  This  is  undoulitedly 
established.  See  Boucher  v.  Lawson, 
Cas.  Temp.  Hardw.  85,  194;  Holman  v. 
Johnson,  Cowp.  341  ;  Biggs  v.  Lawrence, 
3  T.  R.  454 ;  Clugas  v.  Penaluna,  4  id. 
466  ;  Planche'  v.  Fletcher,  1  Doug.  251  ; 
Ludlow  V.  Van  Rensselaer,  1  Johns.  94. 
In  Wynne  v.  Jackson,  2  Russell,  351,  it 
was  held  that  a  holder  might  recover  in  an 
English  court  on  a  bill  drawn  in  France 
on  a  French  stamp,  though  in  conse- 
cjuence  of  its  not  being  in  the  fonn  re- 
quired by  the  French  code,  he  had  failed 
in  an  action  wliich  he  brought  on  it  in 
France.  Even  if  the  contracts  in  these 
cases  were  to  be  considered  as  violating 
only  revenue  laws,  still,  could  a  contract 
made  in  France,  between  Frenchmen . 
there,  to  smuggle  goods  against  the  law 
of  France,  be  held  good  in  England  or 
America  ?  Not  on  any  general  principles 
that  we  are  aware  of;  and  certainly  not 
because  a  contract  made  in  England  to 
smuggle  into  France  would  be  held  good 
in  England;  for  the  cases  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct. — *So,  if  contracts  are  made  only 
orally,  where  by  law  they  should  be  in 
writing,  they  cannot  be  enforced  elsewhere 
where  WTiting  is  not  required.  And  if 
made  orally  where  writing  is  not  required, 
they  can  be  enforced  in  other  countries 
where  such  contracts  should  be  in  writing. 
Vidal  V.  Thompson,  1 1  Mart.  23 ;  Alves 
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*The  general  rule  as  to  the  construction  of  contracts  is,  that 
if  they  relate  to  movables,  which  have  no  place,  no  sequelam, 
in  the  language  of  the  civil  law,  for  "  wo&iV/a  inhccrent  ossibus 
domini"  they  are  to  be  construed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  they  are  made,  or  the  lex  loci  contractus ;  (/)  and 
if  they  relate  to  immovables,  or  what  the  common  law  calls  real 
property,  they  are  to  be  construed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  property  is  situated,  or  the  lex  loci  rei  sites,  (g-) 


V.  Hodgson,  7  T.  R.  241  ;  Clegg  v.  Levy, 
3  Camph.  166. 

(/)  Thome  v.  Watkins,  2  Ves.  35; 
Holmes  v.  Rcmsen,  4  Johns.  Ch.  487  ; 
Harvey  v.  Richards,  1  Mason,  412  ;  Brace 
V.  Bruce,  2  B.  &  P.  229,  n.  (a)  ;  Somcr- 
ville  I'.  Somerville,  5  Ves.  750.  In  the 
case  In  re  Ewin,  1  C.  &  Jer.  156,  Ben/ley, 
B.,  says  :  —  "It  is  clear,  from  the  autlior- 
ity  of  Bruce  v.  Bruce,  2  Bos.  &  Pul.  229, 
and  the  case  of  Somerville  v.  SoTnerville, 
5  Ves.  750,  that  the  rule  is  that  personal 
property  follows  the  person,  and  it  is  not 
in  any  respect  to  I^e  regulated  by  the 
situs ;  and  if  in  any  instances,  the  situs 
has  been  adopted  as  the  rule  by  which  the 
property  is  to  be  governed,  and  the  lex  loci 
rei  sitce  resorted  to,  it  has  becji  improjierly 
done.  Whei'cvcr  the  domicil  of  the  pro- 
prietor is,  there  the  property  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  situate ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
Somen'ille  v.  Somerville,  which  was  a 
case  in  which  there  was  stock  in  the  funds 
of  this  country,  which  were  at  least  as  far 
local  as  any  of  the  stocks  mentioned  in 
this  case  are  local,  tliere  was  a  question 
whether  the  succession  to  tliat  ])roperty 
should  be  regulated  l>y  the  English  or  liy 
the  Scotch  rules  of  succession.  The  Mas- 
ter of  tiie  Rolls  was  of  opinion  that  the 
proper  domicil  of  tlie  party  was  in  Scot- 
land. And  having  a.scertaincd  that,  the 
conclusion  which  he  drew  was,  that  the 
proprrty  in  lh(,'  Kiigiish  funds  was  to  be 
reguliited  liy  tlie  Sc()tch  mode  of  succes- 
fiioii ;  and  if  tlie  executor  had,  as  he  no 
doubt  woulil  have,  the  jjower  of  reducing 
the  ))ropcTty  into  his  own  possession,  and 
putting  the  amount  into  his  own  ])ocket, 
it  would  !)('  distriliuted  liy  the  hiw  of  the 
coiiTitry  ill  wbii-li  tlic  party  w;is  (loiiiicilcil. 
I'crsoiial  ])r<)perty  is  always  Halite  to  lie 
traiisfcrreci,  wherever  it  may  happen  to  lie, 
by  tli(!  act  of  the  piirty  to  whom  that 
property  belongs  ;  mid  tlicre  arc  authori- 
ties that  iiscertaiii  this  point,  which  bears 
by  iiiialogvoii  tliii  I'asc,  namely,  that  if  a 
trader  in  IOn;.daiid  bi'coini-s  haukfiipt,  liav- 
Uig  that  wliidi  is  jicrscjiial  properly,  debts, 
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or  other  personal  jjroperty,  due  to  him 
abroad,  the  assignment  under  the  com- 
mission* of  bankrupt  operates  upon  the 
proi)erty,  and  effectually  transfers  it,  at 
least  as  against  all  tliose  persons  who  owe 
obedience  to  these  banknipt  laws,  the  sub- 
jects of  this  country."  In  Milne  v.  More- 
ton,  6  Binn.  353,  Tihjhman,  C.  J.,  states 
the  rule  with  some  qualification.  He 
says  :  —  "  This  proposition  is  true  in  gen- 
eral, but  not  to  its  utmost  extent,  nor 
without  several  exceptions.  In  one  sense 
personal  property  has  locality,  that  is  to 
say,  if  tangible,  it  has  a  place  in  which  it 
is  situated,  and  if  invisible  (consisting  of 
debts)  it  may  lie  said  to  be  in  the  place 
where  the  debtor  resides;  and  of  these 
circumstances  tlie  most  liberal  nations 
have  taken  advantage,  by  making  such 
property  subject  to  I'egulations  which  suit 
their  own  convenience." 

(//)  Upon  this  general  rule  the  common 
law  and  civil  law  agree ;  and  the  Anieri- 
can  authorities  are  exjilicit.  See  War- 
render  r.  Warrender,  9  Bligh,  127;  Dun- 
das  V.  Dundas,'  2  Dow  &  Clarke,  349 ; 
Co])pin  V.  Coppin,  2  P.  Wins.  291  ; 
United  States  v.  Crosby,  7  Cranch,  115; 
Cutter  V.  Davenport,  1  Pick.  81  ;  IIos- 
ford  I'.  Nichols,  1  Paige,  220;  Wills  v. 
Cowper,  2  llamm.  312;  Kerr  v.  Moon,  9 
Wheat.  505  ;  McCormick  v.  Sullivant,  10 
id.  192  ;  Darby  r.  Mayer,  id.  465.  It  is 
a  conclusion  from  tliis  rule,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  ])receding  authorities,  that 
the  title  to  land  can  be  given  or  taken,  ac- 
(piired  or  lost,  only  in  conformity  with  all 
the  requirements  of  the  law  of  the*])lace 
where  the  real  estate  is  situated.  Some 
(luestion  may  exist  as  to  what  comes 
under  this  rule  as  to  immovables.  In 
Robinson  r.  Bland,  2  Burr.  1079,  Lord 
Afiuis/ii'hl  applies  it  to  ])ublic  stock.  And 
Mr.  justice  ,Sli»-i/,  Cbntl.  of  Laws,  §  383, 
says  :  —  "  The  same  rule  may  properly 
apply  to  all  other  local  stock  or  funds, 
although  of  a  jtcrsonal  nature,  or  so  made 
by  tlu^  local  law,  such  as  bank-stock, 
insurance     stock,    turnjiike,    canal,     and 
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This  we  have  said  to  be  *the  general  rule ;  and  if  we  do  not 
call  it  a  universal  rule,  it  is  because  we  are  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  say  that  none  of  the  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule 
are  real. 

Thus,  there  is  a  question  ii#olved  in  the  construction  of 
every  contract,  or  rather,  a  question  prior  to  its  construction ; 
namely,  whether  the  parties  to  the  contract  had  the  power  to 
make  it.  This  is  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  persons ;  and 
it  is  decided  by  what  civilians  term  personal  laws.  And  the 
general  rule  is  said  to  be  that  a  personal  capacity  or  incaj)acity, 
created  by  a  law  of  the  State  wherein  a  party  has  his  domicil, 
follows  him  wherever  he  may  go.  {h)  But  if  this  be  tiie  rule 
of  law,  it  is  not  one  of  universal  application,  and  in  some  cases 
needs  important  qualification.  For  this  rule  as  to  capacity 
may  come  into  direct  conflict  with  the  general  rule,  that  all 
personal  contracts  are  to  be  construed  and  applied  according  to 
the  law  of  the  place  where  they  were  made,  and  when  this  con- 
flict exists,  the  important  question  arises,  which  rule  shall  pre- 
vail.    This  we  consider  in  the  next  section. 


SECTION    III. 

CAPACITY    OF   PARTIES. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  rule  is  that  persons  have 
capacity  to  contract ;  and  the  exception  is,  their  want  of  *capac- 
ity.  This  exception,  therefore,  must  be  made  out.  And  capac- 
ity will  be  held  not  only  when  there  is  no  evidence  and  no  rule 
a!gainst  it,  but  when  the  evidence,  or  the  rules,  or  the  argument, 
leave  it  in  doubt. 

Incapacities  are  of  two  kinds  ;   those  which  may  be  called 

bridge  shai-es,  and  other  incoiiiorcal  prop-  ■weight,  on  the  law  of  Continental  luirope; 

erty,  owing  its  existence  to,  or  rcgnlated  but  it  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  asserted, 

by,  peculiar  local  laws.  No  positive  trans-  in  so  many  words,  by  the  courts  of  com- 

fer  can  be  made  of  such  property,  except  mon  law.     In  Ruding  r.  Smith,  -2  Hagg. 

in   the   manner  prescribed   by  the   local  Consist.  Rcj).  391,  Lord  *S7oi/Y//  discusses 

regulations."  it   somewliat.     And   it   seems   to  be  im- 

(h)  This  nile  is  laid  down  by  most  of  plied  in  many  of  the  cases  to  which  we 

the  great  multitude  of  writers,  who  may  siiall  refer,  in  the  further  consideration  of 

be  cited  as  authorities  of  greater  or  less  the  question  of  capacitv. 
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natural  incapacities,  as  absolute  duress,  insanity,  or  imbecility ; 
and  those  which  may  be  called  artificial,  because  arising  by  force 
of  local  laws,  from  marriage,  or  slavery,  or  such  other  causes  as 
are  made  grounds  of  incapacity  only  by  positive  laws,  which 
vary  in  different  States.  And^ien  there  is  a  third  kind  between 
these  two,  or  composed  of  these  two,  when  a  natural  incapacity, 
as  that  of  an  actual  infant,  passes  by  imperceptible  degrees  into 
the  artificial  incapacity  of  a  legal  infant  of  twenty  years  of  age. 
In  regard  to  the  first  class,  it  is  true  that  wherever  the  incapaci- 
tated person  goes  he  carries  his  incapacity  with  him ;  but  this 
is  perhaps  not  because  his  incapacity  was  created  by  a  law  of 
the  home  from  which  he  came,  for  it  was  only  recognized  by 
that  law;  and  being  recognized  by  every  other  law,  he  finds 
himself  under  the  same  incapacity  in  every  State,  because  he 
finds  a  similar  law  everywhere  in  force.  For  this  law  is  one 
which  may  well  be  called  a  law  of  nature ;  that  is,  a  law  en- 
acted by  the  supreme  creator  of,  and  lawgiver  for,  human 
neilure,  and  as  wide  in  its  scope  and  operation  as  that  nature. 

When  we  come  to  the  incapacities  of  the  second  kind,  that 
is,  to  artificial  incapacities,  the  law  is  not  so  certain.  Upon  the 
law  of  the  capacity  of  the  person,  and  the  law  of  the  place  of 
the  contract,  on  either  or  on  both,  the  law  of  construction  of 
contracts  as  to  place,  would  seem  to  be  founded.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  applying  either  alone,  or  both  if  they  are  coin- 
'cident  ;  but  if  they  are  both  applicable,  but  would  lead  to 
directly  opposite  results,  this  collision  gives  rise  to  questions 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  settle  absolutely,  even  on  the 
authority  of  civilians  ;  because  there  is  an  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence among  them.  But,  judging  as  well  as  we  may,  from  the 
general  princij)Ies  which  belong  to  this  subject,  we  should  prefer 
the  opinion  of  those  who  hold,  that  when  the  two  rules  above 
mentioned  come;  into  conflict,  that  which  gives  controlling  power 
to  the  *law  of  Ihe  place  of  the  contract  should  jirevail.  We 
might  admit  a  distinction  sometimes  intimated,  and  say  that  a 
question  which  related  only  to  the  state  and  condition  of  a  per- 
son, without  reference  to  other  parties,  would  generally  be  con- 
strued by  the  law  of  his  domicil,  wherever  he  might  be.  "But  if 
one  away  from  his  domicil  disposes  of  his  movable  property, 
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or  enters  into  personal  contracts,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
law  of  the  place  in  which  he  does  these  acts  would  be  applied 
to  them,  (i) 


((')  On  this  point,  as  on  most  of  the 
questions  of  tlie  lex  hci,  the  opinions  of 
civilians  stand  opjiosed  to  each  other  irrec- 
oncilalily ;  the  great  majority,  Iwtli  in 
numlier  and  weij^iit,  assert  tliat  the  Taw  of 
the  doniieil  detennines  everywhere  the 
capacity  of  the  ]iarty;  hut  they  ditfer  very 
much  in  the  application  of  the  rule ;  and 
some  of  hi^h  authority  hold  a  different 
doctrine.  But  on  this  suhject  we  must 
refer  to  such  works  as  Livermore's  Disser- 
tations, Stoiy's  Conflict  of  Laws,  Burge's 
Commentaries  on  Colonial  and  Foreign 
Laws,  and  Henry  on  Foreign  Law,  in 
which  these  authorities  are  cited  and  com- 
pared ;  and  the  student  who  would  push 
his  in(|uiries  further  in  this  direction  will 
be  guided  to  the  original  authors,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  places  in  which  these  ques- 
tions are  considered.  The  whole  discus- 
sion of  this  question,  among  civilians, 
turns  upon  the  exact  distinction  lietween 
real  and  personal  statutes ;  a  distinction 
wholly  unknown  to  the  common  law. 
And  indeed  they  understand  by  "  statute  " 
not  what  we  do,  but  any  thing  which  has 
the  force  of  law,  whatever  l)e  its  origin 
and  authorization.  Kent  says  that  while 
the  continental  jurists  generally  adopt  the 
law  of  the  domicil,  (supposing  it  to  come 
in  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  place  of  the 
contract,)  the  English  common  law  adopts 
the  le.r  loci  contractus.  See  2  Kent's  Com. 
'459,  n.  (//).  We  have  not,  however,  been 
able  to  tind  direct  and  conclusive  author- 
ity for  this.  In  Male  v.  Koberts,  3  Esp. 
163,  in  which  the  plaintiff  sought  to  re- 
cover money  paid  for  the  defendant  in 
Scothmd,  and  the  defence  was  infancy, 
Lord  Eldoii  said  :  —  "It  apjiears  from  the 
evidence  in  this  cause  that  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion arose  in  Scotlaiid  ;  tlie  contract  must 
be  therefore  governed  by  the  laws  of  that 
countrj-  where  the  contract  arises.  Would 
infancy  lie  a  good  defence  liy  the  law  of 
Scotland,  had  the  action  been  connnenced 
there?  What  the  law  of  Scotland  is 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  recovering 
against  an  infant  for  necessaries  I  cannot 
say ;  but  if  the  law  of  Scotland  is,  that 
such  a  contract  as  the  present  could  not  be 
enforced  against  an  infant,  that  should 
have  been  given  in  evidence,  and  I  hold 
myself  not  wan-anted  in  saying  that  such 
a  contract  is  void  liy  the  law  of  Scotland, 
because  it  is  void  bv  the  law  of  England. 


The  law  of  the  country  where  the  contract 
arose  must  govern  the  contract ;  and  what 
that  law  is  should  be  given  in  evidence  to 
me  as  a  fiict.  No  such  evidence  has  been 
given  ;  and  I  cannot  take  the  fact  of  what 
that  law  is  without  evidence."  It  would 
seem  in  this  case,  though  not  distinctly 
stated,  that  both  parties  were  domiciled  in 
England.  In  Saul  r.  His  Creditors,  17 
Mart.  569,  590,  which  it  might  be  sup- 
posed would  be  governed  rather  by  the 
niles  of  the  civil  law,  the  eoint  say :  — 
"  A  personal  statute  is  that  which  follows 
and  governs  the  party  subject  to  it  wher- 
ever he  goes.  The  real  statute  controls 
things,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
■limits  of  the  country  from  which  it  derives 
its  authoiitj'.  The  personal  statute  of  one 
country  controls  the  personal  statute  of 
another  country,  into  which  a  party  once 
governed  by  the  former,  or  who  nuiy  con- 
tract under  it,  should  remove.  But  it  is 
subject  to  a  real  statute  of  the  place  where 
the  person  subject  to  the  personal  should 
fix  himself,  or  where  the  property  on 
which  the  contest  arises  may  be  situated." 
Aftenvards,  p.  597,  in  illustration  of  these 
rules,  the  court  say  what  we  should  sup- 
pose to  mean  simply  that  the  law  of  the 
place  of  the  contract  overcomes  the  law  of 
the  domicil  as  to  capacity.  "  Now  sup- 
posing the  case  of  our  law  fixing  the  age  of 
majority  at  twenty-five,  and  the  countiy  in 
Avhieh  a  man  was  born  and  lived,  previous 
to  his  coming  here,  placing  it  at  twenty- 
one,  no  objection  could  be  perhaps  made 
to  the  rule  just  stated,  and  it  may  be,  and 
we  believe  would  be  true,  that  a  contract 
made  here  at  any  time  lietween  the  two 
periods  already  mentioned  would  bind 
him.  But  reverse  the  facts  of  this  case, 
and  suppose,  as  is  the  tnith,  that  our  law 
placed  the  age  of  majority  at  twenty-one ; 
that  twenty-five  was  the  jieriod  at  which  a 
man  ceased  to  be  a  minor  in  the  countiy 
where  he  resided  ;  and  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  came  into  tliis  State,  and 
entered  into  contracts  ;  —  would  it  be  per- 
mitted that  he  should,  in  our  courts,  and 
to  the  demand  of  one  of  our  citizens, 
l)lead,  as  a  protection  against  his  engage- 
ments, the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  of 
which  the  peo])lc  of  Louisiana  had  no 
knowledge;  and  would  we  tell  them  that 
ignorance  of  foreign  laws,  in  relation  to  a 
contract  made  here,  was  to  prevent  them 
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*Tlius,  if  a  woman  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  whose  domicil  was 
in  Massachusetts,  having  gone  into  Vermont,  (where  women 
are  so  far  of  age  at  eighteen  that  they  may  bind  themselves  at 
that  age  for  things  not  necessary,)  there  bought  non-necessaries, 
and  gave  her  note  for  the  price,  and  while  she  was  there  the 
note  was  put  in  suit  against  her,  we  do  not  think  that  she  could 
interpose  the  law  of  Massachusetts  in  her  defence.  And  if  a 
woman  of  that  age,  whose  domicil  was  in  Vermont,  came  into 
Massachusetts,  and  there  bought  non-necessaries,  and  was  sued 
for  the  price,  we  think  she  could  interpose  the  defence  of  infancy. 
If,  in  the  first  case,  the  woman  returned  to  Massachiisetts,  and 
the  note  was  sent  after  her  and  put  in  suit  there,  it  might  admit 
of  more  question  whether  the  law  of  the  forum  would  now  pre- 
vail over  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  contract,  and  constitute  a 
good  defence ;  or,  if  in  the  second  case,  the  woman  returned  to 
Vermont,  and  suit  was  brought  against  her  there,  it  might  admit 
of  more  question  whether  the  law  of  the  forum  would  now  pre- 
vail over  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  contract,  and  enforce  the 
contract,  negativing  this  defence.  But  this  doubt  would  be  in 
fact  a  doubt  whether,  when  the  law  of  the  domicil  and  the  law 
of  the  place  of  the  contract  conflict,  the  law  of  the  forum  may 
not  come  in,  and  decide  in  favor  of  the  law  of  the  domicil,  if 
that  be  also  the  place  of  the  forum,  or  in  favor  of  the  law  of 
the  place  of  the  contract,  if  that  be  the  place  of  the  forum.  But 
we  are  not  satisfied  that  such  would  be  the  rule. 

*There  is  another  principle  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon 
this  question ;  for  it  seems  reasonable  at  least  to  say  that  a  con- 
tract, void  or  voidable  at  its  inception,  cannot  be  made  valid 
against  the  will  of  the  party  having  the  right  of  avoidance,  by 
a  mere  change  of  his  place,  nor  can  a  contract  valid  and  enforce- 
able when  and  where  entered  into  be  made  invalid  in  this  way. 
Any  woman  over  eighteen,  buying  on  credit  non-necessaries  in 
Vermont,  makes  a  contract  which  is  valid  then  and  there,  and 
any  woman  of  that   age  making  such  a  contract  in  Massachu- 

ciifm-ciiifr  it,  tlioimli   tin'   iipvccinciit   was  pose  tlic  inilivi(lii;il  siilijcct  to  it  is  carried 

Itiiidiii^    liy    tlio.sc   of  tlieir   own    State';  to    England    or   JSIassaeliusetts  ;  —  would 

Most  assuredly  we  woidd  not.     10  Martin,  tlieir  courts  sustain  the  arj;uiiieiit  that  his 

I'Xi.     'I"ak(!  another  cii.se.    liy  the  laws  of  state  or  condition  was  fixed  hy  the   laws 

this  country  slav<'ry  is  permitted,  ami  tiic  of  his  domicil  of  origin'?     Wc  know  they 

rights  of  the  master  can  he  enforced.     ISup-  would  not." 
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setts  makes  one  which  is  not  valid  then  and  there  ;  and  these 
contracts  must  remain,  the  first  valid  and  the  second  invalid, 
wherever  it  may  be  sought  to  enforce  them,  unless,  in  the  first 
case,  a  foreign  law  is  admitted  to  destroy  the  validity  of  the 
contract,  and  in  the  second  case,  comes  in  to  give  the  contract 
validity  and  force  ;  and  we  think  a  foreign  law  can  do  neither 
of  these  things. 

By  the  second  of  the  general  principles  which  we  presented 
early  in  this  chapter,  the  laws  of  every  State  have  a  binding 
force  over  all  persons  and  things  within  its  dominion  ;  and  con- 
tracts are  among  the  things  which  it  thus  controls.  It  must  be 
true,  therefore,  that  these  laws  govern  and  determine  all  con- 
tracts made  within  their  territorial  scope,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
every  contract  must  be  construed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  of  the  contract,  unless  we  are  at  liberty  to  say  one  of  two 
things  ;  either  that  the  foreign  law  affected  the  contract,  and 
controlled  the  home  law  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made,  or 
else  that  it  had  this  effect  subsequently.  Now,  to  say  that  the 
foreign  law  thus  operated  upon  the  contract  at  its  inception, 
would  be  to  say  that  a  foreign  law  entered  into  a  foreign  and 
independent  State  with  a  power  of  its  own,  and  there  by  this 
power  resisted  and  controlled  the  home  law,  and  importantly 
affected  the  rights  of  parties  who  made  the  contract  under  the 
home  laws.  And  this  would  be  giving  to  this  foreign  law  a 
power  far  beyond  what  it  could  derive  from  any  principle  which 
can  be  admitted  to  belong  to  the  comity  of  nations,  (j)    On  *the 


{j)  In  Saul  u.  His  Creditors,  17  Mart,  principles.     They  have   attempted  to  go 

595,   the   court   say,  after  quoting    from  too  far.     To  define  and  fix  tliat   which 

Chancellor  D'Agitsseau  :  —  "If  the  suliject  cannot  in  the  natui'e  of  things  he  defined 

had  been  susceptible  of  clear  and  positive  and  fixed.     Tliey  seem  to  have  forgotten 

rules,  we  may  safely  believe  tliis  illustrious  that    they  wTote   on    a    question    wliich 

man  would  not  have  left  it  in  doubt,  for  if  touched  the  comity  of  nations,  and  that 

any  thing  be  more  remarkable  in  liim  tlian  that  comity  is,  and  ever  must  he  uncertain, 

his  genius  and  liis  knowledge  it  is  the  ex-  That  it  must  necessarily  depend  on  a  va- 

traordinary  fulness   and     clearness   with  riet}^  of  circumstances   which  cannot  be 

which  he  expi-esses  himself  on  all  ques-  reduced  within  any  certain  nile.     That  no 

tions  of  jurisprudence.     When  he,  there-  nation  will  sutler  the  laws   of  anotlier  to 

fore,    and  so   many  other  men  of  great  interfere  with  her  own,  to  tlie  injury  of  her 

talents  and  learning,  are  thus  found  to  fail  citizens  :  tliat  whether  tliey  do  or  not  must 

in  fixing  certain  principles,  we  are  forced  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  country  in 

to  conclude  that  they  have  failed  not  from  which  the  foreign  law  is  sought  to  be  cn- 

want  of  ability,  but  because  the  matter  was  forced  —  the  particular  nature  of  her  Icgis- 

not  susceptible  of  being  settled  on  certain  lation  —  her  policy,  and  the  character  of 
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other  hand,  if  we  admit  that  the  contract  when  made  was  valid 
only  according  to  the  laws  of  the  countiy  where  it  was  made, 
but  say  that  afterwards  another  law,  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  a 
party,  or  of  the  forum  before  which  the  question  comes,  varies 
the  contract  in  important  respects,  we  say  no  less  than  that  a 
law  which  the  parties  in  maldng  their  ^contract  could  not  be 
supposed  to  contemplate,  and  were  not  affected  by,  afterwards 
made  a  new  contract  for  them,  or  established  or  discharged  rela- 
tions or  obligations  between  them,  against  or  without  their  will 
and  consent. 

Upon  the  whole  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  rule  which  requires 
that  every  contract  should  be  construed  according  to  the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  was  made,  is  very  nearly  universal.  The  ex- 
ceptions we  should  admit  are,  principally,  those  founded  upon 
the  possible  fact  that  the  law  of  a  State  might  oppose  or  vary 
the  law  of  natural  capacity  or  incapacity,  or  might  permit  a 
contract  which  could  be  performed  only  by  acts  in  another 
country  which  would  be  distinctly  and  positively  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  that  country.  And  even  in  such  cases  it  might  more 
properly  be  said,  that  the  contract  should  be  construed  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made,  but  that  when- 
ever such  construction  could  make  it  illegal,  it  would  be  for  that 
reason  void.  But  the  illegality  here  meant  is  not  that  of  an  in- 
fant's contract  for  non-necessaries,  or  the  contract  of  a  married 
woman.  When  it  is  said  that  he  or  she  cannot  do  this,  it  is 
meant  only  that  the  law  *permits  a  party  making  such  a  contract 
to  treat  it  as  void ;  not  that  the  law  prohibits  such  parties  from 
making  these  contracts. 

All  of  these  questions  are  sometimes  much  complicated  with 
other  questions,  as  where  the  domicil  of  the  party  is,  or  where 
was  the  place  in  which  the  contract  was  made ;  and  become  in 
this  way  much  more  difficult. 

her  institutions.  Tliat  in  tlic  conflict  of  that  douht  docs  exist,  tlie  court  which  de- 
hiws,  it  must  lie  often  a  matter  of  doubt  cides  will  prefer  the  law  of  its  own  country 
whicli  should  jtrevail,  and  that  whenever     to  that  of  tiie  stranger." 
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SECTION    IV. 

DOMICIL. 

Every  person  has,  in  law,  a  home,  or  domicil ;  (k)  and  every 
domicil  which  one  has,  whether  the  original  domicil  or  a  subse- 
quent one,  continues  until  a  new  one  is  acquired,  (/)  and  when 
a  new  one  is  acquired,  the  former  domicil  ceases,  {m)  because 
no  person  can  have  more  than  one  domicil  at  the  same  time,  (w) 
One's  domicil,  or  home,  is  in  the  country  in  which  he  perma- 
nently resides.  To  the  idea  of  domicil,  or  home,  two  elements 
belong ;  one,  that  of  act,  the  other,  that  of  intent.  The  very 
beautiful  definition  of  the  Roman  law  cannot  be  literally  and 
adequately  translated  into  English.  "  It  is  not  doubted  that 
individuals  have  a  home  in  that  place  where  each  one  has 
established  his  hearth  and  the  sum  of  his  possessions  and  his 
fortunes  ;  [larem  rerumque  ac  fortiinarmn  suarum  summam  con- 
stUuit,)  whence  he  will  not  depart  if  nothing  calls  him  away ; 
whence  if  he  has  departed  he  seems  to  be  a  wanderer,  and  if 
he  returns  he  ceases  to  wander."  (o) 

The  questions  of  domicil  sometimes  present  much  difficulty 
in  determining  what  is  the  measure,  or  what  is  the  evidence  of 
this  residence  in  fact,  or  in  intent.  Both  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  domicil.  Both  are  imjilied  in  favor  of  *  the  home 
which  one  has  by  birth  and  parentage,  and  subsequent  inhabi- 
tancy. The  dwelling  in  a  place,  or  even  being  there,  may  con- 
stitute prima  facie  evidence  of  domicil ;  but  it  is  evidence  which 
may  be  rebutted.  ( /?)  And  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  definite 
period  of  time,  no  exact  manner  of  residence,  no  precise  decla- 
rations or  specific  acts,  are  necessary  to  ascertain  domicil,  or 
perhaps  suffice  to  determine  domicil ;  although  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  have  intimated  that  an  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffi-age  would  be  the  highest  evidence ;  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  conclusive  against  the  party,  (q) 

{k)  Crawford  v.  Wilson,  4  Barb.  504.  (o)  Code,  Lib.  10,  tit.  39,  7. 

(?)  Id.;  Breweru.  Linnceus,  36  Me.  428.  (p)  Crawford  v.  Wilson,  4  Barb.  504, 

(m)  Crawford  v.  Wilson,  4  Barb.  504.  519  ;   Bmce  v.  Bruce,  2  B.  &  P.  229,  n. 

(n)    Id.;  Abington   v.    North  Bridge-  (a);  Sears  u.  The  City  of  Boston,  1  Mete, 

water,  23  Pick.   170;  Thomdike  v.  The  250. 

City  of  Boston,  1  Mete.  242.  (q)  Shelton  v.  Tiffin,  6  How.  185.     In 
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When  a  domicil  is  in  any  way  acquired,  it  may  be  changed, 
by  a  change  both  in  fact  and 'in  intent,  but  not  by  either  change 
alone  ;  the  change  in  fact  not  being  enough  without  intent,  (r) 
nor  the  change  in  intent  without  the  change  in  fact,  (s)  One 
who  goes  abroad  animo  revertendi,  does  not  change  his  domicil, 
because  only  the  fact  of  residence  is  changed,  and  not  the  in- 
tent. But  if  he  remains  very  long  abroad,  and  in  one  place, 
the  intent  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact.  And  this  inference 
may  be  made  against  the  express  declarations  and  assertions  of 
the  person,  (t)  For  the  fact  and  the  intent  together  determine 
the  domicil,  and  not  the  language ;  nor  is  this  important  except 
as  evidence  of  intent.  Jf  therefore  one  insists  upon  his  pur- 
pose of  return,  and  the  preservation  of  his  domicil,  but  the  facts 
are  such  as  to  lead  to  and  justify  the  belief  that  this  expressed 
intention  of  return  is  but  a  false  pretence,  made  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  as  long  as  he  can  the  rights  of  domicil,  while  in  fact 
he  means  to  abide  where  he  now  is,  the  intent  will  *govern,  and 
the  change  of  domicil  will  be  complete.  It  seems  to  be  agi'eed 
that  "residence"  and  "inhabitancy"  mean  the  same  thing;  (u) 
but  whether  they  both  mean  the  same  thing  as  "domicil"  is 
not  so  clear,  (v)      It  is,  however,  rather  a  dispute    about   the 


this  case  the  court  say :  —  "  On  a  change 
of  domicil  from  one  state  to  another,  cit- 
izenship may  depend  upon  tlie  intention  of 
the  individual.  But  this  intention  maybe 
shown  more  satisfactorily  by  acts  than 
declarations.  An  exercise  of  the  riglit  of 
suftrage  is  conclusive  on  tiie  sidijcct ;  but 
acquiring  a  right  of  suffrage,  accom])anicd 
by  acts  whidi  show  a  ])ennanent  location, 
unexplained,  may  be  suthcient."  Sec  also, 
Cole  r.  Cheshire,  1  Gray,  441. 

(r)  Jiradley  r.  Lowry,  1  Speers'sEq.  1  ; 
Granby  r.  Amiierst,  7  Mass.  I  ;  Lincoln 
V.  IIa|>good,  11  id.  3.50;  Harvard  College 
?'.  (iorc,  .')  I'ick.  370  ;  Cadwalader  r. 
Howell,  3  llarr.  138;  Wilton  v.  Falmouth, 
1.5  Maine,  47'.l. 

(,s)  The  Atlorncv-Gcncral  ?>.  Dunn,  6 
M.  &  W.  .'Jll  ;  Jlallowell  v.  Saco,  5 
Greeid.  143;  The  State  ;•.  Ilallett,  8  Ala. 
159  ;  Williams  i\  Whiting,  1 1  Mass.  424  ; 
llairston  ik  Hairston,  27  Miss.  704. 

(/)  See  siijird,  n.  (7). 

(</)  liooscvcit  /'.  Kellogg,  20  Johns.  208  ; 
In  the  matter  of  Wrigley,  4  Wend.  (;o2,  8 
id.  134. 

(v)  Sec  Jefferson  v.   Washington,   19 
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Maine,  293  ;  In  the  matter  of  Thompson, 
1  Wend.  45  ;  Frost  v.  Brisbin,  19  id.  11  ; 
Thorndike  v.  The  City  of  Boston,  1  Met. 
245;  McDaniel  v.  King,  5  Cush.  473; 
Cadwalader  v.  Ilowell^  3  Harr.  144; 
Crawford  v.  Wilson,  4  Barb.  522.  See 
also,  cases  cited  in  preceding  note.  In 
Crawford  v.  Wilson,  4  Barb.  522,  the 
court  ])ut  soldiers  and  seamen  on  the  same 
footing  with  foreign  ministers  in  respect  to 
domicil.  "  The  actual  residence  is  not 
always  the  legal  residence  or  inhabitancy 
of  a  man.  A  foreign  minister  actually 
resides  and  is  personally  ])resent  at  the 
court  to  which  he  is  accredited,  but  his 
legal  rcsidencl^  or  inhal>it:incy,  and  domi- 
cil, are  in  his  own  country.  His  residence 
at  the  foreign  court  is  oidy  a  temporary 
residence.  He  is  there  for  a  jiarticular 
]nirpose.  So  soldiers  and  seamen  may  bo 
legal  residents  and  inhabitants  of  a  ])lacc, 
although  they  may  have  been  absent 
therefrom  for  years.  They  do  not  lose 
their  residence  or  domicil  by  following 
their  ])i'ofession."  So  in  Thorndike  v. 
The  City  of  Boston,  1  Met.  242,  the 
court  say  :  —  "  If  a  seanuiu  without  family 
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meaning  and  use  of  words,  than  a  question  of  principle ;  for  all 
admit  that  one  may  dwell  for  a  considerable  time,  and  even 
regularly  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  in  one  place,  or  even 
in  one  State,  and  yet  have  his  domicil  in  another,  (iv)  If  one 
resides  in  Boston  five  months  in  the  twelve,  including  the  day 
on  which  residency  determines  taxation,  and  the  other  seven# 
months  at  his  house  in  the  country,  he  will  be  taxed  in  Boston, 
and  may  vote  there,  and  his  domicil  is  there,  (x) 


or  property  sails  from  the  ])lace  of  his  na- 
tivity, whieh  may  be  considered  his  domi- 
cil of  origin,  altliough  he  may  return  only 
at  long  intervals,  or  even  be  absent  many 
years,  yet  if  he  does  not  by  some  actual 
residence  or  other  means  acquire  a  domi- 
cil elsewhere,  he  retains  his  domicil  of 
origin."  See  also,  Sears  v.  The  City  of 
Boston,  1  Met.  250. 

(w)  Frost  V.  Brisbin,  19  Wend.  11. 

(x)  This  is  the  established  rule  and 
common  practice  in  Massaciiusetts,  as  to 
the  right  of  taxing  one  not  actually  a  resi- 
dent. It  is  provided  by  statute  that  pei'- 
sonal  estate  shall  be  assessed  to  the  owner 
in  the  to'wn  where  he  shall  be  an  inhabitant 
on  the  first  day  of  May.  Kev.  Stat.  ch.  7, 
sect.  9.  It  is  held  that  inhabitamy/  under 
this  statute  means  substantially  the  same 
tiling  as  (hmicil.  Thorndike  i\  The  City 
of  Boston,  1  Mete.  242.  In  this  case  a 
citizen  of  Boston,  who  had  been  at  school 
in  the  city  of  Edinliurgh  when  a  boy,  and 
formed  a  predilection  for  that  place  as  a 
residence,  and  had  expressed  a  determina- 
tion to  reside  there,  if  he  ever  should  have 
the  means  of  so  doing,  removed  with  his 
family  to  that  city,  in  1836,  declaring,  at 
the  time  of  his  departure,  that  he  intended 
to  reside  abi-oad,  and  that  if  he  should  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  he  should  not 
live  in  Boston.  He  resided  in  Edinburgh 
and  the  vicinity,  as  a  housekeeper,  taking 
a  lease  of  an  estate  for  a  temi  of  years, 
and  endeavored  to  engage  an  American 
to  enter  his  family  for  two  years,  as  in- 
stnictor  of  his  children.  Before  he  left 
Boston  he  made  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
his  mansion-house  and  furniture  tliere,but 
shortly  aftenvards  procured  said  contract 
to  be  aniniUed,  (assigning  as  his  reason 
therefor,  that  in  case  of  his  death  in  Eu- 
rope, his  wife  might  wish  to  return  to 
Boston,)  and  let  his  house  and  furniture 
to  a  tenant.  Held,  that  he  had  changed 
his  domicil,  and  was  not  liable  to  taxation 
as  an  inhabitant  of  Boston  in  1837.  Ki/uiw, 
C.  J.,  said: — "The  questions  of  resi- 
dence,  inhabitancy,  or  domicil, — for  al- 


thongh  not  in  all  respects  precisely  the 
same,  they  are  nearly  so,  and  dejjend 
upon  much  the  same  evidence,  —  are  at- 
tended with  more  difficulty  than  almost 
any  other  which  are  presented  for  adjudi- 
cation. No  exact  definition  can  be  given 
of  domicil ;  it  depends  upon  no  one  fact 
or  combination  of  circumstances,  but  from 
the  whole  taken  together  it  must  be  deter- 
mined in  each  particular  case.  It  is  a 
maxim,  that  every  man  must  have  a 
domicil  somewhere ;  and  also  that  lie  can 
have  but  one.  Of  course  it  follows  that 
his  existing  domicil  contiimes  until  he  ac- 
cjuires  another ;  and  vice  versa,  by  accjuir- 
ing  a  new  domicil  he  relinquishes  his 
fonner  one.  From  this  view  it  is  mani- 
fest that  very  slight  circumstances  must 
often  decide  the  question.  It  depends 
upon  tlie  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  two  or  more  places ;  and  it 
may  often  occur  that  the  evidence  of  facts, 
tending  to  establish  the  domicil  in  one 
place,  would  be  entirely  conclusive,  were 
it  not  for  the  existence  of  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  a  still  more  conclusive  and 
decisive  character,  which  fix  it,  beyond 
question,  in  another.  So,  on  the  contrary, 
very  slight  chcumstances  may  fix  one's 
domicil,  if  not  controlled  by  more  conclu- 
sive facts  fixing  it  in  another  place.  If  a 
seaman,  without  family  or  property,  saUs 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  which  may 
be  considered  his  domicil  of  origin,  al- 
though he  may  return  only  at  long  inter- 
vals, or  even  be  absent  many  years,  yet  if 
he  does  not  by  some  actual  residence  or 
other  means  acquire  a  domicil  elsewhere, 

he  retains  his  domicil  of  origin 

The  actual  change  of  one's  residence,  with 
liis  family,  and  the  taking  up  of  a  resi- 
dence ekscwhere,  without  anj^  intention  of 
returning,  is  one  of  the  strong  indications 
of  change  of  domicil,  and,  unless  control- 
led by  other  circumstances,  is  decisive. 
It  was  for  tlie  jury  to  determine  whctlier 
there  were  any  circumstances  sutiicient  to 
control  such  conclusion.  If  the  jdaintifF 
had  left  Boston,  and  actuallv  taken  up  a 
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*A  woman  marrying  takes  her  husband's  domicil,  and 
*  changes  it  with  him.  (y)  A  minor  child  has  the  domicil  of 
his  father,  (z)  or  of  his  mother  if  she  survive  his  father ;  and 
the  surviving  parent,  with  whom  a  child  lives,  by  changing  his 
or  her  own  domicil  in  good  faith,  changes  that  of  the  child,  (a) 
%And  even  a  guardian  has  the  same  power,  (b) 


residence,  with  his  family,  in  Scotland, 
without  any  intention  of  returning,  there- 
by assummg  tliat  country  as  liis  definite 
al)ode  and  place  of  residence  until  some 
new  intention  had  been  formed  or  resolu- 
tion taken,  he  had  ceased  to  Vie  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Boston,  liable  to  taxation  for  his 
personal  property."  In  Sears  v.  The  City 
of  Boston,  1  Mete.  250,  a  native  inliabi- 
tant  of  Boston,  intending  to  reside  in 
France,  with  ids  family,  departed  for  that 
country  in  June,  1836,  and  was  followed 
by  his  family  about  tln-ee  months  after- 
wards. His  dwelling-house  and  furniture 
were  leased  for  a  year,  and  he  hired  a 
house  for  a  year  ui  I'aris.  At  the  time  of 
his  departure  he  intended  to  return  and 
resume  his  residence  in  Boston,  but  had 
not  fixed  on  any  time  for  his  return.  lie 
rcturTied  in  aliout  sixteen  months,  and  his 
family  in  aliout  nine  months  aftei-wards. 
Held,  that  he  continued  to  be  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Boston,  and  that  he  was  rightly 
taxed  there,  during  his  absence,  for  his 
person  and  personal  property.  Slunv, 
C.  J.,  .<aid  :  —  "Actual  residence,  that  is, 
personal  presence  in  a  place,  is  one  cir- 
cumstance to  determine  the  domicil,  or 
the  fact  of  being  an  inhabitant ;  but  it  is 
far  from  being  conclusive.  A  seaman  on 
a  long  voyage,  and  a  soldier  in  actual 
service,  may  be  respectively  inhabitants  of 
a  place,  tliough  not  ])ersonally  present 
there  for  years.  It  depends,  tlierefin-e, 
upon  many  otlier  considerations,  besi<les 
actual  presence.  Wliere  an  old  resident 
and  iidialiitant,  having  a  domicil  from  liis 
l)irtli  in  a  particular  place,  goe.s  to  another 
,  jilace  or  country,  the  givat  question 
wbelber  be  lias  changed  liis  domicil,  or 
whellier  he  lias  ((^ased  to  be  an  iiiliabitant 
f»f  one  place,  and  become  an  inbabitant 
of  anotlier,  will  <le|)ciid   mainly  upon  the 
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question,  to  be  detennincd  from  all  the 
circumstances,  whether  the  new  residence 
is  temporaiy  or  permanent ;  whether  it  is 
occasional,  for  the  purpose  of  a  visit,  or 
of  accomplisliing  a  temp(n"ary  olject;  or 
wlicthcr  it  is  for  tlie  jnirpose  of  continued 
residence  and  abode,  until  some  new  reso- 
lution be  taken  to  remove.  If  the  de- 
parture from  one's  fixed  and  settled  abode 
is  for  a  purpose  in  its  nature  temporary, 
whether  it  be  business  or  pleasure,  accom- 
panied with  an  intent  of  returning  and 
resuming  the  former  place  of  abode  as 
soon  as  such  purpose  is  accomplished ;  in 
general,  such  ft  person  continues  to  be  an 
inhabitant  at  such  place  of  abo<le,  for  all 
pur])Oses  of  enjoying  civil  and  political 
privileges,  and  of  I  icing  subject  to  civil 
duties."  The  learned  Chief  Justice  then 
remarks  that  the  facts  in  the  present  case 
are  ccjusidcred  by  the  court  as  indicating 
only  a  casual  and  temporary  departure  of 
the  plauitiff  from  his  place  of  permanent 
residence;  that  Paris  was  his  place  of 
temporaiy  and  not  of  permanent  abode ; 
and  that  he  did  not  relinquish  his  domicil, 
or  cease  to  be  an  inliabitant  of  Boston. 
The  case  is  distinguislied  from  the  case  of 
Thorndike  v.  City  of  Boston,  by  tlie  dif- 
ferent intent  of  the  parties  upon  their  de- 
parture. 

((/)  AVarrender  v.  WaiTcnder,  9  Bligh, 
89,103,  104. 

(z)  Guiery.  O'Daniel,  1  Binn.349,  n.  a. 

{(i)  Cmnner  v.  Milton,  2  Salk.  528; 
Woodend  v.  Paidsjiury,  2  Ld.  Kaym. 
1473;  Totinger  r.  Wightman,  3  Mer.  67; 
Ilolyoke  v.  Ilaskins,  5  Pick.  20.  See 
Story's  Confl.  of  Laws,  §  46,  n.  (2). 

(/))  Potinger  r.  Wiglitman,  3  Mer.  67  ; 
Ilolyoke  r.  Ilaskins,  5  Pick.  20.  Sec 
Story's  Confl.  of  Laws,  ^  46,  n.  (2). 
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SECTION     V . 

THE   PLACE    OF   THE   CONTRACT. 

The  rules  of  law  in  respect  to  doniicil  are  quite  well  settled, 
and  when  difficult  questions  occur,  they  are  usually  questions 
of  fact.  But  the  law  as  to  what  shall  be  deemed  the  place  of 
the  contract  seems  not  to  be  quite  well  settled.  A  contract  is 
made  when  both  parties  agree  to  it,  and  not  before  ;  if  it  be  an 
oral  contract,  it  is  made  when  the  offer  of  one  party  is  distinctly 
accepted  by  the  other ;  and  if  it  be  made  by  letter,  then  it  is 
made  when  the  party  receiving  the  proposition  puts  into  the 
mail  his  answer  accepting  it,  or  does  an  equivalent  act.  If  the 
contract  is  in  writing,  it  is  made  when  all  the  parties  have 
executed  it ;  and  therefore  is  not  made  until  the  latest  party  has 
put  to  it  his  name  or  seal,  or  both,  as  may  be  requisite,  (c) 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  contract  is  made  in  one  place,  but 
is  to  be  performed  in  another;  then,  in  general,  although  per- 
haps not  always,  and  for  *  all  purposes,  the  place  of  payment  or 
performance,  is  the  place  of  the  contract,  (d)  The  most 
familiar  instance  is  a  promissory  note,  made,  that  is,  signed,  we 
will  say  in  Boston,  and  payable  in  New  York.  Is  this  note  to  be 
construed  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts  or  the  law  of  New  York  ? 
It  would  seem,  from  the  authorities,  that  a  contract  may  have 
two  different  places,  the  law  of  which  enters  into  its  construc- 
tion. If  it  be  expressly  payable,  or  to  be  otherwise  performed 
there  where  it  is  signed,  then  that  is  its  only  place.  If  it  be  but  a 
naked  promise,  without  any  special  condition  as  to  the  place  of 
payment,  then  it  must  be  demanded  of  the  maker  where  he  is, 
or  at  his  doraicil,  but  it  would  be  regarded  as  made  where  it 
was   signed.     If  expressly  payable  in   a  place  other  than  that 

(c)  See  ante,  vol.  1,  B.  2,  cli.  2,  and  169,  182;  Le  Breton  v.  Miles,  8  Paige 
vol.  1,  p.  440,  n.  {)}).  Also  Arnold  v.  261;  Prentiss  v.  Savage,  13  Mass.  23 
Eichmond  Iron~  Works,  1  Gray,  434  ;  Perey  v.  Perev,  9  Louis.  Ann.  Pep.  185 
Orcutt  i'.  Nelson,  id.  536  ;  Winston  f.  Stod-  Thompson  v.  Keteliam,  8  Johns.  189 
dcr,  8  Mart.  95  ;  Western  v.  The  Genesee  Cox  v.  The  United  States,  6  Pet.  1 72 
Mut.  Ins.  Co.  2  Kern.  258.  Fanning    v.    Consetjua,    17    Johns.    511 

(d)  Pohinson  v.  Bland,  2  BuiT.  1077 ;  Andrews  i\  Pond,  13  Pet.  65  ;  Duncan  v. 
per  Baldwin,  J.,  in  Strother  r.  Lucas,  12  Crannan,  31  E.  L.  &  E.  443. 

Pet.  410,   436  ;  Bell  v.   Bruen,    1  How. 
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where  it  is  made,  it  would  seem,  according  to  some  authorities, 
that  the  law  of  either  place  may  be  applied  ;  thus,  if  the  legal 
interest  in  New  York  is  seven  per  cent.,  and  the  legal  interest 
in  Boston  is  six  per  cent.,  a  note  on  interest  payable  at  Boston, 
and  made  in  New  York,  would  be  held  not  to  be  usurious  in 
Boston  if  it  expressed  seven  per  cent,  as  its  rate  of  interest ; 
while  according  to  other  authorities,  if  payable  at  Boston,  it 
must,  wherever  signed,  conform  to  the  law  of  Massachusetts  in 
respect  to  interest,  and  would  therefore  be  usurious  there  if  it 
bore  on  its  face  more  than  six  per  cent.,  although  not  usurious 
at  New  York,  where  it  was  made.  Our  own  opinion  is  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  former  view.  That  is,  if  a  note  be  made, 
bond  fide,  in  one  place,  expressly  bearing  an  interest  legal  there, 
and  payable  in  another  place  in  which  so  high  a  rate  of  interest 
is  not  allowed,  it  may  be  sued  in  the  place  where  payable,  and 
the  interest  expressed  recovered.  Because  the  parties  had  their 
election  to  make  the  interest  payable  according  to  the  law  of 
either  place  ;  or  to  express  the  same  thing  differently,  they  may 
lawfully  agree  upon  the  largest  interest  allowed  by  the  law  of 
either  place,   or  any  less  interest,  [e)     And  if  no  *  interest  be 


(r)  This  is  tlie  result  amved  at  after 
-.much    consideration,    by    the     Su])rCTne 
^Court  of  Louisiana,  in  Depau  n.  Hum- 
iphreys,  20  iNIart.  1.     Mr.  Justice  Story,  in 
his  Conflict  (jf  Laws,  discusses  the  ques- 
:tion  at  ^rcat  len,i;th,  and  with  a  citation  of 
>vcry  numerous  authorities,  most  of  wliicii 
are  from  tlie  civil  law,  and  comes  to  an 
(Opposite  coiu'lusion,  if  we  understand  liiiu 
ari<rlit,  althouo'li  some  statements   miiilit 
leave  tlie   matter  in  doulit.     In  reference 
to  tlie  case  of  Depau  r.   llnm])hreys,  he 
Bays:  —  "Anotlier  case  iuis    arisen    of  a 
•vciy    different    duiracter.     Tiie    circum- 
stances of  tlie  case  were  somewliat  coin- 
plicat(Hl,  hut  the  only  ])oint  for  considera- 
tion then;  arose  upon  a  note,  of  wliicli  the 
def<'ndants    were  the   indoisers,   and   with 
the  amount  thereof  they  had  (K'hited  tliem- 
seivcs   in  iin  account  with    the    ])laintitf; 
and  wldcli  tiicy  sou;;ht  now  to  avoid  upon 
tlie    ^^round    of    usury.      The    note    was 
given   in   New   Orleans,  jiayahle   in   New 
York,  for  a  liir^e  sum  of  moiu'v  i)earin^ 
an    interest   of. ten    ]ier    cent.,    lieiiiLT    the; 
Icf^ai  interest  <if  liOiiisiniia,  the  New  York 
li'j^al  interest  heinjx  seven   jier  cent.  only. 
Th<;  (piestion  was  whether   the    note   was 
tuitited  with  usiirv,  and  therefore  void,  as 
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it  would  he,  if  made  in  New  York.  The 
Suiireme  Court  of  Louisiana  decided  that 
it  was  not  usurious  ;  and  that  although 
the  note  was  made  ])ayalile  at  New  York, 
yet  the  interest  miiilit  lie  sti)nilated  for 
either  according-  to  tlie  law  of  Louisiana 
or  according  to  that  of  New  York.  The 
court  seem  to  have  founded  their  judgment 
ui>on  the  ground,  that  in  the  sense  of  the 
general  ride  already  stated,  thei-e  are  or 
there  may  he  two  ])laccs  of  contract ;  that 
in  which  tlie  ccmtract  is  actually  made, 
and  that  in  which  it  is  to  he  ])aid  or  per- 
formed ;  Locus,  iibi  contractus  celehratus  est ; 
locus,  uhi  (lestimita  solutlo  est;  and  there- 
fore, that  if  the  law  of  both  jilaces  is  not 
violated,  in  resjiect  to  the  rate  of  interest, 
the  cdiitraet  for  interest  will  he  valid.  In 
support  oi'theii- decision  the  court  mainly  re- 
lied upon  the  doctrines  supposed  to  he  main- 
tained liy  certain  learned  Jurists  of  continen- 
tal Kurojie,  whose  language,  however,  docs 
not  apjiear  to  me  to  justify  any  such  inter- 
jiretation  when  ])roperly  considered,  and 
is  ])erfectly  compatible  with  the  ordinary 
rule,  that  the  interest  must  be  or  ought  to 
be  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  is  to  bo  jierfornied,  and 
the  money  is  to  be  paid.     It  may  not  bo 
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expressed,  then  the  interest  will  be  measured  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  note  is  payable. 

witliout  use  to  review  some  of  the  more  terest  of  either  country,  and  thus  hy  their 
important  authorities  tlnis  cited,  altiiouyh  own  cx])ress  contract  determine  witli  ref- 
it must  necessarily  involve  the  repetition  erence  to  the  law  of  which  country  that 
of  some  which  have  I)een  already  cited."  incident  of  the  contract  shall  he  decided. 
Confl.  of  Laws,  §  298.  Then  after  twen-  2.  If  the  contract  so  entered  into  stipulate 
ty  pages  of  the  examination  of  authorities,  for  interest  generally,  it  shall  ])e  the  rate 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decis-  of  interest  of  the  place  of  jiayment,  unless 
ion  of  the  court  of  Louisiaiui  is  not  suj)-  it  a])pear  the  parties  intended  t(j  contract 
ported  hy  the  reasoninj^  or  principles  of  witli  reference  to  the  law  of  the  other 
foreign  jurists,  and  is  directly  opposed  by  place.  3.  If  the  contract  be  so  entered 
the  English  case  of  Robinson  v.  Bland,  into  for  money,  payable  at  a  place  on  a 
2  BiuT.  1077,  and  the  American  case  of  day  certain,  and  no  interest  be  sti])ulated, 
Andrews  v.  Pond,  13  Pet.  65.  Such  is  and  payment  be  delayed,  interest,  liy  way 
not  our  view  of  those  cases.  The  first  is  of  damages,  shall  be  allowed,  according 
wholly  different  in  its  facts.  A  bill  of  to  the  law  of  the  place  of  payment,  where 
exchange  was  sued,  drawn  in  France  upon  tlie  money  nuiy  1)e  supposed  to  have  been 
the  drawer  in  England;  and  all  that  the  required  by  the  creditor  fur  use,  and  where 
case  finds,  so  far  as  the  ]iresent  (piestion  is  he  nught  be  supposed  to  have  bon'owed 
concerned,  is,  that  Lord  Mansfield  says  :  —  money  to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  oc- 
"  The  law  of  the /-i/((ce  "  (meaning  France,)  curring,  and  to  have  paid  the  rate  of  in- 
"  can  never  be  the  rule,  where  the  trans-  terest  of  that  country."  Chapman  v. 
action  is  entered  into  witli  an  exjiress  Kobertson,  6  Paige,  627,  was  a  bill  in 
view  to  the  law  of  another  country,  as  the  equit}'  to  foreclose  a  mortgage,  given  by 
rule  by  which  it  is  to  l)e  governed."  The  the  defendant,  a  resident  of  New  York, 
case  of  Andrews  v.  Pond  only  decides  on  lands  in  that  State,  to  the  complainant, 
that  if  the  interest  allowable  at  the  place  who  resided  in  England,  to  secure  the 
of  payment  be  lai-ger  than  that  where  the  payment  of  .£800  sterling.  The  money 
note  is  made  or  the  bill  drawn,  the  parties  was  borrowed  liy  Roliertson  when  in  Eng- 
may  stipulate  for  the  liiglicr  interest.  No  land,  ujion  an  agreement  for  interest  at 
doubt  of  this;  but  the  case  does  not  say  the  rate  of  seven  jjcr  cent,  per  annum, 
that  if  the  interest  where  the  note  is  made  payable  annually.  According  to  the  agree- 
he  the  highest,  the  parties  may  not  stipu-  ment,  Roliei1:son  upon  his  return  to  this 
late  for  that ;  and  tiiis  alone  is  the  ques-  country  executed  the  bond  and  mortgage 
tion.  We  consider  Depau  v.  Humphreys  and  transmitted  them  to  tlie  conq)lainant, 
as  fully  sustained  by  Pecks  v.  Mayo,  14  who  then  deposited  the  .£800  with  liobert- 
Verm.  33,  and  Chapman  v.  Robertson,  6  son's  liankcrs  in  London.  The  defendant 
Paige,  627.  The  former  was  an  action  of  contended  that  as  the  original  agreement 
assumpsit  on  two  promissory  notes  given  for  the  loan  was  made  in  England,  and 
by  Horatio  Gates  &  Co.,  of  Montreal,  to  the  money  was  received  there,  the  con- 
the  defendants,  jiayable  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  tnict  for  the  payment  of  morff  tlnm  five 
and  by  the  defendants  indorsed  to  the  per  cent,  per  annum  rendered  the  liond 
plaintiffs.  It  ajipeared  tliat  the  notes  ami  mortgage  usurious  and  void.  11  «/- 
were  made  at  Montreal,  where  the  makers  u-orth,  C,  after  disposing  of  a  preliminary 
resided,  and  that  the  indorsers  and  the  point  wliich  arose  in  the  case,  said  :  — 
plaintiffs  resided  in  Vermont.  The  law-  "  The  other  point  in  this  case  jiresents  a 
ful  rate  of  interest  in  Monti'cal  was  six  very  nice  (piestion  arising  out  of  the  con- 
per  cent.,  and  in  New  York  seven  ])er  flict  of  laws  in  this  Sta*  and  England 
cent,  per  annum.  Redfiekl,  J.,  in  deliver-  relative  to  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  It  is 
ing  the  oi)inion  of  the  coint,  after  an  ex-  an  estalilishcd  principle  tliat  the  construc- 
amination  of  all  the  authorities,  says : —  tion  and  validity  of  contracts  wbieh  are 
"From  all  which  I  consider  tlie  following  ]iurely  personal  depend  upon  the  laws  of 
rules  in  regard  to  interest  on  contracts  tlie  place  where  the  contract  is  made, 
made  in  one  country,  to  be  executed  in  unless  it  was  made  in  i-eference  to  the 
another,  to  be  well  settled  ;  1 .  If  a  con-  laws  of  some  other  ])lace  or  country, 
tract  be  entered   into  in  one  ])lace  to  b^todierc  such  contract,  in  tlie  coiitemplatioa 


th^lnti 


performed  in  anotlier,  and  the  rate  (^^K  the  jiarties  thereto,  was  to  be  carried 
interest  differ  in  the  two  countries,  tlK^into  efiect  or  performed.  2  Kent's  Com 
parties  may  stipulate  for  the  rate  of  in-     457  ;  Story,  Coufl.  Laws,  §  272.     On  the 
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*If  a  merchant  in  New  York  comes  to  Boston  to  buy  goods, 
and  there  receives  them,  and  gives  his  note  for  them,  *vvhich 
specifies  either  Boston  or  no  place  for  payment,  it  is  a  Boston 
transaction.  When  the  note  is  due,  it  may  be  demanded  of  the 
maker  wherever  he  is,  but  wherever  demanded  would  be  con- 


other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  equally  well  highest  legal  rate  of  conventional  interest 

settled  by  the  laws  of  every  State  or  coun-  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  although 

try,   that   the   transfer  of  lands  or  other  the  rate  of  interest  thus  agreed  to  be  paid 

hereditable  property,  or  the  creation   of  was  higlier  than  that  wliich  could  be  taken, 

any  interest   in,  or  lien  or  inciimbrance  upon  a  loan,  by  the    laws   of  the   State 


thereon,  must  l)e  made  according  to  the 
Ze-r  nitus,  or  the  local  law  of  the  place 
where  the  property  is  situated.  And  it 
has  been  decided  that  the  lex  loci  rei  siUe 


where  such  note  was  made  payable."  In 
Hosford  V.  Nichols,  1  Paige,  220,  where  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  laud  situated  in 
New  York  was  made  between  two  citizens 


must  also  be  resorted  to  for  the  puq^ose  of  of  New  York,  one  of  whom  removed  to 

determining  what  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  con-  Pennsylvania,    where    the    contract  was 

sidered  as  real  or  hereditable  property,  so  aftenvards   executed,  by  giving  a  deed, 

as  to  have  locality  within  the  intent  and  and  taking  a  mortgage  of  tiie  premises  to 

meaning  of  this  latter  principle secure    the    payment    of   the    purchase- 

Upon  a  full  examination  of  all  the  cases  money,  in  which  mortgage  the  New  York 

to   lie  found  upon  tlic  subject,  either  in  rate  of  interest  was  reserved,  which  was 

this  country  or  in  England,  none  of  which,  greater  tlian  that  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was 

however,  appear  to  have  decided  the  pre-  hdd  that  the  giving  the  deed  and  taking  the 

cisc  question  wliich  arises  in  this  cause,  I  mortgage  was  only  a  consummation  of  the 

have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  tiiis  original  contract  made  in  New  York,  and 

mortgage  executed  here,  and  upon  jirop-  that  the  mortgage  was  not  void  for  usury, 

erty  in  this  State,  being  valid  by  the  lex  It  is  tnie  that  in  this   case  the  court  also 

s?V((s,  which  is  also  the  law  of  the  domicil  say:  —  "Again,  there  is   no  evidence  in 

of  the  mortgagor,  it   is  the  dutv  of  this  this  case  to  show  that  tlie  bond  and  mort- 


court  to  give  full  effect  to  the  security,  with- 
out reference  to  the  usury  laws  of  Eng- 
land, which  neitlier  i)arty  intended  to 
evade  or  violate  l)y  the  execution  of  a 
mortgage  upon  the  lands  here.  If  no 
rate  of  interest  was  specified  in  the  con- 
tract, it  might  perhaps  be  necessary  to 
in(iuirc  wiiere  the  money  was  legally  pay- 


gage  were  not  both  valid  by  tlie  law  of  the 
State  where  they  were  originally  executed. 
E.  Kane  testifies  that  at  the  time  of  tlieir 
date,  and  for  some  yeai's  previous,  six  per 
cent,  was  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in 
Pennsylvania.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  law  existed  in  that  State  which 
prohiliited  the  parties  from  agreeing  upon 


able  when  it  became  due,  for  the  purpose  a  liiglicr  rate  of  intci-est,  or  declaring  se- 

of    ascertaiuiiiu'    wiiat    interest   tlie  mort-  curities    void    in    wliich  a  higher  rate  of 

gagee  was  entitled  to  receive.     Quince  v.  inteivst  was  reserved.     And  courts  of  this 

Caliendei^l  Desaus.  160;  Scofield  et  al.  State  cannot  take  notice  of  the  laws  of 

V.  Day,  20  Johns.  102.     But  if  a  contract  other  States,  unless  they  arc  proved  in  the 

for  the  loan  of  money  is  made  here,  and  same  manner  as  other  facts."     But  there 

upon   a  mortgage  of  lands  in  "this  State,  is  little  doubt  that  the  decision  would  have 


which   would   he   valid  if  the  money  was 
j)ayal>lf  to  the  creditor  here,  it   caiuiot  he 
a    violation    ofi^thc  English    usury    laws, 
althou;ili   the  money  is   made  jjayahle  to 
the    cn-ditor   in    that  country,    and    at 
rate  of  interest  which   is 
allowed    iiy  tlie   laws    of  England.     This 
(piestioii  was  very  fully  and  ai)ly  examined 
by  .liidgit  Martin,  in  the  case  of  Depaii  (,'. 
]lu!n|)hrcys,    in    the    Supn'ine     (Jourt    of 
Louisiana,  (20  Martin,  1,)  and   that  court. 
came  to  tli(!  conclusion,  in  which   deeisi( 
I  fully  loneur,  that  in  a  note  given  at  N( 
(Orleans    upon    a    loan    of    money    ma 
there,  the  creilitor  might  stipulate  for  the 


l)een  the  same,  independently  of  this  last 
ground.      See  further  u|ion  this  (luestion, 
Champant  e.  Ranelagh,  I'rec.  in  Cli.  128; 
Connor  r.  Bellamont,  2  Atk.  382  ;  Staple- 
ton  V.  Conway,  I  Ves.  427,  3  Atk.  727  ; 
reater  than  is     Phipps  v.  Anglesea,  5  Vin.  Abr.  209,  pi. 
8 ;  1  Eq.  Cas.  Abr.  ch.  36,  'J'it.  Interest 
Monev,   (E);  Ekius  r.  East  India  Co.   1 
P.  wins.  39.5;  Anonvmous,  3  Bing.  193; 
Fergussoii    v.    Fytfe,  "s    Cl.  &  Fin!   121  ; 
llarvey  o.  Archhold,  Ry.  &  Mood.  184  ; 
oyce  V.  Edwards,  4  Pet.    Ill  ;  Fanning 
.  Conse<pia,  17  Johns.  .')11  ;  Wiuthrop  i'. 
arleton,  12  Mass.  4;  Fodin  v.  Sliarj),  4 
Johns.  183;  Dewar  c.  Si)an,  3  T.  II.  425. 
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strucd  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts.  If  the  note  were  made 
payable  in  New  York,  it  could  be  demanded  nowhere  else,  and 
would  be  construed  by  the  law  of  New  York.  If  he  did  not 
come  to  Boston,  but  sent  his  orders  from  New  York,  and  the 
goods  were  sent  to  him  from  Boston,  either  by  a  carrier  whom 
he  pointed  out,  or  in  the  usual  course  of  trade,  this  would  be  a 
completion,  a  making,  of  the  contract,  and  it  would  be  a  Bos- 
ton contract,  whether  he  gave  no  note,  or  a  note  payable  in 
Boston,  or  one  without  express  place  of  payment.  (/)  But 
if,  as  before,  he  gave  his  note  payable  in  New  York,  it  would 
be  a  New  York  note.  And  if,  by  the  terms  of  the  orders  or  the 
bargain,  the  *pro))erty  in  tlie  goods  were  Jiot  to  pass  to  the  pur- 
chaser until  their  arrival  in  New  York,  they  being  previously  at 
the  risk  of  the  seller,  and  then  a  note  was  given  by  the  buyer 
in  New  York,  this  would  be,  we  think,  a  New  York  transac- 
tion and  a  New  York  note,  unless  the  note  was  made  expressly 
payable  in  Boston.  Such  would  be  the  inferences  which  we 
should  draw  from  the  reasons  of  the  cases,  and  from  what  seem 
to  be  the  stronger  authorities ;  but  many  of  these  questions  are 
not  yet  distinctly  determined  by  adjudication.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  Roman  civil  law  considered  the  place  of  pay- 
ment or  performance  as  the  place  of  the  contract.  And  this 
law  has  much  title  to  respect  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  both 
as  the  basis  of  a  widely  extended  system  of  law  now  in  force, 
and  as  the  embodiment,  in  its  commercial  law,  of  sound  sense 
and  accurate  justice. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  payment  is  to  be  measured  or 
regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  note  is  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  to  be  performed,  and  not  by  that  where 
it  happens  to  be  performed.  A  note  made  in  Boston  may  be 
demanded  and  sued  in  England,  or  vice  versa ;  because  a  note 
without  a  specified  })lace  of  payment  has  no  conti-olling  ])lace, 
but  may  be  demanded  of  the  maker  wherever  he  is.  But  such 
a  note  would  still  be  a  Boston  note  or  an  EngHsh  note,  accord- 
ing to  the  place  of  its  signature.  In  fact,  all  debts  are  pay- 
able everywhere,  unless  there  be  some  special  limitation  or  pro- 
vision in  respect  to  the  payment ;   the  rule  being  that  debts, 

(/)  Whiston  V.  Stockier,  8  Mart.  95. 
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as  such,  have  no  locus  or  situs,  but  accompany  the  creditor 
everywhere,  and  authorize  a  demand  upon  the  debtor  every- 
where, (o-.) 


*SECTION    VI. 

OF    THE    LAW    OF    THE     FORUM    IX    RESPECT    TO    PROCESS    AND 

REMEDY. 

Every  state  holds  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and  all  things 
within  its  dominion,  and  no  further.     In  England  and  America, 
foreigners  may  avail  themselves  of  the  courts  for  suits    or  de- ' 
fences  against  each  other,  in  like  manner  as  citizens  may.     And 
a  person  who  has  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  English  ' 
or  American  court,  is  liable  to  the  action  of  such  court,  though 
he  himself  may  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  provided  he  receives  - 
such  notice  as  the  general  law  of  the  State  or  the  rules  of  the 
court  may  require.  (//) 

But  on  the  trial,  and  in  respect  to  all  questions  as  to  the 
forms,  or  methods,  or  conduct  of  process,  or  remedy,  the  law 
of  the  place  of  the  forum  is  applied.  {%)  A  familiar  instance  of 
this  is  an  action  on  an  instrument  which,  having  a  scrawl  with 
a  mere  locus  sig-illi  upon  it,  was  made  in  a  State  where  this  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  it  a  sealed  instrument,  but  is 
sued  in  a  State  where  a  seal  of  some  kind  must  be  put  to  it. 
This  instrument  must  not  only  be   declared  on  a  simple  con- 

((/)  Blanilmnl  r.  l?iissell,  1.3  Mass.  1  ;  in  England  and  this  country.     See  Rob- 

Bliilvc  (;.  Williams,  Ol'ick.  280  ;  Bravnard  inson  r.    Bland,   2  Burr.    li)77  ;    De   La 

V.  Marshall,  8  id.  194.     Sue  also  (u'ltr,  p.  Vega  v.  Vianna,  1   B.  &  Ad.  284;  TriiU' 

83,  n.  (./•).  bey?'.  Vignier,  1  Bing.  N.  C.  151,  1.59 

(/i)  III  this  country  we  have,  very  gcncr-  British  Linen   Co.   r.   DruinnK)nd,   10  B 

ally,   statutory  jirovisions    for   giving  ab-  6c  C'r.  9().'5  ;  Don  r.  Li|))iniaii,  5  CI.  &  Fin 

sent  defendants  due  notice  ;  iuid  there  arc  1  ;  N;ish  r.  Tuppur,  1  Caines,  402  ;  Pear 

generally,    pei-haps    universally,    rules    of  sail    r.    Dwight,    2    Mass.   84  ;    Smith  t>, 

court  and   of  ])ra(tice,  for  the  same  pur-  Spinolla,  2  Johns.  198 ;   Van  Keimsdyk  v 

pose.     Anil  the  principle  that  they  arc  en-  Kane,   1    Gall.  371;  Lodge  v.   Phelps,  1 

titled  to  this  protection  is  universally  reeog-  Johns.  Cas.  139,  2  Caines'  Cas.  in  Error, 

ni/.ed.     Fisher  r.  Lane,  3  Wils.  3()2,  .30;{ ;  321;    Peck    v.    Ib./.ier,    14    Johns.    346; 

The   Mary,   9   Craiuh,    12(1,    144;   I'.rad-  Jones  y.  llook,  2   Hand.  303;  Wileox  ;;. 

Ktrcet  )'.  Neptune  Ins.  ('o,  3  Sumn.  (iOO.  Hunt,  13  I'et.  378;  Pickering  v.  Eisk,  6 

(i)  This  rid«!  is  constantly  asserted,  not  Venn.  102. 
only  hyall  civilians,  hut  in  numerous  ea.ses 
['J  I] 
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tract,  but  if  sued  there  it  is  only  as  a  simple  contract  that  it  will 
be  there  construed  in  respect  to  all  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  parties,  (j) 

*Some  question  has  arisen  in  the  case  of  an  arrest  in  a  suit 
on  a  contract  made  where  the  arrest  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted by  law ;  and  it  has  been  held  that  the  right  to  arrest 
would  be  that  only  which  was  given  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where   the  contract  was  made,  (k)     It  seems,  however,  *to  be 


( / )  Andrews  v.  Heniot,  4  Cow.  508, 
oveiTuliiip:  Meredith  r.  Hinsdale,  2  Caines, 
362  ;  Bank  of  United  States  v.  Donnally, 
8  Pet.  3G1  ;  Douglas  v.  Oldham,  6  N.  H. 
150 ;  Thrasher  v.  Ercrhart,  3  Gill  & 
Johns.  23-4  ;  Adams  v.  Kerr,  1  B.  &  P. 
860. 

{k)  Such  at  least  has  been  understood  to 
be  the  decision  of  the  court  in  Mclan  v. 
Fitzjames,  1  B.  &  P.  138.  We  would  sub- 
mit, however,  that  the  judgment  of  the 
court  in  that  case  proceeded  on  a  diti'erent 
ground.  It  was  an  action  on  an  instni- 
ment  executed  in  France.  The  defendant 
having  been  held  to  bail,  a  rule  was  ob- 
tained calling  on  the  plaintiff  to  show 
cause  wliy  the  bail-bond  should  not  be 
given  up  to  be  cancelled,  on  the  defend- 
ant's entering  a  common  appearance.  At 
the  hearing  an  affidavit  of  a  French  coun- 
sellor was  produced,  stating  that,  by  the 
law  of  France,  "not  only  the  person  of  the 
contractor  or  grantor  was  not  engaged  or 
liable,  but  it  was  not  even  permitted  to 
tlie  party  contracting  to  sti])ulate  that  his 
body  should  be  arrested  or  imprisoned  by 
reason  of  a  deed  of  that  sort."  After  ar- 
gument, the  court  made  the  nile  absolute. 
Heath,  J.,  dissenting.  But  it  seems  clear 
from  the  opinions  delivered  that  Ei/re,  C. 
J.,  and  Rooke,  J.,  who  constituted  a  ma- 
jority of  the  court,  went  upon  the  ground 
tliat  the  instniracnt  in  question  did  not, 
according  to  the  law  of  France,  contain 
any  personal  ohUgation,  and  did  not  authoi'- 
ize  any  proceedings  in  personam,  but  only 
in  rem.  And  it  was  upon  this  point,  that 
Heath,  J.,  ditiered  from  them.  Eijre,  C.  J., 
said:  —  "If  it  appeai-s  that  this  contract 
creates  no  personal  obligation,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  sued  as  such  by  the  laws  of 
France,  on  the  principle  of  preventing  ar- 
rests so  vexatious  as  to  be  an  abuse  of  the 
process  of  the  court,  there  seems  to  be  fair 
ground  on  which  the  court  may  interpose 
to  prevent  a  proceeding  so  oppressive  as  a 
personal  arrest  in  a  foreign  country,  at  the 


commencement  of  a  suit,  in  a  case  which,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  at  present,  authorizes 
no  jn-oceeding  against  the  person  in  the 
country  in  which  the  transaction  passed. 
If  there  could  be  none  in  France,  in  my 
opinion  there  can  be  none  here.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  what  is  no  personal  obliga- 
tion in  the  countiy  in  which  it  arises,  can 
ever  be  raised  into  a  personal  obligation 
by  the  laws  of  another.  If  it  be  a  per- 
sonal obligation  there,  it  must  be  enforced 
here  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  law 
of  this  country ;  but  what  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  is  must  be  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  country  where  it  was  en- 
tered into,  and  then  this  country  will  apply 
its  own  law  to  enforce  it."  Heath,  J.,  said  : 
— "  Tills,  on  consideration,  does  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  personal  contract,  and  if  it  be 
so,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  de- 
fendant should  be  held  to  bail.  That 
being  the  case,  we  all  agree,  that  in  con- 
struing contracts,  we  must  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
made ;  for  all  contracts  have  a  reference 
to  such  laws.  But  when  we  come  to  rem- 
edies it  is  another  thing ;  they  must  bo 
pursued  liy  the  means  which  the  law  points 
out  where  the  party  resides.  The  laws  of 
the  country  where  the  contract  was  made 
can  pnly  have  a  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  contract,  not  to  the  mode  of  enforcing 
it.  Whoever  comes  into  a  country  volun- 
tarily subjects  himself  to  all  the  laws  of 
that  country,  and  therein  to  all  the  reme- 
dies directed  by  those  laws,  on  his  partic- 
ular engagements."  Rooke,  .J.  —  "I  en- 
tirt'ly  agree  with  my  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Though  the  contract,  on  the  face  of  it,  may 
seem  to  bind  the  person  of  the  Duke  de 
Fitzjames,  by  the  words  *  binding  him- 
self,' &c.,  yet  being  made  abroad,  we  must 
consider  how  it  would  be  understood  in 
the  country  where  it  was  made.  Accord- 
ing to  the  affidavit  which  has  been  pro 
duccd  on  one  side,  and  not  contradicted  by 
the  other,  this  contract  is  considered  in 
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settled  otherwise,  arrest  being  of  the  remedy^  and  not  of  the 
right.  {/) 

So  too,  limitation  and  prescription  are  applied  only  according 
to  the  law  of  the  forum.  At  least,  it  seems  quite  well  estab- 
lished, that  a  foreigner,  bringing  an  action  on  a  debt  which  is 
barred  by  lapse  of  time  in  the  State  where  it  is  sued,  but  would 
not  be  at  home,  is  bound  by  the  law  of  the  forum,  and  cannot 
recover  payment,  (ni)  The  general  reason  is,  that  all  States 
make  their  laws  of  peace  to  prevent  oppressive  and  wasteful 
litigation  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  have  a  right  to  determine 
for  all  who  resort  to  their  tribunals,  how  soon  after  the  debt  is 
due  the  creditor  must  claim  it  or  lose  it.  But  the  question 
which  might  arise,  if  the  action  would  be  barred  if  brought  in 
the  place  of  the  .contract,  but  is  not  barred  by  the  law  of  the 
forum,  whether  the  shorter  limitation,  being  that  by  the  law  of 
the  place  of  contract,  shall  now  prevail,  is  not  so  well  settled. 
We  should  say,  however,  in  this  as  in  the  former  case,  the  law 


France  as  not  aifecting  the  person.  Then 
what  does  it  anionnt  to  ?  It  is  a  contract 
that  the  Duke's  estate  shall  be  liable  to 
answer  the  demand,  but  not  his  person. 
If  the  law  of  Trance  has  said  that  the  per- 
son shall  not  be  liable  on  such  a  contract, 
it  is  the  same  as  if  the  law  of  France  had 
been  expi-essly  asserted  in  the  contract.  If 
it  had  been  specially  ajrreed  lietwecn  the 
parties  not  to  consider  the  Duke's  person 
liable,  and  under  those  circumstances  he 
had  come  over  here,  there  would  have  been 
no  difference  between  us ;  for  if  it  were 
agre/d  there  that  the  person  should  not  bo 
liable,  it  would  not  be  lialile  here.  Now, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand  tlie  contract, 
this  is  the  true  meaninjj;  of  it.  ThedefcTid- 
ant  is  not  bound  by  the  mere  words  of  the 
contract,  l)Ut  lias  a  rij^lit  to  ex])lain  liy 
affidavit  bow  it  would  l)e  considered  in 
France.  With  the  exjilaiiation  {;iven  I 
am  satisfied,  and  liciufx  satisfied  witli  it,  I 
tliink  thi'  dircndant  should  be  jjerniitted  to 
enter  a  common  a])pearaiu-e."  Sucii  Wius 
also  understood  to  be;  tlie  turninf^-point  of 
the  case  by  Adair,  Sergeant,  wlio  showed 
cause  against  the  rule.  "  'J'liis  rule,"  said 
ho,  "  was  granted  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  tlie  security  in  (jucstion  was  tliat 
kind  of  security  wJiicii  imjiortcd  a  remedy 
against  the  j)erson  of  the  defendant,  or 
whether  it  was   only   in  the  nature  of  a 
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mortgage  on  liis  estate.  If  this  be  a  mere 
security,  affecting  the  land  and  personal 
projjcity  only  of  the  defendant,  and  if  it 
so  a])pears  on  the  face  of  it,  the  court  will 
attend  to  that  circumstance.  But  if  I  can 
show  that  it  is  a  personal  seciu'ity  affect- 
ing the  person  and  following  it  every- 
where, whatever  may  be  the  law  of  France 
as  to  tlie  form  of  proceeding,  yet  when  the 
party  is  found  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
he  may  be  jjroceeded  against  according  to 
the  rules  and  })ractice  of  the  country  in 
which  he  is  resident." 

(/)  ])e  La  Vega  v.  Vianna,  1  B.  &  Ad. 
284  ;  Imlay  v.  Ellefsen,  2  East,  453  ;  Peck 
V.  llozicr,  14  Johns.  346;  llinkley  v. 
Marean,  3  Mason,  88;  Titus  v.  Hobart, 
■5  id.  378  ;  Smith  v.  Spinolla,  2  Johns.  198; 
Woodbridge  v.  Wright,  3  Conn.  523;  At- 
water  v.  Townscnd,  4  id.  47 ;  Smith  v. 
llealy,  id.  49;  Wliittemorc  v.  Adams,  2 
Cow.  626. 

(m)  llritisli  Linen  Co.  v.  Dmmmond, 
10  B.  &  Cr.  903  ;  Van  lieimsdyk  r.  Kane, 

1  Gall.  371  ;   Le  lioy  v.  Crowninshield, 

2  Mason,  151  ;  Nash  v.  Tupper,  1  Caines, 
402 !  Bank  of  ITnitcd  States  o.  Donnally, 
8  I'et.  361  ;  Kuggles  v.  Kecler,  3  Johns. 
263;  Decouclie  r.  Savetier,  3  Johns.  Ch. 
190;  Lincoln  v.  Battelle,  6  Wend.  475; 
M'Elmoyle  v.  Cohen,  13  Pet.  312;  Thibo- 
deau  V.  Lcvassucr,  36  Me.  362. 
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of  the  forum  must  govern,  on  the  general  ground  that  the  wliole 
question  of  *limitation  or  prescription  is  one  of  process  and 
remedy,  and  not  of  right  and  obligation,  (n) 


{)))  Williams  v.  Jones,  13  East,  439; 
Medlmn-  r.  Hopkins,  3  Conn.  472  ;  Van 
Rcimsdyk  ?•.  Kane,  1  Gall.  371  ;  Le  Roy 
i\  Crowninsliield,  2  Mason,  151  ;  Iluhery. 
Stciner,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  202 ;  Decouclie  v. 
Saveticr,  3  Johns.  Ch.  190;  Ru.oc;les  v. 
Keeler,  3  Johns.  263  ;  Pearsall  v.  i)\vight, 
2  Mass.  84.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  Con- 
flict of  Laws,  §  582,  takes  this  distinction. 
"Suppose  the  statutes  of  limitation  or  pre- 
scription of  a  particular  country  do  not 
only  extinguish  the  right  of  action,  but  the 
claim  or  title  itself,  ipso  facto,  and  dcclai'C 
it  a  nullity  after  the  lapse  of  the  prescribed 
period,  and  tiic  parties  are  resident  within 
the  jtirisdiction  during  the  wliole  of  that 
period,  so  that  it  has  actually  and  fully 
operated  upon  the  case,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  question  might  properly 
arise  whether  such  statutes  of  limitation 
or  prescription  may  not  aftenvards  be  set 
up  in  any  other  country  to  which  the  par- 
ties may  remove,  by  way  of  extinguish- 
ment or  transfer  of  the  claim  or  title.  This 
is  a  point  which  does  not  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived as  much  consideration  in  the  decis- 
ions of  the  common  law  as  it  would  seem 
to  require."  In  Don  i\  Lii)i)nian,  5  CI. 
&  Fin.  16,  Lord  BroiigJutm  speaks  of  this 
as  an  excellent  distinction.  And  it  is  ap- 
proved of  by  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  Huber  v. 
Stciner,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  202.  But  in  Bul- 
ger V.  Roche,  1 1  Pick.  36,  where  a  debt 
was  contracted  in  a  foreign  countiy,  be- 
tween subjects  thereof,  who  remained  there 
until  the  debt  became  baiTcd  by  the  law  of 
limitations  of  such  country,  it  was  held 
that  such  debt  could  be  recovered  in  ^Mas- 
sachusetts,  the  action  having  lieen  brought 
within  six  years  after  the  parties  came  into 
that  commonwealth.  And  Shaiv,  C.  J., 
said  :  —  "  That  the  law  of  limitation  of  a 
foreign  country  cannot  of  itself  be  pleaded 
as  a  bar  to  an  action  in  this  common- 
wealth seems  conceded,  and  is  indeed  too 
well  settled  by  authority  to  be  drawn  in 
question.  Bynie  r.  Crowninsliield,  17 
Mass.  55.  The  authorities,  both  from  the 
civil  and  the  common  law,  concur  in  fix- 
ing the  rule,  that  the  nature,  validity,  and 
construction  of  contracts  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  place  Avhere  the 
contract  is  made,  and  that  all  remedies  for 
enforcing  such  contracts  are  regulated  by 
the  law  of  the  place  where  such  remedies 
are  pursued.  Whether  a  law  of  prescrip- 
tion or  statute  of  limitation,  which  takes 
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away  every  legal  mode  of  recovering  a 
debt,  shall  be  considered  as  affecting  the 
contract  like  payment,  release,  or  judg- 
ment, which  in  effect  extinguish  thc^  con- 
ti'act,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  affecting  the  remedy  only  by  determin- 
ing the  time  within  which  a  particular 
mode  of  enforcing  it  shall  be  pursui'd,  were 
it  an  open  question,  might  be  one  of  some 
difficulty.  It  was  ably  discussed  upon 
general  principles  in  a  late  case  (Le  Roy 
V.  Crowninshield,  2  Mason's  Rep.  151,) 
before  the  Circuit  Court,  in  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  fully  conceded,  by  the  learned 
judge,  upon  a  full  consideration  ftiid  re- 
view of  all  the  authorities,  that  it  is  now 
to  be  considered  a  settled  question.  A 
doubt  was  intimated  in  that  case,  wlicther, 
if  the  parties  had  remained  subjects  of  the 
foreign  country  until  the  term  of  limitation 
had  expired,  so  that  the  plaintiff's  remedy 
would  have  been  extinguished  there,  such 
a  state  of  facts  would  not  have  presented 
a  stronger  case,  and  one  of  more  serious 
difficulty.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  but  we  think  it  sufficient  to 
advert  to  a  well-settled  rale  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  statute  of  limitations,  to 
show  that  this  circumstance  can  make  no 
difference.  The  mle  is  this,  that  where 
the  statute  has  begun  to  nin,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  run,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
vention of  any  impediment,  which,  if  it 
had  existed  when  the  cause  of  action  ac- 
cnied,  would  have  prevented  the  o]ieration 
of  the  statute.  For  instance,  if  this  action 
accrued  in  Kova  Scotia  in  1821,  and  the 
plaintiff' or  defendant  had  left  that  country 
in  1825  within  six  years,  in  1828,  after  the 
lapse  of  six  years,  the  action  ^^ould  be  as 
effectually  barred,  and  the  remedy  extin- 
guished tiiere,  as  if  both  had  continued  to 
reside  in  Halifax  down  to  the  same  period. 
So  that  when  the  parties  met  here  in  1829, 
so  far  as  the  laws  of  that  country,  by  tak- 
ing away  all  legal  remedy,  could  affect  it, 
the  debt  was  extinguished,  and  tliat  equally 
whether  they  had  both  remained  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  those  laws  till  the  time  of 
limitation  had  elapsed,  or  whether  either 
or  both  had  previously  left  it.  The  au- 
thorities referred  to,  therefore,  n^ust  be 
held  applicable  to  a  case  where  l)oth  par- 
ties were  subject  to  the  jurisdii-tion  of  a 
foreign  State  when  the  liar  arising  from  its 
statute  of  limitations  attachod.  The  same 
conclusion  results  from  the  reason  upon 
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*If  one  holds  personal  property  by  adverse  title,  long  enough 
to  acquire  a  title  to  it  in  that  way  by  the  law  of  prescription  of 
the  place  where  he  holds  it,  and  afterwards  removes  with  the 
property  to  a  place  where  the  prescription  necessary  to  give 
title  is  longer,  the  original  owner  cannot,  as  it  seems,  maintain 
his  title  in  this  new  place,  but  is  bound  by  the  prescription  of 
the  former  place,  (o) 


SECTION    VII. 

OF   FOREIGN   MARRIAGES. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  and  is  certainly  a  doctrine 
of  English  and  American  law,  that  a  marriage  which  is  valid 
in  the  place  where  it  is  contracted  is  valid  everywhere,  (p)    The 


which  these  cases  proceed,  which  is,  that 
statutes  of  limitation  aflfect  only  the  time 
within  which  a  legal  remedy  must  lie  pur- 
sued, and  do  not  aft'ect  the  nature,  validity, 
or  construction  of  the  contract.  This 
reason,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  ap- 
plies equally  to  cases  wlicre  the  term  of 
limitation  has  chipsed,  wlien  the  jiaities 
leave  tlie  foreign  JStute,  as  to  those  where  it 
has  only  begun  to  run  before  they  have 
left  the  State,  and  elapses  afterwards." 
And  see  Ilorton  ?'.  Horner,  16  Ohio,  145; 
Pratt  V.  Hulihard,  1  Greene  (Iowa),  19; 
Hale  r.  Lawrence,  1  Zal).  714  ;  lieardsley 
?;.  Soutliniavd,  .3  (ireen,  171.  Also,  Oliio 
Civil  Code"  (IS;").'}),  §  22;  Indiana  Civil 
Code  (1852),  ^216;  Iowa  Code  (1851), 
§  1665. 

(o)  Reckford  v.  Wade,  17  Ves.  87. 
And  see  Shelby  v.  Guy,  11  Wheat.  361. 

(/()  In  iMigland  this  may  be  considered 
as- established  law,  at  least  since  1768, 
when  the  case  of  Com|)ton  v.  Bearcroft 
wa.s  decided.  That  case  is  tluis  stated 
in  Huller's  Nisi  Triiis,  pp.  11.3,  114:  — 
"  'i'h(!  ap](i'lhint  and  respondent,  both 
English  sidijccts,  and  tlu;  appellant  being 
under  age,  ran  away,  without  llu;  consent 
of  her  giuinlian,-  and  were  married  in 
Scotland,  and  on  a  suit  brought  in  the 
8{)iritual  comt  to  ainud  the  marriage,  it 
was  holdcn  that  th(!  marriage  was  good." 
An  account  of  this  case  will  be  found  also 
in  Middlcton  r.  Janveriii,  2  ilagg.  ( 'on- 
Bibt.  iiej).  44.').     The  ease  of  Conway  u. 
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Beazley,  3  Hagg.  639,  has  been  supposed 
to  hold  an  o])j)Osite  doctrine ;  but  this 
case  only  decides  that  a  Scotch  divorce, 
where  the  husband  and  wife  were  domi- 
ciled in  England  at  the  time,  and  had 
been  man-ied  in  England,  is  void  there. 
See  remarks  on  this  case  in  Bishop's 
valuable  work  on  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
§§  127,  128.  The  same  rule  is  generally 
held  in  this  countiy.  Thus  in  Medway  v. 
Needham,  IG  Mass.  157,  where  partic^s  in- 
capable by  the  law  of  Massachusetts  of 
contracting  marriage  with  each  other,  by 
reason  of  one  of  them  being  a  white  pei-- 
son  and  the  other  a  negro,  went,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  evading  the  law,  into 
Jlliode  Island,  where  such  marriages  are 
allowed,  and  were  there  married,  and  im- 
mediately returned,  it  was  Jh^UI  that  the 
marriage,  being  good  in  Rhode  Island, 
was  good  in  Massachusetts.  And  Parker, 
C.  J.,  said: — "According  to  the  case 
settled  in  England  by  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  recoginzed  by  the  courts  of 
common  law,  the  marriage  is  to  be  held 
valid  or  otherwise  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  ])lace  where  it  is  contracted;  al- 
though the  parties  went  to  the  foreign 
country  with  an  intention  to  evade  the 
laws  of  their  own.  This  doi'trine  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  general  ])rincij)les  of  law 
lelating  to  contracts ;  for  a  fraudulent 
evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
the  parties  have  their  domicil  could  not, 
except  in  the  contract  of  marriaye,  be  pro- 
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necessity  and  propriety    of  this  rule  are  so  *obvious  and  so 
stringent,  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  in  question.     Nevertheless, 


tcctcd  under  the  general  principle.  Thus 
parties  iiitendinj;-  to  make  a  usurious  har- 
piiii  cannot  give  validity  to  a  contract,  in 
■Nviiich  more  than  the  lawfid  interest  of 
their  country  is  secured,  })y  passing  into 
another  territory  vi^liere  thei'c  may  be  no 
restriction  of  interest,  or  wliere  it  is  estab- 
lished at  a  higlier  rate,  and  there  execut- 
ing a  contract  before  agreed  upon.  The 
exception  in  favor  of  marriages  so  con- 
tracted must  be  founded  on  principles  of 
policy,  with  a  view  to  j)revent  tlie  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  the  issue  of  such 
marriages,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  public 
mischief  which  would  result  from  the  loose 
state  in  which  people  so  sitinvted  would 
live."  So  in  Putnam  v.  Putnam,  8  Pick. 
433,  where  parties,  botli  resilient  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  one  of  them  having 
lieen  divorced  for  his  adulteiy,  was  there- 
fore prohibited  under  a  general  statute 
from  contracting  marriage  while  his  late 
wife  was  living,  went,  in  order  to  evade 
this  statute,  into  the  adjoining  State  of 
Connecticut,  where  no  such  prohibition 
existed,  and  were  tliere  man-ied,  and  im- 
mediately returned,  the  marriage  was  held 
to  be  good  in  Massachusetts.  Parker,  C. 
J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
after  referring  to  the  case  of  Mcdway  v. 
Needliam,  said  :  —  "This  decision  covers 
the  whole  ground  of  the  present  case,  and 
to  decide  this  against  the  petitioner  would 
be  to  overrule  that  decision.  The  court 
were  aware  of  all  the  ot)jections  to  the 
doctrine  nuiintaiued  in  that  case,  and  knew 
it  to  be  vc.rafa  (juustio  among  ci\ilians ; 
but  they  adopted  the  rule  of  the  law  of 
England  on  this  subject,  on  the  same 
gi'ound  it  was  adopted  there,  namely,  the 
extreme  danger  and  difficulty  of  vacating 
a  marriage,  which  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  where  it  was  entered  into  was 
valid.  The  condition  of  ))arties  thus  situ- 
ated, the  efllect  up(m  their  innocent  off- 
spring, and  the  outrage  to  public  morals, 
were  considered  as  strong  and  decisive 
reasons  for  giving  place  to  the  laws  of  the 
foreign  country,  not  merely  on  account  of 
comity,  for  that  would  not  Ik'  offended  by 
declaring  null  a  contract  nuide  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
parties  lived,  by  evasion,  but  from  general 
policy ;  nor  will  the  same  principle  be 
necessarily  applied  to  contracts  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  —  usurious,  gaming,  or  oth- 
ers made  unlawful  by  statute  or  common 
law ;  for  comity  will  not  require  that  the 


subjects  of  one  coimtiy  shflU  be  allowed  to 
protect  themselves  in  the  violation  of  its 
laws,  by  assuming  obligations  under  an- 
other jurisdiction,  pur|>oscly  to  avoid  the 
effect  of  those  laws.  The  law  on  this  sub- 
ject having  been  declared  by  this  court 
ten  years  ago,  in  the  case  before  cited,  it 
is  binding  upon  us  and  the  community 
until  the  legislature  shall  see  fit  to  alter  it. 
If  it  shall  be  found  inconvenient,  or  re- 
pugnant to  sound  principle,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  legislature  will  explii'itly 
enact,  that  marriages  contracted  within 
another  State,  which  if  entered  into  here 
would  be  void,  shall  have  no  force  within 
this  commonwealth.  But  it  is  a  subject 
which,  whenever  taken  into  consideration, 
will  be  found  to  require  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  wisdom."  This  judgment  was 
pronounced  in  1829.  But  in  183.'),  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, the  legislature  interfered  by  enacting 
as  follows  :  —  "  When  any  persons,  resi- 
dent in  this  State,  shall  undertake  to  con- 
tract a  maiTiage,  contrary  to  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  shall, 
in  order  to  evade  those  jjrovisions,  and 
with  an  intention  of  returning  to  reside  in 
this  State,  go  into  another  State  or  coun- 
try, and  there  have  their  marriage  solem- 
nized, and  shall  afterwards  return  and 
reside  here,  such  marriage  shall  Ite  deemed 
void  in  this  State."  liev.  Stat.  ch.  75, 
sect.  6.  As  to  what  cases  this  statute 
embraces,  see  Sutton  v.  Wairen,  10  Mete. 
451  ;  Commonwealth  r.  Hunt,  4  Cush. 
49.  The  case  of  Williams  v.  Gates,  5 
Iredell,  535,  contains  a  doctrine  materially 
different  from  that  of  the  Massachusetts 
cases  above  cited.  Tll|at  was  a  petition  by 
the  plaintiff,  as  widow  of  the  defendant's 
intestate,  for  an  allowance  out  of  his  estate. 
It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  formerly 
intermarried  with  one  Allen  in  North 
Carolina,  both  being  domiciled  there.  Her 
husband  afterwards  instituted  a  suit  against  § 
her  for  a  divorce  for  cause  of  adulteiy  on 
her  part,  in  which  there  was  a  decree 
divorcing  him  a  rlnaih)  matrimonii.  After- 
wards the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant's  in- 
testate, iioth  being  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  domiciled  there,  with  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  evading  the  laws  of  that  State, 
which  prohibited  her  from  marrying  again, 
went  into  South  Carolina  and  there  inter- 
married, according  to  the  laws  of  that 
State,  and  immediately  returned  to  North 
Carolina,  and  continued  to  live  there  for 
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it  must  be  subject  to  some  qualification.    *A  marriage  made  else- 
where would  not  be  acknowledged  as  *valid  in  a  State  the  law 


several  rears  ^s  luisbaiid  and  wife,  until 
the  death  of  the  mtestate.  And  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Nortli  Carolina  held 
this  latter  marriage  to  be  void.  Riiffin, 
C.  J.,  said  :  —  "It  is  unquestionable  that 
if  tliis  second  marriage,  in  this  •case,  had 
been  celebrated  in  this  State,  it  would 
liave  subjected  the  plaintiff  to  the  pains  of 
bigamy,  and  would  have  been  void.  The 
case  stands,  as  to  her,  precisely  as  if 
there  never  had  been  a  divorce  ;  and,  pro 
hoc  vice,  the  first  marriage  is  still  subsist- 
ing. We  conceive  the  second  mamage 
acfjuires  no  force  by  the  celebration  of  it 
having  been  in  South  Carolina.  We  have 
been  at  some  loss  to  determine  in  wliat 
sense  we  are  to  understand  the  phrase  in 
the  case,  that  the  parties  married  in  South 
Carolina,  '  according  to  the  laws  of  that 
State.'  We  suppose  it  was  meant  to  say 
thereby  merely  that  the  ceremony  was 
duly  celebrated  with  the  formalities,  and 
by  the  persons,  and  with  the  witnesses, 
there  re<piisite  to  constitute  a  marriage. 
It  would  be  great  injustice  to  our  sister 
State  to  assume  that  by  her  laws  her  o\\n 
citizens  can  marry  a  second  time,  a  former 
marriage  not  l)cing  dissolved  by  death  or 
divorce ;  or  that  she  makes  it  lawful  for 
citizens  of  other  States,  wlio  have  man-ied 
at  home,  and  by  tlieir  domestic  laws  can- 
not nuuTv  a  second  time,  to  leave  their 
own  State  and  go  into  South  Carolina  ex- 
pressly to  evade  their  own  laws,  and,  with- 
out ac(|uiring  a  domicil  in  South  Carolina, 
contract  a  marriage  there.  AVe  cannot 
supjiose  tluit  South  Carolina  allows  of 
])()lygamy,  either  by  her  own  citizens  or 
those'  of  any  otliei*  country.  Tlicrefore  we 
might  cut  the  ca*  sliort  at  tiiat  jxjint, 
U])«n  the  jjresumption  that,  tlie  conti'ary 
n«)t  expressly  appearing,  the  law  of  South 
Carolina  does  not  tolerate  this  marriage 
more  tlian  our  own  law  does,  liulecd,  we 
'believe  lliat  in  truth  she  does  not  so  nuicli, 
0  .us  wi'  have  been  inrormed  that  slie  grants 
)no  divorces.  ]Jut  if  it  were  otlierwisc,  we 
.should  still  iiohl  the  nnirriage  void.  We 
•do  not  underlake  at  present  to  say  wliat 
might  be  the  elfect  of  a  marriage  of  a  ])ei-- 
son,  in  the  situation  of  this  |ilaiiitill',  con- 
tracti'd  in  another  Stale  in  which   she   had 

liccome    lioiiii  Jidc    domiciled The 

case  before  us  is  not  one  of  a  doniieil  out 
of  North  Carolina,  but  it  is  stated  that  the 
j)arfics  were  domiciled  here,  an<l  went  to 
South  ('arolitia  in  ffaiid  of  our  law.  Now 
if  the  law  of  South  ('aiolina  allow  of  such 
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a  marriage,  and  although  it  be  true  that 
generally  marriages  are  to  be  judged  by 
the  lex  loci  contractus,  yet  every  country 
must  so  far  respect  its  own  laws,  and  their 
operation  on  its  own  citizens,  as  not  to 
allow  them  to  be  evaded  liy  acts  in  another 
countiy  purposely  to  defraud  them.  It 
cannot  allow  such  acts  abroad,  under  the 
pretence  that  they  were  lawful  there,  to 
defeat  its  own  laws  at  home,  in  their 
operation  u])on  persons  within  her  own 
territory.  If  a  person  contract  marriage 
here,  and,  living  the  other  jiarty,  he  goes 
to  Turkey,  and  marries  half  a  dozen 
wives,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  State, 
it  would  be  impossible  that  we  could  give 
up  our  whole  policy  regulating  marriages 
and  inheritances,  and  allow  all  those 
women  and  children  to  come  in  here,  as 
wives  and  heirs,  with  the  only  true  wiia 
and  heirs  according  to  our  law.  And  it 
would  be  yet  more  clear,  if  two  persons 
were  to  go  from  this  country  to  Tin-key, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  married  at 
a  place  in  which  polygamy  is  la\vful,  and 
then  coming  back  to  the  place  where  it  is 
not  lawful Certainly  every  coun- 
try should  be  disposed  to  respect  the  laws 
of  another  country  ;  but  not  more  than  its 
own.  That  ought  not  to  be  expected.  If 
a  Turk  with  two  wives  were  to  come  here, 
we  would  administer  to  them  the  justice 
dne  to  the  relations  contracted  by  them  at 
home.  15nt  an  American  marries  at  home, 
where  plurality  of  wives  is  excluded,  and 
then,  contrary  to  his  engagement  with 
that  wife,  takes  another,  where  a  plurality 
of  wives  is  tolerated,  and  the  tirst  wife 
claims  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  her  own 
conntry  from  the  courts  of  her  own  coun- 
try, while  the  second  wife  claims  from  the 
same  courts  the  immunities  and  rights 
conceded  to  her  in  the  law  of  her  original 
country.  These  claims  are  incompatible, 
and  one  only  can  be  granted  ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  obligations  arising  out 
of  the  lirst  contract  are  to  be  sustained  by 
the  country  in  which  they  were  assumed; 
and  that  our  coiu'ts  must  hold  the  second 
tnarriage  void  in  our  law,  which  denied 
the  eapai'ity  to  contract  it.  For  the  same 
reason  we  must  obey  the  positivt^  injunc- 
tion of  our  slattite,  which  applies  to  this 
case."  —  In  Dickson  v.  Dickson,  1  Yerg. 
110,  which  was  a  petition  for  Dower,  it 
a])peared  that  the  jjlaintiff  had  formerly 
been  mtuTicd  in  Kentucky,  and  had  been 
there    divorced,    she    being    the    offend- 
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of  which  forbade  it  as  incestuous ;  (q)  although  a  question 
might  ])e  made  whether  it  would  be  *held  incestuous,  so  far  as  to 
avoid  the  marriage,  if  within  the  degrees  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  the  State,  in  which  the  question  arose,  or  only  if  it»be  between 
kindred  who  are  too  near  to  marry  by  the  law  of  the  civilized 
world.  (/•)  Thus,  if  it  be  the  law  in  England  that  a  man  shall 
not  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  the  validity  of  such  a 
marriage  contracted  abroad  might  be  determined  in  England 
by  a  reference  to  the  question  of  domicil.  That  is,  an  English- 
man going  abroad,  and  there  marrying  his  wife's  sister,  might, 
on  his  return,  be  held  not  to  have  legally  married ;  while  two 
Americans  contracting  such  a  marriage  here,  where  it  is  cer- 
tainly lawful,  would  be  held  to  be  husband  and  wife  in  Eng 


injj  l)arty.  She  afterwards  removed  to 
Tennessee  and  was  married  again,  her 
former  imsliand  living.  It  further  ap- 
peared, that  by  the  htw  of  Kentueky,  a 
divorce  ohtained  in  that  State  does  not 
release  the  offending  ]>arty  from  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  bigamy,  if  he  or  she 
afterwards  marry.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  question  arose  whether  the 
second  marriage  should  be  held  valid  by 
the  courts  of  Tennessee.  And  it  was  he/d 
that  it  should.  Catron,  J.,  said  :  —  "  Alary 
May  was  legally  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band, Benjamin  May,  by  the  Union  Cir- 
cuit in  Kentucky  ;  being  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter 
and  the  parties  —  the  decree  dissolving 
the  marriage  is  conclusive  on  all  the  world. 
Tlie  statute  of  Kentucky  ])rovides  that 
the  otfeiiding  party  (the  ])etitioner  in  this 
case)  sliiUl  not  be  released  from  the  mar- 
riage contractybut  shall  be  subject  to  all 
the  j)ains  and  penalties  of  l)igamy.  It  is 
impo.s'sible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
all  the  relations  of  wife  shall  exist  when 
she  has  no  luisband ;  who,  as  soon  as  the 
decree  dissolving  the  marriage  was  pro- 
nounced, was  an  unmarried  and  single 
man,  freed  from  all  connections  and  rela- 
tions to  his  former  wife ;  and  equally  so 
was  the  petitioner  freed  from  all  man-iage 
ties  and  relations  to  Benjamin  May,  in 
reference  to  whom  she  stood  like  unto 
even'  man  in  the  community.  Therefore, 
he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  second 
man-iage.  Who  has  *  Not  the  common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  whose  penal  laws 
cannot  extend  beyond  her  own  territorial 
jurisdiction,  and  cannot  be  executed  or 
noticed  in  this  State,  whore  the  second 
marriage  took  place,  and  the  violation  of 
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said  laws  was  effected.  Had  Mary  May 
married  a  second  time  in  Kentucky,  such 
second  marriage  would  not  be  -loid  be- 
cause slie  continued  tlie  wife  of  Benjamin 
May,  l)ut  l>ecausc  such  second  marriage  in 
that  State  would  have  been  in  violation  of 
a  highly  penal  law  against  bigamy ;  and 
it  being  a  well-settled  principle  of  law 
that  any  contract  which  violates  the  jienal 
laws  of  the  country  where  made  shall  be 
void.  The  inquiry  with  this  court  is  not, 
however,  nor  cannot  lie  wlietlicr  the  laws  of 
Kentucky  have  been  viohxted  by  this  sec- 
ond marriage  —  but  have  our  own  laws 
been  violated?  The  act  of  1820,  ch.  18, 
against  bigamy,  declares  it  felony  for  any 
person  to  many  having  a  foniier  husband 
or  wife  living.  Mary  May  had  no  hus- 
band living,  and  is  not  guilty  of  bigamy 
by  our  statute ;  nor  has  she  violated  the 
sanction  of  any  penal  law  of  tliis  State." 
See  further,  on  the  proposition  stated  in 
the  text,  Scrimsliire  i\  Scrimshire,  2  Ilagg. 
Consist.  Kep.  3<)5;  Herbert  v.  Herbert,  id. 
263,  3  Phillimore,  58  ;  Swift  v.  Kellv,  3 
Knapp,  257  ;  Munro  v.  Saunders,  6  Bligh, 
468;  State  v.  Patterson,  2  Ircd.  346; 
Fornshill  v.  Murray,  1  Bland's  Ch.  479  ; 
Dumaresly  v.  Fishly,  3  A.  K.  Marsh.  368  ; 
Wall  V.  Williamson,  8  Ala.  48  ;  Lacon  f. 
Higgins,  3  Stark.  J  78;  Morgan  v.  Mc- 
Ghee,  5  Humph.  13. 

(7)  Greenwood  v.  Curtis,  6  Mass.  358, 
378 ;  Sneed  v.  Ewing,  5  J.  J.  Marsh.  460, 
489;  Sutton  r.  Warren,  10  Met.  451. 
And  see  Wightman  v.  Wightman,  4 
Johns.  Ch.  343. 

(?■)  See  Sutton  v:  Warren,  10  Met.  451, 
and  Bonham  v.  Badgley,  2  Gihnan,  622, 
as  cited  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  563,  n.  (c). 
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land.  We  think,  however,  that  both  here  and  in  England  the 
law  of  the  place  of  the  marriage  would  prevail  in  such  a  case 
over  the  law  of  the  domicil.  {s)  But  if  a  married  man,  a 
*citizen  of  one  of  our  States,  journeyed  into  a  Mormon  territory, 
and  there  married  again,  he  certainly  would  not  be  held  on  his 
return  to  be  the  lawful  husband  of  two  wives.  And  it  may  be, 
at  least,  conjectured,  that  if  a  Mormon  came  into  Massachu- 
setts or  New  York  with  half  a  dozen  wives,  he  would  not  be 
held  there  to  be  the  lawful  husband  of  all  of  them,  (t) 


(x)  See  pi'ecedinp:  note.  In  Warrender 
V.  Wan-ender,  9  Bligh,  89,  112,  Lord 
Browiiiam  said,  obiter  however  :  —  "  We 
sboiiid  expect  that  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese courts  Avould  hold  an  English  mar- 
riaoe  avoidable  bet\veen  uncle  and  niece, 
or  brother  and  sister-in-law,  t'longh  solem- 
nized uniU'r  pajial  (lis]icnsati(>n,  l)ecause  it 
would  c-lcarly  be  avoiilablcin  tliis  country. 
But  I  strongly  incline  to  think  that  our 
courts  would  refuse  to  sanction,  and  would 
avoid  by  sentence,  a  marriage  between 
those  relatives  contracted  in  the  Peninsula, 
under  dispensation,  altliough  beyond  all 
•doubt  such  a  marriage  would  there  be  valid 
;by  the  lex  lori  contractus,  anil  incapable  of 
being  set  aside  by  any  proceedings  in  that 
-countiy."  In  True  v.  Kanney,  1  Post. 
-55,  (jilchrlst,  C.  J.,  extends  the  exception 
to  the  rule  that  mamages  valid  where 
•celeliratcd  are  ^•alid  everywhere  to  cases  in 
which  the  marriage  is  o|iposed  to  "the 
muincipal  institutions  of  the  country" 
where  the  rule  is  sought  to  be  ayiplied. 
:See  anfc,  vol.  1,  p.  565,  n.  (/).  I3ut  we 
think  this  is  going  rather  too  far.  In 
Greenwood  i:  Curtis,  6  Mass.  358,  378, 
the  coint  say:  —  "If  a  foreign  State 
allows  of  marriages  incestuous  by  the  law 
of  nature,  as  iietwecn  parent  and  child, 
Fu<-Ii  marriage  could  not  be  allowed  to 
liave  any  validity  hen'.  But  maiTiagcs 
not  tiiituraily  unlawful,  but  ijrohibited  l)y 
tlic  law  of  one  State  and  not  of  another,  if 
celebrated  where  they  arc  not  prohibited, 
would  be  liolden  valid  in  a  State  where 
tliey  an;  not  allowecl;  As  in  this  State,  a 
marriage  between  a  iM:ni  :inil  bis  deecMsed 
wife's  sister  is  lawful,  Imi  ii  is  iidt  so  in 
sonic  States.  Such  a  iiiiiniiige  celebrateil 
lien-  would  be  lu'ld  \:ilid  in  any  other 
State,  iiiid  the  jiartii's  eniilleil  to  the  bene- 
(its  of  the  matrimonial  contract."  And 
Mr.  .Justice  Slorij,  after  quoting  this  lan- 
fjuage,  says  : —  "  Indeed,  in  the  diversity 
of  religious  opinions  in  Christian  coun- 
tries,  a  larg(!  space  must    be  alloweil  ior 
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interi:)retation,  as  to  religious  duties,  rights, 
and  solenniities.  In  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries of  continental  Europe,  there  are 
many  prohibitions  of  mamage,  which  are 
connected  with  religious  canons  and  estab- 
lishments, and  in  most  countries  there 
are  some  positive  or  customary  prohibi- 
tions, which  involve  peculiarities  of  re- 
ligious 0]nnion  or  of  conscientious  doubt. 
It  would  be  most  inconvenient  to  hold  all 
marriages  celebrated  elsewhere  void  which 
are  not  in  scrupulous  accordance  with  the 
local  in.stitutions  of  a  particular  country." 
Confl.  of  Laws,  §  116.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  even  incestuous  marriages  are 
not  void  at  common  law,  but  only  void- 
able ;  and  voidable  only  during  the  lives 
of  both  ]iarties  ;  for  after  the  death  of 
either,  they  are  valid,  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  children,  and  it  would  seem  all 
other  purposes.  See  1  Bl.  Com.  434,  435, 
and  2  Inst.  614.  See  also,  Bonham  v. 
Badgley,  2  Gilm.  622  ;  Sutton  r.  Warren, 
10  Met".  453;  Kay  v.  Sherwood,  1  Curt. 
193,  199.  The  rule  is,  that  for  c/«7  dis- 
abilities, such  as  prior  mamage,  idiocy, 
and  the  like,  the  marriage  may  be  declared 
either  before  or  after  the  death  'of  the  par- 
tics,  or  either  of  them,  tp  have  l)een  void 
from  the  beginning;  but  for  cr/vw^/ca/ disa- 
bilities only  during  the  lives  of  both  ;  and 
canonical  disabilities  are  said  to  be  con- 
sanguinity, aflinity,  and  certain  corjjoral 
infirmilies.  See  I'^liiott  v.  (iurr,  2  Pliill. 
10;  (lathings  v.  AVilliams,  5  Iredell,  487. 
The  statute  of  0  Wm.  4,  ch.  54,  nuikcs 
some  of  these  tnarriages  absolutely  void. 

(t)  It  might  be  a  different  question 
whether  his  children  by  all  his  wives,  who 
were  ei/iial/i/  his  wives,  were  all  legitimate. 
In  Wall  /•-  Williamson,  3  Ala.  48,  the 
com't  siiy  :  —  "A  ](arallcl  case  to  a  Turk- 
ish or  other  marriage  in  an  inlidel  coun- 
try, will  jirobiibiy  be  found  among  all  our 
savage  tribes  ;  but  can  it  be  possible  that 
the  children  nuist  lie  illcgitinuitc  if  i)oniof 
the  second    or   other   succeeding    wife?" 
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The  fact  that  the  parties  went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trat'tiiig  a  marriage  there,  which  would  be  illegal  at  home, 
ought,  it  might  seem,  to  destroy  the  validity  of  the  marriage  at 
home.  But  the  contrary  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  held, 
and  to  be  established  in  England  and  in  this  country.  («) 
There  must,  however,  be  some  limit  to  this.  The  common 
case  of  Gretna  Green  marriages  only  shows  that  persons  may 
be  married  in  Scotland,  and  then  regarded  in  England  as  hus- 
band and  wife,  who  could  not  have  been  married  in  that  vmy  in 
England.  At  least  we  are  not  aware  of  any  English  case 
recognizing  the  validity  of  a  marriage  contracted  abroad  be- 
tween English  subjects  who  could  not,  in  any  way,  become 
legally  husband  and  wife  by  any  marriage  contracted  in  Eng- 
land. In  Massachusetts  the  cases  go  somewhat  further,  but 
expressly  except  those  foreign  marriages  "  which  would  tend  to 
outrage  the  principles  and  feelings  of  all  civilized  nations."  (y) 
It  may,  however,  be  *remarked,  that  while  the  converse  of  this 
rule  is  also  true,  and  a  marriage  which  is  void  where  contracted 
is  valid  nowhere,  {iv)  there  must  also  be  some  exceptions  to  this 
rule;  as  if  two  Americans  intermarried  in  China,  where  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  presence  of  an  American  chaplain, 
according  to  the  American  forms.  If  such  a  marriage  were 
perfectly  void  in  China,  it  would  nevertheless  be  held  certainly 
valid  here,  (a;) 
/^    . 

And  in  reference  to  the  case  put  in  the  in  tliis  country,  because  such  a  marriage 

text,  Eiiffiii,  C.  J.,  says,  in  Williams  i\  mipht  l)e  void  by  the  laws  of  France,  as 

Oatcs,  5  Iredell,  535,  541,  i-itvilaiift\  p.  107,  i)cr]ia[)s  it  was,  if  solemnized  by  a  Protes- 

n.    (p)  :  —  "If  a    Turk   witli    two    wives  tant  priest,  whom   the}'  do   not  acknowl- 

were  to  come  here,  we  would  administer  edge,    or  if  in   any  way  clandestine,   or 

to  them  the  justice  due  to  the  relations  without   consent  ;    and  that   therefore   it 

contracted  by  them  at  home."  should  be  set  aside  by  a  court  in  England, 

(h)  See  ante,  p.  104,  n.  (/>).  upon  account  of  its  being  void  by  the  law 

(f)  Medway  v.  Needham,  16  IMass.  157.  of  France  I      No."      And  on  ])".  432,  he 

(w)    M'Culloch    V.    ]\I'Culloch,    Ferg.  says:  —  "And  here  I  must  obsen-e,  that 

Divorce  Cases,  257  ;    Dalrymple  r.   Dal-  I  do  not  mean  that  eveiy  domicil  is  to 

r}-mplo,  2  Hagg.  Consist.  Kep.  54.;  Kent  give   a  jurisdiction  to  a  foreign  countiy, 

V.  Burgess,  11   Sim.  361;   Scrimshire  v.  so  that  the  laws  of  that  country  are  neces- 

Scrimshire,  2  Hagg.  Consist.  Rep.  395.  sarily  to  obtain  and  attach  ujion  a  mar- 

(x)  Ruding  r.  Smith,  2  Hagg.  Consist,  riage  solemnized  there ;    for  wlrat  would 

Rep.  371  ;  Kent  r.  Burgess,  11  Sim.  3GI  ;  become  of  our  factories  abroad,  in  Leg- 

The    King  r.  Bramj)ton,  10    East,    282  ;  horn  or  elsewhere,  where  the  man-iage  is 

Newbury    v.    Brunswick,    2    Venn.    151.  only  by  the  law  of   England,  and  might 

In  Harford  v.  Morris,  2  Hagg.   Consist,  be  void  by  the  law  of  that  country ;  noth- 

Rep.  430,  Sir  George  Hai/  says  :  —  "  Will  ing  will  be  admitted  in  this  court  to  atiect 

anybody  say,  that  before  the  act,  a  mar-  such  maiTiages  so  celebrated,  evih  where 

riage  solemnized  by  persons  going  over  to  the  parties*  are  domiciled." 
Calais,  or  haiipeuing  to  be  there,  was  void 
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It  is  also  the  general  rule,  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  incidents  of  marriage,  and  contracts  in  relation  to 
marriage,  as  settlements  of  property  and  the  like,  are  to  be 
construed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  these  were  made ;  for 
any  dilferent  construction  cannot  be  supposed  to  carry  into 
effect  the  intentions  and  agreements  of  the  parties,  or  to  deal 
with  them  justly.  {>/)  This  being  the  reason  of  the  rule,  it  can- 
not apply  to  the  construction  of  settlements  and  the  like,  where 
tlie  parties  are  married  while  accidentally  or  transiently  absent 
from  their  homes,  without  actual  or  intended  change  of  domicil, 
and  make  their  settlements  or  arrangements  there,  at  the  time 
of  marriage ;  for  in  such  cases  the  law  of  the  domicil  should 
govern,  and  the  marriage,  although  actually  foreign,  should  be 
regarded  as  constructively  and  virtually  domestic.  For,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  *rights  of  the  parties,  as  springing  from  the're- 
lation  of  marriage,  must  be  determined  by  the  place  where 
they  then  supposed  themselves,  and  intended  to  be,  domi- 
ciled, (z) 

In  respect  to  the  capacity  of  the  wife  to  contract  with  a  third 
party,  we  are  inclined  to  hold  that  the  law  of  the  place  of  the 
contract  determines  this,  as  well  as  other  questions  of  capacity, 
at  least  in  respect  to  personal  contracts,  although  in  the  absence 
of  sufficiently  direct  adjudication,  and  in  the  conflict  of  opinion 
to  be  found  in  text  wTiters,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the 
law  is  on  this  point.  And  it  must  depend  much  on  the  circum- 
stances. If  an  American  wife,  for  instance,  being  only  on  a 
brief  visit  in  some  country  where  she  may  contract,  does  so  on 
some  accidental  occasion,  it  might  be  more  doubtful  whether 
the  contract,  though  valid  where  made,  would  have  any  force 

((/)  lM'!ml)crt  V.  Turst,  Prec.  in  Ch.  207,  sporificd  foreign  law.   Bonrcicrj>.  Lanusso, 

1  liru.  r.  C.  38,   llobcrtfion's  Ap]).  Cas.  3  Martin,  581.     But  though  the  contraet 

3;  Anstrutlier  I".  Adair,  2  My.  &  K.  .513;  be  made  in  one  country,  and  it  refer  to 

Frcenioult    v.    Dedire,   1    P.    Wnis.  429;  the  law  of  another,  it  will  be  valid  and 

Dccouelie  V.  Saveticr,  3  Johns.  Cli.  190;  eli'cctual  if  both  parlies  have  agreed  upon 

Crosl)y  V.  Perger,  .3  Edw.   Ch.  .'538;  J)c  making  tliat  other  country  their  plaee  of 

Barante  r.  (!ott,  0  Harl).  492.  residence,    and    (\n    actually   settle    there. 

(r)  [.e  Breton  v.  Nouchct,  3  Mart.  GO  ;  For  even  withdiit  a  contract,  the  rights  of 
Fonl  V.  J''ord,  14  id.  .')74 ;  Allen  v.  AlU'n,  the  luisband  to  the  wife's  property  are  de- 
ft Kol).  La.  104;  Doe  v.  Vin'dill,  .5  P.  &  tcrinined  in  sucii  case  by  the  law  of  the 
Cr.  438.  It  He(!nis  tliat  j)artics  cannot  l)y  intended  and  actual  subsecpient  donncil. 
a  cont^Hct  unide  in  I>ouisiinia  provide  Le  Breton  v.  Miles,  8  Paige,  261  ;  Kuce- 
cffectnally  that  tlie  rights  of  "the  parties  land  v.  Enslcy,  Meigs,  620;  Lyon  v. 
glial!  be  (ictennined  by  the  provisions  of  a  Knott,  2  Am.  Law  Keg.  604. 
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on  her  return  to  this  country.  But  if  husband  and  wife  go 
abroad,  and  visit  a  country  for  business  purposes,  and  there  enter 
into  business  contracts  obligatory  on  both  by  the  law  of  that 
place,  although  it  might  be  difficult  to  enfoi^-e  the  contract 
against  the  wife  in  America,  while  the  husband  lived,  we 
should  think  the  contract  would  be  valid,  and  enforceable 
here  after  her  husband's  death,  and  perhaps  against  a  second 
husband,  (a) 

There  is  ©ne  peculiar  result  of  marriage,  which  seems  to  be 
an  exception.  In  some  places,  if  the  parents  of  a  child  inter- 
marry after  his  birth,  this  marriage  legitimates  him.  In  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country  it  does  not.  It  has  been  held  in  Eng- 
land that  such  subsequent  marriage  in  Scotland,  where  it  legiti- 
mates the  child,  did  not  so  far  legitimate  him  *in  England  as 
to  enable  him  to  take  by  inheritance  land  situated  in  Eng- 
land, (b)  The  rule  would  be  otherwise  as  to  personal  property, 
the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  parents  determining  the  legiti- 
macy as  to  that.  And  we  think  that  such  a  marriage  in  Scot- 
land, supposing  parents  and  child  afterwards  to  come  to 
America  and  be  naturalized  here,  would  be  held  here  to  make 
the  child  an  heir,  as  well  as  to  give  him  all  other  rights  of  legiti- 
macy, (c) 

The  place  of  marriage  does  not  determine  absolutely  as  to 
the  domicil  acquired  by  marriage.  It  would  be  obviously  un- 
reasonable to  permit  the  domicil  of  the  parties  to  depend  upon 
the- mere  place  where  the  marriage  is  celebrated,  while  the 
parties  are  perhaps  only  in  transitu.  '  This  question  is  therefore 
settled  by  their  actual  domicil  at  the  time;  the  husband's 
domicil  is  determined  by  the  two  elements  of  actual  residence 
and  intent,  as  in  other  cases  ;  while  the  wife  acquires  by  mar- 
riage the  domicil  of  the  husband,  and  changes  it  as  his 
.changes,  (d)     And  in  such  case  the  wife's  rights  in  *and  to  the 


(a)  In  the  absence  of  much  direct  atlju-  (?;)  Doe  v.  Vardill,  5  B.  &  Cr.  438,  9 

dication,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  follow-  Bligh,  32. 

ing  authorities,  as  bearing   more   or  less  (c)  Such  seems  vcr}-  certainly  to  be  the 

directly  upon  this  question.     Polydore  v.  doctrine  of  the  greater  number  and  most 

Prince,    Ware,   402  ;    Drufe    v.    Thorne,  authoritative  of  the  civilians.     See  Story 

Aleyn,    72  ;    Thompson    v.    Ketcham,    8  on  Contl.  of  Laws,  §  93  a,  ct  seq. 

Johns.     189  ;     Garnier    v.    Poydras,     13  {d)   See  antp,  p.  94,  n.   (//).      But   the 

Louis.    177;    Potter   v.    Brown,    5    East,  wife  may,  so  far  as  the  (piestion  of  (liv(n-cc 

131.  is  concerned,  have  a  duniicil  distinct  from 
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property  of  the  husband,  or  her  own,  would  be  determined  by 
the  law  of  that  domicil,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  personal 
property  of  both,  and  the  real  property  of  the  husband.  If  the 
wife  had  real  property  in  the  country  of  her  own  domicil,  hers 
and  her  husband's  rights  in  respect  to  it  might  now  be  governed 
by  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce. 


that  of  the  husband.  In  Harteaii  v. 
Harteau,  14  Pick.  181,  Shaw,  C.  J.,  after 
considering  certain  questions  arising  in 
the  case  which  have  no  direct  bearing 
upon  this  point,  says  :  —  "  This  suggests 
another  course  of  incjuiry,  that  is,  how  far 
the  maxim  is  applicable  to  this  case,  that 
the  domicil  of  the  wife  follows  that  of  the 
husband.  Can  this  maxim  be  true,  in  its 
application  to  this  subject,  where  the  wife 
claims  to  act,  and  by  law,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent and  in  certain  cases,  is  allowed  to  act 
adversely  to  her  husband  ?  It  would  oust 
the  court  of  its  jurisdiction,  in  all  cases 
where  the  husband  should  change  his 
domicil  to  another  State  before  the  suit  is 
instituted.  It  is  in  the  power  of  a  hus- 
band to  change  and  fix  his  domicil  at  his 
will.  If  the  maxim  could  apply,  a  man 
might  go  from  this  county  to  Providence, 
take  a  house,  live  in  open  adultery,  aban- 
doning his  wife  altogether,  and  yet  she 
could  not  libel  for  a  divorce  in  this  State, 
where,  till  such  change  of  domicil,  they 
had  always  lived.  He  clearly  lives  in 
Rhode  Island ;  her  domicil,  according  to 
the  maxim,  follows  his ;  she  therefore,  in 
contemi)lation  of  law,  is  domiciled  there 
too ;  so  that  neither  of  the  parties  can  be 
said  to  live  in  this  Commonwealth.  It  is 
prol)ably  a  juster  view,  to  consider  that 
the  maxim  is  founded  upon  the  thcori'tic 
identity  of  person  and  of  interest  between 
husband  and  wife,  as  established  by  law, 
and  the  presumption,  that  from  the  nature 
of  that  relation  the  home  of  the  one  is 
that  of  tlie  other,  and  intended  to  i)ro- 
mote,  strengthen,  and  secure  tlieir  interests 
in  tliis  relation,  as  it  ordinarily  exists, 
where  union  ami  harmony  ])revail.  But 
the  law  will  recognize  u  wife  as  having  u 
separate  existence  and  separate  interests, 
and  separate  rights,  in  tliose  cases  wJiere 
the  exiiress  objiect  of  all  proceedings  is  to 
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show  that  the  relation  itself  ought  to  be 
dissolved,  or  so  modilied  as  to  esta))lish 
separate  interests,  and  ^specially  a  sepa- 
rate domicil  and  home,  bed  and  board  be- 
ing put,  a  part  for  the  whole,  as  expressive 
of  the  idea  of  home.  Otherwise,  the  par- 
ties in  this  respect  would  stand  upon  very 
unequal  grounds,  it  being  in  the  ])0wcr  of 
the  husband  to  change  his  domicil  at  will, 
but  not  in  that  of  the  wife."  Mr.  Bishop, 
in  his  work  on  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
§  730,  after  quoting  from  the  preceding 
case,  says  :  —  "And  the  doctrine  that,  for 
purposes  of  divorce,  the  wife  may  have  a 
domicil  separate  from  her  husband,  is  well 
established  in  the  American  tribunals,  al- 
though some  of  the  authorities  would 
seem  to  take  the  distinction,  (it  is  sulmiit- 
ted  without  proper  foamdation,)  that  a 
wife  cannot  lose  her  domicil  by  the  hus- 
band's change  of  residence  after  the  offence 
is  committed,  yet  cannot  on  the  other 
hand  acquire  a  new  one.  Indeed  it  has 
been  distinctly  laid  down  that  tlie  wife 
cannot,  by  a  removal  of  her  hal)itation 
after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  ac- 
quire a  new  jurisdiction  in  which  to  prose- 
cute her  claim  for  divorce,  though  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  preponderance  of  American 
authority,  as  well  as  weight  of  argument, 
is  greatly  the  other  way."  See  further  on 
this  (|uestion,  Irby  v.  Wilson,  1  l)ev.  & 
Bat.  E(j.  568,  582;  Frarv  v.  Prarv,  10  N. 
H.  01  ;  Harding  v.  Alden,  9  Greenl.  140; 
Sawtell  V.  Sawtell,  1 7  Conn.  284 ;  Brett 
r.  Brett,  5  Met.  2.33 ;  Tolen  v.  Tolcn,  2 
Blackf  407  ;  Jackson  r.  Jackson,  1  Johns. 
425;  Maguire  ?v  Maguire,  7  Dana,  J  81; 
I'awlingV.  Willson,  1.3  Johns.  192,  208. 
]f  the  husliaiul  and  wife  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  a  judicial  decree,  and  are  living 
separate,  the  domicil  of  the  wife  is  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  the  husband.  Wil- 
liams V.  Dormer,  9  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  598. 
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SECTION    VIII. 

OF   FOREIGN   DIVORCES. 

The  relation  of  the  law  of  jilace  to  the  subject  of  divorce 
presents  questions  of  much  difficulty.  And  although  we  have 
many  cases  involving  some  of  these  questions,  decided  after 
very  full  consideration,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
some  topics  remain,  in  relation  to  which  there  exists  at  present 
much  uncertainty. 

The  law  of  divorce  differs  greatly  in  different  countries,  be- 
cause marriage  itself  is  viewed  under  so  great  a  diversity,  of 
aspect.  The  Catholic  Church  regards  it  as  a  sacrament,  over 
which  the  civil  law  and  civil  tribunals  have  no  power  whatever, 
and  which  can  only  be  dissolved  by  the  supreme  *spiritual  power 
of  the  Church.  Protestants  deny  it  to  be  a  sacrament.  They 
regard  it  as  a  civil  contract,  of  a  religious  character  it  may  be, 
and  therefore  properly  associated  with  religious  ceremonies.; 
but  wholly  within  the  power  of  the  civil  authority.  But  Eng- 
land, which  was  Catholic  while  its  common  law  was  in  course 
of  formation,  had  no  means  provided  for  effecting  divorce  after 
it  became  Protestant;  and  in  that  country  complete  divorce,  a 
vinculo,  is  effected  only  by  parliament.  In  nearly  all  other 
Protestant  countries  judicial  tribunals  may  grant  divorces.  In 
the  States  of  this  Union,  divorce  is  granted  in  some  by  the  tri- 
bunals, for  reasons  which  are  defined  by  statute.  In  some 
States  these  causes  are  limited  to  adultery,  and  facts  of  equiva- 
lent character,  and  in  others  are  extremely  liberal,  not  to  say 
lax.  And  in  some  of  the  States  it  is  the  custom  for  the  legisla- 
tures to  grant  divorces  by  private  acts,  and  in  practice  this  is 
sometimes  done  for  very  feeble  reasons,  and  almost  without 
other  reason  than  the  request. 

The  question  must  therefore  be  one  of  much  difficulty,  how 
far  a  State  will  recognize  the  validity  of  a  foreign  divorce, 
granted,  perhaps,  for  causes  which  the  law  of  the  tribunal  try- 
ing the  question  would  hold  to  be  wholly  insufficient. 

The  general  rule  is  certainly  this.     A  divorce  granted  in  a 
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State  in  which  both  parties  had  their  actual  domicil,  and  also 
were  married,  is  valid  everywhere,  (e)  Then  it  may  be  said 
that,  generally,  every  State  recognizes  the  validity  of  a  divorce 
granted  where  both  parties  have  their  actual  domicil,  if  granted 
according  to  the  law  of  that  place.  It  has  been  very  authorita- 
tively declared  to  be  the  law  of  England,  that  the  tribunals  of 
that  country  acknowledge  no  foreign  divorce  of  an  English  mar- 
riage. (/)      A  more  careful   consideration  *of  the  cases  would, 


(e)  Story's  Confl.  of  Laws,  §  201  ;•  2 
Kent's  Com.  108.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  this  rule  establislied  by  distinct  ad- 
judications, for  the  reason  that  it  is  too 
well  settled  to  be  questioned. 

(/)  In  LoUey's  case,  Kuss.  &  Ey.  Cr. 
Cas.  237,  English  subjects  were  mamed 
in  England ;  the  husband  went  to  Scot- 
land ;  there  he  was  divorced  a  vinculo ; 
he  returned  to  England  and  married  there, 
his  first  wife  living ;  he  was  indicted  for 
bigamy,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  trans- 

S citation.  Lord  Brougham,  in  deciding 
I'Carthy  r.  Decaix,  2  Iluss.  &  My.  614, 
619,  comments  upon  Lollcy's  case,  and 
upon  Lord  Eldons  remarks  upon  it, 
and  says  :  —  "I  find,  from  the  note  of 
\Vhat  fell  from  Lord  Ekioii  on  the  present 
appeal,  tliat  his  lordship  labored  under 
considerable  misapprehension  as  to  the 
facts  in  Lollcy's  case  ;  he  is  represented 
as  saying  he  will  n(3t  admit  that  it  is  the 
settled  law,  and  that  therefore  he  will  not 
decide,  whether  the  maniage  was  or  not 
prematurely  determined  by  the  Danish 
divorce.  His  words  are,  '  I  will  not  with- 
out other  assistance  take  upon  myself  to 
do  so.'  Now,  if  it  has  not  validly  and  by 
the  higliest '  autliorities  in  Westminster 
Hall  been  liolden,  that  a  foreign  divorce 
cannot  dissolve  an  English  marriage,  then 
nothing  whatever  lias  been  established. 
For  what  was  Lollcy's  case  1  It  was  a 
case  the  strongest  ])ossible  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  contcndi'd  for.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  cixil  right,  Init  of  felony.  IaA- 
ley  had  lioni'i  Jiilc,  and  in  a  confident  belief, 
founded  on  the  authoi'ity  of  the  Scotch 
lawy<Ts,  that  th(;  Scotch  divorce  had  ef- 
fectually di<solved  bis  prior  lOnglish  mar- 
riage, intermarried  in  JMiglanil,  li\ing  his 
first  wife.  He  was  tried  at  Lancaster  for 
bigamy,  and  found  guilty  ;  but  the  jioiiit 
was  reserved,  and  was  afterwards  argued 
before  all  the  most  learned  judges  of  the; 
da}',  who  after  bearing  tlie  ease  fully  and 
tliorougbly  diseusserl,  first  at  Westniiust<'r 
Hall,  and  then  at  Sergeant's  Imi,  gave  a 
clear  and  unanimous  opinion,  tliat  no  di- 
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vorce,  or  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  di- 
vorce, in  any  foreign  countrj^  Scotland 
included,  could  dissolve  a  marriage  con- 
tracted in  England;  and  they  sentenced 
Lolley  to  seven  years'  transportation.  And 
he  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  hulks  for 
one  or  two  years ;  though  in  mercy  the 
residue  of  his  sentence  was  ultimately  re- 
mitted. I  take  leave  to  say,  he  ought  not 
to  have  gone  to  the  hulks  at  all,  because 
he  had  acted  bond  fide,  though  this  did  not 
prevent  his  conviction  from  being  legal. 
But  he  was  sent  notwithstanding,  as  if  to 
sliow  clearly  that  the  judges  were  confi- 
dent of  the  law  they  had  laid  down ;  so 
that  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  the  remission  argued 
the  least  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  judges. 
Even  if  the  punishment  had  been  entirely 
remitted,  the  remission  would  have  been 
on  the  ground  tliat  there  had  Ijccn  no 
criminal  intent,  though  that  had  been  done 
which  the  hiw  declares  to  be  felony.  I 
hold  it  to  be  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that 
LoUey's  case  stands  as  the  settled  law  of 
Westminster  Hall  at  this  day.  It  has 
been  unilbrmly  recognized  since ;  and  in 
particular  it  was  repeatedly  made  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  before  Lord  Eldon  him- 
self, in  the  two  appeals  of  Tovey  i\  Lind- 
say, 1  Dow,  117,  131,  in  tlie  House  of 
Lords,  when  I  furnished  his  lordsliip  with 
a  note  of  Lollcy's  case,  which  he  followed 
in  disposing  of  both  those  appeals,  so  far 
as  it  afieeted  them.  That  case  then  set' 
tied  tliat  no  foreign  proceeding  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  divorce  in  an  ecclesiastical  court 
could  effectually  dissolve  an  English  mar- 
riage." But  in  Conway  v.  Beazley,  3 
Hagg.  Ecc.  Rep.  639,  643,  Dr.  J.iis/iincjton 
says  :  —  "  Cases  have  been  cited  in  which 
it  is  alleged  that  a  final  decision  has  been 
pronounced  by  very  high  authority  upon 
the  o])cration  of  a  Scotch  divorce  on  an 
English  marriage,  —  tliat  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  a  marriage  celebrated  in 
ICngland  cannot  be  dissolved  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  Scotch  tribunal,  —  that  the  con- 
tract remains  for  ever  indissoluble.     The 
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however,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  established  rule  in 
England  goes  no  further,  than  that  an  *Engli8h  marriage  cannot 
be  terminated  by  a  foreign  divorce,  unless  both  parties  are  act- 
ually domiciled  in  the  country  where  the  divorce  takes  place. 
This,  however,  is  much  further  than  all  courts  or  legislatures 
go  ;  for  some  hold,  and  practise  upon  the  rule,  that  if  the  parties, 
or  indeed  if  only  the  party  seeking  the  divorce,  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  a  present  domicil,  it  is  enough,  with- 
out asking  whether  the  party  came  there  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  divorce,  (g-) 


authorities  principally  relied  upon  for 
establisliing-  that  jjosition  are  tlie  decis- 
ions of  tlie  twelve  judges  in  Lolley's 
case,  and  the  decision  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  on  a  very  recent  occasion.  If 
those  authorities  sustained  to  its  full  ex- 
tent the  doctrine  contended  for,  the  court 
would  feci  implicitly  hound  to  adopt  it ; 
but  I  must  consider  wlietlier  in  Lolley's 
case  it  was  the  intention  of  those  very 
learned  persons  to  decide  a  principle  of 
universal  operation,  absolutely  and  with- 
out reference  to  circumstances,  or  whether 
they  must  not  almost  of  necessity  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
particular  circumstances  that  were  then 
under  their  consideration.  Lolley's  case 
is  very  briefly  reported,  none  of  the  au- 
thorities cited  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other  are  referred  to,  nor  are  the  opinions 
of  the  learned  judges  given  at  any  length  ; 
all  that  we  have  is  the  decision.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  some  more  ex- 
tended report  of  the  very  learned  argu- 
ments which  I  well  remember  were  urged 
upon  that  occasion,  and  the  multitude  of 
authorities  cpioted,  have  not  licen  com- 
municated to  the  profession  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  that  case  the  indittment  stated 
that  on  the  18th  of  July,  Lolley  was  mar- 
ried at  Liverpool  to  Ann  Levaia,  and 
afterwards  to  Helen  Hunter,  his  former 
wife  being  then  living.  It  was  pi'oved 
that  both  marriages  were  duly  solemnized 
at  Liver|jool,  that  the  tirst  wife  was  alive 
a  week  before  the  assizes,  and  that  the 
second  wife  agreed  to  marry  the  prisoner 
if  he  could  obtain  a  divorce.  The  jury 
did  not  find  that  any  fraud  had  been  com- 
mitted, but  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  discussion  u]ion  the  very  imiior- 
tant  question  of  domicil.  A  case  in  vt  liich 
all  the  parties  are  domiciled  in  England, 
and  resort  is  had  to  Scotland  (with  whicli 
neither  of  them  have  any  connection )  for 
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no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain  a  divorce 
a  vinculo,  may  possil)ly  be  decided  on 
principles  which  would  not  altogether  ap- 
ply to  a  case  diti'erently  circumstanced  ; 
as  where,  prior  to  the  cause  arising  on 
account  of  wJiich  a  divorce  was  sought, 
the  parties  had  been  bond  fide  domiciled 
in  Scotland.  Unless  I  am  satisfied  that 
every  view  of  this  question  had  been  taken, 
the  court  cannot,  from  the  case  referred 
to,  assume  it  to  have  been  established  as 
a  universal  rule,  that  a  marriage  had  in 
England,  and  originally  valid  by  the  law 
of  England,  cannot  under  any  possible  cir- 
cumstances be  dissolved  by  the  decree  of 
a  foreign  court.  Before  I  could  give  my 
assent  to  such  a  doctrine,  (not  meaning  to 
deny  that  it  may  be  true,)  I  must  have  a 
decision  after  argument  ujjon  such  a  case 
as  I  will  now  sujjpose,  namely,  a  marriage 
in  England  —  the  parties  resorting  to  a 
foreign  country,  becoming  actually  bond 
fide  domiciled  in  that  country,  and  then 
separated  by  a  sentence  of  tlivorce  pro- 
noiniced  by  the  com]^etent  trilninal  of  that 
country.  If  a  case  of  that  description  had 
occurred,  and  bad  received  the  decision 
of  the  twelve  judges,  or  the  other  high  au- 
thority to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
then  indeed  it  might  have  set  this  impor- 
tant matter  at  rest,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
that  point  has  ever  been  distinctly  raised,, 
and  I  think  I  may  say  with  certainty 
that  it  never  has  received  any  express  de- 
cision." 

[(j)  There  is  but  little  uniformity  among 
ourmiiferent  St^ites,  either  as  to  statutoiy 
provisions  on  this  subject,  or  the  jjrinciples 
belonging  to  it  as  settled  by  ^judication, 
or  the  application  of  these  pHnciples  to 
cases,  or  in  the  practice  and  usage  of 
legislatures  in  relation  to  legi-^lative  divor- 
ces. Mr.  Bishop,  from  a  very  full  con- 
sideration of  the  American  cases,  deduces 
the  following  niles  :  —  "  1 .  The  tribunals . 
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*In  this  country,  the  law  on  this  subject  is  regulated  very  gen- 
erally by  statutes  ;  and  these  differ  very  much,  and  are  still  sub- 
ject to  not  unfrequent  change.  In  the  absence  of  statutory  pro- 
vision, we  should  incline  to  think,  that  the  courts  would 
generally  hold  a  divorce  which  was  valid  where  granted,  and 
was  obtained  in  good  faith,  valid  everywhere.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said  that  the  tendency  of  American  law  is  towards  a  recog- 
nition of  a  divorce  obtained  in  another  State,  for  causes  w^hich 
would  be  sufficient  ground  for  divorce  in  the  State  whose  tri- 
bunal tries  the  question,  but  not  otherwise.  For  the  courts  of 
each  State  go  behind  a  cause  of  divorce  in  another  State,  so 
far  as  to  inquire  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  cause ;  but  not  so  far 
as  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  cause,  if  ascertained  by  a  com- 
petent tribunal,  on  a  regularly  conducted  trial. 


of  a  ponntiy  have  no  jm-isdiction  over  a 
cause  of  divorce,  wherever  the  oft'ence  may 
have  occuiTcd,  if  neither  of  the  parties  has 
an  actual  bond  fide  domioil  within  its  terri- 
tory. Nor  is  this  proposition  at  all  modi- 
fied by  the  fiict  that  one  or  botli  of  them 
may  be  temporarily  residing  ^vithin  reach 
of  the  process  of  the  court,  or  that  the  de- 
fendant appears  and  submits  to  the  suit. 
This  is  the  firmly  established  doctrine  both 
in  England  and  America."  As  authori- 
ties for  this  rule,  he  cites  Conway  v.  Beaz- 
ley,  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  Kep.  631 ;  Ilex  v.  Lol- 
ley,  Kuss.  &  Ky.  Cr.  Cas.  237 ;  Sugden 
V.  Lolley,  2  CI.  &  Tin.  567,  n.  ;  Fellows 
V.  Fellows,  8  N.  II.  160;  Hanover  v. 
Turner,  14  Mass.  227;  Barber  r.  Root, 
10  Mass.  260 ;  Pawling  v.  Bird,  13  Johns. 
192;  Jackson  v.  Jackson,  1  Johns.  424  ; 
Bradshaw  ?;.  Heath,  13  Wend.  407;  Ma- 
guire  V.  Maguire,  7  Dana,  181  ;  Tolen  v. 
Tolen,  2  Blackf  407 ;  Freeman  i\  Free- 
man, 3  West.  Law  Journ.  47.') ;  White  v. 
Wiiite,  .5  N.  II.  476.  —  "  2.  To  entitle  the 
court  to  tal;c  jurisdiction,  however,  it  is 
Kuffiricnt  that  one  of  the  parties  be  domi- 
ciled in  the  country;  it  is  not  necessary 
that  both  shoidil  be,  nor  that  the  citation, 
when  the  domiciled  party  is  ])Iaintiff,shoul(i 
be  served  jicrsoiially  ii|)()ii  the  defendant, 
if  Kudi  pei'sonal  service  cannot  be  maflc." 
llarteau /;.  Harteau,  14]'ick.  181;  Harding 
V.  Aldcn,  JfcCJrcenl.  140;  Manslicld  v. 
Mclntvn-,  WOliio,  27;  'J'olen  r.  Tolen, 
2  Bhu'kf  407  ;    Hull  v.  Hull,  2  Strobh. 
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Eq.  174.  —  "3.  The  place  where  the  of- 
fence was  committed,  whether  in  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  suit  is  brought,  or  a 
foreign  country,  is  quite  immaterial.  This 
is  the  universal  doctrine  ;  it  is  the  same  in 
the  English,  Scotch,  and  American  courts, 
and  there  is  no  conflict  upon  the  point.  — 
4.  The  domicil  of  the  parties,  at  the  time 
the  oflFence  was  committed,  is  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  the  jurisdiction  depends  upon 
their  domicil  at  the  time  the  proceeding  is 
instituted,  and  judgment  rendered.  A 
contrary  doctrine  has  been  maintained  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  States  it  is  held  that  the  tribunals 
of  the  country  in  which  the  parties  were 
domiciled  when  the  dellctam  occun'cd  have 
alone  the  jurisdiction."  In  support  of  the 
New  IIani])shire  and  Pennsvlvania  rule, 
he  cites  Clark  v.  Clark,  8  N.  H.  21  ;  Fra- 
ry  ?;.  Frary,  10  id.  61 ;  Smiths.  Smhh,  12 
id.  80 ;  Greenlaw  v.  Greenlaw,  id.  200  ; 
Batchelder?'.  Batchelder,  14  id.  380  ;  Dor- 
scv  ?'.  Dorsi'y,  7  Watts,  349  ;  HoUister  v. 
Ilollister,  6"Penn.  St.  449.  —  ".').  It  is 
immaterial  to  this  question  of  jurisdiction, 
in  wiiat  country,  or  under  what  system  of 
divorce  laws,  the  nnirriagc  was  contract- 
ed. —  6.  The  view  we  have  taken  is  in  no 
M'ay  controlled  by  tliat  jirovision  in  the 
United  States  Constitution  which  prohib- 
its the  States  I'rom  passing  laws  ini- 
])airiiig  the  obligation  of  contracts."  Sec 
Bishop  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  §  721, 
d  acq. 
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SECTION    IX. 

FOREIGN  JUDGMENTS. 

The  principle  that  questions  which  have  been  distinctly  set- 
tled by  litigation  shall  not  be  again  litigated,  has  been  in  *many 
cases  extended  to  foreign  judgments;  and  although  the  whole 
law  on  this  subject  is  not  perhaps  definitely  settled,  (/?)  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  rule,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
that  a  question  settled  abroad,  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, between  actual  parties,  after  trial,  will  not  be  opened  at 
home.  (^)  It  will  be  presumed  that  all  the  defences  the  losing 
party  has  were  made,  and  were  insufficient.  But  it  maybe  said 
that  the  foreign  judgment  will  not  be  entitled  to  this  respect, 
when  it  appears  that  the  foreign  law  or  foreign  process,  on 
which  the  foreign  judgment  rested,  conflicts  with  reason  and  jus- 
tice ;  (j)  or  that  the  foreign  court,  in  deciding  a  question  de- 
pending more  or  less  upon  the  law  of  that  other  country  in 
which  the  foreign  judgment  comes  nnder  consideration,  is  found 
to  have  mistaken  the  law  of  that  country,  (k)  And  it  is  ob- 
viously essential  to  the  application  of  the  general  rule,  that  the 
foreign  judgment  be  definite,  exact,  final,  and  conclusive,  in  the 
court  and  country  in  which  it  was  rendered.  (/)  Nor  can  it  be 
necessary  to  say  that  if  the  foreign  judgment  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  obtained  by,  or  to  be  founded  upon,  fraud,  it  can 
have  no  force. 

On  the  general  ground  stated  above,  a  collection  by  a  foreign 
attachment  or  trustee  process,  in  a  foreign  country,  is  a  bar.  (w?) 

(h)  Smith  r.  Nicolls,  7  Scott,  147,  167.  (/)  Sadler  v.  Eobins,   1    Campb.  253; 

(/)  HfiKlcrson  r.  Henderson,  6  Q.B.  288;  Maiilc  r.  JNIurray,  7  T.  R.  470. 

Smith  V.  Lewis,  3  Johns.  157;  Eniorv  i'.  (m)  Holmes  v.   Remsen,  4  Johns.  Ch. 

Greeuough,  3  Dal.  369,  372,  n.     In  Bur-  460,  20  Johns.  229  ;  M'Daniel  v.  Hughes, 

rows  V.  Jemino,  Str.  733,  a  foreign  decree  3  East,  367  ;  Philips  v.  Hunter,  2  H.  Bl. 

avoiding  the  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  ex-  402.     In  Hull  v.  Blake,  13  Mass.  153,  in 

change  was  held  good.  an  action  by  the  indorsee  of  a  promissoiy 


{j)  Henderson  v.  Henderson,  6  Q.  B 
288,  298 ;  Vallee  v.  Dumergue,  4  Exch 
290;  Reynolds  v.  Fenton,  3  C.  B.  187 
Cowan  r.  Braidwood,  12  Scott,  N.  R.  138 
Ferguson  r.  ]\Ialion,   11    Ad.  &  El.  179; 


note  against  the  maker,  the  defendant 
pleaded  in  bar  a  judgment  rendered  against 
him  by  a  county  court  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  cau.se, 
as  the  garnishee  or  trustee  of  the  promisee, 


Aliviiu  r.  F\tnuval,  1  C.  M.  Si  R.  277.  the  defendant  having  in  the  said  cause  di 

(k)  Novelli  c.  Rossi,  2  B.  &  Ad.  757.        closed  the  said  note ;  the  action,  in  which 
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So  the  pendency  of  a  foreign  attachment  or  trustee  process  in  a 
foreign  country  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement,  (n)  *But  the 
pendency  of  a  suit  in  a  foreign  country,  which  began  by  process 
against  the  person,  has  not  the  same  force  with  a  foreign  at- 
tachment ;  and  will  not  abate  a  suit  at  home,  before  the  foreign 
suit  is  carried  to  judgment,  (o)  And  an  action  brought  in  this 
country  directly  on  a  foreign  judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 


such  judgment  was  rendered,  having  been 
commenced  after  the  actual  indorsement 
of  the  note  to  t!ie  present  plaintiff;  and 
the  plea  \yas  hoi  den  to  he  a  good  bar.  And 
sec  Gould  V.  Webb,  30  E.  L.  &  E.  331, 
which  was  an  action  of  assumjisit  to  re- 
cover damages  for  the  brcac^li  of  a  special 
contract,  made  by  defendant  to  pay  plain- 
tiff a  certain  salaiy  as  European  corre- 
spondent of  a  newspaper  called  the  "  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer."  The  dec- 
laration also  contained  the  common 
counts.  The  defendant,  among  other 
things,  pleaded  as  to  50l.,  part  of  the 
plaintiif 's  demand  in  the  money  counts, 
that  an  action  had  l)een  brought  against 
the  ])lnintitt"in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  for  a  sum  exceeding  50/. ;  that  pro- 
cess duly  issued  out  of  said  court,  and 
executed  on  the  defendant,  the  said  sura 
of  50/.,  due  and  owing  from  defendant  to 
plaintilf,  was  attached  in  defendant's  hands 
according  to  the  laws  of  said  State,  to 
satisfy  the  demand  in  the  action ;  that 
jiultrment  was  afterwards  recovered  in  the 
said  court,  and  execution  was  issued  to  the 
slieriff  of  New  York,  wlicreupon  the  de- 
fendant was  obliged  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  to  i)ay,  and  did  pay  over  to  the 
s!ic)-itr,  the  value  of  the  said  sum  of  50/., 
deducting  the  7ieccssary  expenses  of  the 
attachment.  Tiie  pica  further  alleged  that 
tlie  defiMidant  and  the  ))laintiff  were  citi- 
zens of  the  said  State,  and  the  defendant 
was  resident  tliere,  and  subject  tothe  juris- 
dii'tion  and  process  of  the  said  court ;  and 
^liat  by  tiie  laws  of  tiie  State  the  defendant 
was  discjiargi'd  and  acipiitted  of  the  said 
sum  of  50/.  I/rld,  upon  demurrer,  tiiat 
the  plea  was  sulliiicnt,  and  a  good  defence 
pro  titiiUj.  See  also,  tin;  rei)orter's  learned 
note  to  Andrews  /;.  llerriot,  4  Cow.  521. 

(/()  Kinbrec  r.  Ilanna,  5  Joliiis.  101 .  In 
tills  case  the  dilrndant  pleaded  a  fonign 
attaclinient  jiendjng  in  Maryland  for  the 
game  demand.  And  Kent,  C.  J.,  said  :  — 
"  If  the  rlefendant  would  liave  been  pro- 
tected umlcr  a  recovery  ha<l  hy  virtue  of 
the  attachment,  and  could  have  ])leade(l 
such  recovery  in   i)ar,  the  same  i)rinciple 
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will  support  a  plea  in  abatement  of  an  at- 
tachment pending,  and  commenced  prior 
to  the  present  suit.  The  attachment  of 
the  debt  in  the  hands  of  the  defendant 
fixed  it  there,  in  favor  of  the  attaching 
creditors ;  the  defendant  could  not  after- 
wards lawfully  pay  it  over  to  the  plaintiff. 
The  attaching  creditors  acquired  a  lien 
tipon  the  debt,  binding  upon  the  defend- 
ant ;  and  which  the  courts  of  all  other 
governments,  if  they  recognize  such  pro- 
ceedings at  all,  cannot  fail  to  regard.  Qui 
prior  est  tempore  potior  est  jure.  In  Brook 
V.  Smith,  1  Salk.  280,  Lord  Holt  held  that 
a  foreign  attachment  before  writ  purchased 
in  the  suit,  was  pleadable  in  abatement. 
If  we  were  to  disallow  a  plea  in  abatement 
of  the  pending  attachment,  tlie  defendant 
would  be  left  without  protection,  and  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  money  twice ;  for  we 
may  reasonably  presume,  that  if  the  pri- 
ority of  the  attachment  in  Maryland  be 
ascertained,  the  courts  in  that  State  would 
not  suffer  tliat  proceeding  to  be  defeated, 
by  the  subsequent  act  of  the  defendant 
going  abroad,  and  subjecting  himself  to  a 
suit  and  recovery  hei'C."  And  see  Wheeler 
V.  Raymond,  8  Cow.  311. 

(o)  Bowiic  r.  Joy,  9  Johns.  221.  In  this 
case  the  defendant  pleaded  the  ^lendency 
of  another  action,  between  the  same  par- 
ties and  for  the  same  cause,  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  And  upon 
denuuTcr,  judgment  was  given  for  the 
jdaimiff.  The  court  said  :  —  "  The  excep- 
tio  rci  Jii(Iic(if<e  applies  only  to  final  defini- 
tive sentences  abroad,  upon  the  nu'rits  of 
the  case.  Goix  r.  Law,  1  Johns.  Cas.  345. 
Nor  is  this  'analogous  to  the  case  of  the 
pendency  of  a  ])rior  foreign  attachment,  at 
the  suit  of  a  third  ])erson,  for  here  the  de- 
fendant would  not  be  obliged  to  ])ay  the 
money  twice,  since  payment  ut  least,  if  not 
a  recovery,  in  the  one  suit,  might  be 
l)leaded  /«//s  darriiv  coiitiiiiKiiur  to  the 
other  suit ;  and  if  the  two  suits  should 
even  proceed  jiari  passu  to  judgment  and 
execution,  a  satisfaction  of  cither  judg- 
ment migh^be  shown  u])on  auditii  i/uerela, 
or  otherwise,  in  discharge  of  the  other." 
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forcing  it,  may  be  defeated  by  evidence  going  to  set  that  judg- 
ment aside.  Indeed,  according  to  the  weight  of  authority,  it  is 
no  more  than  prinid  facie  evidence,  when  an  action  is  brought 
to  enforce  it ;  but  where  an  action  is  brought  for  a  cause  of 
action  which  was  litigated  abroad  between  the  same  parties, 
then  the  foreign  judgment  against  such  cause  of  action  is  a  bar 
to  the  new  action  brought  at  home,  [p) 

*The  very  first  essential  to  this,  or  to  any  efficacy  of  a  foreign 
judgment,  is  that  the  court  by  which  it  is  pronounced  has  un- 


In  Maule  v.  Murray,  7  T.  R.  470,  a  for- 
eign judgment  was  disregarded,  beeause  it 
was  taken  subject  to  a  case  which  had  not 
then  been  decided,  in  respect  to  the 
amount. 

(/*)  This  distinction  is  clearly  stated 
by  Eiire,  C.  J.,  in  Piiilijis  r.  Hunter,  2  H. 
Bl.  410.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  in  one  way 
only  that  the  sentence  or  judgment  of  tlic 
court  of  a  foreign  state  is  examinable  in 
our  courts,  and  that  is,  when  the  ]iarty 
who  claims  the  benefit  of  it  aiiplies  to  our 
courts  to  enforce  it.  Wheii  it  is  thus  vol- 
untarily submitted  to  our  jurisdiction,  we 
treat  it,  not  as  oliligatory  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  would  be  obligator}',  perhaps,  in 
the  country  in  whicii  it  was  pronounced, 
nor  as  obligatory  to  the  extent  to  which, 
by  our  law,  sentences  and  judgments  are 
obligatoi7,  not  as  conclusive,  but  as  matter 
in  pais,  as  consideration  prima  facie  suffi- 
cient to  raise  a  promise ;  we  examine  it,  as 
we  do  all  other  considerations  of  promises, 
and  for  that  purjiose  we  receive  evidence 
of  what  the  law  of  the  foreign  state  is,  and 
whether  the  judgment  is  warranted  by 
that  law.  In  all  other  cases,  we  give  en- 
tire faith  and  credit  to  the  sentences  of 
foreign  courts,  and  consider  them  as  con- 
clusive upon  us."  Lord  Notdiujliam,  in 
Cottington's  case,  2  Swanst.  326,  n.,  and 
Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Boucher  v.  Lawson, 
Cas.  Temp.  Hardw.  89,  seem  to  hold 
that  the  foreign  judgment  is  conclusive, 
for  all  purposes.  And  see  Roach  v.  G.ar- 
van,  1  Ves.  Sr.  157.  But  Ei/re's  distinc- 
tion is  maintained  bv  Lord  Mausfidd,  in 
Walker  t\  Witter,  Doug.  1  ;  and  \>y  Bu/ler, 
J.,  in  Galbraith  v.  Neville,  Uougl.  6,  n.  (3J; 
and  in  lloulditch  v.  Donegal,  8  Bligh,  337, 
Lord  Broucjhain  gives  his  reasons  at  length 
for  holding  a  foreign  judgment  to  be  only 
prima  farie  evidence.  And  see  Herbert  v. 
Cook,"  WiUes,  36,  n. ;  Hall  c.  Odber,  11 
East,  118  ;  Baylcy  v.  Edwards,  3  Swanst. 
703.     But  Lord  Kmijon,  in  Galbraith  v. 
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Neville,  cited  above,  doubts  whether  a 
foreign  judgment  he  not  conclusive  in 
Englisli  courts  ;  and  Lord  Ellenhoroagh  at 
least  implies  a  similar  doubt  in  Tarleton 
V.  Tarleton,  4  M.  &  S.  20;  and  Sir  L. 
ShadwM,  in  Martin  v.  Nicolls,  3  Sim.  458, 
rejected  this  distinction  altogether,  and 
therefore  allowed  a  demurrer  to  a  bill  for 
a  discovery  and  a  commission  to  examine 
witnesses  abroad  in  aid  of  the  plaintiff's 
defence  to  an  action  brought  in  England 
on  a  foreign  judgment.  The  law  on  this 
subject  cannot  be  considered  as  settled  in 
England;  but  from  Smith  v.  Nicolls,  5 
Bing.  N.  C.  208,  it  may  perhaps  be  infer- 
red that  in  an  action  on  a  foreign  judg- 
ment, the  judgment  is  only  prima  facie 
evidence.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  coun- 
try this  distinction  has  been  i-cgarded  in 
practice,  but  the  repotted  adjudications  do 
not  authorize  us  to  speak  of  it  as  establish- 
ed here.  See  Cummings  v.  Banks,  2  Barb. 
602,  where  the  question  is  disaussed  by  Ed- 
monds, J.  In  Boston  India  R.  F.  v.  Hoit,  14  ■ 
Verm.  92,  it  was  held  that  debt  and  not 
assumpsit  should  be  brought  on  the  judg- 
ment of  another  State;  and  in  Noyes  v. 
Butler,  6  Barb.  613,  a  judgment  in  an- 
other State  was  Md  conclusive  as  to  all 
facts  but  those  which  went  to  show  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  rendering  the 
judgment.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  cjuestion  does  not  stand  in 
this  country,  as  between  the  courts  of  the 
several  States,  in  the  same  position  in 
which  it  stands  in  England,  as  between  the 
courts  of  that  country  and  those  of  foreign 
countries,  by  reason  of  the  intervention  of 
our  constitutional  provisions.  Judgments 
rendered  in  any  State  have  genera/lj/  the 
same  force  and  effect  in  all  other  States  as. 
in  that  in  which  they  are  rendered.  See, 
for  an  account  of  the  decwbns  on  this  sub- 
ject, Robinson  v.  Prescott,  4  N.  II.  450  ; 
1  Kent's  Com.  260,  261.  See  also. 
Downer  v.  Shaw,  2  Fost.  277. 
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questionable  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  {q)      And  if  *the  origin 
of  tliis  jurisdiction  do  not  appear,  or  if  it  be  of  the  ordinary 


(q)  Buchanan  v.  Rucker,  9  East,  192; 
Thurlwr  v.  Blackhonrne,  1  N.  H.  242; 
Bissell  V.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  462  ;  Aldridi  v. 
Kinney,  4  Conn.  380 ;  Shumway  v.  Still- 
man,  6  Wend.  447  ;  Curtis  v.  Gihbs,  1 
PenuMig.  399  ;  Don  v.  Lip])man,  5  CI.  & 
Fin.  20  ;  Rogers  v.  Coleman,  Hardin,  413  ; 
Borden  r.  Fiteh,  15  Johns.  121  ;  Benton 
V.  Burgot,  10  S.  &  R.  240.  And  see  the 
reporter's  note  to  Andrews  v.  Ilerriot,  4 
Cow.  .524.  From  Mills  v.  Diiryee,  7 
Crandi,  481,  aiiparently  coniirined  by 
Chief  Justice  Mnrdmll,  in  Hampton  v. 
M'Connel,  3  Wheat.  234,  it  might  seem 
to  be  the  established  law  of  this  country, 
that  a  judgment  recovered  in  one  State  by 
a  citizen  thereof,  against  a  citizen  of  an- 
other, was  absolute  and  final,  and  per- 
fectly exclusive  of  all  inquiry  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  which  rendered 
the  judgment.  But  tliis  question  was  very 
fully  considered  in  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  9 
Mass.  462 ;  and  it  was  tliere  held  that  a 
court  of  another  State  must  have  had  juris- 
diction of  the  parties,  as  well  as  of  the 
cause,  for  its  judgment  to  lie  entitled  to 
the  full  f  lith  and  credit  mentioned  in  the 
federal  constitution.  The  same  question 
was  again  fully  considered  in  Hall  (;.  Wil- 
liams, 6  Pick.  232,  which  was  debt  on  a 

■judgment  of  the  Sujierior  Court  in  Geor- 
gia; and  it  was  held  that  tlie  defendant, 
under  the  ])leaof  nil  dchit,  might  show  that 
the  court  liacVno  jurisdiction  over  liis  per- 
son.   And  Pdiker,  C.  J.,  in  delivering  the 

''judgment  of  the  court,  said  :  —  "It  cannot 
jje  pretended,  we  think,  that  a  citizen  of 
Massaclmsetts,  against  whom  a  judgment 
may  have  liecn  rendered  in  Illinois  or 
Missouri,  he  never  having  lieen  witiiin  a 
tliousand  miles  of  those  States,  slionld  1)C 
com|)elled  liy  our  courts  to  execute  that 
judgment,  it  not  appearing  by  the  record 
that  he  received  any  manner  of  notice  that 

■  any  suit  was  pending  tliere  against  him, 
and  heinir  ready  to  sliow  that  he  never  had 
any  dealings  with  the  party  who  has  oi)- 
tained  the  jml^meiit ;  and  yet  this  must 
he  til''  conse(juence,  if  tlie  doctrine  con- 
tended for  l)y  some  is  carried  to  its  full 
length,  namely,  that  the  record  of  a  judg- 

«ient  is  to  iiavo  exactly  the  same  elfect 
ere  as  it  wouMttavc  in  Illinois  or  Mis- 
souri ;  for  in  uHp  Stales,  if  the  proi'css 
lias  been  served  according  lo  their  laws, 
which  may  hi'  in  a  iiianiiiTqnilc  i-()Msist<'iit 
with  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  suit  by  the 
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party  without  the  State,  the  judgment 
would  be  binding  there  until  reversed  by 
some  proceedings  recognized  by  their  laws. 
If  it  be  said  that  a  party  thus  aggrieved 
may  obtain  redress  by  writ  of  error  or  a 
new  trial,  in  the  State  where  the  judgment 
was  rendered,  it  ii?  a  sufficient  answer,  that 
never  having  been  within  their  jurisdictioa, 
or  amenable  to  their  laws,  he  sliall  not  be 
compelled  to  go  from  home  to  a  distant 
State,  to  protect  himself  from  a  judgment 
which  never,  according  to  universal  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  had  any  legal  operation 
against  him.  Tlie  laws  of  a  State  do  not 
operate,  except  upon  its  own  citizens,  ex- 
tra territoriurn  ;  nor  does  a  decree  or  judg- 
ment of  its  judicial  tribunals,  except  so 
far  as  is  allowed  by  comity,  or  required  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
neither  of  these  can  be  held  to  sanction  so 
unjust  a  principle.  If  the  States  were 
merely  foreign  to  each  other,  we  have  seen 
that  a  judgment  in  one  would  not  be  re- 
ceived in  another  as  a  record,  Imt  merely 
as  evidence  of  debt,  controvertible  by  the 
party  sued  upon  it.  By  the  constitution, 
such  a  judgment  is  to  have  the  same  elFect 
it  would  have  in  the  State  where  it  was 
rendered,  that  is,  it  is  to  conclude  as  to 
every  thing  over  which  the  court  which 
rendered  it  had  jurisdiction.  If  the  ])rop- 
erty  of  a  citizen  of  another  State,  within 
its  laVful  jurisdiction,  is  condemned  by 
lawful  process  there,  the  decree  is  final 
and  conclusive.  If  the  citizen  himself  is 
there,  and  served  with  process,  he  is  bound 
to  appear  and  make  his  defence,  or  submit 
to  the  consequences ;  but  if  never  there, 
there  is  no  jurisdiction  over  his  person, 
and  a  judgment  cannot  follow  him  beyond 
the  territories  of  the  State,  and  if  it  does 
he  may  treat  it  as  a  nullity,  and  the  courts 
here  will  so  treat  it,  wiien  it  is  made  to 
aiii)ear  in  a  legal  way  that  he  was  never  a 
jiroper  subject  of  the  adjudication.  These 
])rinci])les  were  settled  in  a  most  lucid  and 
satisfactory  course  of  reasoning  iiy  Chief 
.Justice  J\irs()ns,  in  the  o|iiiiion  of  the 
court  delivered  by  him  in  the  case  of  Bis- 
sell (,'.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  462.  And  see 
Dobson  V.  Tearce,  2  Kern.  156.  This 
ex])osition  of  the  constitutional  ]irovision 
respecting  the  re<'ords  and  judicial  jiro- 
cceilings,  aiithciitieated  as  the  act  of  ('on- 
grcss  re(|iiires,  takes  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  (Idctriiie  as  held  by  the  court  of 
this  State,  in  the  case  of  Bartlett  v.  Knight, 
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kind  admitted  among  civilized  nations,  and  established  *in  an 
aathentic  manner,  it  will  be  presum^Lto  be  legitimate ;  if,  how- 


i^Lto 


1  Mass.  401,  and  by  the  court  of  New 
York  in  the  case  of  Hitchcock  et  al.  r. 
Aickcn,  1  Caincs'  Rep.  46U,  in  hutli  of 
which  it  was  luld  thut  the  constitution  and 
act  of  Congress  liad  jjroduccd  no  other 
effect  tlum  to  establish  definitively  the 
mode  of  authentication,  leaving  in  other 
respects  such  judumcnts  entirely  upon  the 
footing  of  fmvign  judgments,  according  to 
the  j)riiu'ii)!es  of  the  common  law.  But 
in  the  case  of  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  the  prin- 
ciple settled  is  that  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  and  tlic  act  of 
legislation  under  it,  a  judgment  of  another 
State  is  rendered  in  all  resjjects  like  do- 
mestic judgments,  when  the  court  where 
it  was  recovered  had  jurisdiction  over  tiie 
subject  acted  upon  and  the  jjerson  against 
whom  it  was  rendered,  leaving  open  for 
inquiry  in  the  court  where  it  was  sought 
to  lie  enforced  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
and  taking  the  obvious  distinction  between 
the  effect  of  the  judgment  u])on  propcrfi/ 
within  the  teixitory,  and  the  person  who 
was  without  it.  It  w.as  thouglit  that  this 
was  carrying  the  sanctity  of  judgments 
of  other  States  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  citizen  who  was  not 
amenalile  to  their  laws,  and  as  far  as  is 
required  by  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Tlje  doc- 
trine thus  established  here  has  been  .ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  the  courts  of  the 
great  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  in  both  of  which  before,  it  had  been 
held,  that  tlie  judgments  of  the  several 
States  were  to  be  treated  as  ftn-cign  judg- 
ments  The  principle 

upon  which  this  exception  is  made  to  the 
conclusiveness  in  every  particular  of  the 
judgments  of  other  States,  is  well  expi-ess- 
ed  by  Mr.  Jnstice  Johnson,  of  the  Su]n'eme 
Court  of  tlie  United  States,  when  dissent- 
ing from  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the 
case  of  Mills  v.  Duryee.  He  says  it  is  an 
eternal  principle  of  justice,  '  that  jurisdic- 
tion cannot  he  justly  exercised  by  a  State 
over  j)i-oiierty  not  within  the  reach  of  its 
process,  ov  over  persons  not  owing  tlicni 
allegiance,  or  not  suljected  to  their  juris- 
diction by  being  founil  within  their  lim- 
its.' Indeed,  so  palpable  is  this  ])rinciple, 
that  no  doubt  could  exist  in  the  miiul  of 
any  lawyer  upon  the  sidyect,  but  for  the 
construction  supposed  to  lie  given  to  tlie 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
act  of  Congress  following  it,  in  the  case  of 
Mills  V.  Duryee,  7  Cranch,  481,  and  re- 


sanctioned  in  the  case  of  Hampton  v. 
M'C(mnel,  3  Wheat.  2.34,  in  the  brief 
opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
sludl.  This  construction,  when  first  re- 
ferred to  in  this  coiu-t  in  the  case  of  the 
Commonwealth  v.  Green,  was  supposed 
to  have  jiut  an  end  to  all  questions  on 
this  subject,  and  to  have  estahlislied,  as 
the  law  of  the  land,  that  a  judgment  re- 
covered in  one  State  by  a  citizen  thereof, 
against  a  citizen  of  anotlier,  was  absolute 
and  incontrovertible,  and  would  admit  of 
no  inquiry,  even  as  to  the  jtu'isdiction  of  the 
court  which  rendered  it.  This  court  yield- 
ed a  painful  deference  to  the  decision, 
without  that  close  examination  it  would 
have  received  if  presented  to  them  other- 
wise than  incidentally,  and  if  its  bearing 
had  been  of  importance  in  the  case  then 
before  the  court ;  but  the  notice  taken  of 
tlie  case  was  merely  the  ex])rcssion  of  an 
o]iinion  an/ueitdo,  and  not  a  judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  question.  And  as  a  fur- 
ther reason  for  not  receiving  the  doctrine 
implicitly  as  authority,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  case  to  which  it  was  applied  was 
one  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  which  decided  it,  so  that  the  point 
now  raised  was  not  brought  into  (juestion. 

The  case  of  Mills  v.  Duryee 

has,  as  its  importance  merited,  undergone 
a  revision  in  almost  every  State  court  in 
tlie  Union  of  whose  decisions  we  have  any 
printed  account,  and  the  o])inion  has  been 
unanimous,  without  the  dissenting  voice, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  of  a  single  judge, 
that  tinit  case,  however  iniqualitied  it  may 
appear  in  the  report,  does  not  wairant  the 
conclusion,  that  judgments  of  State  courts 
are  in  all  respects  the  same,  when  earned 
into  another  State  to  be  enforced,  as  they 
are  in  the  State  wherein  they  are  rendered, 
but  that  in  all  instances  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  rendering  the  judgment  may  be 
inquired  into.  In  tinith  all  of  them  s.anc- 
tioning  the  principles,  and  some  of  them 
by  express  reference,  which  were  asserted 
by  this  court  in  the  case  of  Bissell  v. 
Briggs,  as  the  only  just  exposition  of  the 
]n-ovision  in  the  ccmstitution  of  the  United 
States  in  i-elation  to  the  i-ecords  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  States 

With  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses  in  favor 
of  the  construction  given  to  the  clause  of 
the  constitution  which  is  in  question  by 
this  court  in  the  case  of  Bissell  r.  Briggs, 
we  may  well  rest  upon  that  as  the  tiiie 
construction,  if  it  is  not  most  clearly  and 
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ever,  it  be  of  unusual  origin  or  character,  *or  not  yet  certainly 
established,  then  its  legitimacy  must  be  proved  by  the  party  re- 
lying upon  it.  (r)  It  ii#nOT,  however,  necessary  that  the  author- 
ity on  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  rests,  should  be 
proved  to  be  legitimate  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto.  It  is  enough 
if  it  be  de  facto  established,  and  the  tribunal  be  commissioned 
by  the  government  in  which  the  sovereign  power  of  the  country 
is  actually  vested,  [s) 

Another  essential  is,  that  the  defendant  in  the  foreign  action 
had  such  personal  notice  as  enabled  him  to  defend  himself;  or 
that  his  interests  were  otherwise  actually  and  in  good  faith 
protected,  [t)  And  the  notice  must  be  such  as  the  court  from 
which  it  issued  has  authority  to  give,  [u) 

It  seems  to  be  held  that  a  plaintiff  who  has  recovered  a 
judgment  abroad  may  elect  to  sue  at  home  on  that  judg- 
ment, or  on  the  original  cause  of  action,  because  there  is  no 
merger,  [v) 

The  relations  between  the  several  States  of  the  Union  are 
peculiar.  In  some  respects  they  are  held  to  be  foreign  to  each 
other,  as  they  are  for  most  purposes  in  the  law  of  admiralty ; 


explicitly  ovciTulcd  by  the  only  tribunal 
whose  nutliority  ought  to  be  submitted  to, 
tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
But  notwithstanding  all  these  decisions, 
many  of  whicii  are  subsequent  in  point  of 
time  to  tlie  case  of  Mills  v.  Duryee,  and 
most  of  them  commenting  on  it,  we  should 
be  bound  to  give  u])  the  point,  if  tliat  case 
settles  tlie  question  as  conclusively  as  it 
has  been  su]ii)0sed  it  did.  lint  all  the 
State  judges  who  have  considered  that 
case  are  of  opinion  tliat  it  was  intended 
onlv  to  embrace  judgments  where  the  de- 
f(jii(huit  iiad  been  a  party  to  tiie  suit,  by  an 
actual  appcai'ancc;  and  defence,  or  at  least 
bv  liaviiig  liccn  duly  scrvcil  with  process 
wlien  witliiii  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
whii'li  gave  it,  and  they  formed  theiroi)in- 
ion  upon  the  following  clause  in  tiie  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  .Justice  Slon/,  namely  : — 'In 
tli(!  ])rcs<'nt  case  the  <lifciidant  had  full 
notice  of  the  suit,  for  he  was  ari-csted  and 
gave  bail,  and  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  judgment  of  the  Siijireme  Court  of* 
Kew  York  was  conclusive  upon  the  par- 
tics  in  that  ,Statc.'  if  this  is  all  that  was 
intended  to  be  decideil,  the  case  liarmo- 
iii/,es  witii  the  general  course  of  decisions 
in  the  State  courts  uh  before  cited,  and  it 
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is  in  no  respect  different  from  the  decis- 
ion of,  this  court  in  the  case  of  Bissell  v. 
Briggs."  That  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
prect'ding  cases  is  now  the  established  doc- 
trine throughout  the  country,  see  the  au- 
thorities cited  at  the  end  of  the  jn-eccding 
note.  See  also,  Monroe  r.  Douglas,  4 
Sandf.  Ch.  126.  In  this  very  long  and 
interesting  case  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
law  of  fort'ign  judgments  is  examined  with 
great  ability.  And  see  Gleason  v.  Dodd, 
4  Met.  333. 

(r)  Snell  r.  Foussat,  3  Binn.  239,  n. ; 
Cheriot  v.  Foussat,  id.  2i'(). 

(.s)  Bank  of  North  America  v.  M'Call, 
4  Binn.  371. 

(I)  See  unic,  p.  100,  n.  (/;),  and  supra, 
n.  (v). 

((/)  Therefore,  where  a  court  in  Ilhode 
Island  ordered  jiersonal  notice  to  be  given 
a  defendant  in  Massachusetts,  which  was 
done,  it  was  not  such  a  notice  as  would 
sutlicc  for  tli<!  foundation  of  a  judgment 
on  which  an  action  could  be  nniintaincd 
in  Massachusetts.  Ewer  v.  Coffin,  1  Cush. 
23. 

{r)  Smith  V.  Nicolls,  r>  Bing.  N.  C.  208; 
Hall  ('.  Odber,  11  East,  118. 
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and  in  other  respects  not  foreign,  excepting  so  far  as  this  is 
necessarily  implied  in  their  independence  of  each  other.  On 
this  subject  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares,  that 
"  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  *State  to  the  public 
acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State. 
And  the  congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved, 
and  the  effect  thereof."  (iv)  In  execution  of  this  power,  the 
first  congress  passed  a  statute,  providing  "  that  the  records  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  any  State  shall  be  proved 
or  admitted  in  any  other  court  within  the  United  States  by  the 
attestation  of  the  clerk,  and  the  seal  of  the  court  annexed,  if 
there  be  a  seal,  together  with  a  certificate  of  the  judge,  chief 
justice,  or  presiding  magistrate,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the 
said  attestation  is  in  due  form.  And  the  said  records  and  judi- 
cial proceedings,  authenticated  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  such 
faith  and  credit  given  to  them  in  every  court  within  the  United 
States  as  they  have  by  law  or  usage  in  the  courts  of  the 
State  from  whence  the  said  records  are  or  shall  be  taken."  (x) 

In  the  construction  of  these  clauses,  many  questions  have 
been  raised,  and  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  manifested.  The 
more  important  of  these  questions  we  have  already  considered 
in  our  notes. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  must  be 
strictly  complied  with.  Thus,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
records  are  to  be  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  court,  "  if  there  be 
a  seal ; "  therefore  the  records  of  a  court  not  having  a  seal 
may  be  sufficiently  attested  otherwise.  But  there  is  no  similar 
phraseology  as  to  the  attestation  of  the  clerk  ;  that  is  therefore 
absolutely  requisite;  and  consequently  the  proceedings  of  a 
court  which  has  no  clerk,  as  a  court  held  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  cannot  be  authenticated  in  the  terms  of  the  statute,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  entitled  to  the  whole  privilege  which  pur- 
ports to  be  given  by  the  clause  in  the  constitution.  (//) 

(«.')  Art.  4,  sec.  1.  and  the  decision  there  is  in  accordance 

(.r)  1   U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  122,  with  the  text,  and  with  Warren  v.  llagg, 

ch.  xxxvii.  2  Pick.  448 ;  Kobinson  i\  Frescott,  4  N. 

(i/)  This  question  is  vciy  fully  consider-  H.  450 ;  JNIahnrin  r.  Bickford,  6  id.  567  ; 

ed  in  Snyder  v.  Wise,  10  renu.  St.  157  ;  and  Silver  Lake  Eank  r.  Harding,  5  Ohio, 
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*There  remains  to  be  considered  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
place  upon  the  insolvent  laws  of  this  country.  But  these  laws 
are,  in  this  respect,  principally  influenced  and  affected  by  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  which  forbids  the  several  States  from 
passing  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  we 
shall  advert  to  this  subject  when  we  speak  specifically  of  that 
clause,  and  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy. 

545.     But,  for  cases  which  incline  to  an     Verm.  573 ;  and  Blodget  v.  Jordan,  6  id. 
opposite  opinion,  see  Bissell  v.  Edwards,     580. 
5  Day,  363 ;  Starkweather  v.  Loriug,  2 
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DEFENCES. 

Sect.  I.  —  Payment  of  Money. 
1.  Of  the  party  to  icJiom  payment  should  he  made. 

Payment  to  an  agent  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  binds 
the  principal,  unless  the  latter  has  notified  the  debtor  before- 
hand that  he  requires  the  payment  to  be  made  to  himself,  (c) 
And  sometimes  a  payment  to  the  debtors  own  agent  suffices,  {a) 
So  payment  to  an  attorney  is  as  effectual  as  if  made  to  the 
principal  himself ;  (/^)  but  not  so  to  an  *agent  of  the  attorney 
appointed  by  the  attorney  to  sue  the  debtor,  (c)      And  where 


(«)  Favenc  v.  Bennett,  11  East,  .36; 
Hornby  v.  Lacy,  6  M.  &  S.  166  ;  Urink- 
watcr  V.  Goodwin,  Cowp.  251.  So  if  one 
allows  an  agent  to  trade  in  his  own  name, 
and  as  caiTying  on  business  for  himself, 
payment  to  such  agent  is  a  bar  to  an  ac- 
tion by  the  principal.  Gardiner  v.  Davis, 
2  C.  &  P.  49.  And  see  Coates  v.  Lewis, 
1  Campb.  444  ;  Moore  v.  Cleraentson,  2 
id.  24.  And  in  Capel  v.  Thornton,  3  C. 
&  P.  3.52,  it  was  ruled  by  Lord  Tenterden 
that  an  agent  authorized  to  sell  goods  has, 
in  the  absence  of  advice  to  the  contrary, 
an  im])lied  authority  to  receive  payment. 
But  see  Jackson  i'.  Jacob,  5  Scott,  79  ; 
Blackburn  v.  Scholes,  2  Campb.  343. 

((()  Horsfall  v.  Fauntlcroy,  10  B.  &  Cr. 
755.  In  this  case  the  plaintifl",  who  was 
an  importer  of  ivory,  had  caused  cata- 
logues to  be  circulated,  stating  that  a 
quantity  of  ivory  was  to  be  sold  on  his 
account  on  a  certain  day  by  auction,  sub- 
ject to  tlie  condition,  among  others,  that 
payment  was  to  be  made  on  dehvery  of 
the  bills  of  parcels.  The  defendant,  liav- 
ing  received  one  -of  the  catalogues,  in- 
structed his  broker  to  purchase  certain 
lots  on  his  account.  The  broker  did  so, 
and  shortly  after  drew  bills  on  the  defend- 
ant for  the  amount,  which  were  accepted 
and  paid  at  maturity.     In  an  action  by 


the  plaintifT  against  the  defendant  for  the 
price  of  the  ivory,  the  court  held  that  the 
pa}^nent  of  the  bills  drawn  by  the  l>roker 
constituted  a  good  defence,  inasmuch  as 
the  plaintiff,  by  the  condition  of  sale  con- 
tained in  his  catalogues,  had  authorized 
the  defendant  to  believe  that  the  ivory 
liad  been  paid  for  by  the  broker  on  de- 
livery of  the  bills  of  parcels. 

(b)  Powel  V.  Little,  1  Wm.  Bl.  8 ;  Yates 
V.  Freckleton,  2  Doug.  623;  Hudson  t'. 
Johnson,  1  Wash.  9 ;  Branch  r.  Bumlcy, 
1  Call,  147.  And  an  attorney  has  au- 
thority to  receive  payment  as  well  after 
judgment  has  been  recovered  as  before. 
Brackett  v.  Norton,  4  Conn.  517  ;  Erwin 
V.  Blake,  8  Pet.  18;  Gray  v.  Wass,  1 
Greenl.  257 ;  Lewis  v.  Gamage,  1  Pick. 
347.  But  an  attorney  has  no  authority 
to  receive  any  thing  but  money  in  pay- 
ment of  his  client's  debt,  nor  a  part  in 
satisfaction  of  the  whole,  nor  to  assign 
the  execution.  Savoury  r.  Chainnan,  8 
Dowl.  656  ;  Jackson  v.  Bartlett,  8  Johns. 
361 ;  Kellogg  v.  Gilbert,  10  id.  220  ;  Car- 
ter V.  Talcot,  10  Verm.  471  ;  Gullett  v. 
Lewis,  3  Stewart,  23 ;  ICirk  v.  Glover,  5 
Stew.  &  Port.  340;- Wilson  v.  AVadleigh, 
36  Me.  496. 

(c)  Yates  v.  Freckleton,  2  Doug.  623. 
For  an  attorney  at  hiw,  bv  virtue  of  his 
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one  contracts  to  do  work  and  sues  for  the  price,  the  defendant 
may  prove  that  the  plaintitT  had  a  partner  in  the  undertaking, 
and  that  he  has  paid  that  partner,  (d)  Payment  to  the  credi- 
tor's wife  will  not  be  a  good  payment ;  (e)  unless  she  was  his 
agent,  either  expressly  or  by  course  of  business.  (/)  She  has 
no  authority,  as  wife,  to  teceipt  for  her  husband's  claims,  al- 
though she  be  the  meritorious  cause,  (g)  An  auctioneer  or 
other  agent  employed  to  sell  real  estate  has  no  implied  authority 
to  receive  payment.  (A)  In  case  of  sales  by  auction,  the  auc- 
tioneer has  usually  by  the  conditions  of  sale  authority  to  re- 
ceive the  deposit,  but  not  the  remainder  of  the  purchase- 
money,  (i) 

One  may  be  justified  in  making  payments  to  a  party  who  is 
sitting  in  the  creditor's  counting-room,  and  apparently  intrusted 
with  the  transaction  of  the  business  and  authorized  to  receive 
the  money,  although  he  be  not  so  in  fact,  (j)  In  general  it  is 
only  a  money  payment  that  binds  the  principal;  {k)  so  that  he 
is  not  affected  by  any  claim  which  the  debtor  may  have  against 
the  agent.  (/)     And  an  agent  authorized  *to  receive  payment  in 


ordinary  powers,  cannot  delegate  his  au- 
thority to  another,  so  as  to  raise  a  privity 
betAveen  sucli  third  person  and  his  princi- 
pal, or  to  confer  on  him  as  to  the  princi- 
pal, his  own  rights,  dnties,  and  obliga- 
tions. Johnson  r.  Ciuininghain,  1  Ala. 
249;  Kellogg  r.  Noms,  5  Eng.  [Ark.]  18. 
So  payment  to  a  sheritf  employed  l)y  an 
attorney  to  serve  a  writ  will  not  discharge 
the  debt.  Green  v.  Lowell,  3  Gi'eenl. 
873 ;  Waite  r.  Delesdernier,  15  Maine,  144. 

(d)  Sliepard  v.  Ward,  8  AVend.  542. 
And  it  is  a  general  ride  that  payment  to 
one  partner  is  good,  and  binds  the  firm. 
Duff  I'.  The  East  India  Co.  15  Ves.  198; 
Yandcs  r.  Lefavour,  2  Blackf.  371  ;  Gregg 
V.  Janies,  IJreese,  107  ;  Porter  v.  Taylor, 
6  M.  &  S.  150;  Scott  ?'.  Trent,  1  Wasli. 
77.  E\cn  after  dissolution.  King  r.  ■ 
Smitli,  4  C.  &  r.  108.  Ami  see  Morse 
V.  IJeilows,  7  N.  II.  5f)8.  So  ])ayment  to 
one  of  two  joint  creditors  is  good,  al- 
tliougli  they  are  not  partners  in  business. 
Morrow  i\  Starke,  4  J.  .1.  Marsli.  .'$07. 

(i)  Olllcy  V.  Clay,  2  Scolt,  N.  K.  .■J72. 

(./)  Spencer  /•.  Tisue,  Aililisoii,  310; 
S<!alK)ni(!  V.  lUacksfon,  2  I'rccin.  178; 
TIn-aslicr  r.  Tiiltic,  22  Maine,  335. 

((j)  Olllcv  r.  Chiv,  sujira. 
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{Ti)  Mynn  v.  Joliffe,  1  Mood.  &  Kob. 
326. 

((')  M-vTin  V.  Joliffe,  supra;  Sykes  v. 
Giles,  5M.  &  W.  045. 

( /)  Barrett  v.  Deere,  Mood.  &  Malk. 
200.  And  see  Wilmott  r.  Smith,  id.  238; 
Moffat  V.  Parsons,  5  Taunt.  307.  But 
papncnt  to  an  apprentice  not  in  the  usual 
course  of  the  creditor's  business,  but  on  a 
collateral  transaction,  has  been  held  not  to 
discliarge  the  debt,  although  made  at  the 
creditor's  counting-room.  Sanderson  v. 
Bell,  2  Cr.  &  M.  304. 

{k)  Thorold  r.  Smith,  11  Mod.  71. 

(/)  Thus,  where  an  assured  who  resided 
at  I'lymoutb  employed  an  insurance 
broker  in  London  to  recover  a  loss 
from  tlic  luulerwriters,  and  the  latter 
adjusted  the  k)ss  by  setting  off  in  account 
aga..  •^t  it  a  debt  due  from  him  to  the 
underwriters  for  premiums,  and  the  broker 
became  bankrujjt,  and  never  paid  the 
money  to  the  assured,  it  was  lield  that  the 
set-off  in  account  between  the  uiuler- 
Avritcrs  and  the  broker  was  not  jjaymcnt 
to  tlie  assured,  inasmuch  as  the  broker 
had  only  authority  to  receive  ])ayment  in 
money.  Bartlett  c.  Pentland,  10  B.  &  Cr. 
760. 
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money  cannot  bind  his  principal  by  receiving  goods,  (w/)  or  a 
bill  or  note,  (w) 

Payment  by  bankers  to  one  of  several  persons  who  have 
jointly  deposited  money  with  them,  and  who  are  not  partners, 
or  to  one  of  several  joint  trustees,  does  not  discharge  the 
bankers  as  to  the  others,  unless  they  had  authorized  the  pay- 
ment, (o)  And  payment  to  one  of  two  or  more  joint  creditors 
of  a  part  of  the  debt  does  not  so  alter  the  nature  of  the  debt  as 
to  permit  the  other  creditors  to  sue  alone  for  the  remainder,  (p) 
But  payment  to  one  of  several  executors  is  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient, (q)  Whether  payment  to  one  of  several  assignees  of  a 
bankrupt  is  sufficient,  may  be  doubtful ;  it  seems  clear  that  it 
is  not,  if  shown  to  have  been  against  the  will  of  the  co-as- 
signees, (r)       In  general,  a  payment  to  a  *trustee  is  effectual 


(?n)  Howard  v.  Chapman,  4  C.  &  P. 
508. 

(tt)  Svkes  V.  Giles,  5  M.  &  W.  645 ; 
Ward  V.  Evans,  2  Ld.  Raym.  928.  And 
see  Townsend  v.  In<;lis,  Holt,  N.  P.  278. 
But  qucere  whether,  in  those  States  where 
the  giving  of  a  negotiable  promissory 
note  is  regarded  as  prima  facie  payment, 
an  agent  woidd  not  be  autliorized  to  re- 
ceive payment  by  sneh  bill  or  note. 

(o)  Innes  i\  Stephenson,  1  Mood.  & 
Rob.  145.  The  depositors  here  were  co- 
assignees  of  a  bankrupt,  and  the  money 
had  been  drawn  out  on  the  check  of  two 
out  of  thi-ee  depositors,  but  the  name  of 
one  of  the  two  was  forged.  Lord  Tenter- 
den  said  "tliat  the  case  was  a  very  clear 
one ;  that  money  was  paid  to  bankers  by 
three  persons,  not  partners  in  trade ;  that 
it  had  been  stated  that  one  of  them  could 
draw  checks  so  as  to  bind  the  others,  but 
that  was  not  the  law,  and  to  allow  if 
would  defeat  the  very  object  of  jjaying 
the  money  in  jointly ;  and  it  must  be  well 
known  to  the  jury  that  it  was  not  the 
practice,  unless  the  persons  drawing  stood 
in  the  relation  of  partners."  And  see  to 
the  same  effect  Stone  v.  Marsh,  Ryan  & 
Moody,  364.  But  this  rule  as  to  bankers 
is  peculiar.  "  It  is  a  general  rule,"  says 
Mr.  Justice  Mattle,  "that  a  man  may  pay 
a  debt  to  one  of  several  persons  with 
whom  he  has  contracted  jointly.  In  the 
case  of  a  banker  he  cannot  do  so ;  but 
that  arises  from  the  particular  contract 
which  exists  between  him  and  his  cus- 
tomer." Husband  v.  Davis,  4  Eng.  Law 
&  Eq.  342. 

VOL.  II.  11 


(p)  Hatsall  V.  Griffith,  4  T}mvh.  488. 
In  this  case  two  of  three  part-owners  of 
a  vessel,  acting  for  themselves  and  the 
other  part-owner,  employed  an  agent  to 
sell  the  whole  vessel.  He  did  so,  and  paid 
the  two  their  proportion  of  the  proceeds. 
Tlie  other  jjart-owner  brought  an  action 
against  the  agent  to  recover  his  proportion. 
It  was  held  that  he  could  not  sue  alone,  as 
the  agent  was  employed  by  all  the  owners. 
The  case  of  Garret  v.  Taylor,  1  Esp. 
Nisi  Prius,  117,  contra,  is  not  law.  See 
ante,  vol.  1,  p.  29,  n.  But  this  rale  does 
not  apply  in  cases  founded  u])on  tort. 
Sedgworth  v.  Overend,  7  T.  R.  279. 

(q)  "Because,"  says  Lord  Hardwicke, 
"they  have  each  a  power  over  the  whole 
estate  of  the  testator,  and  are  considered 
as  distinct  persons."  Can  v.  Read,  3  Atk. 
695. 

(?■)  In  Can  v.  Read,  supra,  if  the  report 
is  coiTCct,  Lord  Hardwicke  stated  in  gen- 
eral terms  that  payment  to  one  assignee 
would  not  be  a  discharge  without  a  receipt 
from  the  others  also.  In  Smith  v.  Jame- 
son, 1  Esp.  114,  Lord  Kenyan  ruled,  at 
Nisi  Prius,  that  one  assignee  of  a  bank- 
*rupt  estate  might  receive  the  money  be- 
longing to  the  estate,  and  give  a  legal  and 
valid  discharge  for  it.  Afterwards  in 
Bi'istow  V.  Eastman,  1  Esp.  172,  the  same 
question  was  presented  to  Lord  Kent/on 
again.  That  was  an  action  of  assumpsit 
for  money  had  and  received,  brouglit  bv 
the  assignees  of  a  bankrupt.  At  tlie  trial 
the  defendant  produced  a  receipt  from  one 
of  the  assignees.  But  upon  its  being 
showai  that  it  had  been  given  against  the- 
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against  his  cestui  que  trust  at  law,  even  in  cases  where  it  would 
be  relieved  against  in  equity,  {s) 

If  one  of  several  plaintiffs,  or  a  nominal  plaintiff  suing  for 
the  benefit  of  another,  discharge  the  debt  by  a  collusive  receipt, 
without  payment  of  money,  a  court  of  law  will  prevent  t]ie 
defendant  from  availing  himself  thereof,  on  application  by  the 
plaintiff,  made  as  soon  as  may  be  after  a  knowledge  of  the 
fraud.  (/) 

2 .    Of  p  art  ]}  aymen  t. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  payment  of  a  part  of  a  debt,  or  of 
liquidated  damages,  is  no  satisfaction  of  the  whole  debt,  even 
*where  the  creditor  agrees  to  receive  a  part  for  the  whole,  and 
gives  a  receipt  for  the  whole  demand  ;  and  a  plea  of  payment 
of  a  small  sum  in  satisfaction  of  a  larger  is  bad  even  after  ver- 
dict. (?/)      But  this   rule   must  be  so  far  qualified  as  not  to  in- 

■\vill  of  the  Qo-assigncc,  the  Icanied  judge  Green  v.  Beatty,  Coxe,  142.  But  a  re- 
said,  "that  all  the  rights  of  property  of  lease  from  one  of  several  plaintitis  will 
the  hankrupt  centered  in  the  assignees,  not  be  set  aside,  unless  a  clear  case  of 
and  though  the  act  of  one  in  receiving  fraud  is  made  out  hrhceen  the  releasor  and 
part  of  the  banknipt  estate  might,  if  fairly  the  releasee.  Fraud  upon  the  releasor 
done,  hind  the  estate  by  any  discharge  he  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  calling 
might  give  for  it,  that  it  could  never  be,  upon  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
that  where  one  assignee  had  shown  his  since  that  may  be  replied.  Wild  v.  Wil- 
express  dissent  that  the  other  might  give  liams,  6  M.  &  W.  490.  "  If  such  a  re- 
ft receipt,  binding  on  the  estate ;  as  such  a  lease,"  says  Baron  Parke,  Phillips  v. 
construction  would  enable  one  assignee  to  Clagett,  11  M.  &  W.  93,  "is  a  fraud  in 
dissij)ate  and  destroy  the  estate,  in  despite  point  of  law  upon  one  of  the  parties  to  it, 
of  his  brother  trustee."  See  also,  Wil-  the  court  would  not  interfei-e ;  that  is  the 
liams  r.  Walsliy,  4  Esp.  220;  Steward  v.  ])r()pcr  subject  for  a  rcjilication  ;  they  can 
Lee,  Mood.  &  Malk.  158.  only  interfere  when  it  is  a  fraud  on  third 

(a)  This  is  because  the  cestui  que  trust  is  jicrsons,  and  when  a  court  of  equity 
obliged  to  proceed  in  a  coiu-t  of  law  in  would  clearly  set  aside  the  release,  not 
the  name  of  the  trustee,  and  as  a  court  of  merely  as  l)ctween  the  parties  one  of  whom 
law  can  only  consider  the  parties  on  the  releases,  but  where  they  would  set  it 
record,  whatever  is  an  answer  as  to  the  aside  as  against  the  defendant."  So  in 
trustc"'  is  an  answer  to  tlie  action,  (iil)son  tlie  still  later  case  of  l{awstonie  r.  Gan- 
i:  AVinter,  5  B.  &  Ad.  90.  In  modern  dell,  15  M.  &  W.  304,  the  rule  was  laid 
times,  however,  courts  of  law  have  been  down  that  tlie  court  will  not  set  aside  a 
in  the  habit  oi"  exercising  an  cipiitable  plea  of  a  release  by  one  of  several  co- 
jurisdiction  on  motion,  and  jireventing  a  plaintiff's,  unless  it  is  clearly  shown  to 
defeiidniit  from  a\aiiing  himself  of  sucli  a*  liave  been  made  in  fraud  of  the  other 
defence  unjustly.     Si'c  the  next  note.  idaintifrj,  or  unless  the  i-eleasor  be  a  mere 

(t)  Barker    r.    Kicliardson,   1    Y.  &  ,J.  iKiniinai   party   to   the  action,  having  no 

302;  Jicigii  r.  l^'igli,  1  B.  &  J'.  447  ;  In-  interest  wliatcver  in  the  sulijeet-mattcr  of  it. 

iicli  V.  Newman,  4  H.  &  Aid.  419;  Mount-  In  the  case  of  Aliieri'.  George,  1  Campb. 

stej)]ien   r.  Brook,    1    Cliitty,  390  ;  Man-  392,    Lord    Kllenhorvwjh    ruled    that    tliia 

ning  V.   Gox,  7   Moore,   017;  Jolnison /•.  e(niitable  jurisdiction   could  not  be  excr- 

Iloidsworth,  4  Dowl.   J'.   C.  03;    J'ayne  cised  by  a  siugle  judge  at  Nisi  Prius. 

V.   I{ogcrs,  Doug.  407;  llickey   /•.   JJurt,  [u)   I'iinicrs  case,  5  l\ep.  117;  Cumber 

7  Taunt.  4K;  AIner  c.  (Jeorgi',  I   Campb.  v.  Wane,  Strange,  420;  Tlionnis   v.  llea- 

392;  Strong  r.   Strong,  2  Aikens,  373;  thorn,  2  B.  &  Cr.  477  ;  Fitch  y.  Sutton,  5 
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elude  the  common  case  of  a  payment  of  a  debt  by  a  fair  and 
well  understood  compromise,  carried  faithfully  into  effect,  even 
though  there  were  no  release  under  seal,  (v)     *Some  exceptions 


East,  230 ;  Blanchard  v.  Noves,  3  N.  H. 
5l4^  Wheeler  c.  Wheeler,  if  Verm.  60; 
Biiiley  V.  Day,  26  Maine,  88 ;  Down  v. 
Hatelicr,  10  Ad.  &  El.  121 ;  Geiser  c. 
Korshner,  4  Gill  &  Jolins.  305  ;  Watkin- 
son  r.  In^lesby,  5  Joluis.  386 ;  Dederiek 
V.  Leniaii,  9  Johns.  333 ;  Seymour  r. 
Minturn,  17  Johns.  169  ;  Eohliins  r.  Alex- 
ander, 11  How.  Pr.  Kej).  100;  State  v. 
Payson,  37  Me.  361 .  But  it  has  been  IieJd 
that,  upon  a  plea  of  payment,  the  aceept- 
anee  of  a  less  sum  may  I)e  left  to  the  jury 
as  evidence  that  the  rest  has  been  paid. 
Henderson  v.  Moore,  5  Cranch,  11  ; 
Blanehard  r.  Noyes,  3  N.  H.  518.— Pay- 
ment of  a  debt  alone,  without'  the  costs, 
made  after  suit  brought,  is  not  a  good 
])ayment  to  bar  the  action.  Costg  with 
nominal  damages  may  still  be  recovered, 
jit  least  up  to  the  time  of  payment. 
Stevens  v.  Briggs,  14  Verm.  44;  Goings 
1-.  Mills,  1  Pike,  [Ark.]  11.  And  see 
Horsburgh  v.  Orrae,  1  Campb.  558,  note  ; 
Godard  r.  Benjamin,  3  Campb.  331  ; 
Goodwin  v.  Cremer,  16  Eng.  Law  &  Eq. 
90  ;  Kemp  r.  Balls,  28  E.  L.  &  E.  498.  So 
if  two  actions  be  commenced  on  a  bill  or 
note  against  separate  ]iarties,  and  the 
delit  and  costs  in  one  suit  be  paid,  this  is 
not  such  a  payment  as  will  defeat  the 
other  action,  but  the  plaintiff  is  entitled 
to  nominal  damages  and  costs.  Randall 
r.  Moon,  14  Eng.'  Law  &  Eq.  243  ;  Good- 
win r.  Cremer,  supra,  and  editor's  note, 
liut  in  Beaumont  v.  Greathead,  3  Dowl. 
&  Lowndes,  P.  C.  631,  it  was  held  that 
payment  and  acceptance  of  the  amount 
of  a  promissory  note  after  it  becomes  due, 
and  when  the  holder  is  entitled  to  nominal 
damages,  will  support  a  plea  of  payment 
and  acceptance  in  discharge  of  the  debt 
and  damages ;  and  that  consequently  the 
holder,  after  such  payment  and  accept- 
ance, cannot  nraintain  an  action  for  such 
nominal  damages.  And  per  Maule,  J., 
"  The  point  is,  whether,  after  default  on 
a  simple  conti'act  for  £50,  in  respect  of 
wliicli  the  defendant  is  liable  to  nominal 
damages,  if  the  party  accept  that  sum,  he 
can  afterwards  sue  for  those  nominal  dam- 
ages. I  think  lie  cannot.  Those  nomi- 
nal damages,  in  fact,  are  introduced  solely 
for  a  technical  purpose,  because  the 
statute  of  Gloucester  (6  Ed.  l,ch.  1,  s.  2) 
says  "  damages  ;  "  aiul  are,  in  effect,  only 
a  peg  to  liang  costs  on.  The  creditor,  for 
example,  says,  you  owe  me  a  debt  of  £50, 


and  a  nominal  sum  ;  the  debtor  thereupon 
takes  out  £50  and  i)ays  it  t(j  him,  saying 
here  is  the  £50  debt  and  the  nominal  sum. 
That  nominal  sum  means  in  fact  no  sum 
at  all  ;  it  is  not  merely  an  insigniticant 
sum,  but  a  sum  whicli  does  not  exist,  in 
])oint  of  quantity,  at  all.  It  has  a  mere 
fictitious  existence  ;  and  therefore,  I  say, 
a  man  may  well  receive  £50  in  satisfac- 
tion and  discharge  of  a  debt  of  £50,  and 
nominal  damages."  And  see  Cooper  v. 
Parker,  29  E.  L.  &  E.  241. 

(v)  Milliken  r.  Brown,  1  Bawle,  391. 
There  a  credittir  of  three  joint  debtors  ac- 
cepted from  one  of  them  one  third  of  the 
debt  with  intent  to  exonerate  him.  Tliis 
was  held  to  operate  as  a  release  as  to  him, 
and  therefore  as  to  the  other  two  also. 
Huston,  J.,  said :  —  "  There  Mas  a  time  in 
the  history  of  tlie  law,  when,  like  every 
thing  else  of  that  day,  it  was  a  system  of 
metaphysics  and  logic ;  and  when  tiie 
cause  was  decided  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  its  justice,  solely  on  the  techni- 
cal accuracy  of  the  pleaders  on  the  sev- 
eral sides  ;  defect  of  form  in  the  plea  was 
defect  of  right  in  him  who  used  it.  This 
period  of  juridical  history,  however,  was 
in  some  respects  distinguished  by  great 
men,  of  great  learning,  and  abounds  with 
information  to  the  student.  At  the  time 
I  speak  of,  payment  of  delit  and  interest 
on  a  bond,  the  next  day  after  it  fell  due, 
was  no  defence  in  a  court  ^law ;  nay,  it 
was  no  defence  to  prove  payment  without 
an  acquittance  before  the  day  ;  nay,  if  you 
pleaded  and  proved  a  payinent,  which 
was  accepted  in  full  of  the  del)t,  yet  you 
failed  unless  your  plea  stated  that  you 
paid  it  in  full,  as  well  as  that  it  was  ac- 
cepted in  full ;  or  perhaps  because  you 
jileaded  it  as  a  payment,  when  you  ought 
to  have  pleaded  it  as  an  accord  and  satis- 
faction. An  act  of  parliament  or  two, 
and  the  constant  interference  of  the  Court 
of  Chancciy,  granting  relief,  have  changed 
this  in  a  great  measure ;  but  it  is  not  a 
century  since  it  was  solcmidy  decided,  that 
if  a  creditor,  finding  liis  del>tor  in  failing 
circumstances,  and  being  afraid  of  losing 
his  debt,  jn'Ofiosed  to  give  him  a  discharge 
in  full  if  he  paid  lialf  the  money,  and  tiie 
debtor  borrowed  the  money  and  ])aid  the 
one  half  on  the  day  the  bond  fell  due,  and 
got  an  acquittance  in  terms  as  ex]ilicit  as 
the  English  language  could  afford,  yet,  if 
sued,  he  must  pay  the  rest  of  the  debt ; 
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to  the  rule  have  always  been  acknowledged ;  as  if  a  part  be 
paid  before  all  is  due,  (tf)  or  in  a  way  more  beneficial  to  the 
creditor  than  that  prescribed  by  the  contract ;  (x)  here  it  is 
said  there  is  a  new  consideration  for  the  release  of  the  whole 
debt.  And  if  a  stranger  pay  from  his  own  money,  or  give  ^s 
own  note,  for  a  part  of  a  debt  due  from  another,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  discharge  of  the  whole,  such  discharge  is  good,  (y) 

*If  a  creditor  by  his  own  act  and  choice  compel  a  payment  of 
a  part  of  his  claim  by  process  of  law,  this  will  generally  oper- 
ate as  an  extinguishment  of  his  whole  claim,  under  the  rule 
that  he  shall  not  so  divide  an  entire  cause  of  action  as  to  give 
himself  two  suits  upon  it.  (c)     He  may  often  bring  his  action 


for  it  was  impossiltle,  say  the  court,  jiay- 
ment  of  part  could  be  a  satisfaction  of  the 
whole ;  but,  if  part  was  paid  before  the 
day,  it  was  a  good  satisfaction  of  the 
whole.  I  mention  this  not  from  a  general 
disrespect  to  the  law  or  lawyers  of  the 
davs  I  speak  of,  but  for  another  purpose. 
It  has,  alas  !  become  too  common  for  men 
of  good  character  and  principles,  but  who 
trade  on  bon-owed  capital,  to  fail,  and 
their  creditors  are  glad  to  receive  fifty 
cents  in  the  dollar,  and  give  a  discharge 
in  full ;  and  I  do  not  know  the  lawyer 
who  would  he  hardy  enough  to  deny  the 
A-aiiditv  of  such  discharge,  although  given 
after  the  money  was  due,  and  although  the 
discharge  was  not  under  seal,  or  although 
it  might  be  doubtful  whether  it  could  more 
properly  be  4Bl('d  a  receipt  or  a  release, 
or  a  covenant  never  to  sue,  if  the  mean- 
ing can  1)0  certainly  ascertained,  and  no 
fraud,  concealment,  or  mistake  at  tlic  giv- 
ing it,  it  is  ertectual.  It  avails  little, 
then,  to  go  back  to  tlie  last  century,  or 
further,  to  cite  cases  in  which  a  matter 
was  of  validity  or  etlect  according  as  it 
Wii8  coiiciied  in  tills  or  tliat  form.  Uni- 
versally the  law  is,  or  ought  to  be,  tliat 
the  meaning  or  iiitfution  of  the  ])arties  is, 
if  it  can  be  distinctly  known,  to  iiav(! 
effect,  unless  the  intention  contravenes 
gome  well-established  jirinciple  of  law." 

(?y;)  rinnel's  case,  .')  Ucp.  117  ;  Brooks 
r.  White,  2  Met.  283  ;  Smith  v.  IJrown, 
3  Hawks,  .OHO. 

(r)  Ati  if  the  debtor  give  liis  own  7ie- 
f/otifthlr  note  f(ir  )>art  of  the.  debt.  Sibree 
V.  Tripp,  IT)  Mces.  &  Wclsb.  2:i,  where  the 
cases  of  Cunibcr  r.  Wayne,  I  Stran^-^e, 
426,  aiifl  'riioMuis  v.  lleatliorn,  2  I'..  >S:  ('. 
477,  are  somewhat  shaken.  Or  if  the 
debtor  pay  a  jiart  at  a  more  couvenient 


place  than  stipulated  for  in  the  contract, 
this  will  be  a  good  satisfaction  for  the 
whole,  if  so  received.  Smith  v.  Brown,  3 
Hawks,  580.  So  if  the  debtor  give  and 
the  creditor  receive  a  chattel,  in  satisfaction 
of  a  whole  debt,  this  is  a  good  defence, 
although  the  chattel  may  not  be  of  half 
the  value  of  the  debt.  Andrew  v. 
Boughey,  Dj'cr,  75,  a;  Pinnel's  case,  5 
Rep.  117  ;  and  see  Sibree  v.  Tripp,  15  M. 
&  W.  35,  Parke,  B.  ;  Brooks  v.  White,  2 
Met.  285,  286,  De7rey,  J. ;  Jones  v.  Bul- 
litt, 2  Littell,  49 ;  Douglass  v.  White,  3 
Barb.  Ch.  K.  621.  So  if  the  debtor  ren- 
der certain  services,  by  consent  of  the 
ci'editor,  in  full  payment  of  a  debt,  this  is 
a  good  discharge,  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  services.  Blinn  v.  Chester,  5  Day, 
359.  Or  assign  certain  property.  Wat- 
kinson  v.  Inglesby,  5  Johns.  386 ;  Eaton 
V.  Lincoln,  13  Ma'ss.  424. 

(i/)  Brooks  V.  White,  2  Met.  283  ;  Boyd 
?'.  Hitchcock,  20  Johns.  76;  Kellogg  i;. 
Richards,  14  Wend.  116;  Le  Page  v. 
McCrea,  1  Wend.  164  ;  Sanders  r.  Branch 
Bank,  13  Ala.  353  ;  Lewis  v.  Jones,  4  B. 
&  C.  506;  Steinman  v.  Magnus,  11 
East,  390. 

{-.)  Ingraham  /'.  Hall,  11  S.  &  R.  78; 
Smith  r.  Jones,  15  Johns.  229  ;  Farrington 
V.  I'ayne,  id.  432;  Wiliard  v.  Sperrv,  16 
Johns.  121  ;  Phillips  ?'.  Berick,  id.  136.  So 
assigning  a  jiart  of  his  claim  will  not  enable 
a  creditor  to  subject  his  debtor  to  two 
suits.  Ingraham  r.  Hall,  11  S.  &  R.  78  ; 
Cook  r.  The  (Jenesee  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  8 
How.  Pr.  Rep.  514  ;  Field  r.  The  Mayor, 
&c.  of  New  York,  2  Seld.  179;  Palmer  v. 
Merrill,  6  Ciish.  282.  Nor  can  a  creditor, 
afler  having  comi)eIIe(l  payment  of  a  part 
of  his  claim  by  process  of  law,  avail  him- 
self of  the  resiilue  by  way  of  set-off  in  an 
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for  a  part;  but  a  recovery  in  that  action  bars  a  suit  for  the 
remainder.  As  if  one  has  a  demand  for  three  articles  under 
one  contract,  and  sues  for  one,  he  cannot  afterwards  bring  his 
action  for  the  other  two.  Where  a  note,  given  as  security  for 
a  sum  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  was  sued,  and  judgment 
recovered  for  the  instalments  then  due,  it  was  held  that  the  note 
could  not  afterwards  be  put  in  suit  to  recover  the  remaining 
instalments  when  they  fell  due  ;  (a)  we  cannot  accept  this 
however  as  a  general  rule  of  law.  But  a  second  indorser  "may 
bring  one  action  against  a  prior  indorser  for  moneys  paid,  and 
a  second  action   for  moneys  subsequently  paid,  (h) 

3.    Of  payment  hy  letter. 

Payment  is  often  made  by  letter ;  and  the  question  arises, 
at  whose  risk  it  is  when  so  made.  This  must  depend  uj)on  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  in  general  the  debtor  is  discharged,  although 
the  money  do  not  reach  the  creditor,  if  he  was  directed  or  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  the  creditor  so  to  send  it,  or  if  he  can  dis- 
tinctly derive  such  authority  from  its  being  the  usual  course  of 
business ;  but  not  otherwise,  (c) 

action   against  liim  hy  the  other   party.  phiintifF  sokl  him  hops,  and  also  sohl  hops 

Miller  V.  Covert,  1  Wend.  487.     And  the  to  several  persons  in  that  neighborliood  ; 

same   iiile  applies  to  torts.     If  a  person  and  requested  the  defendant,  as  his  friend, 

by  one  and  tlie  same  act  convert  several  of  to  receive  the  money  due  to  him  from  his 

the  plaintiff's  articles,  he  cannot  have  a  other  customers,    and   remit  him   l)y  tlie 

separate  action  for  each  article.     Farrinrr-  post  a  hill  for  those  sums,  and  also  the 

ton  r.   Payne,    15  Johns.  432.     But  the  money  due    to   him   from   the    defendant 

general  rule  stated  in  the  text  must  he  himself.     A  bill  was  accordingly  remitted^ 

confined  to  cases  wliere  the  claim  is  single  but  the  letter  got  into  bad  hands,  and  the 

and  indivisible.     Phillips   v.  Berick,    16  bill  was  received  by  some  third  person  at 

Johns.  136.  the    banker's    on   whom    it    was    drawn. 

(a)  Siddall  ?•.  Pawcliff,  1  M.  &  Rob.  U])on  this  evidence.  Lord  Ki'ni/on  non- 
263.  We  should  have  much  doul)t  of  this  suited  the  plaintiff,  and  said  :  —  "  Had  no 
case  ;  for  it  is  every  day's  jjractice  to  bring  directions  been  given  about  the  mode  of 
actions  on  notes  when  interest  is  payable  remittance,  still  this  being  done  in  the 
annually,  and  recover  the  same  from  year  usual  way  of  transacting  business  of  this 
to  year,  although  the  note  may  not  be  due  nature,  I  should  have  held  the  defendant 
for  many  years.  And  "indeed  the  above  clearly  discharged  from  the  money  he  had 
case  seems  to  have  been  decided  in  a  great  recei\ed  as  agent.  It  was  so  determined 
measure  on  the  ground  that  such  a  note  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  forty  years 
was  a  fraud  on  the  stamp  acts.  since  ;  and    as   the  plaintiff  in    this    case 

(b)  Wright  r.  Butler,  6  Wend.  284.  directed  the  defendant  to  remit  the  whole 

(c)  Wanvicke  v.  Noakes,  Peake,  67.  money  in  this  way,  it  was  remitted  at  the 
This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  goods  peril  of  the  i)laintiff."  And  see  Kington 
sold  and  delivered,  and  money  had  and  v.  Kington,  11  J\I.  &  W.  233.  In  Wake- 
received.  The  plaintiff  was  a  hop  mer-  field  r.  Lithgow,  3  ]NIass.  249,  a  sheriff 
chant,  and  the  defendant  his  customer,  had  allowed  an  execution  in  his  hands  to 
living  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshu-e.     The  lie  by  until  the  return   day  had   passed, 
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*4.    Of  payment  in  bank-hills. 

In  this  country,  where  paper-money  is  in  universal  use,  ques- 
tions often  arise  as  to  payments  made  in  that  way.  It  seems 
to  be  settled  that  a  payment  in  good  bank-bills,  not  objected  to 
at  the  time,  is  a  good  payment;  and  so  is  a  tender  of  such 
bills  ;  (d)  but  the  creditor  may  object  and  demand  *specie.  (e) 
If  the  bills  are  forged,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  the 
payee  may  treat  them  as  a  nullity,  for  such  bills  are  not  what 
they  purport  to  be.  (/)     But  if  the  bills  are  true  and  genuine, 


and  the  creditor's  attorney  ^\Tote  to  the 
sheriff',  presnming;  lie  had  collected  the 
money,  and  requested  him  to  send  it  to 
him  by  mail.  At  that  time  the  sheriff  had 
not  received  the  money,  hut  coUectinLi-  it 
several  months  afterwards,  sent  it  by  mail 
to  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  to  ^^1lom,  how- 
ever, it  was  never  delivered.  It  was  ht^d 
that  the  sheriff  was  liable  to  the  creditor, 
and  that  the  money  was  sent  at  his  own 
risk.  Otherwise  if  the  money  had  been 
sent  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  at- 
torney's letter.  —  When  payment  is  to  be 
made  by  letter,  care  should  be  taken  that 
■the  letter  is  properly  directed,  or  it  will 
not  disrharpc  the  debtor.  Tims  in  Walter 
V.  IlayiRS,  Ky.  &  M.  149,  a  letter  was  put 
into  the  office  directed  to  "  Mr.  Haynes, 
Uristol,"  and  tliis  was  held  to  be  insuf- 
ficient. And,  per  Alibott,  C.  J.  :  "  Where 
a  letter  fully  and  ])articularly  directed  to 
a  person  at  his  usual  place  of  residence  is 
proved  to  have  been  put  into  the  post- 
■  office,  tliis  is  ecjiuvalciit  to  jiroof  of  a  de- 
livery into  the  hands  of  that  jierson  ;  be- 
cause it  is  a  safe  and  reasonable  piesuni])- 
tion  tiiat  it  reaches  its  destimition  ;  but 
where  a  letter  is  addressed  trcnerally  to  A. 
B.  at  a  hirtrc  town,  as  in  the  present  case, 
it  is  not  to  lie  absobitely  ])resumed,  from 
the  fart  of  its  liavin^''  liccii  put  into  the 
post-oilice,  tliat  it  was  ever  received  by  the 
party  for  whom  it  was  intended.  'l'\w 
name  may  be  unknown  at  the  jiost-ofhce, 
.or  if  the  name  lie  known,  there  ttiay  i)e 
several  ])ersons  to  whom  so  f;eiieral  an 
address  woidd  ap]ily.  It  is  tliercfurc 
always  necessary,  in  the  latter  case,  to 
{five  some  further  cvid<'nce  to  show  that 
the  letter  did  in  fact  coine  to  the  hands  of 
tli(!  pcrsf)!!  for  whom  it  was  intended." 
Si*e  also  (Jordon  i\  Stranire,  I  I^.ncIi.  477. 
So  in  the  case  of  Hawkins  r.  i{utt,  I'eake, 
ISO,  I>ord   h'liii/mi  ruled  that  a  jierson  re- 
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mitting  money  by  the  post  should  deliver 
the  letter  at  the  general  post-office,  or  at  a 
receiving  house  appointed  by  that  office, 
and  that  a  delivery  to  a  bell-man  in  the 
street  was  not  sufficient. 

(f/)  Snow  V.  Periy,  9  Pick.  542 ;  War- 
ren V.  Mains,  7  Johns.  476 ;  Wheeler  v. 
Kraggs,  8  Ohio,  169;  Ho vt  i'.  Byrnes,  2 
Fairf.  475  ;  Tilev  v.  Courtier,  2  Cr.  &  J. 
16,  n.  ;  Wright  V  Reed,  3  T.  R.  554; 
Ball  r.  Stanley,  5  Yerger,  199;  Polglass 
V.  Oliver,  2  Cr.  &  J.  15;  Brown  v.  Saul, 
4  Esp.  267  ;  Noe  v.  Hodges,  3  Humph. 
162;   Seawell  v.  Henry,  6  Ala.  226. 

(e)  Coxe  V.  State  Bank,  3  Halst.  172; 
Moody  r.  ISIalmrin,  4  N.  H.  296  ;  Donald- 
son ?'.  Benton,  4  Dev.  &  Bat.  435.  And 
a  legal  tender  cannot  be  made  in  co]iper 
cents  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  M'Clarin  v.  Nesbit,  2  N.  &  M'- 
Cord,  519. 

(/■)  United  States  Bank  v.  Bank  of 
Georgia,  10  Wheat.  333;  Marklc  v.  Hat- 
field, 2  Johns.  455;  Thomas  i\  Todd,  6 
llill,  340;  Hargrave  v.  Dusenberry,  2 
Hawks,  326;  Anderson  i\  Hawkins,  3 
Hawks,  568;  Phulall  r.  The  Northwestern 
Bank,  7  Leigh,  617;  Mudd  v.  Reeves,  2 
Harr.  &  Johns.  368  ;  Wilson  v.  Alexander, 
3  Scam.  302;  Eagle  Bank  ?;.  Snuth,  5 
Comi.  71  ;  Yomig  v.  Adams,  6  Mass. 
182;  Sims  r.  Clarke,  11  111.  137;  Rams- 
dale  V.  Horton,  3  Barr,  330;  Keene  v. 
Thom])son,  4  (iill  &  Johns.  463.  Sec 
also,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  220.  But  such 
forged  notes  (and  the  same  applies  to 
forged  coin)  must  be  returned  by  the  re- 
ceiver in  a  reasonable  tinu',  or  he  must 
bear  the  loss.  Pindall  r.  The  Northwestern 
I'ank,  7  Leigh,  ()17;  Sims  v.  Clarke,  11 
III.  137.  But  ])ayment  made  to  a  bank, 
liDiin  Jiilc,  in  its  own  notes,  which  ai'e 
receive<l  as  gemiine,  but  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  forged,  is  good,  and  the  bank 
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the  responsibility  of  the  solvency  of  the  bank  would  seem  from 
some  cases  to  rest  upon  the  payee,  (g-)  But  if  the  debtor  knew 
of  the  insolvency,  and  did  not  disclose  it,  or  if  he  might  have 
known  it,  and  his  ignorance  was  the  result  of  his  negligence,  he 
certainly  is  not  discharged  by  such  payment,  (h)  And  the  ma- 
jority of  our  cases  appear  to  take  the  ground  that  where  bills  of 
a  bank  that  has  failed  are  paid  and  received  in  ignorance  of 
such  failure,  the  loss  falls  on  the  party  paying;  putting  such 
bills  on  the  same  footing  as  forged  bills,  and  as  equally  a  nul- 
lity, (i)  But  if  such  a  rule  were  adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly 
*be  so  far  qualified,  that  where  both  parties  were  entirely  and 
equally  ignorant,  and  the  creditors  by  receiving  and  retaining 
the  bills  without  notice,  deprived  the  debtor  of  any  refnedy  or 
indemnity  he  might  have,  the  debtor  is  then  discharged,  (j) 


5.  Of  payment  hy  check. 
Payment  is  also  often  made  by  the  debtor's  check  upon  a 


must  bear  the  loss.  Sec  ante,  vol.  1,  p. 
220.  This  seems  to  be  on  the  ground  that 
the  bank,  or  its  officers,  having  superior 
means  of  determining  the  genuineness  of 
their  own  bills,  are  guilty  of  negligence  in 
receiving  them  without  examination.  — 
But  paj-ment  to  a  bank  l)y  its  own  notes, 
whicii  have  been  stolen  from  such  bank,  is 
no  pavment.  State  Bank  v.  Welles,  3 
Pick.  394. 

{g)  Lowrcy  v.  Murrell,  2  Porter,  280 ; 
Bayard  v.  Shunk,  1  AVatts  &  Serg.  92 ; 
Scruggs  \\  Gass,  8  Yerg.  175.  Perhaps 
these  ca.-^es  rest  ujion  the  ground  that  the 
identical  liills  given  and  received  were  re- 
ceived as  payment,  jter  se,  whether  they 
were  good  or  bad.  Possibly  also,  there 
may  be  a  difference  between  liills  received 
in  payment  of  an  antecedent  del)t  and  bills 
passed  in  payment  at  the  time  of  a"  pur- 
chase. In  tlie  latter  case,  perhaps,  the 
doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  applies  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  bills,  as  well  as  to  the  \mv- 
chaser  of  the  goods.     Sed  qncei-e. 

{h)  See  Commonwealth  v.  Stone,  4 
Met.  43. 

(/)  Wainwriglit  ?'.  Webster,  11  Verm. 
576;  Gilman  r.  Peck,  id.  516;  Fogi;:  i\ 
Sawyer,  9  N.  H.  365 ;  Frontier  Bank  v. 
Morse,  22  Maine,  88 ;  Lightbodv  v.  On- 
tario Bank,  11  Wend.  1,  13  Wend.  101  ; 
Houghton  V.  Adams,  18  Barb.  545.  See 
also  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  220.  In  Timmis  ;'. 
Gibbins,  14  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  64,  M.  W. 


deposited  certain  country  bank-notes,  pay- 
able in  London,  representing  ,£80  in  value, 
with  a  banking  company,  and  received  the 
following  memorandum,  signed  by  the 
manager:  —  "Received  of  M.  W.  £80, 
for  wliich  we  are  accountable.  £80,  at  3 
])er  cent,  interest,  with  fourteen  days' 
notice."  The  notes  were  sent  on  the  same 
evening  by  post  to  the  London  agents 
of  the  banking  company,  and  were  pre- 
sented on  the  next  day,  and  refused  pay- 
ment. They  were  transmitted  by  that 
nighrs  post  to  the  l)anking  company,  who 
on  the  following  day  gave  notice  of  dis- 
honor to  M.  W.,  and  tendered  to  him  the 
notes,  which  he  refused.  It  turned  out 
that  the  bank  whicli  had  issued  the  notes 
had  stopped  payment  upon  the  day  when 
M.  W.  made  tiie  deposit  with  the  banking 
company,  but  that  neither  M.  W.  nor  the 
company  were  then  aware  of  tliis.  It  was 
held  that,  under  the  aliove  circumstances, 
M.  W.  could  not  maintain  an  action, 
either  for  money  lent,  or  for  money  had 
and  received,  against  the  banking  com- 
pany. 

(,/)  Thus,  where  a  banking  company 
paid  notes,  on  which  the  name  of  the 
president  had  been  forged,  and  neglected 
for  fifteen  days  t#return  them,  it  was  held 
that  they  had  lost  tlieir  remedy  against 
the  person  from  whom  the  notes  had  been 
received.  Gloucester  Bank  v.  Salem 
Bank,  17  Mass.  33. 
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bank.  A  check  is  a  draft,  and  the  law  of  bills  and  notes  is  gen- 
erally applicable  to  it.  If  given  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, and  unattended  by  especial  circumstances,  it  is  not  pre- 
sumed to  be  received  as  absolute  payment,  even  if  the  drawer 
have  funds  in  the  bank.  The  holder  is  not  bound  by  receiving 
it,  but  may  treat  it  as  a  nullity  if  he  derives  no  benefit  from  it, 
provided  he  has  been  guilty  of  no  negligence  which  has  caused 
an  injury  to  the  drawer,  (k)  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  preserve  the 
payee's  rights  that  it  should  be  presented  on  the  day  on  which 
it  is  received.  (/)  And  if  *drawn  on  a  bank  in  which  the  drawer 
has  no  funds,  it  need  not  be  presented  at  all  in  order  to  sustain 
an  action  upon  it.  (w)  The  drawing  of  such  a  check  knowingly 
is  a  fraud,  which  deprives  the  drawer  of  all  right  of  presentation 
or  demand.  '  ^ 

6.   Of  payment  by  note. 

Payment  is  also  often  made  by  the  debtor's  giving  his  own 
negotiable  promissory  note  for  the  amount.  In  Massachusetts, 
such  note  is  said  in  some  cases  to  be  an  absolute  payment  and  a 
discharge  of  the  debt.  (/?)  It  is  said  that  this  rule  has  prevailed 
in  that  State  from  colonial  times ;  and  it  rests  upon  the  danger 
which  the  promisor  would  be  under  of  being  obliged  to  pay  the 
note  to  an  innocent  indorsee,  after  he  had  paid  the  sum  due  on 
a  suit  brought  by  his  creditor  on  the  original  contract.  But 
most  of  the  cases  in  Massachusetts  treat  it  only  as  a  presump- 
tion of  payment,  in  the  absence  of  circumstances  going  to  show 


(k)  Cromwell   v.   Lovctt,    1    II;ill,  56.  check  of  tlie  principal  debtor.     Everett  v. 

The  holilcr  of  the  check  in  such  a  case  Collins,  2  Caiiii)h.  ,'31 5.    Sec  also,  Tapley 

heconics  the  agent  of  the  drawer  to  collect  v.  Martens,  8  T.  K.  451  ;  Bolton  ?'.  llich- 

the  money.    And  certainly  if  the  check  is  ard,  6  T.  K.  139;  Brown  v.  Kewley,  2B. 

conditional,  as  if  it  is  stated  to  he  for  the  &  P.  51 8. 

"  lia'ance  dne '■'  the  cn'ditor,  this  would  (/)  The  Merchants  Bank  ?'.   Spiccr,  6 

he  no  ])aymeiit,  and  the  creditor  need  not  "Wend.  44.'5 ;  Kohson  r.  Bennett,  2  Taunt, 

rctin-n  it  before  coinniencinj;  suit  onthe  .'Jttl) ;   Rickford  r.  l\idj;'e,  2  Campi).  5.37  ; 

orig^inal  cause  of  aclioii.     Jlouf^h  v.  May,  (iouf;])  r.  Staats,  1.3  Weml.  5-J^9.     Checks 

4  Ad.   «&  Kll.  954.     And  if  a  creditor  is  are  considered  as  inland  hills  of  exchan<i;e, 

offered   cither  cash,    in    payment  of  his  and  the  liolder  must  use  the  same  dili- 

dirht,   fir  a  check   of  the  dclitor's   agent,  gence  in  presenting  them  for  ])ayment  as 

and    he  ])rcfers  the  lalter,  this  does  not  the  holder  of  such   hill,     ^^(nrl/,   J.,    in 

di-'  harge    tiie    debt    if    the   check    is   not  Bank  r.  Sjiicer,  G  Wend.  44.3. 

jiaid  ;    although    such  ifSpcut    afterwards  (m)  Franklin   v.    Vanderjiool,    1    Hall, 

f  lils  with  a  large  hahmce  of  the  debtor's  78. 

fiindH  in  his  hainls;  for  the  check  of  the  (n)  Thachcr  v.  Dinsinore,  5  Mass.  299; 

agent  is  cori.sirlcnid,  in  such  a  case,  as  the  Whitcouib  v.  Williams,  4  Tick.  228. 
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an  opposite  intention,  (o)  And  the  same  rule  is  recognized  in 
Maine,  (p)  But  even  in  this  the  law  in  those  States  differs 
from  the  rule  as  held  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  "of 
the  State  courts  generally.  Tiiere  it  is  held  that  a  negotiable 
promissory  note  is  not  payment,  unless  circumstances  show  that 
such  was  the  intention  of  the  parties,  (q) 

*7.  Of  payment  hy  delegation. 

Payment  may  be  made  by  an  arrangement  whereby  a  credit 
is  given  or  funds  supplied  by  a  third  party  to  the  creditor,  at 
the  instance  of  the  debtor.  But  such  an  arrangement  must  be 
carried  into  actual  eifect  to  have  all  the  force  of  payment;  and, 
in  general,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  delegation  of  the  civil 
law.  Thus,  where  a  debtor  directed  his  bankers  to  place  to  the 
credit  of  the  creditor,  who  was  also  a  customer  of  the  bankers, 
such  a  sum  as  would  be  equal  to  a  bill  at  one  month,  and  the 
bankers  agreed  so  to  do,  and  so  said  to  the  creditor  who  as- 
sented to  the  arrangement,  and  the  bankers  became  bankrupt 
before  the>day  on  which  the  credit  was  to  be  given,  this  was  held 
to  be  no  payment,  and  the  creditor  was  permitted  to  maintain  an 
action  against  the  original  debtor  on  the  original  liability,  (r) 
It  would  doubtless  have  been  otherwise  had  there  been  a  remit- 
tance or  actual  transfer  on  account  of  the  debt;  for  it  seems  to 


(o)  W.itkins  V.  Hill,  8  Pick.  522 ;  Reed  more  v.  Bussey,  3  Fairf.  418 ;  Comstock 

r.  Upton,  10  id.  525  ;  Maneely  r.  McGee,  v.   Smith,  2.3  Maine,   202;    Gooding  v. 

6  Mass.  143;  Wood  v.  Bodwcll,  12  Pick.  Morgan,  37  Me.  419.    Bnt  this  rnle  never 

268;  Ilsley  1-.  Jewett,  2  Mete.  168.    This  applies  to  notes  not  nKjotiaUe.     Trastees, 

presnmption  is  bnt  prima  fiicie,  and  may  &c.  v.  Kendrick,  3  Fairt".  381  ;  Edmond  v. 

be  rebutted  by  proof  of  a  different  intent.  Caldwell,  15  Maine,  340. 

Butts  r.  Dean,  2  Mete.  76.     And  the  fact  (ry)  Peter  v.   Beverly,    10    Pet.    567; 

that  taking  such  note  as  payment  would  Sheehy  r.  Mandeville,  6    Cranch,    253 ; 

deprive  the  party  taking  it  of  a  substan-  Wallace  i\  Agry,  4  Mason,  336  ;  Smith 

tial  benefit,  or  where  he  has  other  security  v.  Smith,  7  Fost.  244  ;  Van  Ostrand  v. 

for  tl>«  payment,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  Reed,  1  Wend.  424;  Burdick   r.    Green, 

show  that  the  note  was  not  intended  as  15  Johns.  247  ;    Hughes    i\   Wheeler,  8 

payment.     Curtis    ik    Hubbard,  9   Mete.  Cow.  77  ;  Booth  v.  Smith,  3  Wend.  66  ; 

328.     And   see  Thurston   v.    Blanchard,  Bill    v.   Porter,    9    Conn.    23;    Davidson 

22  Pick.   18;  Melledge  r.   Boston   Iron  v.  Bridgeport,  •  8  Conn.  472;    Elliott  v. 

Company,  ^not  3'et  reported).  Sleeper,  2  N.  H.  525.     For  the  English 

(p)  Varner  r.  Nobleborough,  2  Greenl.  law  upon  this  point,  see  Crowe  v.  Clay, 

(Bennett's  ed.)   121,  and  note  o ;  Desca-  25  E.  L.  &  E.  454 ;  Maxwell  f- Deare, 

dillas  r.  Hams,  8  Greenl.  298;  Newall  v.  26  id.  56. 

Hussey,  18  Maine,  249  ;  Bangor  r.  War-  (/■)  Redder  v.  Watt,  Peake's  Add.  Cas. 

ren,  34  INIaine,  324;  Fowler  r.  Ludwig,  41. 
id.  455  ;  Shumway  v.  Reed,  id.  560 ;  Gil- 
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be  settled  that  the  actual  transfer  of  the  amount  of  the  debt  in 
a  banker's  books,  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  assent  of  both,  is  equivalent  to  payment,  (.s)  Where 
bankers  receive  funds  from  a  debtor,  to  be  by  them  transmitted 
*through  their  foreign  correspondents  to  a  foreign  creditor,  it 
seems  that  the  bankers  are  not  liable  if  they  pass  it  to  the  credit 
of  their  foreign  correspondents,  and  give  notice  to  them  to  pay 
it  over  to  the  creditor,  and  afterwards  accept  bills  drawn  on 
them  by  the  foreign  correspondents,  although  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents become  bankrupts  before  the  notice  reaches  them, 
and  do  not  transmit  the  money  to  the  creditor,  (t)  The  rule 
seems  to  rest  on  the  fact  that  the  bankers  had  done  all  that 
was  to  be  expected  of  them,  and  all  that  they  had  undertaken 
to  do. 

8.    Of  stahe-holders,   and  ivagers. 

Payment  is  sometimes  made  to  a  third  party,  to  hold  until 
some  question  be  determined,  or  some  right  ascertained.  The 
third  party  is  then  a  stake-holder,  and  questions  have  arisen  as 
to  his  rights  and  duties,  and  as  to  the  rights  of  the  several  parties 
claiming  the  money.  If  it  be  deposited  with  him  to  abide  the 
result  of  a  wager,  it  seems  that  where  the  wager  is  legal,  neither 
party  to  it  can  claim  the  money  until  the  wager  is  determined, 
and  then  he  is  bound  to  pay  it  to  the  winning  party,  (w)      That 


(s)  Eylcs  V.  Ellis,  4  Bing.  112.  This 
was  an  action  of  coveniint  for  rent  duo 
from  the  dcfenfUint  to  the  plaintitf.  At 
the  ti'ial  hcforc  Oiisloir,  Sergt.,  it  a])i>eart'(l 
that  tin'  ])huntiH",  in  Octfjlicr,  iintliori/.cd 
the  defendant  to  ])ay  in  at  a  certain  Wank- 
er's the  amount  due.  Owin^  to  a  mis- 
take it  was  not  then  paid  ;  hut  the  defend- 
ant, who  kept  an  account  with  the  same 
bankers,  transferred  the  sum  to  the  ])lain- 
tilf's  credit  on  Friday,  tlu^  Dth  of  Decem- 
Imt.  'J'he  plaintiff,  heinj^  at  a  distance, 
did  not  i-ecei\('  iiotic''  of  this  transfer  till 
tlic  Siuiday  followiii).'-,  and  on  the  Satui'- 
day  the  hankers  failed.  The  learned  ser- 
f^eant  thought  that  this  transfer  amoiuited, 
under  flic  circumstances,  lo  payment. 
And  this  ruliiitr  was  siistaine(l  hy  the 
t'ourt  of  (^onimon  I'leas  on  a  motion  foi' 
anew  trial.  /Scut,  (!.  .1.,  said:  —  "The 
Icarneil  .S<'r{;eant  was  rifi;ht  in  esteeming; 
this  a  ])ayment.     'I'he  plaintiff  had  made 

[i;;o] 


the  Maidstone  hankers  liis  ajjcnts,  and  had 
authorized  them  to  receive  the  money  due, 
from  the  defendant.  Was  it  then  paid, 
or  was  that  done  which  was  equivalent  to 
payment  ?  At  first,  not;  hut  on  the  8th 
a  sum  was  actually  ])laee(l  to  the  ])lain- 
tiff 's  account;  and  thou;^li  no  money  was 
transferred  in  specie,  that  was  an  acknowl- 
edirment  from  the  hankers  that  they  had 
received  the  amount  from  Ellis.  Tlic 
plaintitf  mif;ht  then  have  drawn  for  it, 
and  the  hankers  couhl  not  have  refused 
his  draft."  See  also  jiodenham  v.  I'ur- 
chas,  2  J{.  &  Aid.  .'i'J,  and  ((iit<',  vol.  1,  pp. 
187-101. 

(/)  M'Carthy  r.  Colvin,  9  Ad.  &  Ell. 
007. 

()()  iJrandon  r.  llil.hert,  4  Cam])!).  .37. 
There  tile  phiiiililf  laid  a  wa^er  with  a 
hulclicr  tiiat  another  hiitcher  would  sell 
him  meat  at  a  certain  price.  Tiie  wajjer 
was  aeeejited,  and  the  money  placed  ia 
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is,  neither  party  can  rcscincj  *the  agreement;  although  Lord 
Ellenborovgh  said  otherwise,  in  one  case,  [v)  If  the  wager  be 
illegal,  either  party  may  claim  the  money.  If  the  loser  claim 
money  he  has  deposited  on  an  illegal  wager,  and  claim  it  even 
after  the  wager  is  decided  against  him,  but  before  it  is  actually 
paid  over,  the  stake-holder  is  bound  to  return  it  to  him.  [v:) 
But  although  the  wager  be  illegal,  if  the  stake-holder  has  paid 


tlie  defendant's  hands,  and  the  decision  of 
the  question  was  left  to  him,  and  he  de- 
cided against  the  plaintiff',  who  then 
hrought  this  action  to  recover  his  depos- 
it, but  Dumpier,  J.,  was  of  ojiinion  that 
the  action  could  not  he  maintained,  and 
directed  a  nonsuit.  In  Eland  i\  CoUett, 
id.  157,  the  plaintiff,  in  the  presence  of  the  • 
defendant  and  one  Porter,  boasted  of  hav- 
ing conversed  with  Lord  Kensington.  Por- 
ter asserted  that  the  plaintiff'  had  never 
spoken  to  Lord  Kensington  in  his  life.  A 
bet  was  talked  of  upon  the  subject,  but 
none  was  then  laid.  Next  morning  the 
parties  again  met,  when  Porter  asked, 
"  What  will  you  now  lay  that  you  con- 
versed with  Lord  Kensington  1 "  The 
plaintiff"  answered,  "  80  guineas  to  10." 
The  money  was  accordingly  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  defendant,  as  a  stake- 
holder. Ujjon  whicli  Porter  exclaimed, 
"  Now  I  have  you  ;  I  have  made  inquiries, 
and  the  person  you  conversed  with  was 
Lord  Kingston,  not  Lord  Ken.sington." 
The  plaintiff'  owned  his  mistake ;  but 
said  he  had  been  imposed  ujion,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  defendant  not  to  pay  over 
the  money.  This  action  was  brought  to 
recover  back  the  deposit  of  eighty  guin- 
eas, on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  bubble 
bet.  But  per  Gibbs,  C.  J. :  "I  think  the 
action  cannot  be  maintained.  There  4s 
nothing  illegal  in  the  wager.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  the  point  was  certain  as  to 
one  party,  and  contingent  as  to  the  other. 
The  plaintiif  relied  upon  his  o^vii  obser- 
vation, Porter  upon  the  infornuition  he 
had  received.  The  former  was  the  more 
confident  of  the  two  ;  and  either  might 
have  turned  out  to  have  been  mistaken." 

(v)  Eltliam  V.  Kingsman,  1  B.  &  Aid. 
683.  This  was  an  action  against  a  stake- 
holder to  recover  back  a  wager.  Lord 
Ellenhorough  said  :  —  "I  think  there  is 
no  distinction  between  the  situation  of  an 
arbitrator  and  that  of  the  present  defend- 
ant, for  he  is  to  decide  who  is  the  winner 
and  who  is  the  loser  of  the  wager,  and 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  stake  deposit- 
ed in  his  hand.  .  Now  an  arbitrator's  au- 


thority before  he  lias  made  his  award  is 
clearly  countermandable  ;  and  here,  before 
there  has  been  a  decision,  the  jjai-ty  has 
countermanded  the  authority  of  the  stake- 
holder." This  position,  however,  was 
strongly  doubted  in  the  subsccjuent  case 
of  Marryat  v.  Broderick,  2  M.  &  W.  .3G9. 
(«•)  Cotton  V.  Thuriand,  5  T.  K.  405; 
Smitli  V.  Bickmore,  4  Taunt.  474  ;  Bate 
V.  Cartwright,  7  Price,  540  ;  Hastelow  v. 
Jackson,  8  B.  &  C.  221  ;  Hodson  v.  Ter- 
rill,  1  Cr.  &  Mces.  797  ;  Martin  v.  Hew- 
son,  29  E.  L.  &  E.  424.  In  Manning  v. 
Purcell,  31  id.  452,  a  testator  before  h's 
death  had  received  sums  of  money,  which 
he  held  as  stake-holder  for  otiiers,  to  abide 
the  result  of  races,  upon  the  event  of  which 
bets  had  been  made  by  other  persons. 
The  testator  had  also  placed  about  £6,000 
in  the  hands  of  other  parties,  which  by 
tliem  had  been  deposited  in  a  bank  to 
abide  the  result  of  a  bet  nuvde  by  himself 
(but  wliicli  failed  by  his  death).  In  the 
administration  of  the  estate  the  adminis- 
tratrix had  paid  £2,349  to  persons  who 
had  paid  these  sums  to  tlie  testator  ;  the 
fact  being  that  jjart  of  the  money  was  in 
respect  of  wagers  wliich  were  decided  be- 
fore the  testator's  death,  and  jiart  in  re- 
spect of  bets  not  decided  at  that  time. 
Nothing  had  been  done  as  to  the  £6,000 
in  the  hands  of  the  stake-holders.  Uild, 
that  the  payments  made  by  the  testatrix 
in  res])ect  of  the  wagers  decided  in  the 
testator's  lifetime  could  not  be  allowed 
against  the  estate ;  but  that  those  made 
in  respect  of  wagers  not  so  decided  were 
good  payments,  those  imdecided  wagere 
being  illegal  contracts  which  cither  party 
might  determine,  and  which  she  by  pay- 
ing must  be  taken  to  have  determined. 
Held,  also,  that  the  testatrix  was  not  to 
be  charged  with  the  £6,000  in  the  hands 
of  the  stake-holders  upon  the  bets  made 
by  the  testator,  because  if  having  been 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  stake-holders, 
was  not  at  any  subsequent  moineiit  of 
his  existence  in  his  power  or  ])ossession, 
he  never  having  elected  to  withdraw  from 
the  bet. 
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it  over  to  the  winner,  before  notice  or  demand  against  him  by 
the  loser,  he  is  exonerated,  (x)  When  the  event  has  been  de- 
termined, it  is  said  that  the  winner  may  bring  an  action  for  the 
money  against  the  stake-holder,  without  giving  him  notice  of 
the  happening  of  the  event.  (?/) 

The  statute  8  &  9  Vict.,  ch.  109,  s.  18,  makes  all  wagers,  or 
contracts  or  agreements  by  the  way  of  gaming  or  wagering, 
null  and  void,  and  provides  that  no  suit  shall  be  maintained  for 
the  recovery  of  any  thing  deposited  to  abide  the  event  of  any 
wager.  Many  of  the  courts  of  this  country  have  viewed  wagers 
as  entitled  to  no  favor ;  (s)  but  where  they  are  in  any  degree 
legal  contracts,  they  would  doubtless  be  governed  by  the  rules 
above  stated. 

An  auctioneer  is  often  made  a  stake-holder;  and  where  he 
receives  a  deposit  from  a  purchaser,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  seller, 
if  a  good  title  to  the  property  be  made  out,  and  in  default 
thereof  to  be  returned  to  the  purchaser,  he  cannot  return  it  to 
the  purchaser  on  his  demand,  without  such  default.  But  on 
default,  or  a  rescinding  or  abandonment  *of  the  contract,  the 
auctioneer  is  bound  to  return  it  to  the  purchaser  on  his  demand, 
and  if  he  have  paid  it  to  the  owner  of  the  property,  he  has 
done  so  in  his  own  wrong,  and  must  refund  it  to  the  deposi- 
tor, (a)  If  one  deposits  money  in  the  hands  of  a  stake-holder,  to 
be  paid  to  a  creditor  when  his  claim  against  the  depositor  shall 
be  ascertained,  and  the  stake-holder  pays  this  money  to  the 
creditor  on  his  giving  an  indemnity,  before  the  claim  is  ascer- 
tained, without  the  assent  of  the  depositor,  it  is  said  that  such 
depositor  may  maintain  an  action  against  the  stake-holder  for 
money  had  and  received,  without  any  reference  to  the  demand 
of  the  creditor,  (b)     But  if  the  check  of  the  depositor  be  given 

(x)  Perkins  r.   Eaton,  3  N.   II.   152;  auctioneer,  until  a  good  title  was  made 

Howson  V.  ILnicock,  8  T.  It.  575  ;  M'Cul-  out,  w:i.s  allowed  to  recover  the  deposit, 

lum  V.   Gourlcy,  8  Johns.  147;  LivinJ,^s-  without  notice  to  the  auctioneer  that  the 

ton  V.  Wootan,"  1  N.  &  McC  188.  contract  had  hecn  rescinded  by  the  parties. 

(y)  Duncan  /'.  Cai'c,  2  M.  &  W.  244.    .  And  see,  to  the  same  eflect,  Gray  v.  Gut- 

(z)   IV-rkins  v.    Haton,   :i   N.    II.    152;  teridt;e,  1  Man.  &  Uyl.  (iU. 
Bunn  r.  Kicker,  4  Johns.  420  ;  McAUis-         {b)  Cowlin<r  r.  IJcaclnini,  7  Moore,  465. 

ter  V.  Jlofl'niafl,  10  S.  &  U.  147  ;  McAl-  In  this  case  the  ])laintifi'  had  employed 

li.ster  V.  Gallaher,  3  Penn.  408  ;  VVliceler  one  Langdon,  un  auctioneer,  to  sell  an 

V.  Spencer,  15  Conn.  28.  estate,  and  disputed  the  sum  charjjed  by 

I'l)  I'Mwards  r.  Iloddintr,  5  Taunt.  81  5.  liini  fur  his  expenses;  whereupon  it  was 

In  Duncan  r.   Cal'c,  2  M.  &  W.  244,  the  aizrccd  tliat  tlic  amount  should  he  deposit- 

plaintilV  having,'  deiiositcd  a  sum  with  the  cd  with  tlic  defendant,  until  it  should  be 
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to  the  stake-holder,  the  mere  fact  that  he  cashes  it  and  holds 
the  money  is  not  such  wrong  doing  as  makes  him  liable  to  be 
sued  for  the  amount,  {c) 


9.    Of  appropriation  of  payments. 

There  are  many  cases  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  a  pay- 
ment, where  the  creditor  has  distinct  accounts  against  the  debtor. 
In  Cremer  v.  Higginson,  [d)  Mr.  Justice  Story  lays  down  with 
much  precision  the  general  rules  governing  these  cases.  First, 
a  debtor  who  cfwes  his  creditor  money  on  distinct  accounts 
may  direct  his  payments  to  be  applied  *to  either,  as  he  pleases. 
Second,  if  the  debtor  makes  no  appropriation,  the  creditor  may 
apply  the  money  as  he  pleases.  Third,  if  either  party  makes  a 
specific  appropriation  of  the  money,  the  law  will  appropriate  it 
as  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  case  may  require.  These  rules 
seem  to  apply  although  one  of  the  debts  be  due  on  specialty 
and  the  other  on  simple  contract,  (e)  If  one  owe  money  in  re- 
spect of  a  debt  contracted  by  his  wife  before  marriage,  and  also 
a  debt  of  his  own,  and  pay  money  generally,  the  creditor  may 
apply  the  payment  to  either  demand.  (/)  And  if  one  of  the 
debts  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  the  other  not, 

ascertained  whether  ;||^e   auctioneer  was  (d)  1  Mason,  338.     And  see  Franklin 

entitled  to  the  whole  of  his  demand  or  Bank  v.  Hooper,  36  Me.  222. 

not.     The  defendant  having  paid  over  the  (e)  Brazier  r.  Brj'ant,  2  Dowl.  P.  C. 

amount  so   deposited   to   the  auctioneer  477  ;  Chittyr.  Naish,  id.  511  ;  The  Mayor, 

on  receiving  his  indemnity,  without  the  &c.  of  Alexandria  v.  Patten,  4  Cranch, 

knowledge  or  concurrence  of  the  plaintiff,  317;  Peters  r.  Anderson,  5  Taunt.  596; 

it  was  held  that  the  latter  was  entitled  to  Hamilton  v.  Benbury,  2  Ha^-wood,  385  ; 

recover  it  back  in  an  action  for  money  Hargroves  w.  Cooke,  15  Geo.  321.     And 

had  and  received.     And,  per  Burrougk,  see  Pcnnvpacker  i\  Umberger,  22  Pcnn. 

J.,  "  The  sum  in  question  w^deposited  St.  Rep.  492. 

by  the  plaintiflF  with  the  defendant  for  an  (/)  Goddard  v.  Cox,  2  Strange,  1194. 

express    purpose  ;    it    should,   therefore.  In  this  case  the  defendant  was  indelrted  to 

have  remained  in  his  hands  until  it  was  the  jjlaintiff  on  account  of  debts  contracted 

ascertained  to  what  remuneration  Lang-  by  his  wife  dum  sola,  and  also  on  account 

don  was  entitled  for  selling  the  estate  in  of  debts  contracted  liy  himself     His  wife 

question.     The  payment  of  it  by  him  to  was  also  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  as  exec- 

Langdon,  on  his  indemnity,  was  a  wrong-  utrix.     The  defendant  made  jiayments  to 

ful  act,  and  a  breach  of  the  trast  reposed  the  plaintiff  on  account  generally,  without 

in  the  defendant  by  the  plaintiff,  and  for  directing  what  debts   they  should  be  ap- 

which  the  sum  in  question  was  deposited  plied  to.     Held,  that  the  plaintiff"  might 

in  his  hands,  and  which  he  cannot  now  elect  whether   to  apply  the  jiayments  to 

possibly  comply  with,  in  consequence  of  discharge  the  debts  contracted  by  the  de- 

his  own  act."  fendant  himself,  or  those  contracted  by  his 

(c)  Wilkinson  r.  Godefroy,  9  Ad.  &E1.  wife  dam  sola,  but  could  not  apply  them 

536.  to  discharge  the  debts  due  from  the  wife 

as  executrix. 
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and  the  money  be  paid  generally,  the  creditor  may  apply  the 
payment  to  the  debt  that  is  barredl!(,^)  but  he  may  not  make 
use  of  this  payment  to  revive  the  debt  and  remove  the  bar  of 
the  statute,  (h) 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  appropriation  of  the  payment 
should  be  made  by  an  express  declaration  of  the  debtor ;  for  *if 
his  intention  and  purpose  can  be  clearly  gathered  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  creditor  is  bound  by  it.  [i)  If  the 
debtor,  at  the  time  of  making  a  payment,  makes  also  an  entry 
in  his  own  book,  stating  the  payment  to  be  on  a  particular 
account,  and  shoivs  the  entry  to  the  creditor^  tlus  is  a  sufficient 
appropriation  by  the  debtor,  [j)  But  the  right  of  election, 
or  appropriation,  is  not  exercised  by  entries  in  the  books  of 
either  party  until  those  entries  are  communicated  to  the  other 
party.  \k) 

Although  the  payment  be  general,  the  creditor  is  not  allowed 
in  all  cases  to  appropriate  the  same.  As  where  he  has  an  ac- 
count against  the  debtor  in  his  own  right,  and  another  against 


(7)  Mills  V.  Fowkcs,  5  Bing.  N.  C.455. 
In  this  case  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said:  —  "The 
civil  law,  it  is  said,  applies  the  payment 
to  the  more  burdensome  of  two  debts, 
where  one  is  more  burdensome  than  the 
other;  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  is  the 
rule  of  our  law.  According  to  the  law  of 
England,  the  debtor  may,  in  the  Hrst  in- 
stance, appropriate  the  payment;  sohntur 
in  modum  solv<mtis;  if  he  omit  to  do  so, 
the  creditor  may  make  the  a)ipro|(i'iation  ; 
rcrj'pilur  in  inodain  rcci/iifnlis  ;  hut  if  neitlier 
make  any  ajipropriation,  the  law  appro- 
priates the  ])ayment  to  the  earlier  delit." 
See  also,  Williams  v.  Grifiitli,  5  M.  &  W. 
300;  Logan  v.  Mason,  6  W.  &  S.  9 ; 
Livcrmore  r.  Rand,  6  Fost.  85 ;  Watt  v. 
lloch,  L'5  Tcnn.  St.  Kcp.  411.  But  if  a 
creditor  has  several  claims,  some  of  which 
are  illegal,  and  s<;  not  by  law  recoverable, 
he  cannot  appro])riate  a  general  pavinent 
to  such  illegal  claims.  Caldwell  (\  Went- 
wortii,  14  N.  II.  4;}1  ;  Wright  r.  Laing,  3 
B.  &  C.  165;  Arnold  v.  'J'he  Mayor,  &c. 
of  I'oolc,  4  M.  &  (Jr.  8(;();  Ji.r  jxnie 
Kandlcson,  'J.  J)ca.  &('liit.  5.'!4.  But  see, 
r/nilni,  riiil])ott  v.  .Jones,  ii  Ad.  &  101.  41  ; 
Cruickshanks  v.  Kose,  1  Mood.  &  Rob. 
100;  Tread  well  v.  Moore,  34  Maine, 
112. 

(A)  Mills  V.  Fowkcs,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  455  ; 
Nash  V.  Hodgson,  31   E.  L.  &  E.  555; 
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Pond  V.  Williams,  1  Gray,  630.  But  the 
case  of  Ayer  v.  Hawkins,  19  Verm.  26, 
shows  that  a  creditor  having  several  notes 
against  his  debtor,  all  of  which  are  barred 
by  the  statute  of  limitations,  may  appro- 
priate a  general  payment  of  such  debtor 
to  any  one  of  the  notes,  even  the  largest, 
and  revive  that  particular  note,  but  he 
cannot  distribute  such  general  payment 
upon  all  his  claims,  and  thus  avoid  the 
statute  as  to  all. 

(/)  The  question  is  always  one  of  intent, 
which  is  a  question  for  the  jury  imder  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  As  to 
what  circmustanccs  will  be  held  sufficient 
to  warra^a  finding  of  such  appropriation 
by  the  debtor,  see  Tayloe  v.  Sandiford,  7 
Wheat.  14;  Mitchell  v.  Dall,  2  llaiT.  & 
Gill,  159,  4  (iill  &  Johns.  361  ;  Fowke  v. 
Bowie,  4  llarr.  &  Johns.  566;  Robert  v. 
Garnie,  3  Caines,  14;  West  Branch  Bank 
V.  Moorehcad,  5  W.  &  S.  542 ;  Scott  v. 
Fisher,  4  Monr.  387 ;  Stone  v.  Seymour, 
15  Wend.  19;  Ncwmarch  v.  Clay,  14 
East,  239  ;  Shaw  n.  Ficton,  4  B.  &  C.  715. 
If  the  debtor  ])ay  with  one  intent,  and  the 
creditor  receive  with  anotiier,  the  intent 
of  the  debtor  shall  govern.  Reed  v. 
Boardinan,  20  Fick.  441. 

( /)  Fra/.er  v.  Biinn,  8  C.  &  P.  704. 

(Ic)  Sinq)Son  v.  Ingham,  2  B.  &  C.  65. 
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him  as  executor,  and  money  is  paid  by  the  debtor  without  ap- 
propriation, the  creditor  must  apply  it  to  the  personal  debt  of 
the  debtor,  and  not  to  his  debt  as  executor.  (/) 

A  general  payment  must  be  applied  to  a  prior  legal  debt,  in 
jireference  to  a  subsequent  equitable  claim,  (m)  If  the  equita- 
ble claim  be  prior,  it  has  been  said  that  it  may  be  preferred  by 
the  creditor ;  (n)  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  certain,  (o) 

*Jn.  general,  the  creditor's  right  of  appropriation,  springing 
from  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  debtor  to  make  such  appro- 
priation, exists  only  where  the  debtor  has  in  fact  an  opportunity 
of  making  it;  and  not  where  the  payment  was  made  on  his 
account  by  another,  or  in  any  way  which  prevents  or  impedes 
his  exercise  of  the  right  of  election,  (p) 

Several  rules  may  be  gathered  from  the  cases,  by  which 
courts  are  guided  where  the  appropriation  or  application  of  pay- 
ments is  made  by  the  law.  Thus,  the  money  is  applied  to  the 
case  of  the  most  precarious  security,  where  there  is  nothing  to 
control  this  application,  (cj)  But  if  one  debt  be  a  mortgage 
debt,  and  the  other  a  simple  account,  it  has  been  said  the  court 
will  apply  the  mpney  to  the  mortgage  debt  in  preference,  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  be  more  for  the  interest  of  the  debtor  to 
have  this  debt  discharged,  (r)     And  if  there  be  two  demands, 


(/)  Goddard  v.  Cox,  2  Strange,  1194. 
And  see  Fowke  v.  Bowie,  4  H.  &  Johns. 
566 ;  Sawyer  v.  Tappan,  14  N.  H.  352. 
But  where  one  debt  is  due  to  the  creditor 
in  his  own  right,  and  another  to  liira  as 
tnxstee  or  agent  for  another,  and  neither  is 
secured,  the  creditor  cannot  apply  the 
wiiole  of  a  general  pa^'ment  to  his  own 
debt,  but  must  apply  it  pro  rata  to  both 
debts ;  for  this  is  a  part  of  his  duty  as 
trustee,  to  take  the  same  cai-e  of  the  debts 
of  his  cesUu  que  trust  as  of  his  own.  See 
Scott  V.  Ray,  18  Pick.  361  ;  Barrett 
V.  Lewis,  2  id.  123;  Cole  v.  Trull,  9  id. 
325. 

[m)  Goddard  v.  Hodges,  1  Cr.  &  Mees. 
33. 

(/()  Bosanquet  v.  Wrav,  6  Taunt.  597. 

(o)  In  Birch  v.  Tcbbutt,  2  Starkie,  74, 
A  had  certain  bills-  of  exchange  accepted 
by  B,  and  also  a  mortgage  executed  by  B 
to  a  third  person,  but  of  which  A  might 
compel  an  assignment  in  equity  to  him- 
self. B  payed  A  money  on  account,  which 
A  received  without  prejudice  to  the  claim 
he  miglit  have  upon  any  securities.     Lord 


EIIe»horour/h  held  that  the  money  should 
be  applied  wholly  towards  the  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  none  on  the  equitable  claims. 

(;))  Waller  v.  Lacy,  1  Man.  &  Gr.  54. 
Here  an  attorney  having  several  demands 
against  his  client,  some  of  which  were 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  and 
some  not,  received  from  a  third  person  a 
sum  of  money  on  behalf  of  his  client,  and 
claimed  the  right  to  ajiply  such  sum  to 
the  payment  of  the  earliest  items  in  his 
own  account  against  the  client;  but  the 
court  held  that  he, had  no  such  right. 

{q)  See  Field  v.  Holland,  6  Cranch,  8; 
Plomer  v.  Long,  1  Starkie,  153;  Smith  v. 
Lord,  11  Leigh,  512;  Stamford  Bank  v. 
Benedict,  15  Conn.  437;  Vance  v.  Mon- 
roe, 4  Graft.  53. 

(r)  Pattison  v.  Hall,  9  Cowen,  747,  765. 
And  see  Dorsey  v.  Gassaway,  2  Harr.  & 
Johns.  402  ;  Gwinn  v.  Whitakcr,  1  id.  754; 
Eobinson  v.  Doolittle,  12  Verm.  246; 
Anonymous,  12  Mod.  559.  But  see, 
contra,  Anonymous,  8  Mod.  236 ;  Chitty 
V.  Naish,  2  Dowl.  511  ;  Field  v.  Holland, 
supra;    Planters   Bank   v.    Stockman,    1 
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of  different  amounts,  and  the  sum  paid  will  exactly  satisfy  one 
of  them,  it  will  be  considered  as  intended  to  discharge  that 
one.  [s)  If  one  of  the  debtor's  liabilities  be  contingent,  as 
where  the  creditor  is  his  indorser  or  surety,  but  has  not  yet  paid 
money  for  him,  the  court  will  apply  a  general  payment  to  the 
certain  debt,  and  will  not  permit  the  creditor  to  apply  it  to  the 
contingent  debt,  (t) 

If  a  partner  in  a  firm  owe  a  private  debt  to  one  who  is  *also 
a  creditor  of  the  firm,  and  make  to  this  creditor  a  general  pay- 
ment, but  of  money  belonging  to  the  firm,  the  payment 
must  be  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  partnership 
debt,  (w) 

It  seems  to  be  settled,  that  where  one  of  several  partners 
dies,  the  firm  being  in  debt,  and  the  surviving  partners  continue 
their  dealings  with  a  particular  creditor,  and  the  latter  blends 
his  transactions  with  the  firm  before  and  after  such  death 
together,  the  payments  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  surviv- 
ing partners  must  be  applied  to  the  old  debt,  (v)  It  will  be 
presumed  that  all  the  parties  have  agreed  and  intend  to  con- 
sider the  whole  transaction  as  continuous,  and  the  entire  ac- 
count as  one  account,  (w)     And  in  general,  the  doctrine  of  ap- 


Freeman's  Ch.  [Miss.]  502  ;  Hilton  v. 
Burlcy,  2  N.  II.  19.3;  Jones  v.  Ivilgore, 
2  llic-h.  Eq.  64  ;  Moss  v.  Adams,  4  Ired. 
E(|.  42;  Kanisour  v.  Thomas,  10  L'cd. 
16.5. 

(.s)  Robert  V.  Garnie,  3  Gaines,  14. 

(t)  Niapira  Bank  v.  Jloscvelt,  9  Gowen, 
409;  Newman  v.  Meek,  1  Sm.  &  Mar. 
Gil.  3.31  ;  Portland  Bank  v.  Brown,  22 
Maine,  295.  Ho  a  )j;viieral  ])ayinent  is  to 
ho  refen-e<l  to  a  debt  due,  rather  tlian  to 
one  not  yet  due.  Seymour  v.  Sexton,  10 
Watts,  255  ;  Ilammersley  v.  Knowlys,  2 
Esp.  666;  Baeon  v.  Brown,  1  Bihh,  ,334; 
Stone  V.  Seymour,  15  Wend.  19;  IJaker 
V.  StackiHJoie,  9  Gow.  420;  McDowell  p. 
'J"hc  Hiackstone  Gaual  Go.  5  Mason,  II. 
But  hy  express  a(.^re(;nient,  a  jKiyinent 
may  he  apjilied  to  a  delit  not  yet  due. 
Sliaw  V.  I'ratt,  22  Tick.  .305. 

(a)  'I'hoinpson  r.  IJrown,  M.  &  Malk. 
40.  And,  per  AhhoU,  (.".  ,J.:  — "The 
f^eneral  rnU;  certainly  is,  tiiat  wlien  money 
is  paid  p'ncraily,  without  any  ajipropria- 
tion,  it  ou^rht  to  he  applied  to  the  hrst 
items  in  the  account;  hut  the  ruh^  is  sul)- 
ject  to  tliis  (pialidcation,  tiiat  when  there 
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are  distinct  demands,  one  against  persons 
in  partnership,  and  another  against  one 
only  of  the  j)ai-tners,  if  the  money  paid  be 
the  money  of  the  partners,  the  creditor  is 
not  at  liberty  to  apply  it  to  the  payment 
of  the  debt  of  the  individual;  that  would 
be  allowing  the  creditor  to  pay  the  debt 
of  one  person  with  the  money  of  others." 
And  see  Fairehild  l\  Holly,  10  Gonn.  175; 
Jolinson  t'.  Boone,  2  Harring.  172;  Sneed 
V.  Wiestei^,  2  A.  K.  Marsh.  277. 

(v)  l\'rBaylei/,  J.,  in  Simson  v.  Ingham, 
2  li.  &  Gr.  65.  And  see,  to  the  same 
effect,  Glayton's  ca.se,  (Devaynes  v. 
Nobh',)  1  Mer.  529,  604  ;  Sim.son  v. 
Gooke,  1  Bing.  452;  Williams  v.  Raw- 
linson,  3  id.  71  ;  Bodenhani  i\  Purchas, 
2  15.  &  Aid.  39;  Touhniu  v.  Gopland,  3 
Y.  &  Gol.  625,  1  West,  164;  Smith  v. 
Wigley,  3  M.  &  Scott,  174;  Livermorc  v. 
Ivand,  6  Post.  85.  But  if  a  new  account 
is  opened  with  the  new  firm,  the  creditor 
may  apply  a  general  ])aynicnt  to  the  new 
account.  Logan  v.  Mason,  6  Watts  & 
Serg.  9. 

(w)  Per  Ji(ti//(}/,  J.,  in  Simson  v.  Ing- 
ham, 2  B.  &  Or.  65. 
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propriation,  and  the  right  of  election,  apply  only  where  the 
debts  or  accounts  are  distinct  in  themselves,  and  are  so  re- 
garded and  'treated  by  the  parties.  Where  the  whole  may  be 
taken  as  one  continuous  account,  payments  are,  generally, 
btit  not  universally,  applied  to  the  earlier  items  of  the  ac- 
count, (x) 

*The  due  exercise  of  the  right  of  appropriation  by  the  credi- 
tor may  often  be  of  great  importance  to  the  surety  of  the  debt- 
or. Generally  the  law  favors  the  surety,  especially  if  his  sure- 
tyship be  not  for  a  previously  existing  debt.  So  where  one  has 
given  security  for  the  payment  for  goods  to  be  afterwards  sup- 
plied to  his  principal,  and  such  goods  are  supplied,  and  general 
payments  made  by  the  principal,  who  was  otherwise  indebted 
to  the  party  supplying  the  goods,  it  would  be  inferred  in  favor 
of  the  surety  that  the  payments  were  intended  to  be  made  in 
liquidation  of  the  account  which  he  had  guaranteed.  (//)  But 
where  an  obligor  makes  a  general  payment  to  his  obligee,  to 
whom  he  is  indebted  not  only  on  the  bond  but  otherwise,  the 


(x)  Clayton's  case,  (Devaj-ncs  v.  No- 
ble,) 1  Mer.  529,  609.  This  is  the  lead- 
ing case  ujion  this  point.  See  also, 
Brooke  r.  Endcrhy,  2  Br.  &  Bing.  70 ; 
United  States  ?'.  Kirkpatrick,  9  Wheat. 
720 ;  Jones  v.  United  States,  7  How.  681 ; 
Postmaster-General  ik  Fnrber,  4  Mason, 
332 ;  United  States  v.  Wardwell,  5  id.  82  ; 
Gass  V.  Stinson,  3  Sumner,  98  ;  Fairchild 
V.  Holly,  10  Conn.  17.5;  McKenzie  v. 
Nevius,  "22  Maine,  138;  United  States  v. 
Bradbuiy',  Daveis,  146.  See  also,  cases 
cited  in  preceding  note.  But  payment 
will  not  be  applied  to  the  earliest  items  in 
an  account,  if  a  different  intention  is 
clearly  expressed  by  the  debtor,  or  by 
both  parties,  or  where  such  intention  can 
be  gathered  from  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  See  Taylor  r.  Kvmcr, 
3  B.  &  Ad.  320 ;  Hennikcr  v.  Wigg",  4  Q. 
B.  792;  Capen  v.  Alden,  5  Mete]  268; 
Dulles  r.  De  Forest,  19  Conn.  190;  Wil- 
son V.  Hirst,  1  N.  &  Man.  742. 

{1/)  Marryatts  v.  White,  2  Stark.  101. 
In  this  case  a  son-in-law  of  the  defendant 
being  indebted  to  the  plaintiff,  and  wish- 
ing to  obtain  a  further  credit  for  some 
flour,  the  defendant  became  his  surety  by 
giving  his  note  to  the  plaintiff,  but  with  a 
stipulation  that  it  should  o])erate  as  a 
security  for  the  flour  to  be  delivered,  and 
not  for  the  debt  which  then  existed.  The 
term  of  credit  on  sales  of  flour  was  three 
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months,  and  discount  was  allowed  for 
earlier  payment.  After  the  deliveiy  of 
the  flour  the  son-in-law  made  several  pay- 
ments on  account  generally,  l)ut  uiton  all 
those  which  were  made  within  three 
months  from  the  time  the  flour  was  de- 
livered, the  usual  discount  was  allowed. 
Held,  that  this  was  evidence  that  all  the 
pa\Tnents  were  to  go  to  pay  for  the  flour, 
and  not  to  discharge  the  preexisting  debt. 
And  Lord  Kllinhoroiujh  said,  "  I  think 
that  in  favor  of  a  surety,  such  payments 
are  to  be  considered  as  paid  on  the  latter 
account.  In  some  instances  the  pay- 
ments were  immediate,  and 'in  others  be- 
fore the  time  had  expired,  within  which  a 
discount  was  allowed ;  ex  plurimis  disce 
omnes.  Where  there  is  nothing  to  show 
the  animus  solvent  is,  the  payment  may  cer- 
tainly be  applied  by  the  party  wlio  re- 
ceives the  money.  The  payment  of  the 
exact  amount  of  goods  previously  sup- 
plied is  irrefragable  evidence  to  show  that 
the  sum  was  intended  in  payment  of 
those  goods,  and  the  payment  of  sums 
within  the  time  aJlowed  for  discount,  and 
on  which  discount  has  been  allowed, 
affords  a  strong  inference,  in  the  absence 
of  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  made 
in  relief  of  tlie  surctv."  Sec  Kirby  v. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  2  M.  &  S. 
18. 
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surety  of  the  obligor  cannot  require  that  the  payment  should 
be  applied  to  the  bond,  unless  aided  by  circumstances  which 
show  that  such  application  was  intended  by  the  obfigor.  (z) 

*In  cases  of  payments  which  are  not  made  by  the  debtor 
voluntarily,  the  creditor  has  no  right  of  appropriation,  but  must 
apply  the  money  towards  the  discharge  of  all  the  debts  in  pro- 
portion, (a) 

A  question  has  been  made  as  to  the  manner  of  making  up 
the  account  where  partial  payments  have  been  made  at  dif- 
ferent times,  on  bonds,  notes,  or  other  securities.  Interest  may 
be  cast  in  three  ways.  It  may  be  cast  on  the  whole  sum  to  the 
day  of  making  up  the  account,  and  also  upon  each  payment 
from  the  time  when  made  to  the  same  day,  and  the  difference 
between  these  sums  is  the  amount  then  due.  Or  interest  may 
be  cast  on  the  whole  sum  to  the  day  of  the  first  payment,  and 


(2)  Plomer  I'.  Long,  1  Stark.  153.  In 
Martin  r.  Brecknell,  2  M.  &  S.  39,  it  was 
held  that  the  obligee  of  a  liond,  given  by 
principal  and  surety,  conditioned  for  the 
payment  of  money  by  instalments,  who 
has  proved  under  a  commission  of  bank- 
ru])tcy  against  the  jjrincipal  the  whole 
debt,  and  received  a  dividend  thereon  of 
2s.  and  7c?.  in  the  pound,  may  recover 
against  the  surety  an  instalment  due,  mak- 
ing a  deduction  of  2s.  and  7c?.  on  the 
amount  of  such  instalment,  and  the  surety 
is  nf)t  entitled  to  have  the  whole  dividend 
ajjjjlied  in  discliarge  of  that  instalment, 
but  only  ratalily  in  ])art  payment  of  each 
instahncnt  as  it  liecomes  due.  See  fur- 
ther, Williams  v.  Eawlinson,  3  Bing.  71. 
Tiic  fact  tliat  a  payment  was  made  to  a 
creditor  having  several  demands  against 
the  same  dcl)tor,  l>y  a  surety  of  such 
debtor  on  one  of  the  debts,  but  with  the 
•  Sclitor's  own  money,  does  not  show  that 
the  debtor  intended  such  payment  to 
applv  to  the  debt  guaranteed.  Mitchell 
■  V.  liali,  4  Gill  &  Johns.  3G1.  In  Don- 
ally  r.  Wilson,  .5  Leigh,  320,  it  was  held 
that  if  A  owes  a  debt  to  H,  ])ayable  on 
demand,  for  which  C  is  A's  surety,  and 
A  assigns  debts  of  others  to  B  in  part 
payment,  and  after  such  assignment,  but 
before  the  assigned  debts  are  collected,  A 
contracts  another  licbt  to  B,  f(jr  ■which 
tlierc  is  no  ^(!cnrity,  15  cannot  in  such 
case,  after  tin-  collection  of  the  assigned 
debts,  af)|ily  the  same  to  tlie  payment  of 
A'k  last  licbt  contracted  after  the  assign- 
ment was  maflc,  and  recover  the  whole 
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amount  of  the  first  debt  ft'om  the  surety. 
—  A  debtor  cannot  appropriate  a  payment 
in  such  manner  as  to  affect  the  relative  lia- 
bility or  rights  of  his  different  suieties 
without  their  consent.  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral V.  Noi-vell,  Gilpin,  106. 

(a)  Thus,  where  a  creditor  recovered 
one  judgment  on  several  notes,  some  of 
which  were  made  by  the  judgment  debtor 
alone,  and  others  were  signed  also  by  a 
surety,  and  took  out  an  execution  which 
was  satisfied  in  part  by  a  levy,  it  was  held 
that  he  could  not  appropriate  this  pay- 
ment solely  to  the  notes  not  signed  by  the 
surety,  but  that  all  the  notes  were  paid 
proportionably.  Blackstone  Bank  v.  Hill, 
10  Pick.  129.  So  where  an  insolvent 
debtor  assigns  his  property  for  the  benefit 
of  such  of  his  creditors  as  become  parties 
to  the  assignment,  and  theix'by  release 
their  claims,  and  a  dividend  is  I'eceived 
by  one  of  such  creditors,  it  must  be  ap- 
plied ratal)ly  to  all  his  claims  against  the 
debtor,  as  well  to  those  upon  which  other 
parties  are  liable,  or  which  are  otherwise 
secured,  as  to  those  which  are  not  so 
secured.  "  This  is  not  a  case,"  say  the 
court,  "  in  which  the  debtor  or  creditor 
has  the  right  to  make  the  apjjlication  of 
any  ])ayment,  for  the  application  is  made 
by  law  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  justice  of  tlie  case."  Commercial 
Bank  r.  Cunningliivm,  24  Pick.  270.  Sec 
also,  IMcrriiMiick  ("ounty  Bank  v.  Brown, 
12  N.  11.320;  Waller "r.  Lacy,  1  M.  & 
Gr.  .54.  But  see,  contra,  Portland  Bank 
V.  Brown,  22  Maine,  295. 
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added  to  the  original  debt,  and  the  payment  being  deducted, 
on  the  remainder  interest  is  cast  to  the  next  payment,  and  so 
on.  The  objection  to  this  method  is,  that  if  the  payment  to  be 
deducted  is  not  equal  to  the  interest  which  has  been  added  to 
the  original  sum,  then  a  part  of  this  interest  enters  into  the 
remainder,  on  which  interest  is  cast,  and  thus  the  creditor  re- 
ceives compound  interest.  A  third  method  is,  to  compute  the 
interest  on  the  principal  sum  from  the  time  when  interest 
became  *payable  to  the  first  time  when  a  payment,  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  preceding  payments  with  interest  cast  on  them, 
shall  equal  or  exceed  the  interest  due  on  the  principal.  Deduct 
this  sum,  and  cast  interest  on  the  balance  as  before.  In  this 
way  payments  are  applied  first  to  keep  down  the  interest,  and 
then  to  diminish  the  principal  of  the  debt,  and  the  creditor  does 
not  receivQ.  compound  interest.  This  last  method  has  been 
adopted  in  Massachusetts  by  decision,  and  generally  prevails,  (b) 
One  holding  a  note  on  which  interest  is  payable  annually  or 
semiannually  may  sue  for  each  instalment  of  interest  as  it  be- 
comes payable,  although  the  note  is  not  yet  due.  (c)  But  after 
the  principal  becomes  due  the  unpaid  instalments  of  interest 
become  merged  in  the  principal,  and  must  therefore  be  sued  for 
with  the  principal,  if  at  all.  (d)  And  if  he  allows  the  time  to 
run  by  without  demanding  interest,  he  cannot  afterwards,  in  an 
action  on  the  note,  recover  compound  interest,  (e) 

(6)  Dean  v.  Williams,  17  Mass.  417;  Cooley  v.   Rose,  3   id.  221  ;  Hemes   v. 

Fay  V.   Bradley,    1    Pick.   194;  and  see  Jamieson,  5  T.  R.  553.     And  see  awte,  p. 

Connecticut  v.  Jackson,  1  Johns.  Ch.  17;  132,  n.  (a). 

French  v.  Kennedy,  7  Barbour,  452  ;  Wil-         (d)  Howe  v.  Bradley,  19  Maine,  31. 
liams  V.  Houghtaling,  3  Cowen,  87,  Hote  ;         (e)  Hastings  v.  Wiswall,  8  Mass.  455 

Union  Bank  r.  Kindrick,  10  Rob.   [La.]  Ferry  v.  Feri^-,  2  Cush.  92;  Doe  i\  War 

51  ;    Hart  v.  Donnan,   2   Florida,   445 ;  ren,   7   Greenl.  48,  and  Bennett's  note 

Jones  V.  Ward,  10  Ycrg.  160;  Spires  v.  Connecticut  v.  Jackson,  1  Jolnis.  Ch.  13, 

Hamot,  8  W.  &  S.  17;  United  States  v.  Van  Benschooter  i'.  Lawson,  6  Johns.  Ch. 

McLemore,  4  How.  286  ;  Story  v.  Liv-  313 ;  Attwood  v.  Tavlor,  1  M.  &  Gr.  279 

ingston,  13  Pet.  359.  Sparks  v.  Garrigues',  1  Binn.  152,  165. 


(c)  Greenleaf  v.  Kellogg,  2  Mass.  568 ; 
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SECTION    II. 


OF   PERFORMANCE. 


Having  treated  of  payment  as  the  specific  defence  to  an 
action  grounded  on  alleged  non-payment,  we  will  now  speak  of 
performance,  generally,  as  the  most  direct  contradiction  and  the 
most  complete  defence  against  actions  for  the  breach  of  con- 
tract. 

To  make  this  defence  effectual,  the  performance  must  have 
been  by  him  who  was  bound  to  do  it ;  and  whatsoever  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  for  the  full  discharge  of  this  duty,  although 
only  incidental  to  it,  must  be  done  by  him.  *Nor  will  a  mere 
readiness  to  do  discharge  him  from  his  liability,  unless  he  makes 
that  manifest  by  tender  or  an  equivalent  act.  (/) 


1.    Of  tender. 

If  the  tender  be  of  money,  it  can  be  a  defence  only  when 
made  before  the   action  is  brought,  {g)  and  when  the  demand 


(/)  Thus  if  a  tenant  by  deed  covenants 
to  pay  rent  in  the  manner  resented  in  tlie 
lease,  but  no  place  of  jxiyment  is  men- 
tioned, the  tenant  must  seek  out  the  lessor 
on  tlie  day  the  rent  falls  due,  and  tender 
him  the  money.  It  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient tiiat  he  was  on  the  premises  leased, 
at  the  day,  ready  with  tlie  money  to  pay, 
the  lessor,  and  that  the  lattei*did  not  come 
there  to  receive  it.  Ilaldunc  r.  Johnson, 
20  Knl,^  \a\\\'  &  Ya[.  498.  And  see  I'oole 
V.  Tuml)nd;;e,  2  M.  &  W.  22.3 ;  Siiep. 
Touch.  .'378 ;  liowe  v.  Young,  2  Bro.  & 
Bint:.  16.').  In  Ci-an1ey  v.  Hillary,  2  M. 
&  S.  120,  the  iilaintifi'  had  ap-eed  with 
the  defendant,  his  deiitor,  t(j  release  liim 
from  \\\i-  whole  debt,  if  the  debtor  would 
secure;  him  a  |)art  by  trivini^  him  certain 
promissory  notes.  'I'hc  plaintilf  never  ap- 
plied for  the  notes,  nor  did  the  defemlant 
ever  t('n(i(;r  them,  but  he  was  ready  to 
pive  them  if  they  had  been  aiiiilicij  for. 
The  plaintiff  afterwards  sued  the  defend- 
ant on  the  ori;:inal  cause  of  action,  and 
the  defendant  rclieil  upon  tiw  aizicement 
to   compound.     Ihhl,  that  the   defendant 
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should  have  offered  the  plaintiff  the  notes, 
and  that  as  he  had  not,  the  plaintiff 
wa,s  not  barred  from  his  action.  See 
Soward  v.  Palmer,  2  Moore,  274 ;  Reay 
V.  White,  I  Cr.  &  Mees.  748,  that  a  ten- 
der may  be  dispensed  with  under  certain 
circumstances. 

(<7)  Bac.  Abr.  Tender,  (D)  ;  The  Suf- 
folli  Bank  v.  The  Worcester  Bank,  5 
Pick.  106.  And  in  Hume  i'.  Feploe,  8 
East,  168,  it  was  held  tliat  a  plea  of  ten- 
der after  the  chtij  of  jiayment  of  a  bill  of 
exehaiifi'e,  and  before  action  brouyht,  is  not 
f^ood ;  thoufcli  the  defendant  aver  that  he 
was  always  ready  to  pay  from  the  time  of 
the  tender,  and  that  the  sum  tendered  was 
the  u:holc  inoiiei/  then  due,  owinp',  or  pay- 
able to  the  plaintiff  in  respect  of  the  bill, 
with  interest  from  the  time  of  the  default, 
for  the  davHujes  sustained  by  the  plaintiff 
by  reason  of  the  non-jjerformance  of  the 
))n)mise.  And  Lord  JillenhoroiKjh  said, 
"  In  strictness  a  jdea  of  tender  is  a])plica- 
ble  only  to  cases  where  the  i)arty  jilead- 
ine-  it  has  never  been  jj:uilty  of  any  breach 
of  his  contract ;  and  we  cannot  now  suffer 
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*is  of  money,  and  is  definite  in  amount  or  capable  of  being 
made  so.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that  a  tender  may  be  made  to 
a.  quantum  meruit,  although  once  held  otherwise;  (//)  but,  gen- 
erally, where  the  oJaim  is  for  unliquidated  damages,  it  has  been 
held,  in  England,  very  strongly,  that  no  tender  is  admissible,  (i) 
In  this  country  cases  of  accidental  or  involuntary  b:es})ass  form 
an  exception  ;  in  part  by  usage,  or  by  an  extension  of  the  prin- 


a  new  form  of  pleading  to  bo  introduced, 
dirt'erent  from  that  which  has  always  pre- 
vailed in  this  case."  And,  per  Lawrence, 
J. :  "  This  is  a  jdea  in  bar  of  the  plain- 
tiff's demand,  which  is  for  damages;  and 
therefore  it  ought  to  show  upon  the  record 
tliat  he  never  had  anj'  such  cause  of  action, 
but  here  the  plea  admits  it."  So  in  Poole 
V.  Tumbridge,  2  M.  &  W.  223,  where  the 
defendant,  tlie  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, pleaded  that,  (ijhr  the  bill  became 
due,  and  before  tlie  commencement  of  the 
suit,  he  tendered  to  the  plaintiff'  the 
amount  of  the  bill,  with  interest  from  the 
day  when  it  I)eeame  due,  and  that  he  had 
always,  from  the  time  when  the  bill  became 
due,  been  ready  to  pay  the  plaintiff  the 
amount,  with  interest  aforesaid  ;  the  Court 
held  the  plea  l)ad  on  special  demurrer. 
And  Parke,  B.,  said :  —  "I  have  no 
doubt  this  plea  is  bad.  The  declai-ation 
states  tlie  contract  of  the  defendant  to  be, 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  bill  on  the  day 
it  became  due,  and  that  promise  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  plea.  It  is  clearly  settled 
that  an  indorsee  has  a  right  of  action 
against  the  acceptor  by  the  act  of  indorse- 
ment, without  giving  him  any  notice  ; 
when  a  party  accepts  a  negotiable  bill,  he 
binds  himself  to  pay  the  amount,  without 
notice,  to  whomsoever  may  happen  to  be 
the  holder,  and  on  the  precise  day  when  it 
becomes  due  ;  if  he  places  himself  in  a 
situation  of  hardship  from  the  difficulty 
of  tinding  out  the  holder,  it  is  his  own 
fault.  It  is  also  clearly  settled  that  the 
meaning  of  a  plea  of  tender  is,  that  the 
defendant  was  always  ready  to  perform 
his  engagement  according  to  tlie  nature  of 
it,  and  did  perform  it  so  far  as  he  was 
able,  the  other  party  refusing  to  receive 
the  money.  Hume  v.  Peploe  is  a  deci- 
sive authority  that  the  plea  must  state  not 
o'nly  that  the  defendant  was  ready  to  pay 
on  tlie  day  of  payment,  but  that  he  ten- 
dered on  tliat  day.  This  plea  does  not  so 
state,  and  is  therefore  bad."  And  see  to 
the  same.  City  Bank  v.  Cutter,  3  Pick. 
414;  Dewey  v.  Humplu-ey,  5  id.  187. 
The  case  of  Johnson  v.  Clay,  7  Taunt. 


486,  if  coiTCctly  reported,  is  not  law.  Per 
Parke,  B.,  in  Poole  v.  Tumbridge, 
supiri. 

(h)  This  was  settled  in  the  case  of 
Johnson  r.  Lancaster,  Str.  576.  The  re- 
port of  that  case  is  as  follows  :  —  "It was 
settled  on  demurrer,  that  a  tender  is  plead- 
able to  a  quantum  meruit,  and  said  to  have 
been  so  held  before  in  B.  P.,  10  W.  3, 
Giles  V.  Hart,  2  Salk.  622."  In  refer- 
ence to  this  case  of  Giles  v.  Hart,  the 
learned  reporters,  in  a  note  to  Dearie  v. 
Barrett,  2  Ad.  &  El.  82,  say:— "lu 
Johnson  i».  Lancaster  this  case  is  cited 
from  Salkeld ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
there  decided  that  a  tender  is  jjleadable  to 
a  quantum  meruit;  but  that  docs  not  ap- 
pear from  tlie  report  in  iSalkeld,  and  the 
report  in  1  Lord  Rdijntond,  2.55,  states  a 
contrary  doctrine  to  have  been  laid  down 
by  Holt,  C.  J.,  and  is  cited  accordmgly, 
in  20  Vin.  Ab.  tit.  Tender  (S),  pi.  6.  The 
point  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
reports  of  the  same  case  in  Carth.  413, 12 
Mod.  152,  Comb.  443,  Holt,  556."  And 
see  Cox  v.  Brain,  3  Taunt.  95. 

(/)  Dearie  v.  Barrett,  2  Ad.  &  El.  82. 
This  was  an  action  by  a  landlord  against 
a  tenant,  for  not  keeping  the  premises  in 
repair,  &c.  The  defendant  moved  for 
leave  to  pay  .£5  into  court  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, under  Stat.  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c. 
42,  §  21,  and  also  that  it  might  lie  re- 
ceived in  court  under  a  plea  of  tender 
before  aetion  brought.  Patteson,  J.,  said  : 
"  Is  there  any  instance  of  such  a  plea  to 
an  action  for  unliiiuidated  damages  ? " 
To  which  ]Vhite,  for  the  defendant,  an- 
swered:—  "A  plea  of  tender  is  allowed 
to  a  count  on  a  quantum  miruit.  It  was 
so  settled  in  Johnson  v.  Lancaster,  1  Str. 
576.  Although  the  contraiy  was  once 
held  in  Giles  v.  Hart,  2  Salk.  622." 
Lord  Denman  added,  —  "  It  docs  not  fol- 
low because  you  may  plead  a  tender  to  a 
count  on  a  quantum  meruit,  that  you  may 
also  plead  it  to  any  count  for  un]i([uidated 
damages."  And  see  Green  i-\  ShurtliiF, 
19  Venn.  592. 
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ciple  of  the  21  Jas.  1,  ch.  16,  or  express  statutory  provision,  (j) 
This  seems  to  be  settled  in  some  States,  and  would,  we  think, 
be  held  generally.  A  tender  may  be  pleaded  to  an  action  on  a 
covenant  to  pay  money,  (k)  . 

A  plea  of  tender  admits  the  contract,  and  so  much  of  the 
declaration  a^  the  plea  is  applied  to.  It  does  not  bar  the  debt, 
as  a  payment  would,  but  rather  establishes  the  liability  of  the 
defendant;  for,  in  general,  he  is  liable  to  pay  the  sum  which  he 
tenders  whenever  he  is  required  to  do  so.  (/)     But  it  *puts  a  stop 


(/)  New  York  Rev.  St.  vol.  2,  p.  553, 
§§120,  22;  Slack  v.  Brown,  13  Wend. 
390;  Mass.  Rev.  St.  c.  105,  §  12  ;  Tracy 
V.  Strong,  2  Conn.  659 ;  Brown  v.  Neal, 
36  Me.  407. 

(k)  Johnson  v.  Clay,  7  Taunt.  486;  1 
Moore,  200. 

(/)  Cox  V.  Brain,  3  Taunt.  95 ;  Hunt- 
ington  V.  American  Bank,  6  Pick.  340 ; 
Bennett  v.  Francis,  2  B.  &  P.  550 ;  Sea- 
ton  V.  Benedict,  5  Bingh.  31 ;  Jones  v. 
Hoar,  5  Pick.  291  ;  Bulwer  v.  Home,  4 
B.  &  Ad.  132 ;  Stafford  v.  Clark,  2  Bing. 
377.  —  The  authorities  and  practice  have 
not  been  entii'ely  unifonn  as  to  the  effect 
of  a  payment  of  money  into  court,  either 
in  actions  of  assumpsit  or  tort.  In  as- 
sumpsit ^he  modern  doctrine  is  that  pay- 
ment into  court,  when  the  counts  are 
general,  and  tiiere  is  no  special  count,  is 
an  admission  that  the  amount  paid  in  is 
due  in  respect  of  some  contract,  hut  not 
that  the  defendant  is  liable  on  any  par- 
ticular contract  upon  which  the  plaintiff 
mav  choose  to  rely.  Kingham  ?•.  Robins, 
5  Mees.  &  W.  94,  (1839);  Staplcton  v. 
Nowell,  6  M.  &  W.  9,  (1840)  ;  Archer  v. 
English,  1  Man.  &  (ir.  873,  (1840); 
Charles  ?'.  Braiikcr,  12  Mees.  &  AVels. 
743,  (1844);  Edan  r.  Dudfield,  5  Jurist, 
317,  (1841).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
declaration  is  on  a  special  contract,  and  it 
seems  on  the  same  principle,  if  there  are 
general  counts  and  also  a  special  count, 
the  payment  admits  th(^  cause  of  action  as 
pet  (ortli  in  sufli  s|)('ci;il  count,  lint  does 
not  admit  tlu'  amount  of  damages  therein 
Stated.  Stovcld  r.  {{rewiii,  2  Baiii.  & 
Aid.  116,  (1818)  ;  (iidllod  /•.  Nock,  1 
Esp.  347,  (1795)  ;  Wright  v.  (Joddar.l,  8 
Adol.  &  Kl.  144,  (IH.-JH);  Yiile  r.  Wilan, 
2  East,  134,  (1801);  iJniwcr  r.  Ilorni',  4 
liani.  &  Ad.  132,  (lH.'i2);  i5(iinctt  r. 
Francis,  2  IJos.  &  Pull.  550,  ( IHdl ).  In 
Jones  V.  Hoar,  5  Pick.  285,  (1827,)  there 
were  tlu'cc  counts,  one  upon  a  pi'omissory 
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note,  one  for  goods  sold  and  delivered, 
and  a  third  for  money  had  and  received. 
The  defendant  brought  in  money  gener- 
ally, "on  account  of,  and  in  satisfaction 
of  the  plaintiff's  damages  in  the  suit." 
The  court  thought  this  an  admission  of  all 
the  contracts  set  forth  in  the  declaration, 
Init  under  the  circumstances  the  defend- 
ant had  leave  to  amend  and  specify  that 
the  money  was  intended  to  be  paid  in 
upon  the  promissory  note.  So  in  Hunt- 
ington V.  American  Bank,  6  Pick.  340, 
(1828),  there  were  two  counts,  first,  on 
an  account  annexed  to  the  writ,  for  the 
plaintift''s  services,  claiming  a  specific 
sum ;  and  second,  a  count  claiming  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  his  services, 
and  alleging  their  value  at  $1,500.  The 
defendant  paid  $300  into  court.  The 
principal  question  was,  whether  the  de- 
fendant by  paying  the  money  into  court 
generally,  without  designating  the  count 
on  which  it  was  paid  in,  admitted  the 
contract  of  hiring,  as  set  out  in  tlie  second 
count,  thus  leaving  no  (luestion  for  the 
jury,  except  the  value  of  the  plaintiffs 
services.  The  court  held  that  it  did.  In 
Spalding  v.  Vandercook,  2  Wend.  431, 
(1829,)  the  declaration  contained  a  count 
on  a  j)romissory  note  for  $131,  and  also 
the  common  money  counts.  The  defend- 
ant paid  in  $89  and  sought  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  plaintitl''s  demand  to  that 
sum,  by  showing  that  the  consideration  of 
the  note  failed.  I'he  court  admitted  evi- 
dence to  that  i>oint,  notwithstanding  the 
l)lea.  See  Doniu'll  i\  Columbian  Insur- 
ance Companv,  2  Suirmer,  366,  (1836). 
In  Elgar  v.  Watson,  1  Carr.  &  Marsh. 
494,  (1842,)  the  action  was  assunijisit  for 
use  and  occnpntion,  and  for  money  lent. 
('iil(ri(/i/(',  J.,  //('/(/  that  a  general  ])aymcnt 
by  the  dcfi'udant,  acknowledged  the  jilain- 
titi's  right  to  recover  soiiict/iin;/  on  every 
item  in  his  bill  of  particulars,  and  it  was 
for  the  jury  to  assess  the  amount.  —  In 
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to  accruing  damages,  or  interest  for  delay  in  payment,  and  gives 
the  defendant  costs,  {m)  It  need  not  be  *made  by  the  defend- 
ant personally ;  if  made  by  a  third  person,  at  his  request,  it  is 
sufficient ;  [n)  and  if  made  by  a  stranger  without  his  knowledge 
or  request,  it  seems  that  a  subsequent  assent  of  the  debtor 
would  operate  as  a  ratification  of  the  agency  and  make  the 
tender  good,  (o)  Any  person  may  make  a  valid  tender  for  an 
idiot ;  and  the  reason  of  this  rule  has  been  held  applicable  to  a 
tender  for  an  infant  by  a  relative  not  his  guardian,  (p)  And  if 
an  agent  furnished  with  money  to  make  a  tender,  at  his  own 
risk  tenders  more,  it  is  good,  (q)  So  a  tender  need  not  be 
made  to  a  creditor  personally ;  but  it  must  be  made  to  an 
agent  actually  authorized  to  receive  the  money,  (r)  If  the 
money  be  due  to  several  jointly,  it  may  be  tendered  to  either, 
but  must  be  pleaded  as  made  to  all.  (s)     It  perhaps  is  good 


actions  of  tort  the  same  general  principles 
seem  to  be  applied.  If  the  declaration  is 
special,  payment  into  court  operates  as  an 
admission  of  the  cause  of  action,  as  set 
out  in  the  declaration.  Thus,  in  actions 
against  railways  for  injuries  received  by 
the  negligence  of  the  company,  or  in  an 
action  against  a  town  for  a  (lefect  in  the 
highway,  payment  into  court  admits  the 
defendant's  liability  as  set  out,  and  leaves 
the  question  of  damages '  for  the  jurj'. 
Bacon  v.  Charlton,  7  Cush.  11.  581 ; 
Pen-en  i\  The  Monmouthshire  Eailway 
Co.  20  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  258.  And  see 
Lloyd  V.  Walkey,  9  C.  &  P.  771,  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  declaration  in  tort  is 
general,  as  in  trover  for  a  number  of  arti- 
cles, payment  into  comt  would  admit  a 
liability  on  some  cause  of  action,  but  not 
any  particular  article  mentioned  in  the 
declaration.  Schreger  v.  Carden,  10  Eng. 
Law  &  E(i.  513;  Cook  v.  Hartle,  8  C.  & 
P.  568 ;  Story  v.  Finnis,  3  Eng.  Law  & 
Eq.  548. 

(;«)  Dixon  v.  Clark,  5  Com.  B.  R.365; 
Waistell  i\  Atkinson,  3  Bing.  290 ;  Law 
V.  Jackson,  9  Cow.  641  ;  Coit  v.  Houston, 
3  Johns.  Cas.  243;  Carlcy  r.  Vance,  17 
Mass.  389;  Raymond  y. 'Bearnard,  12 
Johns.  274 ;  Cornell  v.  Green,  10  S.  &  R. 
14.  A  tender  may  be  sufficient  to  stop 
the  running  of  interest  altliougli  not  a 
technical  tender  so  as  to  give  costs.  Goff 
V.  Rehoboth,  2  Cush.  475  ;  Suffolk  Bank 
V.  Worcester  Bank,  5  Pick.  106. 

(n)  Cropp  V.  Hambleton,  Cro.  El.  48; 
1  Rol.  Abr.  421,  (K.)  pi.  2.    A  tender 


may  be  made  by  an  inhabitant  of  a  scliool 
district,  on  behalf  of  such  district,  without 
any  express  autliority,  and  this,  if  ratified 
by  the  district,  is  a  good  tender.  Ivinciud 
V.  Brunswick,  2  Fairf.  188. 

(o)  VerBest,  C.  J., -in  Harding  i'.  Davies, 
2  C.  &  P.  78.  And  see  Kincaid  v.  Brans- 
wick,  2  Fauf.  188;  Read  v.  Goldiing,  2 
M.  &  S.  86. 

(/))  Co.  Litt.  206  b ;  Brown  r.  Dysmger, 
1  Rawle,  408. 

(</)  Read  1'.  Goldring,  2  M.  &  S.  86. 

(r)  Kirton  v.  Braithwaite,  1  M.  &  W. 
313;  Goodland  v.  Blewith,  1  Cami)b.477. 
Tender  to  a  merchant's  clerk,  at  the  store, 
for  goods  previously  bought  there,  is  good, 
although  the  claim  had  then  been  lodged 
with  an  attorney  for  collection.  Hoyt  r. 
Byrnes,  2  Faiif.  475  ;  Mclneffe  v.  Whee- 
lock,  1  Gray,  600.  And  this  althougli  the 
clerk  had  been  forbidden  to  receive  the 
money,  if  tendered.  Moffat  v.  Parsons,  5 
Taunt.  307.  Tender  to  the  attorney  of  a 
creditor  who  has  the  claim  left  for  collec- 
tion, is  good.  Watson  r.  Iletherington,  1 
C.  &  K.  36 ;  Crozer  v.  PUling,  4  B.  &  C. 
28 ;  S.  C.  6  D.  &  R.  132.  And  tender  to 
such  attorney's  clerk,  at  his  office,  the 
principal  being  absent,  may  be  good. 
Kirton  v.  Braithwaite,  supra.  And  see 
Wilmot  V.  Smith,  3  C.  &  P.  453  ;  Barrett 
V.  Deere,  M.  &  Malk.  200.  Sec  Bingham 
V.  Allport,  1  Nev.  &  Man.  398.  The 
debtor  is  not  obliged  to  tender  for  such 
attorney's  letter.  Ivirton  v.  Braithwaite, 
supra. 

(s)  Douglas  V.  Patrick,  3  T.  R.   683. 
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if  made  to  one  appointed  executor,  if  he  afterwards  prove  the 
will.  (/) 

The  whole  sum  due  must  be  tendered,  (u)  as  the  creditor  is 


So  a  tender  of  a  deed  to  one  of  two  joint 
purchasers  is  sufficient.  Dawson  v.  Ew- 
ing,  16  S.  &R.  371. 

(t)  1  Eq.  Cas.  Abr.  319.  But  see  Todd 
V.  Pariver,  Coxe,  45. 

(w)  Dixon  V.  Cl.ark,  5  C.  B.  365.  In 
this  case  a  declaration  in  debt  on  simple 
contract  contained  two  counts,  in  each 
of  which  £-26  were  demanded.  The  de- 
fendants pleaded  as  to  the  causes  of  action, 
as  to  £5,  parcel,  &c.,  a  tender.  The  plain- 
tiff replied  that  before  and  at  the  time  of 
the  tender,  and  of  the  request  and  refusal 
after  mentioned,  and  until,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  a  larger 
sum  than  £5,  namely,  £13,  15s.,  part 
of  the  money  in  the  declaration  demanded, 
was  due  from  tlic  defendants  to  the  plain- 
tiff as  one  entire  sum,  and  on  one  entire  con- 
tract and  Uahilitij,  and  inclusive  of,  and 
not  separate  or  divisible  from  the  said 
sum  of  £5,  and  the  same  being  a  contract 
and  lialjility  Ijy  which  the  defendants  were 
liable  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  whole  of 
the  said  larger  sum,  in  one  entire  sum 
upon  rc(|ucst;  and  that,  after  the  last- 
mentioned  and  larger  sum  had  become  so 
due,  and  while  the  same  remained  unpaid, 
the  plaintiff  requested  of  the  defendants 
payment  of  the  last-mentioned  and  larger 
sum,  of  wliich  the  said  £5  in  the  plea 
mentioned  was  then  such  indivisil)le  parcel 
as  aforesaid,  yet  that  the  defendants  re- 
fused to  pay  the  said  lai-ger  sum ;  where- 
fore the  i)laintiff  refused  the  said  £5. 
lleld,  on  special  demurrer,  that  the  repli- 
cation was  ii  good  answer  to  the  plea,  and 
that,  if  tliere  was  any  set-off  or  other  just 
cause  for  not  paying  the  larger  sum,  it 
should  have  come  by  way  of  rejoinder. 
So  in  IJoyden  v.  Moore,"  5  Mass.  365, 
where  tlie  defendant  bad  I)rought  into 
court  what  slie  su])])osed  justly  duo  on  the 
action,  and  tlie  costs  uj)  to  the  time,  but 
upon  tlie  trial  it  appeared  that  she  had 
brouglit  in  too  litth;  l)y  forty-one  cents, 
and  tlie  judge  direeled  the  juty  that  tliey 
might  still  find  a  verdict  for  the  dcfendiuit, 
if  the  balance  appeaixwl  to  tiiein  a  mere 
trifle,  ami  tliey  fnunil  nccordingly,  a  new 
trial  was  granted  for  the  misilirection  of 
tlie  judge.  And  J'ltrsons,  C.  J.,  siiid  :  — 
"It  is  a  well-known  rule  that  tlie  defend- 
ant rnn<t  take  cure  at  his  jierij,  to  lender 
ciHingli,  iiiid  if  be  does  not,  and  if  the 
I)luinti)r  replies   that   there   is   more  duo 
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than  is  tendered,  which  is  traversed,  the 
issue  will  be  against  the  defendant,  and 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  assess  for 
the  plaintiff  the  sum  due  on  the  promise ; 
and  if  it  be  not  covered  by  the  money  ten- 
dered, he  will  have  judgment  for  the  bal- 
ance. If  the  present  direction  of  the 
judge  had  been  in  the  trial  of  such  an 
issue  arising  on  a  plea  of  tender,  we  can- 
not think  the  direction  to  be  right.  The 
defendant  cannot  lawfully  withhold  from 
the  plaintiff  any  money  due  to  him,  how- 
ever small  the  sum,  and  if  the  defendant 
into.ded  to  tender  as  much  money  as  the 
plaintiff  could  claim,  but  made  a  mistake 
in  her  calculation,  she  must  suffer  for  her 
own  mistake,  and  not  the  plaintiff,  al- 
though the  injury  to  him  may  be  very 
small,  and  such  as  most  men  would  disre- 
gard. From  the  calculation  made  by  the 
judge  in  the  huny  of  the  trial  the  de- 
ticiency  was  aliout  fourteen  cents,  but  on 
a  more  connect  calculation  it  amounts  to 
about  forty-one  cents.  And  if  at  the  time 
the  money  was  brought  in,  no  action  had 
been  pending,  and  the  plaintiff  had  then 
i-eceived  and  indorsed  the  payment,  he 
might  afterwards  have  commenced  and 
maintained  an  action  to  recover  the  bal- 
ance then  due.  That  the  law  will  not  re- 
gard trifles  is,  when  properly  applied,  a 
correct  maxim.  But  to  this  point  it  is 
not  applicable.  In  calculating  interest 
there*  may  and  probalily  must  arise  frac- 
tions not  to  be  expressed  in  the  legal 
money  of  account ;  these  fractions  are 
trifles,  and  may  be  rejected.  In  making 
payments  it  is  sometimes  not  possible, 
from  the  v;iluo  and  divisions  of  the  cur- 
rent coin,  to  make  the  exact  sum ;  —  if  the 
payment  be  made  as  iiearly  as  it  can  con- 
veniently be  made,  the  fractirmal  part  of  a 
small  coin  may  be  neglected ;  it  is  a  trifle. 
But  the  present  case  is  not  one  of  these 
trifles.  A  man  may  sue  and  recover  on  a 
note  given  for  forty  cents ;  also  on  a 
larger  note  where  forty  cents  remain  un- 
])iiiil.  It  is  tlunrfore  our  opinion  that  the 
jury  ought  to  have  been  diiecti'd  to  calcu- 
late the  interest  on  the  second  note,  aivd 
(Icdiieting  the  jjayments,  if  a  balance  re- 
nKiiiie<l  iini)aid,  to  find  that  balance  for 
the  plaintiir.  If  iiiiy  sum  large  enough  to 
l)e  (lischiirged  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
country  is  a  trillc,  which  although  due, 
the  jury  are  not  obliged  by  law  to  award 
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not  bound  to  receive  a  part  of  his  debt.  But  this  does  not 
mean  the  whole  that  the  debtor  owes  to  the  creditor  ;  for  he 
may  owe  him  many  distinct  debts ;  and  if  they  are  perfectly 
separable,  as  so  many  notes,  or  sums  of  money  *otherwise  dis- 
tinct, the  debtor  has  a  right  to  elect  such  as  he  is  willing  to  ac- 
knoM^ledge  and  pay,  and  make  a  tender  of  them.  And  if  the 
tender  be  for  more  than  the  whole  debt,  *it  is  valid ;  (v)  unless 
it  be  accompanied  with  a  demand  of  the  balance,  and  the 
creditor  objects  for  that  reason.  If  the  obligation  be  in  the 
alternative,  one  thing  or  another  as  the  creditor  may  choose, 
the  tender  should  be  of  both  that  he  may  make  his  choice,  [la) 

A  tender  must  be  made  at  common  law,  on  the  very 
day  the  money  is  due,  if  that  day  be  made  certain  by 
the     contract.  (2;)      But    the    statutes    and    usages    of    our 


to  the  plaintiff,  the  creditor;  it  ^vill  be 
difficult  to  draw  a  line  and  say  how  large 
a  sum  must  be,  not  to  be  a  trifle.  The 
law  gives  us  no  rule."  But  a  tender  of 
the  sum  Justly  due  by  the  condition  of  a 
bond,  is  good,  although  less  than  the  pen- 
alty.    Tracy  v.  Strong,  2  Conn.  659. 

{v)  Astley  v.  Reynolds,  2  Str.  916; 
"Wade's  case,  5  Rep.  115  ;  Dean  v.  James, 
4  B.  &  Ad.  546 ;  Douglas  v.  Patrick,  3 
T.  R.  683 ;  Black  v.  Smith,  Peake,  88 ; 
Cadraan  v.  Lubbock,  5  D.  &  R.  289; 
Bcvans  r.  Rees,  5  M.  &  W.  306.  In  this 
last  cixse  the  defendant,  who  owed  the 
plaintiff  .£108  for  principal  and  interest 
on  two  promissory  notes,  in  consequence 
of  an  api)lication  from  the  plaintiff's  at- 
torney for  the  amount,  sent  a  person  to 
the  attorney,  who  told  him  he  came  to 
settle  the  amount  due  on  the  notes,  and 
desired  to  be  infonned  what  was  due,  and 
laid  down  1 50  sovereigns,  out  of  which  he 
desu'ed  tlie  attorney  to  take  the  principal 
and  interest,  but  the  attorney  refused  to 
do  so,  unless  a  shop  account,  due  from  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant  were  fixed  at  a 
ceitain  amount :  —  Held,  that  this  was  a 
good  tender  of  the  .£108,  the  fixing  of  the 
shop  account  being  a  collateral  matter, 
which  the  attorney  had  no  right  to  require. 
And  Lord  Abingpr  said:  —  "I  am  not 
disposed  to  lay  down  general  propositions, 
unless  where  it  is  necessary  to  the  decision 
of  the  case ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  say, 
that  if  the  creditor  knows  the  amount  duo 
to  him,  and  is  offered  a  larger  sum,  and, 
without  any  olijection  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  change,  makes  quite  a  collateral 
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oltjection,  that  will  be  a  good  tender." 
But  the  tender  of  a  .£5  bank-note  in  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  of  £3  10s.,^nd  requesting 
the  creditor  to  make  the  change,  and  re- 
turn the  balance,  has  been  held  a  bad 
tender.  Betterbee  v.  Davis,  3  Campb. 
70.  And  see  Robinson  v.  Cook,  6  Taunt. 
336 ;  Blow  v.  Russell,  1  C.  &  P.  365.  If 
however  the  creditor  does  not  object  to  the 
request  for  change,  but  claims  that  more 
is  due  than  the  whole  amount  tendered,  and 
therefore  refuses  to  receive  the  tender,  the 
tender  is  s;ood.  Black  v.  Smith,  Peake, 
88 ;  Cadman  v.  Lubbock,  5  D.  &  R.  289  ; 
Saunders  v.  Graham,  Gow,  12L  And  so 
if  he  refuses  the  tender  merely  on  the 
ground  that  the  debtor  will  not  pay  with 
the  sui-plus,  another  and  distinct  debt,  or 
iinlcss  the  debtor  will  fix  his  own  coimter 
claim  against  the  creditor  at  a  certain 
sum.  Bevans  v.  Rees,  5  M.  &  W.  306. 
If  a  creditor  has  separate  claims  against 
divers  persons  for  different  amounts,  a 
tender  of  one  gross  sum  for  the  debts  of 
all,  will  not  support  a  plea  of  tender, 
stating  that  a  certain  ])ortion  of  the  whole 
sum  was  tendered  for  the  debt  of  one. 
Strong  V.  Hai-vey,  3  Bing.  304.  But  a 
tender  of  one  gross  gum  upon  several  de- 
mands from  the  same  delitor,  without  desig- 
nating the  amount  tendered  upon  eacli,  is 
good.  Thetford  v.  Hubbard,  22  Vermont, 
440. 

{lo)  Pordlev's  Case,  1  Leon.  68. 

(x)  City  Bank  v.  Cutter,  3  Pick.  414  ;. 
Dewey  I'.llumiihrey,  5  Pick.  187;  May- 
nard  v.  Hunt,  id.  240  ;  Gould  v.  Banks, 
8  Wend.  562;  Day  r.  Lafferty,  4  Pike, 
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States  (y)  generally  permit  the  tender  to  be  made  after  that 
day,  but  before  the  action  is  brought ;  and  in  some  it  may  be 
made  *after  the  action  is  brought.  It  cannot  generally  be  made 
before  the  debt  is  due,  as  the  creditor  is  not  then  obliged  to 
accept  it,  even  if  it  does  not  draw  interest,  {s) 

To  make  a  tender  of  money  valid,  the  money  must  be  act- 
ually produced  and  proffered^  (a)  unless  the  creditor  expressly 
or  impliedly  waives  this  production,  {b)     And  it  seems  *that  the 


450  ;  and  see  ante,  p.  148,  n.  (</.)  Perhaps 
on  a  contract  for  the  payment  of  money, 
simply,  when  interest  would  be  the  only 
damages  to  be  recovered,  a  tender  of  the 
principal  and  interest,  to  the  day  of  tender, 
might  be  sufficient,  if  made  before  action 
brouglit.     But  see  ante,  p.  148,  n.  (g). 

(y)  This  is  the  rule  in  Connecticut  from 
usage.     Tracy  v.  Sta-ong,  2  Conn.  659. 

{z)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  tender 
of  a  debt  due  at  a  certain  day,  before  such 
day,  ^Wthout  tendering  also  interest  up  to 
the  day  of  maturity,  is  bad,  where  tlie 
debt  is  drawing  interest.  Tillou  v.  Brit- 
ton,  4  Halsted,  120;  Saunders  v.  Frost, 
5  Pick.  267,  per  Parker,  C.  J.  It  is  not 
so  clear  that  if  a  debt  is  not  drawing  inter- 
est, tender  of  tlie  debt  before  the  day  it  is 
due  and  payable,  is  not  good ;  and  one 
case  has  expressly  held  it  valid.  M'Hard 
V.  Whetcroft,  3  Hams  &  McHenry,  85. 

(a)  Sucklinge  v.  Coney,  Noy,  74.  This 
case  is  stated  in  tlie  book  as  follows :  — 
"  Upon  a  special  verdict,  upon  payment 
for  a  redemi)tion  of  a  mortgage,  tlie  mort- 
gagor comes  at  the  day  and  })lace  of  pay- 
ment, and  said  to  the  said  mortgagee, 
'  Here,  I  am  ready  to  pay  you  the  £200,' 
which  was  of  due  money,  and  yet  held  it 
all  the  time  upon  his  arm  in  bags ;  and 
adjudged  no  tender,  for  it  might  be  count- 
ers or  base  coin  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
peared." And  Mr.  justice  Anderson 
said, —  "  It  is  no  good  tender  to  say  I  am 
ready,  &c."  8o  in  Comyns'  IJigest, 
Pleader  (2  W.)  28,  it  is  said,  "If  issue  be 
ujion  the  teruh-r,  there  must  be  an  actual 
oiler.  The  tender  alleged  nnist  bo  legal, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  sullicient  to  say 
parut lis  fait  so/iwre,  without  saying,  et  obtu- 
lit."  Sec  also,  'J'homas  v.  Evans,  10  East, 
101  ;  Diekinsoii  r.  Slice,  4  Esp.  08  ;  Kraus 
V.  Arnold,  7  Moore,  59 ;  JA',ath(!rdalo  v. 
Sweep.stone,  3  C.  &  P.  342 ;  Finch  v. 
Brook,  1  Scott,  70;  Gliisscott  r.  Day,  5 
Esp.  48  ;  Brown  i'.  Gilniorc,  8  (irecid. 
107.  It  is  at  all  events  essential,  that  the 
dt.-litor  have  the  money  ready  to  deliver. 
It  in  not  suflicicnt  that  a  third  person  ou 
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the  spot  has  the  money  which  he  would 
lend  to  the  debtor,  unless  he  actually  con- 
sents to  lend  it.  Sargent  v.  Graham,  5 
N.  H.  440 ;  Fuller  v.  Little,  7  N.  H.  535. 
The  rule  is  thus  laid  down  in  Bakeman  v. 
Pooler,  15  Wend.  637  ;  —  to  prove  a  plea 
of  tender,  it  must  appear  that  there  was  a 
production  and  manual  offer  of  tlie  money 
unless  the  same  be  dispensed  with  by 
some  positive  act  or  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  creditor ;  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  party  has  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and 
says  to  the  creditor  that  he  has  it  ready 
for  him,  and  asks  him  to  take  it,  without 
showing  the  money.  A  tender  of  the 
creditor's  own  overdue  notes  is  equivalent 
to  a  tender  in  cash.  Foley  v.  Mason,  6 
Maiyl.  37. 

{b)  The  decisions  are  nice,  and  perhaps 
not  altogether  harmonious  upon  the  point 
of  what  constitutes  a  waiver  of  the  pro- 
duction and  offer  of  the  money,  so  as  to 
render  a  tender  valid.  In  Read  v.  Gold- 
ring,  2  M.  &  S.  86,  the  agent  of  the  debtor 
pulled  out  his  pocketbook,  and  told  the 
plaintiff  if  he  would  go  to  a  neigliSbring 
public  house,  he  would  pay  the  debt. 
The  agent  had  tlie  necessary  amount  in 
his  pocketbook,  but  no  money  was  pro- 
duced. The  creditor  refused  to  take  the 
amount.  Yet  this  was  held  a  good  tender. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Finch  v.  Brook,  1 
Scott,  70,  the  defendant's  attorney  called 
at  the  plaintiff's  shop  to  pay  him  the  debt, 
having  the  money  in  his  pocket  for  that 
purpose,  and  mentioned  the  precise  sum, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  for  the  jiurjiose  of  taking  out  the 
money,  but  did  not  actually  j)roduce  it, 
the  plaintiff  saying  h((  could  not  take  it  :  — 
And,  senible,  that  this  was  a  suflicient 
tender,  the  plaiiiiitr  having  dispensed  with 
the  actual  ])ro(luction  of  the  money;  but 
ipuire  whether  such  dispensation  ought 
not  to  have  been  S|)ecially  pleaded.  And 
in  Breed  v.  liurd,  6  I'ick.  356,  a  witness 
tolil  the  plaintiff  that  the  defendant  had 
left  money  with  him  to  ])ay  the  plaintiff's 
bill,  and  that  if  the  plaiutill'  would  make 
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creditor  may  not  only  waive  the  actual  production  of  the  money, 
but  the  actual  possession  of  it  in  hand  by  the  debtor.  But  it 
has  been  held,  in  one  case,  that  if  a  debtor  has  offered  to  pay 
and  is  about  producing  the  money  and  is  prevented  by  the  credi- 
tor's leaving  him,  this  is  not  a  tender,  (c)  The  creditor  is  not 
•bound  to  count  out  the  money,  if  he  has  it,  and  ofi'ers  it.  (d) 

The  tender  must  be  unconditional ;  so,  at  least,  it  is  some- 
times said  ;  but  the  reasonable,  and  we  think  the  true  rule  is, 
that  no  condition  must  be  annex^  to  the  tender,  (e)  which  the 
creditor  can  have  any  good  reasoVwhatever  for  objecting  to ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  he  should  give  a  receipt  in  full  of  all  de- 
mands. (/)      It  may  not  perhaps  be  quite  settled  that  if  the 


it  rif^ht,  by  deducting  a  certain  sum,  he 
would  pay  it,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
motion  with  his  hand  towards  his  desk,  at 
which  he  was  then  standing ;  and  he 
swore  that  lie  believed,  but  did  not  know, 
that  there  was  money  enough  in  his  desk, 
but  if  there  was  not,  he  would  have 
obtained  it  in  five  minutes,  if  the  plaintiff 
would  have  made  the  deduction,  but  the 
plaintiff  replied  that  he  would  deduct 
nothing: — Held,  that  this  was  not  a 
tender.  And  per  Curiam,  "To  our  sur- 
prise there  are  cases  very  nearly  like  this, 
where  the  offer  was  held  to  be  a  valid 
tender,  as  in  Harding  v.  Davies,  2  Car. 

6  Payne,  77,  where  a  woman  stated  'that 
she  had  the  money  up  stairs.'  Here  the 
witness  said  he  could  get  the  money  in 
five  minutes.  We  all  think  this  was  not  a 
tender.  The  party  must  have  the  money 
about  him,  wherewith  to  make  the  tender, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  count  it. 
We  think  there  was  not  a  tender  here,  even 
on  the  broad  cases  in  England." 

(c)  Leatherdale  v.  Sweepstone,  3  C.  & 
P.  342.  In  this  case  in  order  to  prove 
the  tender  a  witness  was  called,  who 
stated  that  he  heard  the  defendant  offer  to 
pay  the  plaintiff  the  amount  of  his  de- 
mand, deducting  14s.  0?*/.,  which  balance 
was  the  sum  stated  in  the  plea ;  that  the 
defendant  then  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  but  before  he  could  take  out  the 
money  the  plaintiff  left  the  room  and  the 
money  was  therefore  not  produced  till  the 
plaintiff  had  gone.  Lord  Tenterden  held 
this  no  tender.  But  this  was  only  a  Nisi 
Prius  case  and  may  perhaps  be  question- 
able. For  if  a  tender  be  designedly 
avoided  by  the  creditor,  he  ought  not  to 
object  that  no  tender  was  made.  Gilmoro 
V.  Holt,  4  Pick.  258 ;  Southworth  v.  Smith, 

7  Cush.  391. 


[d)  WJieeler  v.  Knaggs,  8  Ohio,  169, 
172;  Behaly  v.  Hatch,  Walker,  [Miss.] 
369 ;  Breed  v.  Hurd,  6  Pick.  356. 

(e)  In  Bevans  v.  liees,  cited,  supra,  n. 
{v),  Mauk,  B.,  said,  "No  doubt  a  tender 
must  be  of  a  specific  sum,  on  a  s]iccific 
account ;  and  if  it  be  upon  a  condition 
which  the  creditor  has  a  right  to  object 
to,  it  is  not  a  good  tender.  But  if  the 
only  condition  be  one  which  he  has  no 
right  to  object  to,  and  he  has  still  power 
to  take  the  money  due  —  as  if  the  condi- 
tion were,  '  I  will  pay  the  money  if  you 
will  take  it  up,'  or  the  like  —  that  does 
not  invalidate  the  tender.  Here  the  de- 
fendant offers  the  plaintiff  the  option  of 
taking  any  amount  which  he  says  is  due, 
and  only  offers  it  in  satisfaction  of  that 
amount ;  there  is  no  condition  therefore 
which  the  jjlaintiff  has  a  right  to  object 
to." 

(/)  It  has  been  often  adjudged  that  if 
the  debtor  demand  a  receipt  in  full  this 
vitiates  his  tender.  Glasscott  v.  Day,  5 
Esp.  48,  seems  to  be  a  leading  case  on 
this  point.  The  sum  claimed  in  the  ac- 
tion was  £20.  The  defendant  pleaded  non 
assumpsit,  except  as  to  .£18,  and  as  to 
that  a  tender.  The  witness  for  the  de- 
fendant, who  proved  the  tender,  stated, 
that  he  went  to  the  plaintiff  with  the 
money,  which  he  offered  to  pay  on  the 
plaintiff  giving  him  a  receipt  in  full. 
The  plaintiff  refused  to  receive  it.  And 
Lord  Ellenltorough  held  this  not  to  be  a 
good  tender.  Thayer  v.  Brackett,  12 
Mass.  450,  is  also  in  point.  The  real 
debt  was  $190.25.  Part  of  this  debt  had 
been  paid  by  the  note  of  a  third  person, 
wliich  was  indorsed  by  the  debtor  to  the 
plaintiff.  If  this  note  had  been  paid  at 
maturity,  the  defendant  would  still  have 
been  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum 
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*debtor  demands  a  receipt  for  the  sum  which  he  pays,  and  if 
this  be  refused,  retains  the  money,  he  will  thereby  (though  always 
ready  to  pay  it  on  those  terms,)  lose  the.  benefit  of  his  tender. 
But  the  authorities  seem  to  go  in  this  direction.  If,  however,  a 
tender  be  refused  on  some  objection  quite  distinct  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  made,  as  for  the  insufficiency  of  the 
sum  or  any  similar  ground ;  objections  arising  from  the  form 
of  the  tender  are  considered  as  waived,  and  cannot  afterwards 
be  insisted  upon.  ("")  ^j^ 

*The  tender  should  be  ii^money  made  lawful  by  the  State  in 


of  $40,  wliicli  ho  tendered,  but  required  a 
receipt  in  full  of  all  dematids.  The  credi- 
tor refused  to  give  this,  as  the  note  was 
still  unpaid,  but  oft'ered  to  giv«  a  receipt 
in  full  of  all  (ircounts  ;  whereupon  the  ten- 
der was  withdrawn.  Parker,  C.  J.,  said, 
—  "  The  defendant  lost  the  benefit  of  his 
tender  by  insisting  on  a  receipt  in  full  of 
all  demands,  which  the  plaintiff  was  not 
obliged  to  give  hira.  The  defendant 
should  have  relied  on  his  tender  and  upon 
proof  at  the  trial  that  no  more  was  due. 
But  he  withdrew  the  tender,  because  the 
plaintiff  would  not  comply  with  the  temis 
which  accompanied  it.  This  cannot  be 
deemed  a  lawful  tender,  and  according  to 
the  agreement  of  the  parties,  judgment 
must  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for  the 
balance  of  his  account  and  for  his  costs." 
And  see  Loring  v.  Cooke,  3  Pick.  48. 
Wood  V.  Hitchcock,  20  Wend.  47,  is  a 
strong  case  to  this  point.  It  is  there  held 
that  a  tender  of  money  in  payment  of  a 
debt  to  be  available  must  be  witliout 
qualification,  i.  e.,  there  must  not  be  any 
thing  raising  the  implication  that  the 
debtor  intended  to  cut  off  or  bar  a  claim 
for  any  amount  beyond  the  sum  teiidered  ; 
and  it  was  acconlingly  held  in  this  case 
that  the  tender  of  a  sum  of  money  in  full 
clisr/i(in/t:  of  all  demands  of  the  creditor 
was  not  good.  And  i'oircn,  J.,  said  :  — 
"  Very  likely  the  defendant  wlieu  he 
made  the  tender  owed  tlie  ))laintiff  in  the 
whole  mon;  than  eigiity-tive  dollars,  but 
has  succeediid,  by  raising  technical  diffi- 
culties, in  reiluciiig  the  report  to  that  sum. 
Inde|)Ciul<'iit  of  that,  however,  tiie  tender 
was  defective.  It  was  clearly  a  tender  to 
])e  nccepte<i  as  the  whole  balance  due, 
which  is  holden  bad  by  all  the  books. 
Till-  tender  was  also  bad,  bcu'aiise  the  de- 
fendant would  not  allow  that  he  was  even 
liable  to  the  full  amount  of  what  he  teii- 
dercil.  His  act  was  within  the  rule  which 
Bays  he  shall  not  make  a  protest  against 
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his  liability.  He  must  also  avoid  all 
counter  claim,  as  of  a  set-off  against  part 
of  the  debt  due.  That  this  defendant  in- 
tended to  impose  the  terms  or  raise  the 
inference  that  the  acceptance  of  the  money 
should  be  in  full,  and  thus  conclude  the 
plaintiff  against  litigating  all  further  or 
other  claim,  the  referees  were  certainly 
entitled  to  say.  That  the  defendant  in- 
tended to  question  his  liability  to  part  of 
the  amount  tendered  is  equally  obvious, 
and  his  object  was  at  the  same  time  to 
adjust  his  counter  claim.  It  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  a  tender  to  make  conditions, 
terms,  or  qualifications,  but  simply  to 
pay  the  sum  tendered,  as  for  an  admitted 
debt.  Interlarding  any  other  object  will 
always  defeat  the  effect  of  the  act  as  a 
tender.  Even  demanding  a  receipt,  or  an 
intimation  that  it  is  expected,  as  by  ask- 
ing '  Have  you  got  a  receipt,'  will  vitiate. 
The  demand  of  a  receipt  in  full  would  of 
course  be  inadmissible."  The  reason  of 
this  rule  is  obvious  where  the  debtor  does 
not  in  fact  tender  all  that  is  due ;  for  if  a 
debtor  tenders  a  certain  sum  as  all  that  is 
due,  and  the  creditor  receives  it,  under 
these  circumstances  it  might  compromise 
his  rights  in  seeking  to  recover  more  ;  but 
if  the  same  sum  was  tendered  uncomUtion- 
(tlli/,  no  such  effect  could  follow.  Sutton 
V.  "Hawkins,  8  C.  &  P.  259.  The  reason 
why  a  tender  has  so  often  been  held  in- 
valid, when  a  recei|)t  in  full  was  demand- 
ed, seems  not  to  have  been  merely  because 
a  receii)t  was  asked  for,  but  rather  because 
a  ])art  was  offered  in  full  j)ayment.  See 
Cheminant  v.  Thornton,  2  C.  &  P.  50 ; 
Peacock  V.  Dickerson,  2  C.  &  P.  51,  n. 
It  is  believed  that  no  case  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  hold  that  a  tender  would  be  bad 
because  a  receipt  for  the  sum  tendered  was 
re((uested. 

{,/)  Cole  V.  Blake,  Peakc,  179  ;  Rich- 
ardson r.  .Jackson,  8  M.  &  W.  298;  Bull 
V.  Parker,  2  Dowl.  N.  S.  345. 
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which  it  is  offered,  (h)  But  if  it  be  offered  in  bank-bills  which 
are  current  and  good,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  them  at  the 
time  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  money,  it  will  be  consid- 
ered so  far  an  objection  of  form,  that  it  cannot  afterwards  be 
advanced,  (i) 

By  a  tender  is  meant,  not  merely  that  the  debtor  was  once 
ready  and  willing  to  pay,  but  that  he  has  always  been  so  and 
still  is.  The  effect  of  it  will  therefore  be  destroyed  if  the  credi- 
tor can  show  a  demand  by  him  of  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the 
contract,  at  the  proper  time,  and  a  refusal  by  the  debtor,  (j) 
But  if  the  demand  is  for  more  than  the  sum  tendered,  it  will 
not  avoid  the  tender,  (k)  A  demand  and  refusal  may  in  some 
cases  have  the  effect  of  annulling  a  tender,  even  if  they  take 
place  before  the  tender  was  made ;  although,  as  has  been  said, 
generally,  in  this  country  a  tender  is  valid  and  effectual  if  made 
at  any  time  after  a  debt  is  due. 


2.    Of  the  tender  of  chattels. 

The  thing  to  be  tendered  may  not  be  money,  but  some  spe- 
cific article ;  and  the  law  in  relation  to  the  delivery  of  these 
under  a  contract  has  been  much  discussed,  and  is  not  perhaps 
yet  quite  settled.  We  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  questions 
which  this  topic  presents,  when  speaking  of  sales  of  chattels. 
Others  remain  to  be  considered. 

It  may  be  considered  as  settled,  that  acts  which  would  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  tender  of  money,  will  not  always  have  *this 
effect  in  relation  to  chattels.  Thus,  if  one  who  is  bound  to  pay 
money  to  another  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  is  there  with  the 
money  in  his  pocket  for  the  purpose  of  paying  it,  and  is  pre- 
vented from  paying  it  only  by  the  absence  of  the  payee,  this 

(h)  Wade's  case,  5  Rep.   114;  Hallo-         (  /)  Dixon  v.  Clark,  5  C.  B.  365;  and 

well  r.  Howard,  13  Mass.  235  ;  Moody  v.  see  Cotton  v.  Godwin,  7  M.  &  W.  147. 
Mahurin,  4  New  H.  K.  296.  (k)  Thetford  v.  Hubbard,  22  Vermont, 

()')  This  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  440.     Certainly  not,  if  the  demand  is  for 

case  of  Wan"en  v.  Mains,  7  Johns.  476 ;  more  than  the  i-eal  debt,  altliou<;h  the  ex- 

and  see  Ball  v.  Stanley,  5  Yerger,  199;  cess   was   for    another    del)t    tnily    due. 

Wheeler  r.  Knaggs,  8  ()hio,  172;  Brown  Dixon  v.  Clark,  5  C.  B.  378.     And  see 

V.   Dysinger,    1    llawle,    408 ;    Snow   v.  Brandon   v.   Ncwington,   3    Q.  B.   Rep. 

Perry,  9  Pick.  542;  Towson  v.  Havre-de-  915;  Hesketh  v.  Fawcett,  11  M.  &  W. 

Grace  Bank,  6  H.  &  John.  53.  356  ;    apparently     overniling     Tyler    v. 

Bland,  9  M.  &  SV.  338. 
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has  the  full  effect  of  a  tender.  (/)  But  if  he  is  bound  to  deliver 
chattels  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  it  may  not  be  enough  if 
he  has  them  there.  They  may  be  mingled  with  others  of  the 
like  kind  which  he  is  not  to  deliver.  Or  they  may  need  some 
act  of  separation,  or  identification,  or  completion,  before  they 
could  become  the  property  of  the  other  party,  [m)     As  in  sales, 


(I)  Gilmore  v.  Holt,  4  Pick.  258; 
Southworth  v.  Smith,  7  Ciish.  391. 

(?«)  Veazy  v.  Harmony,  7  Greenl. 
(Bennett's  Ed.)  91  ;  Wymanv.  Winslow, 
2  Faiif.  398 ;  Leballister  v.  Nash,  24 
Maine,  316  ;  Bates  v.  Churchill,  32  Maine, 
31  ;  Bates  v.  Bates,  Walker,  401  ;  New- 
ton V.  Galbraith,  5  Johns.  119.  In  this 
last  ca.se  a  note  was  ])ayal)le  in  produce  at 
the  maker's  house.  The  defendant  plead- 
ed ])ayment,  and  ])roved  that  he  had  hay 
in  his  l)arn,  and  was  thei'e  i-eady  to  pay, 
and  the  plaintiff  did  not  come  for  it.  He 
did  not  ])rove  how  much  he  had,  nor  its 
value.  Held  no  payment,  nor  tender.  So 
in  Barney  v.  Bli.ss,  1  I).  Chipman,  399, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  held  that  a 
plea  that  the  debtor  liad  the  property  ready 
at  the  time  and  place,  and  there  remained 
throuLch  the  day,  ready  to  deliver  it,  but 
that  the  creditor  did  not  attend  to  receive 
it,  and  that  tlic  property  is  still  ready  for 
the  creditor,  if  he  will  receive  it,  vi&s  not 
6urticient  to  discharjre  the  contract,  and 
vest  the  jiroperty  in  the  payee.  The 
debtor  ouj^ht  to  have  (^one  further,  and  set 
apart  the  cliattcls  [boards]  so  that  the 
•payee  could  have  identified  and  takt'u 
them.  See  also,  Barns  ;;.  Graliam,  4 
Cowen,  4.')2  ;  Snuth  v.  L(K)mis,  7  Conn. 
110.  This  last  case  denies  to  be  sound 
law  the  case  of  liobbins  v.  Luce,  4  Mass. 
474,  in  which  the  defendant  had  contracted 
to  <leliver  the  i)laiiititr  27  ash  barrels,  at 
the  defendant's  (hvelliiiLi-house,  on  the 
20th  Sept.,  1804.  HciuLC  sued  on  the 
contract,  the  defendant  jdeaded  in  liar 
that  on  till'  day  he  liad  the  said  27  barrels 
at  iiis  ilweliinj^-house  reddif  to  be  delivered, 
and  had  always  Jnid  the  same  ready  fn- 
delivery.  Tlie  plea  did  not  aver  that  the 
phiintitr  was  not  there  to  receive  tlieni,  but 
the  |)ica  was  still  iield  jiood  on  special 
demurn;r.  See  also,  IJobinson  o.  Batch- 
cider,  4  N.  H.  40;  and  Hrown  ?;.  Berry, 
14  N.  H.  4.59,  wliicii  tends  to  supj)ort 
]iol)biiis  V.  Luce.  Ill  M'(Joiinel  /;.  Hall, 
Brayton,  22.'{,  tlie  Supreme  (,"oiirt  of  Vcr- 
inrmt  held  that  a  promise  to  pay  the  plniii- 
tilf  a  wa;_'')n  to  be  dclivrreil  :il  the  dcrcnii- 
Hiit's  store,  was  wA  cdinplicd  witli  by  lln' 
fact  that  the  defendant   bad  the  wa;;(>ii  at 
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the  time  and  place  ready  to  be  delivered, 
according  to  the  conti'aet.  But  the  ques- 
tion here  arose  under  the  f/eneral  issue,  and 
the  court  held  that  the  fact  of  readiness 
and  willingness  did  not  support  the  fact 
oi payment  or  discharye  of  the  contract,  but 
the  case  does  not  decide  that  the  defend- 
ant, had  he  pleaded  in  bar,  that  he  was 
ready  at  the  time  and  place  to  deliver  the 
wagon,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
there  to  receive  it,  must  have  also  proved 
that  he  so  designated  and  set  apart  the 
wagon,  as  to  vest  the  property  in  the 
plaintiff.  The  same  distinction  between 
the  defence  of  payment,  and  a  defence 
founded  upon  special  matter  pleaded  in 
bur,  jras  recognized  in  the  subsequent 
case  of  Downer  v.  Sinclair,  15  Vermont, 
495.  There  the  defendant  had  agreed  to 
deliver  at  his  shop,  and  the  plaintiff  had 
agreed  to  receive  certain  "  winnowing 
mills"  in  discharge  of  a  debt.  A  part 
had  been  delivered  and  received  at  said 
shop,  and  their  value  indorsed  on  the 
claim.  On  the  day  the  remainder  were 
due  the  plaintiff  called  at  the  defendant's 
shop  for  them,  but  did  not  find  the  defend- 
ant*(it  home,  and  went  away  without  mak- 
inir  any  demand.  On  the  same  day  the 
defendant  returned,  and  being  informed 
what  had  taken  place,  set  apart  for  the 
plaintiff  the  number  of  mills  requisite  to 
eom])lcte  the  contract.  These  mills  had 
ever  since  remained  so  selFapart ;  the 
))laintiff  lUMcr  called  again,  but  brouglit 
suit  upon  his  original  claim.  The  court 
held  that  these  facts  would  not  su])port  a 
plea  oi'  payment,  since  they  were  not  given 
and  receired  by  the  creditor,  but  that  they 
would  be  a  s])ecial  defence  to  the  action, 
and  gave'  judgment  for  the  defendant. 
See  Mattisoii  r.  Wcscott,  13  Vermont, 
258  ;  (iilmau  r.  Moore,  14  Vermont,  457. 
!?ut  if  a  ])lea  of  readiness  and  willingness 
to  perform,  amounts  to  a  defence,  the  jdea 
should  be  full  and  positive ;  it  should 
leave  nothing  open  to  inference.  Thus  in 
Savary  r.  (joe,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  140,  the 
contract  was  to  deliver  to  the  ])laintiff  a 
(|ii;nility  ot'  whiskey  in  the  month  of  May, 
18(19.  The  (Iclciidant  being  sued  on  the 
contract,   i)leaded  that  he  was  ready  and 
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the  property  in  chattels  does  not  pass  *vvhile  any  such  act 
remains  to  be  done,  so,  if  there  be  an  obligation  to  deliver 
these  articles,  it  may  be  said  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  obliga- 
tion is  not  discharged  so  long  as  any  thing  is  left  undone  which 
would  prevent  the  property  from  passing  under  a  sale.  That 
is,  it  is  no  tender,  unless  so  much  is  done  that  the  other  party 
has  nothing  to  do  but  signify  his  acceptance  in  order  to  make 
the  property  in  the  chattels  vest  at  once  in  him.  An  exception 
would  doubtless  be  made  to  this  rule,  in  reference  to  chattels 
whicl*  could  be  ascertained  and  specified  by  weight,  measure,  or 
number.  If  one  bound  to  deliver  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  at  a 
certain  time  and  place,  came  there  with  fifty  bushels  in  his 
wagon,  all  of  the  same  quality,  and  in  one  mass,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  out  twenty  bushels  ;  and  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  only  by  the  absence  of  the  promisee,  this  must  be  a 
sufficient  tender.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  chattels  should 
be  so  discriminated  that  they  might  be  described  and  identified 
with  the  accuracy  necessary  for  a  declaration  in  trover,  because, 
except  in  some  instances  to  be  spoken  of  presently,  the  prom- 
isee does  not  acquire  property  in  the  chattels  by  a  tender  of 
them  which  he  does  not  accept.  He  may  still  sue  on  the  con- 
tract ;  and  to  this  action  the  promisor  may  plead  a  tender,  and 
"that  he  always  has  been  and  now  is  ready"  to  deliver  the 
same  ;  and  then  the  promisee  may  take  the  goods  and  they  be- 
come his  property,  and  the  contract  is  discharged.  But  the 
promisor  need  not  plead  the  tender  unless  he  choose  to  do  so. 
He  may  waive  it,  and  then  the  promisee  recovers  *only  damages 
for  the  breach  of  the  contract,  and  acquires  no  property  in  the 
chattels. 

When  a  tender  is  pleaded  with  a  profert,  the  defendant  should 
have  the  article  with  him  in  court.  But  this  would  be  some- 
times inconvenient,  in  the  case  of  very  bulky  articles,  and  some- 
times impossible.  A  reasonable  construction  is  therefore  given 
to  this  requirement ;  and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  defendant  be  in 

willinp;  at  the  time  and  place  aareed  upon  that  the  defendant  ^vaa  at  the  placi',  in  pcr- 

to   deliver  the  wliiskcy,  aeoordins:'  to  the  son  or  by  aij:eiit,  ready  and  pre])ared  to 

tenns  of  the  oontraet ;  hut  tliat  the  ]ilain-  deliver  the  whiskev,  and  for  this  omission 

tiff  was  not  then  and  there  ready  lo  ae-  tlie  jjlea  was  held  insulheient. 
cept  the  same  ;  but  the  plea  did  not  state 
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actual  possession  of  the  article,  and  ready  to  make  immediate 
delivery  to  the  plaintiff,  in  a  manner  reasonably  convenient  to 
him.  (n)  In  such  case,  however,  it  should  be  averred  in  the  plea 
that  the  thing  cannot,  by  reason  of  its  weight,  conveniently  be 
brought  into  court,  (o) 

.  The  tender  must  be  equally  unconditional  as  if  of  money.  It 
may  be  made  to  an  agent,  or  by  an  agent ;  but  if  the  agent  of 
the  deliverer  has  orders  to  deliver  the  chattels  to  the  receiver, 
only  if  he  will  cancel  and  deliver  up  the  contract,  this  is  not  a 
tender,  although  such  agent  had  the  chattels  at  the  propor  time 
and  place,  (p) 

It  is  a  good  defence  pro  tanto  in  such  a  contract,  that  the 
plaintiff  accepted  a  part  of  the  articles  before  the  day  specified 
in  the  contract ;  [q)  or  that  there  was  an  agreement  between 
the  parties,  which  may  be  by  parol,  that  the  chattels  should  be 
delivered  at  another  time  and  place,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was 
there,  wholly  ready  to  deliver  them,  (r)  Or  that  the  defendant 
knew  that  the  articles  were  delivered  at  another  time  and  place, 
and  did  not  dissent  or  object,  [s) 

Generally,  if  no  time  or  place  be  specified,  the  articles  are  to 
be  delivered  where  they  are  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  {t) 
*unless  collateral  circumstances  designate  a  different  place.  («) 

(n)  Bro.  Abr.  tit.  Tout  temps  prist,  pi.  was  given  by  the  owner  of  a  saw-mill,  pay- 

3 ;  2  Kol.  Abr.  524.  able  in  lumber,  when  called  for.     It  was 

(o)  Id.  held  to  be  payable  at  the  maker's  mill,  and 

(^)  Robinson  v.  Batchelder,  4  N.  H.  40.  that  a  special  demand  there  was  necessary 

(7)  Id.  to  fix  the  maker,  unless  he  had  waived 

(r)  Id.  tiie  necessity  tliereof. 

(a)  Fla<rg  w.  Dryden,  7  Pick.  .53.  (u)  Thus  in  Bronson  v.  Gleason,  7  Bar- 

(^J  Bronson  r.  Gleason,  7  Barbour,  472  ;  hour,  472,  while  the  general  rule  was  ad- 

BaiT  V.  Myers,  .3  Watts  &  Serg.  295,  a  sale  mittcd,  tliat  the  store  of  the  merchant,  the 

of  2, ()()(>    mullierrv  trees.     Tbe  rea.son  is  shop  of  tlie  mechanic,  or  manufacturer, 

that  tlie  ])arty  to  receive  is  to  be  tlie  actor,  and  the  farm  or  granary  of  the  fanner,  is 

])y  going  to  (Ii-inand  tbe  artick'S  ;  and  until  tlic  i»hice  of  delivery  when  the  contract  is 

tlicn,  tlie  otIiiT  ])arty  is  not  in  default  by  silent  on  the  subject;  this  rule  was  held 

omitting  to  tender  tlicm.    See  also,  Thax-  inapplicalile  wbcn  the   collateral  circum- 

ton  i\  Edwards,  1  Stewart,  524  ;  McMurry  stances  indicated  a  diflerent  place.    It  was 

V.  Tlie  State,  6  Alaliama,  326  ;  Minor  v.  there  hebl  that  where  goods  are  a  subject 

Micbic,  Walker,  24;  ('baml)crs  r.  Winn,  of  general  commerce,  and  arc  purcbased 

Hardin,  80,    n. ;  Dandridgc  r.   Harris,  1  in  birge  (piantitics  for  reshipment,  and  the 

Wasb.   328.     A   note  payable  in  specific  j)urcliascr  resides  at  tbe  ])lace  of  reship- 

articlcs,  witli(»ut  im-ntioriing  time  or  place,  mcnt,  and  lias  tlierc  a  storeliouse  and  dock 

is  ])ayable  oidyon  demaml.and  sliould  be  for  tliat  pur])()se,  a  contract  to  deliversuch 

demanilcd  at  the  place  wliere  tbe  pro])erty  ])urcliaser  "400  bairels  of  salt  in  (jood  or- 

is.      Lobdell    v.    lli'j)kiiis,  5    Cmv.    518.  dcr,  before  the  first  of  November,"  meant 

Vance   v.   Bloomer,  20  Wend.   1!»G.     In  a  delivery  at  the  purchaser's  place  of  resi- 

Ricc  r.  Churcbill,  2  Denio,   145,  a  note  dence. 
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If  the  time  be  fixed,  (v)  but  not  the  place,  then  it  will  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  deliverer  was  to  bring  the  articles  to  the  receiver 
at  that  time,  and  for  that  purpose  he  must  go  with  the  chattels 
to  the  residence  of  the  receiver,  (w)  unless  something  in  their 
very  nature  or  use,  or  some  other  circumstances  of  equivalent 
force,  distinctly  implies  that  they  are  to  be  left  at  some  other 
place,  (x)  And  it  may  happen,  from  the  cumbrousness  of  the 
chattels,  or  other  circumstances,  that  it  is  obviously  reasonable 
and  just  for  the  deliverer  to  ascertain  from  the  receiver,  long 
enough  beforehand,  where  they  shall  be  delivered  ;  and  then  he 
will  be  held  to  this  as  a  legal  obligation,  (y)  So  too,  in  such  a 
case,  the  receiver  would  *have  the  right  to  designate  to  the  de- 
liverer, a  reasonable  time  beforehand,  a  place  of  delivery  reason- 
ably convenient  to  both  parties,  and  the  deliverer  would  be 
bound  by  such  direction,  (c)  If  no  place  is  indicated,  and  the 
deliverer  is  not  in  fault  in  this,  he  may  deliver  the  chattels  to 
the  receiver,  in  person,  at  any  place  which  is  reasonably  con- 
venient, (a)  And  if  the  deliverer  be  under  an  obligation  to 
seek  or  notify  the  receiver,  he  need  not  foUow  him  out  of  the 


(w)  If  the  time  fall  on  Sunday,  tender 
on  Monday  is  good.  Barrett  v.  Allen,  10 
Oliio,  426  ;  Stebbins  v.  Leowolf,  3  Cush. 
137  ;  Sands  v.  Lyon,  18  Conn.  18  ;  Avery 
V.  Stewart,  2  id\  69 ;  Salter  v.  Burt,  20 
Wend.  205.  —  Questions  often  arise  as  to 
the  time  of  day  at  which  a  tender  may,  or 
must  be  made.  It  seems  that  the  debtor 
must  have  the  pi-operty  at  the  place  atjreed 
upon,  at  the  last  convenient  hour  of  that 
day.  See  Tiernan  r.  Napier,  .5  Yerger, 
410;  Aldrich  v.  Albee,  1  Greenl.  R. 
{Bennett's  Ed.)  120;  Savarv  v.  Goe,  3 
Wash.  C.  C.  R.  140.  Unless  by  the  acts 
of  the  parties  this  is  waived.  In  Sweet  v. 
Harding-,  19  Vermont,  587,  a  note  was 
payalde  in  grain,  "  in  Jannnrij."  Tender 
was  made  early  in  the  evening  of  the  last 
day  of  that  mouth,  hut  the  jkii/h'  iras  absent. 
The  tender  or  separation  of  the  grain  was 
at  the  debtor's  own  dwelling-bouse,  (where 
by  the  contract  it  was  to  be  delivered,)  .and 
the  payee  did  not  know  of  it.  The  tender 
was  held  to  be  tob  late,  and  no  defence  to 
the  contract.  But  rent  may  be  tendered 
to  the  lessor  personally  on  the  evening  it 
falls  due.  Id.  And  see  Startup  r.  JMac- 
donald,  2  Scott,  N.  R.  485. 

(m-)  Barr  r.  Myers,  3  AVatts  &  Serg. 
295 ;  Roberts  v.  Beatty,  2  Penu.  63.     lu 


such  cases  the  creditor  has  the  right  to 
appoint  the  place  of  delivery.  Aldrich  v. 
Albee,  1  Greenl.  R.  (Bennett's  Ed.)  120. 

(j-)  If  the  ti)iie  be  fixed,  and  by  the  con- 
tract, the  payee  has  his  election  of  the 
place,  he  must  notify  the  payor  of  his  elec- 
tion in  a  reasonable  time  before  the  day  of 
payment,  or  the  payor  may  tender  the  ar- 
ticles at  any  reasonable  place,  and  iwtify 
the  payee  thereof.  The  riglit  of  the  payee 
to  elect^fc  place  of  deliveiy  in  such  cases, 
is  not  aWondition  precedent,  liut  a  mere 
privilege,  which  he  may  waive  by  a  neglect 
to  exercise  it.  Peck  v.  Hubbard,  11  Ver- 
mont, 612  ;  oveniding  Bassett  v.  Kerne,  1 
Leon.  69  ;  and  see  "Taylor  v.  Gallup,  8 
Vennont,  340  ;  Townseiid  r. Wells,  3  Day, 
327 ;  Russell  v.  Ormsbee,  10  Vermont, 
274;  Livingston  r.  Miller,  1  Keni.  80. 
And  see  Gilbert  v.  Danfortb,  2  Sold.  585. 

[ij)  Co.  Litt.  210,  b. ;  Barr  v.  Myers,  3 
W.  &  S.  295  ;  Howard  v.  Miner,  20  Maine, 
325;  Bixby  v.  Whitney,  5  Greenl.  192; 
Bean  v.  Siinpson,  16  Maine,  49  ;  jMingus 
V.  Pritchet,  3  Dev.  78  ;  Roberts  v.  Beatty, 
2  Penn.  63. 

(:)  Howard  v.  Miner,  20  Maine,  325 
Aldrich  v.  Albee,  1   Greenl.  120. 

(a)  Howard  v.  Miner,  20  Maine,  325. 
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State  for  this  purpose,  for  he  is  only  bound  to  reasonable  dili- 
gence and  efforts,  (b)  And  if  the  receiver  refuses  or  neglects  to 
appoint  a  place,  or  purposely  avoids  receiving  notice  of  a  place, 
the  deliverer  may  appoint  any  place,  with  a  reasonable  regard 
to  the  convenience  of  the  other  party,  and  there  deliver  the 
articles,  (c)  But  though  he  is  not  obliged  to  follow  the  receiver 
out  of  the  State,  yet  if  the  receiver  live  out  of  the  State,  or  even 
out  of  the  United  States,  this  perhaps  does  not  exempt  him 
from  the  obligation  of  inquiring  from  him  where  the  chattels 
shall  be  delivered ;  {d)  and  the  same  rule  seems  to  hold  if  the 
promisor  lives  out  of  the  United  States  and  the  promisee 
within,  (e) 

If  no  expression  used  by  the  parties,  and  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  goods  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case  controls  the  pre- 
sumj)tion,  then  the  place  where  the  promise  is  made  is  the  place 
where  it  should  be  performed.  Nor  will  an  action  be  maintain- 
able upon  such  a  promise,  without  evidence  that  the  promisee 
was  ready  at  that  place  and  at  the  proper  time  to  receive  the 
chattel,  or  that  the  promisor  was  unable  to  deliver  it  at  that 
place  and  time.  (/)  The  plaintiff  must  *show  a  demand,  or  a 
readiness  to  receive,  and  notice  equivalent  to  a  demand,  or  else 
that  the  demand  must  have  been  nugatory,  because  the  defend- 
ant could  not  have  complied  with  it. 

If  the  promise  be  to  pay  money  at  a  certain  time,  or  deliver 
certain  chattels,  it  is  a  promise  in  the  alternative ;  and  the  al- 
ternative belongs  to  the  promisor,  (g-)     He  may  do  either  the 

{h)  Co.  Litt.  210;  Smith  r.wnith,  25  may  recover  the   amount  of  his  note  in 

Wend.  405,  2  Hill,  351  ;  Howard  v.  Miner,  money.     Fleming  v.  I'otter,  7  Watts,  380. 

20  Maine,  325.  And  sec  Thomas  v.  Roosa,  7  Johns.  R. 

{(■)  M.  4f>l  ;    Townsend  v.  Wells,  3  Day,  327  ; 

(d)    J5ixl.y   V.  Wiiitney,  5  Greenl.   R.  White  m  Perley,  15  Maine,  470;  Games 

(Bennett's  Kd.)  192.        "  v.  Maiming,  2  Greene,  251. 

{(■)  Wliite  v.  I'erley,  15  Maine,  470.    But  (//)  A  j)roinise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  ui 

qu(t  i(    W  the  two  preceding   cases  caTi  be  money,  at  a  ('crtain  time,  hut  "  which  may 

reconciled  with  the  cases  and  authorities  lie  discharged  in  good  leatlier,"  is  a  condi- 

cited  siijini,  n.  [h.)  tional  contract,  leaving  the  debtor  the  o/;<(on 

(/)  But  in  a  note  payable  in  specific  ar-  of'))aying  in  tiiat  manner  if  he  elect,  at  the 

tides  at  f/c^/7a/;/ //«(^'(f?(r/ /;/r/ry',  it  has  been  liinc  of  inii/iiwiit.     It  is  a  condition  for  the 

hf/fl  th(!  ])laintitr  may  Tnaintain  his  action  debtor's  benefit,  and  he  should  notify  the 

without  jirovinga  demand  at  tlie  time  and  other  party  of  his  desire  to  pay  in  leatlier, 

jiiace.     if  the  deft  ikImiiI  was  there  ready  or  the  right  to  the  nu)ncy  becomes  abso- 

and  willing  to  cotnply  "itli    the  contract,  lutl^      Plowman   r.   McLane,  7  Ala.  775. 

that  might  lie  a  go(jd  defence  to  tlie  action;  If  tlie  leatlier  rises  in  value,  the  debtor  is 

hut  that  must  come  in  I)y  way  of  defence  ;  not  liouiid  to-jtay  in  that  article.     lb.     If 

and  on  failure  of  such  proof,  the  plaintiff  the  speeilic  property  is  not  delivered  at  the 
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one  or  the  other,  at  his  election ;  nor  need  he  make  his  election 
until  the  time  when  the  promise  is  to  be  performed ;  but  after 
that  day  has  passed  without  election  on  his  part,  the  promisee 
has  an  absolute  right  to  the  money,  and  may  bring  his  action 
for  "it.  (h) 

A  contract  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  merchandise  at  a 
certain  time,  means,  of  course,  to  deliver  the  wliole  then;  (i) 
and  such  is  its  meaning,  though  the  delivery  is  to  be  made  on 
an  event  which  may  happen  at  one  time  as  to  one  part,  and  at 
another  time  as  to  another  ;  as  on  its  arrival  at  a  certain  port ; 
for  if  a  part  only  arrives  there,  the  promisor  *is  not  bound 
to  deliver,  (j)  nor  if  he  tenders  is  the  promisee  bound  to 
receive,  such  part.  The  contract  is  entire,  and  the  obligation  of 
each  party  is  entire.  But  as  it  is  certainly  competent  for  them 
to  contract  that  a  part  shall  be  delivered  at  one  time,  and  a  part 
at  another,  so  this  construction  may  be  given  to  a  contract, 
either  by  its  express  terms,  or  by  such  facts  and  circumstances 
in  the  transaction,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  chattels  to  be  dehv- 
ered,  as  would  distinctly  indicate  this  as  the  meaning  and  in- 
tention of  the  parties. 

Whenever  chattels  are  deliverable  by  contract  on  a  demand, 
this  demand  must  be  reasonable ;  that  is,  reasonable  in  time, 
and  place,  and  manner,  (k)     And  the  conduct  of  the  promisor 

time  and   place  agreed  upon,   and    this  And  see  Roberts  v.  Beatty,  2  Penn.  63 ; 

without  the  fault  of  the  payee,  his  right  to  Wiley  v.  Shocmak,  2  Greene,  205  ;  Church 

recover  the  money  is  absolute.    Stewart  v.  v.  Feterow,  2  Penn.  301 ;  Vanhooscr  v. 

Donelly,  4  Yerger,  177.     And  the  payee  Logan,  3  Scam.  389  ;  Elkins  v.  Parkhurst, 

is  not  bound  to  receive  the  property  before  17   Verm.   105.      If  a  promise  be  in  the 

the  day  of  payment.     Orr  v.  Williams,  5  alternative  to  deliver  one  article   at  one 

Humph.  423.     In  Gilman  v.  Moore,  14  place,  or  another  article  at  another  place, 

Vermont,  457,  the  note  was  payable  "  in  at  the  election  of  the  debtor,  he  ought  to 

the  month  of  February ;  "   the  pi-operty  give  the  creditor  reasonable  notice  of  his 

was  set  apart  on  the  last  day  of  January,  election.      Aldrich   v.   Albee,    1    Greenl. 

and  kept  there  in  a  suitable  condition  from  (Bennett's  Ed.)  120. 
that  time  through  the  month  of  Febmary.         (/)  Roberts  v.  Beatty,  2  Penn.  63.     If 

The  tender  was  adjudged  sufficient  to  pass  however  the  party  accepts  a  part  without 

the  property  and  extinguish  the  debt.  objection,  he  thereby  disaffirms  the  entirety 

{h)  Townsend  v.  Wells,  3  Day,  327.  of  the  contract,  and  is  liable  to  pay  for  so 

This  was  an  action  on  a  note  for  $80,  pay-  much   as   he    receives,  id. ;    Oxcndalo  v. 

able  in  mm,  sugar,   or  molasses,  at  the  Wetherell,    9   B.   &    C.   386 ;    Booth  v. 

election  of  the  payee,  within   eight  days  Tyson,  15  Verm.  515;  Bowker  r.  Ho}'t, 

after  date.     It  was  held  not  necessary  to  18  Pick.  555.     Deducting,  it  seems,  any 

proA^e  that  the  payee  made  his  election  and  damage  sustained  by  the  non-fulfilment  of 

gave  notice  thereof  to  the  maker,  but  that  the  contract.    lb.     And  see  ante,  p.  32,  et 

if  the  defendant  did  not  tender  either  of  the  seq. 

articles  \vithin  eight  days,  he  became  im-         (j)  Russell  v.  Nicoll,  3  Wend.  112. 
mediately  liable  on    his   note,   and    the         {k)  Higgins  v.  Emmons,  5  Conn.  76. 
amount  might  be  recovered  in  money, 
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will  always  receive  a  reasonable  construction.  Thus,  in  gen- 
eral, if  a  proper  demand  be  made  upon  him,  his  silence  will  be 
held  equivalent  to  a  refusal  to  deliver  the  chattels,  (l)  And  by- 
application  of  the  same  universal  principle,  all  the  obligations 
of  both  parties  receive  a  reasonable  construction.  Thus,  if  the 
promise  be  to  do  within  a  certain  time  a  certain  amount  of 
labor  on  materials  furnished,  they  must  be  furnished  in  season 
to  permit  that  work  to  be  done  within  that  time,  by  reasonable 
exertions,  (m)  And  if  certain  work  is  to  be  done,  that  certain 
other  work  may  be  done,  all  to  be  completed  and  the  whole 
delivered  within  a  certain  period,  the  work  first  to  be  done, 
must  be  finished  early  enough  to  permit  the  other  work  to  be 
done  in  season,  (n) 

If  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  certain  specific  articles  are  to 
oe  delivered  at  a  certain  wne  and  place,  in  payment  of  an  ex- 
isting debt,  this  contract  is  uUy  discharged,  and  the  debt  is 
paid,  by  a  complete  and  ega.  tender  of  the  articles  at  the  time 
and  place,  although  the  promisee  was  not  there  to  receive  them, 
and  no  action  can  be  thereafter  maintained  on  *the  contract,  (o) 


(/)  Hipgins  r.  Emmons,  5  Conn.  76. 
And  see  Dunlap  v.  Hunting,  2  Denio, 
643. 

(m)  Clement  v.  Clement,  8  N.  H.  210. 
So  wlierc  the  debtor  was  to  deliver  at  his 
factory  a  certain  quantity  of  salt,  to  be 
packed  in  baiTcls ;  wiiich  were  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  tlie  factory  by  the  creditor,  but 
wiiich  was  not  done  in  due  time,  the  court 
held  tliat  the  dybtor  was  not  bound  to  de- 
liver the  salt  ill  hii/k,  at  least,  not  unless  he 
liad  received  notice  tliat  the  trcditor  waived 
the  jiarkliKj  of  the  salt,  and  would  receive 
the  salt  in  liulk,  in  full  discharge  of  the 
contract.  Goodwin  v.  llolbrook,  4  Wend. 
377. 

(«)  Clement  ?'.  Clement,  8  N.  H.  210. 

(n)  Mitchell  V.  Merrill,  2  Blackf.  87  ; 
Slingcrhind  r.  Morse,  8  Johns.  474.  In 
this  last  case  the  tiiaa  of  tlie  delivery  was 
rendered  certain  l)y  the  contract,  but  no 
place.  The  del)tor  tendered  the  j)roperty 
,at  the  jdacc  where  it  was,  (it  being  cum- 
brous articles)  but  the  creditor  refused  to 
receive  it  there,  and  then  ai)])(»inted  another 

iilace,  but  the  same  not  being  delivered, 
k;  brought  his  action  on  tiie  contract, 
which  was  either  to  deliver  the  pro|)erly  or 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money.  'J'he  tender 
wa.s  lield  to  be  a  Ixir  to  the  action,  and  the 
creditor  was  held  bound  to  resort  to  the 
[15G] 


specific  articles  tendered,  and  to  the  per- 
son in  whose  possession  they  were.  See 
also,  Curtiss  v.  Greenbanks,  24  Vermont, 
536  ;  Zinn  v.  Rowley,  4  Barr,  169  ;  Games 
V.  Manning,  2  Greene,  254  ;  Garrard  v. 
Zachariah,  1  Stewart,  272,  is  to  the  same 
eflect.  Case  v.  Green,  5  Watts,  262,  is  a 
strong  case  to  the  same  point.  There  the 
creditor  was  prevented  by  sickness  from 
attending  at  the  time  and  place  designated 
to  receive  the  articles.  The  debtor  had 
the  property  there  and  left  it  on  the 
ground.  The  creditor  afterwards  brought 
suit  on  the  contract,  and  the  tender  w  rs 
held  a  good  bar.  See  also.  Lamb  v.  La- 
throp,  13  Wend.  95,  which  also  holds,  that 
if  the  tender  be  not  accepted,  the  cred- 
itor eaimot,  by  a  subsequent  demand  and 
refusal,  revive  his  right  to  sue  upon  the 
contract ;  for  the  debtor  is  not  bound,  as 
in  tender  of  money,  to  keep  his  tender  al- 
ways ready.  After  such  tender,,  he  is  bu 
a  bailee  of  the.  ])r()])erty  for  the  creditor,  and 
his  rights  and  duties  are  the  same  as  those 
of  other  bailees.  Some  cases  hold  that  a 
ti'uder  under  the  circnnistanees  stated  in 
the  text,  must  always  be  kept  good,  and 
that  a  plea  averring  that  the  debtor  wjis 
ready  at  the  time  and  ])lace  to  deliver  the 
articles,  but  that  the  payee  did  not  come 
to  receive  them,  is  bad,  for  not  averring 
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But  the  property  in  the  goods  has  passed  to  the  creditor,  and 
he  may  retain  them  as  his  own,  (/;) 


These  two  things  go 


that  the  debtor  was  always  and  still  is 
ready  to  deliver  the  same.  Nixon  ?'.  Bul- 
lock, 9  Yerpcr,  414  ;  Tieman  v.  Napier, 
Peck.  212  ;  Miller  v.  McCIain,  10  Yerger, 
245 ;  and  dicta  in'  Eoberts  v.  Beatty,  2 
Pcnn.  63.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
not  the  generally  recognized  rule.  The 
tender,  however,  must  be  such  as  to  vest 
the  property  in  the  creditor.  The  articles 
should  be  so  set  apart,  and  designated,  as 
to  enable  the  payee  to  distinguish  and 
know  them  from  all  others.  The  absence 
of  the  jKiyce  alone  will  not  dispense  with 
such  designation  and  separation  by  the 
debtor.  Tlie  fact  that  the  latter  had  the 
articles  at  the  time  and  place,  rracly  to  be 
delivered  if  the  other  party  had  been  pres- 
ent, is  not  alone  a  sufficient  tender  to  vest 
the  property  in  the  other  party,  or  to  bar 
an  action  on  the  contract.  Smith  v. 
Loomis,  7  Conn.  110.  In  this  case  Petprs, 
J.,  said :  "  Though  we  find  much  confu- 
sion and  contradiction  in  the  books  on  this 
subject,  our  own  practice  seems  to  have 
been  uniform  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and 
establishes  these  propositions,  —  1 .  That 
a  debt  payable  in  specific  articles,  may  be 
discharged  by  a  tender  of  these  articles,  at 
the  proper  time  and  place.  2.  That  the 
articles  must  be  set  apart  and  designated 
so  as  to  enable  the  creditor  to  distinguish 
them  from  others.  3.  That  the  property 
so  tendered  vests  in  the  creditor,  and  is  at 
his  risk.  4.  That  a  tender  may  be  made 
in  the  absence  of  the  creditor."  And  see 
M'Connel  v.  Hall,  Braj'ton,  223  ;  New- 
ton V.  Galbraith,  5  Johns.  119;  Barns  v. 
Graham,  4  Cowen,  452  ;  Nichols  w.  Whit- 
ing, 1  Root,  443.  After  such  tender,  the 
property  vests  in  the  creditor,  and  he  may 
maintain  trover  for  the  same.  Rix  i\ 
Sti-ong,  1  Hoot,  55. 

(p)  See  preceding  note.  In  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Weld  v.  Hadley,  1  N.  H. 
295,  a  different  doctrine  was  declared.  It 
was  there  held  that  when  a  creditor,  to 
whom  a  tender  of  specific  articles  is  made 
in  pursuance  of  a  contract,  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  tender,  he  aciiuires  no  propei-ty  in 
the  articles  tendered,  though  the  contract 
is  discharged  by  such  tender.  That  was 
an  action  of  trover  for  leather.  It  ap- 
peared that  Hadley  gave  Weld  a  note, 
dated  August  9,  1808,  for  300  dollars, 
payable  in  good  merchantable  leather  at 
cash  price,  in  two  years  from  Januaiy  1, 
1809.  AVhen  the  note  became  due,  Had- 
ley tendered  to  the  plaintifl'  a  quantity  of 
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leather,  but  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  price 
of  leather,  and  Weld  thinking  the  quantity 
not  sufficient  to  pay  the  note,  refused  to 
receive  it,  and  Hadley  took  it  away  and 
used  it.  Weld  then  brought  a  suit  upon 
the  note ;  Hadley  pleaded  the  tender  in 
bar,  and  issue  being  joined  upon  the  ten- 
der, the  jury  found  that  a  suihcicnt  (juan- 
tity  was  tendered,  and  judgment  was  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  Hadley.  After  that  suit 
was  determined,  Weld  demanded  the 
leather  of  the  defendant,  and  tendered  the 
expenses  of  keeping.  Hadley  refused  to 
deliver  the  leather,  and  thereupon  this  suit 
was  brought.  The  case  was  argued  with 
great  ability  on  both  sides.  And  liicliard- 
son,  C.  J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  said  :  "  The  plaintiff  cannot  pre- 
vail in  this  action,  unless  he  has  shown  a 
legal  title  to  the  leather,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  contest,  vested  in  himself.  The 
question  then  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
upon  the  tender  of  the  leather  by  the  de- 
fendant in  pursuance  of  his  contract,  the 
property  vested  in  the  plaintiff,  notwith- 
standing his  refusal  to  accept  it.  It  there- 
fore becomes  necessary  to  look  into  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  a  tender  and 
refusal.  In  some  cases  the  debt  or  duty  is 
discharged  by  a  tender  and  refusal ;  and 

in  other  cases  it  is  not In 

an  obligation  witli  condition  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  specific  articles,  a  tender  and  refusal 
of  the  articles  is  a  perpetual  discharge. 
Thus  if  a  man  make  an  obligation  of  .£100, 
with  condition  for  the  delivery  of  com, 
timber,  &c.,  or  for  the  performance  of  an 
award,  or  the  doing  of  any  act,  &c.,  this  is 
collateral  to  the  obligation,  and  a  tender 
and  refusal  is  a  perpetual  bar.  Co.  Litt. 
207  ;  9  Co.  79,  H.  Feytoe's  case.  So  if  a 
man  be  bound  in  200  quarters  of  wheat  for 
delivery  of  100  quarters  of  wheat,  if  the 
obligor  tender  at  the  day  the  100  quarters, 
he  shall  not  plead  uncore  prist,  because 
albeit  it  he-  parcel  of  the  condition,  yet 
they  be  bona  pcritnra,  and  it  is  a  charge  for 
the  obligor  to  keep  them.  Co.  Litt.  207. 
From  a  remark  of  Coke  upon  this  exam- 
ple of  an  obligation  for  the  deliver}^  of 
wheat,  it  is  very  clear,  that  lie  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  obligee  had  no  remedy  to  re- 
cover the  wheat  tendered.  For  he  says, 
'  and  the  reason  wlicrefore  in  the  case  of 
an  obligation  for  the  payment  of  money, 
the  sum  mentioned  in  the  condition  is  not 
lost  by  the  tender  and  refusal,  is  not  only 
for  that  it  is  a  duty  and  parcel  of  the  obli- 
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together.     If  the  contract  and  its  obligation  are  discharged  by 
the  tender,  the  property  in  the  chattels  *passes  by  the  tender ; 


gation,  and  therefore  is  not  lost  l)y  the  ten- 
der and  refusal,  but  also  lor  that  the  ob- 
ligee hath  remedy  by  law  for  the  same.' 
This  remark  has  no  point  whatever,  unless 
the  wheat  is  to  be  considered  as  lost  by  the 
tender  and  refusal.  In  the  case  of  an  obli- 
gation or  contract  for  the  delivery  of  spe- 
cific articles,  &c.,  the  duty  is  not  dis- 
charged by  a  tender  or  refusal,  because  any 
title  to  the  thing  tendered  vests  in  him  who 
refuses  it,  for  in  that  case  the  condition  or 
contract  must  be  considered  as  performed, 
and  should  be  so  pleaded,  but  because  the 
defendant  having  done  all  in  his  power  to 

Eerform  the  condition  or  contract,  and 
aving  been  prevented  by  the  fault  of 
the  other  party,  the  non-performance  is  by 
law  excused.  This  is  evident  from  mauy 
cases  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  books." 
The  learned  judge  then  cites  and  com- 
ments on  several  cases  and  continues,  "  It 
is  believed,  that  it  may  with  great  safety 
be  affirmed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
English  books,  nor  in  the  decisions  of  our 
own  courts,  that  gives  the  least  counte- 
nance to  the  supposition  that  when  specific 
articles  are  tendered  and  refused,  the  prop- 
erty still  passes.  It  seems,  however,  that 
a  different  opinion  formerly  prevailed  in 
Connecticut.  1  Root,  55  and  443 ;  1 
Swift's  Syst.  404.  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  formed  without  due  consideration, 
and  .stands  wholly  unsupported  by  author- 
ity. Nor  are  we  able  to  learn  either  from 
Swift  or  Root,  the  grounds  of  the  decision. 
It  also  seems  from  some  remarks  made  by 
individual  judges  in  tlie  case  of  Slingei'- 
land  V.  Morse,  8  Johns.  474 ;  and  in  Coit 
et  al.  V.  Houston,  3  Johns.  Cas.  243,  that 
an  opinion  is  entertained  in  New  York  that 
jiropcrty  may  pass  np(jn  a  tender  and  re- 
fusal. IJut  in  neitiier  of  those  cases  was 
that  the  point  before  the  court,  and  al- 
though we  entertain  the  highest  respect 
for  the  talents  and  legal  learning  of  the 
judges  who  seem  to  have  intimated  such 
an  ()j)inion,  we  ciinnot  rely  upon  their 
olillir  dirUi  oil  [loints  not  before  tbt'in,  in 
ojjpositioii  to  the  whole  cwrrent  of  author- 
ities from  the  earliest  times.  It  has  also 
been  contended  on  the  part  of  the  j)laintiff, 
that  there  is  a  strong  analogy  between  this 
case  and  the  case  of  an  abaudoiiment  ujjon 
a  i)olicy  of  insurance,  when  the  jiropeity 
often  vests  in  the  undcrwrilcr  notwilh- 
Htandiiig  bis  refusal  to  acccfit  tlii^  ahandon- 
inent.  IJwt  we  tliink  that  the  answctr 
which  the  defendant's  counsel  has  given  to 
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this  argument  is  decisive,  and  that  the 
vesting  of  property  in  case  of  an  abandon- 
ment depends  upon  circumstances  peculiar 
to  that  species  of  contract,  and  that  the 
supposed  analogy  fails  altogether.  Thus 
it  seems  that  the  doctrine  for  which  the 
plaintiff"  contends  is  not  only  wholly  unsup- 
ported ])y  any  adjudged  case,  which  is  en- 
titled to  have  any  weight  in  the  decision, 
but  stands  contradicted  by  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  authorities  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  time.  The  principle  to  be  deduced 
from  adjudged  cases  of  the  most  unques- 
tionable authority,  is,  undoubtedly,  that  a 
tender  and  refusal  of  specific  articles  trans- 
fers no  property.  Nor  does  this  principle 
rest  ujion  reasons  in  any  degree  unsatis- 
foctory,  nor  can  it  prejudice  any  party  to 
whom  a  tender  is  made,  provided  he  takes 
care  to  be  well  instructed  as  to  his  rights 
and  duties,  and  to  act  with  good  faith.  In  • 
the  present  case  when  the  leather  was  ten- 
dered, tlie  plaintiff'  had  a  right  to  take 
a  reasonable  time  to  examine  the  ten- 
der, and  to  ascertain  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  leather  tendered.  If 
upon  examination  he  found  the  tender 
sufficient,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  ac- 
cepted it ;  but  if  on  the  contrary,  he 
found  it  deficient,  he  had  a  right  to  reject 
it,  and  demand  of  the  defendant  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  contract  according  to  its 
terms ;  but  as  on  the  one  hand  the  defend- 
ant was  bound  at  his  peril  to  make  a  suf- 
ficient tender,  so  on  the  other  hand  the 
plaintiff"  refused  the  tendei",  if  sufficient, 
at  his  own  peril.  This  was  no  hardship 
upon  the  plaintiff.  He  could  as  easily 
ascertain  whether  the  tender  was  sufficient 
as  the  defendant  could.  The  advantage 
which  the  defendant  has  in  being  dis- 
charged from  his  obligation,  and  still  keep- 
ing the  leather,  is  merely  accidental.  When 
the  plaintiff  wrongfully  rejected  the  leather, 
the  defendant  might  have  left  it  in  the  street, 
and  have  sutTi'rcil  it  to  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed,  and  in  so  doing  he  would  have 
done  no  injury  to  the  jilaintiff";  but  the 
law  did  not  com|)cl  him  to  do  this,  which 
would  have  been  an  idle  waste  of  j)ropcrty, 
but  permitted  him  to  keep  it;  nor  did  the 
law  impose  the  duty  upon  the  defendant 
of  being  at  the  trouble  and  exjx'iise  of 
keeping  it  fi)r  the  use  of  the  iilaintiif,  who 
had  refused  it,  but  ]ierniitti(l  him  to  have 
it  to  his  own  us(\  And  tiiere  is  no  reason 
why  the  plaintilf  should  now  recover  the 
value  of  the  leather  from  the  defendant, 
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and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  property  passes  by  the  tender,  the 
contract  is  discharged.  And  therefore,  whenever  a  tender  would 
discharge  the  contract,  *it  must  be  so  complete  and  perfect,  as 
to  vest  the  property  in  the  promisee,  and  give  him  instead  of 
the  jus  ad  rem  which  he  loses,  an  absolute  jw5  in  re.  (q) 

3.  Of  the  kind  of  performance. 

When  the  defence  against  an  action  on  a  contract  is  per- 
formanjce,  the  question  sometimes  arises  whether  the  perform- 
ance relied  upon  has  been  of  such  a  kind  as  the  law  requires. 
The  only  general  rule  upon  this  point  is,  that  the  performance 
must  be  such  as  is  required  by  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  contract,  and  the  intention  of  the  parties  as  expressed 
therein.  A  mere  literally  accurate  performance  may  wholly  fail 
to   satisfy  the  true  purpose  of  the  contract ;  and  such  a  per- 


any  more  than  there  wouhl  have  been  had 
the  defendant  left  the  leatlier  in  the  street, 
and  permitted  it  to  be  destroyed,  as  it 
mij^ht  have  been,  if  he  had  not  kept  pos- 
session of  it.  There  may  be  more  hazard 
in  rejecting  a  sufficient  tender  than  in  not 
making  a  sufficient  one,  because  the  one 
is  done  at  the  peril  of  losing  the  debt,  the 
other  is  only  at  the  peril  of  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  money  in  lieu  of  specific 
articles.  But  the  plaintiff  has  no  reason 
to  complain  of  tliis  inequality,  for  it  was 
his  own  choice  to  take  the  hazard,  and  he 
has  lost  his  debt  Ijy  his  own  act.  In  this 
cjise  the  dispute  between  the  parties  seems 
to  have  been  whether  the  quantity  of 
leather  was  sufficient,  and  that  question 
dejjended  upon  what  was  the  cash  price 
of  leather.  Had  the  ])laintiff  been  well 
advised,  he  would  not  liave  I'cjccted  the 
tender  at  the  risk  of  his  debt,  but  would 
have  received  the  leather  and  indorsed  the 
quantity  u])on  the  note.  He  miglit  then 
have  brought  an  action  upon  the  note  to 
recover  the  balance,  and  have  settled  the 
question  without  incurring  any  hazard  but 
that  of  costs.  But  lie  saw  fit  to  take  a 
different  course.  This  was  probaldy  done 
through  an  innocent  mistake,  and  if  so,  it 
was  his  misfortune,  but  cannot  alter  the 
law.  However  innocent  the  mistake  may 
have  been  he  has  no  right  to  ask  an  in- 
demnity from  the  defendant,  who  seems 
to  have  been  in  all  things  equally  inno- 
cent. And  as  he  chose  to  exact  of  the 
defendant  a  rigid    compliance  with  the 


terms  of  the  contract,  he  must  not  com- 
plain if  the  defendant  now  chooses  to 
shield  himself  under  the  rigid  rules  of  the 
law."  But  this  decision  has  not  been  ap- 
proved of,  and  it  probably  would  not  now 
be  considered  as  law  in  any  jurisdiction. 

((/)  Questions  often  arise,  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  articles  to  be  tendered.  Generally  a 
contract  to  jiay  a  certain  sum  in  the  wares 
of  a  particular  trade,  means  such  as  are 
entire,  and  of  the  kiiid  and  fashion  in  or- 
dinary use,  and  not  such  as  are  antiquated 
or  unsalable.  Dennett  v.  Short,  7  Greenl. 
(Bennett's  Ed.)  1.50.  The  tender,  to  be 
valid,  must  be  of  such  quality  and  kind  of 
the  articles  as  would  be  necessary  to  make 
a  legal  sale.  Thus  when  a  statute  requir- 
ed all  leather  offered  for  sale  to  be  stamped 
G.  orB.,  a  tender  of  unstamped  leather  is 
not  sufficient.  Elkins  v.  Parkhurst,  17 
Vermont,  105.  So  if  the  law  requires  the 
article  to  be  packed  in  a  certain  manner. 
Clark  V.  Pinncy,  7  Cowen,  681.  A  con- 
tract to  deliver  good  coarse  salt  is  fulfilled 
by  a  delivery  of  coarse  salt  of  a  medium 
quality,  of  the  kind  generally  used  at  tlio 
place  and  time  of  delivery.  Goss  v.  Tur- 
ner, 21  Vermont,  437.  In  Crane  v.  Rob- 
erts, 5  Greenl.  (Bennett's  Ed.)  419,  there 
was  a  contract  to  deliver  such  hay  as  B. 
should  say  was  "  merchaiitahle."  That 
which  he  did  deliver,  B  called  "a  fair 
lot,  say  merchantable,  not  quite  so  good 
as  I  expected  ;  the  outside  of  the  bundles 
some  damaged  by  the  weather." — Held, 
no  compliance  with  the  contract. 
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formance  is  not  enough,  if  the  true  purpose  of  the  contract  can 
be  gathered  from  it,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  con- 
struction. Thus  a  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  real  estate,  is 
satisfied  only  by  a  valid  conveyance  with  good  title,  (r)  But 
if  the  contract  expresses  and  defines  the  exact  method  of  con- 
veyance, and  that  method  is  accurately  followed,  although  no 
good  title  passes,  this  is  a  sufficient  *performance.  (s)  But  if 
the  expression  is,  "  a  good  and  sufficient  deed,"  the  deed  must 
not  only  be  good  and  sufficient  of  itself,  but  it  must  in  fact  con- 
vey a  good  title  to  the  land,  because  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  contract,  (t) 


(r)  Smith  v.  Haynes,  9  Grecnl.  (Ben- 
nett's Ed.)  128.  Here  the  agreement  was 
"  to  sell  certain  land."  It  was  held  to  be 
an  agreement  also  to  "  convey  "  the  land  ; 
but  it  was  not  determined  whether  the 
deed  should  contain  a  wairanty  or  not. 
In  Brown  v.  Gammon,  14  Maine,  276, 
the  contract  was  "  to  convey  a  certain 
tract  of  land,  the  title  to  be  a  good  and 
sufficient  deed ;  "  and  this  was  held  to  be 
a  contract  to  give  a  good  title  by  deed. 
Lawrence  v.  Dole,  11  Vermont,  549, 
bears  upon  the  same  point.  It  was  there 
held  that  if  the  contract  be  "  to  convey 
the  land  by  a  deed  of  conveyance,"  for  a 
stipulated  price,  this  is  not  fulfilled  by 
executing"  a  deed  of  conveyance  merely. 
The  party  must  be  able  to  convey  such  a 
title  as  the  otlier  i)arty  had  a  right  to 
expect,  and  this  is  to  be  determined  liy 
the  fair  imjiort  of  the  terms  used  with 
reference  to  the  sul>jcct-Tnatter.  liedjield, 
J.,  said :  "  The  contract  is,  not  to  execute 
a  deed  merely,  l)ut  to  convey,  by  a  deed, 
&c.,  a  certain  tract  of  land.  Could  lan- 
guage be  more  explicit  ?  What  is  im- 
plied in  conveying  land  '.  Surely,  that 
tlie  title  shall  he  conveyed."  But  it  has 
been  held  in  ( )liio  that  a  contract  fen"  a 
good  title  was  discharged  by  a  tender  of  a 
quitclaim  deed,  the  grantor  iiaving  the 
whole  title.  I'ugh  v.  Chesseldiue,  11 
Ohio,  lO'J. 

(.s)  Hill  ;;.  llobart,  16  Maine,  164;  jjcr 
li/'d/ielil,  .[.,  in  Jvawrence  v.  Dole,  11 
Verm.  .5.'J4.  In  Tinney  v.  Ashley,  15 
I'ick.  546,  the  obligors  undertook  to  exe- 
cute and  deliver  a  "  good  and  siifHcient 
warranty  deed  "  of  certain  land  ;  and  the 
court  liild  that  the  words  "good  and  sidli- 
cicnt "  were  to  Ije  «|)plic(|  to  the  tleed 
and  not  to  the  title,  and  that  tii<^  condition 
wa.s  iieifornied  by  making  and  delivering 
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a  deed  good  and  sufficient  in  point  of  form 
to  convey  a  good  title,  the  remedy  for  any 
defect,  being  upon  the  covenant  of  war- 
ranty in  the  deed  ;  but  see  next  note. 

(t)  Tremain  v.  Liming,  Wright,  644. 
It  was  held  that  the  words  "good  and 
sufficient  deed "  meant  a  deed  of  war- 
ranty conveying  a  fee-simple ;  and  a  deed 
without  warranty,  and  not  signed  by  the 
obligor's  wife,  was  held  no  compliance 
with  the  contract.  In  Hill  v.  Hobart,  16 
Maine,  164,  the  contract  was  to  make  and 
execute  "  a  good  and  sufficient  deed  to 
convey  the  title ;  "  this  was  held  not  to  be 
performed  unless  a  good  title  passed  by 
the  deed.  In  this  case  also  the  distinction 
in  the  text  was  recognized,  that  if  the 
contract  is  for  the  conveyance  of  land,  or 
for  a  title  to  it,  performance  can  be  made 
only  by  the  conveyance  of  a  good  title. 
But  when  it  stipulates  oidy  for  a  deed,  or 
for  a  conveyance  by  a  deed  described,  it 
is  ])erforined  by  giving  such  a  deed  as  is 
described,  however  defective  the  title  may 
be.  That  the  words  "  good  and  suffi- 
cient," when  used  as  descriptive  of  a 
deeil,  have  reference  to  the  title  to  be  con- 
veyed, and  not  to  the  mere  form  of  the 
deed,  sec  Fletcher  ;;.  Button,  4  Comst, 
396  ;  Clute  v.  Ilobinson,  2  Johns.  595  ; 
Judson  V,  Wass,  11  Johns.  525;  Stow  y. 
Stc'vcns,  7  Verm.  27.  But  see  Aiken  v. 
Sanford,  5  Mass.  494  ;  Gazley  v.  Trice,  16 
Johns.  268;  I'arker  r.  Parmele,  20  id. 
130  ;  Stone  v.  Fowle,  22  Pick.  166.  See 
also,  Tinney  v.  Ashley,  15  Pick.  546, 
cited  in  jireceding  note.  In  this  last  case 
the  court  lay  considerable  stress  on  the 
face;  that  the  deed  was  to  contain  a  cove- 
nant of  warranty,  which  showed  that  the 
party  intended  to  look  at  that  as  his  mu- 
niment of  title. 
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If  th,e  contract  be  in  the  alternative,  as  to  do  a  thing  on  one 
day  or  another,  or  in  one  way  or  another,  the  right  of  election 
is  with  the  promisor,  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  contract  to  con- 
trol the  presumption,  (w)  It  is  an  ancient  rule,  that  "in  case 
an  election  be  given  of  two  several  things,  *  always  he  that  is 
the  first  agent,  and  which  ought  to  do  the  first  act,  shall  have 
the  election."  (v)  But  this  same  rule  may  give  the  election  to 
the  promisee,  if  something  must  first  be  done  by  him  to  create 
the  alternative,  (w)  If  one  branch  of  the  alternative  becomes 
impossible,  so  that  the  promisor  has  no  longer  an  election,  this 
does  not  destroy  his  obligation,  unless  the  contract  expressly  so 
provide ;  but  he  is  now  bound  to  perform  the  other  alterna- 
tive, {x)  An  agreement  may  be  altogether  optional  with  one 
party,  and  yet  binding  on  the  other.  (//) 


4.    Of  part  performance. 

A  partial  performance  may  be  a  defence, /?ro  tanto,  or  it  may 
sustain  an  action,  pro  tanto;  but  this  can  be  only  in  cases 
where  the  duty  to  be  done  consists  of  parts  which  are  distinct 
and  severable  in  their  own  nature,  (z)  and  are  not  *bound  to- 


(u)  Smith  V.  Sanbom,  11  Johns.  59  ; 
Layton  v.  Pearce,  Dougl.  16,  per  Lord 
Munsjield;  Small  v.  Quincy,  4  Greenl. 
(Bennett's  ed.)  497.  In  this  case  A 
contracted  to  deliver  "  from  one  to  three 
thousand  bushels  of  potatoes,"  and  he 
was  allowed  the  right  to  deliver  any  quan- 
tity he  chose  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
tract. And  see  M'Nitt  v.  Clark,  7  Johns. 
465  ;  13  Edw.  IV.,  4  pi.  12.  If  the  con- 
tract is  to  do  one  of  two  things  by  a 
given  day,  the  debtor  has  until  that  day 
to  make  his  election ;  but  if  he  suffer  that 
day  to  pass  without  performing  either,  his 
contract  is  broken  and  his  right  of  elec- 
tion gone.  C.hoice  v.  Moseley,  1  Bailey, 
136  ;  M'Nitt  V.  Clark,  7  Johns.  465. 

(y)  Co.  Litt.  145,  a.     And  see  Norton. 
V.  Webb,  36  Me.  270. 

{w)  Cliippendale  v.  Thurston,  4  C.  & 
P   98 

(x)  Stevens  v.  Webb,  7  C.  &  P.  60. 

ly)  Thus,  where  A  agreed  to  deliver  to 
B  by  the  1st  of  May,  from  700  to  1,000 
barrels  of  meal,  for  which  B  agreed  to 
pay  on  delivery  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars 
per  barrel,  and  A  delivered  700  ban-els, 
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and  also  before  the  day  tendered  to  B  300 
barrels  more,  to  make  up  the  1 ,000  ban-els, 
which  B  refused ;  it  was  held  that  B  was 
bound  to  receive  and  pay  for  the  whole 
1 ,000  ban-els ;  the  delivery  of  any  quan- 
tity between  700  and  1,000  baiTcls,  being 
at  the  option  of  A  only,  and  for  his  bene- 
fit. Disborough  v.  Neilson,  3  Johns.  Cas. 
81. 

{z)  Thus  in  an  entire  contract  of  sale, 
or  manufacture  of  a  large  (juantity  of  an 
article  or  articles,  at  an  agreed  price  for 
each,  the  current  of  authorities  holds  that 
a  delivery  and  acceptance  of  part,  gives  a 
right  to  recover  for  that  part,  deducting 
whatever  damages  the  other  ])arty  sus- 
tained by  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract. Bowker  v.  Hoyt,  18  Pick.  555,  a 
sale  of  1,000  bushels  of  corn  at  85  cents 
per  bushel.  The  plaintiff  delivered  only 
410  bushels,  and  refused  to  deliver  the  re- 
mainder ;  the  vendee  kept  what  he  had 
received,  and  was  held  l)ound  to  pay  for 
it,  deducting  his  damages.  Oxendale  v. 
Wetherell,  9  B.  &  C.  386,  was  a  sale  of 
250  bushels  of  wheat  at  85  cents  per 
bushel.     The  vendor  delivered  only  130 
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gether  by  expressions  giving  entirety  to  the  contract.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  duty  to  be  done  is  in  itself  severable,  if  the  con- 
tract contemplates  it  only  as  a  whole,  [a) 


bTishcls,  when  com  liaving  advanced,  he 
refused  to  deliver  the  remainder.  The 
Jury  found  the  contract  to  he  entire,  but  as 
the  vendee  had  retained  the  corn  delivered, 
until  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  contract,  the  whole 
Court  of  Kind's  Bencli  held  him  liable 
for  the  same.  Champion  v.  Short,  1 
Campb.  53,  is  to  the  same  effect.  There 
the  defendant,  who  resided  at  Salisbury, 
ordered  from  the  plaintiff,  a  wholesale 
grocer  in  London,  "  half  a  chest  of  French 
plums,  two  hogsheads  of  raw  sugar,  and 
100  lumps  of  white  sugar;  to  be  all  sent 
down  without  delay."  The  jjlums  and 
raw  sugar  arrived  nearly  as  soon  as  the 
course  of  conveyance  would  permit ;  but 
the  white  sugar  not  coming  to  hand,  the 
defendant  countermanded  it,  and  gave 
notice  to  tlie  plaintiff  that  as  he  had 
wished  to  have  the  two  sorts  of  sugar  to- 
gether, or  not  at  all,  he  would  not  accept 
of  the  raw.  The  jjlums  the  defendant 
used,  and  tliis  action  having  been  brought 
to  recover  the  price  of  the  plums  and  the 
raw  sugar,  he  tendered  the  price  of  the 
plums ;  and  at  the  trial  the  question 
was  whether  lie  was  liable  to  pay  for  the 
sugar.  And,  per  Lord  Ellenborouf/h, 
"  Where  several  articles  are  ordered  at 
tlie  same  time,  it  docs  not  follow,  although 
there  lie  a  separate  jirice  fixed  for  each, 
that  they  do  not  form  one  gross  contract. 
I  may  wish  to  liavc  articles  A,  R,  C,  and 
D,  ail  of  dirt'crcnt  sorts  and  of  different 
values  ;  but  witliout  having  every  one  of 
them  a«  1  direct,  tlie  rest  may  be  useless 
ito  me.  I  therefore  bargain  for  them 
jointly.  Here  had  tlie  defendant  given 
notice  that  he  would  acccjit  neither  the 
j)liirns  nor  the  raw  sugar,  as  without  tlie 
wliite  sugar  tiicv  did  not  form  a  ])roper  as- 
sortment of  goods  for  bis  sbo)),  lie  might 
not  liave  lieen  liable  in  the  jircsent  action  ; 
but  he  lias  conipletcly  rebutted  the  ])re- 
Kumjition  of  a  joint  contract,  including  all 
the  articles  onlered,  by  accepting  the 
plums,  and  tendering  ])ayment  for  them. 
'J'lierefori',  if  tli(!  raw  sugar  was  of  the 
fpiality  agree<l  on,  and  was  delivered  in 
reasonable  time,  In?  is  liable  to  the  plain- 
tiff for  the.  prico  of  it."  And  see  liarker 
V.  Sutton,  1  Campb.  .^),'),n. ;  Hriiggc.  Cole, 
6  Moore,  114;  Shaw  v.  Hadger,  12  S.  & 
"R.  27.'),  recognize  t]n:  same  rule.  In 
Booth  ».'.  'I'ysoii,  LO  Venn.  .'■)!.'),  the  con- 
tract wati  to  mould  for  the  defendant  two 
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hundred  stove  patterns  ;  only  a  part  was 
ever  made,  which  the  defendant  used  and 
disposed  of,  as  they  were  made.  The  ])lain- 
tiff  gave  up  the  contract  without  complet- 
ing it ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  recover  on 
a  quantum  meruit,  deducting  the  damages 
to  the  other  party.  In  Mavor  v.  Pyne,  3 
Bing.  235,  also,  it  was  held  that  a  con- 
tract to  publish  a  M'ork  in  numbers,  at  so 
much  a  number,  meant  that  each  number 
should  be  paid  for  as  delivered.  Shipton 
V.  Casson,  5  B.  &  C.  378,  holds  also  that 
an  acceptance  of  part  under  an  entire 
contract,  gives  a  right  of  action  for  such 
part,  although  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions in  that  case  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  plaintiff  can  sustain  an  actioa 
for  part,  until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  the  delivery  of  the  whole ;  for 
perhaps  the  vendee  may  conclude  to  re- 
turn what  he  has  received  unless  the 
whole  is  delivered,  which  cannot  be  known 
until  the  time  has  expired.  See  Wad- 
dington  V.  Oliver,  5  B.  &  P.  61.  The 
New  York  Courts  adopt  a  different  doc- 
trine, and  hold  that  part  performance, 
although  accepted,  funiishes  no  ground  of 
recovery />7-o  tanto,  and  repudiate  the  doc- 
trine of  Oxcndale  i'.  Wetherell,  supra. 
Champlin  r.  Rowley,  13  Wend.  258,  18 
id.  187  ;  Mead  v.  Uegolvcr,  16  Wend. 
632 ;  Paige  v.  Ott,  5  Denio,  406  ;  Mc- 
Knight  V.  Dunlop,  4  Barb.  36  ;  and  see 
ante,  p.  35,  n.  (d). 

{(i)  The  most  frequent  cases  where  the 
entirety  of  a  contract  is  sustained  as  a 
good  defence  in  law  to  an  action  for  part 
performance,  are,  perhaps,  contracts  of 
labor  and  service  for  a  Jixed  time.  Here 
the  current  of  authorities  agrees  that  part 
jierforniance  gives  no  right  to  pfirt  cora- 
))ensation,  unless  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract is  prevented  bv  the  act  of  the  obli- 
gee. Cutter  V.  Powell,  6  T.  K.  320,  is 
well  known  as  the  leading  case  on  this 
snliject.  There  a  sailor  had  taken  a  note 
from  the  master  of  a  vessel  to  jiay  him  30 
guineas,  "  jn-ovided  \w  proceeded,  contiuucd, 
and  did  his  duty  as  second  mate  Jrom  Ja- 
maica to  Liierpool."  The  sailor  died  on 
the  voyage,  and  his  administrator  was  not 
allowed  to  recover  any  tiling  for  the  ser- 
vice actually  performed.  But  as  the  sailor 
was  by  tlie  contract  to  receive  about  four 
times  as  niucli  ]irovi(!ed  lu;  completed  the 
voyage  as  was  generally  paid  for  the  same 
service  without  any  special  contract,  this 
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*If  money  is  to  be  paid  when  work  is  done,  and  an  action  be 
brought  for  the  money,  non-performance  of  the  work  is  of 
course  a  good  defence ;  but  if  there  is  a  part  performance,  and 
this  is  a  performance  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  contract, 
and  an  omission  only  of  what  is  incidental  and  unimportant,  (b) 
it  is  a  sufficient  performance  ;  but  the  contract  may  expressly 
and  in  especial  terms  provide  that  these  formal,  incidental,  and 
non-essential  parts  shall  be  done,  and  then  they  are  made  by 
the  parties,  matters  of  substance.  Thus,  if  a  time  be  set  in 
which  certain  work  is  to  be  done,  it  is  not  in  general  so  far  of 
the  substance  of  the  contract,  that  if  the  work  be  done,  but  not 
until  some  days  later,  no  compensation  will  be  recovered  ;  but 
an  action  for  the  price  will  be  sustained,  leaving  the  defendant 
to  show  any  injury  he  has  sustained  by  the  delay,  a»id  use  it  in 
reduction  of  damages,  by  way  of  set-off,  or  to  sustain  a  cross 
action  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  (c)  But  if 
the  parties  see  fit  to  stipulate  in  unequivocal  language,  that  no 


fact  might  have  had  much  influence  upon 
the  court  in  determining  tliis  contract  to 
be  entire,  and  not  apportionable.  But  in 
this  country,  sickness  or  death  of  the 
hxborer  has  been  frequently  held  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  non-))ertbrmance  of  the 
whole  contract,  and  the  laborer,  or  his  ad- 
ministrator nuiy  recover  for  the  service  ac- 
tually rendered.  Fenton  v.  Clark,  11 
Vermont,  557  ;  Dickey  v.  Linscott,  20 
Maine,  45.3;  Fuller  v.  Brown,  11  Mete. 
440.  The  same  rule  has  been  applied 
where  the  non-performance  was  caused  by 
the  act  of  law.  Jones  i\  Judd,  4  Comst. 
412.  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  524,  n.  {o). 
Although  in  the  same  courts  the  general 
rule  is  fully  recognized,  and  constantly 
acted  upon,  that  part  peifomiance  of  such 
a  contract  gives  no  right  to  jjart  paj'ment, 
if  the  non-jjerformance  is  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  not  "caused 
by  the  defendant  or  by  an  act  of  God. 
See  St.  Albans  St.  Co.  -v.  Wilkins,  8 
Vermont,  54.  Hair  v.  Bell,  6  Vennont, 
35  ;  Philhrook  v.  Belknap,  6  Vermont, 
383;  Brown  v.  Kimball,  12  Vermont, 
617;  Biplev  r.  Chipman,  13  Vermont, 
268  ;  Stark  v.  Parker,  2  Pick.  267  ;  01m- 
stead  V.  Bcale,  19  Pick.  528.  And  sec 
ante,  vol.  1,  p.  522,  n.  (/),  and  ante,  p.  35, 
n.  {(i).  So  if  rent  is  to  be  paid  c[uar- 
tei"ly,  and  during  a  cjuarter  the  lessee 
delivers  up,  and  the  lessor  accepts  posses- 


sion of  the  j^rcmises,  without  any  thing 
said  about  rent  pj-o  rata,  none  is  payable. 
Grimman  v.  Legge,  8  B.  <&  C.  324,  and 
see  Badeley  v.  Vigurs,  26  E.  L.  &  E. 
144. 

{b)  Thus,  in  Gilman  v.  Hall,  11  Ver. 
mont,  510,  A  contracted  to  build  $60 
worth  of  stone  wall  for  B  of  a  given 
length,  height,  and  thickness.  He  built  a 
wall  worth  $60,  but  in  some  parts  it  was 
not  of  the  given  height,  the  deficiency 
being  made  up  in  extra  length.  He  was 
allowed  to  recover  on  a  quantum  meruit,  on. 
the  ground  that  there  had  been  a  substan- 
tial compliance.  See  also,  Chambers  v. 
Jajnies,  4  Barr,  39,  that  a  substantial,  bond 
Jide  compliance  is  all  that  is  necessaiy. 
And  see  ante,  p.  35,  n.  (d). 

(c)  Thus  in  Lucas  v.  Godwin,  3  Bing. 
N.  C.  737,  A  contracted  to  finish  some 
cottages  by  the  10th  of  October.  They 
were  not  finished  until  the  15th.  The 
defendant  then  accepted  them,  and  he  was 
held  bound  to  ])ay  on  a  quantum  valebant. 
See  also  Porterr.  Stewart,  2  Aikens,  417  ; 
Warren  r.  Mains,  7  Johns.  476  ;  Lind- 
sey  V.  Gordon,  13  INIaine,  60;  Smith  v. 
Gugerty,  4  Barbour,  614.  But  in  most 
or  all  of  these  cases  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
there  had  been  an  accej^tance  by  the  de- 
fendant after  the  time  stipulated  in  the 
contract.     See  ante,  p.  35,  n.  (d). 
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money  shall  be  paid  for  the  work  unless  it  is  done  within  a 
fixed  time,  both  parties  will  be  bound  by  their  agreement,  (d) 
•Although  we  should  say  that  even  then  the  promisee  would 
not  be  permitted  to  receive  and  retain  the  work  after  the  due 
time  of  delivery,  and  make  no  compensation.  Either  his  accept- 
ance would  amount  to  a  waiver  of  the  condition  of  time,  or 
the  other  party  might  have  his  action  on  a  quantum  meruit. 


5.    Of  ike  time  of  performance. 

If  the  contract  specifies  no  time,  the  law  implies  that  it  shall 
be  performed  within  a  reasonable  time  ;  [e)  and  will  not  permit 
this  implication  to  be  rebutted  by  extrinsic  testimony  going  to 
fix  a  definite  term,  because  this  varies  the  contract.  (/)  What 
is  a  reasonable  time  is  a  question  of  law.  {g)     And  if  the  con- 


((/)  Kemp  r.  Humphreys,  13  111.  573  ; 
Wcstcrman  r.  Means,  12  Penn:  St.  97  ; 
LiiMell  r.  Sims,  9  Sm.  &  Marsh.  596  ; 
Tyler  v.  MoCardle,  id.  230.  In  Sneedi;. 
Wifr}j:iiis,  3  Geo.  94,  A  recovered  two 
judf^ments  against  B,  who  being  about 
to  a])peal,  A  agreed  in  writing  that  if  he 
would  not  a])pcal,  he,  A,  would  give  cer- 
tain time  for  the  jjayment  of  the  amount 
due  by  instalments,  "  provided  that  if  any 
of-  the  instalments  should  not  be  paid  at 
the  time  specified,  then  A  should  proceed 
witli  liis  execution."  ILId,  that  time  was 
of  the  essence  of  the  contract ;  and  that 
B  having  failed  to  pay  one  of  the  instal- 
ments when  due,  was  not  entitled  to  relief 
in  eipiity. 

(f)  Sansom  v.  llhodes,  8  Scott,  544. 
In  tliis  case  the  defendant  put  up  property 
for  sale  by  ])ublic  auction  on  the  18th 
Scpti'nibcr,  suliject  (amongst  others)  to 
the  fi)llo\ving  conditions  —  that  tlie  j)ur- 
chascr  siioiild  pay  down  a  deposit  of  10 
per  cent,  andsign  an  agreement  for  Jiay- 
mcrit  of  the  renniindcr  of  tlie  purcliasc- 
money  on  or  before  the  28th  November; 
that  a  proper  alistract  shoulil  lie  delivered 
witliin  fonrtci'ii  days  from  the  day  of  the 
sale,  and  a  good  tith-  dc(luccd  at  the  ven- 
dor's expense,  having  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions;  the  conveyanci"  to  lie  ])rcparcd  liy 
and  lit  the  expense  of  the  iiurchascr,  and 
left  at  tlie  ofli<('  of  tli<^  vendor's  solicitors 
for  cxcrutioii  on  or  l)cforc  the  lotli  No- 
vember;  and  tiiat  all  objeetions  to  the 
tithvhhould  lie  communicated  to  the  ven- 
dor's solieitors  within  twenty-eight  days 
after  the  delivery  of  tiic  abstract.     In  un 


action  by  the  purchaser  to  recover  back 
the  deposit  on  the  ground  that  the  vendor 
had  not  deduced  a  good  title  by  the  28th 
of  November  :  —  Held,  on  special  demur- 
rer, that  the  declaration  was  bad  for  not 
aveiTing  that  a  reasonable  time  for  deduc- 
ing a  good  title  had  elapsed  before  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  the  condi- 
tions of  sale  naming  no  specific  time  for 
that  purpose.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said  :  — 
"  There  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  declaration  to  have  been  any  express 
stipulation  that  the  vendor  should  deduce 
a  good  title  by  any  specific  time ;  and,  if 
no  express  time  was  stipulated,  the  law 
will  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  imply 
that  a  reasonable  time  was  intended. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is  not  alleged  in 
the  declaration  that  a  reasonable  time  for 
deducing  a  go6d  title  had  elapsed,  I  think 
the  demurrer  must  prevail,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  defendant  is  entitled  to 
judgment."  Atwood  c.  Cobb,  16  Pick. 
227 ;  Koberts  v.  Beatty,  2  Penn.  63 ; 
Piiililis  V.  Mon-ison,  3  Bibb,  105  ;  Cocker 
V.  Franklin  Man.  Co.,  3  Sumner,  530 ; 
Atkinson  v.  JJrown,  20  Mahie,  67.  And 
see  initc,  p.  47,  n.  (w). 

(f)  iSharo,  C.  J.,  in  Atwood  v.  Cobb, 
10  I'ick.  227.  Unless  it  be  in  connection 
with  other  facts  as  tending  to  show  what 
is  a  reasonable  time  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Cocker  v.  Franklin 
Man.  Co.,  3  Sumner,  530  ;  Davis  v.  Tall- 
cot,  2  Kern.  184  ;  Mills  ;•.  Thompson,  3 
M.  &  W.  445.  And  see  ante,  p.  65,  n. 
(w). 

(r/)  Stodden  v.  Harvey,  Cro.  Jac.  204, 
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tract  specify  a  place  in  which  articles  *shall  be  delivered,  but  not 
a  time,  this  means  that  they  are  deliverable  on  demand  ;  but  the 
demand  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  promisor  to  have  the 
articles  at  the  appointed  place  with  reasonable  convenience,  (h) 
If  any  period,  as  a  month,  be  expressed,  the  promisor  has  a 
right  to  the  whole  of  it.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  exact  definition, 
and  no  precise  standard  of  reasonable  time.  The  true  rule 
must  be,  that  that  is  a  reasonable  time  which  preserves  to  each 
party  the  rights  and  advantages  he  possesses,  and  protects  each 
party  from  losses  that  he  ought  not  to  suffer.  Thus,  in  a  case  of 
guaranty,  if  the  principal  fails  to  pay  when  he  should,  the 
guarantor  must  be  informed  of  the  failure  within  a  reasonable 
time ;  that  is  to  say,  soon  enough  to  give  him  such  opportuni- 
ties as  he  ought  to  have  to  save  himself  from  loss.  If  therefore 
the  notice  be  delayed  but  a  very  short  time,  but  by  reason  of 
the  delay  the  guarantor  loses  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  in- 
demnity, and  is  irreparably  damaged,  he  would  be  discharged 
from  his  obligation.  But  if  the  delay  were  for  a  long  period, 
for  months,  and  possibly  for  years,  and  it  was  nevertheless  clear 
that  the  guarantor  could  have  derived  no  benefit  from  an  earlier 


■where  the  court  held  that  the  executor  of  the  purchaser  of  a  crate  of  ware  was  to 
a  lessee  for  life  had  a  reasonable  time  after  furnish  the  vendor  with  a  list  of  the 
his  death  to  remove  his  goods,  and  that  broken  articles  ;  and  it  was  held  that  the 
six  daj's  was  reasonable.  So  in  Ellis  v.  court  must  decide  whether  it  was  or  was 
Paige,  1  Pick.  43,  it  was  considered  as  a  not  done  in  a  reasonable  time.  See  also, 
question  for  the  court,  what  was  a  I'eason-  Murry  v.  Smith,  1  Hawks,  41  ;  Kingsley 
able  time  for  a  tenant  at  will  to  quit  after  v.  Wallis,  14  Maine,  57.  It  is  not  always 
receiving  notice,  and  that  ten  days  were  a  question  for  the  court  what  is  reasonable 
not  enough.  And  where  the  maker  of  a  time ;  for  if  the  facts  arc  not  clearly  es- 
note  deposited  goods  with  the  holder  to  be  tablished,  or  if  the  question  of  time  de- 
sold  to  pay  it,  the  court  held  that  a  sale  pends  upon  other  controverted  facts,  or 
several  years  afterwards  was  not  within  where  the  motives  of  the  party  enter  into 
a  reasonable  time.  Porter  r.  Blood,  5  the  (piestion,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
Pick.  54.  Likewise  in  Doe  i\  Smith,  2  whole  must  necessarily  be  submitted  to  a 
T.  R.  436,  where  a  lessor  reserved  in  the  jury.  Hill  r.  Hobart,  16  Maine,  164; 
lease  a  right  for  his  son  to  terminate  the  Greene  v.  Dingley,  24  IMaine,  131.  Sec 
lease,  and  to  take  possession  u])on  coming  also  Cocker  v.  Franklin  Man.  Co.  3 
of  age,  the  court  determined  that  a  week  Sumner,  530,  and  Ellis  v.  Thompson,  3 
or  a  fortnight  after  coming  of  age,  would  M.  &  W.  445,  for  instances  of  reasonable 
have  been  a  reasonable  time,  but  that  a  time  decided  by  the  Jury.  In  Howe  v. 
year  was  not.  On  the  same  principle  it  Huntington,  f5  Maine,  350,  Sheplei/,  J., 
has  been  held  to  be  a  question  for  the  enumerates  sevcill  cases  where  this  ques- 
couxt  whether  notice  of  abandonment  was  tion  is  for  the  jury.  And  see  ante,  p.  47, 
given  within  a  reasonable  time  after  Intel-  n.  (a-). 

ligence  of  the  loss,  and  that  five  days  was  (h)  Russell  v.   Ormsbee,   10  Vennont, 

an  unreasonable  delay.     Hunt  v.   Royal  274.     And  see  Bailey  v.   Simouds,  6  N. 

Ex.  Ass.  Co.,  5  M.  &'S.  47.   In  Attwood  H.  159. 
V.  Clark,  2  Greeul.  (Bennett's  Ed.)  249, 
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notice,  the  delay  would  not  impair  his  *obligation.  (i)  And  if 
the  time  be  ifixed  by  reference  to  a  future  event,  the  promisor 
Tias  a  right  to  all  the  time  requisite  for  the  happening  of  that 
event  in  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  manner,  [j) 

Whether  in  computing  time,  the  day  when  the  contract  is 
made  shall  be  included  or  excluded,  has  been  much  disputed. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  might  be  made  to  depend  on  the 
very  words,  as  that  "  in  ten  days  "  includes  the  day  of  the  mak- 
ing, and  "in  ten  days  from  the  day  of  the  date"  excludes  it, 
while  "  ten  days  from  the  date  "  is  uncertain.  The  later  cases, 
however,  seem  to  establish  the  principle  that  a  computation  of 
this  kind  shall  always  conform  to  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
so  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained  from  the  contract,  aided  by 
admissible  evidence,  (k)     If,  however,  *there  is  nothing  in  the 


(i)  Clark  v.  Remington,  11  Mete.  361  ; 
Craft  V.  Isham,  13  Conn.  28 ;  Thomas  v. 
Davis,  14  Pick.  353;  Talbot  v.  Gray,  18 
Pick.  534. 

( /)  Howe  V.  Huntington,  15  Maine,  350. 

(k)  Pugh  V.  Leeds,  Co wp.  714,  is  the 
Icadiny-  case  upon  this  point.  There,  one 
Godolpliin  Edwards  under  a  power  re- 
served in  his  marriage  settlement  to  lease 
for  21  years  in  possession,  but  not  in  rever- 
sion, granted  a  lease  to  his  only  daughter 
for  21  years,  to  commence  from  the  clay  of 
the  date;  and  the  question  was  whether 
this  was  a  lease  in  ]iossession  or  in  rever- 
sion. The  court  hddxhwX  tlie  word  "  from  " 
may  mean  either  iiielitsire  or  exclusive,  ac- 
cording to  the  context  and  subject-matter; 
and  sliould  l)e  so  construed  as  to  effectuate 
the  deeds  of  parties,  and  not  destroy  them  ; 
and  therefore  that  in  tills  case  it  sliould  l)c 
construed  as  im-hisire.  Lord  Maiiajicld,  m 
delivci-in;,r  the  jud^'-nicnt  of  the  court,  said  : 
"  The  (jucstion  is,  '  whether  this  be  a  Wasc 
in  possession  i  '  And  it  turns  ui)on  this  : 
'  \Vhcth(!r  to  commence  from  tiie  daij  of 
the  dale  in  this  deed,  is  to  l)e  construed 
inclusive,  or  e.rrlnsive  of  tlie  day  it  bears 
date  .'  '  I  will  first  consider  it  as  su])pos- 
ing  this  a  neu)  (|ui'stii>M,  and  that  there 
never  Iiad  existed  any  biigatidii  cdncerning 
it.  In  that  light,  tiic  whole  will  turn  upon 
a  points  of  construi'iioM  of  the  particle 
'//■<;///.'  Tlic  |K)wcr  rcf|iiires  no  precise 
form  lo  describe  the  (•ommeiiecment  of  the 
lease  )  the  hiw  reipiires  no  tu'liniral  form. 
All  thiit  is  reijuired,  is  only  enough  to  show 
that  it  is  a  Iciise  in  possession,  an<l  not  in 
reversion;  and  therefore  if  the  words  used 
arc  Kudicient  for  that  jnirpose,  the  lease 

[IGG] 


will  be  a  good  and  valid  lease.  In  gram- 
matical strictness,  and  in  the  nicest  propri- 
ety of  speech  that  the  English  language 
admits  of,  the  sense  of  the  word  'from ' 
must  always  depend  upon  the  context  and 
suhjccf-niatter,  whether  it  shall  be  construed 
inclusive  or  exclusive  of  the  terminus  a  quo  ; 
and  wliilst  the  gentlemen  at  the  bar  were 
arguing  this  case,  a  hundred  instances  and 
more  occurred  to  me,  both  in  verse  and 
prose,  where  it  is  used  both  inclusively  and 
exclusively.  If  the  parties  in  the  present 
case  had  added  the  word  '  inclusive,'  or 
'  exclusive,'  the  matter  would  have  been 
very  clear.  If  tliey  had  said  '  from  the 
day  of  the  date  inclusive,'  the  term  would 
have  commenced  immediately  ;  if  they  had 
said,  ' from  the  day  of  the  date  exclusive' 
it  would  have  commenced  the  next  day. 
But  let  us  see  whether  the  context  and 
subject-matter  in  this  case  do  not  show 
tliat  tlie  construction  here  should  be  inclu- 
sive, as  demonstrably  as  if  the  word  '  in- 
clusive '  had  been  added.  This  is  a  lease 
made  imder  a  power ;  the  lease  refers  to 
the  power,  and  the  ])ower  requires  that  the 
lease  should  be  a  lease  in  jiossession.  The 
validity  of  it  dci)ends  upon  its  being  in 
possession  ;  and  it  is  made  as  a  ))rovision 
for  an  oidy  daughter.  He  must  therefore 
intend  to  imike  a  (jood  lease.  The  expres- 
sion then,  conq)ared  with  the  circumstances, 
is  as  strong  in  rcs])cct  of  what  his  intention 
was,  as  if  la;  had  said  in  express  words, 
'I  mean  it  as  a  lease  in  possession.'  'I 
mean  it  shall  be  so  construed.'  If  it  is  so 
construed,  the  word  'from.'  must  be  inclu- 
sive. This  construction  is  to  sup])ort  the 
deed  of  parties,  to    give  effect  to   their 
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language  or  subject-matter  of  the  contract  which  clearly  indi- 
cates the  intention  of  the  parties,  time  should  be  computed  ex- 
clusive of  the  day  when  the  contract  was  made.  (/) 


intention,  and  to  protect  property.  The 
other  is  a  subtlety  to  overturn  ])roperty, 
and  to  defeat  the  intention  of  parties,  with- 
out answering  any  one  good  end  or  pur- 
pose wluitsoever.  And  though  courts  of 
justice  are  sometimes  obliged  to  decide 
against  the  convenience,  and  CTcn  against 
tlie  seeming  right  of  pr irate  persons,  yet  it 
is  always  in  favor  of  some  great  public 
benefit.  But  here,  to  construe  '  from  the 
day  of  the  date '  to  be  ejcclusire,  can  only 
be  to  defeat  the  intention  of  the  parties. 
If  such  a  consti'uction  were  right,  it  would 
hold  good,  supposing  the  lessee  had  laid 
out  ever  so  much  money  upon  the  estate ; 
and  all  would  be  alike  defeated  by  a  mere 
blunder  of  the  attorney  or  his  clerk.  There- 
fore, if  the  case  stood  clear  of  every  ques- 
tion or  decision  which  has  existed,  it  could 
not  bear  a  moment's  argument."  His 
M  lordship  then  proceeded  to  a  minute  exam- 
(r  ination  pf  the  cases  in  their  chronological 
order  ;  and  concluded  that  they  were  "  yes 
and  »o,  and  a  medium  between  them,"  and 
stood  little  in  the  way,  "  as  binding  author- 
ities, against  justice,  reason,  and  common 
sense."  So  in  Lester  v.  Garland,  15  Vesey, 
248,  it  was  said  to  depend  upon  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  according  to  circumstances, 
whether  the  day  should  be  included  or  cx- 
duded.  And  see  Phelan  v.  Douglass,  11 
How.  Pr.  Kep.  19.3. 

(/)  Bigelow  V.  Willson,  1  Pick.  485.  In 
this  case  it  was  held  that  in  computing  the 
'.  time  allowed  by  St.  1815,  c.  1.37,  <j  1,  for 
redeeming  a  right  in  equity,  sold  on  execu- 
tion, which  is  "  Within  one  year  from  the 
time  of  executing,  by  the  officer  to  the 
purchaser,  the  deed  thereof,"  the  day  on 
which  the  deed  is  exec;uted  is  to  be  exclu- 
ded. And  Wilde,  J.,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said,  "Before  the 
case  of  Pugh  v.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  all 
the  cases  agree  that  the  words,  'from  the 
day  of  the  date,'  arc  words  of  exclusion. 
So  plain  was  this  meaning  thought  to  be, 
that  leases  depending  on  this  rule  of  con- 
gtruction  were  uniformly  declared  void, 
against  the  manifest  intention  of  the  par- 
ties. Of  this  doctrine,  thus  applied.  Lord 
Mansfield  very  justly  complains,  not,  how- 
ever, on  the  ground  that  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  words  had  been  misunderstood, 
but  because  the  plain  intention  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  contract  had  been  disregarded. 
All  that  was  decided  in  that  case  was,  that 
'  from  the  day  of  tlie  date  '  might  include 


the  day,  if  such  was  the  clear  intention  of 
the  contracting  parties ;  and  not  that  such 
was  the  usual  signification  of  the  words. 
I  think,  therefore,  we  are  warranted  by  the 
authorities  to  say,  that  when  time  is  to  be 
computed  from  or  after  the  day  of  a  given 
date,  the  day  is  to  be  excluded  in  the  com- 
putation ;  and  that  this  rule  of  construc- 
tion is  never  to  be  rejected,  unless  it  ap- 
pears that  a  different  computation  was 
intended.  So  also  if  we  consider  the 
question  independent  of  the  authorities,  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  raise  a  doubt. 
No  moment  of  time  can  be  said  to  be  after 
any  given  day,  until  that  day  is  expired." 
See  also,  Pel'lew  v.  Wonford,  9  B.  &  C. 
134,  where  the  clause  "two  days  after" 
a  certain  day  was  held  to  exclude  that  day. 
A  sensible  criterion  seems  to  be  to  reduce 
the  time  to  one  day,  and  see  whether  yon 
do  not  obtain  an  absurdity,  unless  you  ex- 
clude the  first  day ;  and  you  must  have 
the  same  rule  whatever  be  the  number  of 
days.  This  was  the  rule  ado])ted  in  Webb 
V.  Painnaner,  3  M.  &  W.  473,  where  goods 
were  sold  on  the  5th  of  October  to  be  paid 
for  in  two  months.  It  was  held  that  no  suit 
could  be  sustained  until  after  the  expiration 
of  the  5th  of  December  following.  And 
see  to  the  same  effect  Bigelow  v.  Willson, 
supra;  Hardy  v.  Kyle,  9  B.  &  C.  603. 
Ilex  V.  Adderlcy,  2  Dougl.  463,  was  de- 
cided on  a  particular  ground,  under  a  stat- 
ute in  favor  of  sherifls,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  laying  down  any  general  rule. 
It  is  true  that  in  Glassington  v.  Hawlins, 
3  East,  407,  the  first  day  seems  to  have 
been  included,  but  there  the  party  lay  in 
prison  on  the  day  he  went  there,  and  also 
a  portion  of  each  of  the  twenty-eight  days 
necessai-y  under  the  statute  to  amount  t» 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  as  the  law  takes 
no  cognizance  of  a  part  of  a  day,  the  ca.se 
does  not  upon  careful  examination  conflict 
with  the  rule  in  the  text,  namely,  to  regard 
the  first  day  as  excluded.  Rex  v.  Cum- 
berland, 4  Nev.  &  Mann.  378,  is  to  the 
same  effect.  See  Wilkinson  v.  Gaston, 
9  Q.  B.  141  ;  Gorst  v.  Lowndes,  11  Sim. 
434  ;  Farwell  v.  Rogers,  4  Gushing,  460  ; 
Judd  V.  Fulton,  lOBarliour,  117;  Bissell 
V.  Bissell,  1 1  id.  96 ;  Thomas  r.  Attiic'k, 
16  Penn.  St.  14,  ovemiling  Goswiler's 
Estate,  3  Penn.  200 ;  4  Kent's  Com.  p.  95, 
n.  (a) ;  Blake  v.  Crowninshield,  9  N.  H. 
304  ;  Ewing  v.  Bailey,  4  Scammon,  420  ; 
Presbrey    v.    Williams,    15    Mass.    193; 
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*  Generally,  where  the  party  whose  interests  the  compu- 
tation affects,  is  not  the  one  who  may  determine  when  the 
event  shall  happen,  the  longest  time  is  given  him,  and  therefore 
the  day  of  the  making  is  excluded,  (m)  If  the  contract  refers  to 
"  the  day  of  the  date,"  or  "  the  date,"  and  expresses  any  date, 
this  day,  and  not  that  of  the  actual  making,  is  taken.  But  if 
there  is  in  the  contract  no  date,  or  an  impossible  date — :  as  if  a 
thing  is  required  to  be  done  within  "ten  days  from  the  date," 
and  the  contract  was  not  made  until  twenty  days  from  the  ex- 
pressed date,  then  the  day  of  the  actual  making  will  be  under- 
stood to  be  meant  by  the  day  of  the  date,  (n)  The  expression 
"  between  two  days  "  excludes  both,  (o) 


Weeks  v.  Hull,  19  Conn.  376;  Sands  v. 
Lyon,  18  Conn.  28;  Avery  v.  Stewart,  2 
Conn.  69  ;  Wigj^in  v.  Peters,  1  Mete.  127  ; 
Cornell  v.  ISIoulton,  3  Denio,  12. 

(;«)  Lester  t'.  Garland,  15  Ves.  248, 
256  ;  Pellew  v.  Wonford,  9  B.  &  C.  134, 
144,  per  Lord  Tenterden.  So  "the  phrase, 
"  until  a  certain  day "  has  been  held  to 
exelude  that  da^.  Wicker  v.  Norris,  Cas. 
temp.  Ilardw.  108.  But  it  may  admit  of 
a  ditfereiit  interpretation  according  to  the 
suhject-mattcr  and  context.  Rex  v.  Ste- 
vens, 5  East,  244.  • 

■(«)  Styles  V.  WarcUe,  4  B.  &  C.  908. 
This  was  an  action  of  covenant  on  an  in- 
denture, dated  the  24th  December,  1822, 
whereby  the  piaiiititF,  in  consideration  of 
.£924,  leaseil  to  the  defendant  a  house  and 
premises  for  ninety-seven  years ;  subject 
to  an  agreement  for  an  underlease  to  A 
for  twenty -one  years  ;  and  the  defendant 
covenanted  that  he  would,  within  twenty- 
four  calendar  months  then  next  after  the 
date  of  the  indenture,  ])roeure  A  to  acce])t 
u  lease  <jf  the  jireniises  for  the  term  of 
twenty-one  years  from  C/irislmasdtiij,  1821; 
and  that  in  case  A  would  not  accept  the 
Icjise,  tliat  lie,  the  defendant  would,  within 
one  calendar  niunth  next  after  the  expi- 
ration of  tlie  said  twenty-four  calendar 
montlis,  p;iy  to  the  jilaintitf  a  certain  sum 
of  iiiDtiey.  'V\n:  declaration,  after  setting 
forth  the  indenture  iis  iiliove,  assigned  as  a 
breach  that  llie  defendant  did  not  procure 
A  to  accept  of  said  lease  within  said 
twenty-four  calendar  months,  nor  ])ay  the 
said  sum  of  money  within  one  calendar 
month  afler  the  expiration  of  said  twenty- 
four  caleiifl.ar  moiitiis.  Tlie  defendant 
I)l<'!ideil  that  thtr  in<lcnture  wa.s  not  in  fact 
c.xei-uted  and  lielivered  until  tlie  8th  of 
April,   lK2.'t;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 


commencement  of  the  action,  twenty-five 
calendar  months  had  not  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  indenture. 
To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  demuiTcd,  and 
the  couit  sustained  the  demurrer.  Bayhy, 
J.,  said :  "  The  question  in  this  case  is 
simply  as  to  the  construction  to  be  put 
upon  the  words  of  this  deed.  A  deed  has 
no  operation  until  delivery,  and  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  ut  res  vai'ut,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  construe  date,  delivery.  ^Vhen 
tlierc  is  no  date,  or  an  impossible  date, 
that  word  must  mean  delivery.  But  where 
there  is  a  sensible  date,  that  word  in  other 
parts  of  the  deed  means  the  day  of  the 
date,  and  not  of  the  delivery.  This  dis- 
tinction is  noticed  in  Co.  Litt.  46  b,  where 
it  is  said  :  '  If  a  lease  be  made  by  indenture 
bearing  date  26th  of  May,  to'  hold,  &c., 
for  twenty-one  years  from  the  date,  or 
from  the  day  of  the  date,  it  shall  begin  on 
the  27th  day  of  May.  *f  the  lease  bears 
date  the  26th  of  May,  to  have,  &e.,  from 
the  making  hereof,  or  from  hencefoith,  it 
shall  begin  on  the  day  on  which  it  is  de- 
livered, &c.'  And  aftcnvards  it  is  said  : 
'  If  an  indenture  of  lease  bear  date  which 
is  void  or  impossible,  as  the  30th  of  Ecb- 
niary,  &c.,  if  in  this  case  the  term  be 
limited  to  begin  from  the  date,  it  shall 
begin  from  the  delivery,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  date  at  all.'  In  Arniitt  v.  Breame, 
2  Ld.  ]{aym.  1082,  it  is  said:  '  If  the 
award  had  no  date,  it  must  be  computed 
from  the  delivery,  and  that  is  one  sense  of 
diUus.'  The  (juestion  here  is,  what  in  tills 
covenant  is  the  meaning  of  datus  ?  I  con- 
si<ler  that  a  i)arty  executing  a  deed  agrees 
that  the  day  therein  mentioned  shall  be 
tlie  date  for  ])nrposcs  of  computation.  It 
would  be  very  dangerous  to  allow  a  difTcr- 
cnt  construction  of  the  word  dale,  for  then 
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*  The  rule  which  makes  notes  which  become  due  on  Sunday, 
without  grace,  payable  on  the  Monday  following,  applies  *to  all 
contracts ;  no  one  is  bound  to  do  any  work  in  performance  of 
his  contract  on  Sunday,  (p)  unless  the  work  by  its  very  nature, 
or  by  express  agreement,  is  to  be  done  on  that  day,  and  can  be 
done,  without  a  breach  of  the  law.  But  if  a  contract  is  to  be 
performed,  or  some  act  done  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  and 
Sunday  happens  to  come  between  the  first  and  last  day,  it  must 


if  a  lease  were  executed,  on  the  30tli  of 
March,  to  hold  from  the  date,  tliat  beintj 
the  25th,  and  the  tenant  were  to  enter  and 
hold  as  if  from  that  day,  yet,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease,  he  mij^ht  defeat  an 
ejectment  on  the  p:round  that  the  lease 
was  executed  on  a  day  subsequent  to  the 
25th  of  ]March,  and  that  he  did  not  hold 
from  that  day.  All  the  authorities  give  a 
definite  meaning  to  the  word  date  in 
general,  but  show  that  it  may  have  a  differ- 
ent meaning  when  that  is  necessary,  ut  rrs 
valeat.  It  has  been  said  that  the  com- 
putation could  not  have  been  intended  to 
be  made  from  the  date,  if  the  twenty-four 
months  had  elapsed  before  the  execution' 
of  the  deed.  That  may  be  true,  for  then 
the  intention  of  the  parties  that  the  com- 
putation should  not  be  made  from  the 
date  would  have  been  apparent.  Here  the 
meaning  of  tlie  deed  is  plain,  and  accord- 
ing to  that  a  breach  of  covenant  was  com- 
mitted before  the  commencement  of  the 
action.     The  plea  is  therefore  bad." 

(o)  Therefore,  a  policy  of  insurance  on 
goods  to  be  shipped  between  "  February 
1st  and  July  15th"  does  not  cover  goods 
shipped  on  the  15th  of  July.  Atkins  v. 
Boylston  Fire  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  5  Met. 
439.  In  this  case  Wilde,  J.,  said  :  "  The 
construction  of  the  policy  seems  to  depend 
wholly  ou  the  true  meaning  of  tlie  werd 
'  between.'  This  preposition,  like  many 
other  words,  has  various  meanings ;  and 
the  question  is,  in  what  sense  was  it  used 
in  the  present  policy.  The  most  common 
use  of  the  word  is  to  denote  an  intermedi- 
ate space  of  time  or  place,  and  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  contends  that  it  was  so  used 
in  the  present  policy,  and  that  the  first 
day  of  February  and  the  fifteenth  day  of 
July  are  to  be  both  excluded.  On  the 
other  hand,  thcplaintilf 's  counsel  insists 
that  both  days  are  to  be  included  ;  at  least 
I  so  understood  the  argument.  And  we 
think  it  clear  that  both  days  must  be  in- 
cluded or  excluded ;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  contract  manifesting  the  intention 
of  the  parties  to  include  or  exclude  one 
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day  rather  than  the  other.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  word  '  between '  is  not 
always  used  to  denote  an  intermediate 
space  of  time  or  place,  as  the  plaintiff's 
counsel  remarked.  We  speak  of  a  battle 
between  two  armies,  a  combat,  a  con- 
troversy, or  a  suit  at  law  between  two  or 
more  parties,  but  tlie  word  thus  used  refers 
to  the  actions  of  the  parties,  and  does  not 
denote  locality  or  time.  But  if  it  should 
be  said  that  there  was  a  combat  between 
two  persons  between  two  buildings,  the 
latter  word  would  undoubtedly  refer  to 
the  intermediate  space  between  the  build- 
ings, while  the  former  word  would  denote 
the  action  of  the  parties.  But  it  was 
argued  that  the  word  '  between '  is  not 
always  used  as  exclusive  of  the  termini, 
when  it  refers  to  locality.  Thus  we  speak 
of  a  road  between  one  town  and  another, 
although  the  road  extends  from  the  centre 
of  one  town  to  the  other,  and  this,  in 
common  parlance,  is  a  description  suf- 
ficiently intelligible,  although  the  road  in 
fact  penetrates  each  town.  But  if  all  the 
land  between  two  buildings,  or  between 
two  other  lots  of  land  be  granted,  then 
certainly  only  the  intermediate  land  be- 
tween the  two  lots  of  land  or  the  two 
buildings  would  pass  by  the  gi"ant.  And 
we  think  the  word  '  between '  has  the 
same  meaning  when  it  refers  to  a  period 
of  time  from  one  day,  month,  or  year,  to 
another.  If  this  policy  had  insured  the 
plaintiff's  property  to  be  shipped  between 
February  and  the  next  July,  it  would 
cleai'ly  not  cover  any  pro]>erty  shipped  in 
either  of  those  months.  So  we  think  the 
days  mentioned  in  the  policy  are  ex- 
cluded." 

(p)  Sands  v.  Lyon,  18  Conn.  18  ;  Aveiy 
V.  Stewart,  2  Coim.  69  ;  Cock  r.  Bunn,  6 
Johns.  326,  and  note  (n)  in  2d  edition; 
Salter  v.  Burt,  20  Wend.  205 ;  Barrett  v. 
Allen,  10  Ohio,  426;  Link  v.  Clcmmens, 
7  Blackf.  479.  But  see  contra,  Kilgour  i*. 
Miles,  6  Gill  &  Johns.  268;  and  see 
Stead  V.  Dawbcr,  10  Ad.  &  El.  57. 
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be  counted  as  one  day,  unless  the  contrary  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed, (q)  If  a  party,  bound  to  do  a  thing  on  a  certain  day, 
and  therefore  having  the  whole  intermediate  time,  by  some  act 
distinctly  incapacitates  himself  from  doing  that  thing  on  that 
day,  it  seems  that  an  action  may  be  commenced  at  once  with- 
out waiting  for  that  day.  As  if  a  man  promises  to  marry  a 
woman  on  a  future  day,  and  before  that  time  marries  another, 
he  has  been  held  liable  to  an  action  before  the  day  of  perform- 
ance arrives,  (r)  So  if  he  engages  to  lease  or  sell  property  from 
and  after  a  certain  day,  but  before  that  time  conveys  it  to  an- 
other, (s)  It  might,  however,  seem  more  reasonable  to  permit 
such  an  action  only  where  the  capacity  of  the  promisor  could 
not  be  restored  before  the  day,  or  the  promisee  had  received  a 
present  injury  from  the  act  of  the  promisor.  {t)s 


{q)  Bro^vn  r.  Johnson,  10  M.  &  W.  331 ; 
Kinj,'  V.  Dowdall,  2  Sandf.  131. 

(/-)  Short  r.  Stone,  8  Q.  B.  358. 

\s)  Lovelock  v.  Franklyn,  8  Q.  B.  371  ; 
Ford  V.  Tilcv,  6  B.  &  C.  325  ;  Bowdell  v. 
Parsons,  10  East,  359. 

{t)  See  New  Eng.  Mutual  F.  Ins.  Co. 
V.  Butler,  34  Maine,  451.  But  the  re- 
cent case  of  Hochster  v.  DeLatour,  20 
Eng.  Law.  &  Eq.  157,  goes  further  in  sus- 
taining sucli  an  action  than  any  previous 
case.  The  action  was  commenced  on  the 
22(1  of  May,  18.'J2.  The  declaration  stated 
that  in  consideration  that  the  plaintiff 
would  agree  to  enter  the  service  of  the  de- 
fendant a,s  a  courier,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1852,  and  to  serve  the  defendant  in  that 
ca[)acity,  and  travel  with  him  as  a  courier, 
for  tln-ee  niontlis  certain,  from  the  said 
1st  of  .June,  for  certain  monthly  wages,  the 
defendant  agreed  to  employ  the  plaintiff 
a.s  courier  on  and  from  the  said  1st  of 
June  for  tln-ee  months  certain,  to  travel 
with  liim  on  the  continent,  and  to  start 
with  tin;  phiintitf  on  such  travels  on  the 
Baid  (hiy,  and  to  i)ay  the  plaintiff  during 
sucii  cniphn'nK'nt  tlie  said  inontiily  wages. 
Avcriiiciit  of  an  agreement  to  the  said 
terms  on  tht;  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  of 
his  readiness  and  willingness  to  enter 
upon  tiie  said  emi)loyment,  and  to  ])er- 
fonn  till!  said  agreement.  Breacli,  tliat 
the  defendant,  itefore  the  said  1st  of  June, 
wholly  refused  to  employ  the  ]iliiintitf  in 
the  cMpaiity  and  for  tiie  jiurpose  aloicsaid, 
on  or  from  tin;  saiil  1st  day  of  June  or  any 
other  time,  and  wliolly  discharged  the 
jiluiutilf  from    his  said   agreement,   und 
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from  the  performance  of  the  same,  and 
from  being  ready  and  willhig  to  perform 
the  same  ;  and  the  defendant  wholly  hroke 
and  put  an  end  to  his  promise  and  en- 
gagement :  —  Held,  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
that,  after  the  refusal  of  the  defendant  to 
employ,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  bring 
an  action  immediately,  and  was  not  bound 
to  wait  until  after  the  day  agreed  upon  for 
the  commencement  of  performance  had 
arrived.  And  Lord  Campbell,  in  deliver- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  court,  said :  "  On 
this  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  the 
question  arises  whether,  if  there  be  an 
agreement  between  A.  and  B.,  whereby 
B.  engages  to  emjjloy  A.,  on  and  from  a 
future  day,  for  a  given  period  of  time,  to 
travel  with  him  into  a  foreign  country  as 
a  courier,  and  to  start  with  him  in  that 
capacity  on  that  day,  A.  being  to  receive 
a  monthly  salary  during  the  continuance 
of  such  ser\ice,  B.  may,  before  the  day, 
refuse  to  perform  the  agreement,  and 
break  and  renounce  it,  so  as  to  entitle  A. 
before  the  day,  to  commence  an  action 
against  B.  to  recover  damages  for  breach 
of  the  agreement ;  A.  liaving  been  ready 
and  willing  to  perform  it  until  it  was 
broken  and  renounced  by  B.  The  de- 
fendant's counsel  very  powerfully  con- 
tended that  if  the  jjlaintilf  was  not  con- 
tented to  dissolve  the  contract,  and  to 
abandon  all  remedy  upon  it,  he  was 
bound  to  remain  ready  and  willing  to  per- 
form it  till  the  day  when  the  actual  em- 
jiloymeiit  as  courier  in  the  service  of  the 
defendant  was  to  begin,  and  that  there 
could  be  uo  breach  of  the  agreement  be- 
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*6.    Of  notice.  '  . 

Contracts  sometimes  express  that  they  are  to  be  performed 
on  notice  "  generally,  or  on  some  specific  notice,  and  notice  *is 


fore  tliat  day  to  {rive  a  right  of  action. 
But  it  cannot  he  hiid  down  as  a  universal 
rule  that  where,  hy  agreement,  an  act  is 
to  he  done  on  a  future  day,  no  action  can 
be  brought  for  a  hreacli  of  the  agreement 
till  the  day  for  doing  the  act  has  arrived. 
If  a  man  ])romises  to  marry  a  woman  on  a 
future  day,  and  before  that  day  marries 
another  woman,  he  is  instantly  liable  to  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 
Short  V.  Stone,  8  Q.  B.  358.  If  a  man 
contracts  to  execute  a  lease  on  and  from  a 
future  day  for  a  certain  term,  and  before 
that  day  executes  a  lease  to  afttlier  for 
the  same  term,  he  may  be  immediately 
sued  for  breaking  the  contract.  Ford  v. 
Tiley,  6  B.  &  C.  325.  So  if  a  man  con- 
tracts to  sell  and  deliver  specific  goods  on 
a  future  day,  and  licfore  the  day  he  sells 
and  delivei-s  th^m  to  another,  he  is  im- 
mediately liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of 
the  person  with  whom  he  first  contracted 
to  sell  and  deliver  them.  Bowdell  v.  Par- 
sons, 10  East,  359.  One  reason  alleged 
in  support  of  such  an  action  is,  that  the 
defendant  has  before  the  day,  rendered  it 
impossilile  for  him  to  perform  the  con- 
tract at  the  day.  But  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  for  prior  to  the  day  fixed  for 
doing  tlie  act,  tlie  first  wife  may  have  died  ; 
a  surrender  of  the  lease  executed  might 
be  obtained ;  and  the  defendant  might 
have  repurchased  the  goods,  so  as  to  be 
in  a  situation  to  sell  and  deliver  them  to 
the  plaintiif.  Another  reason  may  be, 
that  when  there  is  a  contract  to  do  an  act 
on  a  future  day,  there  is  a  relation  consti- 
tuted between  the  parties  in  the  mean  time 
hy  the  contract,  and  that  they  impliedlj' 
promise  that  in  the  mean  time  neither  will 
do  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other, 
inconsistent  with  that  relation.  As  an 
example  :  a»man  and  woman,  engaged  to 
marry,  are  atHanced  to  one  another  during 
the  period  between  the  time  of  the  engage- 
ment and  the  celebration  of  the  mari'iage. 
In  this  very  case  of  traveller  and  courier, 
from  the  day  of  the  hiring  till  the  day 
when  the  employment  was  to  begin,  they 
were  engaged  to  each  other,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  l)reach  of  an  implied  contract  if 
either  of  them  renounces  tlie  engagement. 
This  reasoning  seems  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  in  Elderton  v.  Emmens,  6  C. 


B.  160,  which  wc  have  followed  in  sub- 
sequent cases  in  this  court.  The  declara- 
tion in  the  present  case,  in  alleging  a 
breach,  states  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
passing  intention  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant which  he  may  repent  of,  and  could 
only  be  proved  by  evidence  that  he  had 
utterly  renounced  the  contract,  or  done 
some  act  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  perform  it.  If  the  plaintift"  has  no 
remedy  for  lireach  of  the  contract,  unless 
he  treats  the  contract  as  in  force,  and  acts 
upon  it  dowm  to  the  first  of  June,  1852,  it 
follows  that  till  then  he  must  enter  into 
no  employment  which  will  interfere  with 
his  promise  '  to  start  on  such  travels 
with  the  plaintiff  on  that  day,'  and  that 
he  must  then  be  projierly  equi])ped  in  all 
respects  as  a  courier  for  three  months'  tour 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  it  is 
surely  much  more  rational,  and  more  for 
the  benefit  of  both  parties,  that  after  the 
renunciation  of  the  agreement  by  the  de- 
fendant, the  ])laintiff  should  be  at  liberty 
to  consider  liimself  absolved  from  any 
future  performance  of  it,  retaining  his 
right  to  sue  for  any  damage  he  has  suf- 
fered from  the  l)reach  of  it.  Thus  instead 
of  remaining  idle  and  laying  out  money 
in  preparations  which  must  be  useless,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  seek  service  under  another 
em])loyer,  which  would  go  in  mitigation 
of  the  damages  to  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  for  a  breach  of  the  con- 
tract. It  seems  strange  that  the  defend- 
ant, after  renouncing  the  contract  and 
absolutely  declaring  that  he  will  never  act 
under  it,  should  l)e  permitted  to  object 
that  faith  is  given  to  his  assertion,  and 
that  an  ojiportunity  is  not  left  to  him  of 
changing  his  mind.  If  the  plaintiff  is 
baiTcd  of  any  remedy  by  entering  into  an 
engagement  inconsistent  with  staiting  as 
a  courier  with  the  defendant  on  the  first  of 
June,  he  is  prejudiced  by  jmtting  faith  in 
the  defendant's  assertion  ;  aiid  it  would  be 
more  consonant  with  principle,  if  the  de- 
fendant were  precluded  from  saying  that 
he  had  not  l)roken  the  contract  when  he 
declared  that  he  entirely  renounced  it. 
Suppose  that  the  defendant,  at  the  time  of 
his  renunciation,  had  emltarked  on  a  voy- 
age to  Australia,  so  as  to  render  it  physi- 
cally imijossible  for  him  to  emjiloy  the 
plaintiff  as  a  courier  on  the  continent  of 
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then  indispensable,  (ii)  In  some  instances  the  necessity  of  no- 
tice springs  from  the  nature  of  the  contract,  though  nothing  be 
said  about  it.  Generally,  where  any  thing  is  to  be  *done  by  one 
party  on  the  performance  of  some  act  by  the  other,  this  other 
must  give  notice  of  such  act,  (y)   unless  it  *be  one  that  carries 


Europe,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  1852,  accordmg  to  decided  cases 
the  action  might  have  been  brought  before 
the  1st  of  June;  but  the  renunciation 
may  have  been  founded  on  other  facts  to 
be  given  in  evidence,  whicli  would  e([ually 
have  rendered  the  defendant's  performance 
of  the  contract  impossible.  The  man 
who  wrongfully  renounces  a  contract  into 
which  he  has  deliberately  entered,  cannot 
justly  complain  if  he  is  immediately  sued 
for  a  compensation  in  damages  by  the  man 
whom  he  has  injured ;  and  it  seems  rea- 
sonal)le  to  allow  an  option  to  the  injured 
party  either  to  sue  immediately  or  to  wait 
till  the  time  when  the  act  was  to  be  done, 
still  holding  it  as  prospectively  })inding  for 
the  exercise  of  this  option,  which  may  be 
advantageous  to  the  innocent  party,  and 
cannot  be  prejudicial  to  the  wrongdoer. 
An  argument  against  the  action  before  the 
1st  of  June  is  urged,  from  the  difficulty  of 
calculating  the  damages ;  but  this  argu- 
ment is  equally  strong  against  an  action 
before  the  1st  of  September,  when  the 
three  months  would  ex])ire.  In  either 
case,  the  jury,  in  assessing  the  damages, 
would  be  justified  in  looking  to  all  that 
had  liappened,  or  was  likely  to  iiappen, 
to  increase  or  mitigate  the  loss  of  the 
plaintiff  down  to  the  day  of  trial." 

(u)  Ilodsden  ;;.  llirridge,  2  Wms. 
Saund.  62,  a.,  n.  (4)  ;  Child  v.  Horden,  2 
Bulstr.  144.  In  Quarles  v.  George,  23 
Pick.  400,  l)y  a  contract  l)etween  the  plain- 
tiff" anil  the  ilefendant  it  was  agreed  that 
the  defendant  siioubl  deliver  to  the  i)laintiff 
one  thousaTid  liarrels  of  flour,  at  the  rate 
of  six  dollars  jier  barrel,  at  any  time  witli- 
in  six  inontiis  from  the  date  of  tlie  con- 
tract, and  give  liini  six  days'  notice  prior 
to  tlie  time  of  sui-li  delivery,  and  tliat  the 
plaintiff  should  pay  that  |)rice  therefor  on 
delivery.  In  an  actiim  by  the  ])laintiff 
against  the  (Iclemiant  for  not  delivering 
tlie  flour  within  the  six  months,  it  was 
lu'Jd,  that  uniliTthe  provisions  of  this  eon- 
tract  it  was  iii('iiinl)(,-nt  on  tin;  defendant 
to  do  the  first  act  by  giving  iiolic(!  of  his 
readiness  to  deliver  the  flour  ;  but  that  as 
lie  liad  a  right  to  give  notice  six  days  1)C- 
i'(m:  the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  and 
had  ill!  then  given  notice  lie  woiilil  have 
had  till  the  last  day  of  the  six  montiis  to 
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deliver  the  flour,  the  actual  breach  of  the 
contract  by  non-delivery  must  be  taken  to 
have  occun-ed  on  such  last  day,  and  the 
damage  computed  accordingly.  —  In  de- 
claring on  a  promise  to  pay  money  on 
demand,  if  a  third  person  shall  fail  to  do 
a  certain  act,  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver  a 
notice  of  the  failure  to  do  that  act,  or  a 
demand  of  the  money.  Dyer  v.  Rich,  1 
Mete.  189. 

(v)  Vvse  V.  Wakefield,  6  M.  &  W.  442, 
8  Dowl^.  C.  377,  4  Jur.  509,  affirmed 
on  erro^7  M.  &  W.  126,  is  an  excellent 
case  on  this  subject.  There  the  declara- 
tion stated,  ihat,  by  indenture,  the  de- 
fendant covenanted  that  he  would,  at  any 
time  or  times  thereafter,  appear  at  an 
office  or  offices  for  the  insurance  of  lives 
Avithin  London,  or  the  bills  of  mortality, 
and  answer  such  questions  as  might  be 
asked  respecting  his  age,  &c.,  in  order  to 
enable  the  plaintiff  to  insure  his  life,  and 
would  not  afterwards  do  or  permit  to  be 
done  any  act  whereby  such  insurance 
should  be  avoided  or  prejudiced.  It  then 
alleged,  that  the  defendant,  in  part  per- 
formance of  his  covenant,  did,  at  the 
plaintiff's  request,  appear  at  the  office  of 
the  Rock  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
did  answer  certain  questions  asked  of  him ; 
and  that  the  j)laintiff  insured  the  defend- 
ant's life  with  that  company,  by  a  policy 
containing  a  ])royiso,  that  if  the  defend- 
ant went  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  the 
policy  should  be  null  and  void  :  —  Breach, 
that  the  defendant  went  beyond  the  limits 
of  Europe,  namely,  to  the  province  of 
Cana<la,  in  Noith  America  :  —  Held,  on 
S])ecial  demurrer,  that  the  declaration  was 
had,  for  not  averring  that  the  defendant 
had  notice  that  the  jiolicy  was  effected. 
Lord  Aliiii(/('r  said: — "I  aifi  of  ojiinion 
that  the  defendant  in  this  ease  is  entitled 
to  our  juilgment,  on  two  grounds.  The 
plaintiti"  li.iving  reserved  to  Inmself  the 
liberty  of  ctfecting  the  insurance  at  any 
office  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  the 
number  of  which  is  limited  only  by  the 
circumscription  of  tlie  place,  and  having 
also  reserved  to  himself  the  choice  of  time 
for  cflecting  the  insurance,  it  aj)i)ears  to 
me  tliat  he  ought  to  give  the  defendant 
notice  of  his  liaving  exercised  his  option, 
and  of  tlie  insurance  having  been  effected, 
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notice  of  itself.    And  if  the  thing  is  to  be  *done  on  the  happen- 
ing of  an  event  not  to  be  caused  by  either  party,  he  who  is  to 


before  an  action  can  be  maintained.  But 
there  is  also  another  ground,  which  weitrhs 
Stronj^ly  with  me  in  comin<^  to  this  con- 
clusion. Even  supposiufi;  the  defendant 
were  bound  to  ffo  to  all  the  insurance  of- 
fices within  the  hills  of  mortality,  to  ascer- 
tain wiiether  such  a  ])olicy  had  been  ef- 
fected, he  would  still  be  obliged  to  do 
something  more;  namely,  to  learn  what 
were  the  particular  conditions  on  which  it 
was  effected,  because  the  covenant  here  is, 
not  that  the  defendant  shall  not  do  any 
thing  to  evade  the  covenants  or  conditions 
usually  prescrilwd  by  insurance  offices ; 
but  that  he  shall  not  violate  any  of  the 
conditions  by  which  such  insurance  might 
be  avoided  or  prejudiced ;  i.  e.,  he  is 
bound  to  ol)serve  all  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  any  policy  which  the  plaintiff 
may  effect.  Now,  some  conditions  totally 
distinct  from  the  conditions  in  general 
use,  might  be  annexed  by  a  particular  in- 
surance office  ;  and  in  such  case  it  would 
be  most  unfair  to  allow  the  plaintiff  to 
keep  the  policy  in  his  pocket,  and  without 
notice  of  them,  to  call  on  the  defendant  to 
pay  for  a  violation  of  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  it.  Suppose  one  of  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  policy  were,  that  the 
party  whose  life  was  insured  should  live  on 
a  particular  diet,  or  at  a  particular  place, 
or  cease  from  some  particular  practice  to 
which  he  was  addicted,  or  that  he  should 
abandon  some  course  of  exercise  which 
might,  if  persevered  in,  cost  him  his  life, 
and  the  forsaking  of  which  the  insurance 
office  might  be  fully  justified  in  making  a 
condition  of  insuring  the  life  at  all,  it 
would  be  hard  if  the  plaintiff  could,  with- 
out giving  the  defendant  notice  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  condition,  make  him 
pay  the  amount  of  the  policy  on  its  vio- 
lation. The  nile  to  be  collected  from  the 
cases  seems  to  be  this,  that  where  a  party 
stipulates  to  do  a  certain  thing  in  a  cer- 
tain specific  event  wliich  may  become 
known  to  him,  or  with  which  he  can  make 
himself  acquainted,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
any  notice,  unless  he  stipulates  for  it ;  but 
when  it  is  to  do  a  thing  which  lies  within 
the  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  opposite 
party,  then  notice  ought  to  be  given 
him.  That  is  the  common  sense  of  the 
matter,  and  is  what  is  laid  down  in  all  the 
cases  on  the  subject ;  and  if  there  are  any 
to  be  found  which  deviate  from  this  prin- 
ciple it  is  quite  time  that  the}'  should  he 
oveiTulcd."  And  Parke,  B.,  said  :  — 
"  The  general  rule  is,  that  a  party  is  not 
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entitled  to  notice,  unless  he  has  stipulated 
for  it  ;  but  tlicre  arc  certain  cases  where, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  transaction, 
the  law  requires  notice  to  be  given,  though 
not  expressly  sti])ulated  for.  There  are 
two  classes  of  cases  on  this  subject,  neither 
of  which,  however,  altogether  resembles 
the  pi'esent.  One  of  them  is,  where  a 
party  contracts  to  do  something,  but  the 
act  on  which  the  right  to  demand  per- 
formance is  to  arise  is  perfecth'  indefinite, 
as  in  the  case  of  Haule  v.  Hemyng,  Vin. 
Abr.  'Condition,'  (A.  d.)  pi.  15  ;  S.  C.  iwin. 
Ilcnning's  case,  Cro.  Jac.  4.32,  wiiere  the 
defendant  promised  to  pay  the  plaintiff  for 
certain  wcys  of  barley  as  much  as  the 
plaintiff  sold  them  for  to  any  other  man  : 
there  the  plaintiff  is  bound  to  aver  notice, 
because  the  person  to  whom  the  weys  are 
to  be  sold  is  perfectly  indefinite,  and  alto- 
gether at  tlie  option  of  the  plaintiff,  who 
may  sell  them  to  whom  he  jjleases  ;  and, 
in  such  causes,  the  right  of  tlie  defendant 
to  a  notice  before  he  can  be  called  on  to 
pay,  is  implied  by  law  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  contract.  So,  where  a  party 
stipulates  to  account  before  such  auditors 
as  the  obligee  shall  assign,  tlie  obligee  is 
bound  to  give  him  notice  when  he  has 
assigned  them ;  for  that  is  a  fact  which 
depends'  entirely  on  the  option  or  choice 
of  the  plaintiff.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
notice  is  requisite  when  a  specific  act  is  to 
be  done  by  a  third  party  named,  or  even 
by  the  obligee  himself;  as,  for  example, 
where  the  defendant  covenants  to  pay 
money  on  the  man'iage  of  the  obligee 
with  B.,  or  perhaps  on  the  marriage  of  B. 
alone,  (for  there  are  some  cases  to  that  ef- 
fect,) or  to  pay  such  a  sum  to  a  certain 
person,  or  at  such  a  rate  as  A.  shall  pay  to 
B.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  particular 
individual  specified,  and  no  option  is  to 
be  exercised  ;  and  the  party  wlio,  without 
stipulating  for  notice,  has  entered  into  the 
obligation  to  do  those  acts,  is  bound  to  do 
them.  But  there  is  an  intermediate  class 
of  cases  bctivecn  these  two.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  defendant  in  tliis  case  bound  to 
jjcrform  such  stipulations  as  shall  be  con- 
tained on  a  policy  to  be  effected  at  soTiie 
office  in  London.  Now,  my  present  im- 
pi-ession  is,  that  where  any  option  at  all 
remains  to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,  notice  of  his  having  determined 
that  option  ought  to  be  given  ;  and  if  this 
had  been  a  covenant  by  the  defendant  to 
perform  the  conditions  to  be  imposed  by 
any  insurance  company  then  existing  iu 
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have  the  benefit  of  the  thing  should  give  notice  to  him  who  is  to 
do  it,  that  the  event  has  occurred,  unless  from  its  own  nature,  it 
must  become  known  to  that  party  when  it  happens  ;  or,  per- 
haps, unless  it  is  as  likely  to  be  known  to  the  party  who  is  to  do 
the  act  required  by  the  contract,  as  to  him  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  to  be  done.  The  rule  in  respect  to  demand  rests  upon  the 
same  principle  with  that  in  respect  to  notice.  It  may  be  requi- 
site, either  from  the  stipulations  of  the  parties,  or  from  the  pecul- 
iar nature  of  the  contract;  but  where  not  so  requisite,  he  who 
has  promised  to  do  any  thing,  must  perform  his  promise  in  the 
prescribed  time  and  the  prescribed  way  ;  or  if  none  be  pre- 
scribed, in  a  reasonable  time  and  a  reasonable  way,  without 
wajting  to  be  called  upon. 

7.    Of  impossihility  of  performance. 

It  has  been  somewhat  questioned  how  far  the  impossibility 
of  doing  what  a  contract  requires,  is  a  good  defence  against 
an  action  for  the  breach  of  it.  If  the  performance  of  a  con- 
tract becomes  impossible  by  the  act  of  God,  that  is,  by  a 
cause  which  could  not  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  promisor, 
and  this  impossibility  was  not  among  the  probable  contin- 
gencies which  a  prudent  man  should  have  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided for,  it  should  seem  that  this  would  be  a  suflficient  de- 

Lomlon,  I  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Hcnning's  case,  Cro.  Jac.  432.  So  in 
the  phiiutiff  to  notify  to  tlic  defendant  the  Graddon  v.  Price,  2  C.  &  P.  610,  it  was 
exercise  of  iiis  option,  as  to  which  he  liad  held  that  a  performer,  who  is  called  on  to 
selected.  IJut  this  principle  holds  even  resume,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
more  stronf^ly  in  the  jiresent  case  ;  for  not  another,  a  piirt  in  which  by  previous  per- 
only  do  tlic  terms  of  the  covenant  ap-  forniaiiccs  she  lias  acquired  celebrity,  is 
ply  to  all  actually  exislinj;  comiianics  of  entitled  to  reasonable  notice  previous  to 
the  sort,  liut  to  all  that  mi^ht  at  any  fu-  the  time  of  ])crformancc,  such  notice  to  be 
ture  time,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  ))ro))ortioned  to  the  reputation  at  stake. 
deed,  be  estalilishcd  within  the  bills  of  In  Ilaverly  v.  Laif;hton,  1  Eulstr.  12,  the 
mortality.  Now  that  is  a  condition  which  defendant  jiromised  the  plaintiff's  intes- 
appears  to  me  so  perfectly  indi'fmitc,  that  tate  that  if  he  borrowed  .ClOO  of  B  he 
notice  outcht  to  be  {,^ivcH  by  the  plaintiif  would  ])ay  him  the  same  sum,  upon  the 
of  Ills  havinjx  determined  his  choice;  and  same  conditions,  as  they  between  them 
I  think  therefore,  that  he  was  at  least  should  agree  upon,  and  notice  of  such 
l)Ound  to  give  notice;  that  a  j)olicy  of  in-  aji'reement  was  held  not  necessary.  So  in 
Hurance  had  been  effected  by  him  at  such  Bradley  v.  Toder,  Cro.  Jac.  228,  and 
a  parlicidar  oHicc  ;  it  mifrht  then,  fxrhitfix,  Fletcher  i\  Pynsett,  Cro.  Jac.  102,  where 
he  the  duty  of  tin'  defeiidanr  to  inipiire  at  the  promise  was  in  consideration  that 
that  ollice  into  the  iiiitiire  and  terms  of  the  pl.^intill'  would  marry  such  a  wonum, 
the  policy  which  had  Ijccu  there  elfectcd."  the  defendant  would  give  him  .£100,  no- 
See  also,  Iliiul(!  r.  Hemyiif^,  Vin.  Abr.  ticc  of  the  marriaye  was  held  not  neees- 
Conditioii,    (A.   d.)   pi.    l.'i;    S.  C.  nom.  sary. 
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fence,  (iv)  But  to  make  the  act  of  God  a  defence,  it  must 
amount  to  an  impossibility  of  performance  by  the  promisor ; 
mere  hardship  or  difficulty  will  not  suffice,  (a;)  So  the  non-" 
•performance  of  a  contract  is  not  excused  by  the  act  of  God, 
where  it  may  still  be  substantially  carried  into  effect,  although 
the  act  of  God  makes  a  literal  and  precise  performance  of  it 
impossible,  (i/)  * 


(w)  Williams  r.  Lloyd,  "W".  Jones,  179  ; 
S.  C.  7>om.  Williams  v.  Hide,  Palmer, 
548.  In  this  case  the  deelaration  stated 
that  the  plaintiff  delivered  a  horse  to  the 
defendant,  which  the  defendant  promised 
to  redeliver  upon  request ;  and  that  al- 
though he  was  requested  to  redeliver  the 
horse,  he  refused.  The  defendant  pleaded 
that  the  horse  was  taken  sick  and  died, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  made  the  request 
after  the  horse  was  dead.  To  this  plea 
the  plaintiff  demurred,  and  judgment  was 
given  to  the  defendant.  See  also,  Lord  r. 
Wheeler,  1  Gray,  282.  Uakley  v.  Mor- 
ton, 1  Kern.  25.  Harmony  v.  Bingham, 
2  id.  99. 

(j-)  Thus  in  Bullock  ?>.  Dommitt,  6 
T.  R.  650,  it  was  held  that  a  lessee  of  a 
house  who  covenants  generally  to  repair, 
is  bound  to  rebuild  it,  if  it  be  burned  by 
an  accidental  tire.  And  Lord  Kenyon  said, 
"  The  cases  cited  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff 
have  always  been  considered  and  acted 
upon  as  law.  In  the  year  1754  a  great 
fire  broke  out  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  con- 
sumed many  of  the  chamliers,  and  among 
the  rest  those  rented  by  Mr.  Wilbraham, 
and  he,  after  taking  the  opinions  of  his 
professional  friends,  found  it  necessary  to ' 
rebuild  them.  On  a  general  covenant  like 
the  present,  tlitrc  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
lessee  is  bound  to  rebuild  in  case  of  an  ac- 
cidental fire ;  the  common  opinion  of 
mankind  confirms  this,  for  in  many  cases 
an  exception  of  accidents  by  fire  is  cau- 
tiously introduced  into  the  lease  to  protect 
the  lessee."  So  in  Brecknock  Co.  i'. 
Pritehard,  6  T.  R.  750,  it  was  held  that  on 
a  covenant  to  build  a  bridge  in  a  substan- 
tial manner  and  to  keep  it  in  repair  for  a 
certain  time,  the  party  is  bound  to  rebuild 
the  bridge  though  broken  down  by  an  un- 
usual and  extraordinaiy  fiood.  So  in 
Atkinson  i\  Ritchie,  10  East,  5.30,  the 
master  and  the  freighter  of  a  vessel  of  400 
tons  having  mutually  agreed  in  writing, 
that,  the  ship  being  fitted  for  the  voyage, 
should  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg  and  there 
load  from  the  freighter's  factor  a  complete 
cargo  of  hemp  and  iron,  and  proceed 
therewith  to  London,  and  deliver  the  same 


on  being  paid  freight,  &c.  ;  it  was  held 
that  the  master,  after  taking  in  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg about  half  a  cargo,  having  sailed 
away  upon  a  general  nimor  of  a  hostile 
embargo  being  laid  on  British  ships  by 
the  Russian  government,  was  liable  in 
damages  to  the  freigliter  for  tlie  short 
delivery  of  the  cargo,  though  the  jury 
found  that  he  acted  bona  _fide  and  under  a 
reasonable  and  wellgrounded  apprehen- 
sion at  the  time,  and  a  hostile  embargo 
and  seizure  was  in  fact  laid  on  six  weeks 
afterwards.  And  the  cases  from  6  T.  R. 
above  cited  were  approved.  So  in  Gil- 
pins  v.  Consequa,  1  PeterSf  C.  C.  86,  it 
was  held  that  it  is  no  excuse  for  the  non- 
performance of  a  contract  to  deliver 
"prime,"  "  first  chop  "  teas,  that  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  the  teas  were  to 
have  been  delivered,  was  unfavorable  to 
the  best  teas  being  in  market.  Again,  in 
the  leading  case  of  Paradine  r.  Jane, 
Aleyn,  26,  where  to  an  action  of  debt  for 
rent,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  a  certain 
Gennan  Prince,  by  name  Prince  Rupert, 
an  alien  born,  an  enemy  to  tlie  king  and 
kingdom,  had  invaded  the  realm  with  a 
hostile  army,  and  with  the  same  force  had 
» entered  upon  the  defendant's  possession, 
and  him  expelled  and  held  out  of  posses- 
sion, whereby  he  could  not  take  the  prof- 
its ;  upon  demurrer  the  plea  was  held 
bad.  And  this  difference  was  taken, 
"  that  where  the  law  creates  a  duty  or 
charge,  and  the  party  is  disal)led  to  per- 
form it  without  any  defoult  in  him,  and 
hath  no  remedy  over,  there  the  law  will 
excuse  him.  But  when  the  party  by  his 
own  contract  creates  a  .aity  or  cliarge 
upon  himself,  he  is  bound  to  make  it 
good,  if  he  may,  notwithstanding  any  ac- 
cident by  inevitable  necessity,  because  he 
might  have  provided  against  it  by  his  con- 
tract." See  also  Huling  v.  Craig,  Ad- 
dison, 342 ;  Harmony  v.  Bingham,  2 
Kernan,  99  ;  and  Esposito  v.  Bowden,  30 
E.  L.  &  E.  336. 

iy)  White  v.  Mann,  26  IMaine,  361 ; 
Chapman  v.  Dalton,  Plowden,  284 ; 
Holtham  v.  Ryland,  1  Eq.  Cas.  Abr. 
18. 
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If  one  for  a  valid  consideration  promises  another  to  do  that 
which  is  in  fact  impossible,  but  the  promise  is  not  obtained  by 
actual  or  constructive  fraud,  and  is  not  on  its  face  obviously 
impossible,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  promisor  should  not 
be  held  to  pay  damages  for  the  breach  of  the  contract ;  not,  in 
fact,  for  not  doing  what  cannot  be  done,  but  for  undertaking 
and  promising  to  do  it.  So  if  it  becomes  inflpossible  by  con- 
tingencies which  should  have  been  foreseen  and  provided  against 
in  the  contract,  and  still  more  if  they  *might  have  been  pre- 
vented, the  promisor  should  be  held  answerable.  So  if  the  im- 
possibility applies  to  the  promisor  personally,  there  being  no 
natural  impossibility  in  the  thing,  this  will  not  be  a  sufficient 
excuse,  (c)  But  if  one  promises  to  do  what  cannot  be  done, 
and  the  impossibility  is  not  only  certain  but  perfectly  obvious 
to  the  promisee,  as  if  the  promise  were  to  build  a  common 
dwelling-house  in  one  day,  such  a  contract  must  be  void  for  its 
iiTlierent  absurdity,  {a) 

That  the  illegality  of  a  contract  is  in  general  a  perfect  de- 
fence, must  be  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  regarded  as  an  impossibility  by  act  of  law ;  and  it  is  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  an  impossibility  by  act  of  God ;  be- 
cause it  would  be  absurd  for  the  law  to  punish  a  man  for  not 
doing,  or,  in  other  words,  to  require  him  to  do  that  which  it 
forbids  iiis  doing. 

Therefore  if  one  agrees  to  do  a  thing  which  it  is  lawful  for 
him  to  do,  and  it  becomes  unlawful  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
the  act  avoids  the  promise ;  and  so  if  one  agrees  nol  to  do  that 
which  he  may  lawfully  abstain  from  doing,  but  a  subsequent 
act  requires  him  to  do  it,  this  act  also  avoids  the  agreement,  (b) 

(z)  Sec  ante,   vol.    1,   p.    384,   n.   (c).  ration  of  tlie  city  of  New  York  conveyed 

And  sec  J'(jtliicr,  Traitc;  dcs  Oljlij^iitions,  lands  for  the   purposes  of  a    chureli  and 

Pt.  1,  ell.  1,  seet.  4,  §  2.  cemetery,  with  a  covenant  for  a  (iniet  en- 

(«)  Thus,    in    Faulkner    v.    Lowe,    2  joynient,  and   afterwards,  pursuant   to   a 

Excli.   rjU"),  there  was   a  covenant  l)y    C  power  }i,ranted  liy  the  le)4islature,  passed 

to  pay  a  sum  of  inoiiey  to  A,  15,  and  to  a  hy-law  i)rohii)itinf;  tlu;  use  of  these  lands 

himself,  C,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  as  a  cemetery ;  IJt/d,  that  this  was  not  a 

them  on   their  joint   account.       C   heiii;^  hreach  of  the  covenant  which  entitled  to 

sued   upon   this  covenant,  tlie   court  held  damaf^es,  hut  it  was  a  re|)eal  of  the  cove- 

the    covenant   senseless    and    impussilile,  nant.     And  Suriujc,  C.  J.,  thus  remarked 

und  judgment  was  given  for  tin;  defend-  ujioii  the  authorities:  "There  are  but  few 

unt.  authorities  on  this  ((ucistion,  and  tliose  few 

[!>)  JVesI).  ChiUT,h  v.  City  of  N.  York,  are  at  variance.     The  case  of  Brason  v. 

r>  Cowen,  5.'J8.      In  that  case  the  corpo-  Dean,  3  Mod.  39,  decided  in  1683,  was 
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But  if  one  agrees  to  do  what  is  at  the  time  unlawful,  a  subse- 
quent act  making  the  act  lawful,  cannot  give  validity  to  the 
agreement,  because  it  was  void  at  its  beginning.  *A  law  may, 
however,  have  the  effect  of  suspending  an  agreement  that  was 
originally  valid,  and  which  it  makes  impossible  without  viola- 
tion of  law;  and  yet  leave  the  contract  so  far  subsisting  that 
upon  a  repeal  of  the  law  the  force  and  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract remains,  (c)  It  would  seem  that  a  prevention  by  the  law 
of  a  foreign  covintry  is  no  excuse,  because  this  does  not  make 
the  act  unlawful  in  the  view  of  the  law  which  determines  the 
obligation  of  the  contract.  The  subject  of  illegal  contracts  is 
fully  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


covenant  upon  a  charter-party  for  the 
freif.'^ht  of  a  ship.  Tlie  defendant  pleaded 
tliat  the  shi])  was  loaded  with  French 
goods  prohibited  by  law  to  be  imported. 
And  upon  demurrer  judfiment  was  given 
for  the  ]ilaintitf,  for  the  court  were  all  of 
opinion  that  if  the  thing  to  be  done  was 
lawful  at  the  time  when  the  defendant 
entered  into  the  eovenant,  though  it  was 
afterwards  prohibited  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, yet  the  covenant  was  binding. 
But  in  the  case  of  Brewster  v.  Kitehin,  1 
Ld.  Kaym.  317,  321,  A.  D.  1698,  a  differ- 
ent and  a  more  rational  doctrine  is  estab- 
lished. It  is  there  said  :  '  For  the  differ- 
ence wlien  an  act-  of  parliament  will 
amount  to  a  repeal  of  a  eovenant  and 
when  not,  is  this  ;  when  a  man  covenants 
not  to  do  a  thing  which  was  lawful  for 
him  to  do,  .and  an  act  of  parliament  comes 
after  and  compels  him  to  do  it,  then  the 
act  repeals  the  covenant;  and  rice  versa. 
But  when  a  man  covenants  not  to  do  a 
thing  which  was  unlawful  at  the  time  of 
the  eovenant,  and  afterwards  an  act  makes 
it  lawful,  the  act  does  not  repeal  the  cov- 
enant.' In  1  Salkeld,  198,  where  the 
6ame  case  is  reported,  the  proposition  is 
thus  stated  :  '  Where  H.  covenants  not  to 
do  an  act  or  tiling  wliich  was  lawful  to  do, 
and  an  act  of  parliament  comes  after  and 
compels  him  to  do  it,  the  statute  repeals 
the  covenant.    So  if  H.  covenants  to  do  a 


thing  which  is  lawful,  and  an  act  of  par- 
liament comes  in  and  hinders  him  from 
doing  it,  the  covenant  is  repealed.  But  if 
a  man  covenants  not  to  do  a  tiling  which 
then  was  unlawful,  and  an  act  comes  and 
makes  it  lawful  to  do  it,  such  act  of  par- 
liament does  not  repeal  the  covenant.'  " 
And  see  Bennett  ?'.  Woolfolk,  1.5  Geo.  213. 
As  to  the  dissolution  of  contracts  by  a 
declaration  of  war,  see  Reid  v.  Hoskins, 
30  E.  L.  &  E.  406. 

(c)  Thus  in  Baylies  v.  Fettyplace,  7 
Mass.  32.5,  it  was  held  that  a  law  of  the 
United  States  laying  an  embargo  for  an 
unlimited  time,  and  afterwards  repealed, 
did  not  extinguish  a  promise  to  deliver 
debentures,  but  operated  as  a  suspension 
onlv  during  the  continuance  of  the  law. 
So  "in  Hadley  v.  Clarke,  8  T.  K.  259, 
where  the  defendants  contracted  to  carry 
the  plaintiff's  goods  from  Liverpool  to 
Leghorn,  and  on  the  vessel's  arrival  at 
Falmouth  in  the  course  of  her  voynge,  an 
embargo  was  laid  on  her  "  until  the  fur- 
ther order  of  council ; "  it  was  held  that 
such  embargo  only  suspended  the  execu- 
tion, but  did  not  dissolve  the  contract  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  that  even  after  two 
years,  when  the  embargo  was  taken  off,  the 
defendants  were  answerable  to  the  plain- 
tiff in  damages  for  the  non-performance 
of  their  contract. 
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SECTION    IV. 

OF   DEFENCES   RESTING    UPON    THE   ACTS    OR   OMISSIONS    OF   THE 

PLAINTIFF. 

It  is  a  good  defence  to  an  action  on  a  contract,  that  the  obli- 
gation to  perforin  the  act  required,  was  dependent  upon  some 
other  thing  which  the  other  party  was  to  do,  and  has  failed  to 
do.  And  if  before  the  one  party  has  done  any  thing,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  other  party  will  not  be  able  to  do  that  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  do,  this  will  be  a  sufficient  *reason  why  the 
first  party  should  do  nothing,  (d)  And  this  excuse  is  valid, 
although  the  omission  by  the  other  party  to  do  the  thing  re- 
quired of  him,  was  produced  by  causes  which  he  could  neither 
foresee  nor  control.  And  even  if  it  is  provided  that  the  thing 
shall  be  done  "  unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  accident,"  the 
accident  to  excuse  the  not  doing,  must  be  not  only  unavoidable, 
but  must  render  the  act  physically  impossible,  and  not  merely 
unprofitable  and  inexpedient  by  reason  of  an  increase  of  labor 
and  cost,  (e) 

If  one  bound  to  perform  a  future  act,  before  the  time  for 
doing  it  declares  his  intention  not  to  do  it,  this  is  no  breach  of 
his  contract ;  (/)  but  if  his  declaration  be  not  withdrawn  when 


(d)  Caines  v.  Smith,  15  M.  &  W.  189, 
where  deft'iidiint  liad  proiiiised  to  niariy 
phiiiitifr,  liiit  married  another  woTiian. 
To  an  action  for  breach  of  promise,  a 
plea  liy  dcfciKhmt  that  lie  iiad  never  heeii 
requested  hy  the  jihiintill"  to  perform  Ills 
contract  was  held  ill.  Johnston  r.  Caul- 
kins,  1  Johns.  Cas.  110,  wherein  a  sinular 
action  it  was  held  that  if  the  defenihmt 
has  fitisroiiilcd,  the  jilaliitifr  need  not  show 
an  offer  to  marry  him.  And  see  other 
instances  of  the  same  principle  in  Short 
V.  Stone,  8  Q.  B.  Hep.  .'J.^jK  ;  Lovelock  v. 
rranklyn,  id.  .'{Tl  ;  Ford  r.  Tilev,  fi  15.  & 
C.  325;  IJowdcIl  r.  J'arsons,  "lO  East, 
359. 

(f)   See  inilf,  ]>.  184,  n.  (r.) 

(/■)  I'hill|.otts  r.  Evans,  5  1\I.  .^  W. 
477;  Hiph  y  '•.  M'Clure,  4  E.xch.  H.;i4.'')  ; 
Lei^jh  ,-.  I'iiterson,  2  J.  15.  Moore,  588. 
I'liis  princi|)le,  however,  is  drawn  in  ques- 
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tion  by  the  recent  case  of  Hochstcr  i\ 
])e  Latour,  20  E.ng.  Law  &  Etp  157, 
where  it  was  hehl  that  if  A  engages  to 
emjjloy  B  in  his  service,  the  term  to  com- 
mence at  a  future  ihiy,  and  l)efore  that 
day  A  changes  his  mind  and  refuses  to 
eni])loj'  him,  this  is  a  breach  of  the  con- 
tract, and  B  may  liave  his  action  for  such 
breach  imincdldicJy,  and  is  not  bound  to 
wait  until  the  (hiy  tiie  service  was  to  com- 
mence. A  in  sut'h  ease  has  no  right  to  a 
locKs  ]ia'r)it(')iti(f.  See  tht^  ease  fully  stated, 
iintf,  p.  179,  n.  (t).  So  it  was  held  in 
Cort  i\  Ambergate,  &c.  Kailway  Co.  6 
Eng.  Law  &  E([.  K.  230,  that  where  there 
is  an  executory  contract  for  the  manufac- 
turing ami  SMjjply  of  goods  from  time  to 
timi',  to  be  paid  f(jr  after  delivery,  if  the 
jiiirchaser,  having  accc])ted  and  ))iud  for  a 
]iortion  of  the  goods  contracted  for,  gives 
notice  to  the  vendor  not  to  nuvnufacture 
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the  time  comes  for  the  act  to  be  done,  it  constitutes  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  default  of  the  other  party.  In  all  cases  what- 
ever, a  promisor  will  be  discharged  from  all  liability  when  the 
non-performance  of  his  obligation  is  caused  by  the  act,  or  the 
fault,  of  the  other  contracting  party,  (g-) 

*The  validity  of  many  of  these  defences,  resting  upon  the 
act  or  default  of  the  other  party,  must  depend  upon  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  sometimes  difficult,  whether  the  contracts  are  in 
fact  dependent,  or  independent.  There  are  cases,  and  especially 
some  early  ones,  which  seem  to  be  severe,  and  more  technical 
than  rational ;  but  of  late  the  courts  incline  to  decide  these 
questions  as  good-sense  and  common  justice  require.  But 
there  are  rules  by  which  they  are  guided  in  this  matter,  if  not 
controlled ;  and  we  would  add  to  what  we  have  already  said  on 
this  subject,  that  the  classes  of  engagements  contained  in  a 
contract  —  dependent,  concurrent,  and  independent  —  may  be 
thus  distinguished.  Where  the  agreements  go  to  the  whole  of 
the  consideration  on  both  sides,  the  promises  are  dependent, 
and  one  of  them  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  other.  If  the 
agreements  go  to  a  part  only  of  the  consideration  on  both  sides, 
and  a  breach  may  be  paid  for  in  damages,  the  promises  are  so 
far  independent.  If  money  is  to  be  paid  on  a  day  certain,  in 
consideration  of  a  thing  to  be  performed  at  an  earlier  day,  the 
performance  of  this  thing  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  pay- 
ment; and  if  the  money  is  to  be  paid  in  instalments,  some 
before  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  and  some  when  it  is  done,  the 
doing  of  the  thing  is  not  a  condition  precedent  to  the  former 
payments,  but  is  to  the  latter.  And  if  there  is  a  day  for  the 
payment  of  the  money,  and  this  comes  before  the  day  fixed  for 
the  doing  of  the  thing,  or  before  the  time  when  the  thing,  from 
its  nature,  can  be  performed,  then  the  payment  is  at  all  events 
obligatory,  and  an  action  may  be  brought  for  it  independently 

any  more,  as  he  has  no  occasion  for  them,  would  have  tendered  it  hut  for  the  evasion 

and  will  not  accept  or  paj-  for  them,  tlie  of  the  other  party,  this  was   held  to  be 

vendor  having  been  desirous  and  able  to  equivalent  to  a  tender.     Borden  v.  Bor- 

complete  tlio  contract,  he  may,  without  den,  5   Mass.   67.     And   see  Com.  Dig. 

manufacturing  and  tendering  the  rest  of  Condition,  L.  (6)  ;  Goodwin  r.  Holbrook, 

the  goods,  maintain  an  action  against  the  4  Wend.   377 ;    Whitney  i\    Spencer,   4 

purchaser  for  breach  of  the  contract.  Cow.  39 ;  People  v.  Baitlett,  3  liill,  570  ; 

(g)  Thus,   where  one  was    bound    to  Grandy  v.  McCleese,   2   Jones    (N.   C.) 

deliver  a  deed  on  a  day  certahi,  and  at  L.  Hep.  142 ;  Warters  v.  Herring,  id.  46. 
the  day  was  ready  with  tlie   deed,   and 
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of  the  act  to  be  done.  Concurrent  promises  are^  those  where 
the  acts  to  be  performed  are  simultaneous,  and  either  party  may- 
sue  the  other  for  a  breach  of  the  contract,  on  showing  either^ 
that  he  was  able,  ready,  and  willing  to  do  his  act  at  the  proper 
time  and  in  the  proper  way,  or  that  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  it,  or  being  so  ready  to  do  it,  by  the  act  or  default  of  the 
other  contracting  party.  (A) 

The  defendant  may  rely  on  the  fact  that  the  contract  has 
been  rescinded ;  and  this  may  have  been  done  by  rnutual  con- 
sent, or  by  the  plaintiff,  who  had  the  right  to  do  so,  or  by  *the 
defendant,  if  he  had  the  right,  (i)  Generally,  as  a  contract  can 
be  made  only  by  the  consent  of  all  the  contracting  parties,  it 
can  be  rescinded  only  by  the  consent  of  all.  {j)  But  this  con- 
sent need  not  be  expressed   as   an   agreement,  [k)     If  either 


[h)  See  this  subject  considered  and  the 
authorities  cited,  ante,  p.  36,  et  seq. 

(t)  I5ut  where  a  party  has  a  right  to 
rescind  a  contract,  and  no  specified  time 
is  allowed,  he  must  rescind  within  a  sea- 
sonable time.  Hodgson  v.  Davies,  2 
Campb.  o3U ;  OkcU  v.  Smith,  1  Starkie, 
107  ;  Prosser  v.  Hooper,  1  Moore,  106. 
Whicii  is  a  question  of  law  for  the  court, 
and  not  of  fact  for  the  jury.  Kingsley  i\ 
Wallis,  14  Maine,  57  ;  Holbrook  v.  Burt,  22 
Pick.  546.  One  party  may  have  a  right 
to  rescind  a  contract,  which  may  yet  be 
binding  upon  the  other,  and  although  the 
contract  was,  in  a  certain  event,  l)y  its 
terms  to  lie  "  null  and  void."  Thus,  where 
by  Stat.  1 7  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  §  8,  the  vendor 
sit  an  auction  was  empowered  to  make  it  a 
condition  of  sale  that  the  ])ur(]iaser  should 
pay  tlic  aurtioii-<liity  in  addition  to  the 
purcliasc-moucy,  and  it  was  declared  that 
upon  his  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay  the 
9»ime,  tin-  liidding  "should  be  null  and 
void  to  ill!  intents  and  purposes;  "  it  was 
held  tliat  the  contract  is  not  by  reason  of 
sucli  neglect  or  refusal  absolutely  i-oid,  but 
i»i(tl<ilili  (iidy,  at  the  ojjtioti  of  tiie  vendor. 
Malins  /•.  iMvennin,  6  Scott,  187. 

(j)  VVIiethcr  there  has  been  a  rescission 
of  the  contract  is  a  (luestion  for  the  juiy. 
Sec  Kitt  I'.  Cassanet,  4  M.  &  G.  898. 

{k)  Tlio  rescission  by  one  party  may  bo 
as  strongly  expressed  by  nets  as  l)y  words. 
Thus  in  (ioodrieh  n.  liallbn,  1  Pick.  57, 
A  agrec<l  to  debver  to  iJ  some  stej)  stones 
which  were  to  bo  paid  for  one  half  in 
m(jncy  and  one  half  in  goods.  Tiie  stones 
were  delivcrcii,  and  II  delivered  some  of 
tlus  goods  u|)f)n  tlio  special  contract.     13 
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having  sued  A  and  recovered  judgment 
for  the  value  of  the  goods  delivered,  de- 
claring upon  the  common  counts  only,  it 
was  held  that  A  might,  upon  the  common 
counts  only,  recover  the  value  of  the  stones. 
So  in  Hill  v.  Green,  4  Pick.  114,  by  a 
contract  under  seal  the  plaintiff  agreed 
that  his  son,  a  minor,  should  work  for  the 
defendant  nine  months,  and  the  defendant 
agreed  to  give  him  therefore  certain  chat- 
tels, which  were  delivered  forthwith,  but 
were  to  remain  the  property  of  the  de- 
fendant until  the  service  should  be  per- 
formed. The  plaintiff  sold  the  chattels 
to  a  stranger,  and  the  l)oy  was  afterwards 
wrongfully  turned  away  by  the  defendant 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term.  The 
defendant  reclaimed  the  chattels,  and  the 
vendee,  knowing  all  the  facts,  settled  the 
dennind  by  paying  him  a  sum  of  money. 
Uriel,  that  the  written  contract  was  re- 
scinded and  that  the  j)laintiff  was  enti- 
tled to  recover  on  a  quantum  meruit  for  the 
service  i)erformed,  but  that  neither  the 
j)laintitr  nor  his  vendee  could  recover 
back  the  money  paid  to  the  defendant. 
In  Qnincy  v.  Tilton,  5  Grecnl.  277,  it  w;is 
held  that  where  parties  agree  to  rescind  a 
sale  once  made  and  j)erfected  without 
fraud,  the  same  formalities  of  delivery, 
&c.,  are  necessary  to  revest  the  i)roperty 
in  the  original  vendor  which  were  neces- 
sary to  pass  it  from  him  to  the  vendee. 
In  James  v.  Cotton,  7  Bing.  266,  the 
plaintiff  engaged  to  let  land  to  the  defend- 
ant on  building  leases,  and  to  lend  him 
£6,000  to  assist  him  in  the  erection  of  20 
liouses  on  the  land.  Defendant  agreed  to 
build  the  houses,   and  convey  them  as 
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party,  without  right,  claims  to  rescind  the  contract,  the  other 
party  need  not  object,  and  if  he  permit  it  to  be  rescinded,  *it  will 
be  done  by  mutual  consent.  Nor  need  this  purpose  of  rescind- 
ing be  expressly  declared  by  the  one  party,  in  order  to  give  to 
the  other  the  right  of  consenting,  and  so  rescinding.  There  may 
be  many  acts  from  which,  the  opposite  party  has  a  right  to  infer 
that  the  party  doing  them  would  rescind;  (/)  and  generally 
where  one  fails  to  perform  his  part- of  the  contract,  or  disables 
himself  from  performing  it,  (m)  the  other  party  may  treat  the 
contract  as  rescinded,  (n)  But  not  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  a 
default  in  his  engagement,  for  he  cannot  take  advantage  of  his 
own  wrong  to  defeat  the  contract.  Nor  if  the  failure  of  the 
other  party  be  but  partial,  leaving  a  distinct  part  as  a  subsisting 
and  executed  consideration,  and  leaving  also  to  the  other  party 


security  for  the  loan,  which  was  to  be  paid 
at  a  time  tixed.  When  six  houses  had  been 
built,  and  part  of  tlie  £6,000  had  been 
advanced,  plaintiif  requested  defendant  not 
to  go  on  with  the  other  fourteen  houses. 
Defendant  desisted.  Held,  that  this 
amounted  to  a  rescission  of  the  contract 
by  mutual  consent,  and  the  plaintiif  was 
allowed  to  recover  the  amount  advanced 
on  a  count  for  money  lent.  —  If  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  it  is  left  in  the 
power  of  the  plaintiff  to  rescind  by  any 
act  of  his,  and  he  does  it,  or  if  the  defend- 
ant aftenvards  consents  to  its  being  re- 
scinded, the  plaintiff  may  ti'cat  the  con- 
tract as  rescinded.  Towers  v.  Barrett,  1 
T.  R. 133. 

(/)  See  preceding  note. 

(m)  Thus  in  Keys  v.  Harwood,  2  Com. 
B.  905,  A  agreed  to  board  B  and  to  re- 
ceive pay  in  certain  goods.  Before  the 
time  of  payment  arrived,  B  allowed 
those  goods  to  be  seized  and  sold  on  exe- 
cution against  him.  This  was  held  a 
rescission  of  the  contract,  and  A  was  al- 
lowed to  recover  on  a  general  count,  and 
without  reference  to  the  special  conti'act. 
So  in  Planehe  v.  Colbuni,  8  Bingham,  14, 
where  A  agreed  to  write  a  treatise  for  a 
periodical  publication,  which,  before  the 
treatise  was  completed,  the  defendant  dis- 
continued, this  was  considered  an  aban- 
donment of  the  contract  l)ythe  defendant, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  recover 
on  a  quantum  meruit,  without  completing 
the  treatise.  See  Shaw  v.  The  Turnpike 
Co.  2  Penn.  454,  3  id.  445;  King  v. 
Hutchins,  8  Fost.   561,  also  AVm-den  of 
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the  Church  of  St.  Louis  v.  Kerwan,  9 
Louis.  Ann.  Rep.  31.  In  Dubois  v.  Dela- 
ware Canal  Co.  4  Wend.  285,  Maraj,  J., 
said  :  "  Every  breach  of  a  special  agree- 
ment by  one  party  does  not  authorize  the 
other  to  treat  it  as  rescinded ;  but  there 
are  some  breaches  that  do  amount  to  an 
abandonment  of  it.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, any  precise  rule,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  breach  of  a  contract,  certainly 
settles  the  question  whether  it  is  thereby 
abandoned  or  not ;  but  if  the  act  of  one 
party  be  such  as  necessarily  to  prevent  the 
other  from  performing  on  his  part  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  his  agreement,  the 
contract  may,  I  think,  be  considered  as 
rescinded." 

(«)  But  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Thus  in  Weaker  v.  Sessions,  6  Taunton, 
154,  the  plaintiff  covenanted  to  furnish 
the  defendant  all  the  malt  he  sliould  want 
for  a  certain  specified  period,  which  should 
be  "good,  well  dried,  and  marketable." 
The  defendant  covenanted  to  buy  all  his 
malt  of  the  plaintiff',  and  not  to  buy  else- 
where, unless  the  plaintiff  neglected  or 
refused  to  deliver  him  good  malt  on  request. 
The  plaintiff  having  delivered  ))ad  malt, 
the  defendant  ])0ught  of  others,  without 
having  first  requested  the  plaintiff  to 
furnish  better.  The  court  held  that  the 
non-compliance  by  the  plaintiff,  merely  in 
delivering  bad  malt  for  good,  did  not 
authorize  a  rescission  of  the  contract,  and 
that  the  defendant  was  liable  for  purchas- 
ing of  others,  before  the  j)lahuiff  had 
refused  or  neglected  on  request  to  funiish 
better. 
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his  action  for  damages  for  the  part  not  performed,  (nn)  Gener- 
ally, no  contract  can  be  rescinded  by  one  of  the  parties,  unless 
both  can  be  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  before 
the  contract  *\vas  made,  (o)     If,  therefore,  one  of  the  parties  has 


(nn)  In  Franklin  v.  Miller,  4  Ad.  & 
Ell.  599,  LIttkdale,  J.,  says:  "It  is  a 
clearly  recognized  piiuciple  that,  if  there 
is  oulv  a  partial  failure  of  performance  by 
one  party  to  a  contract,  for  which  ftiere 
may  be  a  compensation  in  damages,  the 
contract  is  not  put  an  end  to."  See  ante, 
p.  43,  n. 

(o)  Hunt  V.  Silk,  5  East,  449,  the  lead- 
ing case  upon  this  point.  There  A  agreed, 
in  consideration  of  .£10,  to  let  a  house  to 
B,  which  A  was  to  repair  and  execute  a 
lease  of  within  ten  cknjs,  but  B  was  to  have 
immediate  possession,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  aforesaid  was  to  execute  a  counter- 
part and  pay  the  rent.  B  took  possession 
and  paid  £10  immediately,  but  A  neg- 
lected to  execute  the  lease  and  make  the 
repairs  beyond  the  period'of  the  ten  days, 
notwithstanding  which  B  still  continued  in 
possession :  Held,  that  B  could  not,  by 
quitting  the  house  for  the  default  of  A,  re- 
scind tiie  contract  and  recover  back  the  £10 
in  an  action  for  money  had  and  received, 
but  could  only  declare  for  a  breach  of  the 
special  contract ;  for  a  contract  cannot  be 
rescinded  by  one  party  for  the  default  of 
the  other,  uidess  botli  can  be  put  in  statu 
quo  as  before  the  contract ;  and  here  B 
had  liad  an  intermediate  possession  of  the 
premises  under  tlic  agreement.  And 
Lord  EllenliuroiKjIi  said  :  "  Where  a  con- 
tract is  to  be  rescinded  at  all,  it  must  bo 
rescinded  in  toto,  and  the  {)arties  put  in 
statu  f/uo.  But  here  was  an  intermediate 
occupation,  a  part  execution  of  the  agree- 
ment, which  was  incapable  of  lieing  ro- 
sciuded.  If  the  plaiiititf  miglit  occupy 
tlie  premises  two  days  beyond  the  time 
wlien  till!  repairs  were  to  have  been 
done  and  tlic  lease  exccut'cd,  and  yet 
rescind  tlie  contract,  why  might  he  not 
rescind  it  after  a  twelvemonth  on  the  same 
account?  'i'his  objection  cannot  be  got- 
U-n  rid  of:  the  iiarlics  (uiinot  be  jnit  lit 
statu  ipio."  So  in  Beed  r.  Bhuidford,  2 
Y.  &  Jer.  278,  where  tlie  master  and  part- 
owner  of  a  vessel  agreed  to  purchase  tlic 
moiety  of  liis  jiartncr,  ami  having  paid 
the  |)urcliasc-m<)ni-v  and  received  the  title 
deeds,  wliicii  lie  deposited  as  a  security 
with  a  third  person,  liad  tlie  entire  jiosses- 
BJon  of  tlie  vessel  given  up  to  him,  but  his 
iinrtner  afterwards  refused  to  execute  a 
ImH  of  sale,  (jr  refund  tiio  money;  it  was 
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held  that  an  action  for  money  had  and  re- 
ceived would  not  lie  to  recover  the  pur- 
chase-money, as  the  parties  could  not  be 
restored  to  their  original  situation.  Alex- 
ander, C.  B.,  said  :  "  In  order  to  sustain 
an  action  in  this  form,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  parties  should,  by  the  plaintiif 's  re- 
covering the  verdict,  be  placed  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  they  oinginally 
were  before  the  contract  was  entered  into. 
The  plaintiff  has,  by  his  intermediate  oc- 
cupation, derived  the  profits  of  the  vessel ; 
if  he  has  not,  he  might  have  done  so  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  de- 
fendant might  have  made  had  he,  during 
the  time,  had  any  control  over  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  said,  that 
the  situation  of  the  parties  has  not  been 
altered;  and  that,  by  the  plaintiff's  re- 
covering in  this  action,  their  original  posi- 
tion may  be  restored.  Besides  this,  the 
defendant's  title  deeds  have  been  deposited 
by  the  plaintiff  as  a  security  for  the 
money  advanced  to  him.  How  could  the 
defendant,  in  this  respect,  be  restored  to 
liis  original  situation  by  this  action  ?  He 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  defendant  for  his 
title  deeds,  and  cannot  recover  them  by 
any  process  in  this  cause.  I  think  the 
objection  is  unanswerable,  and  that  the 
rale  for  a  nonsuit  must  be  made  absolute." 
And  Vaughan,  B.,  said  :  "  The  decision 
in  Hunt  v.  Silk  lays  down  a  vci-y  clear 
and  just  rule  in  these  cases :  if  the  cir- 
cumstances be  such,  that,  by  rescinding 
the  contract,  the  rights  of  neither  party 
are  injured,  in  that  case,  if  one  contract- 
uig  party  v.ill  not  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
engagement,  the  other  may  rescind  the 
contract,  and  maintain  his  action  for 
money  had  and  received,  to  recover  back 
what  he  may  have  jiaid  upon  the  faith  of 
it."  —  And  where  one  i)arty  elects  to  re- 
scind a  contract  for  fraud,  he  must  return 
the  consideration  received  before  any  right 
of  action  accrues,  and  it  is  not  enough  to 
notify  the  ])arty  defrauding,  and  call  upon 
him  to  come  and  receive  the  goods.  Nor- 
ton V.  Young,  3  Greenl.  30.  But  in  the 
cjvsc  of  Massoii  v.  Bovet,  1  Denio,  69,  it 
was  said  that  though  the  general  rule  is, 
tliat  the  [)arty  who  would  rescind  a  con- 
tract on  the  ground  of  fraud,  for  the  pur- 
jiosc  of  recovering  what  lie  has  advanced 
upon  it,  must  restore  the  other  party  to 
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derived  an  advantage  from  a  partial  performance,  he  cannot 
hold  *this  and  consider  the  contract  as  rescinded  because  of  the 
non-performance  of  the  residue ;  (p)  but  must  do  all  that  Ihe 
contract  obliges  him  to  do,  and  seek  his  remedy  in  damages. 
And  if  the  thing  to  be  done  on  the  one  side  as  the  consideration 
of  the  agreement  on  the  other  side,  is  to  be  done  at  several 
times,  a  failure  at  one  time  will  not  generally  authorize  the 
other  party  to  treat  the  whole  contract  as  rescinded ;  although, 
even  in  such  continuing  cases,  this  partial  failure  may  be  so 
destructive  of  the  contract  as  to  give  the  other  party  the  right 
to  consider  it  as  wholly  rescinded,  (q) 


SECTION    V. 


ACCORD   AND    SATISFACTION. 

Another  sufficient  defence  is  accord  and  satisfaction ;  which 
is  substantially  another  agreement  between  the  parties  in  satis- 
faction of  the  former  one,  and  also  an  execution  of  the  latter 
agreement.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  rule,  that  accord 
without  satisfaction  is  no  bar  to  an  action ;  and  it  used  to  be 
laid  down  in  the  earlier  books  with  great  exactness,  that  the 
execution  of  the  accord  must  be  complete  and  perfect,  (r)     So, 

the  condition  in  which  lie  stood  before  the  298;  Stevens  v.  Gushing,  1   N.  11.    17; 

contract  was  made ;  yet,  where  the  pai-ty  Perley  v.  Balch,  23  Pick.  283. 
wlio   practised   the  fraud   has   entangled         (p)  And   if  one  party  has  derived  all 

and  complicated  the  subject  of  the  con-  the  intended  benefit  from  a  contract,  the 

tract  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  im-  agreement  to  rescind  the  contract  will  not 

possible  that  he  should  be  restored  to  his  bar  the  plaintiff  from  some  remedy.   Thus 

former  condition,  the  party  injured,  upon  to  an  actioiLfor  goods  sold  and  delivered, 

restoring,  or  offering  to  restore  what  he  it  is  no  defc*  ce  that  the  goods  were  sold 

has  received,  and  doing  whatever  is  in  his  in  pursuance  of  a  special  contract,  which 

power  to  undo  what  has  been  done  in  the  was  afterwards  rescinded  and  annulled  by 

execution  of  the  contract,  may  rescind  it  both    parties.     Edwards  v.    Chapman,    1 

and  i-ecover  what  he  has  advanced.     See  M.    &     W.    231,    Parke,     B.,    saying  : 

fmther  upon  this  point,  per  Tindul,  C.  J.,  "A  duty  ax-ises  from  the  contract  of  sale, 

in   Fitt  V.   Cassanet,  4   M.    &   G.    903 ;  which   cannot  be  got  rid  of  without   an 

Blackburn  v.  Smith,  2  Exch.  K.  783 ;  accord  and  satisfaction." 
Junkins  r.  Simpson,  14  Maine,  364  ;  Cool-  (7)  See  s!//)ra,  n.  (w). 
idge  V.  Brigham,  1   Mete.  547  ;  Peters  v.         (/■)    Cock    v.   Ilonychurch,   T.   Ravm. 

Gooch,  4  Blackf.  515;  Turnpike  Co.  v.  203,  2  Keble,  690.     Trespass  for  an*  as- 

Commonwealth,  2  Watts,  433  ;  Brown  v.  sault.     Plea,  a  co?iro?<f  between  the  parties, 

Witter,  10  Ohio,   142;  Johnson  i\  Jack-  that  the  defendant  should  pay  plaintitf  £3, 

son,  27  Miss.  498 ;  Allen  v.  Edgerton,  3  and  his  attorney's  bill,  and  that  he  had 

Verm.  442 ;  Luey  i-.  Bimdy,  9  N.  H.  R.  paid  the  £3,  and  was  ready  to  pay  the 
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indeed,  it  must  be  now,  except  where  the  *new  promise  itself  is 
by  the  accord  or  agreement  the  satisfaction  for  the  debt  or 
broken  contract.  The  party  holding  the  claim  may  agree  to 
take  a  new  promise  of  the  other  in  satisfaction  of  it;  or 
he  may  agree  to  receive  a  new  undertaking  when  the  same  shall 
be  executed,  as  a  satisfaction.  In  either  case  he  will  be  held  to 
his  bargain,  and  only  to  that.  \s)     Whether  the  new  promise 


attorney's  hill,  but  he  never  showed  him 
any.  This  was  held  no  defence,  because 
the  accord  was  not  ichoUy  executed.  See 
also,  Peytoe's  case,  9  Rep.  79  b  ;  Anony- 
mous, Cro.  Eliz.  46 ;  Case  v.  Barber,  T. 
Ra\TO.  450,  T.  Jones,  158;  Bree  v.  Say- 
ler,"  2  Keble,  332  ;  Hall  v.  Seabright,  2 
Keble,  534;  Brown  v.  Wade,  2  Keble, 
851  ;  Frentress  v.  Markle,  2  Iowa,  R. 
553  ;  Coit  v.  Houston,  3  Johns.  Cas.  243 ; 
Watkinson  v.  Inglesby,  5  Johns.  386  ; 
Frost  r.  Johnson,  8  Ohio,  393 ;  Woodruff 
V.  Dobbins,  7  Blackf.  582;  Ballard  v. 
Noaks,  2  Pike,  45  ;  Brooklyn  Bank  v. 
De  Grauw,  23  Wend.  342 ;  Bryant  v.  Proc- 
tor, 14  B.  Monroe,  457  ;  Bigelow  v.  Bald- 
win, 1  Gray,  245. 
*  (s)  Babcock  v.  Hawkins,  23  Verm.  R. 
56i .  This  was  an  action  uf  book  account. 
It  appeared  that  after  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  the  parties  met,  and  the  de- 
fendant agreed  to  give  a  note  for  thirty 
dollars  to  the  ])laintiff,  and  pay  all  the 
plaintiff's  costs  in  the  suit,  excej)t  the  writ 
and  service.  Tlie  defendant  executed  the 
note  and  agreed  to  pay  tlie  costs,  as  above 
stated  ;  and  the  jdaintiff  then  executed 
and  delivercil  to  him  a  receijit  in  these 
words  :  —  "  Received  of  Peter  Hawkins 
thirtv  dollars  by  note  given  per  this  date, 
in  full  to  settle  all  book  a(;counts  up  to 
this  date  ; "  and  the  suit,  as  well  as  tiie 
subject-matter  of  the  suit,  was  considered 
as  settled  by  the  partirs.  Tlie  defendant 
never  p:ii<l  any  ])orti(jn  of  tlie^costs,  but 
paid  ])iirt  of  tlie  note;  and  for  tlie  reason 
that  the  defendant  had  not  paid  the  costs 
the  ])laiiitiir  refused  to  discontinue  the 
suit.  Upon  these  facts,  found  by  an  audi- 
tor, the  county  court  remlered  judgment 
for  tlie  defendant,  wliicli  was  allirmeil  l)y 
the  supreme  court.  Jicdjicld,  ,].,  in  de- 
livering the  o]iiiiioii  of  tlie  <'ourt,  said  : 
"  We  tliiiik  it  must  be  regardtMl  as  fully 
settled,  that  an  agreement  ii|M)n  stitticient 
consideration,  fully  execute<i,  so  as  to 
have  operated  in  tlie  minds  of  the  parties, 
ji«  u  full  satisfaction  and  settlement  of  a 
j)reexisting  contract  or  account  between 
th".  parties,  is  to   be  regarded  as  a  valid 

[  IHl  ] 


settlement,  whether  the  new  contract  be 
ever  paid  or  not,  and  that  the  jjarty  is 
bound  to  sue  u])on  the  new  contract,  if 
such  were  the  agreement  of  the  parties. 
This  is  certainly  the  common  understand- 
ing of  the  matter.  It  is  reasonable,  and 
we  think  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
strictest  principles  of  technical  law.  1. 
There  is  no  want  of  consideration  in  any 
such  case,  where  one  contract  is  substi- 
tuted for  another,  and  especially  so  where 
the  amount  due  upon  the  former  contract 
or  account  is  matter  of  dispute.  The 
liquidating  a  disputed  claim  is  always  a 
sufficient  consideration  for  a  new  promise. 
Holcomb  V.  Stimpson,  8  Vt.  141.  2.  The 
accord  is  sufficiently  executed,  when  all  is 
done  which  the  party  agrees  to  accept  in 
satisfaction  of  the  preexisting  obligation. 
This  is  ordinarily  a  matter  of  intention, 
and  should  be  evidenced  by  some  express 
agreement  to  that  effiict,  or  by  some  un- 
equivocal act  evidencing  such  a  ])urpose. 
This  may  be  done  by  suiTcnder  of  former 
securities,  by  release  or  receipt  in  full,  or 
in  any  other  mode.  All  that  is  requisite 
is,  that  tlie  debtor  should  have  executed 
the  new  contract  to  that  jjoint  whence  it 
was  to  operate  as  satisfaction  of  the  pre- 
existing liability,  in  tlie  present  tense. 
That  is  shown  in  the  present  case,  by 
executing  a  receipt  in  full,  the  same  as  if 
the  old  contract  had  been  upon  note,  or 
bill,  and  tlie  jiapers  had  been  surrendered. 
3.  In  every  case  where  one  security  or 
contract  is  agreed  to  lie  received  in  lieu 
of  another,  whether  the  substituted  con- 
tract be  of  the  same  or  a  higher  grade,  the 
action,  in  case  of  failure  to  perform,  must 
be  upon  the  substituted  contract.  And  in 
the  present  case,  as  it  is  obvious  to  us, 
that  the  plaiiitills  agreed  to  accept  the 
note,  and  the  defendant's  jiroinise  to  pay 
the  costs  in  full  satisfaction,  and  in  the 
jilace  of  the  former  liability,  the  defendant 
remained  liable  only  upon  the  new  con- 
tract. 4.  In  alt  cases  where  tlic  party 
intends  to  retain  his  former  remedy  he 
will  neither  surrender  or  release  it;  and 
whether   the  party  shall  be  permitted  to 
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shall  have  by  itself  the  *efFect  of  satisfying  the  original  claim 
must  be  determined  by  a  construction  of  the  new  agreement. 
Generally,  but  not  universally,  if  the  new  promise  be  founded 
upon  a  new  consideration,  and  is  clearly  binding  on  the  original 
promisor,  this  is  a  satisfaction  of  the  former  claim ;  (t)  and 
otherwise  it  is  no  satisfaction,  {u)  But  even  this  last  kind  of 
prornise,  if  it  be  fully  performed,  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  way,  (and  not  merely  tendered,)  may  become  then  a  satis- 
faction, (v)     *If  the  new  promise  is  executory,  and  is  not  bind- 


sue  upon  his  original  contract  is  matter  of 
intention  always,  unless  the  new  contract 
be  of  a  hij^lier  grade  of  contract,  in  which 
case  it  will  always  merge  the  former  con- 
tract, notwithstanding  the  agreement  of 
the  debtor  to  still  remain  liable  upon  the 
original  contract."  So  in  Com.  Dig.  tit. 
Accord,  (B.  4,)  it  is  said  that  "an  accord, 
with  mutual  promises  to  perform,  is  good  ; 
though  the  thing  be  not  performed  at  the 
time  of  the  action,  for  the  party  has  a 
remedy  to  compel  the  performance.  Yet 
the  remedy  ought  to  be  such  that  the 
party  might  have  ttiken  it  upon  the  mutual 
promise  at  the  time  of  the  agreement." 
And  in  Sard  v.  Khodes,  1  M.'&  W.  153, 
which  was  assumpsit  by  the  indorsee 
against  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  £43,  the  defendant  pleaded  that,  after 
the  bill  became  due,  one  G.  P.,  the  drawer 
of  the  bill,  made  his  promissory  note  for 
£44,  and  delivered  the  same  to  the  plain- 
tiff in  full  satisfaction  and  discharge  of 
the  bill.  Replication,  that  although  he, 
the  plaintiff  accepted  the  note  in  full  satis- 
faction and  discharge  of  the  bill,  yet  that 
the  note  was  not  paid  when  due,  and  still 
remained  unpaid  :  —  Held,  that  the  repli- 
cation was  bad,  and  that  the  plaintiff, 
having  accepted  the  note  in  full  satisfac- 
tion and  discharge  of  the  bill,  could  not 
sue  upon  the  latter.  Held,  also,  that  the 
plea  was  sufficient.  And  see  to  the  same 
effect  Good  v.  Cheesman,  2  B.  &  Ad. 
328  ;  Evans  v.  Powis,  1  Exch.  601 .  But 
the  rule  established  by  these  cases  has 
made  no  material  change  in  the  form  of 
the  plea.  It  is  still  time  that  an  accord 
without  satisfaction  is  not  good.  There- 
fore if  a  defendant  intends  to  set  up  a 
new  promise  without  performance  in  bar 
of  an  action,  he  must  take  care  to  aver 
distinctly  that  it  was  agreed  tliat  the  new 
promise  should  be  received  in  satisfaction. 
If  he  sets  forth  the  agreement  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  appears  upon  the  face  of 
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the  plea  that  performance,  and  not  the 
promise  to  perform,  was  to  be  received  in 
satisfaction,  and  does  not  aver  perform- 
ance, the  plea  will  of  course  be  bad. 
This  will  explain  several  recent  English 
cases,  which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to 
be  at  variance  with  what  is  stated  in  the 
text.  See  Reeves  v.  Heame,  1  M.  &  W. 
323  ;  CoUingboume  v.  Mantell,  5  M.  & 
W.  289  ;  Carter  r.  Wormald,  1  Exch.  R. 
81 ;  Gilford  v.  Whittaker,  6  Q.  B.  Rep. 
249;  Griffiths  v.  Owen,  13  M.  &  W.  58  ; 
Harris  v.  Reynolds,  7  Q.  B.  71  ;  Ga- 
briel V.  Dresser,  29  E.  L.  &  E.  266  ;  Bay- 
lev  u.  Homan,  3  Bine.  N.  C.  920 ;  James 
?;.'David,  5  T.  R.  141  ;  Allies  v.  Probyn, 
5  T>Twh.  1079. 

(t)  Com.  Dig.  Accord,  (B.  4);  Good 
V.  Cheesman,  2  B.  &  Ad.  328,  per  Parke, 
J.;  Cartwright  v.  Cooke,  3  B.  &  Ad. 
701  ;  Evans  v.  Powis,  1  Exch.  R.  607 ; 
Baylev  '.'.  Homan,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  921  ; 
Wentworth  r.  BuUen,  9  B.  &  C.  850.  In 
Pope  V.  Tunstall,  2  Pike,  209,  it  was  held 
that  in  debt  on  a  bond,  a  plea  avemng 
that  before  suit  brought,  the  obligees  in 
the  bond  had  taken  a  third  person  into 
partnership,  and  that  the  defendant,  with 
two  securities,  executed  to  tlie  new  part- 
nership a  bond  on  longer  time  which  was 
accepted  and  received  in  full  satisfaction 
and  discharge  of  the  bond  sued  on,  is 
good  in  bar  as  a  plea  of  accord  and  satis- 
faction. 

((()  Thus,  a  plea  that  the  plaintiff  ac- 
cepted an  order  of  the  defendant  on  a 
third  person  for  a  given  sum,  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  promises,  is  no  bar  to  an 
action  for  the  original  cause  of  indebted- 
ness, nor  is  a  plea  good  as  an  accord  and 
satisfaction  that  the  plaintifl"  agreed  to 
accept  the  note  of  a  third  person,  which, 
on  being  tendered,  he  refused  to  accept. 
Hawlev  v.  Foote,  19  Wend.  516. 

(r)  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Accord,  (B.  4). 
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ing,  it  is  no  satisfaction  until  it  be  executed,  and  although  it  is 
to  be  performed  on  a  future  day  certain,  the  promisee  may  have 
his  original  action  before  the  new  promise  becomes  due.  (w) 
Bat  if  it  be  a  binding  promise,  for  a  new  consideration,  per- 
formable  at  a  future  day  certain,  then  the  original  right  of  action 
is  suspended  until  that  day  comes;  if  the  promise  is  then  duly 
performed,  this  right  is  destroyed;  but  if  the  promise  is  not 
then  duly  performed  this  right  revives,  and  the  promisee  has  his 
election  to  sue  on  the  original  cause  of  action  or  on  the  new 
promise,  unless  by  the  terms  or  the  legal  effect  of  the  new  con- 
tract, the  new  promise  is  itself  a  satisfaction  and  an  extinction 
of  the  old  one.  (x)  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  one 
who  takes  a  promissory  negotiable  note,  on  time,  for  money 
which  is  due  or  to  become  due.  This  note  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  an  agreement  for  delay  or  credit,  and  no  action  can  be 
maintained  on  the  original  cause  of  action  until  the  maturity 
of  the  note  ;  (//)  if  then  the  note  is  not  paid,  an  action  may  be 
brought  upon  the  note,  or  on  the  original  cause  of  action,  unless 
the  facts  show  that  the  promisee  took  the  note  in  payment,  or 
the  law  implies  it,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  (z) 

It  seems  that  a  suit  on  a  written  contract,  as  a  note  of  hand, 
imay  be  barred  by  a  proof  of  the  execution  of  a  parol  contract, 
entered  into  concurrently  with  the  written  contract  and  agreed 
•to  be  taken  in  satisfaction  of  it.  (a) 


(w)  Com.  Di^^  tit.  Accord,  (B.  4).  recover.     And  sec  Sayer  v.  "WagstafF,  5 

(t)  If  siicli  is  tlie  intent  and  effect  of  Beav.  415;  Simon  y.  Lloyd,  2   C.  M.   & 

'the  new   agrcemont,  tiie  remedy   on  tlie  1{.  187. 

■original  cause  iswliolly  gone.     See  snpni,  (z)   See  ante,  p.  136,  nn.  (o),  (/)). 

n.  (.s).     And  sec  fm-tlicr,  Lewis  r.  Lyster,  (a)  Tims,  wliere  u|)()n  the  indorsement 

2  C.  M.  &  11.  704  ;  Kearslake  v.  Morgan,  of    a  note    it    was  agreed    l)y   parol  bc- 

5    T.   K.   hi:i;   Richardson    v.   Rickman,  tween  the   indorser  and   indorsee,  that  if 

cited  in  Kearslake  v.  Morgan,  5  T.   li.  the  former  would  execute  to  the  latter  a 

.513  ;  (irifhtlis  r.  (Jwen,  13  M.  &  W.  63.  deed  for  a  tract  of  land  the  latter  would 
(y)  Kcndrick  v.  Lomax,  2  Or.  &  Jer.  strike  out  tiie  indorsement  and  release  the 
40.').  In  this  case  after  a  liiil  of  (^xctian;;e  indorser  from  ail  liahility  thereon,  and 
became  due,  and  whilst  it  was  in  hindoit,  the  indorser  did  afterwards  execute  a  deed 
•where.it  had  licen  scut  to  he  ])rcscntcd  for  for  tlie  tract  of  land,  which  was  accepted 
payment,  the  person  who  liad  indorsed  it  by  tlie  indorsee  ;  //c/d,  t\u\t  proof  of  these 
to  the  piaiiitifl"  came  to  him  with  another  facts  was  not  evidence  teiuling  to  estab- 
liill  for  the  ^;nll^  ainniini,  and  |)revailed  lisii  a  contract  variant  from  that  contain- 
on  him  lo  tuk''  il  for  and  on  account  of  ed  in  the  written  indorsement,  and  was 
and  in  renewal  of  the  lii>t  liill.  Before  competent  to  establish  an  accord  and  sat- 
tlic  sec((tnl  bill  becam(-  due,  ami  without  i^faction.  Sniitlu'rman  r.  Smith,  3  l)cv. 
delivering  it  back,  tln'  plainlili'  brought  di  Bat.  8;>.  So  wliere  1*.  and  the  defend- 
an  action  on  the  first  bill  against  the  ac-  ant  agreed  to  purchase  a  vessel  together, 
ccptor.     I/ilil,  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  and  the  defendant,  having  received  $190 
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*An  agreement  to  cancel  and  release  mutual  claims,  or  to 
discontinue  mutual  suits,  is  a  mutual  accord  and  satisfaction ; 
and  either  party  may  rely  on  it  as  a  bar  against  the  further  pros- 
ecution of  the  suit  or  claim  by  the  other;  (6)  but  to  make  this 
effectual  as  to  mutual  suits,  the  mutual  release  should  be  under 
seal. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  accord  and  sat- 
isfaction should  go  so  far  as  to  extinguish  the  original  claim. 
If  there  be  a  new  agreement,  resting  on  sufficient  consideration 
and  otherwise  valid,  to  suspend  a  previous  claim  or  cause  of  ac- 
tion, until  the  doing  of  a  certain  thing,  or  the  happening  of  a  spec- 
ified event,  an  action  cannot  be  maintained  on  that  claim  in 
the  mean  time.  But  such  agreement  to  suspend  or  delay  will 
not  be  inferred  from  the  mere  giving  of  collateral  security  with 
power  to  sell  the  same  at  a  certain  time  if  the  debt  be  not  pre- 
viously paid,  (c) 

To  show  that  the  accord  and  satisfaction  were  simultaneous, 
and  consisted  of  the  delivery  of  a  certain  thing,  it  must  be  proved, 
not  only  that  the  thing  was  delivered,  but  that  it  was  received 
in  satisfaction,  [d)    This  delivery  need  *not  have  been  voluntary, 


of  p.,  for  which  he  gave  his  note  on  de- 
mand, purchased  the  vessel  in  his  own 
name,  and  afterwards  signed  a  writing 
which  set  forth  that  a  portion  of  tlic  ves- 
sel was  to  belong  to  P.  upon  his  paying 
therefor,  and  acknowledged  the  receii)t  of 
$190  towards  such  payment,  which  was 
admitted  to  be  the  same  money  for  which 
the  note  was  given,  and  such.writing  was 
accepted  by  P. ;  it  was  held  that  this  was 
an  accord  and  satisfaction  of  the  note,  al- 
though it  was  not  cancelled.  Peck  v. 
Davis,  19  Pick.  490. 

{b)  Thus  in  Vedder  v.  Vcddcr,  1  Denio, 
257,  A  and  B  having  mutual  causes  of 
action  in  tort  against  each  otlier  had  an 
interview  to  adjust  the  demands  of  B  ; 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  demands, 
A  paid  liim  a  sum  of  money  and  took  liis 
receipt;  but  B  insisted  as  a  condition  to 
such  adjustment  tlnit  A  shouhl  execute 
to  him  a  receipt  in  "  full  of  all  denumds" 
on  his  part,  to  whicli  A  consented,  and 
such  receipt  was  given,  nothing  being  said 
respecting  tlie  particular  demand  of  A. 
Held,  notwithstanding,  that  it  was  a  good 
accoixl  and  satisfaction  of  A's  cause  of 
action  against  B.  80  in  Foster  v.  Trull, 
12  Johns,  456,  it  was  held,  that  an  agree- 


ment hj  two,  having  each  an  action  for 
false  imprisonment  pending  against  the 
other,  to  discontinue  their  respective  ac- 
tions, and  an  actual  discontinuance  ac- 
cordingly, are  a  good  accord  and  satisfac- 
tion. So  an  agreement  to  refer  mutual 
causes  of  action  to  arbitration,  and  a  per- 
formance of  the  agreement  is  a  good  ac- 
cord and  satisfaction  in  respect  of  such 
causes  of  action.  Williams  r.  Tlie  Lon« 
don  Commercial  Exchange  Co.  29  E.  L. 
&E.  429. 

(c)  Emes  v.  Widdowson,  4  C.  &  P. 
151. 

(f/)  Maze  V.  Miller,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  328  ; 
Sinard  v.  Patterson,  3  Blacki'.  354  ;  Hall 
V.  Flockton,  4  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  R.  185  ; 
State  Bank  i\  Littlejohn,  1  Dev.  &  Batt. 
5G5.  And  it  is  entirely  a  question  for  the 
jury,  whetlier  there  was  an  acceptance. 
Every  receipt  is  not  an  acceptance.  To 
constitute  an  acceptance  there  must  be  an 
act  of  the  will.  Hardman  v.  Bellhouse, 
9  M.  &  W.  600.  Brenner  v.  Ilerr,  8 
Penn.  St.  106.  So  wliether  a  note  or 
bond  is  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  an  orig- 
inal claim,  or  only  as  collateral  security, 
is  for  the  juiT.  Stone  r.  Miller,  16  Penn. 
St.  450. 
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or  intended  by  way  of  satisfaction.  But  if  the  property  of  the 
debtor  come  lawfully  into  possession  of  the  creditor,  and  they 
then  agree  that  it  may  be  retained  by  him  and  shall  be  in  satis- 
faction of  the  debt,  this  would  be  regarded  as  a  good  accord  and 
satisfaction,  (e) 

The  accord  and  satisfaction  must  be  advantageous  to  the 
creditor.  (/)     He  must  receive  from  it  a  distinct  benefit,  *which 


(e)  Thus  in  Jones  v.  Sawkins,  5  C.  B. 
142,  in  an  action  of  debt  for  use  and  oc- 
cupation of  certain  rooms  and  apartments 
of  the  phiintiff,  the  defendant  pleaded  :  — 
1st.  That  the  plaintiff  during  the  demise, 
and  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit, 
took  the  defendant's  goods  as  a  distress, 
tlicy  being  of  sufficient  value  to  satisfy  the 
rent  and  costs  of  the  distress,  t&c. ;  that  the 
plaintiff  never  sold  the  goods  but  retained 
tliem  until  just  before  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  when  he,  with  tlie  assent  of 
the  defendant  received  and  accepted  them, 
and  still  retained  them  in  satisfaction,  &c. 
2d.  That  after  the  accruing  of  the  causes 
of  action  and  before  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  the  plaintiff'  wrongfully  seized 
the  defendant's  goods,  being  of  value 
more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  causes 
of  action,  and  retained  them  for  an  un- 
reasonalile  time,  namely,  &c.,  and  con- 
verted them  ;  that  it  was  before  the  com- 
mencement of  die  suit  agreed  between  the 
plaintiff'  and  the  defendant  that,  for  the 
termination  of  disputes  between  them  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  action  in  tlie  decla- 
ration, and  claims  made  by  the  defendant 
in  resjicct  to  tlie  seizure  and  conversion, 
such  demands  and  rights  of  action  should 
be  muru;illy  reliiuiuished,  and  that  the 
|)laiiitirt' should  retain  tlie  goods  as  a  final 
settlement  in  full  satisfaction  and  dis- 
charge of  the  said  causes  of  action ;  and 
that  tlie  plaintiff'  accepted  and  received, 
and  still  retained  the  said  goods  in  such 
full  s:iti>f:u-tion  and  discliarge.  3d.  That 
the  jilaintilf  wrongfully  seized  the  defend- 
ant's goods  to  tlie  value  oi  all  the  moneys 
in  tin;  <leclaration  mentioned,  and  de- 
tiiined  the  goods  fm' an  unreasonable  time, 
and  r-onvcrtcd  thcni,  and  wrongfully  dis- 
turbed the  dcfcnilant  in  the  peaceable  ]ios- 
KCKsion  of  the  rooms ;  that  the  plaintiff' 
was  desirous  of  regaining  jiossession  of  the 
rooms  ;  tliat  after  tlu;  accruing  of  the 
<r;mscs  of  action,  anil  before  tiie  com- 
inenccmcnt  of  the  suit,  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  that, 
to  put  an  end  to  disjnitc'S  in  respect  of  the 
causes  of  action  in  tliat  pica  mentioned, 
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and  other  alleged  causes  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  they  should  mutu- 
ally relinquish  their  claims,  that  the  plain- 
tiff" should  retain  the  goods  in  full  satis- 
faction and  discharge  of  his  claim,  and 
thitt  the  defendant  should  relinquish  her 
right  to,  and  give  up  possession  of  the 
rooms,  and  should  be  discharged  by  plain- 
tiff from  all  claims,  and  that  the  defend- 
ant accordingly  relinquished  her  claims 
to,  and  gave  up  possession  during  the 
tenancy,  and  the  plaintiff'  resumed,  and 
still  retained  possession  of  the  rooms,  and 
retained  the  goods  so  seized,  in  satisfac- 
tion and  discharge  of  the  causes  of  action  : 
—  Held,  that  the  pleas  were  good  pleas  of 
accord  and  satisfaction.  Held,  also,  that 
the  replications,  —  which  in  substance  al- 
leged that  the  plaintiff  did  not  seize  or 
detain  any  goods  of  the  defendant  of  suf- 
ficient value  to  satisfy  the  rents  and  costs, 
01%  of  value  sufficient  for  a  full  satisfac- 
tion and  discharge  of  the  causes  of  ac- 
tion, —  were  bad,  as  raising  an  immaterial 
issue. 

(/)  Thus,  it  is  settled  that  a  mere  re- 
ceipt by  a  creditor  of  part  of  his  debt  then 
due,  is  not  a  good  defence  by  way  of  ac- 
cord and  satisfaction,  to  an  action  for  the 
remainder,  althougli  the  creditor  agree-d 
to  receive  it  in  full  satisfaction.  See  afite, 
pp.  130,  131,  and  notes.  And  see  further, 
Warren  v.  Skinner,  20  Conn.  559,  an  ex- 
cellent case;  Daniels  v.  Hatch,  1  New 
Jersey,  391  ;  Adams  r.  Tapling,  4  Mod. 
88;  Wortliington  f.  Wiglcy,  3  Bing.  N. 
C.  454 ;  Smith  v.  Bartholomew,  1  Met. 
27G  ;  Mitchell  ?;.  Cragg,  10  M.  &  W.  367 ; 
Greenwood  v.  Lidbetter,  12  Price,  183; 
Hinckley  v.  Arcv,  27  Maine,  362  ;  Har- 
dcy  i:  Coe,  5  Gill,  189;  White  r.  Jordan, 
27  Maine,  370;  Eve  r.  Moscley,  2  Strobh. 
203.  Hut  this  rule  ap])lies  only  when  the 
claim  thus  settled  is  a  /i(juidated  and  un- 
dis])Utcd  one.  Longridge  i\  Dorville,  5 
B.  &  Aid.  117;  Wilkinson  v.  Bycrs,  1  Ad. 
&  El.  106;  Reynolds  r.  Binhowe,  Cro. 
Eliz.  429  ;  Atlec  v.  Backhouse,  3  M.  & 
W.  ^51  ;  McDanielsr.  Lapham,  21  Verm. 
223 ;  Stockton  v.  Frey,  4  Gill,  406  ;  Palm- 
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otherwise  he  would  not  have  had.  (g-)  Thus,  to  an  action  for 
wrongfully  taking  cattle  it  is  no  plea  that  it  was  agreed  that 
plaintiff  might  have  them  again  ;  for  this  the  law  would  have 
given  him ;  and  the  return  of  the  cattle  is  not  a  satisfaction  for 
the  injury  caused  by  the  detention  of  them,  (k)  But  although 
it  has  been  held  that  the  thing  given  in  satisfaction  must  have 
a  distinct  value  at  law,  and  therefore  the  release  of  equities  of 
redemption  could  not  be  a  satisfaction  for  want  of  such  value,  (i) 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  the  satisfaction  be  actual,  and 
have  a  real  value  in  fact,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  it  would  be 
held  sufficient. 

We  have  seen  that  a  promise,  without  execution,  is  no  satis- 
faction, unless  it  has  this  effect  by  express  agreement.  And  on 
the  same  principle,  if  the  promise  be  executed  literally,  or  in 
form,  but  is  rendered  inoperative  or  worthless  to  the  creditor  by 
the  debtor's  act  or  omission,  this  has  no  effect  as  an  accord  and 
satisfaction,  (j) 


erton  r.  Huxford,  4  Denio,  166;  Tuttle 
V.  Tuttle,  12  Met.  551.  And  if  the  debtor 
give  his  negotiable  note  for  part  of  an  un- 
disputed debt,  and  this  be  accepted  in  full 
satisfaction,  the  riglit  to  sue  for  the  bal- 
ance is  gone.  See  ante,  p.  131,  n.  (.r). 
Or  the  note  of  a  third  person.  See  ante,  p. 
131,  n.  (//)  ;  Booth  v.  Smith,  3  Wend. 
66.  In  Bruce  v.  Bnice,  4  Dana,  530,  the 
defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintift"  had 
agreed  to  accept  the  promise  of  a  third 
person,  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  note  sued 
on.  The  only  evidence  in  su])])ort  of  the 
plea  was  an  indorsement  signed  by  the 
third  party,  and  in  these  words  :  "I  am  to 
pay  the  within  note  ;  "  and  a  credit  of  the 
same  date,  still  legible,  though  lines  had 
been  drawn  through  it,  for  a  sum  paid  by 
the  third  party.  Held,  that  this  was  no  evi- 
dence of  an  accord  and  satisfaction  of  the 
note  which  I'cniained  in  the  plaintiff's  pos- 
session. So  if  the  creditor  derives  any  l)ene- 
fit  from  the  part  ])ayment,  to  which  lie  was 
not  entitled,  and  he  accepts  this  additional 
benefit,  together  with  the  part  payment, 
as  a  full  satisfaction,  this  is  a  good  dis- 
charge of  his  whole  claim.  Douglass  v. 
White,  3  Barl).  -Ch.  R.  621  ;  Hinckley  v. 
Arey,  27  Maine,  362.  As  if  part  is  paid 
and  received  in  full  satisfaction  before  the 
whole  is  due.  Brooks  v.  White,  2  Mete. 
283;  Goodnow  v.  Smith,  18  Pick.  414; 
Smith  V.  Brown,  3  Hawks,  580.  And  if 
the  creditor  receives  any  si^ecifie  property, 


either  from  the  debtor  or  a  third  person, 
in  full  satisfaction,  this  is  a  good  dis- 
charge whatever  be  the  value  of  the 
thing  thus  received,  there  being  no  fraud. 
Reed  v.  Bartlett,  19  Pick.  273  ;  Blinn  v. 
Chester,  5  Day,  360.  And  see  ante,  p. 
131,  n.  (x). 

{(/)  See  preceding  note. 

(h)  Keeler  v.  Neal,  2  Watts,  424.  A 
plea  of  accord,  &c.,  must  show  that  the 
plaintiff  received  something  valuable.  Da- 
vis V.  Noaks,  3  J.  J.  Mai-sh.  497  ;  Logan 
V.  Austin,  1  Stewart,  476. 

(/)  Preston  v.  Christmas,  2  Wils.  86. 

( /)  Thus  in  Turner  r.  Browne,  3  C.  B. 
157,  in  debt  for  money  had  and  received, 
&c.,  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  after  the 
acciiiing  of  the  debts  and  causes  of  action, 
the  defendant  executed  a  deed,  securing  to 
t!ic  ]>laintiff  a  certain  annuity,  and  that 
the  plaintiti' then  accepted  and  received  the 
same  of  and  from  the  defendant  in  full 
satisfaction  and  discharge  of  all  the  said 
several  debts  and  causes  of  action.  The 
plaintiff  replied  that  no  memorial  of  the 
annuity  deed  was  enrolled  ])ursuant  to  the 
statute  ;  that  the  annuity  being  hi  arrear, 
the  ])laintitf  brought  an  action  to  recover 
the  amount  of  the  arrears,  that  the  defend- 
ant pleaded  in  bar  of  that  action  the  non- 
enrolment  of  the  memorial,  and  that  there- 
upon the  plaintiff  elected  and  agreed  that 
the  indenture  should  be  null  and  void,  as 
pleaded  by  the  defendant,  and  discontinued 
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*If  the  accord  and  satisfaction  be  made  by  a  third  party,  and 
is  accepted  as  satisfaction,  it  would  seem  to  be  sufficient,  if  the 
actual  debtor  consent  to  look  upon  it  as  such,  (k) 

At  least  this  must  be  the  case  where  the  debtor  and  the 
stranger  are  principal  and  agent,  or  the  transaction  is  such  that 
the  debtor  may  make  it  the  act  of  the  stranger  as  his  agent,  by 
his  subsequent  adoption  and  ratification. 

An  accord  and  satisfaction  made  before  breach  of  covenant 
or  contract,  is  not  a  bar  to  an  action  for  a  subsequent  breach.  (/) 


SECTION    VI. 

OF  arbitrament  and  award. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  defence  of  accord  and  satisfac- 
tion, is  that  of  arbitrament  and  award.  By  the  first,  the  parties 
have  agreed  as  to  what  shall  be  done  by  one  to  satisfy  the  claim 
of  the  other.  By  the  second  they  have  agreed  to  submit  this 
question  to  third  persons,  (m)  The  first  essential  *therefore  of 
an  award,  without  which  it  has  no  force  whatever,  is,  that  it  be 
conformable  to  the  terms  of  the  submission,  (n)  The  authority 
given  to  the  arbitrators  should  not  be  exceeded,  and  the  precise 


the  action  :  —  TIM,  a  {rood  answer  to  the 
plea,  inMsmucli  as  .it  sliowed  that  the  ac- 
cord and  satisfaction  thercliy  set  up  liad 
been,  rendered  nuf^atory  and  unavailinij  l)y 
the  a(;t  of  the  defendant  hinis'elf.  Upon 
the  same  ])rin(iple  it  was  iield  in  Hall  i\ 
Sinallwood,  I'eal^e's  Add.  Cas.  1.3,  tliat  if 
a  hill  of  sale  of  floods  is  {;iven  in  satisfac- 
tion (A'  a  bond  delit,  iind  it  is  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  i)\i\'v^()V  had  jireviously 
coinniittcd  an  act  of  l)ankrn]>t(T,  the 
ohiifjee  may  aliaiidon  the  hill  of  sale  and 
Bue  out  a  commission  a;,'ainst  the  olilit^or, 
and  a  co-oMi^or  cannot  jdcad  the;  hill  of 
Kale  as  an  accord  and  satisfaction,  in  an 
action  atrainst  liim  on  the  bond. 

(k)  iJooth  r.  Smith, .'{  Wend.  00  ;  Web- 
ster y.  Wyscr,  1    Stew.  184. 

(/)  And  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
covenant  is  to  jiay  at  a  time  certain,  or 
npon  a  continp^cncy.  Ilealey  v.  Spcnce, 
20  Knt;.  J>aw  &  Ivj.  476  ;  Mayor  of  Ber- 
wick V.  Oswald,  10  JCng.  Law  &  ICq.  2-iO  ; 
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Snow  i\  Franklin,  1  Liitw.  358 ;  Aldcn  ly. 
Blagne,  Cro.  Jac.  99  ;  Neal  v.  Sheffield,  id. 
254 ;  Kaye  v.  Waohorne,  1  Taunt.  428 ; 
Smith  i\  Brown,  3  Hawks,  580  ;  Harper  v. 
Hampton,  1  Hams  &  J.  G73. 

(w)  The  sul)niission  is,  in  fact,  a  contract; 
a  contract  to  refer  the  subject  in  dispute  to 
others,  and  to  be  bound  by  their  award. 
And  the  submission  itself  imi)lies  an  agTC»e- 
mcnt  to  abide  the  result,  although  no  such 
agreement  be  expressed.  Stewart  v.  Cass, 
10  Vermont,  003  ;  Valentine  v.  Valentine, 
2  Barb.  Ch.  430.  And  a  submission  is 
valid  and  l)inding,  although  there  is  no 
agreement  that  judgment  may  be  entered 
on  the  award.  Howard  i\  Sexton,  4 
Comst.  157. 

(«)  1  Rol.  Abr.  tit.  Arbitrament,  (E); 
Hide  V.  IVtit,  1  Ch.  Cas.  185;  Solomons 
r.  IM'Kinstry,  13  Johns.  27.  Neither  ar- 
bitrators nor  courts  can  substitute  another 
agreement  forthef)iie  actually  made  by  the 
parties.   Ihjward  v.  Kdgell,  17  Vermont,  9. 
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question  submitted  to  them,  and  neither  more  nor  less  should 
be  answered.  Neither  can  the  award  affect  strangers;  and  if 
one  part  of  it  is  that  a  stranger  shall  do  some  act,  it  is  not  only 
of  no  force  as  to  the  stranger,  but  of  no  force  as  to  the  parties, 
if  this  unauthorized  part  of  the  award  cannot  be  severed  from 
the  rest,  (o)  Nor  can  it  require  that  one  of  the.  parties  should 
make  a  payment  or  do  any  similar  act  to  a  stranger,  (p)  But 
if  the  stranger  is  mentioned  in  an  award  only  as  agent  of 
one  of  the  parties,  which  he  actually  is,  or  as  trustee,  or  as  in 
any  way  paying  for,  or  receiving  for  one  of  the  parties,  this 
does  not  invalidate  the  award,  (q)  And  in  favor  of  awards,  it 
has  been  *said  that  this  will  be  supposed,  where  the  contrary  is 
not  indicated,  (r) 

If  the  award  embrace  matters  not  included  in  the  submission 
it  is  fatal,  (s)     If,  however,  the  portion  of  the   award  which 


•(o)  1  Rol.  Abr.  tit.  Arbitrament,  (E.) 
An  award  directing  a  (/ui  tarn  action  to 
c«use,  is  therefore  bad.  Phillips  v.  Knight- 
ley,  Strange,  903.  So  an  award  that  a 
stranger  to  the  submission  should  give 
bond  as  a  security,  for  the  performance  of 
the  award ;  or  that  one  party's  wife  and 
son  should  join  in  a  conveyance,  is  invalid. 
Com.  Dig.  Arbit.  (E.  1 ) ;  Pits  v.  Wordal, 
Godb.  1G5;  Keilwey,  43  a,  pi.  10.  And 
see  Brazill  v.  Isham',  1  E.  D.  Smith,  437. 
So,  that  an  action  by  one  party  and  his 
ttf{/(',  against  the  other  party  should  be  dis- 
continued. Com.  Dig.  Ai-bit.  (D.  4) ;  that 
the  servant  of  one  party  should  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum.  Dudley  v.  Mallery,  cited  in 
Norwich  v.  Nonvich,  3  Leonard,  62.  Or 
an  award  that  one  party  should  become 
bound  with  sureties  for  the  performance  of 
any  particular  act.  Oldfield  v.  Wilmers, 
1  Leon.  140  ;  Coke  v.  Wliorwood,  2  Lev. 
6  ;  that  the  party  and  one  who  had  become 
surety  in  the  submission  bond,  should  pay 
tlie  sum  awarded.  Richards  v.  Brocken- 
brough,  1  Rand,  449.  And  an  award 
against  one  company  will  not  bind  another 
company,  consisting  in  part  of  the  same 
persons.  Ivratzer  v.  Lyon,  5  Pcnn.  St. 
274.  Strangers  to  the  submission  may  in 
some  instances  be  bound  by  silently  ac- 
quiescing in  ail  award.  Govett  v.  Rich- 
mond, 7  Simons,  1.  And  see  Humphreys 
V.  Gardner,  11  Johns.  61  •  Downs  v.  Coo- 
per, 2  Q.  B.  256.  An  award  that  one 
party  shall  cause  a  stranger  to  do  a  cer- 
tain act,  as  to  deliver  possession  of  land, 
is  void.   Mai-tin  y .Williams,  1 3  Johns.  264. 


Or  that  one  party  should  erect  a  stile  and 
bridge  on  the  premises  of  a  stranger. 
Turner  v  Swainson,  1  M.  &  W.  572. 
But  an  award  directing  one  party  and . 
others  to  convey  certain  premises  to  the 
other,  or  that  he  alone  should  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  in  money  is  not  invalid  as  to 
ihe  last  part.  Thornton  v.  Carson,  7 
Cranch,  596. 

(p)  Breton  v.  Prat,  Cro.  Eliz.  758;  1  Rol. 
Abr.  tit.  Arbitrament,  (B.)  pi.  7  ;  Adams 
i\  Statham,  2  Lev.  235 ;  Laing  a.  Todd, 
In  re,  24  E.  L.  &  E.  346. 

(q)  Com.  Dig.  Arb.  (E.  7) ;  Dudley  v. 
Malleiy,  cited  in  Norwich  v  Noi-wich,  3 
Leon.  62  ;  Bird  v.  Bird,  Salk.  74  ;  Bcdiun 
V.  Clerkson,  Ld.  Raym.  123;  Snook  r. 
Hellyer,  2  Chitty,  43 ;  Gale  v.  Mottram, 
W.  Kel.  127  ;  Lynch  v.  Cleraence,  1  Lutw. 
571  ;  Macon  i\  Crump,  1  Call,  500  ;  Inh. 
of  Boston  V.  Brazer,  11  Mass.  447  ;  Beck- 
ett V.  Taylor,  1  Mod.  9  ;  2  Keb.  546 ; 
Bradsey  v.  Clvston,  Cro.  Car.  541. 

(r)  Bird  v.  Bird,  1  Salk.  74.  But  sec 
Wood  V.  Adcock,  9  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  R. 
524,  that  the  onus  of  showing  that  a  pay- 
ment to  a  thu'd  person  is  for  the  beuetit  of 
a  party  to  the  submission,  lies  on  the  party 
seeking  to  enforce  the  award.  And  sec 
In  re  Mackay,  2  Ad.  &  El.  356  ;  ^nook 
V.  Hellyer,  2  Chitty,  43. 

(s)  Brown  v.  Savage,  Cas.  tem.  Finch, 
485;  Warren  i\  Green,  id.  141  ;  Lynch  r. 
Clemence,  1  Lutw.  571  ;  Waters  v.  Bridge, 
Cro.  Jac.  639  ;  Hill  v.  Thorn,  2  :Mod.  309  ; 
Doyley  w.  Burton,  Ld.  Ravm.  533  ;  Bonner 
V.  Liddell,  1  Brod.  &  Bin^.  SO  ;  Culver  v. 
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exceeds  the  submission  can  be  separated  from  the  rest  without 
affecting  the  merits  of  the  award,  it  may  be  rejected  as  surplus- 
age, and  the  rest  will  stand  ;  otherwise  the  whole  is  void,  (t)  If 
the  submission  specify  the  particulars  to  which  it  refers,  or  if, 
after  general  words  it  make  specific  exceptions,  its  words  must 
be  strictly  followed,  (u)  But  if  these  words  are  very  general, 
they  will  be  construed  liberally,  but  yet  *without  extending 
them  beyond  their  fair  meaning,  (v)  On  the  other  hand,  all 
questions  submitted  must  be  decided,  unless  the  submission 
provides    otherwise ;  (iv)    and   either  party  may  object  to    an 


Ashley,  1 7  Pick.  98.  In  this  last  case  all  de- 
mands between  the  parties  were  submitted 
to  arbitration,  and  the  arbitrators  were  an- 
thorizcd,  in  case  they  should  tind  the  plain- 
tiff indebted  to  the  defendant,  to  estimate 
the  value  of  certain  chattels  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant  was  to  take  them  in  part 
payment.  The  arbitrators  found  the  plain- 
tiflfindcbted  to  a  less  amount  than  the  value 
of  the  chattels,  Ijut,  instead  of  appraising 
so  much  only  of  the  cliattels  as  would  pay 
the  debt,  they  awarded  that  the  defendant 
should  take  them  and  pay  the  plaintiff  in 
money  the  excess  of  their  value  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  debt.  Held,  that  the 
arbitrators  Iiad  exceeded  their  authority* 
and  that  the  award  was  invalid.  See  also, 
Shearer  v.  llandv,  22  Pick.  417  ;  In  re 
Williams,  4  Denio,  194;  Thrasher  v. 
Haynes,  2  N.  H.  11.  429  ;  Pratt  v.  Hackett, 
6  Johns.  14. 

(t)  Taylor  v.  Nicolson,  1  Hen.  &  Mun. 
G7  ;  Picliards  v.  Brockenbroutrh,  1  Rand. 
449  ;  MiUride  r.  Hanan,  1  Wend.  326  ; 
Clement  /■.  DurRJn,  1  Greenl.  .^OO ;  Phil- 
brick  V.  Preble,  18  Maine,  255;  Banks  v. 
Adams,  23  id.  259  ;  Lyle  v.  Kodgers,  5 
Wheat.  394;  Walker*'.  Merrill,  13  Maine, 
173  ;  (iordou  i\  Tucker.  (3  Greeid.  247  ; 
Pope  i>.  Brett,  2  Saund.  293,  and  note  1  ; 
Addison  v.  (irav,  2  Wils.  293;  Cromwell 
V.  Owint;s,  0  IL  &  J.  10  ;  Martin  v.  Wil- 
liams, 13  Johns.  264;  Cox  ??.  Jagj^cr,  2 
Cow.  638  ;  (iomez  v.  Garr,  6  Wend.  583, 
9  id.  649  ;  Brown  v.  Warnock,  5  Dana, 
492.  For  it  is  well  settled  that  an  award 
may  be  j/ood  in  part,  and  bad  in  |)art. 
lii.xfovd  r.  Nye,  20  Venn.  i;)2;  Fox  r. 
Smith,  2  Wilson,  267  ;  Addison  ?).  (iray, 
id.  293.  Tlie  oltjectioii  that  the  award 
docs  not  follow  tli(-  submission  is  oik;  that 
may  be  waived  by  the  parties,  ami  their 
proTnise  to  abide  by  it,  or  other  ac(pii- 
tHcencc,  may  render  it  valid.  M'Culloiif^h 
V.   Myers,    JIardin,    197;    McDaniell   v. 
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Bell,  3  Hayes,  258;  Culver  v.  Ashley,  19 
Pick.  300 ;  Frothinghara  v.  Haley,  3  Mass. 
70;  Cairnes  v.  Bleeeker,  12  Johns.  300. 
And  the  party  in  whose  favor  an  award  is 
made,  cannot  object  that  a  certain  particu- 
lar found  for  him  was  not  authorized  by 
the  submission.  Galvin  v.  Thompson,  13 
Maine,  367.  A  fortiori  tliird  persons  can- 
not impeach  an  award  because  it  does  not 
follow  the  submission,  if  the  parties  them- 
selves do  not  object.  Penniman  v.  Pat- 
chin,  6  Verm.  325. 

(«)  Scott  V.  Barnes,  7  Penn.  St.  134. 

(v)  Munro  v.  Alaire,  2  Caines,  320.  A 
submission  of  all  demands  extends  to  real, 
as  well  as  personal  property.  Byers  v. 
Van  Deusen,  5  Wend.  268.  A  submis- 
sion of  "all  business  of  whatever  kind  in 
dispute  between  the  parties,"  includes  a 
prosecution  for  an  assault  and  battery, 
pending.  Noble  v.  Peebles,  13  S.  &  R. 
319.  A  submission  of  "all  causes  of 
action,"  includes  a  charge  of  fraud  in  a 
sale  of  certain  property.  De  Long  v. 
Stanton,  9  Johns.  38.  But  a  submission 
of  "  all  unsettled  accounts  "  docs  not  au- 
thorize an  jtward  dividing  all  the  personal 
property  owned  in  common  by  the  two 
jiarties,  and  that  each  should  pay  one  half 
the  delits  contracted  by  either,  and  tliat 
one  should  ])ay  the  other  $250.  Shearer 
V.  Handy,  22  Pick.  417.  Under  a  submis- 
sion of  all  demands,  i)rospective  damages 
on  a  bond  of  indemnity  then  outstanding 
mav  be  taken  into  consideration.  Cheshire 
Bank  r.  Robinson,  2  N.  H.  R.  126. 

(«.')  Browne  v.  Mevercll,  Dyer,  216,  b. ; 
Cockson  V.  Ogle,  1  Lutw.  550 ;  Freeman 
V.  Baspoule,  2  Brownl.  &  Gold.  309  ;  Bciui 
V.  Newbury,  1  Lev.  139;  Winters.  Mnn- 
ton,  2  Moore,  729 ;  Richards  i>.  Drinker, 
1  llalst.  307  ;  Jarks(m  ?'.  Ambler,  14 
Jolins.  96;  Wright  r.  Wright,  5  Cow. 
197.  If,  however,  after  the  nuiking  of  the 
submission,  some  portion  of  the  claims 
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award  that  it  omits  the  decision  of  some  qnosflon  submitted  ; 
but  the  objeciion  is  invalid  if  it  be  shown  that  the  party  object- 
ing himself  wilhheld  that  question  from  the  arbitrators,  (x) 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  award  embrace  all  the  topics  which 
miglit  be  considered  within  the  terms  of  a  general  submission. 
It  is  enough  if  it  pass  upon  those  questions  brought  before  the 
arbitrators,  and  they  are  so  far  distinct  and  independent  that 
the  omission  of  others  leaves  no  uncertainty  in  the  award,  (y) 
If  the  award  does  not  embrace  all  of  the  matters  within  the 
submission  *which  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  arbitrators, 
it  is  altogether  void,  (z) 

In  the  next  place,  an  award  must  be  certain;  that  is,  it  must 
be  so  expressed  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained 


embraced  in  it  be  withdrawn  from  the 
consideration  of  the  arliitrators,  by  an 
agreement  of  the  parties,  and  an  award 
be  j)ul)lished,  with  their  assent,  emin-acing 
Only  the  remaining  chiims,  sneh  an  award 
will  be  valid.  Varney  v.  Brewster,  14  N. 
H.  49.  If  the  award  does  not,  in  terms, 
decide  all  tlie  matters  submittedj  yet  if  the 
thing  awarded  nepessarily  inelndes  all 
other  things  and  matters  mentioned  in  the 
submission,  this  is  sufficient.  Smith  v. 
Demarest,  3  llalsted,  195.  The  omission 
of  some  items  must  clearly  appear. 
M'Kinstry  v.  Solomons,  2  Jolms.  57,  13 
id.  27 ;  Kleine  v.  Catara,  2  Gall.  61  ;  Kar- 
thaus  V.  Ferrer,  1  Pet.  222.  Sec  further, 
Winter  t\  White,  3  J.  B.  Moore,  674, 1 
Brod.  &  Bing.  350  ;  Athelston  v.  Moon, 
Com.  Hep.  547 ;  Hams  v.  Wilson,  1 
Wend.  511  ;  Killium  v.  I^bum,  13  Mcc- 
son  &  Welsh.  671. 

(x)  Page  V.  Foster,  7  N.  H.  R.  392. 
And  see  Smith  v.  Johnson,  15  East,  213 ; 
Metcalf  V.  Ives,  Cas.  temp.  Hard.  369. 
Under  a  scaled  submission,  .the  parties 
cannot,  at  the  hearing,  by  a  pm-ol  agree- 
ment, withdraw  one  item  embraced  in  the 
submission.  Howard  v.  Cooper,  1  Hill, 
44.        » 

(y)  McNear  v.  Bailey,  18  Maine,  251  ; 
Pinkerlon  v.  Caslon,  2  B.  &  Aid.  704  ; 
Garland  v.  Nolile,  1  J.  B.  Moore,  187. 
Arliitrators  are  presumed  to  liave  acted 
upon  all  niattersjjubmitted,  until  the  con- 
trary is  shown.  Parsons  v.  Aldrich,  6 
New  Ilamp.  264  ;  Emeiy  v.  Hitchcock, 
12  Wend.  156.  But  see  lung  v.  Bowen, 
8  M.  &  W.  625. 

(z)  In  Houston  v.  Pollard,  9  Met.  164, 
by  an  agreemeut  of  submission  to  arbitra- 
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tion,  the  arbitrators  were  to  determine  be- 
tween A  and  B,  1st,  wliether  A  had  fin- 
ished a  certain  dwelling-honse  according 
to  his  contract  with  B,  and  what,  if  any 
thing,  remained  to  be  done  upon  tlic  house 
by.  A,  and  how  much,  if  any  thing,  re- 
mained to  be  paid  l)y  B  to  A,  and  what 
damage,  if  any,  should  lie  deducted  and 
allowed  to  B  for  the  failure  of  A  to  per- 
form the  agreement  to  Ijuild  the  house ; 
2d,  to  determine  and  decide  what  amount, 
if  any,  remained  to  be  advanced  by  B  to 
A,  and  what  remained  to  be  done,  if  any 
thing,  liy  A,  upon  a  certain  other  dwell- 
ing-liouse,  to  finish  it,  conformalily  to 
another  contract  between  him  and  B  ;  and 
the  parties  agreed  to  do  and  perform  to 
each  other  whatever  might  be  ordered  by 
the  arbitrators  to  be  done  by  tliem  respec- 
tively. The  arbitrators  awarded  that  B 
should  jiay  a  certain  sum  to  A  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  contract  for  building  tlie  first- 
mentioned  house,  and  that  another  certain 
sum  remained  to  be  advanced  by  B  to  A, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  contract  for  building 
the  other  house.  Held,  that  the  arbitra- 
tors had  not  decided  all  the  matters  sub- 
mitteil  to  them,  and  that  their  award  was 
therefore  bad.  See  also.  In  re  Kider  and 
Fisher,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  874,  where,  in  a 
dispute  upon  a  building  contract,  arliitra- 
tors were  to  award  on  alleged  defects  in 
the  building,  on  claims  for  extra  work,  and 
deductions  for  omissions,  and  to  ascertain 
what  balance,  if  any,  might  be  due  to  the 
Ituilder.  An  award,  ordering  a  gross  sum 
to  be  paid  to  the  builder,  without  any  de- 
cision on  the  alleged  defects,  was  held 
ill. 
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as  to  the  meaning  of  the  arbitrators,  the  effect  of  the  award,  or 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  under  it.  (a)     *For  the  very 


{a)  HawMns  v.  Colclouoh,  1  Bun-.  274  ; 
Schuyler  v.  Van  Der  Veer,  2  Caines,  235, 
an  excellent  case  on  this  subject.  And  it 
is  pot  sufficient  merely  that  the  parties 
and  the  arbitrators  could  understand  it. 
The  award  should  be  in  terras  so  clear 
and  intelligible  that  every  one  who  reads 
it  may  comprehend  it.  Gratz  v.  Gratz,  4 
Eawle,  411.  A  few  instances  of  a  fatal 
uncertainty  in  awards  are  given  below. 
Thus,  an  award  directing  one  party  to 
give  a  bond,  without  saying  in  what  sum. 
Samon's  case,  5  Rep.  77.  And  see  Ba- 
con V.  Dubariy,  I  Ld.  Eaym.  246.  To 
give  "  good  security  "  for  a  certain  sum, 
without  saying  what  security.  Jackson  v. 
De  Long,  9  Johns.  4.3 ;  Thinne  v.  Rig- 
by,  Cro.  Jac.  314;  Tipping  v.  Smith,  2 
Strange,  1024  ;  Duport  ?'.  Wildgoose,  2 
Bulstr.  260  ;  Bamet  r.  Gilson,  3  Serg.  & 
R.  340.  But  see  Peck  v.  Wakely,  2  Mc- 
Cord,  279,  where  an  award  to  give  "  suf- 
ficient indemnity"  was  held  not  uncer- 
tain, these  woi"ds  being  construed  to  mean, 
the  defendant's  own  personal  obligation. 
So  to  convey  the  right  of  one  party  to  said 
farm,  when  no  farm  had  been  mentioned. 
Brown  v.  Hankerson,  3  Cowen,  70 ;  or 
that  one  party  should  pay  £5,  and  other 
small  t/iinijs.  Rudston  i\  Yates,  March, 
144 ;  or  much  as  should  be  due  in  con- 
science. Watson  V.  Watson,  Styles,  28  ;  or 
as  much  as  certain  land  should  be  worth. 
Titus  r.  Perkins,  Skinner,  248 ;  or  as 
much  as  a  quarter  of  malt  should  be  worth. 
Hurst  V.  Bambridge,  1  Rol.  Abr.  tit.  Abr. 
(Q.)  pi.  7  ;  that  one  party  should  give  up 
a  certain  ol)]igation,  dated  of  a  given  date, 
but  not  otherwise  identifying  it.  Shcp- 
pard  V.  Stites,  2  llalst.  9o!  And  see  Mc- 
Kcen  V.  Allen,  2  Harrison,  500 ;  Bedam 
i\  Clerkson,  Ld.  Raym.  124.  Or  to  give 
up  "several  books."  Cockson  v.  Ogle,  1 
Lutw.  550  ;  or  an  award  of  three  fourths 
of  th(5  whole  ]an<l  purchased  of  C.  F.,  to 
be  taken  ojj'  the  iijijur  part  of  said  land. 
Duncan  r.  l)uncan,  1  Iredell,  406.  Contra, 
of  an  award  that  one  party  should  convey 
to  the  other  all  the  lanils  he  held  by  a  cer- 
tain deed  from  A.  Wliitcomb  v.  Preston, 
13  Veniiont,  5.3.  See  other  instances  in 
Clark  r.  Burt,  4  Cusli.  390;  C!alvert  r. 
Carter,  0  Maryl.  135;  Tlionias  r.  Molier,  3 
Ham.  260;  Waitc  v.  Barry,  12  Wend. 
377;  Young  v.  Reuben,  1  Dall.  119; 
Hazen  v.  Addis,  2  (ireen.  333  ;  Hopcraft 
?'.  Hickman,  2  Sim.  &  Stew.  130  ;  Walsh 
r.  (iilmor,  3  Harr.  &  J.  383;  J>yle  v. 
liodgerH,  5  Wlieaton,  394;  Stonelicwcr  v. 
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Farrar,  9  Jurist,  203  ;  Kendal  v.  Svmonds, 
30  E.  L.  &  E.  532  ;  Parker  v.  Eggk-ston, 
5  Blackf.  128;  McDonald  v.  Bacon,  3 
Scam.  428 ;  Callahan  v.  M'Alexander,  1 
Ala.  366.  In  Lincoln  v.  Whittcnton 
Mills,  12  Met.  31,  an  oral  agreement  was 
made  by  L.,  a  land-owner,  and  the  owners 
of  mills,  who  flowect  his  lands,  to  submit 
to  referees  the  question,  what  damages  he 
should  receive.  The  referees  made  a 
wi-itten  award,  "  that  the  Taunton  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  the  owners  of 
mills,  or  their  assigns,  shall  pay  to  L.,"  a 
certain  sum  annualh',  "  so  long  as  said 
company  and  others  keep  up  their  dam, 
and  flow  as  heretofore ;  with  tlie  under- 
standing and  agreement,  that  if  said  com- 
pany and  others  shall  discontinue  their 
dam,  the  said  L.,  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  damages  as  it 
appears  his  land  sustains  in  consequence 
of  former  flowing,  until  they  arrive  at  their 
primitive  goodness."  The  words  "ac- 
cepted and  agreed  to  "  were  written  on  the 
award,  and  signed  by  L.,  and  by  "  C.  R. 
by  authority  of  the  flowers,"  and  L.  was 
paid,  for  several  years,  the  amount  men- 
tioned in  the  award ;  but  it  did  not  ap- 
pear by  whom  the  payment  was  made. 
C.  R.  was  not,  at  the  time  of  his  accept- 
ing the  award,  the  agent  of  the  Taunton 
Manufacturing  Company,  nor  appointed 
by  them  for  that  purpose.  The  said  com- 
pany aftenvards  ceased  to  do  business, 
and  their  mills  passed  to  other  owners, 
who  continued  to  flow  L.'s  lands,  but  re- 
fused to  ])ay  the  full  amount  of  damages 
awarded  by  the  referees,  and  oflered  him 
a  less  amount.  L.  refused  to  receive  the 
amount  so  oflered,  and  filed  a  complaint, 
in  common  form,  under  the  Rev.  Sts.  c. 
116,  praying  for  a  juiy  to  estimate  the 
damages  caused  by  flowing  liis  lands. 
Ile/d,  that  the  award  was  void,  because  it 
was  neitlier  certain  nor  final ;  that  if  the 
award  had  been  valid,  it  would  not  have 
bound  the  resjiondents,  on  the  facts  of  the 
case  ;  and  that  L.  was  entitled  to  oroeeed 
on  his  comjilaint.  And  Wilde,  J:,  said : 
"  This  case  turns  on  the  question  whether 
the  award  of  arl)itrators,  relied  on  in  the 
defence,  is  valid  and  binding  on  the  par- 
ties to  the  ])rcsent  suit.  An  award  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  jiulgment,  and,  to  be  valid, 
must  i)e  certain  and  decisive  as  to  the 
matter  submitted,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  a 
cause  of  a  new  controversy.  Samon's 
case,  5  Co.  77  ;  Bac.  Ab.  Arbitrament  and 
Award,  E.  2.     And  although  an  award 
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purpose  of  the  submission,  and  the  end  for  which  the  law  favors 
arbitration,  is  the  final  settlement  of  all  questions  *and  disputes  ; 
and  this  is  inconsistent  with  uncertainty.  But  this  certainty  is 
not  required  to  an  unreasonable  or  impracticable  degree ;  it 
should  be  a  certainty  to  a  common  intent ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  subject  should  be  considered ;  and  if  that  which  is  left  un- 
certain by  the  words  of  the  award,  can  be  made  perfectly  cer- 
tain by  a  reference  to  a  standard  which  the  award  presents, 
this  is  sufficient,  {b)  An  award  may  be  in  the  alternative,  (c) 
If  it  be  that  one  party  shall  pay  the  other  a  certain  sum,  but  no 
time  of  payment  be  fixed,  the  award  is  not  uncertain,  because 


may  Ite  good  in  part,  and  in  part  void, 
yet  this  nile  applies  only  to  awards  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  award  are  distinct 
and  independent  of  each  other.  So  an 
award  may  he  conditional ;  but  if  the  con- 
dition leads  to  a  new  controversy,  the  award 
is  void.  According  to  these  ]n-inciples,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  award  in  question 
is  void,  as  being  vague  and  uncertain,  and 
not  final  as  to  the  matter  submitted  to  the 
arljitrators.  The  award  is  sufficiently  cer- 
tain as  to  the  annual  payment  to  be  made 
by  the  owners  of  the  reservoir  dam  to  the 
comjilainant ;  but  it  is  expressly  on  the 
understanding  and  agreement,  that  if  the 
Taunton  Manufacturing  Com])any  and 
others  sliall  discontinue  said  dam,  the 
complainant,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  .'  shall 
be  entitled  to  sucli  damage  as  it  appears 
liis  lands  sustamcd  in  consequence  of 
former  flowing,  until  they  shall  arrive  at 
their  primitive  goodness.'  It  is  clear,  we 
think,  by  the  part  of  the  award,  that  it  is 
not  final  and  certain  between  the  parties, 
but  that  the  matter  submitted  is  left  open 
tx)  a  future  controversy  on  tlie  contingency 
of  the  discontinuance  of  tlie  dam."  In 
Johnson  v.  Latham,  4  Eng.  Law  &  Eq. 
R.  203,  an  arbitrator  had  to  decide  upon 
the  depth  at  which  the  defendant  was  en- 
titled to  keep  a  weir  which  penned  back 
tJie  water  of  a  river,  so  as  to  inteifere  with 
tlie  plaintiff's  mill  higher  up  the  stream, 
and  to  determine  all  manner  of  rights  of 
water  between  the  parties.  The  arbitrator 
awarded  that  the  defendant  was  entitled  to 
maintain  his  weir  to  the  depth  of  fourteen 
inches,  and  no  more,  and  added  that  ho 
had  caused  marks  to  lie  ])laced,  which 
marks  pointed  out  the  de])th  the  defendant 
was  to  keep  his  weir,  and  that  a  jdan  an- 
nexed to  the  award  correctly  defined  and 
described  the  depth  of  the  weii*  and  the 


marks  :  —  Held,  that  the  award  sufficiently 
pointed  out  the  depth  of  the  weir,  and 
was  sufficiently  pi-ecise,  although  it  made 
no  provision  for  the  case  of  floods,  or  for 
regulating  the  depth  of  the  paddle  in  the 
defendant's  weir,  by  which  the  water 
could  be  let  off.  And  see  Pike  v.  Gage,  9 
Fost.  461. 

(b)  That  certainty,  to  a  common  intent 
is  sufficient,  see  Wood  v.  Earle,  5  Rawle, 
44 ;  Brown  ?'.  Warnock,  5  Dana,  492 ; 
Case  V.  Fen-is,  2  Hill,  75  ;  Doolittle  v. 
Malcom,  8  Leigh,  608 ;  Coxe  v.  Gent,  1 
McMullan,  302;  1  Rol.  Aljr.  tit.  Arb. 
(H.)  pi.  14  ;  Cargey  v.  Aitcheson,  2  B.  & 
C.  170;  Doe  d.  Williams  v.  llichardson, 
8  Taunt.  697  ;  Cayme  v.  Watts,  3  D.  & 
R.  224;  Grier  r.  Grier,  1  Dall.  173; 
Kingston  v.  Kincaid,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  448. 
Thus  an  award  to  pay  the  "  taxable  cost," 
is  sufficiently  certain.  Nichols  v.  Rensse- 
laer Mut.  Ins.  Co.  22  Wend.  125  ;  Macon 
V.  Crump,  1  Call,  575 ;  Brown  v.  War- 
nock, 5  Dana,  492.  So  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  in  90  davs,  and  interest.  Skeels  v. 
Chickering,  7'  Met.  316.  See  Beale  v. 
Beale,  Cro.  Car.  383 ;  Eurnis  r.  Hallom, 
Barnes,  166  ;  Fox  v.  Smith,  2  Wils.  267  ; 
Bigelow  V.  Maynard,  4  Cush.  317  ;  Pear- 
son V.  Archb'old,  11  M.  &  W.  477; 
Bonrke  v.  Llovd,  10  M.  &  W.  550 ;  Eng- 
land V.  Davison,  9  Dowl.  P.  C.  10.52; 
Mortin  V.  Burge,  4  Ad.  &  El.  973  ;  Purdy 
V.  Delavan,  1  Caines,  304 ;  Lutz  c.  Linthi- 
cum,  8  Pet.  165  ;  Briekhouse  i\  Hunter, 
4  Hen.  &  Mun.  363;  Coxe  v.  Luudv, 
Coxe,  255. 

(c)  Oldtield  r.  Wilmer,  1  Leon.  140 ; 
Lee  w.  Elkins,  12  Mod.  585;  Simmonds 
V.  Swaine,  1  Taimton,  549 ;  Common- 
wealth V.  Pejepscut  Proprietors,  7  Mass. 
399  ;  Wharton  r.  King,  2  B.  &  Ad.  528  ; 
Thornton  v.  Carson,  7  Cranch,  596. 
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the  sum  awarded  becomes  payable  immediately,  or  within  a 
reasonable  time,  (d) 

In  the  next  place,  the  award  must  be  possible ;  [e]  for  an 
award  requiring  that  to  be  done  which  cannot  be  done,  is 
senseless  and  useless.  But  the  impossibility  which  vitiates  an 
award  is  one  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not 
to  the  accidental  disability  of  the  party  at  the  time.  (/)  Thus, 
if  he  be  ordered  to  pay  money  on  a  day  that  is  past,  this  is 
void  ;  (o-)  so  if  he  be  required  to  give  up  a  deed  which  he 
neither  has  nor  may  expect  to  have :  (//)  but  if  he  be  directed  to 
pay  money,  the  award  is  good,  although  he  has  no  money,  *for 
it  creates  a  valid  debt  against  him.  {i)  Nor  can  a  parly  avoid 
an  award  on  the  ground  of  an  impossibility  created  by  himself, 
after  the  award,  or,  perhaps,  beforehand,  if  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  an  expected  award,  {j) 

This  impossibility  may  be  actual,  or  it  may  be  that  created 
by  law ;  for  an  award  which  requires  that  a  party  should  do 
what  the  law  forbids  him  to  do,  is  void,  either  in  the  whole,  or 
for  so  much  as  is  thus  against  the  law,  if  that  can  be  severed 
from  the  rest,  [k) 

An  award  must  be  reasonable ;  (l)  if  it  be  of  things  in  them- 
selves of  no  value  or  advantage  to  the  parties  or  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  justice  and  requirements  of  the  case,  or  if  it  un- 
dertal^e  to  determine  for  the  parties  what  they  should  determine 
for  themselves,  as  that  the  parties  should  intermarry,  it  is  void. 
It  is  not  unreasonable,  however,  merely  because  it  lays  a  bur- 
den on  one  j)arty  only,  and  requires  nothing  of  the  other.     It 

(ci)  Frceniiin   v.   Biis])0ulc,   2  Brownl.  Sec  Alder  v.  Savill,  5  Taunt.  454 ;  May- 

.309;    Iinlay    v.    AVikolK,    1    Soutli.    13l>;  hiu  v.  Coulon,  4  Dalliis,  298;  Harris  v. 

]}|()c)(I    r.    iSliino,    2    Florida,    127.      An  Cuniow,  2  Cliitty,  594 ;  Turner  w.  Swaiu- 

auaril  of  "  taxaiile  costs"  to  be  paid  l)y  sou,  1  M.  &  W.  572. 
one    parly    is    not    void    for   uncertainty.  (/)  See  1  liol.  Abr.   tit.  Arb.   (IJ.)   pi. 

That  is  certain    wliicli    can    be    rendered  12,1.'?;  C()o])er  c. ,  3  Cli.  IJep.  76, 

certain.     Wri;;lil  v.  Sinitli,  19  Verm.  110.  cited  in  1  Veni.  157  ;  Earl  v.   Stoeker,  2 

{('}  Colwel  I!.   Child,   1    Ch.    Ca.s.   87;  Vernon,  251  ;  Cavendish  t;. ,  1  Ch. 

Kuncklc  V.  Knuckle,  I  Dallas,  .'304.  Cas.  279.     But  a  strong  case  of  unreason- 

(/')  1  Kol.  Alir.  tit.  Arb.  (15.)  pi.  10;  ablcness  nnist  be  made  out  in  order  to  in- 

anii  see  Wharton  v.  liin^,  2  B.  &  Ad.  duce  courts  to  set  aside  an  award  ;  since 

528.  the  ])Mrtiesmade  clioice  of  their  own  judge. 

(v)  1  Kol.  Abr.  tit.  Arb.  (B.)  1)1.  17.  See    Wood    /•.    Criflith,    1    Swanst.    43; 

7()  Leo  /^  Klkins,  12  Mod.  585.  Brown  /•.  Brown,  1  Vern.  157,  2  Ch.  Cas. 


(/)  Bro.    Al.r.   til.  Arb.  \,\.  :i'.> ;  1  ]ln\.  140;  AValler  r.  ICiug,  9  Mod.  03  ;  Hardy 

Abr.  tit.  Alb.  (F.)  ]<\.  2.  /;.  Innes,  0  J.  B.  Moore,  574.     As  to  the 

(;')  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Arb.  (I<>.  12).  consistency   required   in    an    award,   see 

(Ic)   I  Kol.  Abr.  tit.  Arb.  (G.)  pi.  1.  Ames  i?.  JNIillward,  2  J.  B.  Moore,  713. 
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used  to  be  said,  that  midnality  was  essential  to  an  award,  (m) 
It  is  certain  now  tliat  tliis  mutuality  need  not  appear  upon  the 
face  of  the  award  ;  and  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  neces- 
sary at  all.  (w)  If  A  and  B  refer  only  a  *claim  which  A  has  on 
B,  and  the  award  is  simply  that  B  pay  A  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  it  would  be  good,  but  it  would  have  no  element  of  mu- 
tuality that  d^d  not  belong  to  it  necessarily,  (o) 

Lastly,  the  award  must  be  final  and  conclusive,  (p)  This 
necessity  springs  also  from  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  law 
favors  arbitration,  namely,  the  settlement  and  closing  of  dis- 
putes, (q)     But  here  too,  as  on  other  points,  the  law  is  now 


(»0  1  Ilol.  Abr.  tit.  Arbit.  (K).  And 
sec  Gilison  v.  Powell,  5  Smcdcs  &  Mai^h. 
712  ;  MoKeeii  v.  Oliphant,  3  Harr.  442. 

{n)  The  doctrine  of  mutuality  is  not 
now  apjilicd  in  the  strict  sense  it  was  for- 
merly taken.  Horrel  v.  M' Alexander,  3 
Eaud.  94.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  same 
acts  should  be  done  by  each  party.  Munro 
V.  Alaire,  2  Caines,  320 ;  Knncklc  v. 
Kunckle,  1  Dall.  3G4.  The  doctrine  of 
mutuality  is  fully  expounded  in  Purdy  v. 
Delavan,  1  Caines,  315,  by  Kent,  J.,  and 
in  Jones  r.  Boston  Mill  Corporation,  6 
Pick.  148.  In  Onion  v.  Robiqson,  15 
"Venn.  510,  0.  and  W.  having  a  claim 
against  R.  for  money  received,  to  their 
use,  and  R.  alleging  that  he  had  paid  it  to 
O.,  they  submitted  the  matter  to  arbitra- 
tors Avith  authority  to  award  costs  and 
damages,  who  awarded  that  R.  account 
to  U.  for  a  certain  sum,  hi  damages  and 
costs.  In  a  suit  on  the  award  in  favor  of 
O.,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  mutuali- 
ty in  the  submission  between  O.  and  R., 
and  that  neither  the  rights  nor  liabilities 
of  either,  were  afl'ected  by  the  award. 
Held,  also,  that  the  sulimission  and  award, 
though  legall}'  invalid,  might  be  given  in 
evidence  under  a  declaration  setting  forth 
the  above  focts. 

(o)  Weed  r.  Ellis,  3  Caines,  255  ;  Gor- 
don V.  Tucker,  6  Greeul.  247  ;  Gaylord 

V.  Gaylord,  4  Day,  422  ; v.  Palmer, 

12  Mod.  234  ;  Horton  v.  Benson,  Free- 
man, 204 ;  Doolittle  v.  Malcom,  8  Leigh, 
608. 

(/))  See  Goode  i\  Waters,  1  Eng.  Law 
&  Eq.  R.  181  ;  Wood  v.  The  Company 
of  Copper  Miners,  28  E.  L.  &  E.  369 ; 
Mays  V.  Cannell,  id.  328  ;  Carnochan  v. 
Christie,  11  Wheat.  446.  An  award, 
which,  after  disposing  of  the  claims  of 
some  of  the  jjarties,  declared  that  as  to  the 
claims  of  certain  other  parties,  they  should 
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be  at  lil)erty  to  prosecute  the  same,  either 
at  law  or  equity,  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
oi'der  of  reference  had  never  lieen  made, 
is  not  final.  Turner  v.  Turner,  3  Russ. 
Ch.  R.  494.  But  an  award  directing  the 
execution  of  mutual  and  general  releases 
is  final.  Bell  v.  Gipps,  2  Ld.  Raym. 
1141  ;  Birks  v.  Trippet,  1  Saunders,  32; 
Wharton  v.  King,  2  B.  &  Ad.  528.  So 
of  an  award  that  plaintiff  has  no  good 
cause  of  action.  Dibben  v.  Marquis  of 
Anglesea,  4  TjTwh.  926  ;  M'Dermott  v. 
U.  S.  Ins.  Co. "3  Serg.  &  R.  604  ;  Craven 
V.  Craven,  1  J.  B.  Moore,  403  ;  Jackson 
V.  Yabsley,  5  B.  &  Al.  849;  Angus  v. 
Redford,  11  M.  &  W.  69. 

(q)  An  award  settling  the  costs  on  both 
sides,  without  saj'ing  more,  is  final  and 
conclusive.  Buckland  v.  Conway,  16 
Mass.  39G  ;  Stickles  v.  Arnold,  1  "Gray, 
418 ;  Tarquair  v.  Redingei",  4  Yeates, 
282  ;  Hartnell  v.  Hill,  Forest,  73.  An 
award  that  defandant  should  pay  costs, 
without  sa^dng  to  whom,  is  not  uncertain. 
Bailey  v.  Curling,  4  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  R. 
201  ;  and  see  Drew  v.  Woolcock,  28  E. 
L.  i&  E.  223.  In  Hancock  v.  Reede,  6 
Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  368,  H.  &  M.  being 
partners,  had  covered  wires  with  gutta 
pei'cha  for  R.,  in  pursuance  of  a  contract. 
They  aftcnvards  assigned  the  jiartnership 
business  to  C.  H.,  with  power  to  him  to 
take  proceedings  in  their  name  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  due  to  them,  to  enforce 
existing  contracts,  and  to  deal  in  respect 
thereof  as  they  themselves  might  have 
done.  C.  H.,  after  the  assignment,  also 
covered  wires  for  R.  on  his  own  account, 
and  brought  two  actions  against  him,  one 
in  his  own  name,  the  other  in  the  name  of 
H.  &  M.  It  had  been  agreed  between  C. 
II.  and  R.  to  refer  both  actions,  and  all 
matters  in  difference,  as  well  between  H. 
&  M.  and  R.  as  between  C.  H.  and  R.,  to 
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more  rational  and  less  technical  than  it  was  formerly.  Thus, 
it  was  once  a  rule  that  an  award  of  nonsuit  was  not  *good, 
because  not  final,  as  the  plaintiff  might  immediately  renew  his 
action  ;  (/•)  but  this  would  hardly  be  held  now.  An  award  of 
discontinuance  of  a  suit  has  always  been  held  sufficient,  (.s)  It 
is  not  a  valid  objection  to  an  award,  that  it  is  upon  a  condition, 
if  the  condition  be  clear  and  certain,  consistent  with  the  rest  of 
the  award,  in  itself  reasonable,  and  such  as  to  cause  no  doubt 
whether  it  were  performed  or  not,  or  what  were  the  rights  or 
objections  dependent  upon  it.  (t) 

Any  delegation  or  reservation  of  their  authority  by  the  arbi- 
trators, which  would  have  the  effect  of  leaving  any  thing  to  the 
future  judgment  or  power  of  the  arbitrators,  would  vitiate  the 
award,  {ii)     But  where  arbitrators  are  unable  to  decide  accu- 


arbitration  ;  whereupon  an  order  of  refer- 
ence was  drawn  up,  and  an  award  had 
been  made  :  —  Held,  tliat  the  award  was 
not  had  for  want  of  finality  in  awarding  a 
discontinuance  of  II.  &  M.'s  actimi  witliout 
detennining  the  cause  of  action,  as  it  ap- 
peared tliat  the  discontinuance  had  been 
entered  l)efore  or  at  the  time  of  making 
the  order  of  reference,  and  that  it  was  left 
to  the  arbitrator  to  decide  whether  the 
discontiiniance  should  remain,  and  it  was 
intended  that  he  should  not  i)roceed  fur- 
ther in  that  action.  And  see  Nicholson  v. 
Sykes,  25  E.  L.  &  E.  490.  —  AVhere  sev- 
eral issues  arc  involved  in  the  pleadings, 
ami  the  whole  case  is  referred,  the  costs  to 
abide  the  result,  it  ought  to  appear  that 
each  issue  was  dis])osed  of.  See  Pearson 
V.  Archbold,  11  M.  &  W.  477  ;  IJourke  v. 
Llovd,  10  M.  &  \V.  .'550;  Stouehewer  v. 
Farrer,  6  Q.  B.  Hep.  730 ;  Thillips  v. 
Higgius,  5  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  11.  295  ;  Wil- 
cox V.  Wilcox,  4  Exch.  500  ;  Kilburn  v. 
Kill.urn,  13  M.  &  W.  071.  So  where  a 
cause,  and  (ill  inuttrrs  In  dijycrcjwe,  arc  re- 
ferred, tiie  costs  to  abide  the  result,  the 
award  ought  to  distinguish  between  the 
matters  in  tlie  cause  and  other  matters  of 
dill'ereiu'e.  See  Mortin  v.  Bm-ge,  4  Ad. 
&  El.  !t7;}. 

(/•)  Knight  r.  i'.urtiin,  Salk.  75  ;  1  Kol. 
Abr.  tit.  Aril.  (1.)  \i\.  Hi ;  I'liiiips  v. 
Knighth'y,  1  liarnanl,  403.  15ut  in  ]\lil- 
ler  r.  Miller,  5  ]5inii.  02,  it  was  said  that 
uritilrutors  iiad  no  power  to  award  a  non- 
Huit.  Nor  have  they  to  niTcst  judgment, 
if  tiicir  power  be  only  to  diicct  how  a  ver- 

[l'J8]" 


diet  shall  be  entered.  Angus  v.  Redford, 
11  M.  &  W.  G9. 

(.s)  Blanchard  v.  Lillcy,  9  East,  497  ; 
PhiUps  V.  Knightly,  1  IJarnard,  403  ; 
Linsey  c.  Ashton,  Godb.  255  ;  Ingram  v. 
Webb,  1  Rol.  302.  Or  that  plaintiflE" 
should  enter  a  retraxit.  1  Rol.  Abr.  tit. 
Arb.  (F.j  pi.  7,  (I.)  pi.  18.  Or  that  no 
suit  should  lie  brought  by  one  party 
against  the  other  on  a  certain  bond.  1 
Bol.  Alu-.  tit.  Arb.  (O.)  pi.  7.  Or  that 
all  suits  then  jjending  between  the  parties 
should  cease.  S(iuirc  v.  Grevell,  0  Mod. 
33,  Ld.  Raym.  901,  Salk.  74.  Or  that  a 
chancer}'  suit  should  be  dismissed.  Knight 
V.  Burton,  0  jNIod.  232,  Salk.  75.  See 
Purdy  V.  Delavan,  1  Gaines,  304,  for  an 
alile  statement  of  the  law  upon  this  point 
by  Mr.  Justice  Kent. 

(t)  Collet  V.  Podwell,  2  Keblc,  070  ; 
Kockill  V.  Witherell,  2  Keblc,  838  ;  1 
Eol.  Abr.  tit.  Arb.  (II.)  pi.  8  ;  Furser  v. 
Prowd,  Cro.  Jac.  423.  An  award  that 
one  ]>arty  should  i)ay  the  other  a  particu- 
lar del  it,  in  case  it  was  not  collected  from 
aiivther  source,  is  valid.  Williams  v. 
Williams,  II  Sm.  &  Marsh.  393. 

(m)  Archer  v.  Williamson,  2  Ilarr.  & 
Gill,  02;  Levezcy  r.  Gorgas,  4  Dallas, 
71 ;  Liiigood  v.  Eadi^,  2  Atk.  501  ;  Emery 
V.  Emerv,  Cro.  Eliz.  720;  Manser  v. 
Heaver,  "3  B.  &  Ad.  295;  Tandy,  r. 
Taud\',  9  Dowl.  1'.  C.  1044,  5  Jurist, 
720.  So  an  award  that  one  party  should 
put  certain  i)reniises  in  good  repair,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  third  party,  has  been 
held  bad,  In  lolo.     Tondiu  v.  Mayor,  &c., 
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rately  upon  some  particular  point,  requiring  some  technical 
knowledge,  they  may  refer  the  settlement  of  the  details  to  some 
third  person  having  such  knowledge,  the  arbitrators,  however, 
accurately  determining  the  principles  by  which  such  persen  is 
to  be  governed,  (v) 

*An  award  may  be  open  to  any  or  all  of  these  objections  in 
part,  without  being  necessarily  void  in  the  whole,  ^o  much  of 
it  as  is  thus  faulty,  is  void;  but  if  this  can  be  severed  distinctly 
from  the  residue,  leaving  a  substantial,  definite,  and  unobjec- 
tionable award  behind,  this  may  be  done,  and  the  award  then 
will  take  effect,  (la)  It  is  therefore  void  in  the  whole  because 
bad  in  part,  only  where  this  part  cannot  be  severed  from  the 
residue,  or  where,  if  it  be  severed  and  amended,  leaving  the  res- 
idue in  force,  one  of  the  parties  -will  be  held  to  an  obligation 
imposed  upon  him,  but  deprived  of  the  advantage  or  recom- 
pense which  it  was  intended  that  he  should  have,  (x) 


of  Fordwich,  5  Ad.  &  El.  147.  So  an 
award  tliat  A  should  bej;  I^'s  pardon,  in 
such  form  as  B  should  appoint,  is  an  im- 
proper delegation  of  authority.  Glover 
V.  Ban-ic,  Salk.  71 ;  Lutw.  1597. 

(y)  Sec  Emery  v.  Wase,  5  Vesc}',  846  ; 
Anderson  v.  Wallace,  3  CI.  &  Finn.  26  ; 
Sharp  V.  Nowcll,  6  C.  B.  253  ;  Hopcraft 
V.  Hickman,  2  Sim.  &  Stew.  130;  Scale 
V.  Fother-ill,  8  Bcav.  361  ;  Cluircli  v. 
Roper,  1  Ch.  licp.  140;  Lingood  t-.Eadc, 
2  Atk.  501 ;  Cater  v.  Startute,  Styles, 
217;  Furnis  v.  Hallom,  Barnes,  166; 
Winter  v.  Garlick,  Salk.  75,  6  Mod.  195; 
Worral  v.  Akworth,  2  Kebl.  331  ;  Hun- 
ter i\  Bennison,  Ilard.  43 ;  Galloway 
V.  Wehh,  Hardin,  318.  There  is  no  im- 
propriety in  arbitrators  employing  an  at- 
torney to  prej)arc  their  award.  Nor  is 
there  necessarily  any  impropriety  in  em- 
ploying au  attorney  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties for  that  ])urposc.  Bchren  v.  Bremer, 
30  E.  L.  &  E.  490. 

(u')  This  is  a  perfectly  well-settled  doc- 
trine in  the  law  of  arbitrament  and  award  ; 
too  well  settled  to  need  tlie  citation  of  au- 
thorities. A  few  instances  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  are  given  liy  way 
of  illustration.  Thus,  in  an  award  that 
defendant  should  pay  plaintiff  a  certain 
sum,  and  also  the  costs  of  arbitration,  where 
the  arbitrator  had  no  power  to  award  costs, 
that  part  is  bad,  l)ut  tlie  rest  is  valid. 
Candler  r.  Fuller,  Willes,  62;  Fox  v. 
Smith,  2  Wilson,  267  ;  Addison  i-.  Grav, 
2   Wilson,   293 ;    Gordon  v.   Tucker,  '6 


Grccnl.  (Bennett's  Ed.)  247.  So  in  an 
award  directing  a  lease  for  life  to  one 
party,  and  a  remainder  over  in  fee  to  a  tliird 
person,  the  last  part  was  rejected,  and  the 
first  supported.  Bretton  v.  Brat,  Cro. 
Eliz.  758.  And  so  where  part  of1;lie  sum 
awarded  to  one  party,  was  founded  upon 
a  claim,  illegal  iu  its  nature,  the  other 
portion  being  separable.  Aubeit  v.  Maze, 
2  B.  &  V.  371.  So  if  an  award  du'ccts 
one  party  to  deliver  up  a  deed  not  in  his 
possession,  or  pay  a  sum  of  money,  the 
last  is  good  and  the  first  bad,  and  the 
award  is  not  invalid.  Lee  v.  Elkins,  12 
Mod.  585  ;  Simmonds  v.  Swahie,  1  Taunt. 
549  ;  and  see  Wharton  v.  Iving,  2  B.  & 
Ad.  528 ;  Thornton  v.  Carson,  7  Cranch, 
596;  Skillhigs  v.  Coolidge,  14  Mass.  43. 
See  also  El)ert's  Exrs'  v.  Ebert's  xVdmr's, 
5  Maryl.  Ch.  353. 

(.r)  If  the  void  part  of  the  award  was 
ajtparently  intended  by  the  arbitrators  as 
the  consideration,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  that  portion  which  is  good,  or  if  the 
void  part  manifestly  affected  the  judg- 
ment of  the  arbitrators,  in  respect  to  other 
matters,  the  whole  is  clearly  void.  See 
Pope  V.  Brett,  2  Saunders,  292,  where 
j)art  was  void  for  uncertainty ;  Winch  v. 
Sanders,  Cro.  Jac.  584,  where  part  was 
void  because  the  arbitrator  had  reserved 
to  himself  a  future  authority.  See  further 
Storke  v.  De  Smeth,  Willes,  66;  John- 
son V.  Wilson,  Willes,  248 ;  Clement  v. 
Durgin,  1  Greenl.  (Bennett's  Ed.)  300. 
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Generally  in  the  construction  of  awards,  they  are  favored  and 
enforced,  wherever  this  can  properly  be  done.  If  the  intention 
of  the  arbitrators  can^be  ascertained  from  the  award  with  rea- 
sonable certainty,  and  this  intention  is  open  to  no  objection,  a 
very  liberal  construction  will  be  allowed  as  to  form,  or  rather,  a 
very  liberal  indulgence  as  to  matters  of  form  and  expression.  (//) 

If  it  be  necessary  to  make  a  presumption  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  to  give  full  force  and  significance  to  an  award,  *the 
court  will  incline  to  make  that  presumption  which  gives  effect 
to  the  award,  rather  than  one  which  avoids  it.  (z)  Thus,  it  has 
been  laid  down,  almost  as  a  rule,  and  certainly  as  a  maxim,  that 
where  the  words  of  an  award  extend  beyond  those  of  the  sub- 
mission, it  shall  be  understood  that  they  are  mere  surplusage, 
because  there  is  nothing  between  the  parties  more  than  was 
submitted ;  (a)  and  if  the  words  of  the  award  be  less  compre- 
hensive than  those  of  the  submission,  it  shall  be  understood 
that  what  is  omitted  was  not  controverted,  unless,  in  either 
case,  the  contrary  is  expressly  shown.  (6)  And  if  the  submis- 
sion be  in  the  most  general  terms,  and  the  award  equally  so, 
covering  "  all  demands  and  qd^stions,"  &c.,  between  the  parties, 
yet  either  party  may  show  that  a  particular  demand  either  did 
not  exist,  or  was  not  known  to  exist,  when  the  submission  was 
entered  into,  or  that  it  was  not  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
arbitrators,  or  considered  by  them,  (c) 

There  are  certain  words  and  phrases  often  used  in  awards, 
which  seem  to  have  acquired  from  practice  a  legal  signification. 
Thus,  "  costs,"  will  mean  only  the  legal  costs  of  court ;  and 
even  "  charges  and  expenses  "  mean   no  more,  unless  more  be 

(y)    Spear    v.  Hooper,  22   Pick.  144;  ?'.  Burgess,  5  Gill,  129;  Roberts  v.  Ma- 

Rixfjrd    V.  Nve,    20    Verm.    132;    Ken-  riett,  2   Saund.  188;  Cubic  v.  Hogers,  3 

driek  r.  Tiirlu'll,  2Gi(I.41G  ;  El)crt's  Ex'rs  Bulstr.  311  ;  Ward  v.  Uncorn,  Cro.  Car." 

V.  Ebert's  Adiii'rs  .5  Maryl.  :iM.  21C  ;    Busslield   v.   Bussfield,    Cro.   Jac. 

(2)  Aniiit   V.    Bi'eaine,   2    Ld.    Kaym.  577. 
107G  ;  JJootli  r.  (Jariictt,  2  Strange,  1U82;  (<)  Bavee    v.    Farmer,    4  T.   B.    146; 

Kose  r.  Spark,  Aleyn,  .'il.  Goliglitly  /■.  .Jcllicoe,  id.   147,  71.;  Thorpe 

{(i)  Aldi'r  r.  Savill,  .')  'I'annt.  4.')4 ;  Sol-  r.  Codpcr,  .5  Hiug.  12'J  ;  Scildon  r.  Tutop, 

onions  r.  M'Kinstry,  l.'J  Joliiis.  27.  G  T.  B.  G()7  ;  Martin  c.  Thornton,  4  Esp. 

(/-)   Knight   r.    Burton,    G   Mod.   231  ;  180.     But  see  Jones  v.  Bennett,  1   Bro. 

Middleton     r.     Weeks,    Cro.    Jac.    200;  P.   C.  411  ;  Shelling   v.  Farmer,   1    Str. 

Vanvivcc    r.    Vanvivde,    Cro.   Eliz.   177;  G4fi ;  Smith    r.    Johnson,    1,^)   East,  213; 

Wehh  r.  Ingram,  Cro.  Jac.  6G4 ;  Lewis  Dunn  c.  Murray,  9  B.  &  C.  780. 
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specially  indicated,  (d)  Such  at  least  is  the  English  authority; 
bat  it  might,  })erha[)s,  be  ex])ected  that  the  courts  of  this 
country  would  execute  the  intention  of  the  })arties,  and  con- 
strue such  very  general  words  as  these  accordingly.  So  "  re- 
leases "  mean  to  the  time  of  the  submission,  and  have  been  so 
construed  *even  when  the  words  used  were  "  of  all  claims  to 
the  time  of  the  award  :"  for  the  arbitrators  had  no  authority  to 
go  beyond  this  limit,  (e)  And  if  by  an  award  money  is  to  be 
paid  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt^this  implies  an  award  of  a  release 
on  the  other  side,  and  makes  this  a  condition  to  the  pay- 
ment. (/) 

There  is  no  especial  form  of  an  award  necessary  in  this  coun- 
try, (g)  If  the  submission  requires  that  it  should  be  sealed,  it 
must  be  so.  (//)  And  if  the  submission  was  made  under  a 
statute,  or  under  a  rule  of  court,  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
or  the  rule  should  be  followed.  But  even  here  mere  formal  in- 
accuracies would  seldom  be  permitted  to  vitiate  the  award.  If 
the  submission  contains  other  directions  or  conditions,  as  that 
it  should  be  delivered  to  the  parties  in  writing,  or  to  each  of  the 
parties,  such  directions  must  be  substantially  followed.  Thus, 
in  the  latter  case,  it  has  been  held  that  it  is  not  enough  that  a 
copy  be  delivered  to  one  of  the  parties  on  each  side,  but  each 
individual  party  must  have  one.  (i) 


{d)  Fox  V.  Smith,  2  "Wils.  267.  And 
an  award  of  costs  r/eneralli/,  is  understood 
to  be  costs  to  lic  taxed  by  the  jn'oijcr  offi- 
cer. See  ])udley  i\  Ncttlefold,  Strange, 
737.  An  award  that  the  costs  be  paid 
immediately  by  one  party,  meaiis  that 
they  are  payable  u])on  notice  to  such 
party,  llotrtrins  v.  Gordon,  3  Q.  B.  406  ; 
Wright  r.  Smith,  19  Verm.  110;  SalFord 
V.  Stevens,  2  Wend.  158  ;  Barnes  v.  Par- 
ker, 8  Mete.  134. 

((■)  Making  c.  Welstrop,  Frcem.  462; 
White  V.  lioiford,  Styles,  170;  Hooper  v. 
Pierce,  12  Mod.  116;  S(iuire  v.  Grevell, 
6  Mod.  34 ;  Abrahat  r.  Brandon,  10  jNIod. 
201  ;  Hen-ick  v.  Ilerrick,  2  Kcb.  431  ; 
llobinet  r.  Cobli,  3  Lev.  188  ;  Nicholas  v. 
Chapman,  3  id.  344. 

(  /■)  Mawe  r.  Samuel,  2  Roll.  1  ; 

r.  Palmer,  12  Mod.  234;  Brown  v.  Sav- 
age, Cas.  tern]).  Fincli,  184. 

('/)  It  may  be  under  seal,  or  in  writing, 
or  oral,  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  submis- 
sion to  the  contrary.     Cable  v.  Kogers,  3 


Bulstr.  311  ;  Marsh  v.  Packer,  20  Verm. 
198  ;  Gates  v.  Bromell,  Holt's  11.  82. 

(/))  Stant<m  i'.  Henry,  11  Johns.  133; 
liea  V.  Gil)l)ons,  7  S.  &  il.  204.  And  see 
French  v.  'New,  20  Barl).  481. 

(/)  Iluntgate  i\  :Mease,  Cro.  Eliz.  885. 
Sed  (juare.  See  Pratt  i\  Ilaekctt,  6  John- 
son, 14.  So,  if  by  the  submission,  the 
award  is  to  he  indorsed  on  the  submission, 
an  award  annexed  to  the  submission  by  a 
wafer,  is  not  valid.  Montague  v.  Smith, 
13  Mass.  396.  And  in  Wade  v.  Dowling, 
it  was  /(fW  that  where  the  sutaiiission  re- 
([uired  that  the  award  should  be  made  by 
more  than  one  arbitrator,  the  award  must 
be  the  joint  act  of  the  arbitrators  and  ex- 
ecuted in  the  jtresencc  of  each  other.  See 
also,  Henderson  v.  Buckley,  14  B.  Mon- 
roe, 294.  But  tliis  seems  too  mucli  like 
forsaking  the  sul)stance,  and  clinging  to 
the  shadow.  Pcrbajis  the  fact  ])rovcd  in 
that  case,  that  the  arbitrators  l)y  mistake 
annexed  the  wrong  paper  to  the  submis- 
sion, was  the  real  cause  of  the  decision, — 
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*If  an  award  be  relied  on  in  defence,  the  execution  of  the 
submission  by  each  party,  or  the  agreement  and  promise  by 
each,  if  there  was  no  submission  in  writing,  must  of  course  be 
proved,  because  the  promise  of  the  one  party  is  the  considera- 
tion for  the  promise  of  the  others,  [j ) 

An  award  is  so  far  like  a  judgment  that  an  attorney  has  been 
held  to  have  a  lien  upon  it  for  his  fees ;  but  it  is  not  the  same 
thing  in  all  respects,  {k) 

It  may  happen,  where  an  award  is  offered  in  defence,  or  as 
the  ground  of  an  action,  that  it  is  open  to  no  objection  what- 
ever for  any  thing  which  it  contains  or  w^iich  it  omits  ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  set  aside  for  impropriety  or  irregularity  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  arbitrators,  or  in  the  proceedings  before  them. 
Awards  are  thus  set  aside  if  "  procured  by  corruption  or  un- 
due means,"  as  is  said  in  that  stat.  9  and  10  Wm.  3,  ch.  15, 
which  is  held  as  only  declaratory  of  the  law  as  it  was  before. 
This  rule  rests,  indeed,  on  the  common  principle  that  fraud 
vitiates  and  avoids  every  transaction.  So  too,  it  may  well  be 
set  aside  if  it  be  apparent  on  its  face  that  the  arbitrator  has 
made  a  material  mistake  of  fact  or  of  law.  (/)  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  a  strong  case  in  which  the  court  would  receive  evidence 
of  a  mistake,  either  in  fact  or  in  law,  which  did  not  appear  in 


If  the  submission  require  the  award  to  be 
attested  by  witnesses,  such  attestation  is 
necessary,  and  the  sulnnission  may  he  re- 
voked at  any  time  l)efore  such  attestation, 
althou^fli  tiie  arbitrators  liave  done  all 
then"  duty.  BUjomcr  v.  Sherman,  5  rai<;c, 
575 ;  see  Newman  v.  Lal)caume,  9  Mis- 
souri, 30. —  If  by  the  submission  the  award 
must  lie  ready  for  delivery  aLvday  certain, 
tlic  award  is  complete,  if  it  ha  m  fact 
ready  oil  that  day,  altiiouiih  not  delivered, 
and  aillioiii:li  some  accident  should  occur, 
by  wliich  it  sliouhl  never  be  delivered  at 
all.  Brown  v.  Vawscr,  4  ICast,  584  ;  and 
gee  Ileiifree  r.  Bromley,  (J  East,  30'.); 
Macartlmr  /•.  Cam|)bcll,"5  H.  &  Ad.  518. 
In  Brooke  r.  Mitchell,  0  M.  &  W.  47:!, 
where  au  order  of  reference  re((uire(l  that 
the  arbitrator  should  )iiah<;  and  jiulilish  his 
award  in  writiiiji,  ready  to  be  delivered  to 
the  iiartics,  or  siieli  of  tlicm  as  should  re- 
(|iiire  the  same,  on  or  before  a  certain  day, 
it  was  belli  that  the  awaril  was  "  pnMi^hed 
aiirl  ready  to  be  delivercfl,"  within  the 
meuniiijj  of  the  order,  when  it  was  exe- 
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cuted  by  the  arbiti'ator  in  the  presence  of, 
and  attested  by  witnesses,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  set  aside,  altiiongh  the  plain- 
tiff died  on  the  followine;  day,  and  before 
he  had  notice  that  the  award  was  ready. 
In  Sellick  v.  Addams,  15  Johnson,  ^97,  it 
was  held  that  whore  sworu  copies  of  an 
award  are  didivered  to  the  parties  by  the 
arbitrators,  and  received  without  objection, 
this  is  a  waiver  of  their  right  to  receive  the 
orij;inal  award. 

(j)  Antrain  v.  Chace,  15  East,  209  ; 
Ilouj^hton  r.  Houghton,  37  Me.  72. 

(/.•')  Ormcrod  v.  Tate,  1  East,  4G4  ; 
Cowell  ('.  Betteley,  4  Moore  &  Scott, 
205  ;  S.  ^.  not  as  well  re])ortcd  upon  this 
]ioint  in  10  Biiig.  432.  But  see  Dtnm  v. 
West,  1  Eiig.  Law  &  E([.  R.  325  ;  Brearey 
V.  Kemp,  32  E.  L.  &  E.  147.  See  also, 
Collins  /'.  Powell,  2  T.  R.  756,  that  there 
is  a  dill'erenee  between  moiuiy  awarded, 
and  monev  recovercil  bv  a  judLiini'nt. 

(/)  Sec  Aubert  r.  MaV.c,  2  B.  .<:  1'.  371  ; 
Pringle  v.  M'Clcnachau,  1  Dall.  487  ; 
Nance's  lessee  u.  Thompson,  1  Suced,  321. 
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the  award,  and  was  not  supposed  to  spring  from,  or  indicate 
corrujilion,  and  was  not  made  out  to  tlie  arbitrator's  satisfac- 
tion, (m)     It  has  been  permitted  to  the  *arbitrators  to  state  a 


(m)  This  subject  was  vcn^  fully  consid- 
ered in  the  Boston  "Water  Power  Co.  r. 
Gray,  6  Met.  131.  From  the  able  opinion 
of  Shaiv,  C.  .!.,  we  quote  the  following  : 
"  It  is  clearly  settled  that  an  award  is 
]rrima  facie  binding  upon  the  parties,  and 
the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  party  who 
would  avoid  it.  In  general,  arbitrators 
have  full  ])ower  to  decide  upon  questions 
of  law  and  fact,  which  directly  or  incident- 
ally arise  in  considering  and  deciding  the 
questions  embraced  in  the  submission. 
As  incident  to  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tions of  fact,  they  have  power  to  decide 
all  questions  as  to  the  admission  and  I'e- 
jection  of  evidence,  as  well  as  the  credit 
due  to  evidence,  and  the  inferences  of  fact 
to  be  drawn  from  it.  So,  when  not  lim- 
ited by  the  temis  of  the  submission,  they 
have  authority  to  decide  cjuestions  of  law, 
necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  matters 
submitted ;  because  they  are  judges  of  the 
parties,  own  choosing,  Theu-  decision  upon 
matters  of  fact  and  law,  thus  acting  with- 
in the  scope  of  their  authority,  is  conclu- 
sive, upon  the  same  principle  that  a  final 
judgment  of  a  court  of  last  resort  is  con- 
clusive ;  which  is,  that  the  party  against 
whom  it  is  rendered  can  no  longer  be 
heard  to  question  it.  It  is  within  the  prin- 
ciple of  res  judicata ;  it  is  the  final  judg- 
ment for  that  case,  and  between  those  par- 
ties. It  is  amongst  the  rudiments  of  the 
law,  that  a  party  cannot,  when  a  judgment 
is  relied  on  to  sujjfcort  or  to  bar  an  action, 
avoid  the  effect  of  it  by  proving,  even  if 
he  could  prove  to  peifect  demonstration, 
that  there  was  a  mistake  of  the  facts  or  of 
the  law.  But  this  general  mle  is  to  be  taken 
with  some  exceptions  and  limitations,  aris- 
ing either  frojn  the  submission,  or  from 
the  award  itself,  or  from  matter  distinct 
from  cither,  if  the  submission  be  of  a 
certain  controversy,  expressing  that  it  is 
to  be  decided  conformably  to  the  princi- 
ples of  law,  then  both  parties  proceed  upon 
the  assumption  that  their  case  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  true  rules  of  law,  which  are 
presumed  to  .be  known  to  the  arbitrators, 
who  are  then  only  to  inquire  into  the  facts, 
and  apply  the  rules  of  law  to  them,  and 
decide  accoi'dingly.  Then  if  it  appears  by 
the  award,  to  a  court  of  competent  jtuis- 
diction,  that  the  arbitrators  have  decided 
contrary  to  law,  of  which  the  judgment  of 
such  a  court,  when  the  parties  have  not 
submitted  to  another  tribunal,  is  the  stand- 


ard, the  necessary  conclusion  is,  that  the 
arI)itrators  have  mistaken  the  law,  which 
they  were  presumed  to  unilerstand  ;  the 
decision  is  not  within  the  scope  of  their 
authority,  as  determined  by  the  submis- 
sion, and  is  for  that  reason  void.  But 
when  the  parties  have  expressly  or  by 
reasonable  implication,  sulimitted  the  ques- 
tions of  law,  as  well  as  the  questions  of 
fact,  arising  out  of  the  matter  of  conti'o- 
versy,  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  on 
both  subjects  is  final.  It  is  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  res  judicata,  on  the  ground  that 
the  matter  has  been  adjudged  l)y  a  tribu- 
nal which  the  parties  have  agreed  to  make 
final,  and  a  tribunal  of  last  resort  for 
that  controversy  ;  and  therefore  it  would 
be  as  contrary  to  principle,  for  a  court  of 
law  or  equity  to  rejudge  the  same  question, 
as  for  an  inferior  court  to  rejudge  the  de- 
cision of  a  superior,  or  for  one  court  to 
overrule  the  judgment  of  another,  where 
the  law  has  not  given  an  appellate  juris- 
diction, or  a  revising  power  acting  directly 
u])on  the  judgment  alleged  to  be  eiTone- 
ous.  —  It  has  sometimes  been  made  a 
question  whether  the  court  will  not  set 
aside  an  award,  on  the  ground  of  mistake 
of  the  law,  when  the  arbiti-ator  is  not  a 
professional  man,  and  decline  inquiiy  mto 
such  mistake,  when  he  was  understood, 
from  his  profession,  to  be  well  accjuainted 
with  the  law.  Some  of  the  earlier  cases 
may  have  countenanced  this  distinction. 
But  the  probability  is,  that  this  distinction 
was  taken  rather  by  way  of  instance  to 
illustrate  the  position,  that  Mhen  the  par- 
ties mtended  to  submit  the  questions  of 
law  as  well  as  of  fact,  the  award  should 
be  final,  but  othenvise  not ;  which  we  take 
to  be  the  true  principle.  But  we  think 
the  more  modem  cases  adopt  the  ])rinci- 
ple,  that  inasmuch  as  a  judicial  decision 
upon  a  question  of  riglit,  hj  whatever 
forum  it  is  made,  must  almost  necessarily 
involve  an  application  of  certain  rules  of 
law  to  a  particular  statement  of  facts,  and 
as  the  great  purpose  of  a  submission  to 
arbitration  usually  is  to  obtain  a  speedy 
determination  of  the  controversy,  a  sub- 
mission to  arbitration  eml>races  the  power 
to  decide  (piestions  of  law,  unless  that  pre- 
sumption is  rebutted  by  some  exception  or 
limitation  in  the  submission.  We  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  thing  contraiy  to 
the  policy  of  the  law  in  permitting  parties 
thus  to  substitute  a  domestic  forum  for  the 
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mii^takc  of  fact,  which  they  afterwards  discovered  ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  court  cannot  then  *rectify  the  award,  or  do  any 
thing-  but  set  it  aside  if  the  error  be  material,  or,  perhaps,  in 
some  cases,  refer  the  case  back  again  to  the  arbitrators,  (n)      If 


courts  of  law,  for  any  good  reason  satis- 
factoiy  to  themselves  ;  and  liaving  done 
so,  there  is  no  hardship  in  lioldinjj;  them 
bound  by  the  result.  Volenti  non  fit  inju- 
ria. On  the  contrary,  there  arc  obvious 
qascs  in  which  it  is  higldy  lienciicial. 
■Kiere  are  many  cases  where  the  parties 
have  an  election  of  fonim  ;  sometimes  it 
is  allowed  to  the  plaintiff,  and  sometimes 
to  the  defendant.  It  may  depend  u])on 
the  amount  or  the  nature  of  the  contro- 
versy, or  the  personal  relations  of  one  or 
other  of  the  jnirtics.  As  familiar  instan- 
ces in  our  own  practice,  one  may  elect  to 
proceed  in  the  courts  of  tlie  United  States, 
or  in  a  State  court ;  at  law  or  in  equity ; 
in  a  higher  or  lower  court.  In  either  case, 
a  judgment  in  one  is,  in  general,  conclu- 
sive against  proceeding  in  another.  A 
very  common  instance  of  making  a  judg- 
ment conclusive  by  consent,  is  where  a 
party  agrees  in  consideratif)n  of  delaj',  or 
some  advantage  to  himself,  to  make  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
conclusive,  where,  bixt  for  such  consent, 
he  would  have  a  right  to  the  judgment  of 
the  higher  court.  But  where  the  whole 
matter  (jf  law  and  fact  is  submitted,  it  may 
be  oj)en  for  the  court  to  inquire  into  a 
mistake  of  law,  arising  from  matter  ajipar- 
ent  on  tiie  award  itself ;  as  where  the  ar- 
bitrator has,  in  his  award,  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  law,  and  made  his  award  in  the 
alternative,  without  expressing  his  own 
opinion  ;  or  wluit  is  jjcrhaps  more  com- 
mon, where  the  arbitrator  expresses  his 
Oijinion,  and  conformably  to  that  opinion, 
finds  in  favor  of  one  of  the  parties ;  but 
if  the  law  is  otherwise,  in  the  case  stated, 
then  bis  award  is  to  bi;  for  the  other  ])arty. 
In  sufh  casi',  there  is  no  (loid)t,  the  court 
will  consiilcr  the  award  conclusive  as  to 
the  fact,  and  decide  the  question  of  law 
tlius  ])resentP(l.  Another  case,  somewhat 
analogous,  is  where  it  is  nnmifest,  upon 
tiic  award  itself,  that  tlie  arbitrator  in- 
tended to  decide  according  to  law,  but  has 
mistaken  tlie  law.  Then  it  is  set  aside, 
because  it  is  manifest  that  the  result  does 
not  conform  to  the  real  judgment  of  the 
arbitrator.  i''or  then,  whatever  bis  author- 
it)'  was  to  di-cidc  the  (juestions  of  law,  if 
controvcilid,  accurdiiig  to  bis  own  judg- 
niciit,  tlic  casf  snp])us('s  that  ln'  intended 
Uj  decide  as  a  court  of  law  W(;uld  decide  ; 
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and  therefore,  if  such  rlecision  would  be 
otherwise,  it  follows  that  he  intended  to 
decide  the  other  way."  And  see  Burchcll 
V.  Marsh,  17  How.  S.  C.  344.  In  this 
case  Mr.  Justice  Grier  said  :  "  Arbitrators 
are  judges  chosen  by  the  jiarties  to  decide 
the  matters  submitted  to  them,  finally  and 
without  appeal.  As  a  mode  of  settling 
disputes,  it  should  receive  every  encour- 
agement from  courts  of  equity.  If  the 
award  is  ■\\athin  the  submission,  and  con- 
tains the  honest  decision  of  the  arliitra- 
tors,  after  a  full  and  fair  hearing  of  the 
parties,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  set  it 
aside  for  error,  either  in  law  or  fact.  A 
contrary  course  would  be  a  substitution  of 
the  judgment  of  the  chancellor  in  place  of 
the  judges  chosen  by  the  parties,  and 
would  make  an  award  the  commence- 
ment, not  the  end,  of  litigation."  See 
also,  Jones  v.  Boston  Mill  (Jorjioration,  6 
Pick.  148 ;  Fidler  v.  Fenwick,  3  C.  B.  705 ; 
Faviell  v.  Eastern  Counties  Bail  way  Co.  2 
Exch.  344;  Kent  v.  Elstob,  3  East,  18; 
Kleine  v.  Catara,  2  Gallison,  61 ;  Green- 
ough  V.  Ivolfe,  4  N.  H.  357  ;  Johns  v.  Ste- 
vens, 3  Vermont,  308 ;  Bliss  r.  Bolibins,  6 
id.  529;  Boot  v.  Benwick,  15  111.  461; 
Wohlcnbcrg  v.  Lageman,  6  Taunt.  254  ; 
Prentice  v.  Heed,  1  Taunt.  152;  Badger, 
In  re,  2  B.  &  Aid.  691  ;  Bouttilicr  v.  Thick, 
1  Dow.  &  Byl.  366  ;  Biehardson  c.  Nourse, 
3  B.  &  Aid.  237  ;  Djgfer  l\  Barnes,  1 
Taunt.  48 ;  Cramp  v.  Symons,  1  Bing. 
104  ;  Anonymous,  1  Chitty,  674. 

(h)  As  to  the  effect  of  a  mistake  in  f\ict, 
see  an  elaborate  review  of  the  authorities 
by  Ch.  Kent,  in  Underbill  v.  Van  Cort- 
landt,  2  Jofuis.  Ch.  339.  Sec  also,  Tho 
Boston  AVater  Power  Co.  v.  Gray,  6  Met. 
131,  cited  sitjira,  where  S/i<ar,  V.  J.,  said  : 
"  Another  ground  for  setting  aside  the 
award  is  a  mistake  of  foct,  aiijiarent  upon 
the  award  itself;  and  this  is  lield  to  inval- 
idate the  awanl,  iq)on  the  ])rincii)le  stated 
in  the  ])receding  proixtsition,  that  the 
award  docs  not  coni'orm  to  the  judgment 
of  the  arliitrators,  and  the  mistake,  appar- 
ent in  some  nuiterial  and  ini|)ortant  par- 
ticular, shows  that  the  result  is  not  tho 
true  judgment  of  the  arbitrators.  ThO' 
mistake,  therefore,  must  ])e  of  such  a  na- 
ture, so  affecting  the  princiides  upon 
which  the  award  is  based,  that  if  it  had 
liceii  seasonably  known  aiul  disclosed  to 
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the  submission  authorize  the  *arbitrators  to  refer  questions  of 
law  to  the  court,  this  may  be  done ;  otherwise,  such  reference 
would,  in  general,  either  be  itself  declared  void,  or  would  have 
the  effect  of  avoiding  the  award,  because  it  prevented  it  from 
being  certain,  or  final  and  conclusive,  (o)  The  arbitrators,  by  a 
general  submission,  are  required  to  determine  the  law  ;  and  only 
a  decided  and  important  mistake  could  be  shown  and  have  the 
effect  of  defeating  the  award  ;  it  has  been  said  that  only  a  mis- 
take amounting  to  a  perverse  misconstruction  of  the  law  would 
have  this  effect;  certainly  a  very  great  power  is  given  to  arbi- 
trators in  this  respect,  and  it  has  even  been  expressly  declared 


the  arbitrators,  if  the  tnith  had  licen  known 
and  understood  by  them,  they  woukl  prob- 
ably have  come  to  a  diiferent  result.  A 
familiar  instance  of  this  class  of  mistakes, 
is  an  obv-ious  error  in  computation,  by 
which  the  apparent  result,  in  sums  or 
times,  or  other  things  of  like  kind,  is 
manifestly  erroneous.  In  such  case  it  is 
clear  that  the  result  stated  is  not  that  in- 
tended ;  it  does  not  express  the  real  judg- 
ment of  the  arbitrators.  The  class  of 
cases  in  which  the  court  _  will  set  aside  an 
award,  u])on  matter  not  arising  out  of  the 
submission  or  award,  is,  where  there  is 
some  corruption,  paitiality,  or  misconduct 
on  tlie  part  of  the  arbitrators,  or  some 
fraud  or  impositionon  the  part  of  the  par- 
ty attempting  to  set  up  the  award,  by 
means  of  which  the  arbitrators  were  de- 
ceived or  misled.  In  neither  of  these  cases 
is  the  result  the  deliberate  and  fair  judg- 
ment of  the  jii<lges  chosen  by  the  parties ; 
the  former  is  the  result  of  prejudice  unin- 
fluenced by  law  and  fact ;  the  latter  may 
be  a  true  judgment,  but  upon  a  case  false- 
ly imposed  on  tliem  by  the  fraud  of  a 
party.  Under  this  class  of  cases,  wliere 
the  award  may  lie  set  aside,  U])0u  matter 
not  arising  out  of  the  submission  or  awanl, 
another  was  stated  at  the  trial ;  that  is, 
where  the  arbitrators  make  a  mistake  in 
matter  of  fact,  by  which  they  are  led  to  a 
false  result.  This  would  not  extend  to  a 
case  where  the  arbitrators  come  to  a  con- 
clusion of  fact  erroneously,  upon  evidence 
submitted  to  and  considered  by  them,  al- 
though the  party  impeaching  the  award 
should  propose  to  demonstrate  that  the 
inference  was  wTong.  This  would  bo  the 
result  of  reasoning  and  judgment,  upon 
facts  and  circumstances  known  and  under- 
stood ;  therefore  a  result  which,  upon  the 
principles  stated,  must  be  deemed  conclu- 
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sive.  But  the  mistake  must  be  of  some 
fiict,  inadvertently  assumed  and  believed, 
which  can  now  be  shown  not  to  have  been 
as  so  assumed  ;  and  the  principal  illustra- 
tion was  that  of  using  a  false  weight  or 
measure,  believing  it  to  be  coiTcct.  Sup- 
pose, as  a  fmther  illustration,  that  a  com- 
pass had  been  used  to  ascertain  the  bear- 
ings of  points,  and  it  should  be  afterwards 
found,  that  by  accident,  or  the  fraud  of  a 
party,  a  magnet  had  been  so  placed  as  to 
disturb  the  action  of  the  needle,  and  this 
wholly  vxnknown  to  the  arbitrators  ;  it  is 
not  a  fact,  or  the  inference  of  a  fact,  upon 
which  any  judgment  or  skill  had  been  ex- 
ercised, but  a  pure  mistake,  by  which  their 
judgment,  as  well  as  the  needle,  had  been 
swerved  from  the  true  direction,  which  it 
would  have  taken  had  it  followed  the  trae 
law  understood  to  gOTcrn  it.  One  test  of 
such  a  mistake  is,  that  it  is  of  such  a  kind, 
and  so  olivious,  that  when  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  arbitrators,  it  would  induce 
them  to  alter  the  result  to  which  they  had 
come  in  the  particular  specified.  It  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  such  mistake  can  be 
proved  only  by  the  testimony  or  by  the 
admission  of  the  arbitrators.  They  may, 
from  various  causes,  be  unable  to  testify, 
or  may  not  be  able  to  recollect  the  facts 
and  circumstances  sufficiently.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  as  matter  of  law,  confined  to  a 
case  of  mistake  admitted  or  proved  by 
the  arliitrators ;  but  it  must  be  of  a  fact 
upon  which  the  judgment  of  the  arbi- 
trators has  not  passed  as  a  part  of  their 
judicial  investigation,  and  one  of  such  a 
natui-e,  and  so  pi'ovcd,  as  to  lead  to  a 
reasonable  belief  that  they  were  misled 
and  deceived  by  it,  and  that  if  they  had 
known  the  truth,  they  would  have  come 
to  a  difierent  result." 

(o)  Sutton  V.  Horn,  7  S.  &  R.  228. 
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that  they  have  not  only  all  the  powers  of  equity  as  well  as  of 
law,  but  may  do  what  no  court  could  do,  in  giving  relief  or 
doing  justice,  (p) 

*Other  grounds  of  objection  to  an  award,  are  irregularity  of 
proceedings.  Thus,  a  want  of  notice  to  the  parties  furnishes  a 
ground  of  objection  to  the  award,  (q)      And  for  this  purpose 


(p)  The  power  of  arbitrators  to  disre- 
gard strict  principles  of  law,  and  to  decide 
upon  principles  of  equity  and  good  con- 
science, was  warmly  claimed  by  Story,  J., 
in  Kleine  v.  Cutara,  2  Gallison,  61  :  — 
"  Under  a  general  submission,"  said  he, 
"the  arbitrators  have  rightfully  a  power 
to  decide  on  the  law  and  the  fact ;  and  an 
error  in  cither  respect  ought  not  to  be  the 
subject  of  complaint  by  either  party,  for  it 
is  their  own  choice  to  be  concluded  by  the 
judgment  of  the  arbitrators.  Besides,  un- 
der such  a  general  submission,  the  reason- 
able I'ule  seems  to  be,  that  the  referees  are 
not  bound  to  award  upon  the  mere  dry 
principles  of  law  applicable  to  the  case 
before  them.  They  may  decide  upon  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  good  conscience,  and 
may  make  their  award  ex  aquo  et  bono. 
We  hold,  in  this  respect,  the  doctrine  of 
Lord  Talbot  in  the  South  Sea  Company 
V.  Bumbstead,  of  Lord  Thurhw  in  Knox 
V.  Simonds,  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Ains- 
lic  V.  Goff,  and  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
Delvcr  v.  Barnes.  If,  therefore,  under  an 
unqualiiied  submission,  the  referees,  mean- 
ing to  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility, and  iu)t  to  refer  it  to  the 
court,  do  decide  differently  from  what  the 
court  would  on  a  point  of  law,  the  award 
ought  not  to  be  set  aside.  If,  however, 
tlie  referees  mean  to  decide  according  to 
law,  and  mistake,  and  refer  it  to  the  comt 
to  review  tlieir  decision,  (as  in  all  cases, 
where  they  sjiecially  state  the  j)rinciples, 
on  which  they  have  acted,  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  tin,)  in  such  cases  the  court  will 
set  aside  the  award,  fur  it  is  not  the  award 
which  tlu;  referees  meant  to  make,  aiul 
they  acted  under  a  mistake.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  knowing  wliat  the  law  is,  they 
mean  not  to  he  Ixjund  by  it,  but  to  decide, 
wiiat  in  cipiity  and  good  conscience  ought 
to  he  done;  between  llic  jKirties,  tiieir  awanl 
ought  to  be  supported,  although  the  whole 
jiroceediiigs  should  i)c  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  award.  And  this,  in  ouropinion,  not- 
withstanding Home  conlrariety,  is  thiit^ood- 
Rense  to  l)0  e.xtracteil  from  tlu;  authorities. 
In  Morgan  w.  Mather,  Loivl  himjlihuroniih 
lays  it  down  as  clear,  that  coi'ruption, 
luishehavior,  or  excess  of  power,  lu'e  the 
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only  grounds  for  setting  aside  awards  ; 
and  although  in  the  same  case  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Wilson  says,  that  arbitrators 
cannot  award  contrary  to  law,  be(;ause 
that  is  beyond  their  power,  for  the  parties 
intend  to  submit  to  them  only  the  legal 
consequences  of  their  transactions  and 
agreements ;  yet  this  reasoning  is  wholly 
unsatisfactory,  not  only  from  its  begging 
the  question,  but  from  its  being  in  direct 
opposition  to  very  higli  autliority.  If,  in 
the  case  before  the  court,  the  referees  had 
made  a  general  award,  witliout  any  speci- 
fication of  the  reasons  of  their  decision, 
it  would  have  deserved  very  gi-ave  consid- 
eration, whether  we  could,  by  collateral 
evidence,  have  examined  into  the  exist- 
ence of  any  errors  of  law.  "We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  such  a  course  would 
be  proper,  unless  the  submission  were  re- 
strained to  that  effect,  or  misbehavior  were 
justly  imputed  to  the  referees.  But  here 
the  referees  have  expressly  laid  tlie  grounds 
of  their  decision  before  us,  and  have  there- 
by submitted  it  for  our  consideration. 
This  course  is  not  much  to  be  commend- 
ed. Arbitrators  may  act  with  perfect  equi- 
ty between  the  parties,  and  yet  may  not 
always  give  good  reasons  for  their  decis- 
ions ;  and  a  disclosure  of  their  reasons 
may  often  enable  a  jiarty  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  slight  mistake  of  law,  which  may 
have  very  little  bearing  on  the  merits.  A 
special  award,  therefore,  is  very  perilous  ; 
but  \vhen  it  is  once  before  the  court,  it 
must  stand  or  fall  by  its  intrinsic  coiTCCt- 
ness,  tested  by  legal  ])rinciples." 

(7)  Paschal  r.  Teny,  Kelynge,  132; 
Rigden  v.  Martin,  6  Ilarr.  &  J.  403 ;  Pal- 
coner  v.  Montgomery,  4  Dallas,  232 ;  Luty- 
V.  Linthicum,  8  Peters,  178  ;  Peters  v.  New- 
kirk,  G  Cow.  103  ;  Hi  vers  v.  Walker,  1  Dal- 
las, 81  ;  Webber  r.  Ives,  1  Tyler,  441  ; 
Craig  V.  Hawkins,  Hardin,  40.  In  Crowell 
V.  Davis,  12  Met.  293,  C.  and  I),  agreed  to 
sulimit  all  disputed  claims  between  them 
I0  the  final  award  of  B.,  and  to  abide  by 
his  decision;  and  that  if  B.  should  decline 
to  act  alone  as  referee,  he  might  select  one 
or  two  other  referees  to  act  with  him ; 
and  that  if  he  should  decline  altogether, 
the  matter  should  be  refeired  to  such  per- 
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*it  is  not  necessary  that  the  submission  provide  for  giving  such 
notice,  because  a  right  to  notice  springs  from  the  agreement  to 
submit,  (r)  But  this  rule  is  not  of  universal  application,  for 
there  may  be  cases  where  all  the  facts  have  been  agreed  upon 
and  made  known  to  the  arbitrators,  and  where  the  case  does 
not  depend  upon  the  evidence,  and  no  hearing  is  desired, 
and  therefore  notice  would  be  unnecessary,  (s) 

Another  instance  of  irregularity  is  the  omission  to  examine 
witnesses,  (ss)  or  an  examination  of  them  when  the  parties  were 
not  present,  and  their  absence  was  for  good  cause,  [t)  or  a  con- 


son  or  persons  as  he  should  select.  B. 
declined  to  act,  and  appointed  G.,  H., 
and  I.  as  referees,  on  the  23d  of  March, 
of  whicli  ajipointment  C.  and  D.  liad 
immediate  notice,  and  G.,  as  chairman 
of  said  referees,  called  on  D.,  and  in- 
formed him  tiiat  the  referees  had  ao;reed 
to  Iiear  the  parties  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day.  D.  told  G.  that  he  could  not  attend 
to  the  business  on  tliat  day  ;  aiul  G.  told 

D.  that  11.  and  I.  could  not  attend  at  any 
other  time,  and  that  other  referees  would 
have  -to  be  appointed  in  their  place,  to 
which  D.  made  no  objection  or  reply. 
On  tlie  next  day,  G.  gave  notice  to  D. 
that  the  hearing  would  be  on  the  27tli  of 
March,  at  a  certain  place.  On  the  said 
27  th  of  March  H.  and  I.  were  not  present 
at  the  a])])ointed  place,  and  B.,  at  the  re- 
quest of  C.  and  G.,  appointed  K.  and  L. 
as  referees  in  their  stead.  G.,  K.,  and  L. 
thereupon  proceeded  to  hear  C,  in  the 
absence  of  I).,  and  made  an  award  in  C.'s 
favor.  Held,  that  D.  was  not  bound  by 
the  award.  And  see  Petersen  i\  Avre, 
25  E.  L.  &  E.  325 ;  Oswald  v.  Grav,"  29 

E.  L.  &  E.  85. 

(/-)  Elmendorf  tJ.  Harris,  23  Wend.  628  ; 
Peters  v.  Newkirk,  6  Cowen,  103. 

{s)  Miller  v.  Kennedy,  3  Hand.  2. 
Notice  to  sureties  on  the  submission  bond 
is  not  necessaiy.  Farmer  v.  Stewart,  2 
N.  H.  R.  97.  In  Ranney  v.  Edwards,  17 
Conn.  309,  A  and  B  having  unsettled 
accounts  between  tliem,  submitted  such 
accounts  to  the  arbitrament  of  C  and  D; 
and  in  case  they  should  not  agree,  tliey 
wei"e  authorized -to  select  a  third  person, 
who,  either  individually,  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  two,  should  determine  the 
cause.  C  and  D,  after  hearing  the 
parties,  and  examining  their  books  and 
accounts,  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a 
part  of  tlie  matter  in  controversy;   and 


thereupon  they  selected  E  as  a  third  per- 
son to  act  with  them  in  making  the 
award.  C  and  D  tlien  stated  to  E  the 
claims,  accounts,  and  evidence  of  the 
parties,  relative  to  the  matters  about  which 
they  disagreed;  after  which  C,  D,  and 
E  made  tlieir  award  in  favor  of  B.  A 
and  B  had  no  notice  of  the  appointment 
of  E,  until  after  the  publication  of  the 
award ;  nor  had  they,  or  either  of  them, 
any  hearing  before  the  arliitrators,  after 
such  appointment ;  but  C  and  D  in  omit- 
ting to  give  such  notice,  and  in  making 
their  statement  to  E,  acted  under  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  were  not  guilty  of  any  fraud, 
concealment,  or  partiahty.  On  a  bill  in 
chanceiy,  brought  by  A  against  B,  to 
have  the  award  set  aside,  it  was  h^Id, 
Church,  J.,  dissenting,  that  no  sufficigft 
cause  was  shown  for  such  an  interferen^ 
and  the  bill  was  dismissed.  And  seinhle 
that  where  the  submission  is  to  two  arbi- 
trators, with  power,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment, to  select  a  tliird  person  to  act  con- 
jointly with  them,  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
hearing, in  the  absence  of  any  express  re- 
cjuest  by  one  or  both  of-  the  parties,  is  a 
matter  resting  in  tlie  sound  discretion  of 
the  arliitrators  ;  but  if  such  request  be 
made,  it  is  their  duty  to  complv  with  it. 
See  further,  Riuden  \\  Martin,  6  H.  &  J. 
406  ;  Emery  v.  "Owings,  7  Gill,  488;  Bul- 
litt v.  Musgrave,  3  Gill,  31 ;  Cobb  v. 
Wood,  32  Maine,  455 ;  McKinney  v. 
Page,  id.  513.  And  the  right  to  notice 
mav  be  waived.  Graham  v.  Graham,  9 
Bafr,  254. 

[ss)  This  seems  not  to  be  necessaiy,  in 
cases  where  the  value  of  proj^eity  merely 
is  to  be  determined.  Eads  v.  WilUams, 
31  P].  L.  &  E.  203. 

(/)  So  an  examination  of  the  books  ot 
one  party  in  the  absence  of,  and  without 
notice  to  the   other  partv,   and   without 
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cealment  by  either  of  the  parties  of  material  circumstances,  for 
this  would  be  fraud.  So  if  the  arbitrators,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment, *\vere  authorized  to  choose  an  umpire,  but  drew  lots  which 
of  them  should  choose  him.  [u)  But  it  was  in  one  case  held 
enough  that  each  arbitrator  named  an  umpire,  and  lots  were 
drawn  to  decide  which  of  these  two  should  be  taken,  because 
it  might  be  considered  that  both  of  these  men  were  agreed 
upon,  {v)  And  if  an  umpire  be  appointed  by  lot,  or  otherwise 
irregularly,  if  the  parties  agree  to  the  appointment,  and  confirm 
it  expressly,  or  impliedly  by  attending  before  him,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  manner  of  the  appointment,  this,  it  seems, 
covers  the  irregularity,  [w) 

2.    Of  the  revocation  of  a  siihmission  to  arhitrators. 

It  is  an  ancient  and  well-established  rule,  that  either  party 
may  revoke  his  submission  at  any  time  before  the  award  is 
made ;  and  by  this  revocation  render  the  submission  wholly  in- 
effectual, and  of  course  take  from  the  arbitrators  all  power  of 
making  a  binding  award,  {iviv)  The  precise  point  of  time  when 
this  power  of  revocation  ceases,  may  not  be  distinctly  deter- 
mined. But  the  reason  of  the  case,  and  some  of  the  authorities 
cited  in  the  preceding  note  to  the  preceding  remarks,  lead  to 
^e  conclusion  that  the  power  exists  until  the  award  is  made. 

In  this  country,  our  courts  have  always  excepted  from  this 
rule,  submissions  made  by  order  or  rule  of  court;  for  a  kind  of 
jurisdiction  is  held  to  attach  to  the  arbitrators,  and  the  submis- 
sion is  quite  irrevocable,  except  for  such  causes  as  make  it 
necessarily  '  imperative,  {wx)       The    same    exception    is    now 

])ro(jf  of  tlic   coiTCctness    of  the   entries  Cooke,  2  B.  &  Aid.  218  ;  Jaiiiicson, /ft  7-(?, 

therein,  will  vitiate  the  award.     Emery  v.  4  Ad.   &  Ell.  945  ;  Greenwood,  In  re,  9 

Owin<rs,  7  (iiil,  488.  Ad.  &  Eli.  099;  llodson,  In  re,  7  Dowl. 

(u)  Harris  v.  Mitcliel,  2  Vern.  485.  569.     The  ease  of  Ford  v.  Jones,  3  B.  & 

(v)  Neale  v.  Ledi^er,  10  East,  51.     But  Ad.  248,  holdinj;  that  the  a))i)ointment  of 

sec  roiifni,  fn  re  Casell,   9  B.  &  C.  624  ;  an  nmjjire    ])y   lot,    even    by    consent   of 

Tunno  V.  Jiird,  5  B.  &  Ad.  488;  James  parties,  is  had,  is   probably  not  law;  con- 

V.  Attwood,  7  Scott,  841  ;  Ford  v.  Jones,  sensus   tollit   errorcin.       See   Christman  v. 

.3  B.  6c  Ad.  248.  Moran,  9  Barr,  487. 

()c)  Taylor  w.  Backhouse,  2  Enp.  Law         (ww)  Vynior's  ease,  8  Co.  81  ;   War- 

&  E().  11."  184;   Tunno  v.  Bird,  5  B.  &  burton  v.  "Storr,  4  B.  &  Cr.  103;  Green 

Ad.  488.     The  ac(juies<'cn(!e   in   such    a  r'.  Pole,  6  Bin<;.  443;  Marsh  v.  Packer, 

mode  of    appointment,    will    not   bind  a  20  Vt.   198;  Allen  c  Watson,  16  Johns. 

party,    however,    unless    made    with    full  205;  Milne  c.  (irati'ix,  7  East,  608. 
knowle<lge    of   all    tiio   facts.     Wells   v.         (wj.)  Ercebom  y.  Denman,  3  llalst.  116  ; 
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made  in  England,  certainly  by  the  statute  in  most  cases,  and 
perhaps  by  the  practice  of  courts  in  all.  (iv?/)  In  many  of  our 
States,  the  statutes  authorizing  and  regulating  arbiti'ation,  pro- 
vide for  the  revocation  of  the  submission. 

As  an  agreement  to  submit  is  a  valid  contract,  the  promise 
of  each  party  being  the  consideration  for  the  promise  of  the 
other,  a  revocation  of  the  agreement  or  of  the  submission,  is  a 
breach  of  the  contract,  and  the  other  party  has  his  damages. 
The  measure  of  damages  would  generally  include  all  the  ex- 
penses the  plaintiff  has  incurred  about  the  submission  and  all 
that  he  has  lost  by  the  revocation,  in  any  way.  (wz) 

If  either  party  exercise  this  power  of  revocation  (for  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  right),  he  must  give  notice  in  some  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  other  party  ;  and  until  such  notice, 
the  revocation  is  inoperative,  (laa) 

The  revocation  may  be  by  parol,  if  the  submission  is  by 
parol;  but  if  the  submission  is  by  deed,  the  rev'Ocation  must 
be  by  deed.  (i^6)*  It  may  be  implied  as  well  as  express;  and 
would  be  implied  by  any  act  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
arbitrators  to  proceed.  So  it  was  held  that  bringing  a  suit  for 
the  claim  submitted,*before  an  award  was  "  conclusively  made," 
operated  a  revocation  of  the  submission,  (ivc)  So  the  marriage 
of  a  /one  sole  works  a  revocation  of  her  submission ;  and  it  is 
held  that  this  is  a  breach  of  an  agreement  to  submit,  on  which 
an  action  may  be  sustained  against  her  and  her  husband,  (wd) 
And  the  lunacy  of  a  party  revokes  his  submission,  (we)  And 
the  utter  destruction  of  ^he  subject-matter  of  the  arbitration 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  revocation,  (ivf) 

Whether  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  either,  or  of  both 

Horn  I'.  Koberts,  1  Ashm.  45  ;  Ruston  r.         (jro)  Yivior    r.    Wilde,   2    Brownlow, 

Dumvooay,  1  Binn.  42  ;  Pollock  v.  H:ill,  290 ;  8.  C.  8  Coke,  81. 
4  Dall.  222;  Tyson  v.  Robinson,  3  Ire-         {irh)  Wilde  v.  Vinor,  1  Brownlow,  62; 

dell,  333;  Suttons  r.  Tyrrell,  10  Vt.  94;  Barker  v.  Lees,   2  Keble,  64;  Brown  v. 

Inhab.  of  Cumberland  r.  Inliab.  of  jS'orth  Leayitt,  26  Maine,  251  ;  Van  Antwerp  v. 

Yarmouth,  4  Greenl.  459.  Stewart,  8  Johns.  125. 

{wi/)  See  Milne i'.  Gratrix,  and  Green  r.         (wc)  Peters'  Administrator  v.  Craig,  6 

Pole,  cited  in  note  (ww)  snpi-a.  Dana,  307. 

{wz)  So,  if  a  penalty  for  non-perform-         (wd)  Charaley  v.  Winstanley,  5   East, 

ance  be  expressed  in  the  articles  of  sub-  266.     See  also,  "Suttons  r.  Tyrrell,  10  Vt. 

mission,  a  reyocation  giyes  an  action  for  94;  Saccnm  c.  Norton,  2  Keble,  865,  and  S 

the  penalty.    Sec  cases  cited  in  note  («■«')  C.  3  Keble,  9  ;  Abbott  r.  Keith,  1 1  Vt.  528 
supra,  and"Hawley  v.  Hodge,  7  Vt.  240.  («r)  Sutton-s  v.  TyiTcll,  10  Vt.  94. 

(irf)  Id. 
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parties,  would  necessarily  operate  as  a  revocation,  is  not  settled 
on  authority.  We  should  say,  however,  that  it  had  no  such 
effect,  unless  the  terras  of  the  agreement  to  refer,  or  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law  required  it.  ^But  the  assignees  acquire  what- 
ever power  of  revocation  the  bankrupt  or  insolvent  possessed, 
and,  generally,  at  least,  no  further  power,  {ivg) 

The  death  of  either  party  before  the  award  is  made,  vacates 
the  submission,  [ivli)  unless  that  provides  in  terras  for  the  con- 
tinuance and  procedure  of  the  arbitration,  if  such  an  event 
occur,  [ivi)  Although  the  death  of  a  jjarty  certainly  revokes  a 
submission  out  of  court,  it  seems  to  be  held  in  this  country  that 
a  submission  under  a  rule  of  court  is  not  revoked  or  annulled 
even  by  the  death  of  a  party,  [ivj)  So  the  death  or  refusal  or 
inability  of  an  arbitrator  to  act,  would  annul  a  submission  out 
of  court,  unless  provided  for  in  the  agreement;  but  not,  we 
think,  one  under  a  rule,  unless  for  especial  reasons,  satisfactory 
to  the  court  which  would  have  the  appointment  of  a  substi- 
tute, [ivk) 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  after  an  award  is  fully  made, 
aieither  of  the  parties  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  nor 
-either  nor  all  of  the  arbitrators  without  th^  consent  of  all  the 
parties,  have  any  further  control  over  it. 

{wfj)  Marsh  r.  "Wood,  9  B.  &  Cr.  659  ;  that  the  death  of  a  party  before  the  award, 

Tayler  v.  Marlinrj,  2  M.  &  G.  55 ;   Snook  shall  not  annul  a  submission  under  a  rule, 

V.  Hellyer,  2  Cliitty,  43.  See  Turner  v.  Maddox,  3  Gill,  190. 

{wh)  Toussaint    v.    Ilartop,    7    Taunt.  (h'/i)  In  Price's  Adm.  v.  Tyson's  Adm. 

571 ;  Cooper  f.  Johnson,  2  B.  &Ald.  394;  2  G.  &  J.  475,  one  of  the  arbitrators  ap- 

S.  C.  1  Chitty,  187.  ]iointe(l»under  a  rule  of  court,   removed 

[loi)  See  cases  in  preceding  note,  and  from  tlie  State  ;  and  many  years  having 

Tyler  V.  Jones,  3  B.  &  C.  144  ;  rrit)r  v.  claiist'd  after  his  appointment  witliout  any 

Hembrow,    8   M.  &  W.  873;    Dowse  v.  award  being  made,  tlie  court  reinstated  the 

Coxe,  3  IJing.  20  ;  S.  C.  10  Moore,  272.  cause  on  motion.     We  jjresume  that  all 

[rrj)  Freeborn  r.  Uenman,  3  llalst.  116;  such  questions  would  be  addressed  to  the 

Bacon  v.   Cranson,  15  Pick.  79;  Price's  discretion  of  the  court,  and  be  within  their 

Adm.  V.  Tyson's  Adm.  2   G.  &  J.  475.  power. 
Some  of  our  statutes  expressly   provide 
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SECTION    VII. 

OF    A    RELEASE. 

A  release  is  a  good  defence ;  whether  it  be  made  by  the 
creditor  himself,  or  result  from  the  operation  of  law.  (x)  No 
special  form  of  words  is  necessary,  if  it  declare  with  entire  dis- 
tinctness the  purpose  of  the  creditor  to  discharge  the  debt  and 
the  debtor.  And  if  it  have  necessarily  this  effect,  although  the 
purpose  is  not  declared,  it  will  operate  as  a  release ;  as  in  case 
of  a  covenant  never  to  sue,  (//)  or  not  to  sue  without  any  limi- 
tation of  time  ;  (c)  whereas  if  a  covenant  not  to  sue  for  a  certain 
time  be  broken  by  an  action,  *the  covenant  is  no  bar,  and  the 
covenantee  has  no  remedy  but  on  the  covenant,  (a)  By  some 
courts  this  last  rule  is  held  not  to  apply  to  actions  of  assumpsit, 
a  covenant  not  to  sue  for  a  time  certain  being  there  a  bar  dm*- 
ing  that  time,  (b)  So  if  the  covenant  not  to  sue  for  a  time, 
gives  a  forfeiture  in  case  of  breach,  it  is  said  to  be  a  bar.  (c) 
And  a  bond  or  covenant  to  save  harmless  and  indemnify  the 
debtor  against  his  debt,  is  a  release  of  the  debt,  (d) 

A  release,  strictly  speaking,  can  operate  only  on  a  present 


(,r)  A  release  under  seal  is  a  good  dis-  2  ;    Hoffiiian   v.   Brown,    1    Halst.   429  ; 

charge  of  a  judgment.     The  party  is  not  Deux  v.  JctFerics,  Cro.  Eliz.  352 ;  Per- 

driven    to    an   audita   querela.     The    rule  kins   v.  Gilman,  8  Pick.  229 ;  Gil>son  v. 

that  a  discharge  of  a  contract  must  be  of  Gibson,  15  Mass.  112  ;  Fullam  r.  Valen- 

as  high  a  nature  as  the  contract  itself,  does  tine,  11  Pick.  159  ;  Winans  v.  Huston,  6 

not  apply  to  such  cases.     Barker  v.  St.  Wend.  471.    See  Pearl  t-.  Wells,  6  Wend. 

Quintin,    12   M.    &   W.   441  ;    Co.   Litt.  291  ;  Guard  v.  Whiteside,  13  111.  7.    And 

291a.;    Shep.    Touch.  Preston's   Ed.   p.  where  two  arc  jointly  and  severally  bound, 

322,  323.  a   covenant    not    to    sue   one,    does   not 

{i/)  Cuvler  v.  Cuyler,  2  Johns.  186;  amount  to  a  release  of  the  other.  Lacv  r. 
Deux  V.  JefFeries,  Cro.  Eliz.  352  ;  2  AVms.  Kynaston,  12  Mod.  548,  551 ;  Ward  v. 
Saund.  47,  s,  n.  (1) ;  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Re-  Johnson,  6  Munf.  6;  Tuckennan  v.  New- 
lease  (A),  2;  Jackson  v.  Stackhouse,  1  hall,  17  Mass.  581;  Hutton  v.  Ejtc,  6 
Cow.  122.  And  see  White  v.  Dinglev,  4  Taunt.  289.  And  see  ante,  vol.  l,"p.  24, 
Mass.  433;  Sewall  v.  Span-ow,  IG^Mass.  n.  (p). 

24  ;  Reed  v.  Shaw,  1  Blackf.  245  ;  Gar-         (6)  Clopper  v.  Union  Bank,  7  H.  &  J. 

nett  ('.  Macon,  6~Call,  308.  92.     Sed  qiicere.     And  see  Dow  v.  Tuttle, 

(z)    Clark   v.   Russel,   3   Watts,   213;  4  Mass.  414,  and  cases  s^yjra. 
Hamaker  v.  Eberley,  2  Binn.  510.  (c)  21  H.  7,  30,  pi.  10 ;  White  v.  Ding- 

(«)  Thimbleby  v.  Barron,  3  M.  &  W.  ley,  4  Mass.  433.     And  see  Rol.  Abr.  tit. 

210  ;  Dow  V.  Tuttle,  4  Mass.  414  ;  Chand-  Extinguislnnent  (L),  pi.  2  ;  Lee  v.  Wood, 

ler  V.  Herrick,  19  Johns.   129;  Bcrrv  f.  J.  Bridg.  117;  Pearl  r.  Wells,  6  Wend. 

Bates,  2  Blackf.  118;  Aloff  v.  Scrimshaw,  295. 
2  Salk.  573;  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Release  (A),         {d)  Clark  v.  Bush,  3  Cowen,  151. 
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right,  because  one  can  give  only  what  he  has,  and  can  only 
promise  to  give  what  he  may  have  in  futm^e.  But  where  one  is 
now  possessed  of  a  distinct  right,  which  is  to  come  into  effect 
and  operation  hereafter,  a  release  in  words  of  the  present,  may 
discharge  this  right,  (e) 

The  whole  of  a  release,  as  of  all  legal  instruments,  must  be 
considered ;  and  if  it  be  general  in  its  terms,  it  may  be  con- 
trolled and  limited  in  its  effects  by  the  limitation  in  the  *re- 
cital.  (/)  And  it  may  expressly  extend  to  only  a  part  of  a 
claim  or  debt.  (^)  But  if  a  plaintiff  is  met  by  a  general  release 
under  his  seal  to  the  defendant,  he  cannot  set  up  an  exception 


(e)  Pierce  v.  Parker,  4  Met.  80,  where 
the  authorities  on  this  subject  are  critically 
examined  by  HMard,  J.,  who  thus  re- 
marks :  "  From  the  best  examination  I 
have  been  able  to  give  to  the  question  be- 
fore us,  I  come  to  this  conclusion,  that 
while  a  possibility  merely  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  a  release,  yet  that  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  an  existing  obligation  or 
contract  between  parties,  altliough  such 
obligation  or  contract  is  executory  and 
dependent  also  upon  contingencies  that 
may  never  happen,  still,  if  the  party  in 
whose  favor  such  obligation  or  contract  is 
made,  or  who  is  lial^le,  l)y  force  of  it,  to 
suffer  damage  if  it  is  not  peifoT-med  by 
the  other  when  the  contingency  happens, 
shall  execute  a  release  of  all  claims  and 
demands,  actions  and  causes  of  action, 
&c.,  correct  in  point  of  form,  and  having 
at  the  time  of  executing  the  release  such 
obligation  or  contract  in  view,  as  one  of 
the  sul)jects  upon  which  the  release  shall 
oj»eratc,  then  such  release  shall  he  held  as 
a  good  and  valid  i)ar  to  any  suit  which 
may  be  afterwards  brouglit  \\\n)n  sucli 
obligation  or  contract,  or  for  money  had, 
received,  or  paid,  ujjon  the  future  ha]ipen- 
ing  of  the  contingency,  in  consequence  of 
whlcii  the  i)laintilf  sustains  dannige,  and 
hut  for  such  release  would  have  had  a 
perfect  right  of  action." 

(/)  In  Ilich  V.  Lord,  18  Pick.  .32.'), 
Shaw,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  it  is  now  a  general 
rule  in  construing  releases,  especially 
where  tlic  Hamc  instrument  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  various  persons,  standing  in 
various  rchitions,  and  having  various  kinds 
of  claims  and  denumdH  against  the  re- 
leasee, tliat  general  words,  tbough  the 
iiio-t  broad  ami  comprehensive,  :ire  to  bo 
limile(l  to  particnl;ir  demanils,  wliere  it 
nianifestiy  appears,  l)y  the  consideiation, 
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by  the  recital,  by  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  several  demands,  to  one  or 
more  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the 
release,  that  it  was  so  inteiided  to  be  limited 
by  the  parties.  And  for  the  puipose 
of  ascertaining  that  intent,  every  part  of 
the  instrument  is  to  be  considered.  As 
where  general  words  of  release  are  im- 
mediately connected  with  a  proviso  re- 
straining their  operation.  Solly  v.  Forbes, 
2  Brod.  &  Bing.  38.  So  a  release  of  all 
demands,  then  existing,  or  which  sliould 
thereafter  arise,  was  held  not  to  extend  to 
a  particular  bond,  which  was  considered 
not  to  be  within  the  recital  and  considera- 
tion of  the  assignment,  and  not  witliin  the 
intent  of  the  parties.  Payler  v.  Ilomer- 
sham,  4  Maule  &  Selw.  423.  So  where 
it  is  recited  that  various  controversies  are 
subsisting  between  the  jiarties,  and  actions 
pending,  and  that  it  had  l)een  agreed  that 
one  should  pay  the  other  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  and  that  they  should  mutually  re- 
lease all  actions  and  causes  of  action,  and 
thereu])on  such  releases  were  executed, 
it  was  hild,  that  though  general  in  terms, 
the  releases  were  ([ualitled  by  the  recital 
and  limited  to  actions  pending.  Simons 
V.  Johnson,  3  Barn.  &  Adolph.  175; 
Jackson  r.  Stackhouse,  1  Cowcn,  126. 
So  it  has  been  held  in  Massachusetts,  that 
where  u])on  the  receipt  of  a  i)ro])oi'tionate 
share  of  a  legacy  given  to  another,  the 
person  executed  a  release  of  all  (k'numds 
under  the  will,  it  was  hehl  not  to  ajiply  to 
another  and  distinct  legacy  to  the  person 
himself.  Lyman  ??.  Clark,  9  Mass.  R. 
23.5."  And  see  Learned  v.  Bellows,  8 
Verm.  79.  Sec  also  ante,  p.  13,  14,  and 
notes. 

(v)  2  Kol.  Abr.  413,  tit.  release  (H), 
pl.l. 
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by  parol,  (h)  And  where  the  release  is  general  it  cannot  be 
limited  or  qualified  by  extrinsic  evidence,  although  a  receipt 
may  be.  (^) 

A  release  of  a  debt  should  be  made  by  him  who  has  a  legal 
interest  in  it;  and  if  made  by  one  who  has  not  such  an  interest 
but  is  beneficially  interested,  and  is  not  the  plaintiff^  of  record, 
though  this  may  for  many  purposes  release  the  debt,  it  has  been 
held  that  it  cannot  defeat  the  action  at  *law.  (j)  If  the  release 
be  made  by  the  trustee,  or  otiier  party  having  the  legal  interest, 
it  can  be  set  aside  if»to  the  prejudice  of  the  party  beneficially 
interested,  and  made  without  his  assent,  (k) 

The  release  may  be  only  by  operation  of  law  ;  but  this  also 
is  grounded  upon  the  presumed  intent  of  the  parties.  Thus,  at 
common  law,  (varied  by  statutory  provisions,)  a  creditor  who 
appoints  his  debtor  his  executor,  cancels  the  debt ;  (/)  unless  the 
debtor  refuses  to  accept  the  office  ;  this  he  may  do,  and  then  he 
does  not  accept  the  release,  (m)    So  if  the  parties  intermarry,  (w) 


(/()  Brooks  V.  Stuart,  9  Ad.  &  El.  854. 
This  was  assumpsit  by  indorsees  against 
the  maker  of  a  promissory  note.  Plea, 
that  the  jiromise  was  a  joint  and  several 
one  by  defendant  and  A.,  to  whom  one  of 
the  jilaintilfs  executed  a  release  under  seal. 
Ileplication,  that  the  release  was  executed 
at  the  request  of  defendant,  who  after- 
wards, and  while  the  note  was  un])aid,  in 
consideration  of  such  release,  ratified  his 
promise,  and  promised  to  remain  liable  to 
plaintiffs  for  the  amount  of  the  note. 
Jleld,  bad,  liccause  it  set  up  a  parol  excep- 
tion to  a  release  under  seal.  And  see  aiite, 
vol.  1,  p.  23,  and  n.  (/). 

(i)  Baker  v.  Dewey,  1  B.  &  C.  704. 
But  an  agreement  under  seal,  which  com- 
promises a  suit,  docs  not  prevent  either 
party  from  setting  up  and  proving  a  parol 
imdcrtaking,  tliat  one  of  the  i)arties  should 
pay  the  costs  that  had  accrued.  Such  an 
undertaking  does  not  contradict  or  vary 
the  written  agreement,  but  is  distinct  and 
independent  of  it.  Morancy  v.  Quarles,  1 
McLean,  194.  That  a  simple  receipt  may 
be  conti'adicted  or  varied  by  extrinsic  evi- 
dence, see  ante,  p.  67,  and  notes. 

(j)  Quick  V.  Ludborruw,  3  Bulst.  29, 
where  A  covenanted  with  B  that  C  should 
pay  B  and  U  a  certain  sum  per  year,  as 
an  annuity.  ])  married,  ami  her  husband 
released  the  payment.  This  was  held  no 
bar  to  the  action  by  B  to  enfoi'ce  tlie  cov- 
enant.    And  see  Walmesley  v.   Cooper, 


11  Ad.  &  El.  216,  where  A  covenanted 
Avith  B  not  to  sue  him  for  any  debt  due 
from  B  to  A.  Held,  no  bar  to  an  action 
against  B  by  A  and  C,  for  a  debt  due 
tliem. 

(k)  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  22,  and  notes, 
and  ante,  p.  129,  n.  (/.)  And  see  further, 
Jones  V.  Herbert,  7  Taunt.  421 ;  Eurnival 
V.  Weston,  7  J.  B.  Moore,  356  ;  Arton  v. 
Booth,  4  id.  192  ;  Herbert  v.  Pigott,  2  Cr. 
&  Mees.  384 ;  Crook  v.  Stephen,  5  Bing. 
N.  C.  688 ;  Eastman  r.  Wright,  6  Pick. 
323 ;  Loring  i\  Brackett,  3  Pick.  403. 

(/)  Chcetham  v.  Ward,  1  B.  &  P.  630. 
And  see  20  Edw.  IV.  17,  pi.  2  ;  21  Edw. 

IV.  3,  pi.  4 ;  Woodward  v.  Darcy, 
Plowd.  184  ;  Wankford  v.  Wankford,  1 
Salk.  299 ;  Co.  Litt.  264,  b.  n.  (1)  ;  Dor- 
chester V.  A\iebb,  Sir  W.  Jones,  345  ;  llaw- 
linson  v.  Shaw,  3  T.  E.  557  ;  Ereaklcv  r. 
Fox,  9  B.  &  C.  130 ;  Allin  v.  Shadburne, 
1  Dana,  68.  But  see  contra  in  this  coim- 
try,  Winship  v.  Bass,  12  Mass.  199.  And 
sec  Ritchie  v.  Williams,  1 1  Mass.  50 ; 
Kinney  v.  Ensign,  18  Pick.  232  ;  Stevens 

V.  Gaylord,  11  Mass.  267  ;  Ipswich  JNIan. 
Co.  v.  Storv,  5  Met.  313  ;  Pusey  v.  Clem- 
son,  9  S.  &"ll.  204. 

(««)  Dorchester  v.  Webb,  Sir  W.  Jones, 
345.  And  see  cases  cited  in  preceding 
note. 

(»)  Cage  V.  Acton,  1  Ld.  Pavm.  515  ; 
Cannel  v.  Buckle,  2  P.  Wms.  242  ;  Smifh 
V.   Stafford,  Nov,  26,  Hob.  216.     But  a 
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Or  if  the  creditor  receive  from  the  flebtor  a  higher  security,  as  a 
bond  for  a  simple  contract  debt;  but  the  higher  security  may  be 
given  only  as  collateral  to  the  original  debt,  which  then  remains 
in  full  force,  (o)  Nor  will  a  specialty  security  extinguish  a  sim- 
ple contract  debt,  unless  it  be  coextensive  therewith,  {p) 


*SECTION    VIII. 

OP  alteration.      • 

An  alteration  of  a  contract  is  said  to  operate  a  discharge  of 
it.  If  the  alteration  be  by  a  stranger,  it  avoids  an  instrument, 
if  it  be  material,  and  the  original  words  cannot  be  certainly 
restored,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  no  longer  the  instrument  of 
the  parties,  (q)     If  the  alteration  be  made  by  a  *party,  it  is  said 


bond  conditioned  for  the  payment  of 
money  after  the  oblijior's  death,  made  to 
a  woman  in  contempUition  of  the  obligor's 
marrying  her,  and  intended  for  her  benefit 
if  she  should  survive,  is  not  released  by 
their  mamage.  And  if  tlie  marriage  ha 
pleaded  in  bar  to  an  action  of  debt  on  the 
bond  against  tlie  heir  of  the  oliligor,  a  rep- 
lication stating  tlie  [lurposes  for  wliicli  the 
bond  was  made  will  be  good,  for  they  are 
consistent  with  the  l)ond  and  condition. 
Milbouni  v.  Ewart,  5  T.  R.  381. 

(o)  Twopenny  v.  Young,  3  B.  &  C.  208  ; 
Drake  v.  MitciiVll,  3  East,  251  ;  Solly  v. 
Forbes,  2  B.  &  B.  38. 

(p)  Jones  V.  Johnson,  3  W.  &  S.  276. 
And  sec  Twopenny  i'.  Young,  3  B.  &  C. 
208. 

(q)  Forincrly  a  matcriid  alteration  l)y  a 
Stranger  was  iield  to  remler  the  instrument 
void,  iiotwithstaiiding  the  ori^^iiial  words 
miglit  ln'  ri'stoivd.  Thus,  in  I'igot's  case, 
11  Ucp.  27,  it  was  resolved  that  when  any 
deed  is  ahcrcd  in  a  ]i<)int  material,  by  the 
plaintiff  himself,  or  by  any  stranger,  witli- 
out  the  ])rivity  of  the  o!)ligee,  1)C  it  by  in- 
terlineation, addition,  rasing,  or  liy  draw- 
ing of  a  |)cn  through  a  line,  or  through  the 
iniilst  of  any  material  word,  that  tlie  deed 
thereby  iiccomes  void  :  as  if  a  bond  is  to 
1)(!  made  to  tlie  siierill"  for  appearance,  &c., 
mid  in  the  lioiid  the  sheriif 's  name  is 
oinittcfl,  and  after  the  delivery  thereof,  iiis 
name  is  interlined,  cither  by  tlie  obligee  or 
a  stranger,  witlioiit  his  privity,  the  deerl  is 
void  :  So  if  one  iiiakes  a  iicjiid  of  .£10,  and 
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after  the  sealing  of  it  another  £10  is  added, 
which  makes  it  .£20,  the  deed  is  void  :  so 
if  a  bond  is  rased,  by  which  the  first  word 
cannot  lie  seen,  or  if  it  is  drawn  with  a 
pen  and  ink  through  the  word,  although 
the  first  word  is  legible,  yet  the  deed  is 
void,  and  shall  never  make  an  issue, 
whether  it  was  in  any  of  these  cases  alter- 
ed by  the  obligee  himself,  or  I)y  a  stranger, 
without  his  jnivity.  Markham  v.  Gonas- 
ton,  Cro.  Eliz.  626,  is  to  the  same  effect. 
And  such  is  still  held  to  be  the  law  by  all 
the  common  law  courts  in  England,  as 
appears  by  the  case  of  Davidson  ik 
Cooper,  11  M.  &  W.  778,  13  id.  343. 
That  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  on  a 
guarantee.  The  defendants  pleaded  that 
after  the  guarantee  or  agreement  in  writ- 
ing had  been  made  and  signed,  and  after 
the  defendants  liad  ])romised  as  in  the  dec- 
laration mentioned,  and  after  tlie  guarantee 
h:id  l)cen  delivered  to  tlic  plaintiff,  and 
wliile  it  was  in  his  hands,  it  ^vas,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  defend- 
ants, altered  in  a  material  particular  by 
some  person  to  the  defendajits  unknown, 
and  its  nature  aiul  effect  materially 
clianged,  by  such  unknown  pcrsoti  affix- 
ing a  seal  by  or  near  to  tlie  signature  of 
tiie  defendants,  so  as  to  make  it  purport 
to  be  sealed  by  the  defendants,  and  to  be 
the  deed  of  the  defendants  ;  by  reason  of 
which  alteration  the  said  guarantee  bo- 
came  void  in  law.  Tlie  ])]aintiir  took  is- 
sue upon  this  plea,  and  ujion  the  trial  a 
verdict  was  found  for  the  defendant.    Af- 
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so  far  to  avoid  the  instrument  that  he  *cannot  set  it  up,  even  if 


tenvards,  upon  a  motion  to  enter  judg- 
ment for  the  ]ilaintiti' «o«  ohstaiiU'  veredicto, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  stated  in  the 
plea  that  the  alteration  was  made  by  the 
plaintiff',  or  with  his  privity,  Lord  Ahin- 
gi'i; in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Exehequer,  said  :  "  There  is  no  doubt, 
but  that,  in  the  ease  of  a  deed,  any  mate- 
rial alteration,  whether  made  by  the  party 
holding  it  or  by  a  stranger,  renders  the 
instrument  altogether  void  from  the  time 
when  suert  alteration  is  made.  This  was 
80  resolved  in  Pigot's  case,  and  though  it 
was  contended  in  argument,  that  the  rule 
has  been  relaxed  in  modern  times,  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  authority  for  such  a  prop- 
osition, when  the  altered  deed  is  relied 
on  as  the  foundation  of  a  right  soixght  to 
be  enforced.  The  case  is  ditf'erent,  where 
the  deed  is  produced  merely  as  proof  of 
gome  right  or  title  created  by,  or  resulting 
from,  its  having  been  executed;  as  in  the 
case  of  an  ejectment  to  recover  lands 
which  have  been  conveyed  by  lease  and 
release,  or  now  by  release  only.  There, 
what  the  plaintiff  is  seeking  to  enforce,  is 
not,  in  strictness,  a  right  under  the  lease 
and  release,  but  a  right  to  the  possession 
of  the  land,  i-esulting  from  the  fact  of  the 
lease  and  release  having  been  executed. 
The  moment  after  their  execution  the 
deeds  become  valueless,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  the  passing  pf  the  estate,  except  as 
affording  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  executed.  If  the  effect  of  the  execu- 
tion of  such  deeds  was  to  create  a  title  to 
the  land  in  question,  that  title  cannot  be 
affected  by  the  subsequent  alteration  of  the 
deeds ;  and  the  principles  laid  down  in 
Pigot's  case  would  not  be  applicable.  But 
if  the  party  is  not  proceeding  by  ejectment 
to  recover  the  land  conveyed,  but  is  suing 
the  grantor  jinder  his  covenants  for  title  or 
other  covenants  contained  in  the  release, 
tliere  the  alteration  of  the  deed  in  any 
material  point,  after  its  execution,  whether 
made  by  the  party  or  by  a  stranger,  would 
certainly  defeat  the  right  of  the  party 
suing  to  recover.  The  principle  thus  rec- 
ognized in  Pigot's  ease,  with  respect  to 
deeds,  was,  in  the  case  of  Master  v.  IMillcr, 
4  T.  11.  320,  and  2  H.  Bl.  Ul,  established 
as  to  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes  ;  and  the  grftund  on  which  the  decis- 
ion in  that  case  was  put  by  the  court  of 
exror  was,  that  in  all  such  instruments  a 
duty  arises  analogous  to  the  duty  arising 
on  deeds.  The  instrument  itself  proves 
the  duty,  without  any  further  proof  to 
establish  it,  ubi  eadem  est  ratio,  mdem  est 


lex.  The  law  having  been  long  settled  as 
to  deeds,  was  held  to  be  also  applicable 
to  these  mercantile  instruments,  which, 
though  not  under  seal,  yet  possess  proj)- 
erties,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  case 
of  deeds  was,  it  must  be  presumed,  the 
foundation  of  the  rule.  And  see  Burchfield 
v.  Moore,  25  E.  L.  &  E.  123;  Gardner  v. 
Walsh,  32  E.  L.  &  E.  162.  But  the  de- 
cisions do  not  stop  there.  In  Powell  v. 
Divett,  1 5  East,  29,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  extended  the  doctrine  to  the  case 
of  bought  and  sold  notes,  holding,  that  a 
vendor  who,  after  the  bought  and  sold 
notes  had  been  exchanged,  prevailed  on 
the  broker,  without  the  consent  of  the 
A'endee,  to  add  a  term  to  the  bought  note 
for  his  (the  vendor's)  benefit,  thereby  lost 
all  title  to  recover  against  the  vendee. 
The  ground  on  which  the  court  proceeded 
was,  that  the  bought  note,  having  been 
fraudulently  altered  by  the  plaintiff,  could 
not  be  received  in  evidence  for  any  ]nir- 
pose,  and  as  no  other  evidence  was  admis- 
sible, the  plaintiff'  had  no  means  of  assert- 
ing any  claim  whatever.  The  court  con- 
sidered that  Master  v.  Miller  expressly 
decided  the  point  before  them,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Le  Blanc,  taking,  it  should  seem, 
his  view  of  that  case,  not  from  the  judges 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  but  from  the 
\vider  line  of  argument  adopted  hj  Lord 
Kenijpn  in  the  court  below,  expressly  stated 
that  Master  v.  Miller  was  not  confined  to 
negotiable  securities.  Now,  the  case  of 
Powell  V.  Divett  was  decided  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been 
treated  as  law ;  and  therefore,  although 
we  certainly  feel  that  there  are  dithcultics 
in  the  extent  to  which  it  carries  the  doc- 
trine of  Pigot's  case,  yet  we  do  not  feel  it 
open  to  us,  if  we  were  incUned  to  do  so, 
to  act  against  that  authority  ;  and  tlie  only 
question  therefore  is,  whether  there  is  any 
real  distinctic*  in  principle  between  this 
case  and  that  of  Powell  v.  Divett.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  in  Powell  v.  Divett, 
the  alteration  was  made  by  the  plaintiffs, 
who  held  the  written  instrument ;  whereas, 
in  this  case,  it  is  not  ascertained  by  whom 
the  alteration  was  made  ;  the  jury  finding 
that  the  alteration  was  made  by  some  per- 
son to  them  unknown,  whilst  the  docu- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  the  plaintiff. 
After  much  refleetion,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  this  does  not  create  any  real  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  cases.  The  case  of 
Powell  V.  Divett  was  decided  on  the 
ground  that  written  instruments,  constitut- 
iag  the  evidence  of  contracts,  are  within 
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the  alteration  be  in  words  not  *material.  (r)     But  such  a  rule 
would  now  be  applied,  if  at  all,  with  great  relaxation.     If  the 


(r)  PijTot's  case,  11  Rep.  27  ;  Lewis  v. 
Pavn,  8'  Cow.  71  ;  Den  d.  Wright  v. 
Wright,  2  Halst.  175.  And  see  Mollett 
?'.  Wackerharth,  5  C.  B.  181.  But  in 
Pequawket  Bridge  v.  Mathes,  8  N.  H.  11. 
139,  it  was  held  that  an  immaterial  altera- 


tion of  a  bond,  though  made  by  tlie  obli- 
gee, would  not  destroy  the  bond.  And 
see  to  the  same  eil'ect,  liowers  i\  Jewell,  2 
N.  n.  R.  543;  Kichols  v.  Johnson,  10 
Conn.  192. 


the  doctrine  laid  down  in  Master  v.  Miller, 
as  applicable  to  negotiable  securities  ;  and 
tlie  doctrine  established  in  Master  v.  Miller 
was,  that  negotiable  securities  are  to  be 
considered  no  less  than  deeds,  witliin  the 
principle  of  the  law  laid  down  in  Bigot's 
case.  That  law  is,  that  a  material  alter- 
ation in  a  deed,  whether  made  by  a  party 
or  a  stranger,  is  fatal  to  its  validity  ;  and 
applying  that  princii)le  to  the  present  case, 
it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  real  diiference 
between  this  case  and  that  of  Powell  v. 
Divett Considering  it,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  distinguish  this  case 
from  Powell  v.  Divett,  we  think  that  the 
plea  affords  a  good  defence  to  the  action, 
and  consequently  the  rule  for  judgment 
non  obstante  veredicto  must  be  discharged." 
The  case  was  afterwards,  carried  by  writ 
of  error  to  the  Exchequer  Chamljer,  where 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below  was  unan- 
imously affirmed.  Lord  Denman  in  deliv- 
ering the  ju'dgnient,  said:  "After  much 
doubt  we  think  the  judgment  right.*  The 
strictness  of  the  rule  on  this  subject,  as 
laid  down  in  Pigot's  case,  can  only  be  ex- 
phiiucd  on  the  principle  that  a  party  who 
has  the  custody  of  an  instmment  made  for 
his  benelit,  is  "bound  to  preseiwe  it  in  its 
original  state.  It  is  highly  important  for 
preserving  the  ])urity  of  legal  instruments 
tliat  this  princi]ile  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  the  riili'  adluTcd  to.  Tiie  party  who 
may  suifci'  lias  no  right  to  coini)laiii,  since 
tliere  carmot  be  any  alteration  except 
tlirough  fraud,  or  laches  off  his  part.  To 
say  that  Pigot's  case  has  been  overruled, 
is  a  mistake ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  lieen 
extended:  tiie  authorities  establishing,  as 
c/jinmon  sense  i-eiiuires,  that  tlie  alteration 
of  an  unsealcfl  paper  will  vitiate  it."  And 
sec  Mollett  I}.  Wackcri)arth,  5  C.  B.  181. 
There  seems,  however,  at  one  time  to  have 
been  an  inclination  (jn  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish courts  to  relax  the  rule  declared  in 
Pigot's  case.  Thus,  in  Ileiifree  v.  Brom- 
ley, 6  lOast,  .309,  it  was  hild  that  an  award 
altered  by  this  umpire;  after  it  was  made 
up  ready  ibr  delivery,  ami  notice  given  to 
the  jmrtlcs,  was  not  entirely  vitiated  there- 
by, but  that  the  original  award  being  still 
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legible,  was  good,  the  same  as  if  such  al- 
teration had  been  made  by  a  mere  stranger 
without  the  ])rivity  or  consent  5f  the  jjarty 
interested.     Lord   EllenhorougJi,  after   ob- 
seiwing  that  the  umpke  had  no  authority 
to  make  the  alteration,  said  :  "  Still,  how- 
ever, I  see  no  ol)jcction  to  the  award  for 
the  original  sum  of  £57  ;  for  the  alteration 
made  by  him  afterwards  was  no  more  than 
a  mere  spoliation  by  a  stranger,   which 
would  not  vacate  the  award."  And  again, 
"  I  consider  the  alteration  of  the  award  by 
the  umpire,  after  his  autliority  was  at  an 
end,  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  made  by 
a  sti'anger,  by  a  mei'e  spoliator.     And  I 
still  read  it  with  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  if 
it  wei'e  an  award  for  £57,  such  as  it  orig- 
inally was.     If  the   alteration  had    been 
made  bj'  a  person  who  was  interested  in 
the    award,   I   should  have    felt    myself 
pressed  by  the  objection ;  but   I  can  no 
more  consider  this  as  avoiding  the  instru- 
ment, than  if  it  had  l)een  obliterated  or  can- 
celled by  accident."    .The  same  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  Ilutchins  r.  Scott,  2 
M.  &  W.  809.     Tiiere,  by  an  agreement 
between  the    plaintiff  and    defendant,   a 
house.  No.  38,  was   let  to   the  plaintiff. 
After  the   agreement  was   executed   and 
delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  it  was  altered  (it 
was  not  proved  by  whom)  ])y  writing  35 
instead  of  38,  on  an  erasure.     The  house 
occupied  by  the  plaintiff  under  tlie  agree- 
ment was  in  fact  No.  35  :  —  Ueld,  that  the 
altered  agreement  might  be  gi\'en  in  evi- 
dence in  an  actioti  for  an  excessive  distress, 
(in  which  the  demise  was  admitted  on  the 
record,)  to  show  the  tenns  of  the  holding. 
In  the  course  of  the  argnmeiit,  Aldcrson, 
B.,  interrupted  the  counsel  to  say:  "  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  an  alteration 
by  a  stranger  should  in  any  case  avoid  the 
deed  — why  the  tortious  act  of  a  third  per- 
son should  allect  the  riglits  of  the  two  par- 
ties  to   it,  unless  the  alteration  goes  the 
length  ofniaking  it  doubtful  what  the  deed 
originally     was,    and   what    the     parties 
meant."     And    Lord   AhiiK/rr   added:  — 
"  Suppose  the  stranger  destroyed  instead 
of  altering  it?  "   And  again  Lord  Ahiiitjer, 
in  delivering  his  opinion  said  :  "  No  case 
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alteration  does  not  vary  the  meaning  of  the  instrument,  or  does 
not  affect  its  operation,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
make  the  instrument  void,  (s)  The  reason  given  by  Lord  Ken- 
1/on,  that  "  no  man  shall  be  permitted  to  take  the  chance  of 
con>mitting  a  fraud,  without  running  any  risk  of  losing  by  the 
event  when  it  is  detected,"  (l)  is  neither  v^ry  clear  nor  very 
strong,  nor  does  it  apply  to  an  immaterial  alteration.  We  may 
therefore  say,  that  in  this  country  generally,  no  immaterial  alter- 
ation would  avoid  an  instrument.  And  that  alteration  which 
only  does  what  the  law  would  do,  that  is,  only  expresses  what 


has  gone  the  length  of  saying  tliat,  wlien 
a  deed  is  altered,  and  thereby  -vitiated,  it 
ceases  to  be  evidence  :  it  may  be  so  with 
reference  to  the  stamp  laws  :  —  there  is  no 
occasion,  however,  in  the  present  case,  to 
raise  the  general  cpicstion.  The  old  law 
was,  no  doubt,  much  more  strict  than  it 
has  been  in  modern  times.  Originally, 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  founding 
upon  a  deed  without  making  pi-ofert  of  it ; 
and  it  was  but  an  invention  of  the  pleaders, 
growing  out  of  a  decision  of  Lord  Maiis- 
Jield's,  to  allege,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
making  profert,  a  loss  of  the  deed  by  time 
and  accident,  founded  on  the  presumption 
to  be  derived  from  long  possession  and 
enjoyment.  I  can  hardly  see  how  such  a 
course  is  consistent  ^\^th  the  old  author- 
ities which  say  that  any  alteration,  even 
by  a  stranger,  shall  vitiate  a  deed.  K  it 
be  so  altered  as  to  leave  no  evidence  of 
what  it  originally  was,  that  may  prevent 
any  party  from  using  it ;  or  if  it  l)e  altered 
in  a  material  part  by  a  party  taking  a 
benefit  under  it,  that  may  prevent  him 
even  from  showing  what  it  originally  was. 
Here,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  decide 
that  this  agreement  was  evidence  to  prove 
the  temis  of  the  holding  ;  and  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  other  holding  than 
that  of  the  house  No.  35."  So  Pigot's 
case  has  been  oveiTuled  by  the  Irish 
courts.  Swiney  v.  Barry,  1  Jones,  109, 
where  it  was  held .  that  an  alteration  in  a 
material  part  of  a  deed  by  a  stranger  does 
not  avoid  the  deed ;  and  the  court  will 
look  at  the  deed  as  it  was  before  it  was 
altered  ;  and,  therefore,  if  upon  oyer,  the 
deed  is  set  out  as  it  was  before  it  was  al- 
tered, it  is  no  variance.  And  in  this 
country  it  is  clearly  settled  that  a  material 
alteration  by  a  stranger  will  not  render  an 
instrument  void,  if  it  can  be  shown  by 
evidence  what  the  instrument  was  liefore 
it  was  altered.  Nichols  i\  Jolmson,  10 
Conn.    192  ;  Rees  v.  Overbaugh,  6  Cow. 
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746  ;  Lewis  v.  Payn,  8  id.  71  ;  Medlin  v. 
Platte  County,  8  Jlissouri,  2.3r3 ;  Davis  v. 
Carlisle,  6  Ahi.  707 ;  Waring  v.  Smitli,  2 
Barb.  Cii.  119;  Smith  v.  McGowan,  3 
Barb.  404;  Jackson  w.  Malin,  15  Johns. 
293. 

(s)  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  court  in  Falmouth  v.  Boberts,  9  M. 
&  W.  469.  And  it  was  expressly  so  held 
in  Smith  v.  Crooker,  5  Mass.  540,  where 
the  name  of  the  obligor  of  a  bond,  was 
insei'ted  in  the  budi/  of  the  instniment  by 
the  obligee,  after  it  was  signed.  See  also. 
Hunt  V.  Adams,  6  Mass.  519,  as  to  sup- 
plying words  omitted  l^y  mistake,  or  which 
tlie  law  itself  would  supplv.  In  Granite 
Railway  Co.  v.  Bacon,  15  Pick.  239,  a 
promissoiy  note  in  the  following  words 
was  signed  by  the  defendant :  "  For  value 
received  I  promise  to  pay  to  Quincy  Rail- 
way Company"  (who  were  the  plaintiffs,) 
"or  order,  one  tliousand  and  thirty  dollars, 
in  six  months."  The  note  was  then  in- 
dorsed l)y  E.  P.,  and  delivered  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  plaintiffs,  who  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  defendant, 
inserted  the  words  "the  order  of  E.  P." 
al)Ove  the  words  "  Quincy  Railway  Com- 
pany, or  order,"  but  without  erasing  the 
latter  words.  It  was  held,  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fraud,  this  was  not  an  alteration 
affecting  the  validity  of  the  note.  So,  in 
Langdon  r.  Paul,  20  Venii.  217,  where 
the  plaintiff  offered  in  evidence  a  sealed 
instniment,  in  which  the  defendant  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  "  signed  "  certain 
promissory  notes,  and  the  words  "  and 
executed  "  were  interlined  after  the  word 
"signed,"  it  was  held  that  these  words 
were  immaterial,  and  that  no  explana- 
tion of  the  time  when  the  interbneation 
was  made  was  necessary.  See  also, 
Huntington  v.  Finch,  3  Ohio  State  Re- 
ports, 445,  and  cases  cited  in  preceding 
note. 

(t)  Master  v.  IMiller,  4  T.  R.  329. 
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the  law  implies,  is  not  a  material  alteration,  and  therefore  would 
not  avoid  an  instrument,  (u)  Whether  the  alteration  is  *  mate- 
rial, is  not  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury,  but  of  law  for  the 
court;  (v)  and  the  burden  of  proof  of  the  fact  of  alteration  rests 
on  the  party  alleging  it.  (lu) 

If  the  alteration  be  by  tearing  off  a  seal,  the  instrument  can- 
not, in  strict  law,  be  pleaded  with  a  profert,  but  the  facts  should 
be  specially  set  forth  as  the  reason  why  there  is  no  profert.  (x) 
If  a  seal  be  added  to  an  instrument,  this  has  been  held  to  be  a 
material  alteration ;  (i/)  but  we  think  it  would  generally  be  re- 


(m)  The  sensible  rule  on  this  subject 
seems  to  have  been  arrived  at  in  Adams 
V.  Trye,  3  Met.  103,  where  it  was  held  that 
if  after  the  execution  and  delivery  of  an 
unattested  bond,  the  obligee,  witliout  the 
knowledge  and  assent  of  the  obligor,  fraud- 
ulently, and  •v^^th  a  view  to  some  im- 
proper advantage,  pi'ocures  a  person  wlio 
was  not  present  at  the  execution  of  the 
bond,  to  sign  his  name  thereto  as  an  at- 
testing witness,  the  bond  is  thereby  avoided 
and  the  obligor  dischm-ged.  The  act  of 
an  obligee  in  procuring  a  person  who  was 
not  piTscnt  at  the  execution  of  the  bond, 
nor  duly  authorized  to  attest  its  execution, 
to  sign  his  name  thereto,  as  an  attesting 
witness,  is  prima  facie  sutHcierit  to  author- 
ize tlie  jury  to  infer  a  fraudulent  intent. 
But  it  is  comi)Ctcnt  for  tlic  obligee  to  rebut 
sucli  inference ;  and  if  the  act  be  shown 
to  have  been  done  witliout  any  fraudulent 
pur])0se,  the  bond  will  not  be  avoided  by 
such  alteration.  And  Deivei/, '  J.,  said  : 
"  Tliere  was,  by  tlie  alteration  which  was 
made  in  the  case  at  bar,  a  matci-jal  diangc 
introduced  as  to  the  nature  and  kind  of 
evidence  wliich  might  be  relied  upon  to 
prove  tlie  facts  necessary  to  substantiate 
the  plaintiff's  case  in  a  court  of  law.  By 
adding  to  the  l)ond  tlie  name  of  an  attest- 
ing witness,  tlie  obligee  became  entitled  to 
show  the  due  execution  of  the  same,  by 
proving  the  handwriting  of  the  sn])poscd 
attesting  witness,  il'tlie  witness  was  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  a  fraudulent  party 
might,  by  means  of  such  an  alteration  of  a 
contract,  furnish  the;  legal  ])i-o()f  of  the  due 
execulion  thereof,  b)-  honest  witnesses 
KWCiiring  fiMily  as  to  tlu'  geniiitieness  (jf 
the  handwriting  of  fli<'  supjiosed  attesting 
witness;  and  yet  tli(^  attestation  might  be 
wholly  unautIioiize<l  an<l  fraudulent.  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  ought  not  to  sanction 
a  principle  which  would  permit  the  holder 
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of  an  obligation  thus  to  tamper  with  it 
with  entire  impunity.  But  such  would  be 
the  necessary  consequence  of  an  adjudica- 
tion that  the  subsequent  addition  of  the 
name  of  an  attesting  witness,  without  the 
privity  or  consent  of  the  obligee,  is  not  a 
material  alteration  of  the  instrument,  and 
would  under  no  cii'cumstances  aifect  its 
validity.  But  we  think  that  it  would  be 
too  severe  a  nile,  and  one  whicli  might 
operate  ^^^th  great  hardshii)  upon  an  inno- 
cent part)',  to  hold  inflexibly  that  such  al- 
teration would,  in  all  cases,  discharge  the 
obligor  from  the  performance  of  his  con- 
tract or  obligation.  If  an  alteration,  like 
that  which  was  made  in  the  present  case, 
can  be  shown  to  have  Itcen  made  honestly, 
if  it  can  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  as 
done  under  some  misapprehension  or  mis- 
take, or  with  the  supposed  assent  of  the 
obligor;  it  should  not  operate  to  avoid 
the  obligation.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
fraudulently  done,  and  with  a  view  to  gain 
any  improper  ad\antage,  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  the  fraudulent  partj'  should 
lose  wholly  the  right  to  enforce  his  orig- 
inal contract  in  a  court  of  law."  See  also, 
Thornton  v.  Appleton,  29  Maine,  298. 

(r)  Hill  V.  Cahdn,4  How.  (Miss.)  231 ; 
Bowers  v.  Jewell,  2  N.  H.  K.  543  ;  Mar- 
tendale  v.  Follet,  1  N.  H.  E.  95,  when  the 
insertion  of  the  word  yoiwfj  in  a  note  for 
"  increhantable  neat  stock"  was  held 
material ;  Wbeclock  i\  Freeman,  13  Pick. 
165;  Brackett  v.  Mountfort,  2  Fairf.  115, 
where  a  note  was  attested  some  time  after 
it  was  signed,  and  it  was  held  that  this 
rendered  the  note  void.  But  whether  the 
alteration  was  made  with  fraudulent' mo- 
tives, or  with  consent,  is  for  the  jun'. 
Bowers  V.  Jewell,  2  N.  II.  R.  543. 

(w)  Davis  V.  Jenney,  1  Met.  221. 

(x)  Powers  v.  Ware,  2  Pick.  451. 

(y)  Davidson  v.  Cooper,  11  M.  &  W. 
778,  13  id.  343. 
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garded  as  immaterial  and  inoperative.  It  has  *indeed  been  held, 
that  when  a  seal  adds  no  actual  strength  to  the  contract,  and 
interferes  with  the  intention  of  the  parties,  which  is  adequately 
expressed  and  effected  by  the  instrument  regarded  as  a  simple 
contract,  then  the  seal  may  be  treated  as  mere  surplusage.  (2) 

In  the  absence  of  explanation,  evident  alteration  of  any  in- 
strument is  generally  presumed  to  have  been  made  after  the 
execution  of  it ;  and  consequently  it  must  be  explained  by  the 
party  who  relies  on  the  instrument,  or  seeks  to  take  advantage 
from  it.  Such  is  the  view  taken  by  many  authorities  of  great 
weight.  But  others  of  perhaps  equal  weight  hold  that  there  is 
no  such  presumption;  or,  at  least,  that  the  question  whether  the 
instrument  was  written  as  it  now  stands  before  it  was  executed, 
or  has  since  been  altered,  and  whether  if  so  altered  it  was  done 
with  or  without  the  authority  or  consent  of  the  other  party,  are 
questions  which  should  go  to  a  jury,  to  be  determined  accord- 
ing to  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  (rt) 


(r)  Tructt  v.  Waimvright,  4  Gilm.  411. 

{a)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  of 
the  common  law,  that  if  an  obvious  altera- 
tion, or  interlineation  appeared  in  a  deed, 
it  would,  nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of 
any  opposinir  testimony,  be  presumed  to 
have  been  made  before  the  deed  was  finally 
executed,  because  the  law  will  never  pre- 
sume fraud  or  forgery  in  any  person  ;  om- 
nia  presumuntur  rite  esse  acta.  Co.  Litt. 
225  b,  n.  (1);  Trowel  v.  Castle,  1  Kcble, 
22;  Den  v.  Farlee,  1  N.  Jer.  280,  the 
alteration  being  against  the  party  claiming 
under  the  paper;  so  in  Pullen  v.  Shaw,  3 
Dev.  238.  And  the  same  rulo  has  licen 
adliered  to  in  a  late  English  case.  Doe 
d.  Tatham  v.  Catamore,  5  Eng.  Law  & 
Eq.  1\.  349.  And  in  some  cases  the  same 
principle  has  been  followed  in  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes.  Gooch  v. 
Brj-ant,  13  Maine,  386,  which  was  an  ac- 
tion on  a  note,  the  date  of  which  obviously 
had  been  at  some  time  materially  altered, 
but  when  there  was  no  evidence  on  either 
side.  The  judge  before  whom  the  case 
was  tried,  ruled,  that  altering  it  after  the 
execution  would  be  a  fraud  which  was 
not  to  be  presuuKnl,  but  must  be  proved, 
and  the  plaintiif  had  a  verdict.  On  ex- 
ceptions this  niling  was  sustained,  Weston, 
C.  J.,  saj-ing  :  "  There  was  no  other  evi- 
dence of  the  alteration  of  the  note,  than 
what  arose  from  inspection,  f  i-om  which  it 
appeared  that  one  of  the  figures  in  the 


date  had  been  altered.  Of  the  foct  there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  more  impor- 
tant inquiry  was,  when  it  was  done.  If 
altered  after  the  signing  and  deliver}^,  it 
would  vitiate  the  note ;  if  before,  it  would 
not.  As  to  the  time,  no  evidence  was 
offered  by  either  party.  The  alteration 
was  not  in  itself  proof  that  it  was  done 
after  the  signature;  it  might  have  been 
made  before.  If  the  alteration  was  prima 
facie  evidence  that  it  was  done  after,  it 
must -be  upon  the  ground  that  such  is  the 
presumption  of  law.  But  we  do  not  so 
imderstand  it.  It  v/ould  be  a  liarsh  con- 
struction ;  exposing  the  holder  of  a  note, 
the  date  of  which  had  been  so  altered  as  to 
accelerate  payment,  or  to  increase  the 
amount  of  interest,  to  a  conviction  of 
forgery,  unless  he  could  prove  that  it  was 
done  before  the  signature.  It  would  be  to 
establish  guilt  by  a  rule  of  law,  when 
there  would  be  at  least  an  equal  proba- 
bility of  innocence.  But  such  cannot  be 
the  hiw ;  it  is  a  question  of  evidence,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  jury,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  before  us.  And  they  were  properly 
instracted,  that  it  was  a  case  not  withiii 
the  statute  of  limitations."  Beaman  v. 
Russell,  20  Verm.  205,  adopts  the  same 
rale.  That  also  was  a  case  of  an  altera- 
tion in  the  date  of  a  note,  and  the  suliject  is 
there  ablv  examined.  Cumberland  Bank 
V.  ilall,"l  Ilalst.  215,  is  tlic  same  way. 
In  Wickes  r.  Caulk,  5  J^arris  &  J.  3G,  the 
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*If  there  are  blanks  left  in  a  deed,  affecting  its  meaning  and 
operation  in  a  material  way,  and  they  are  filled  up  after  *execu- 


namcs  of  the  witnesses  to  a  deed  had  been 
erased.  The  court  refused  to  presume 
that  the  erasure  was  after  execution,  say- 
ing :  "  By  the  inspection  of  the  original 
deed,  the  names  of  the  two  persons  are 
wi'itten  in  the  place  where  attesting  wit- 
nesses gerierally  wi'ite  their  names,  and 
the  names  are  erased,  Ijut  when  they  were 
erased,  whether  before  or  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  deed,  does  not  appear  ;*  and  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  party  M'ho  wishes  to 
avoid  a  deed  by  its  erasure,  to  prove  that 
the  alteration  was  made  after  its  execution 
and  delivery.  Attesting  witnesses  are  not 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  deed,  and  the 
erasure  of  their  names,  by  a  stranger, 
would  not  avoid  it.  As  the  court,  there- 
fore, were  not  hound  to  presume  that  the 
erasure  was  made  by  the  grantee,  or  those 
claiming  under  him,  after  the  execution 
and  delivery  of  the  deed,  the  lessor  of  the 
plaiutitf  could  not  call  on  the  court  to  de- 
clare tlie  deed  inoperative."  In  Clark  v. 
Rogers,  2  Greenl.  147,  it  is  said  that  in 
such  cases  "  fraud  and  forgery  are  not  to 
be  presumed."  On  tlie  other  hand  there 
are  many  able  and  well-considered  decis- 
ions to  the  efiPcct  that  it  is  incumlient 
upon  a  ])arty  offering  an  instrument  which 
has  an  obvious  or  admitted  interlineation 
or  alteration  on  it,  which  is  material,  to 
explain  such  alteration,  and  show  that  it 
was  made  before  execution.  Not  the 
least  of  these  cases  is  that  of  Wilde  v. 
Armsliy,  6  Cusli.  .314.  Tiiere,  in  an  ac- 
tion on  a  written  guarantee  of  the  pay- 
meiUs  of  George  Winciiester  and  comi)any, 
it  ap])eared,  on  the  face  of  tliq  instrument, 
the  signature  to  which  was  admitted,  that 
the  same  iuul  been  altered  by  an  interline- 
ation of  tlie  words  "  and  com])any,"  writ- 
ten in  a  diU'crent  liandwriting  from  that  of 
tlie  rest  of  tiie  in>triiuifnt,  and  in  a  (lilVcrent 
ink.  It  was  luld,  tliat  the  burden  of  proof 
was  on  the  jjhnutiff  to  show,  that  tiie 
interlineation  was  made  before  the  instru- 
ment was  executed.  But  the  court  tliere 
said:  "We  arc  not  ])re])ared  to  decide 
tliat  a  inateria!  alteration,  manifest  on  the 
face  of  tlie  inslrunirni,  is,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  sncli  a  sii-ipicious  circninstance 
as  throws  the  bnrden  (jf  pnjof  on  the  ])arty 
claiming  undi-r  the  instrument.  Tlie  etfect 
of  such  a  rule  of  law  would  be,  that  if  no 
evidence  is  given  by  a  party  claiming 
undiTsuch  an  instrument,  the  issue  must 
always  lie  found  against  him,  this  being 
the  meaning  of  tl^;  '  hunlen  of  jn'oof.'     1 
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Curteis,  640.  But  we  are  of  opinion, 
upon  the  atxthorities,  English  and  Ameri- 
can, and  upon  principle,  that  the  burden  of 
proof,  in  explanation  of  the  instniment  in 
suit  in  this  case,  was  on  the  plaintiff.  It 
was  admitted  by  his  counsel,  at  the  argu- 
ment, tjiat  the  words  '  and  Co.'  which 
were  interlined  in  the  guarantee,  were  in  a 
different  handwriting  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  instrument,  and  also  in  different 
ink.  In  such  a  case,  the  burden  of  ex- 
planation ought  to  be  on  the  plaintiff;  for 
such  an  alteration  ceitainly  throws  suspi- 
cion on  the  instrument."  Probably  the 
weiglit  of  authority  in  America  is,  that  in 
ne(/otiahle  instruments,  the  burden  of  sliow- 
ing  that  an  obvious  and  material  altera- 
tion was  la^\'fully  made  is  upon  the  party 
claiming  under  it.  Simpson  v.  Stack- 
house,  9  Barr,  186;  Hills  v.  Banies,  11 
N.  H.  K.  395 ;  McMicken  v.  Beauchamp, 
2  Louis.  R.  290;  Warren  r.  Layton,  3 
Harrington,  404 ;  Commercial  Bank  v. 
Lura,  7  How.  (Miss.)  414;  Wilson  v. 
Henderson,  9  Smedes  &  Marsh.  575 ; 
Humphreys  v.  Guillow,  1.3  N.  H.  R.  385; 
Walters  v.  Short,  5  Oilman,  252  ;  Tillou 
V.  Clinton  Mut.  F.  Ins.  Co.  7  Barb.  564. 
And  in  England  the  current  of  author- 
ity is  unbroken  that  in  negotiable  insti'u- 
ments  a  different  rule  prevails  from  that 
applicable  to  deeds.  Any  alteration  in 
the  former  must  be  explained.  Lord 
CampbM,  C.  J.,  in  Doe  d.  Tatham  t'. 
Catamore,  supra ;  Johnson  v.  Marll)orough, 
2  Stark.  313;  Bishop  v.  Chambre,  3  C. 
&  P.  55  ;  Taylor  v.  Mosely,  6  C.  &  P. 
273 ;  Sibley  v.  Fisher,  7  Ad".  &  El.  444 ; 
Knitrht  i;. 'Clements,  8  Ad.  &  El.  215; 
Clitibrd  V.  Parker,  2  Mann.  &  Or.  909 ; 
Hennuvn  v.  Dickinson,  5  Bing.  183; 
Cariss  v.  Tattersall,  2  Mann.  &  Gr.  890  ; 
Wliittield  o.  CoUingwood,  1  Car.  &  Ker. 
325.  Some  American  authorities  deny 
any  distinction  between  deeds  and  other 
writings,  and  hold  the  burden  to  be  always 
on  the  party  claiming  under  an  instni- 
ment to  explain  anv  alteration  in  it.  See 
Morris  v.  Vauderen,  1  Dallas,  67  ;  Pre- 
vost  ?'.  Grati^  I'et.  (".  C.  369  ;  Jackson  d. 
(jibl)s  r.  Osborne,  2  Wend.  555;  Acker  r. 
lA'dyard,  8  Barbour,  514;  Jackson  v. 
Jacoliy,  9  Cowen,  125.  In  England  may 
!>(■  found  many  decisions  to  the  eti'ect  that 
alterations  ajiparent  in  a  will,  will  be  pre- 
sume(l  to  ha\e  been  made  njlcr  the  original 
cxeciuion.  But  this  seems  to  be  based 
ujion  the  construction  of  the  Statute  of 
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tion,  there  should  be  a  reexecution,  and  a  new  acknowledg- 
ment, {b)  Bat  no  alteration  in  a  deed  defeats  an  estate  or 
interest  granted  by  it,  if  the  estate  or  interest  have  vested ;  for 
in  that  case,  "the  moment  after  its  execution  the  deed  becomes 
valueless,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  passing  of  the  estate,  except 
as  affording  evidence  that  it  was  executed."  (c)  *But  even  in 
that  case,  if  the  party  in  possession  of  the  land  under  the  deed, 
is  suing  the  grantor  upon  any  of  his  covenants  contained  in  the 


Wills,  1  Vict.,  c.  26.  See  Doe  d.  Shall- 
cross  V.  Palmer,  6  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  R. 
155;  Cooper  v.  Bockett,  4  Moore,  P.  C. 
419;  Biirgoj'ne  v.  Showier,  1  Poll.  Ecc. 
R.  5.  In  Rankin  v.  Blackwcll,  2  Johns. 
Cases,  198,  the  maker  of  a  note  relied 
upon  an  altei'ation  in  the  date  and  amount, 
as  a  defence.  His  proof  was  {inter  alia) 
tlie  alterations  apparent  on  the  note  itself, 
from  which  the  jury  might  decide  whether 
the  note  liad  been  altered  or  not ;  hut  the 
judge  oveiTuled  the  evidence  offered,  and 
charged  the  jury  that  the  mere  appearance 
of  alterations  on  tlie  face  of  the  note,  un- 
aided by  any  proof  as  to  the  character  of 
the  persons  through  whose  hands  it  had 
passed,  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
defence  set  up.  The  jury,  accordingly, 
found  a  vci'dict  for  the  jilaintiff,  for  the 
full  amount  on  the  face  of  the  note,  with 
interest.  The  verdict  was  set  aside  be- 
cause other  competent  evidence  was  not 
admitted,  but  thg  court  observed :  "  The 
alterations  on  the  face  of  tlie  note,  unsup- 
ported by  other  pi'oof,  would  not  be  com- 
petent evidence  ;  but  if  any  ]irevious  testi- 
mony had  been  offered,  to  sliow  that  the 
note  M'as  given  for  a  less  sum,  or  to  render 
it  probable  that  a  fraud  had  been  com- 
mitted, the  alteration  on  the  face  of  the 
note  would  have  been  a  strong  corroborat- 
ing circumstance,  if  not  decisive,  of  the 
truth  of  the  fact.  On  the  first  ground,  we 
think,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  new  trial, 
with  costs,  to  al)ide  the  event  of  the  suit." 
In  Bailey  v.  Taylor,  11  Conn.  531,  the 
whole  reasoning  of  the  court  is  against 
the  principle,  that  a  party  claiming  under 
an  instrument,  whicli  has  been  obviously 
altered,  must  necessarily,  and  in  all  cases, 
cxjilain  such  alteration  Ijcfore  he  can  re- 
cover upon  the  paper.  And  see  Matthews 
V.  Coalter,  9  IMissouri,  705  ;  North  River 
Meadow  Co.  v.  Shrewsljury  Church,  2 
New  Jersey,  424. 

{b)  Hibblewhite  r.  McMorine,  6  M.  & 
W.  200.  But  see  upon  this  point,  Smith 
V.  Crooker,  5  Mass.  5S8  ;  Wilev  v.  IMoor, 
17  S.  &  R.  438;  Duncan  v.  Hodges,  4 
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McCord,  239  ;  Stone  v.  Wilson,  id.  203  ; 
Fulton's  case,  7  Cow.  484 ;  Bank  v.  Cm-- 
ry,  2  Dana,  142  ;  Jordan  r.  Neilson,  2 
Wash.  164;  Boardman  v.  Gore,  1  Stew. 
517;  Bank  v.  McCliord,  4  Dana,  191; 
Getty  V.  Shearer,  20  Penn.  St.  Rep.  12. 

(c)  Per  Lord  Abiinjer,  in  Davidson  v. 
Cooper,  11  M.  &  W.  800.  So  in  Chess- 
man V.  Whittemore,  23  Pick.  231,  it  was 
held  that  where  the  title  to  real  estate  un- 
der a  deed,  has  once  vested  in  the  grantee 
by  transmutation  of  jiossession,  it  will  not 
be  divested  or  invalidated  by  a  subsequent 
material  alteration  of  the  deed.  And 
Morton,  J.,  said :  "  There  is  a  manifest 
distinction  between  executory  conti-acts 
and  conveyances  of  property.  When  deeds 
of  conveyance  of  real,  or  bills  of  sale  of 
personal  propeity  are  completed,  and  pos- 
session delivered  under  them,  so  far  as  the 
change  of  ownershiji  depends  on  them 
they  are  executed,  and  the  property  passes 
and  vests  in  the  grantee.  The  instniments 
may  become  invalid,  so  that  no  action  can 
be  maintained  upon  the  covenants  con- 
tained in  them,  and  yet  the  titles  wJiich 
liave  lieen  acquired  under  them,  remain 
iniaffected.  When  a  person  has  become 
the  legal  owmer  of  real  estate,  he  cannot 
transfer  it  or  part  with  his  title,  except  in 
some  of  the  forms  prescribed  by  law. 
The  grantee  may  destroy  his  deed,  but 
not  his  estate.  He  may  deprive  himself  of 
his  remedies  upon  the  covenants,  but  not 
of  his  right  to  hold  the  property.  This 
distinction  has  existed  from  the  earliest 
times."  And  see  Barrett  v.  Thorndike, 
1  Greenl.  R.  73  ;  Withers  v.  Atkinson,  1 
Watts,  236 ;  Smith  v.  McGowan,  3  Barb. 
404  ;  Bolton  v.  The  Bisliop  of  Carlisle,  2 
H.  BL  259.  But  in  Bliss  r.  Mclntire,  18 
Verm.  466,  it  was  held,  that  if  a  lessee 
fraudulently  alter  his  lease  in  a  material 
part,  subsequent  to  its  execution,  he  there- 
by destroys  all  his  future  riglit  under  the 
lease,  either  to  retain  the  possession  of  the 
premises,  or  to  ])reclude  the  lessor  from 
reentering  upon  them. 
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deed,  an  alteration  of  the  deed,  subsequent  to  the  execution, 
would  have  the  same  eflfect  as  if  made  in  any  other  instru- 
ment, (d) 


SECTION    IX. 

ON  THE  PENDENCY  OF  ANOTHER  SUIT. 

Any  one  who  has  a  claim  against  another  is  at  liberty  to 
prosecute  this  claim  at  law,  and  the  whole  system  of  legal  pro- 
cedure exists  for  the  purpose  of  making  effectual  his  endeavors 
to  recover  the  debt,  if  it  be  just  and  legal.  But  no  man  can  do 
more  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  or  use  the  machinery 
of  the  law  merely  to  vex  and  distress  another.  Hence,  as  the 
law  presumes  that  any  one  question  may  be  tried  and  deter- 
mined by  means  of  one  action,  no  claimant  may  bring  more  than 
one  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  it  is  a  good  cause  of  abate- 
ment of  an  action,  that  another  is  then  pending  for  the  same 
cause,  and  between  the  same  parties,  (e)  But  the  prior  action 
must  be  between  the  same  parties ;  (/)  and  the  plaintiff  must 
sue  in  the  same  capacity,  (g-)  And  it  has  been  held  that  the 
parties  must  not  only  be  the  same,  but  must  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  in  both  suits.  Thus,  it  has  been  held 
that  a  prior  suit  by  A  against  *  B  cannot  be  pleaded  in  abate- 
ment of  a  subsequent  suit  by  B  against  A  arising  from  the 
same  cause.  (//)  In  England  the  prior  suit  must  be  in  a  court 
not  inferior  to  that  in  which  the  second  is,  in  order  to  be  a  de- 

{'l)  Davidson  v.  Coo])cr,  11   M.  &W.  ((/)  Cornelius  i;.  Vanarsdallen,  3  Pcnn. 

800;  WitiiLTS  V.  Atkinson,  1  Watts,  23G ;  St.'434. 

Clicssinan  v.  Wliittemorc,  23  Pick.  231  ;  (A)  Sec  Wadlcijih  v.  Veazie,  3  Sumn. 

Waring  v.  Smyth,  2  V.iwh.  Cli.  119.  165  ;  Colt  v.  rartridiiC,  7  Met.  570;  Ilas- 

((')  Tracy  v.  Uecd,  4  Hlackf.  56  ;  Mc-  kins  r.  Lombard,  16  :^Iainc,  140.  Wiiether 

Kinscy  /•.  Andcrs(jn,  4  Dana,  62  ;  James  in   an  action  a^rainst  ttro,  a  prior   action 

V.  Dowcll,  7  Sin.  &  Mar.  33.'!.  ajrainst  one  of  tlicm   is   a  jjood   cause  of 

( /■)   Tlicrcfore,  in  a  suit  against  A,  pen-  aliatemcnt,  may  not  perhaps  he  fully  sct- 

dency  of  another  suit  for  the  same  cause  tied.     We  are   inclined   to    believe  it  is. 

aj^ainst  ii  is  not  a  ^ood  pica  in  abatement.  See  Earl  of  Bedford  v.  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

Casey  w.  Harrison,  2  Dcv.  244 ;   Henry  ??.  Hob.  l.'!7  ;  IJawlinson  v.  Oriet,  1   Show. 

Goldney,    15  M.  &  ^\^    4'.>4,    overrulin}^  75,  Cartli.  96.    And  c  amrerso.  Graves  v. 

whatever  is  contrary  in  Hoyce  (-'.  Douf^las,  Dale,    1    Monr.    190;    Atkinson    i\    The 

1  Cainpb.  60.     And  see  Lo'^s  of  Maho;^-  State  Bank,  5  Blackf.  84.     Thou;ih  there 
any,  2  Sumn.  589;  Treasurers  c  Bates,  was  a  misjoinder  of  defendants  in  the  lirst 

2  Bail.   362;  Davis    v.    Hunt,    id.   412;     suit.     Id. 
Thomas  v.  Frcelon,  17  Vena.  138. 
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fence,  (i)  If  the  prior  action  be  pending  in  another  State,  it 
will  not  have  this  effect,  (j)  *  except  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
attachment  or  trustee  process.  (^•) 


(i)  Lauffhton  v.  Taylor,  6  Mees.  & 
"Wflsh.  695;  Brinshy  r.  Gold,  12  Mod. 
204  ;  Sparry's  case,  5  liop.  61  a. ;  Soers 
r.  Turner,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1102.  ^-We  are 
not  aware  of  any  such  distinction  *in  this 
country,  and  if  the  court  where  the  cause 
is  first  brouglit  has  jurisdiction  to  try  the 
case  and  render  a  valid  jud<;ment  therein, 
we  think  the  pendency  of  that  suit,  is 
g:ood  cause  of  abatement  to  a  second  s.uit 
in  anotlier  and  higher  court.  See  Bos- 
well  V.  Tunnoll,  10  Alabama,  9.58  ;  John- 
ston V.  Bower,  4  Hen.  &  Mun.  487  ; 
Thomas  v.  Freelon,  17  Verm.  138;  Sly- 
hoof  V.  Flitcraft,  1  Ashmead,  171  ;  Ship 
Kolicrt  Fulton,  1  Paine,  620.  But  sec 
further.  Smith  v.  The  Atlantic  M.  F.  Ins. 
Co.  2  Fost.  21,  cited  infra,  n.  (j)  ;  and 
Bownc  i\  Joy,  9  Johns.  221. 

(  /)  The  current  of  authorities  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  pendency  of  an  action  in  a 
forei(/ii  tribunal,  altliough  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  is  not  good  cause  of  abate- 
ment. Story,  Confl.  of  Laws,  (Bennett's 
Ed.)  §  610  a,  and  cases  cited.  See  also, 
Ostell  V.  Lepage,  10  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  K. 
250,  a  case  in  equity ;  McJilton  v.  Love, 
13  Illinois,  486;  Bowne  v.  Jov,  9  Jyhns. 
221;  Walsh  v.  Durkin,  12  Johns.  99; 
Eussel  V.  Field,  Stuart's  Lo\\>?r  Canada 
R.  558  ;  Bayley  v.  Edwards,  3  Swanst. 
703  ;  Salmon  v.  Wooton,  9  Dana,  422 ; 
Chatzel  V.  Bolton,  3  McCord,  33.  And 
see  ante,  p.  119,  n.  (o).  But  see  contra, 
Balch,  e.r  parte,  3  McLean,  221.  And 
see  Hart  v.  Granger,  1  Conn.  154.  If  a 
plea  of  such  foreign  suit  ever  is  good  in 
abatement,  it  must  clearly  sliow  the  juris- 
diction of  such  foreign  court  over  the  sub- 
ject-matter, and  the  persons  of  the  parties. 
Newell  r.  Newton,  10  Pick.  470;  Trenton 
Bank  v.  Wallace,  4  Halst.  83.  And  see 
Smith  V.  The  Atlantic  M.  F.  Ins.  Co., 
2  Fost.  21.  In  this  last  case  the  (juestion 
arose  whether  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire  was  a  foreign  court  quoad  the 
state  courts  of  New  ILuiipshire ;  and  it 
was  held  that  it  was  not ;  and  therefoi'e 
that  the  pendency  of  another  action  for 
the  same  cause  in  the  former  court,  if  that 
court  had  jurisdiction,  is  a  good  plea  in 
abatement  of  an  action  in  the  latter  courts. 
Perkij,  J.,  said :    "  The  ground  is  taken 


for  the  plaintiff  that,  as  to  the  courts  and 
government  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  for  this 
district,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  court  of 
foreign  jurisdiction ;  and  for  that  reason 
an  action  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
this  district  cannot  be  pleaded  in  abate- 
ment of  a  subsequent  suit  l«rought  for  the 
same  cause  in  a  court  of  this  State.  The 
judiciary  of  the  United  States  is  a  branch 
of  the  general  government  of  this  coun- 
try, established  by  the  constitution.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  the  L'nited  States,  with- 
in its  territorial  limit,  and  as  to  causes 
witliin  its  jurisdiction,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  foreign  court.  Its  powers  are  not  de- 
rived from  any  foreign  government.  Its 
judgments  operate  directly  to  bind  persons 
and  property  within  this  State ;  its  ])rocess, 
mesne  and  final,  is  effectual  to  enfoi'ce  its 
own  orders  and  judgments.  The  Circuit 
Court  of  anotlier  district  has  no  aiithority 
within  tliis  State,  and  may  be  considered 
territoritdly  and  for  some  purposes  as  a 
foreign  jurisdiction.  The  Circuit  Couit, 
and  the  courts  of  this  State,  derive  their 
powei's  from  different  sources,  and  for 
most,  if  not  for  all  juirposes,  are  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  But  in  certain  cases 
they  exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction.  The 
case  supposed  by  the  plea  in  this  action, 
is  one  of  them.  The  plaintiff  had  his 
election  to  pursue  his  remedy  in  the  couits 
of  this  State,  or  resort  to  tlie  concmTent 
jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court.  The 
general  rule  of  law  forbids  that  a  defend- 
ant should  be  harassed  by  two  suits  for 
the  same  cause  at  the  same  time.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  first  suit,  from  defect  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  court,  cannot  give  ade- 
quate remedy,  a  second  action  is  allowed. 
This  case  falls  clearly  within  the  reason 
of  the  general  rule,  which  prohibits  the 
second  suit.  No  ground  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  none  occurs  to  us,  for  suppos- 
ing that  two  suits,  one  in  a  State  court, 
and  the  other  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
same  State,  are  less  vexatious  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  defendants,  than  two  suits  in 
the  same  court.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plaintiff  fails  to  bring  himself  within  the 
reason  of  the  exce])ted  cases,  where  a 
second  action  is  allowed,  because  the  court 
in  which  the  first  was  pending,  cannot  give 


(/.•)  See««fe,  p.  119,  n.  [n). 
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And  there  is  an  exception  to  that  part  of  the  rule  which  re- 
quires the  parties  to  be  the  same,  in  the  case  of  a  qui  tam  action, 
which  may  be  brought  by  any  informer.  There  the  principle 
upon  which  the  rule  is  founded,  namely,  that  the  defendant 
shall  not  be  twice  vexed,  requires  the  second  suit  to  abate, 
although  the  first  were  prosecuted  by  a  different  person.  (/) 


*SECTION    X. 

OF    FORMER   JUDGMENT. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  law  being  to  settle  questions  and 
terminate  disputes,  it  will  not  permit  a  question  which  has  been 


complete  remedy  for  want  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  person  or  property  of  the  defend- 
ants. Where  the  prior  suit  is  in  an  infe- 
rior court  of  special  and  limited  jurisdic- 
tion, incapable  of  affording  the  plaintiff 
the  remedy  which  he  iieeds,  the  prior  will 
not  abate  the  second,  though  both  courts 
exercise  their  jurisdiction  in  the  same 
country.  Sparry's  case,  5  Coke,  62  a. 
But  the  fact  that  the  court  in  which  the 
prior  action  is  pending  is  a  subordinate 
jurisdiction,  would  seem  to  be  no  objection 
to  the  i)lea,  provided  the  first  action  can 
give  aderpiatc  and  complete  remedy.  It 
has  been  decided  in  numerous  cases  that 
an  action  pending  in  a  court  whose  juris- 
diction is  tcrritorialhj  foreign  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  abatement.  The  reason  of  this 
rule  would  seem  to  be,  not  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  foreign  court  is  (luestionabjc 
within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  but 
because  tlic  foreign  court  cannot  enforce 
its  orders  and  judgment  beyond  its  own 
territory;  ami,  on  this  account,  the  rem- 
edy of  the  ])laintiff  by  liis  jirior  suit  may 
be  iiicom])lct<'.  Tlic  drfcndaiit  may  liave 
property  which  ought  to  be  a])|ilicd  to  the 
payment  of  the  same  demand  in  both  ju- 
risdictions ;or  his  projicrty  may  l)e  in  one 
jurisdiction,  and  liis  person  in  another; 
mid  suits  for  tiiese  ami  other  reasons  may 
he  necessiU'v  in  both  territorial  jiirisdic- 
lioiis.  It  has  accordingly  Ijicii  held,  that 
a  suit  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court  for 
another  district  cannot  be  ])leadcd  in  abate- 
ment of  a  suit  in  a  State  court.  Walsh  ?•. 
Durkin,  12  .Johns.  09.  IJiit  in  this  case 
the  jdaintilf's  remedy  was  as  complete  and 
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effectual  in  the  Circuit  Court,  as  he  conld 
have  in  the  courts  of  this  State.  The 
mesne  process  of  that  court  gives  security 
on  the  person  and  property  of  the  defend- 
ant, at  least  as  effectual  as  can  be  had  by 
ours  ;  the  trial,  if  held,  would  be  by  jurors 
of  this  State ;  the  judgment  for  the  plain- 
tiff would  be  final  and  conclusive,  and 
could  be  executed  by  the  process  of  that 
court  throughout  the  State.  The  plaintiff, 
therefore,  had  no  more  neccssitj-  or  excuse 
for  his  second  suit,  than  he  would  have 
had  if  both  had  been  in  the  same  court. 
And  it  has  accordingly  been  held  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 
same  State,  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
State  courts  as  a  foreign  judgment.  Bar- 
ney V.  I'atterson,  6  Har.  &  Johns.  203. 
We  are  of  ojnnion  that  the  pendency  of 
another  action  for  the  same  cause,  between 
the  same  parties,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  is  sufficient,  if  well 
pleaded,  to  abate  a  suit  in  the  courts  of 
this  State,  where  the  Circuit  Court  had 
jurisdiction  of  the  prior  cause." 

(/)  Sci!  Conunoiiwi'alth  v.  Cliurchill,  5 
Mass.  174;  Commonwealth  r.  Cheney, 
G  Mass.  347  ;  Ilenshaw  i\  Hunting,  1 
Gray,  203  ;  Thayer  v.  Mowit,  3G  Me. 
287';  Chamberlain  r.  Carlisle,  6  Fost.  .540. 
'JMie  true  sjiirit  of  the  rule  also  recpiires 
the  former  suit  to  have  Iiecn  valid  and 
clfcctual ;  otln'rwise  the  second  suit  will 
not  be  considered  vexatious.  Downer  v. 
Garland,  21  Verm.  3G2 ;  Hill  v.  Dunlap, 
1.')  id.  645;  Quiucbaug  Bank  v.  Tarbox, 
20  Conn.  510;  Durand  i'.  Carrington,  1 
Root,  355.    The  prior  suit  must  also  have 
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settled  to  be  tried  again,  (m)  But  it  must  be  the  meaning  of 
this  rule  —  for  this  meaning  is  required  by  obvious  justice  — 
that  only  a  question  which  has  been  settled  after  a  full  and 
regular  trial,  and  which  has  been  the  object  of  direct  investiga- 
tion, and  to  which  parties  have  had  their  attention  drawn  in 
such  wise  as  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  a  new  trial  would 
but  repeat  a  former  process,  —  only  a  question  tried  in  this  way 
is  excluded  from  further  trial.  For  it  would  be  unjust  and  dan- 
gerous to  permit  a  party  to  bring  up  an  important  question  in- 
cidentally, and  then  bind  conclusively  the  other  party  by  the 
result,  although  he  might  well  have  neglected  this  question,  for 
this  time,  in  his  wish  to  confine  all  his  attention  and  all  his 
efforts  to  what  he  had  a  right  to  deem  the  true  question.  The 
rule  therefore  may  be  expressed  thus, — that  a  judgment  on  the 
same  matter  in  issue  is  a  *  conclusive  bar.  (n)     But  when  we 


been  actually  entered  in  court,  for  it  must 
be  ])royc(l  by  the  record  to  be  for  the  same 
cause,  and  pending  when  the  second  was 
commenced.  Parker  i\  Colcord,  2  N.  H. 
E.  36  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Churchill,  5 
Mass.  174;  Trenton  Bank  v.  Wallace,  4 
Halst.  83 ;  Smith  v.  Atlantic  M.  F.  Ins. 
Co.,  2  Fost.  21.  The  pendency  of  a  jirior 
suit  in  which  the  defendant  is  summoned 
as  trustee  of  the  plaintiff,  is  no  cause  for 
abatement  of  a  suit  subsequently  comr 
menced  by  the  plaintiff'  (the  principal  de- 
fendant in  the  first  action)  for.  the  cause 
of  action  sought  to  be  readied  by  the 
trustee  process.  Wadleigh  v.  Pillsbury, 
14  N.  H.  R.  373.  And' see  Morton  v. 
Welib,  7  Vermont,  123.  Neither  is  a  suit 
at  law  a  defence  to  a  suit  in  equity.  Peak 
V.  Bull,  8  B.  Monroe,  428.  Nor  vice  versa. 
Colt  V.  Partridge,  7  Met.  570  ;  Haskins  v. 
Lombard,  16  Maine,  140;  Blanchard  v. 
Stone,  16  Verm.  234;  Ralph  v.  Brown,  3 
Watts  &  Serg.  395. 

(in)  But  the  party  insisting  upon  a 
fomier  recovery  as  a  bar  to  an  action,  must 
show  tliat  the  record  of  the  former  suit  in- 
cludes the  matter  alleged  to  have  been  de- 
termined. Campbell  v.  Butts,  3  Comst. 
173.  Consequently,  where  the  declara- 
tion in  tlie  first  suit  states  a  particular 
matter  as  the  ground  of  action,  and  issue 
is  taken  by  the  defendant,  parol  proof  is 
inadniissil)le  to  show  that  a  different  sub- 
ject was  litigated  upon  the  trial.  Id.  And 
see  Boston  and  Worcester  R.  R.  Corj).  v. 
Dana,  1  Grav,  83 ;  Davis  v.  Tallcot,  2 
Kern.  184;  Green  v.  Clarke,  id.  343. 


(h)  The  Duchess  of  Kingston's  case, 
20  Howell's  State  Trials,  538,  is  the  lead- 
ing case  on  this  point.  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice De  Grey  there  said  :  "  From  the  va- 
riety of  cases  relative  to  judgments  being 
given  in  evidence  in  civil  suits,  these  two 
deductions  seem  to  follow  as  generally 
true; — First,  that  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  directly 
upon  the  point,  is,  as  a  plea,  a  bar,  or,  as 
evidence,  conclusive  between  the  same 
parties,  upon  the  same  matter,  directly  in 
question  in  another  court.  SecoiuUy,  that 
the  judgment  of  a  court  of  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction, directly  upon  the  point,  is,  in  like 
manner,  conclusive  ujjon  the  same  matter, 
between  the  s^pie  parties,  coming  inci- 
dentally in  question  in  anotlier  court  for 
a  different  purpose.  But  neither  the  judg- 
ment of  a  concurrent  or  exclusive  juris- 
diction is  evidence  of  any  matter  which 
came  collaterally  in  question,  though 
witliin  their  jurisdiction,  nor  of  any  mat- 
ter incidentally  cognizable,  nor  of  any 
matter  to  be  inferred  by  arcjunient  from  the 
judgment."  This  rule  was  expressly 
adopted  by  Stan/,  J.,  in  Harvey  v.  Rich- 
ards, 2  Gall.  229  ;  and  by  G'ihson,  C.  J., 
in  Ilibshman  v.  Dulldian,  4  Watts,  191. 
See  also  Wriglit  v.  Deklync,  1  I'ctcrs,  C. 
C.  R.  202  ;  Gardner  v.  Buckbec,  3  Cowen, 
120.  In  this  last  case,  B.  sued  G.  upon  a 
promissory  note,  in  the  Marine  Court  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  G.  pleaded  the 
general  issue,  with  notice  that  the  note 
was  given  upon  the  fraudulcTit  sale  of  a 
vessel  byB.  to  G.,  whicli  was  the  question 
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come  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "the  same  matter  in  issue," 
and  to  the  *  application  of  the  rule,  we  find  an  irreconcilable 
conflict  between  the  authorities,  (o)  Much  of  the  difFiculty 
springs,  no  doubt,  from  the  relaxation  of  the  rules  and  practice 
of  pleading;  but  there  are  questions  on  this  subject  in  their  own 
nature  difficult,  and  which  can  only  be  determined  by  further 
adjudication.     It  may  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  but  it  ia 


upon  the  trial,  and  the  vei'dict  was  for  the 
defendant :  and  afterwards  B.  sued  G.  m 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York  upon  another 
note  given  u]jon  tlie  same  purchase ;  held, 
that  upon  the  trial  of  the  second  cause, 
the  record  and  proceedings  in  the  first 
were  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fraud,  and 
were  a  conclusive  bar  to  tlie  second  action  ; 
that  the  proper  course  was  to  give  the 
record  of  the  Marine  Court  in  evidence, 
and  then  show  by  parol  evidence,  (e.  </., 
by  the  justice  who  tried  the  first  cause) 
that  the  same  question  had  been  tried  be- 
fore him.  So  where  B.  brought  trespass 
quure  clausiun  frecjit  in  May,  1816,  laying 
the  trespass  with  a  continuando  between 
the  1st  November,  1814,  and  the  24th  No- 
vember, 1815,  and  recovered:  and  then 
brought  trespass  against  the  same  defend- 
ant for  a  subsec[uent  injury  to  the  jjremises 
in  question  in  the  former  suit ;  it  was  held, 
that  the  record  in  the  former  suit,  followe^l 
by  parol  evidence  that  the  premises  in 
question  wei'C  the  same  in  both,  was  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  plaintiff's  title  in 
the  second  action  ;  tliat  it  ojieratcd  against 
the  defendant  by  way  of  estoppel,  whether 
it  was  ]ileaded  or  given  in  evidence  in  tlie 
second  suit.  Burt  v.  Stcrnburgh,  4  Cowen, 
559.  Sec  also,  Outram  m.  Morewood,  3 
East,  346  ;  George  v.  Gilrcsjne,  1  Greene, 
(Iowa)  421.  It  is  not  iicccssary  that  the 
]ilaiiitill''s  claim  in  liolh  suits  be  idoillcnl. 
If  both  arise  out  of  the  name  transaction, 
and  the  defence  is  equally  ai)])licablc  to 
both,  the  first  judgment  will  be  conclusive. 
Bouchaud  v.  bias,  3  Denio,  238.  In  this 
case  II.  C.  was  indel)ted  to  the  United 
States  for  duties,  ai'ising  upon  a  single 
iirqiortation,  and  gave  two  lionds  with  the 
same  sureties,  ])ayalile  at  dlll'erent  times, 
for  distinct  jiart.s  of  the  same  debt.  One 
of  tli(!  sureties  having  ])aid  both  bonds, 
bronglit  an  action  in  the  Superior  C^ourt 
of  the  city  of  New  York  against  his  co- 
surety for  contril)ution  r)n  Mcconnt  of  the 
moni'v  paid  npon  one  of  tlie  homls,  and 
the  dcCcndani;  |ilead''d  a  disiharge  ol' liim- 
Bclf  from  the  whole  debt  by  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  con- 
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gress,  to  which  the  plaintiff  demurred, 
and  judgment  was  given  against  him. 
IIM,  that  such  judgment  was  a  conclu- 
sive bar  to  a  subsequent  action  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  between  the  same  parties,  in 
which  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  con- 
tribution on  account  of  the  money  paid 
on  the  other  bond.  So  where  A  took 
from  B  a  bill  of  sale  of  certain  personal 
property,  and  C  afterwards  levied  upon 
the  property  by  Adrtue  of  attaclunents  in 
favor  of  Ws  creditors,  and  A  subse- 
quently took  and  converted  to  his  own  use 
a  part  of  the  propertij,  for  which  C  sued 
him,  and  recovered  judgment  in  a  justice's 
court,  on  the  ground  that  the  bill  of  sale 
was  fraudulent  and  void  as  to  the  credi- 
tors ;  it  was  held,  that  the  judgment  was 
conclusive  upon  the  question  of  fraud,  in 
an  action  of  replevin  afterwards  brought 
by  A  against  C  in  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
recover  the  residue  of  the  property/.  Doty 
V.  Brown,  4  Comst.  71. 

(o)  This  cpicstion  was  examined  by 
Parker,  C.  J.,  with  his  accustomed  ability, 
in  King  v.  Chace,  15  N.  H.  E.  9.  It  was 
there /«Vf/ that  by  "the  matter  in  issue" 
is  to  be  understood  that  matter  upon 
which  the  plaintiff  proceeds  by  his  action, 
and  which  the  defendant  controverts  by 
his  pleadings ;  that  the  facts  offered  in 
evidence  to  estaldish  the  matter  which  is 
in  issue  are  not  themselves  in  issue  within 
the  meaning  of  the  rule,  although  they 
may  be  controverted  on  trial.  Thus, 
where  an  action  of  trover  is  brought,  and 
a  deed  is  offered  in  evidence  to  establish 
the  title  of  the  ])laintiff,  and  impeached 
by  the  other  party  as  fraudulent,  if  the 
jury,  in  considering  the  case,  are  of  the 
oi)inion  that  the  deed  is  frau<lulent,  and 
they  find  that  the  pro])erty  in  cpu'stion  is 
not  the  i)roperty  of  the  plaintiff,  and  re- 
turn a  verdict  that  the  defendant  is  not 
gtnlty,  the  verdict  and  judgment  will  not 
conclude  the  iilaintilV,  in  another  suit,  for 
the  recovery  of  other  pro)>erty  included  in 
the  same  conveyance.  Nor  can  the'  ver- 
dict be  used  in  evidence  to  inq)each  the 
deed  in  such  subse([uent  suit. 
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necessary  that  it  should  be  drawn  somewhere.  (;>)  Suppose 
that  in  an  action  for  assault  and  battery,  in  which  the  general 
issue  is  pleaded,  the  defendant  relies  upon  the  '•'  nioUUer  manus 
imposjut"  asserting  the  alleged  assault  to  have  taken  *  place 
on  his  own  land;  the  plaii#itT  denies  that  the  land  belonged 
to  the  plaintiff,  and  this  is  the  main  or  only  question  act- 
ually controverted.  Could  a  judgment  in  this  case  be  in- 
terposed as  a  bar  to  a  writ  of  entry  for  the  same  land, 
between  the  same  parties?  We  think  it  clear  that  it  could  not. 
But  if  to  trespass  qimre  clausum,  soil  and  freehold  are  pleaded 
by  the  defendant,  can  a  judgment  in  this  action  be  pleaded  in 
bar  to  a  writ  of  entry  ?  It  is  more  difficult  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, because  it  differs  from  the  former  in  the  new  element,  that 
the  title  to  the  very  land  is  put  in  issue  of  record,  and  by  the 
pleadings.  And  very  high  authorities  answer  this  question  dif- 
ferently,  (q)     Again,  if  in   trover,  the  question  turns  upon  the 


(p)  It  is  not  essential  that  the  second 
suit  sliouUl  be  in  the  same  form  as  the 
first,  ill  order  that  a  judgment  therein 
should  be  a  bar.  If  tlie  cause  of  action 
is  the  same  in  both,  the  former  judg- 
ment is  conchisive.  Thus,  a  judgment 
in  trover  is  a  bar  to  a  second  action  of 
assumpsit  for  the  vakie  of  the  same 
goods.  Agnew  v.  McElroy,  10  Sm.  & 
Mar.  ■'552 ;  Young  v.  Black,  7  Cranch, 
565 ;  Livcrmore  v.  Herschell,  3  Pick. 
33.  See  Loomis  v.  Green,  7  Greenl.  386. 
Wlicre  the  cause  of  action  is  the  same, 
a  former  judgment  in  a  suit  between 
the  same  parties,  though  an  inadequate 
one,  is  a  bar  to  a  second  recovery.  Pin- 
ney  v.  Barnes,  17  Conn.  420.  In  that 
case  an  action  was  brought,  in  the  name 
of  the  judge  of  probate,  against  a  removed 
executor,  on  his  probate  bond,  in  which 
action  sundry  breaches  were  assigned,  and 
among  them,  that  the  defendant  had 
neglected  and  refused,  upon  demand  made 
therefor,  to  pay  over  to  his  successor  the 
moneys  in  his  hands  belonging  to  the 
estate ;  and  thereupon  judgment  was 
rendered  against  the  defendant  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  and  costs.  On  a  scire  facias 
aftenvards  brought  on  this  judgment,  it 
appeared  that  the  testator  had  given  by 
his  will  certain  legacies,  payable  to  the 
legatees  respectively  when  they  should 
become  eighteen  years  of  age ;  that  nei- 
ther at  the  time  of  the  defendant's  removal 
from  office,  nor  at  the  trial  of,  and  judg- 
ment in,  the  original   action,   had   these 


legatees  amved  at  that  age ;  that  the  de- 
fendant had  then  in  his  hands  moneys 
belonging  to  the  estate,  derived  from  a 
sale  of  lands  under  a  decree  of  probate, 
sufficient  to  pay  such  legacies,  which  he 
still  retained ;  that  on  the  trial  of  such  ac- 
tion, no  claim  was  made  or  evidence 
otfered  in  relation  to  the  non-payment  of 
such  legacies,  nor  were  they  considered  by 
the  court  or  included  in  the  judgment,  the 
action  having  been  instituted  and  prose- 
cuted solely  for  the  benefit  of  those  entitled 
to  the  residuum  of  the  estate  after  the  pay- 
ment of  such  legacies.  I/ehl,  Williains, 
C.  J.,  and  Waite,  J.,  dissenting,  that  the 
former  judgment  must  be  considered  as 
covering  the  whole  ground,  and  constitut- 
ing a  bar  to  any  claim  for  the  legacies  in 
the  scire  facias,  the  cause  of  action  in  both 
suits  being  essentially  the  same. 

((/)  Thus,  in  Arnold  v.  Arnold,  17  Pick. 
4,  which  was  a  writ  of  right,  the  tenant 
pleaded  a  judgment  in  favor  of  his  grantor 
rendered  in  an  action  of  trespass  quare 
clausum  upon  an  issue  joined  upon  a  plea 
of  liberum  tenementum,  and  the  plea  was 
held  to  be  no  bar.  And  from  tlie  o])inion 
delivered,  it  seems  that  the  judgment 
upon  this  plea  would  have  been  the  same, 
if  it  had  been  interposed  as  a  bar  to  a  writ 
of  entry.  And  in  Mallett  r.  Foxcroft,  I 
Story,  474,  it  was  held  to  be  no  bar  to  a 
writ  of  right,  that  there  had  been  a  judg- 
ment on  a  petition  for  partition  between 
the  same  parties,  in  favor  of  the  tenant, 
upon  an  issue  joined  therein  on  the  sole 
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validity  of  *an  instrument  under  which  title  to  the  chattels  is 
claimed,  and  this  is  found  to  be  fraudulent  and  void,  is  the  judg- 
ment in  this  case  conclusive  as  to  all  questions  of  property  or 
title  between  the  same  parties,  under  that  instrument,  and  in 
relation  to  all  the  property  which#the  .instrument  purports  to 
transfer  ?  Here,  too,  the  authorities  are  directly  antagonistic,  (r) 
So  far  as  we  can  venture  to  state  rules  which  may  determine 
these  difficult  questions,  we  should  say  that  "  the  matter  in 
issue  "  is  either  that  which  the  record  and  the  pleadings  show 
clearly  to  be  so,  or  else  a  question  which  extrinsic  evidence 
shows  to  have  been  actually  tried,  and  shows  also  to  have  been 
absolutely  essential  to  the  case,  in  so  much  that  the  answer 
to  it  decided  the  case,  and  if  it  had  not  been  contested  the 
case  could  not  have  been  tried.  Further  than  this  we  should 
not  be  willing  to  go.  And,  therefore,  we  should  say  that  the 
judgment  in  the  supposed  case  of  trover  should  not  be  conclu- 
sive upon  the  questions  which  might  be  raised  in  other  cases  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  instrument,  and  the  title  it  gave.     And 


seizin  of  the  demandant.  But  in  Dame  v. 
Wingate,  12  N.  H.  291,  it  was  directly 
decided  that  a  judgment  rendered  in  an 
action  of  trespass  quare  clausum  upon  an 
issue  joined  on  a  plea  of  liberum  te7Kmentum, 
is  a  bar  to  a  writ  of  entry  for  the  same 
premises.  And  Gilchrist,  J.,  said  :  "  It  is 
a  principle  well  established  in  the  law, 
that  a  former  judgment,  iipon  a  point 
directly  in  issue  upon  the  face  of  the 
pleadings,  is  admissible  in  evidence  against 
the  parties  and  their  ])rivies,  in  a  subse- 
quent suit,  where  the  same  point  comes  in 
question.  Nor  is  it  material  that  the  for- 
mer suit  was  trcs])ass,  and  the  latter  a 
writ  of  entry,  if  the  same  point  were  de- 
cided in  the  former  suit.  It  is  not  the  re- 
covery, but  tlie  matter  alk'ged  by  the 
party,  and  ujion  which  the  recovery  ])ro- 
cceds,  which  creates  the  cstojjjjel.  The 
recovery  of  itself,  in  an  action  of  trespass, 
is  only  n  bar  to  tlie  futiin;  n^'ovcry  of 
damages  for  tlie  same  injury;  but  the 
estoppel  preciiules  ])arties  and  jirivies 
from  contending  to  the  contrary  of  that 
point,  or  matter  of  fact,  which,  having 
once  distinctly  been  ])Ut  in  issue  i)y  them, 
or  by  those  to  whom  they  ai-(!  privy,  in 
e8tal(!  or  law,  has  been  on  siieli  issue 
joined,  sohMunly  found  against  them. 
E/lfmhoroiit//i,  C.  J.,  Outran!  v.  Morcwood, 
3   Ea.st,   3.5.').      The   recovery  concludes 
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nothing  upon  the  ulterior  right  of  posses- 
sion, mijch  less  of  propeity  in  the  land, 
unless  a  question  of  that  kind  be  raised  by 
a  plea  and  a  traverse  thereon.  Ibid.  357. 
And  a  recovery  in  any  one  suit,  upon 
issue  joined  on  matter  of  title,  is  equally 
conclusive  upon  the  subject-matter  of  such 
title  ;  and  a  tinding  upon  title  in  trespass 
not  only  operates  as  a  bar  to  the  future 
recovery  of  damages  founded  on  the  same 
inquiry,  but  also  operates  by  way  of  estop- 
pel to  any  action  for  an  injuiy  to  the  same 
su]q)Osed  right  of  possession.  Ibid.  354. 
The  issue  upon  a  plea  of  lihermn  lenemen- 
tinii  raises  a  question  of  title.  Forsaith  r. 
Clogston,  3  N.  II.  Kcp.  403."  See  also, 
Bennett  v.  Holmes,  1  Dev.  &  Batt.  486. 
In  some  States,  a  judgment  in  an  action 
of  tresj)ass  uiion  the  issue  of  liberum  trne- 
mevtnm,  has  been  held  admissible  in  a  sub- 
sequent action  of  ejectment  between  the 
same  ])artics.  Sec  Ilocy  \\  Funnan,  1 
Teim.  St.  295  ;  Kerr  v.  Chess,  7  Watts, 
371;  Foster  v.  M'lHvit,  9  id.  341,349; 
Meredith  r.  Gilpin,  6  Trice,  146.  As  to 
the  cfieet  of  a  judgment  in  ejectment,  as 
regulated  l)v  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  New 
York,  see  Beebe  r.  Klliott,  4  Hari).  457. 

(/•)  See  King  v.  Chase,  15  N.  II.  9,  cited 
supra,  n.  {<>),  and  Doty  r.  Brown,  4 
Comst.  71,  cited  siqmi,  n.  (?;). 
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we  should  incline  also  to  the  opinion  that  the  judgment  in  ihe 
supposed  case  of  trespass  quare  clausum  would  be  no  bar  to  a 
writ  of  entry. 

It  is  said  that  the  former  judgment  must  have  been  between 
the  same  parties ;  and  for  this  rule  there  seems  to  be  good  rea- 
son as  well  as  authority,  (s)  It  h^s  also  been  held,  as  was 
said,  that  the  same  parties  must  stand  in  the  same  position,  as 
plaintiff  and  defendant.  It  is  obvious  that  sometimes  this  must 
be  necessary  to  constitute  the  question  the  same  ;  and  it  is  only 
then  that  the  rule  can  apply,  (t) 

*It  may  be  added  that  no  prior  judgment  is  a  bar  to  a  subse- 
quent action,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  judgment  was  obtained 
by  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  which  prevented  him 
from  trying  the  question  ;  as  an  error  in  respect  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  action,  or  a  fault  in  the  pleading.  (?/) 


SECTION    XI. 

OF   SET-OFF. 

Where  two  parties  owe  each  other  debts  connected  in  their 
origin  or  by  a  subsequent  agi-eement,  the  balance  only  is  the 

(s)  Tliis  is  not  always  true  ;  for  where  It)  See  ante,  pp.  231,  232,  and  n.  (//). 
a  cause  of  action  is  such  that  more  than  (u)  Agnew  v.  McEh'oy,  10  Sm.  &  Mar. 
one  ma}-  sue,  a  judgment  in  an  action  552  ;  Johnson  v.  Wliite,  13  Sm.  &  Mar. 
brought  Jjy  one  is  a  bar  to  an  action  by  584.  The  former  decision  must  have  been 
the  otlier.  Thus,  if  a  consignor  sue  a  on  the  merits,  or  the  judgment  must  be 
carrier  for  goods,  and  the  hitter  has  a  ver-  such  that  it  mif/Jd  have  been.  Dixon  v. 
diet  and  judgment  on  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  Sinclear,  4  Venn.  354;  N.  E.  Bank  v. 
the  consignee  cannot  maintain  another  Lewis,  8  Pick.  113  ;  Laiic  r.  Harrison,  6 
action  for  the  same  goods.  Green  v.  Munf.  573  ;  M'Donald  r.  Rainor,  8  Johns. 
Clark,  5  Denio,  497.  So  where  a  plain-  442  ;  Lampen  r.  Kcdgewin,  1  Mod.  207  ; 
tiif  may  bring  his  action  against  either  of  Knox  v.  Waldoborough,  5  Green).  185  ; 
two  persons,  as  for  instance  against  a  Bridge  i'.  Sumner,  1  Pick.  37 1  ;  IMosby  r. 
sheriff  or  his  deputy,  for  the  acts  of  the  Wall,  23  Mississippi,  81.  And  where 
deputy,  a  judgment  in  favor  of  either  judgment  was  rendered  in  replevin  against 
would  be  a  bar  to  a  second  action  for  the  a  plaintiff,  by  nonsuiting  him  in  a  case  in 
same  cause  against  tlie  other.  See  King  which  he  had  replevied  a  vessel  alleged 
V.  Chase,  15  N.  H.  II.  9.  And  in  Pai"k-  to  be  his  by  virtue  of  a  bottomry  liond, 
hurst  V.  Sumner,  23  Verm.  538,  it  was  seized  by  an  attaching  oiEcer,  it  was  Ik  id, 
held,  that  all  matters  which  might  have  tliat  that  judgment  to  be  good  in  bar  of 
been  urged  by  the  party  before  the  adju-  an  action  of  trover  for  the  vessel  must  be 
dication  are  concluded  by  the  judgment,  pleaded  and  averred,  and  jirovcd  to  have 
as  to  the  principal  parties,  and  all  privies  been  upon  the  merits  and  to  have  been  ren- 
in interest,  or  estate ;  and  among  privies  dered  in  a  suit  between  privies  hi  interest, 
are  those  who  are  holden  as  bail  for  the  Greely  v.  Smith,  3  Woodb.  &  M.  236. 
party. 
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debt,  and  he  to  whom  it  is  due  should  sue  only  for  that ;  and  if  he 
sue  for  more,  the  opposite  debt  may  be  offered  in  evidence, 
reducing  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  balance.  But  where 
the  opposite  debts  or  accounts  are  not  so  connected,  each  consti- 
tutes a  distinct  debt,  for  which  suit  may  be  brought.  But  such 
debts  or  accounts  may  be  balanced  by  setling  off  one  against 
the  other;  at  law  or  in  equity.  The  law  of  set-off  is  very  much 
regulated  by  statute  in  this  country  ;  and  we  do  not  propose  to 
dwell  upon  the  special  provisions  of  any  of  the  State  statutes. 
But  these  generally  contain  many  principles  in  common,  and 
although,  strictly  speaking,  set-off  may  not  be  a  part  of  the 
common  law,  (v)  yet  some  rules  and  principles  have  been  estab- 
lished by  usage  and  adjudication. 

*The  law  of  set-off  is  quite  similar  to  the  compensation  of  the 
civil  law ;  (w)  not  as  we  think  because  it  is  borrowed  from  it, 
but  because  both  rest  on  similar  principles  of  common  sense 
and  common  justice.  And  although  in  the  details  they  differ 
much,  the  civil  law  doctrines  can  be  applied  to  the  law  of  set-off, 
not  only  for  general,  but  sometimes  for  particular  illustration. 

Set-off  has  been  well  defined,  as  a  mode  of  defence  by  which 
the  defendant  acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  plaintiff's  de- 
mand, but  sets  up  a  demand  of  his  own  against  the  plaintiff,  to 
counterbalance  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  (x) 

A  demand  founded  on  a  judgment  may  be  set  off,  or  upon  a 


{v)  The  defuiice  of  set-off,  strictly  so  upon   wliiit  account  it  became   clue,   or 

called,  is  purely  the  creatui'e  of  statute,  othenvise  such  matter  shall  not  be  allowed 

Stat.  2  Geo.  2,  c.  22,  s.  1.3,  made  perpet-  in   evidence   upon   such   general    issue." 

ual  l)y  8  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  s.  4,  and  which,  The  object  of  these  statutes  was  to  prevent 

witli  some  niodilirations,  has  been  gener-  cross-actions   between   the   same   parties, 

ally  adopted  in  the  United  States,  (see  Isberg  v.  Bowden,  22  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  R. 

Meriwetiier  w.  Bird,  9  Georgia,  594,)  pro-  .5.51 ;  Wallis  v.  Bastard,  31  E.  L.  &  E. 

vides,  "  that  wliere  tliere  are  mutual  debts  175.     Courts   of   equity   have    power  at 

between  the  ])laintiff  and  defendant,  or,  common  law,  independent  of  any  statute, 

if  cither  party  sue  or  be  sued  as  executor  to  order  a  set-off  of  debts  in  certain  cases. 

or  administrator,  where  there  are  Tuutual  See  2  Story's  Ecp  Jur.  eh.  38. 
del)ls  bclwcen  the  testator  or  intestiile  and         (ir)  ])omat,  jit.   1,  1).  4,  tit.  2,  s.  1  ;  1 

either  parly,  one  deid  may  be  set  against  Ersk.  Iiis.  b.  3,  tit.  4,  s.  5  ;  Pothier,  Traite 

the  otiier,  and  such  matter  may  Ijc  given  des  Obligations,  ])t.  3,  ch.  4.     It  has  fre- 

in  evidence   upon   the   general   issue,  or  (luenUy  been  said  in  America,  that  as  the 

pleaded  in  l)ar,  as  tiie  nature  of  the  case  doctrine  of  set-olf  was  borrowed  from  the 

shall  reijuire,  so  asat  tiie  time  (jf  his  jjlead-  civil  law,  it  should  be  interpreted  by  the 

ing  the  general  Issik;,  where  any  such  (Ujbt  same  ])rinciples  of  construction.     See  Me- 

of  th(^  pliiinliir,  his  testator  <»r  iTilestate  is  riwH'ther  n.  Bird,  9  Georgia,  594  ;  ]wv Kent, 

intended  to  he  insisted  on  in  evidence,  no-  J.,  in  Carpenter  r.  ButterLield,  3  Johns, 

tiec  sliall  be  given  of  the  ])articular  sum  Cas.  155. 
or  deht  so  inteiulcd  to  bo  insisted  on,  and        (x)  Barbour  on  Set-off,  p.  17. 
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contract,  if  it  could  be  sued  in  indebitatus  assumpsit,  debt,  or 
covenant,  (/y)  But  if  it  arise  ex  delicto^  and  can  be  sued  only 
in  trespass,  replevin,  or  case,  it  is  not  in  general  capable  of  set- 
off; {z)  nor  is  it  if  recoverable  only  by  bill  in  equity,  {a) 

Courts  usually  permit  judgments  to  be  set  off  against  each 
other,  on  motion.)  when  such  set-off  is  equitable,  even  if  the  par- 
ties are  not  the  same,^  (6)  whether  the  statute  expressly  *allow 
this  or  not ;  but  it  is  a  matter  within  their  discretion,  (c)  and  is 
determined  by  the  justice  of  the  case.  Therefore  it  will  not  be 
permitted  against  a  bond  fide  assignee  for  value,  {d)  Nor  if  the 
defendant  is  in  execution  on  the  judgment,  (e)  for  that  is,  in 
general,  a  satisfaction  of  it.  Or  if  having  been  imprisoned,  he 
has  been  discharged  by  his  creditor,  even  if  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  creditor  to  discharge  the  debt.  (/)  But  if  he 
escapes,  or  is  released  from  imprisonment  under  an  insolvent 
act,  which  does  not  discharge  the  debt,  the  judgment  may  be 
set  off.  {g)  And,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  courts  usu- 
ally permit  the  judgments  recovered  in  other  courts  to  be  set 
off.  (A)     And  not  only  the  original  judgment  creditor  may  so 


{])']  Hutchinson w.  Stiirges,  "Willes,  261  ; 
Ilowlet  V.  Strickland,  Cowper,  56  ;  Dows- 
land  r.  Thompson,  2  Bhick.  K.  911. 

{z)  Tluchlcrsfickl  Canal  Co.  v.  Bucklev, 
7  T.  K.  45 ;  Sa])sfor(l  r.  Fletcher,  4  T. 
R.  512;  Bull.  N.  P.  181  ;  Freeman  v. 
Ilvctt,  1  Black.  .394 ;  Dean  v.  Allen,  8 
Johns.  390;  Gibbes  v.  Mitchell,  2  Bay, 
351. 

(a)  Gilchrist  v.  Leonard,  2  Bailey,  135  ; 
Sherman  v.  Ballon,  8  Cow.  304. 

{h)  Barker  v.  Braham,  3  Wils.  396  ; 
Dennie  v.  Elliott,  2  H.  Bl.  587  ;  Scher- 
merhorn  v.  Schermerhorn,  3  Caines,  190; 
Brewerton  v.  Harris,  1  Johns.  145  ;  Tur- 
ner V.  Satterlce,  7  Cow.  481  ;  Story  v. 
Patten,  3  Wend.  331  ;  Graves  v.  Wood- 
bury, 4  Hill,  559  ;  Goodenow  v.  Buttrick, 
7  Mass.  140 ;  Makepeace  v.  Coates,  8 
Mass.  451  ;  Barrett  v.  Barrett,  8  Pick. 
342 ;  Gould  v.  Parlin,  7  Greenl.  82  ; 
Wright  V.  Cobleigh,  3  Fost.  32.  In  this 
last  case  it  was  held,  1.  That  courts  of 
law  have  power  to  set  off  mutual  judg- 
ments. 2.  The  set-off  is  made  between 
the  real  and  equitable  owners  of  the  jndg- 
ment,  and  not  lietween  the  nominal  par- 
ties. 3.  If  the  defendant,  against  whom 
a  judgment  is  recovered,  is  the  assignee 
and  eqixitable  owmer  of  an  ascertained 
part  of  a  judgment  recovered  against  the 


plaintiff,  in  the  name  of  another  person, 
that  part  may  be  set  off  against  the  plain- 
tiff's judgment.  4.  The  application  to 
set  off  judgments  must  be  made  in  the 
court  where  the  judgment  was  recovered 
against  the  party  who  makes  the  applica- 
tion. 5.  To  authorize  a  set-off  of  judg- 
ments it  is  not  necessary  that  either  of  the 
suits  shall  be  pending. 

(c)  Burns  v.  Thornburgh,  3  Watts,  78  ; 
Tolbert  r.  Harrison,  1  Bailev,  599  ;  Coxe 
V.  State  Bank,  3  Halst.  172;  Scott  v. 
Elvers,  1  Stew.  &  Port.  24  ;  Davidson  v. 
Geoghagan,  3  Bibb,  233  ;  Smith  v.  Low- 
den,  1  Sandf.  696. 

(d)  Makepeace  v.  Coates,  8  Mass.  451 ; 
Holmes  ?•.  Robinson,  4  Ham.  90. 

(e)  Burnaby's  case,  Strange,  653 ;  Fos- 
ter V.  Jackson,  Hobart,  52  ;  Horn  v.  Horn, 
Ambler,  79  ;  Cooi:)cr  v.  Biealow,  1  Cow. 
56  ;  Taylor  v.  W^aters,  5  M.  &  S.  103  ; 
Jaques  v.  Withy,  1  T.  R.  557.  But  see 
Peacock  v.  Jefferv,  1  Taunt.  426  ;  Simp- 
son V.  Hanley,  1  M.  &  S.  696 ;  Kennedy 
V.  Duncklec,'l  Gray,  65. 

(/)  Poucher  v.  HoUey,  3  Wend.  184  ; 
Yates  V.  Van  Rensselaer,  5  Johns.  364. 

(r/)  Cooper  V.  Bigalow,  1  Cowen,  206. 

{h)  Ewen  v.  Teny,  8  Cow.  126  ;  Scher- 
merhorn V.  Schermerhorn,  3  Caines,  190; 
Duncan  v.  Bloomstock,  2  McCord,  318  ; 
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use  it,  but  ail  absolute  assignee  for  value  may  make  this  use  of 
the  judgment,  (i)  Nor  is  it  material  on  what  ground  of  action 
the  judgment  was  founded.  And  if  the  judgment  which  it  is 
desired  to  set  off  can  be  enforced  by  him  who  would  so  use 
it,  against  the  party  who  has  the  judgment  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  set-off,  this  is  sufficient ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  judgments  be  in  the  same  rights,  or  that  the  parties  on  the 
record  be  the  same,  (j)  So  costs  maybe  set  off,  either  *against 
costs  alone,  or  against  debt  and  costs,  (k).  After  some  fluctua- 
tions, it  seems  to  be  settled  as  the  better  opinion  that  this  set- 
off will  be  made  without  regard  to  the  attorney's  lien,  on  the 
ground  that  this  extends  only  to  the  net  amount  due  after  the 
equities  between  the  parties  are  adjusted.  (/) 

Judgments  will  be  set  off  on  motion,  because  the  question  on 
which  they  depend  has  been  tried  and  settled,  and  the  claim 
established,  or  admitted,  (m)  But  other  claims  than  those  rest- 
ing on  judgments  must  be  pleaded,  or  filed  in  such  manner  as 


Noble  V.  Howard,  2  Hajw.  14  ;  Best  v. 
Lawson,  1  Miles,  11  ;  Barker  v.  Braham,  2 
Black.  R.  896,  3  Wils.  396  ;  Hall  v.  Ody, 
2  Bos.  &  Pal.  28 ;  Simpson  v.  Hart,  1 
Johns.  Ch.  91,  14  Johns. -63;  Bristowe  v. 
Needhani,  7  M.  &  G.  648 ;  Brewerton  v. 
Harris,  1  Jolnis.  144. 

^lason  V.  Knowlson,  1  Hill,  218. 
/■)  Hutchins  V.  Riddle,  12  N.  H.  R. 
4G4  ;  Shaplcyr.  Bellows.  4  N.  H.  R.351  ; 
Goodenow  v.  Bnttrick,  7  Mass.  140;  Den- 
nie  V.  Elliott,  2  H.  Bl.  587. 

(/.•)  Nunez  v.  jModJoliani,  1  H.  Bl.  217. 
The  old  ijractice  was  otherwise.  See  But- 
ler V.  Inneys,  2  Strange,  891.  But  the 
rule  stated  in  the  text  is  now  firmly  cstah- 
lislied.  James  v.  Raggett,  2  B.  &  Aid. 
776  ;  Thrustoiit  v.  Craster,  2  Black.  R. 
826;  Howell  v.  Harding,  8  East,  362; 
Lang  r.  Wehher,  1  Rrice,  37.5  ;  Hard  r. 
Fogg,  2  Eoster,  98.  But  if  this  set-off  of 
costs  is  sought  Iiy  motion  to  the  court,  it 
mW  he  granted  or  not,  according  to  the 
justice  of  the  case,  (iiiion  v.  Eryatt,  2 
Sandf.  638.  In  McWilliams  r.  Hopkins, 
1  Whart.  27.'),  it  was  /c/r/that  a  judgment 
lor  costs  olilaiiicd  !ig;iiiist  an  iidniinistra- 
toi' ])iiuntiir  in  tiie  I)i-.tri(t  ('(jint  for  tiie 
City  and  County  of  l'hiladcl|tliiM,  and  as- 
signed hy  tlic  defendant  there  to  A,  can- 
not 1)C  set  off  against  a  jmlgment  for 
damages  ohtained  hy  such  administrator 
against  A  in  the  Su|)rcme  Court. 

(/)  IJohciMs  i\  Mackoul,  cited  in  Thrust- 
out  V.   Crast('r,  2   Blackf.   826 ;   Sehoolo 

L  ^-'^  1 


V.  Noble,  1  H.  Bl.  23 ;  Nunez  ^.  Modig- 
liani,  1  H.  Bl.  217;  Vauo-han  v.  Davies, 
2  H.  Bl.  440  ;  Dennie  v.  Elliott,  2  H.  Bl. 
587  ;  Hall  v.  Odj,  2  B.  &  P.  28  ;  Emdin 
V.  Darley,  4  B.  &  P.  22  ;  Lane  v.  Pearce, 
12  Price,  742,  752  ;  Taylor  v.  Popham, 
15  Ves.  72  ;  Ex  parte  Rhodes,  id.  539  ; 
Mohawk  Bank  v.  Buitows,  6  Johns.  Ch. 
317  ;  The  People  v.  New  York  Common 
Pleas,  13  Wend.  649;  Spence  v.  White, 
1  Johns.  Cas.  102 ;  Porter  v.  Lane,  8 
Johns.  357;  Martin  v.  Hawks,  15  Johns. 
405.  But  see  Mitchell  v.  Oldtield,  4  T. 
R.  123;  Randle  v.  EuUer,  6  T.  R.  456  ; 
Glaister  v.  Hewer,  8  T.  R.  69 ;  Read  v. 
Dnpper,  6  T.  R.  361  ;  Middleton  v.  Hill, 

1  M.  &  S.  240  ;    Harrison  v.  Bainbridge, 

2  B.  &  C.  800 ;  Shaplev  v.  Bellows,  4  N. 
II.  R.  353  ;  Dunklce  v.  Locke,  13  Mass. 
525  ;  Barrett  r.  Barrett,  8  Pick.  342  ; 
Ainslic  v.  Boynton,  2  Barbour,  258  ;  Ri- 
der V.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  20  Pick.  259.  And 
see  note  to  Schermerhorn  v.  Schermcr- 
horn,  3  Caines,  190. 

(w)  And  it  is  only  such  a  judgment 
that  can  be  set  off  on  motion.  The  judg- 
ment must  bo  coiirliisin'  upon  the  party, 
rendered  in  a  court  wliicli  had  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  decision  must  have  been 
final,  and  not  ai)])ealed  from.  See  Harris 
V.  I'almer,  5  Barbour,  105  ;  The  People 
V.  Judges,  6  Cowcn,  598.  And  see  Wil- 
lard  r.  Eox,  18  Johns.  497;  AVeatherred 
V.  Mays,  1  Texas,  472. 
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the  statutes  or  rules  of  court  direct,  with  sufficient  notice  for  the 
plaintiff  to  deny  and  contest  them  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  For 
not  even  the  amount  of  a  note  will  be  set  off,  unless  the  plain- 
tiff had  the  opportunity  to  contest  it,  nor  even  the  amount  of  a 
verdict  recovered,  for  it  may  be  that  this  will  be  set  aside,  {n) 

The  amount  due  on  the  condition  of  a  bond  may  generally 
be  pleaded  in  set-off,  but  not  the  penalty  ;  for  this  may  be  re- 
duced both  at  law  or  in  equity,  (o)  But  if  the  full  *amount  of  a 
bond  is  agreed  upon  as  liquidated  damages,  it  may  be  set  off.  (p) 

One  important  and  very  general  principle  in  the  law  of  set- 
off is,  that  the  demand  nmst  be  due  to  the  party,  or  the  claim 
must  be  possessed  by  him,  in  his  oivn  right,  {q)  But  this  may 
be,  either  as  original  creditor  or  payee,  or  as  owner  by  assign- 
ment. It  seems  indeed  to  be  settled  that  debts  held  in  the  right 
of  another  can  be  set  off  neither  at  law  nor  in  equity.  But  a 
question  sometimes  exists  as  to  the  application  of  this  rule. 
Whether  a  party  holds  a  oiaim  or  debt  for  this  purpose  in  his  own 
right  may  perhaps  be  determined  by  two  tests ;  he  so  holds  it  if, 
first,  he  can  sue  for  it  in  his  own  name,  without  setting  forth  as  the 
foundation  of  his  right  some  representative  or  vicarious  charac- 
ter; and  secondly,  if,  having  sued  for  and  recovered  the  debt, 
he  would  have  a  right  to  use  it  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  for  his 
own  benefit,  or  has  he  a  valid  lien  on  it  for  his  own  security. 
The  rights  to  the  two  demands,  one  of  which  is  to  be  balanced 
against  the  other  by  set-off,  must  be  similar  rights.  Thus,  if  an 
executor  sues  as  executor,  the  defendant  may  set  off  a  debt  due 
from  the  testator ;  (r)  if  he  fues  for  a  cause  of  action  accruing 
after  the  testator's  death,  and  does  not  describe  himself  as 
executor,  the  defendant  cannot  set  off  a  debt  due  to  him  from 
the  testator ;  [s)  he  cannot  himself  set  off  a  debt  due  to  him  per- 

(??)  Bafig  V.  JeflFerson,  C.  P.  10  Wend.  (r)  But  if  the  defendant  has  purchased 

615  ;  Cobb  i'.  Haydock,  4  Day,  472.  a  del)t  against  an  intestate,  since  his  deatli, 

{i>)  Burgess  v.  Tucker,  5  Johns.  lO.*) ;  it  has  been  held  that  he  cannot  set  it  off 

Nedritfe  v.  Hogan,  2  Burr.  1024.     Dam-  against  an  action  by  the  administrator  to 

ages  arising  from  the  breach  of  covenant  recover  a  debt  due  the  intestate.     Root  v. 

in  a  deed  of  real  estate  may  be  set  off  in  Taylor,  20  Johns.    137;    Whitehead   v. 

cases  where  the  amount  of  such  damages  Cade,  1  How.  [Miss.]  95. 

may  be  ascertained  by  a  mere  computa-  (*)    Ivilvington   v.    Stevenson,    Willes, 

tion.     Drew  v.  Towle,  7  Fost.  412.  264,  note  ;    Tegetmever  v.  Lumlev,  id.  ; 

[p)  Fletcher  r.    Dyche,  2  T.    R.   32  ;  Schofield  v.  Corbett,  6  Nev.  &  Man.  527  ; 

Duckworth  r.  Alison,'!  M.  &  W.  412.  Houston    v.    Robertson,   4   Camp.   342; 

[q]  This   is   too   universally  settled  to  Watts  r.  Rces,  25  E.  L.  &E.  565  ;    Mer- 

need  the  citation  of  adjudged  cases.  ccin  v.  Smith,  2  Hill,  210;  Fry  v.  Evans, 
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sonally  against  a  claim  on  the  estate  of  the  testator  made 
*against  him  as  executor;  (t)  nor  if  he  be  sued  for  his  own  debt 
can  he  set  off  a  debt  due  him  as  executor,  (u)  So  a  debt  due 
to  a  man  in  riajht  of  his  wife  cannot  be  set  off  in  an  action 
against  him  on  his  own  bond,  {v)  Nor  can  a  debt  contracted 
by  the  wife,  before  marriage,  be  set  off  in  an  action  brought 
by  the  husband  alone  ;  [w)  unless  he  has  by  his  promise  to  pay 
it  made  it  his  own  debt.  So  in  a  suit  either  at  law  or  in  equity 
against  partners,  the  demand  of  one  of  the  defendants  against 
the  plaintiff  cannot  be  set  off.  (x) 


8  Wciid.  530  ;  Dale  v.  Cook,  4  Johns. 
Ch.  13;  Colby  v.  Colby,  2  N.  II.  419; 
Wolfcrsberger  v.  Buclicr,  10  S.  &  R.  10; 
Brown  v.  Garland,  1  Wash.  221 ;  Rapier 
V.  Holland,  Minor,  176;  Burton  v.  Chinu, 
Hardin,  252  ;  Mellen  v.  Boarman,  13  S. 
&  M.  100;  Shaw  v.  Gookin,  7  N.  H.  16. 
And  see  Stuart  v.  Commonwealtli,  8 
Watts,  74.  In  an  action  by  an  executor, 
a  legacy  bequeathed  the  defendant  cannot 
be  set  off,  although  the  executor  has  funds 
to  pay  the  legacy.  Robinson  v.  Robinson, 
4  Harring.  418;  Sorrelle  v.  Sorrclle,  5 
Ala.  245.  But  if  the  executor  is  sued  for  a 
debt  due  from  his  testator  in  his  lifetime, 
he  may  set  off  a  debt  which  has  accrued 
due  from  the  plaintitF  to  him  as  executor 
since  the  deatli  of  the  testator.  Mardall  v. 
Thelluson,  14  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  R.  74. 
So  where  an  executor  is  sued  for  a  debt 
created  by  himself  as  executor,  he  may 
set  off'  a  debt  due  from  the  plaintili  to  the 
testator  in  his  lifetime.  Blakeslcy  v. 
Smallwood.S  Q.  B.  538. 

(<)  Nor  vice  versa.  Grew  v.  Burditt,  9 
Pick.  205 ;  Snow  v.  Conant,  8  Verm. 
308  ;  Cummins  r.  Williams,  5  J.  J.  Marsh. 
384  ;  Banton  v.  Jloomes,  1  A.  K.  Marsh. 
19  ;  Ilarliin  v.  Levi,  6  Ala.  399.  In  an 
action  against  an  executor  to  recover  a 
legacy  given  to  the  plaiutift''s  wife,  tlie  ex- 
ecutor ma}'  set  off'  a  bond  given  by  the 
plaintiff' himself  to  the  testator  in  his  life- 
time. Lowman's  A])pcal,  3  Watts  & 
Serg.  349. 

(ii)  Thomas  r.  Ilojjpcr,  5  Ala.  442. 

(v)  Baynter?'.  Walker,  Bull.  N.  P.  179. 
In  an  action  by  husband  and  wife  for  a 
legacy  left  to  the  wife  "  for  her  own  use," 
the  executor  cannot  set  oil"  a  debt  duo 
from  the  husbaufl  to  the  testator  in  his 
lifetime.  Jamison  v.  Brady,  G  S.  &  11. 
466.  Otherwise  if  the  legacy  is  given  to 
the  wife  not  to  her  separate  use.  Low- 
imin'H  A])peiil,  3  Watts  &  S.  349.  Neither 
can  the  liu ^band's  debt  be  set  off  against 
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the  wife's  distributive  share  of  her  father's 
estate,  when  the  parties  have  been  di- 
vorced ;  and  although  such  divorce  was 
after  the  intestate's  death.  Fink  v.  Hake, 
6  Watts,  131.  In  a  suit  by  husband  and 
wife  for  rent  of  the  wife's  premises,  the 
defendant  may  set  off"  a  demand  against 
the  husband  alone.  Ferguson  v.  Lothrop, 
15  Wend.  625.  But  see  Naglee  v.  Inger- 
soU,  7  ^cnn.  St.  185,  where  it  was  held 
that  a  debt  due  l)y  a  husband,  or  one 
which  he  had  agreed  to  pay,  could  not  be 
set  off  against  a  claim  for  rent  due  to  his 
wife's  separate  estate,  although  she  had 
authorized  him  to  receive  the  rents  with- 
out accounting. 

(»')  Burroiigh  v.  Moss,  10  B.  &  C.  558 ; 
Wood  V.  Akers,  2  Esp.  594. 

(,r)  The  decisions  are  imiform  that  a 
joint  debt  cannot  l)e  set  off  against  a  sep- 
arate del  it,  nor  vice  veraa.  Woods  v.  Car- 
lisle, 6  N.  H.  27  ;  Walker  v.  Leighton,  1 1 
Mass.  140  ;  Howe  v.  Sheppard,  2  Sumner, 
409  ;  M'Dowcll  v.  Tyson,  14  S.  &  R.  300 ; 
Bibb  V.  Saunders,  2  liilib,  86  ;  Armistead 
r.  Bii,tler,  1  11.  &  M.  176  ;  Palmer  v.  Green, 
6  Conn.  14  ;  Emerson  v.  Baylies,  19  Pick. 
59 ;  Warren  v.  AVells,  1  jNIct.  80.  And 
see  Grant  v.  Royal  Exch.  Ass.  Co.  5  M. 
&  S.  439.  If  there  is  an  express  ar/reemertt 
with  a  person  dealing  with  a  firm,  that 
the  debts  severally  due  from  the  members 
of  tlie  firm  to  that  person  shall  be  set  oft' 
against  any  demands  winch  the  firm  may 
have  jointly  on  him,  such  agreement  is 
binding,  and  the  set-off'  may  be  allowed. 
Kinnerly  v.  Hossack,  2  Taunt.  170  ;  Hood 
V.  liiley,  3  Green,  127.  See  Lovel  v. 
Whitridge,  1  McCord,  7^  Evernghim  v. 
Ensworth,  7  Wend.  326.  So  if  the  sur- 
viving ])artncr  sue  for  a  debt  due  the  firm, 
the  defendant  miiy  set  off' a  debt  due  from 
such  a  partner  alone,  llolbrook  v.  Lackey, 
13  Met.  132.  But  see  Meader  v.  Scott,  4 
Verm.  26;  Lewis  v.  Culbertson,  11  S.  & 
R.  48. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  a  demand  may  be  set  off,  due 
from  the  person  actually  and  beneficially  interested  in  the  suit, 
although  it  is  brought  for  his  benefit  by  one  who  has  the  legal 
interest,  and  is  therefore  plaintiff  of  record,  but  has  no  other 
interest,  {y) 

*If  there  is  more  than  one  defendant,  neither  one  can  set  off 
a  demand  due  to  himself  alone,  but  all  may  set  off  demands 
due  to  all  jointly.  Nor  can'a  single  defendant  set  off  a  debt  due 
to  him  from  a  part  only  of  two  or  more  plaintiffs.  (2;) 

No  demand  can  be  pleaded  in  set-off,  unless  it  be  reasonably 
certain.  But  by  this  is  meant  to  exclude  only  those  cases  in 
which  a  jury  must  determine  the  amount  of  damages  by  their 
own  estimate  or  opinion,  and  not  by  mere  calculation,  if  they 
find  the  claim  valid.  In  general,  demands  may  be  %e\  off,  which 
are  for  liquidated  dainages,  meaning  thereby  when  their  amount 
is  specific,  or  is  directly  and  distinctly  ascertainable  by  calcu- 
lation; and  also  all  those  which  usually  may  be  sued  for  and 
recovered  under  the  common  counts,  [a) 


{y)  See  Campbell  r.  Hamilton.  4  Wash. 
C.  C.  R.  92.     But  sec  infra,  m\.  (n),  (o). 

[z)  Ross  V.  Iviiight,  4  N.  H.  R.  236 ; 
Henderson  v.  Lewis,  9  S.  &  R.  379 ; 
Banks  v.  Pilce,  15  Maine,  268  ;  Fuller  v. 
Writrlit,  18  Pick.  403;  Watson  v.  Ilen- 
sel,  7  AVatts,  344  ;  Archer  v.  Dunn,  2 
Watts  &  Serg.  327  ;  Traramell  v.  Harrcll, 
4  Pike,  602 ;  Jones  v.  Gilreatli,  6  Iredell, 
338-;  Vose  v.  Philbrook,  3  Story,  33.5.  Tlie 
statutes  in  some  States  are  different.  But 
in  an  action  against  principal  and  surety, 
for  the  default  of  tlie  in-incijial,  a  debt  from 
the  plaintiff  to  the  ])rinci])al  alone  has  in 
some  cases  been  allowed  to  be  set  off. 
Brundridge  v.  Whitecomb,  1  Chip.  180; 
Crist  V.  "Brindle,  2  Rawle,  121.  See 
Lynch  i'.  Bragg,  13  Ala.  773  ;  Mahurin  v. 
Pearson,  8  N.  H.  R.  539  ;  Prince  v.  Ful- 
ler, 34  Maine,  122.  And  such  was  the 
civil  law.  2  Story's  Eq.  Jur.  s.  1442.  But 
see  Wan-en  v.  Wells,  1  Met.  80 ;  Walker 
V.  Leighton,  11  Mass.  140.  So  where  a 
tax  collector  gives  a  joint  and  several  bond 
to  a  town,  with  sureties,  and  then  sues  tiie 
town  in  his  own  name,  on  an  order  of  the 
town  to  him,  tlic-town  may  set  off  money 
which  tlie  plaintiff  has  received  and  not 
paid  over,  in  breach  of  his  bond.  Donel- 
son  1-.  Colerain,  4  IMet.  430. 

(o)  This  rale  arises  from  the  words  of 
the  statute,  before  cited,  that  a  sct-ofi'  is 


allowed  in  cases  of  mutual  deLts,  i.  e., 
claims  in  the  nature  of  a  debt ;  and  the 
same  rule  is  applied  to  both  parties.  For 
if  the  suit  is  brought  not  for  a  debt,  but  for 
unliquidated  damages,  no  defence  of  set- 
oft"  can  l)e  allowed.  Hardcastle  v.  Xether- 
wood,  5  B.  &  Aid.  93,  wliicli  was  an 
action  for  not  indemnifying  the  plaintiff 
for  jiaying  the  defendant's  own  projicr 
debt ;  Hutchinson  v.  Reid,  3  Camp.  329, 
for  not  accepting  a  bill  of  exchange  ;  Bii-eh 
V.  Depeyster,  4  Camp.  385,  against  an 
agent  for  not  accounting ;  Gillingham  v. 
Waskett,  13  Price,  434,  for  not  replacing 
stock  according  to  agreement ;  Warn  v. 
Bickford,  7  Price,  550,  for  breach'  of  a  cov- 
enant for  quiet  enjoyment;  Attwool  v. 
Attwool,  18  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  R.  386,  for 
breach  of  a  bond  to  indemnity  generally ; 
Castelli  c.  Boddington,  16  Eng.  Law  & 
Eq.  R.  127,  an  action  on  a  policy  of  in- 
surance for  an  average  loss.  And  see 
Cope  V.  Joseph,  9  Price,  155  ;  Gordon  v. 
Bowne,  2  Johns.  150;  Osborn  v.  Ether- 
idge,  13  Wend.  339,  a  suit  by  a  tenant 
against  his  landlord,  to  recover  costs  of 
the  defence  of  summary  proceedings,  in- 
stituted by  the  latter;  Cooper  v.  Rob- 
inson, 2  Chitty,  161,  for  not  indemni- 
fying plaintirt'  from  certain  taxes  ;  Wilmot 
V.  Hurd,  11  Wend.  584,  for  breach  of 
wan-anty  in  the  sale  of  goods ;  Dowd  v. 
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*It  may,  perhapfe,  be  doubtful,  when  compensation  for  part 
performance  of  a  contract  may  be  set  off  against  an  action  for 
breach  of  the  contract,  and  when  it  should  rather  be  given  in 
evidence  by  way  of  reduction,  or  when  it  can  only  be  used  as 
the  ground  of  a  cross-action,  (b)  This  must  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  upon  the  provisions  of  the  stat- 
ute in  the  State  where  the  action  is  tried. 

Set-ofF  should,  however,  be  discriminated  from  reduction,  and 
recoupment ;  to  both  of  which  it  bears  much  analogy,  and  with 
either  of  which  it  may  be  so  mingled  by  the  facts  of  a  case, 
as  to  make  it  dilficult  to  say  in  which  of  these  forms  the  oppos- 
ing demand  should  be  brought  against  the  plaintiff's  action. 
In  general,  a  defendant  may  deduct  from  the  plaintiff's  claim 
all  just  dema'nds,  or  claims  owned  by  him,  or  payments  made 
by  him,  in  the  very  same  transaction,  or  even  in  other  but 
closely  connected  transactions.  They  must,  however,  be  so 
connected  as  fairly  to  authorize  the  defendant  to  say  that  he 
does  not  owe  the  plaintiff  on  that  cause  of  action,  so  much  as 
he  seeks,  and  not  that  he  ought  not  to  pay  the  plaintiff  so 
much,  because  on  another  cause  of  action  the  plaintiff  owes 
him.  If  he  can  so  present  and  use  his  claims  he  diminishes 
the  plaintiff's  claim  by  way  of  reduction,  (c)     Recoupment  we 

Faucctt,  4  Dev.  92,  fovcnant  for  uncertain  So  to  an  action  by  a  bank,  the  defendant 

damages.     And  sec  further,  Pettee  v.  The  cannot  set  ofi"  his  stock  in  the  banli.    HUr- 

Tennessec  Manufacturing  Co.,  1    Sneed,  per  v.    Calhoun,    7    How.    [Miss.]    203; 

38r);  Edington  v.  Tickle,  id.  122.     More  Whittington  v.  Farmers  Bank,  5  H.  &  J. 

frequent  illustrations  exist  of  claims  whieli  489.     Nor  can  he  set  off  the  bills  of  such 

cannot  be  used  by  a  defendant  by  way  of  bank.     IlallowcU  Bank   i\    Howard,    13 

set-(jtf,  iiccause  they  are  not  dthts,  within  Mass.  235.     A  note  payable  in  work  can- 

^  the  statutory  meaning  of  that  word.    Tims  not  bo  set  off  against  a  demand  payable  in 

it  seems  tliat  uidicpudated  losses  on  a  pol-  cash.     I'rather   v.   McEvoy,  7    Missouri, 

icy  of  insurance  cannot  be  made  the  sub-  598.    In  Massachusetts,  taxes  are  not  the 

ject  of  sct-ort".     Thomson  i'.  Iledman,  11  sul>ject   of  set-off.     Pcirce   v.    Boston,  3 

M.  &  W.  487  ;  Grant  v.  Koyal  Excli.  Ass.  Met.  520. 

Co.  5  M.  &  S.  439.     And  see  Cumming  (h)  As  to  the  right  of  the  defendant  to 

V.  Forester,  1  id.  494.     Nor  can  a  claim  reduce  the  j)laintitf"'s  demand  in  the  cases 

for  tortiowsly  taking  the  defendant's  prop-  mentioned  ante,  ]).  35,  n.  ((/),  sec  the  fol- 

erty  l)e  set  off.     IIoj)kins  v.  Mcg(piire,  35  lowing  cases.     Basten  v.  Butter,  7  East, 

Maine,  78.     Neither  is  a  breacii  of  a  cov-  479  ;  Farnsworth  v.  Garrard,  1  Camjib.  38 ; 

cinmt  for  tlic  non-delivery  of  g(jods  ai'cord-  Dciicw  v.  ])a\erell,  3  id.  451  ;  Mandel  v. 

ing  to  coulract  a  siiliject'of  set-oil'.      How-  Steel,  8  M.  i.^  W.  858;  Heck  r.  Sliener,  4  S. 

let?;.    Strickland,   (Jowp.   50;   Wright  c.  &  Iv.  249  ;  Still  r.  Hall,  20  Wend.  51 ;  Hunt 

Smyth,  4   Watts    &    Serg.    527.      Nor  a  ?'.  Tlie  Otis  Company,  4  Met.  404  ;  McAl- 

breacli  of  a  guaranty  when  the  damages  lister  ?•.  Keab,  4  Wend.  483  ;  8  id.   109; 

arc  uncertain.     Morley  '•■  Inglis,  4  Bing.  Britton   r.  Turner,  0  N.  H.  481. 

N.  C.   58;  Crawford  /•.   Stirling,  4    Esp.  (c)  The  ditl'erence  between  allowing  a 

207.     (Juiilrii  if  tiio  damages  are  certain,  certain  defence  by  way  of  si-l-ojl)',  and  by 

Collins  «.  AVallis,    11  J.  B.  Moore,  248.  wiiy  oi  nduction  »fdaviu(jes,  i\\i\w\\\^]\  not 
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consider  to  belong  rather  to  cases  *vvhere  the  same  contract' 
lays  mutual  duties  and  obligations  on  the  two  parties,  and  one 
seeking  remedy  for  the  breach  of  duty  by  the  second,  the  sec- 
ond meets  the  demand  by  a  claim  for  a  breach  of  duty  against 
the  first.  But  the  word  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  is  not 
used  with  uniformity  or  precision,  (d)  The  essential  diflerence 
between  recoupment  or  reduction  on  the  one  hand,  and  set-ofF 
on  the  other,  is  that  in  set-off  the  ground  taken  by  the  defend- 
ant is  that  he  may  owe  the  plaintiff  what  he  claims,  but  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  this  debt  is  paid  in  reason  and  justice  by  a  dis- 
tinct and  unconnected  debt  which  the  plaintiff  owes  him. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  a  set-off  is  a  defence  which  the 
defendant  may  use  or  not  at  his  pleasure.  If  he  forbears  doing 
so,  this  in  no  way  impairs  his  right  to  establish  his  claim  by  a 
separate  action,  (e)  It  is,  however,  better  that  it  should  be  set- 
tled by  set-off,  when  that  can  properly  be  done,  because  it  saves 
both  expense  and  time  to  do  this.  And  courts  have  censured 
parties  for  not  pleading  a  demand  byway  of  set-off,  when  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  it  might  not  have  been  made  per- 


broad  is  yet  clear  and  well  defined.  A 
few  instances  will  illustrate  the  application 
of  the  principle.  Thus,  in  assumpsit  for 
dyeinf^  goods,  the  defendant  may,  at  com- 
mon law,  show  that  there  is  a  custom  of 
the  "trade  by  which  damages  done  the 
goods  in  dyeing  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  price  of  dyeing.     Bamford  v.  Harris, 

1  Stark.  34:.3.  So  a  master  maj--  show  in 
an  action  by  a  servant  for  his  wages,  that 
the  iilaintiff  agi-eed  to  deduct  therefrom 
the  value  of  goods  lost  by  his  negligence. 
Le  Loir  t\  Bristow,  4  Campb.  134.  And 
see  Dobson  v.  Lockhart,  5  T.  R.  133; 
Kinnerlev  i-.  Hossack,  2  Taunt.  170  ;  Cle- 
worth  r.'Pickford,  7  M.  &  W.  314.  So 
in  H^  action  for  work  and  labor  and  mate- 
rials, the  defendant  may  sliow  without 
pleading  any  set-off,  that  he  supplied  part 
of  the  materials  himself.  Newton  r.  For- 
stcr,  12  M.  &  W.  772  ;  Turner  v.  Diaper, 

2  Mann.  &  Gr.  241.  And  see  Dale  v. 
SoUett,  4  Bun-.  2133. 

(d)  The  doctrine  of  recoupment ,  or  re- 
oouper,  as  it  was  formerly  termed,  is  not  a 
new  one  in  the  common  law,  although  it 
was  formerly  used  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  alluded  to  in  the  text.  It  was 
formerly  used  to  signify-,  as  it  is  now  in 
many  courts,  and  decisions,  a  right  of  de- 
duction from  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff's 


claim,  either  from  part  payment,  or  de- 
fective performajice  of  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff,  or  from  any  analogous  fact. 
The  same  idea  was  expressed  by  defalk, 
discount,  deduction,  reduction,  and  in 
actions  of  tort  by  mitif/edion.  But  prob- 
ably the  definition  of  the  text  is  the  true 
and  proper  one,  since  the  word  recouper 
in  the  original  signifies  to  cut  cu/aiii,  and 
therefore  ^\•ould  fiivor  the  definition  above, 
and  Barbour  on  set-off  is  in  favor  of  the 
same  use  of  the  term.  It  is  foreign  from 
the  present  chaptei-  to  examine  the  doc- 
trine of  recoupiuent  in  all  its  details. 

(f)  Laing  v.  Chatham,  1  Camp.  252 ; 
Minor  v.  Walter,  17  Mass.  237  ;  l)e  Sylva 
V.  Henry,  3  Port.  132 ;  Baskerville  v. 
J^rown,  2  Burr.  1229;  Himes  v.  Barnitz, 
8  Watts,  39 ;  Garrow  v.  Carpenter,  1 
Port.  359.  The  civil  law  was  different.  2 
Story's  Eq.  Jur.  §  1440.  In  some  states 
a  defendant  cannot  set  off  a  claim,  on 
which  a  suit  is  then  pending  in  his  favor. 
Lock  V.  Miller,  3  Stew.  &  Porter,  13.  In 
otliers  the  contrary  has  been  ijeld.  Stroh 
V.  Uhricli,  1  Watts  &  Serg.  57.  Ncitlier 
can  the  plaintiff  file  a  counter  set-off  to  the 
defendant's  set-off.  Hudnall  v.  Scott,  2 
Ala.  569;  Ukich  v.  Berger,  4  Watts  & 
Serg.  19. 
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fectly  available  to  the  defendant  in  *that  way.  For  set-off  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  cross-action,  and  is  substituted  for  that,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  preventing  unnecessary  litigation.  Therefore, 
also,  only  those  demands  can  be  set  off  for  which  an  action 
might  be  brought  by  the  defendant,  and  sustained.  If  it  be 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  otherwise  defeasible,  it 
cannot  be  set  off.  (/) 

A  debt  is  not  properly  a  subject  of  set-off,  unless  it  existed 
when  the  plaintiff  brought  his  action  and  at  that  time  belonged 
to  the  defendant;  but  it  may  have  become  the  defendant's 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued  t<\  the  plaintiff.  And  it  must 
be  due  to  the  defendant  when  pleaded,  and  this  should  be  al- 
leged, (g-) 

An  agreement  to  pay  a  debt  in  cash,  or  in  any  specific  w'ay, 
or  even  an  express  negative  of  set-off,  does  not,  in  general,  de- 
prive the  defendant  of  paying  it  by  setting  off  a  debt  due  to 
himself,  (h) 

One  who  buys  goods  of  a  factor,  as  such,  and  is  sued  for  the 
price  by  the  real  owner,  cannot  set  off  a  debt  due  from  the  fac- 
tor ;  (i)  but  he  may  if  the  factor  sell  the  goods  as  his  *oion,  with 


if)  Chapi)lc  V.  Durston,  1  Cr.  &  J.  1 ; 
Gilchrist  V.  Williams,  3  A.  K.  Marsh.  235  ; 
Williams  v.  Gilchrist,  3  Bi!)h,  49 ;  Turn- 
bull  V.  Strohccker,  4  McCord,  210;  Jacks 
V.  Moore,  1  Ycatcs,  391.  And  a  debt 
dischar<^ed  by  bankruptcy  or  insolvency 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  set-off.  Francis 
V.  Dodsworth,  4C.  B.  202.  Neither  can 
a  claim  which  the  court  would  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  try,  if  an  action  had  been 
brouj^ht  upon  it,  bo  allowed  in  set-off. 
Picquet  v.  Connick,  Dudley,  20.  Nor 
a  debt,  the  collection  of  which  has  been 
enjoined  in  Cliiinccry.  Key  r.  "W^ilson,  3 
Humph.  40.").  Nor  a  note  which  the  de- 
fendant liold.s,  but  whidi  he  cannot  sue  in 
his  own  iKimi',  oa  a  note  not  ncj^otiable. 
Bell  V.  Ilorton,  1  Ala.  413;  Carew  v. 
^orthrii]),  ."j  Ala.  307.  Nor  a  bond  which 
■  lias  been  cancelled,  but  by  mistake.  Wil- 
liams V.  C/'i'ary,  .5  (Jow.  .'MJS.  The  maker 
of  a  note  payahle  to  A  B  or  ludirr,  cannot 
sot  off  a^^ainst  one  who  sues  as  bearer, 
any  claim  apiinst  A  B  or  other  person 
except  the  plaintill'.  Barker  v.  Kendall, 
3  Vennotit,  .540. 

(V)  Ilardv  ".  Corlis,  1  Foster,  3.50; 
Dciidy  r.  Powell,  3  M.  &  \V.  442  ;  Hvans 
V.  Prosser,  3  T.  li.  180;  Bland  v.  Karr,  1 
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East,  375 ;  Eichards  v.  James,  2  Exch. 
471  ;  Rogerson  v.  Ladbroke,  1  Bing.  93  ; 
Carpenter  v.  Buttei-field,  3  Johns.  Cas. 
145;  Jeff.  Co.  Bank  v.  Chapman,  19 
Johns.  322  ;  Braithwaite  v.  Coleman,  4 
Nev.  &  Man.  654 ;  Stewart  v.  U.  S.  Ins. 
Co.  9  Watts,  126  ;  Morrison  v.  Morelaud, 
15  S.  &  K.  61  ;  Huling  v.  Hugg,  1  W.  & 
S.  418;  Edwards  v.  Temple,  2  Harring. 
322  ;  Carprew  v.  Canavan,  4  How.  (Miss.) 
370!  And  if  the  defendant  claims  to  set 
off"  the  i)laintiff 's  note,  which  has  been  in- 
dorsed to  him,  he  must  show  that  it  came 
to  him  before  the  ))laintiff's  suit  was  Mm- 
nienced.  Jelf.  Co.  Bank  r.  ChapmaiplQ 
Johns.  322  ;  Kelly  v.  Garrett,  1  Gilm.  649. 
Money  paid  by  the  defendant  as  surety  for 
the  plaintiff  aficr  iiction  broiujhl,  but  on  an 
obligation  entered  into  before,  cannot  be 
set  off.     Cox  V.  CooiK'r,  3  Ala.  256. 

(//)  Lechmere  v.  Hawkins,  2  Esp.  626; 
M'Gillivrav  r.  Simson,  2  C.  &  P.  320  ;  9 
I).  &  K.  3.5 ;  Loudon  v.  Tiffany,  5  Watts 
&  S.  307  ;  Baker  v.  Brown,  10  Missouri, 
390. 

(/)  Browne  r.  Bobinson,  2  Caincs'  Cas. 
in  Error,  341  ;  (iordon  v.  Church,  2 
Caines,  299  ;  Fish  r.  Keni])ton,  7  C.  B. 
087 ;  Jarvis  v.  Chai)ple,  2  Chitty,  387. 
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a  right  to  do  so,  and  the  buyer  does  not  know  that  they  are  not 
his  own.  {j)  But  he  cannot  set  ort'a  debt  due  to  him  from  the 
principal,  if  the  factor  has  a  lien  on  the  goods,  even  if  the  prin- 
cipal be  mentioned  at  the  sale,  [k)  And,  if  before  they  are  de- 
livered, or  any  payment  made,  the  buyer  is  notified  that  they 
belong  to  a  third  person,  he  cannot  set  off  against  an  action  by 
that  person,  ^debt  due  to  him  from  the  factor.  (1)  A  broker, 
being  one  to  whom  goods  are  not  intrusted,  and  who  usually 
and  properly  sells  in  the  name  of  his  principal  and  who  is  un- 
derstood to  be  only  an  agent,  whether  he  sells  in  his  own  name 
or  not,  stands  only  on  the  footing  of  an  agent.  (/«)  And  if 
an  action  be  brought  by  an  agent  in  his  own  name  for  a  debt 
due  to  his  principal,  the  defendant  may  set  ofia  debt  due  from 
such  principal.  («)     *In  general,  if  an  agent  be  permitted  by  his 


( /)  Can-  V.  Hinchliff,  4  B.  &  C.  547 ; 
Straec'v  v.  Deey,  7  T.  li.  361,  note ;  Pur- 
clicll  r.  Salter,  1  Q.  B.  197.  And  see 
George  v.  Clagett,  7  T.  R.  359 ;  Rabone 
V.  "Williams,  id.  360,  note ;  Pigeon  v. 
Osborn,  12  Ad.  &  EI.  715;  Parker  v. 
Donaldson,  2  Watts  &  S.  9 ;  Gardner  v. 
Allen,  6  Ala.  187  ;  Sims  v.  Bond,  5  B.  & 
Ad.  389 ;  Waring  v.  Favenck,  1  Campb. 
85  ;  West  wood  v.  Bell,  Holt's  N.  P.  R. 
124. 

[k)  Ilndson  v.  Grsmgcr,  5  B.  &  Aid.  27; 
Drinkwater  v.  Goodwin,  Cowp.  251.  But 
if  the  factor  has  parted  with  the  goods  and 
lost  his  lien,  the  purchaser  may  set  oti"  his 
debt  against  the  principal.  Coppin  v. 
Craig,  7  Taunt.  243  ;  Coppin  v.  Walker, 
id.  237. 

(/)  1  Har.  &  Edw.  N.  P.  356  ;  Barbour 
on  Set-oft",  136 ;  Rabone  v.  Williams,  7 
T.  R.  360,  n. 

(m)  Wilson  v.  Codman,  3  Cranch,  193 ; 
Atkinson  (•.  Teasdale,  1  Bay,  299 ;  God- 
frey V.  Forrest,  id.  300. 

(n)  Royee  v.  Barnes,  11  Met.  276.  This 
doctrine,  however,  is  repudiated  by  the 
late  English  case  of  Isberg  v.  Bowdeu,  22 
Eng.  Law  &Eq.  551.  That  was  an  action 
for  freight  due  under  a  charter-party. 
Plea,  that  the  plaintitF  entered  into  the 
charter-party  as  master  of  the  ship,  and 
for,  and  on  behalf  of,  and  as  agent  for  M. 
the  owner ;  that  the  ])laintiff  never  had 
any  Ij^'iieiicial  interest  in  the  charter,  or 
any  lien  on  the  freight,  and  that  he  brought 
tlie  action  solely  as  agent  and  trustee 
for  M.,  and  that  M.  was  indebted  to  the 
defendant  m  a  certain  amount,  which  the 
defendant  otfered  to  set  otF.     Held,  on  de- 


murter,  that  the  statute  of  set-off  did  not 
a])ply.  Martin,  B.,  in  delivering  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  said  :  "  It  was  contend- 
ed, on  behalf  of  tlie  plaintiff",  in  support  of 
the  demurrer,  that  the  plea  was  bad  at 
common  law,  and  could  only  be  suppoited 
by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  set-off,  and  that 
inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff"  in  the  action  was 
not  the  debtor  to  the  defendant,  the  case 
was  not  within  the  statute.  It  was  ad- 
mitted, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  plea 
was  bad  at  common  law,  liut  contended 
that  the  statute  had  received  a  construc- 
tion in  sevei'al  cases  which  were  cited,  and 
to  whicli  we  shall  presently  refer,  and  tliat 
upon  such  construction  tlie  jdea  coidd  be 
maintained.  The  statute  enacts,  '  that 
where  there  ai'C  mutual  debts  ))etween  the 
plaintiff" and  the  defendant,  one  delit  may 
be  set  against  the  other.'  This  is  the  whole 
enactment  as  applicable  to  the  present  case, 
and  upon  its  true  construction  the  cjues- 
tion  depends.  If  the  words  of  the  statute 
had  been  that  wliere  tlicre  were  'mutual 
debts  the  one  might  be  set  against  the 
other,'  the  argument  for  the  defendant 
WQuld  have  had  more  weight ;  but  these 
are  not  the  only  words,  for  the  debts  are 
to  be  mutual  debts  between  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant,  and  -there  is  no  debt 
here  due  from  the  plaintitf  at  all ;  and  ex- 
cept the  words  'between  the  plaintiff" and 
the  defendant '  can  be  excluded,  tlie  plea 
cannot  be  maintained.  In  support  of  his 
view,  the  defendant's  counsel  cited  the 
case  of  Coppin  v.  Craig,  where  a  ])lea,  in 
substance  the  same  as  tlie  jn-esent,  was 
pleaded.  The  plea  was  not  denuuTcd  to, 
and  its  validity  or  non-validity  in  point  of 
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principal  to  act  as  if  he  were  the  principal  and  not  an  agent, 
one  dealing  with  him,  and  supposing  him  to  be  a  principal, 
acquires  the  same  rights,  and  among  these  the  right  of  set-ofF, 
which  he  would  have  if  the  agent  were  a  principal;  nor  can  he 
be  subsequently  deprived  of  these  rights  by  the  coming  in  of  a 
third  party  who  was  a  stranger  to  him  in  the  original  trans- 
action. ^ 

*When  an  action  is  brought  by  or  against  a  trustee,  in  that 
capacity,  money  due  to  or  from  the  cestui  que  trusty  may  be 
set  off;  for  it  will  be  considered  that  the  party  in  interest,  and 
not  merely  the  party  of  record,  is  the  one  by  whom  or  against 
whom  the  set-off  should  be  made,  (o) 


law,  seems  never  to  have  heen  considered 
at  all,  and  the  matter  decided  by  the  conrt 
was  quite  collateral  to  the  present  ques- 
tion ;  so  also  a  case  of  Jarvis  v.  Cliapple, 
where  a  similar  plea  was  pleaded,  was 
also  relied  on.  Tliis  was  an  action  by  an 
auctioneer,  for  goods  sold  and  delivered, 
and  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plain- 
tiff sold  as  agent  for  one  Tappinger,  who 
was  indebted  to  the  defeixdant,  which  debt 
was  pleaded  as  a  set-off.  The  ]jlaintiff  re- 
plied, that  the  goods  were  not  tlie  goods 
of  Tappinger,  and  were  not  sold  by  the 
plaintiff  as  his  agent,  upon  which  issue 
was  joined.  The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited 
at  tlie  trial,  and  the  application  to  the 
court  was  to  set  aside  this  nonsuit.  It  is 
at  once,  tlierefore,  obvious  that  the  present 
question  could  not,  by  jjossibility,  have 
arisen  under  such  circumstances.  The 
case  of  Carr  v.  Hinchiifi",  and  several 
other  cases  decided  on  the  same  princi]jle, 
were  also  cited.  It  is  ([uite  true  that  there 
arc  expressions  in  the  judgment  of  the 
learned  judges  in  that  case  whicli  seem  to 
BU])port  tlie  argument  for  tlic  defendant ; 
but  the  real  ground  Mjion  which  tliat  and 
the  other  cases  decided  on  tlie  same  ])oint 
proceeded  is,  that  wiiere  a  i)rinei|)al  jjer- 
mits  an  agent  to  sell  asajiparcnt  jjrincipal, 
and  afterwards  intervenes,  the  buyer  is 
entitled  io  lie  |)laced  in  the  same  situation 
at  tlie  time  of  tin!  disclosure  of  tlie  real 
principal,  as  if  the  agCTit  had  been  the 
real  contracting  jiarty,  and  is  cntitleil  to 
the  same  defence,  whether  it  be  by  com- 
mon law  or  by  statute,  jiayment  or  set-off, 
ns  lie  was  cntitleil  to  at  that  time  against 
the  agent,  tlie  ap|)arcnt  jiriucifial.  The 
ca.ses  of  ("arr  v.  Iliiiclilin,  (icorge  v.  Clag- 
ctt,  7  'J'crm  iJcp.  .'5.''/.),  and  HalmiK!  o.  Wil- 
liams,   id.   .'!(i(),  n.,  arc  all  explained  on 
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that  principle  In  Tucker  v.  Tucker.  By 
this  case,  and  that  of  Wake  v.  Tinkler,  and 
Lane  v.  Chandler,  referred  to  in  7  East, 
154,  the  cases  of  Bottomley  v.  Brooke, 
and  Kudge  v.  Birch,  must  be  considered 
as  entirely  overmlcd,  and  the  case  of 
Tucker  v.  Tucker  goes  far  to  show  that 
the  statute  of  set-off  is  confined  to  the 
legal  debts  between  the  parties,  the  sola 
object  of  the  statute  being  to  prevent  cross- 
actions  between  the  same  parties.  The 
case  of  Stackwood  v.  Dunn  was  cited  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  this  case  goes  much  beyond  that. 
In  that  case  it  seems  to  have  been  ruled  that 
the  demurrer  having  confessed  the  truth  of 
the  pleas,  the  set-ofF  was  to  be  allowed 
between  the  parties.  The  cases  cited  in 
Story  on  Agency,  p.  361,  sect.  409,  as 
the  authority  for  what  is  there  said,  are 
those  already  adverted  to  from  7  Taimton, 
237  and  243,  and  shown  not  to  support 
the  general  proposition.  In  tiiis  case  the 
plaintiff  was  the  party  whom  the  defend- 
ant agreed  to  pay,  and  we  think  that, 
looking  at  the  jdain  words  of  the  statute, 
we  best  give  elfect  to  the  true  rule  now 
adopted  by  all  the  courts  at  Westminster  for 
its  construction,  by  holding,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  debts  arc  not  mutual  debts  between 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  tiie  one 
cannot  lie  set  off  against  the  other.  This 
is  acting  upon  the  rule  as  to  giving  effect 
to  all  the  words  of  the  statute  ;  a  rule 
universally  applicable  to  all  writings,  and 
which  we  think  ought  not  to  be  (le])arted 
from,  excejit  upon  very  clear  and  sto'ong 
grounds,  which  do  not,  in  our  opinion, 
exist  in  this  case." 

(o)  Canqilicll  v.  Hamilton,  4ii;Vash.  C. 
C.  ]{.  (12;  Sheldon  r.  Kcmlall,  7  Cush. 
217.     Sec    BaiTctt    v.   Barrett,  8   Pick. 
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Set-off,  it  has  been  said,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  cross-action, 
which  may  be  for  a  larger  amount  than  was  due  on  the  original 
action.  If,  therefore,  the  defendant  files  and  sustains  his  set-off, 
and  the  result  is  not  only  that  he  owes  the  plaintiff  nothing,  but 
that  the  plaintiff  owes  him  a  balance  when  the  mutual  and 
opposing  claims  are  adjusted,  the  defendant  may  have  judgment 
and  execution  against  the  plaintiff,  in  that  action,  for  the  bal- 
ance or  surplus  due  to  him.  (p) 

Of  the  notice  of  set-off,  which  must  depend  much  on  the 
several  statutes  and  the  rules  of  court,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say,  that  it  must  be  very  precise  and  certain.  For  set-off  is 
in  effect,  as  has  been  often  said,  in  the  nature  of  a  cross-action, 
of  which  the  notice  is  the  declaration,  and  it  should  *be  in  fact 
and  substance,  if  not  in  form,  as  full  and  as  clear  and  definite 
as  a  declaration,  in  order  that  the  plaintiff  may  have  the  same 
opportunity  of  knowing  precisely  what  claim  is  made  against 
him,  that  he  would  have  if  it  were  made  by  an  original  ac- 
tion, (q) 

A  defendant  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his  account  in  set-off, 
although  this  may  expose  the  plaintiff's  claim  to  the  statute  of 

342.  But  see  Wliceler  v.  Eavmond,  5  and  the  remarks  of  Martin,  B.  In  Hurl- 
Cow.  231,  9  Cowen,  295;  Beale  v.  Coon,  bert  v.  Pacific  Lis.  Co.  2  Sumner,  471, 
2  Watts,  183;  Porter  v.  Moms,  2  Har-  where  tlie  subject  was  fully  discussed,  it 
ring.  509  ;  President,  &c.  v.  Ogle,  Wright,  was  decided  that  where  an  insurance  was 
281  ;  Tucker  v.  Tucker,  4  B.  &  Ad.  745.  effected  by  an  agent,  for  the  benefit  of 
In  this  case  S.  gave  a  bond,  conditioned  whom  it  concerned,  and  the  agent  brought 
for  the  payment  of  money.  The  obligee  an  action  in  his  own  name,  the  Insm-ance 
made  C.  his  executrix  and  residuary  leg-  Co.  could  not  set  off  a  debt  due  them 
atee,  and  died.  C.  proved  the  will,  as-  from  the  agent  in  his  own  right.  Wil- 
sented  to  the  bequest,  and  died,  not  hav-  liams  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  2  Met.  303,  is  to 
ing  fully  administered,  leavitig  E.  execu-  the  same  effect. 

trix  of  the  executrix  C,  in  trast  for  her         (/))  In  England  this  cannot  be  done, 

(E.'s)  own  benefit.     A  sum  due  on  the  but  the  defendant  must  bring  his  action 

bond  in  the  first  testator's  time  remained  for  the  surplus.     Hennell  v.  Fairlamb,  3 

unpaid.     C,  during  her  lifetime,  in  con-  Esp.  104.    But  in  America,  such  a  course 

sideration  of  a  marriage   aliout   to   take  is   common.     Good    i\    Good,  9  Watts, 

place  between  her  and  the  father  of  S.,  567;  Cowscr  r.  Wade,  2  Brev.  291.    And 

gave  a  bond  to  a  trustee,  conditioned  for  the  plaintiff  cannot  file  any  counter  set- 

a  papnent  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  use  off.  Hall  v.  Cook,  1  Ala.  629 ;  nor  dis- 

of   8.,  if  C.  should   many  and   survive  continue  his   action,   Kiley  v.   Carter,  3 

her  intended    husband.     She    did   marry  Humph.    230.     A  defendant    cannot  file 

and  survive  him,  and  the  money  not  liav-  the  same  account  in  set-off  to  two  scpa- 

ing  been  paid  in  Ircr  lifetime,  the  trustee's  rate  actions  by  the  same  plaintiff.     Chase 

executor  sued   E.,  the  executrix  of  C,  v.  Stx-ain,  15  N.  H.  R.  535. 
upon  that  bond.    HcM,  that  in  this  action         (q)  See  Barbour  on  Set-ofF.     Babbing- 

the  claim  of  E.  upon  S.'s  bond  could  not  ton  on  Set-off,  6  Law  Lib. 
be  set  off.     See  Isberg  v.  Bowden,  ante, 
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limitations,  by  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  of  any  mutual 
and  open  accounts.  (/•) 


SECTION    XII. 

OF  ILLEGAL   CONTRACTS. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  illegal  contracts  in  connection 
with  other  subjects,  and  especially  of  an  illegal  consideration,  in 
our  first  volume.  We  would  add  here,  that  as  all  contracts 
which  provide  that  any  thing  shall  be  done  which  is  distinctly 
prohibited  by  law,  or  morality,  or  public  policy,  are  void,  [s)  so 
he  who  advances  money  in  consideration  of  a  promise  or  under- 
taking to  do  such  a  thing,  may,  at  any  time  before  it  is  done, 
"rescind  the  contract,  and  prevent  the  thing  from  being  done,  and 
recover  back  his  money,  (t)  But  it  wo,uld  seem  *obvious  that 
if  he  delays  rescinding  until  his  rescission  is  inoperative,  and  the 
thing  will  still  be  done,  although  the  contract,  at  the  time  of 


(r)  Theobald?'.  Colby,  35  Maine,  179  ; 
Muirhead  v.  Kirkpatrick,  5  W.  &  S.  506 ; 
Gary  v.  Bancroft,  14  Pick.  318. 

(s)  This  principle  is  embodied  in  the 
maxim,  ex  turpi  causa,  non  oritur  actio. 
No  principle  is  better  settled  in  the  law, 
as  the  following  among  many  otlier  au- 
thorities show.  Shiffner  v.  Gordon,  12 
East,  304 ;  Jk'lding  v.  Pitkin,  2  Gaines, 
149 ;  Springfield  Bank  v.  JNIerrick,  14 
Mass.  322;  Russell  v.  Dc  Grand,  15 
Mass.  39;  Wheeler  v.  Russell,  17  Mass. 
281  ;  Allen  v.  Rescous,  2  Lev.  174; 
Fletcher  v.  Harcot,  Ilutton,  56  ;  Holman 
V.  Johnson,  Cowj).  343  ;  Gaslight  Go.  v. 
Turner,  7  Scott,  779;  Wetlierell  y.  Jones, 
3  B.  &  Ad.  221  ;  Fivaz  u.  Nicliolls,  2  C. 
B.  501  ;  Sim])Son  v.  Bloss,  7  Taunt.  246. 

(0  Tlius,  in  White  v.  The  Franklin 
Bank,  22  Tick.  181,  wliere,  upon  tlie 
deposit  of  money  iu  a  l)aidc,  the  depositor 
rcceive<l  a  hook  containing  the  casluer's 
certificate  thereof,  in  wliich  it  was  stated 
tluit  tlie  money  was  U>  remain  in  deposit 
for  a  certain  time,  it  was  held,  that  such 
agreement  was  illegal  an<l  void,  under  the 
Revised  Statutes,  c.  30,  §  57,  as  being 
a  contract  l/i/  the  bank  for  the  pai/iiiiiit  of 
viont'j  at  a  future  day  certain  ;  and  tiiat  no 
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action  could  be  maintained  by  the  deposi- 
tor against  the  bank  upon  such  express 
contract ;  but  that  he  might  recover  back 
the  money  in  an  action  commenced  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  it 
was  to  I'cmain  in  deposit,  the  parties  not 
being  in  pari  delicto,  and  the  action  being 
in  disaffirmance  of  the  illegal  contract ; 
and  that  such  action  might  be  maintained 
without  a  previous  demand.  And  the  fol- 
lowing cases  were  relied  upon  as  showing 
that  money  advanced  u])on  an  illegal  con- 
tract may  be  recovered  back.  Bartlett  v. 
Vinor,  Garth.  252 ;  De  Begnis  v.  Armis- 
tead,  10  Biiig.  110;  Langton  v.  Hughes, 
1  M.  &  S.  596  ;  Gallini  v.  Laborie,  5  T. 
R.  242 ;  Springticld  Bank  v.  Men-ick, 
14  Mass.  322;  Wheeler  v.  Russell,  17 
Mass.  258 ;  Lacaussade  v.  White,  7  T.  R. 
535 ;  Cotton  v.  Thuriand,  5  id.  405  ; 
Smilli  V.  ]3ickmore,  4  Taunt.  474  ;  Scott 
V.  Nesbit,  2  Cox,  183  ;  Barker  v.  Roclies- 
tcr,  4  Jolins.  Ch.  330  ;  AVheaton  v.  Ilib- 
bard,  20  J(dins.  290  ;  Fit/roy  v.  Gwillim, 
1  T.  R.  153  ;  Robinson  r.  Bland,  2  Burr. 
1077;  Tenant  v.  Elliott,  1  B.  &  P.  3; 
Utica  Ins.  Go.  v.  Scott,  19  Jolins.  1  ; 
Utica  Ins.  Co.  v.  Bloodgood,  4  Wend. 
652 ;  Utica  Ins.  Co.  v.  lup,  8  Cow.  20 ; 
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the  rescission,  was  in  form  executory,  it  should  come  under  the 
same  rule  as  an  executed  contract  for  unlawful  purposes ;  and 
here  the  law,  in  general,  refuses  to  interfere,  but  leaves  both 
parties  as  they  were ;  (?/)  unless  the  case  shows  that  there  is  a 
substantial  difference  between  them ;  the  one  doing  and  the 
other  suffering  the  wrong.  And  in  this  case  the  sufferer  may 
have  a  remedy,  but  not  the  wrongdoer,  (v) 

The  more  important  classes  of  contracts  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  illegality  has  arisen,  are  contracts  in  restraint  of  mar- 
riage, contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  contracts  which  violate  the 
revenue  laws  of  foreign  countries,  contracts  which  tend  to  cor- 
rupt legislation,  wagering  contracts,  contracts  in  violation  of 
the  Sunday  law,  and  champerty  and  maintenance.  Contracts 
in  resti'aint  of  marriage  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  first 
volume,  (iv)     The  others  we  shall  consider  briefly  in  this  place. 


1.    Of  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade. 

It  is  not  only  a  defence  to  a  contract  that  it  requires  of  the 
defendant,  or  that  the  defendant  by  it  promised  to  do  an  act 
which  the  law  forbade  his  doing,  bat  it  may  also  be  a  defence, 
that  by  the  contract  the  defendant  undertook  to  do  what  the 
plaintiff  was  forbidden  by  law  to  ask  of  him.  Generally  these 
two  cases  would  be  the  same ;  for  it  is  not  often  that  it  is  un- 
lawful to  ask  what  it  would  be  lawful  to  *do.  But  the  distinc- 
tion exists,  and  may  be  well  illustrated  by  certain  contracts 
which  are  called  "  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,"  and  wdiich 
the  policy  of  the  law  is  said  to  make  illegal  and  void.  If  there- 
fore an  action  be  brought  on  such  a  conti'act  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  carrying  on  the  trade  which  it  is  agreed  shall  be  aban- 
doned, the  defence  of  illegality  may  be  made.  And  yet  it  is 
certain  that  every  one  is  at  full  liberty  to  abandon  or  to  vary 
his  trade  or  occupation  at  his  own  pleasure.  By  these  contracts, 
which  the  law  makes  void,  such  a  promise  is  made ;  that  is, 

Utica  Insur.  Co.  v.   Cadvvell,  3    "Wend.  Potts,  7  East,  449 ;  Howson  v.  Hancock, 

296.  8  T.  R.  575. 

(u)  Foote  V.  Emerson,  10  Verm.  3.38  ;  (r)  See  White  v.  The  Franklin  Bank, 

Dixon  !'.  Ohnstead,  9  Verm.  310  ;  rci)per  22  Pick.  181. 

V.  Haight,   20   Barb.   429;    Lubbock   v.  («.')  See  vol.  1,  pp.  555,  556. 
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one  who  exercises  a  certain  trade,  business,  or  occupation,  prom- 
ises to  abandon  the  same,  and  thereafter  exercise  it  no  more. 

The  history  of  the  law  upon  this  subject  is  somewiiat  pecu- 
Itar.  So  long  ago  as  in  the  times  of  the  Year-Books  the  courts 
frowned  with  great  severity  upon  every  contract  of  this  kind. 
But  after  a  while  this  excessive  aversion  became  much  miti- 
gated. Many  exceptions  and  qualifications  were  allowed. 
These  were  gradually  enlarged,  until  it  became  the  settled  rule 
that  while  a  contract  not  to  carry  on  one's  trade  anywhere  was 
null  and  void,  a  contract  not  to  carry  it  on  in  a  particular  place, 
or  within  certain  limits,  was  good  and  enforceable  at  law. 

If  the  series  of  cases  in  relation  to  this  subject  are  critically 
examined,  {x)  and  considered  in  connection  with  the  *contempo- 


{x)  The  principal  cases  on  this  subject 
are  here  stated  in  chronological  order. 
The  first  reported  case  to  be  found  is  in 
Year-Book,  2  Hen.  5,  fol.  5,  pi.  26,  ( 141.5). 
There  a  writ  of  debt  was  brought  on  an 
obligation  by  one  John  Dyer,  in  wliich 
the  defendant  alleged  the  obligation  in  a 
certain  indenture  which  he  put  forth,  and 
on  condition  that  if  tlie  defendant  did  not 
use  liis  art  of  a  dyer's  craft,  within  tlie  city 
where  the  phiintitf,  &c.,  for  a  certain  time, 
to  wit,  for  lialf  a  j'car,  the  obligation  to 
lose  its  force ;  and  said  that  lie  did  not 
use  his  art  of  dyer's  craft  witliin  the  limited 
time,  wiiich  lie  averred,  and  prayed  judg- 
ment, &c.  //»//.  In  my  opinion  you 
might  have  dennirred  U])on  him,  that  the 
obligation  is  void,  inasmuch  as  tlie  condi- 
tion is  against  tlic  common  law  ;  and  by 
G — ,  if  the  jjlaintift"  were  hei'e,  he  should 
go  to  prison  till  hi;  ))aid  a  fine  to  the  king. 
In  Colgate  v.  Bachcler,  Cro.  Eli/-.  872,  it 
was  hdld  that  a  bond  conditioned  to  pay 
£20  if  A.  shall  use  the  trade  of  a  haber- 
dasher within  a  cei-ljiin  time  and  place,  is 
void.  J5ut  in  IJogcrs  v.  I'arrey,  2  Bulstr. 
13G,  the  court  declared  tliat  a  man  may 
be  well  bound  and  restrained  from  using 
his  trade  for  a  time  cci'lain  and  in  a  ]ilace 
certain.  See  also,  tlclliet  r.  Broade,  Noy, 
98,  where  the  court  declared  siilistantially 
the  same  iloctriiie.  Se(^  also,  I'rugnell  v. 
Gosse,  Ah-yn,  G7  ;  Clerk  v.  Tailors  of 
Exeter,  3  I>cv.  241.  In  Hroad  v.  Jollyfe, 
Cro.  Jac.  ."J'JG  (1021),  tla;  ))rinci])le  was 
expressed  thus:  "  Upon  a  valiiiiblc.  con- 
sideration OIK!  may  restrain  himself  that 
ho  shall  not  use  his  trade  in  such  a  ])ar- 
ticiilar  jilace ;  for  he  who  gives  that  con- 
sideration ex))ccts  the  benelit  of  his  cus- 
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tomers  ;  and  it  is  usual  here  in  London  for 
one  to  let  his  shop  and  wares  to  his  ser- 
vant when  he  is  out  of  his  apprenticeship  ; 
as  also  to  covenant  that  he  shall  not  use 
that  trade  in  such  a  shop  or  in  such  a 
street ;  so  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
and  voluntarily,  one  may  agree  that  he 
will  not  use  his  trade ;  for  volenti  non  Jit 
injuria."  But  the  leading  case  on  this 
subject  is  Mitchell  v.  Reynolds,  Fort.  296, 
1  P.  Wms.  181.  There  the  condition  of 
a  bond  was  that  neither  the  defendant  nor 
his  assigns  should  keep  a  victualling 
house,  or  vend  lii[nor  therein,  or  in  any 
other  place  within  a  mile  of  Eoseraary- 
lane,  during  twenty-one  years  ;  the  con- 
sideration was,  that  the  defendant  had 
assignecl  his  interest  in  this  house  to  the 
plaintiff.  It  was  held  that  this  bond  was 
valid,  because  grounded  on  a  special  con- 
sideration, set  down  in  the  bond,  which 
made  it  a  reasonable  contract;  but  other- 
M'ise,  if  there,  had  been  no  particular  con- 
sideration to  balance  the  restraint  of  trade. 
>So  a  bond  comlitioued  not  to  set  u))  trade 
in  any  ])art  of  England  is  void,  because 
this  eamiot  be  any  advantage  to  the  obli- 
gee, and  sciwes  only  the  ))urpose  of  oppres- 
sion. This  was  followed  by  Cheesman  v. 
Kamby,  Fort.  297,  2  Strange,  7."59,  where 
the  condition  of  a  bond  was  that  the  de- 
fendant sluiiild  not  set  u)»  trade  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  ]ilaintiH''s  then  dwelling- 
house,  or  any  other  house  that  she,  her 
executors  or  administrators,  should  think 
fit  to  remove  to,  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a 
liiien-(lra])cr.  The  consideration  was,  that 
the  jdaimitf  was  to  take  the  defendant's 
wife  as  a  hired  servant  to  her,  to  assist  her 
in   the  trade    of  hneu-draper    for    tlireo 
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rary  alterations  in  the  law  or  usage  in  other  respects,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  much  reason  will  be  found  for  *believing  that  the 


years,  witliont  any  money,  whereas  she 
did  reasonably  deserve  £100  with  such 
servant.  It  was  held  that  the  Ijond  was 
valid ;  because  it  was  (grounded  on  a  good 
consideration,  and  did  not  amount  to  a 
general  restraint.  In  Davis  i'.  Mason, 
5  T.  R.  118  (1793),  the  same  question 
was  before  the  court.  There,  in  consid- 
eration that  A  would  take  B  as  an  assist- 
ant in  his  business  as  a  surgeon,  for  so 
long  a  time  as  it  should  please  A,  B 
agreed  not  to  practise  on  his  own  account 
for  fourteen  years  within  ten  miles  of  the 
place  where  A  lived,  and  gave  a  bond  for 
this  purpose  ;  this  bond  was  held  good  in 
law.  Still  again  in  Bunn  r.  Guy,  4  East, 
190  (1803),  a  contract  entered  'into  by  a 
practising  attorney  to  relinquish  his  busi- 
ness and  recommend  his  clients  to  two 
other  attorneys  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, and  not  to  practise  himself  in  such 
business  within  certain  limits,  and  to  per- 
mit them  to  make  use  of  his  name  in  their 
fii-m  for  a  certain  time,  but  without  his 
interference,  &c.,  was  holden  to  be  valid 
in  law.  Three  years  aftenvards,  in  the 
same  court,  in  Gale  r.  Reed,  8  East,  80 
(1806),  the  question  was  presented  in  a 
somewhat  different  foi'm.  By  indcntui'C 
between  A  and  B  and  C  dissolving  their 
partnership  as  rope-makers,  A  and  B  cov- 
enanted to  allow  C,  during  his  life,  2s.  on 
every  cwt.  of  cordage  which  they  should 
make  on  the  recommendation  of  C  for 
any  of  his  friends  and  connections,  and 
whose  debts  should  turn  out  to  be  good ; 
and  that  A  and  B  should  stand  the  risk  of 
such  debts  incurred,  but  should  not  be 
compelled  to  furnish  goods  to  any  of  C's 
connections  whom  thc}'  should  be  disin- 
clined to  trust.  And  C  covenanted  not  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  a  rope-maker  dur- 
ing his  life  (except  on  government  con- 
tracts) ;  and  that  all  debts  contracted,  or 
to  be  contracted,  in  his  or  their  names, 
pursuant  to  the  indenture,  should  be  the 
exclusive  projierty  of  A  and  B,  and  that 
C  should,  during  his  life,  exclusively  em- 
plojr  A  and  B,  and  no  other  jjcrson,  to 
make  all  the  cordage  ordered  of  him,  by 
or  for  his  friends  and  connections,  on  the 
terms  aforesaid,  and  should  not  employ 
any  other  person  to  make  cordage  on  any 
pretence  whatsoever.  Held,  that  the  cov- 
enant by  C  to  employ  A  and  B  exclu- 
sively to  make  cordage  for  his  friends,  and 
not  to  employ  any  other,  &c.,  A  and  B 
not  bemg  obliged  to  work  for  any  other 
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than  such  as  they  chose  to  trust,  was  not 
illegal  and  A'oid  as  being  in  restraint  of 
trade  without  adequate  consideration,  for 
the  whole  indenture  must  be  construed  to- 
gether, according  to  the  a])parent  reason- 
able intent  of  the  parties  ;  and  the  general 
object  being  only  to  appropriate  to  A  and 
B  so  much  of  C's  private  trade  as  they 
chose  to  give  his  friends  credit  for,  so 
much  only  was  covenanted  to  be  trans- 
ferred, and  C  was  still  at  liberty  to  work 
for  any  of  his  friends  who  were  refused  to 
be  trusted  by  A  ancj^B,  by  which  con- 
struction the  restraint  on  C  was  only  co- 
extensive, as  in  reason  it  could  only  be 
intended  to  be,  Avith  the  beiiefit  to  A  and 
B  ;  and  therefore  the  restraint  on  C  could 
he  no  jn'cjudice  to  public  trade.  And  in 
Hay  ward  v.  Young,  2  Chitty,  407  (1818), 
it  was  held  that  a  bond  by  an  apothecary 
not  to  set  up  business  within  twenty  miles 
is  not  illegal  as  in  restraint  of  trade.  In 
Brvson  v.  Whitehead,  1  Sim.  &  Stuart, 
74^(1822),  the  Vice-Chanccllor  of  Eng- 
land, Sir  Jolin  Le((ch,  said:  "Although 
the  policy  of  the  law  will  not  permit  a 
general  restrain?  of  trade,  yet  a  trader  may 
sell  a  secret  of  business,  and  restrain  him- 
self generally  from  using  that  secret.  Let 
the  Master,  in  settling  the  deed  which  is 
to  give  effect  to  this  agreement,  introduce 
a  general  covenant  to  restrain  the  use  of 
the  secret  for  twenty  years,  and  a  limited 
covenant,  in  point  of  locality,  as  to  cany- 
ing  on  the  ordinary  business  of  a  dyer,  both 
parties  being  willing  that  the  agreement 
should  be  so  modified."  Throe  years 
aftenvards,  in  Homer  v.  Ashford,  3  Bing. 
322,  the  same  general  principle  and  limi- 
tations were  recognized.  Wickens  v.  Ev- 
ans, 3  You.  &  Jer.  318  (1829),  recognizes 
the  same  general  principles.  And  this 
was  followed  in  the  same  court  in  Young 
?,'.  Timmins,  1  Cr.  &  Jer.  331  (1831), 
M"here  an  agreement  in  partial  restraint  of 
trade  was  declared  void  for  want  of  con- 
sideration. And  in  the  same  year  was 
decided  in  the  Common  Pleas  the  impor- 
tant case  of  Horner  v.  Graves,  7  Bing.  735 
(1831).  It  was  there  held,  after  mature 
deliberation,  that  an  agreement  that  de- 
fendant, a  moderately  skilful  dentist, 
would  abstain  from  practising  over  a  dis- 
trict 200  miles  in  diameter,  in  considera- 
tion of  receivins  instructions  and  a  salary 
from  the  plaintiff,  detcrminal)le  at  three 
months'  notice,  was  um-easonable  and  void. 
See  further,  Hitchcock  v.  Coker,  1  Nev. 
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law  in  relation  to  these  contracts  grew  out  of  the  English  law 
of  apprenticeship,  to  which  we  have  *already  referred.  By  this 
law  in  its  original  severity,  no  person  could  exercise  any  regular 
trade  or  handicraft  except  after  a  long  apprenticeship,  and,  gen- 
erally, a  formal  admission  to  the  proper  guild  or  company.  If 
he  had  a  trade,  he  must  continue  in  that  trade,  or  have  none. 
To  relinquish  it,  therefore,  was  to  throw  himself  out  of  employ- 
ment;  to  fall  as  a  burden  u])on  the  community;  to  become  a 
pauper.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  judge  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  5th  should  speak  of  a  promise  to  do  this  in  language 


6  Per.  796  (1830)*  Ai-cher  v.  Marsh,  6 
Ad.  &  El.  959  (1837)  ;  Wallis  v.  Day, 
2  M.  &  W.  273  (1837);  Leighton  v. 
Wales,  3  M.  &  W.  545 ;  Ward  v.  Bvriie, 
5  M.  &  W.  548  (1839) ;  Hinde  v.  Gray,  1 
Mann.  c&  Grang.  195  ;  Pi-octor  v.  Sargent, 
2  Man.  &  Gr.  20  (1840)  ;  Mallan  v.  May, 
11  M.  &  W.  653  (1843)  ;  Rannie  v.  Irvine, 

7  Man.  &  Gr.  969  (1844)  ;  Green  r.  Price, 
13  M.  &  W.  695  (1845),  16  M.  &  W. 
■346;  Pilkington  v.  Seott,  15  M.  &  AV. 
657  (1846)  ;  Nicholls  v.  Stretton,  10  Q. 
B.  346  (1847);  Penibcrton  v.  Vaughan, 
■II  Jur.  411  ;  Ilartley  v.  6ummings,  5  C. 
33.  247  (1847) ;  Saiiiter  v.  Ferguson,  7  C. 
B.  716  (1849);  Hastings  v.  Whitley,  2 
"JExch.  611    (1848);  Hilton  r.  Eckersley 

(1855),  32  E.  L.  &  E.  198.  Where  the 
agreement  is  not  to  keep  a  shop  or  ])rac- 
tise  a  trade  ^vithin  a  certain  nnmi)er  of 
miles  of  a  certain  place,  the  shortest  and 
Ticarest  mode  of  access  is  to  he  the  stand- 
ard of  estimate.  Leigh  r.  Iliad,  9  B.  & 
•C.  774  ;  Woods  v.  Dennett,  2  Stark.  89. 
The  principal  American  cases  on  this  sub- 
ject seem  to  he  the  following  :  —  Pierce  r. 
Fuller,  8  Mass.  223  (1811),  \vhere  an  obli- 
gation not  to  run  a  stage  between  Boston 
und  Providen<-e,  a  distance  of  about  forty 
miles,  in  o])posilion  to  the  plaintilf's 
stage,  was  held  to  be  vali<l,  having  lieen 
made  for  a  reasonable  and  good  considera- 
tion. Tills  was  followed  by  IVrkins  v. 
Lvman,  9  Mass.  522  (1S13).  lAjur  years 
after,  the  general  principle  as  stated  in  the 
.text  was  rccogni/.cd  and  adopted  in  I'ykc 
V.  Thomas,  4  BiM),  486.  In  1823,  the 
(|uestioii  came  again  before  the  Supremo 
Court  of  Ma,ssachuscttH  in  Stearns  i\  Bar- 
rett, 1  Pick.  443,  and  the  cases  in  the  8th 
jiiid  9th  Ma.ss.  ainive  citc(!,  were  conlirnied. 
The  sam(!  court  //'/'/  in  IH25  (I'iilnicr  r. 
Stebbins,  3  Pick.  188),  that  a  bond  condi- 
tioned that  the  ol)ligor  shall  givit  the  obli- 
gee all  tlic  fi-cighting  of  the  obligor's 
[IMC] 


goods  up  and  down  tlie  Connecticut,  at 
the  customary  ]n-ice,  to  be  paid  in  goods 
at  the  usual  price,  and  that  he  shall  not 
encourage  any  other  boatman  to  compete 
■with  the  obligee  in  the  business  of  boating, 
is  not  void,  as  being  in  i-estraint  of  trade, 
and  is  founded  on  a  sufficient  considera- 
tion. The  case  of  Nobles  v.  Bates,  7 
Cowen,  307  (1827),  seems  to  have  been 
the  next  touching  this  question.  There 
the  agreement  was  not  to  carry  on  a  cer- 
tain trade  "  within  twenty  miles  of  a  cer- 
tain stand."  The  agreement  was  held 
binding,  the  court  observing  :  "  A  bond 
or  jjromise  upon  good  consideration,  not 
to  exercise  a  trade  for  a  limited  time,  at  a 
particular  place,  or  within  a  particular 
parish,  is  good.  But  where  it  is  general 
not  to  exercise  a  trade,  throughout  the  king- 
dom, it  is  had,  thongli  founded  on  good 
consideration,  as  being  a  too  unlimited  re- 
straint of  trade ;  and  operating  oppres- 
sively upon  one  party,  -without  being  of 
any  benefit  to  eitiier."  Again,  in  Pierce 
v.  Woodward,  6  Pick.  206' (1828),  the  de- 
fendant sold  tlie  plaintiff  a  grocery  store, 
and  verbdilij  agreed  not  to  carry  on  the 
same  kind  pf  business  within  a  "certain 
limited  distance  in  the  city  of  Boston." 
It  was  /»'/(/  that  it  was  a  suthcient  consid- 
eration for  such  agreement  if  the  plaintiflf 
was  thereby  induced  to  make  the  ])urchase, 
and  that  this  might  be  shown  by  parol, 
although  the  deed  Avas  silent  about  aiiy 
such  consideration.  The  next  case  in 
))oint  of  time  was  Alger  v.  Thacher,  19 
I'ick.  51  (1837),  I'or  Mliich  see  next  note. 
And  see  Vickt'ry  r.  AVelch,  19  Pick.  523. 
The  whole  subject  was  examined  at  mucli 
length  by  Bnmson,  J.,  in  the  sul)se(pient 
case  of  Chap))el  /•.  Brockway,  21  Wend. 
157  (1839).  Sec  further.  Boss  v.  Sadg- 
liecr,  21  Wend.  166;  Jarvis  v.  Peck,  1 
Iloir.  C:h.  479  (1840) ;  Bowser  v.  Bliss,  7 
Blaekf.  344  (1845). 
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which  would  now  be,  because  indecorous,  impossible.  But  this 
ancient  severity  of  the  law  of  apprenticeship  abated ;  and  as 
this  severity  gradually  relaxed,  it  will  be  seen  that  contracts 
"  in  restraint  of  trade  "  were  treated  with  less  and  less  of  dis- 
favor, until  the  present  rule  became  established. 

In  the  application  of  this  rule  we  shall  see  a  gradual  enlarge- 
ment, until,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  seemed  to  be  little  more 
than  nominal.  The  cases  are  quite  numerous,  but  we  believe 
that  the  first  one  in  which  a  contract  was  sought  to  be  enforced 
in  which  the  renunciation  was  absolute,  was  in  Massachusetts, 
in   1837  ;  (//)   and  this  is  also  *nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  first  in 


(ij)  Alger  V.  Thachcr,  19  Pick,  51. 
This  WHS  debt  on  a  bond  conditioned  that 
the  obliji'or  shoidd  never  carry  on  or  be 
concerned  in  the  business  of  founding  iron. 
The  case  was  argued  at  great  length  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  all  the  cases  fi-oni  the  Ycar- 
Books  to  that  time  were  cited.  And  Mor- 
ton, J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said:  "Among  the  most  ancient 
rules  of  the  common  law,  we  lind  it  laid 
down,  that  bonds  in  restraint  of  trade  arc 
void.  As  early  as  the  second  year  of 
Henry  V.  (A.  D.  1415)  we  find  by  the 
Year-Books  that  this  was  considered  to  be 
old  and  settled  law.  Through  a  succes- 
sion of  decisions,  it  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  unquestioned  till  the  present  time. 
It  is  true,  the  general  rule  has,  from  time 
to  time,  been  modified  and  qualified,  but 
the  principle  has  always  been  regarded  as 
important  and  salutary.  For  two  hun- 
dred years  the  nile  continued  unchanged 
and  without  exceptions.  Then  an  attempt 
■was  made  to  qualify  it,  by  setting  up  a 
distinction  between  sealed  instruments  and 
simple  contracts.  But  this  could  not  be 
sustained  upon  any  sound  principle.  A 
diti'erent  distinction  was  then  started,  be- 
tween a  general,  and  a  limited  restraint  of 
trade,  which  has  been  adliered  to  down  to 
the  present  day.  This  qualification  of  the 
general  rule  may  be  found  as  early  as  the 
eighteenth  year  of  James  I.,  A.  D.  1621, 
Broad  v.  Jolyffe,  Cro.  Jac.  596,  when  it 
was  holden,  that  a  contract  not  to  use  a 
certain  trade  in  a  particular  place  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  not  void. 
And  in  the  great  and  leading  case  on  this 
subject,  MitclieH  v.  Reynolds,  reported  iu 
Lucas,  27,  85,  130,  Fortescue,  296,  and 
1  P.  Wms.  181,  the  distinction  Ijetween 
contracts  under  seal  and  not  under  seal 
was  finally  exploded,  and  the  distinction 


between  limited  and  general  restraints 
fully  established.  Ever  since  that  decision, 
contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  generally 
have  been  held  to  be  void ;  wlule  tliose 
limited  as  to  time,  or  place,  9r  persons, 
have  been  regarded  as  valid,  and  duly  en- 
forced. Whether  these  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  were  wise,  and  have  really 
improved  it,  some  may  doubt ;  but  it  has 
been  too  long  settled  to  be  called  in  ([ues- 
tion  by  a  lawyer.  This  doctrine  extends 
to  all  brandies  of  trade  and  all  kinds  of 
business.  The  efforts  of  the  plaintiff's 
counsel  to  limit  it  to  handicraft  trades,  or 
to  found  it  on  the  English  system  of  ap- 
prenticeshij],  though  enriched  l)y  deep 
learning  and  indefatigable  research,  have 
proved  unavailing.  In  England  the  law 
of  apprenticeship  and  the  law  against  the 
restraint  of  trade  may  have  a  connection. 
But  we  tliink  it  very  clear  that  they  do 
not,  in  anj'  measure,  depend  upon  each 
other.  That  the  law  under  considei'ation 
has  been  adopted  and  practised  upon  in 
this  country  and  in  this  State,  is  al)nu- 
dantly  evident  from  the  cases  cited  from 
our  own  reports.  It  is  reasonable,  salu- 
tary, and  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  nature  of  our  institutions. 
It  is  founded  on  great  pi'inciples  of  public 
policy,  and  carries  out  our  constitutional 
prohibition  of  monopolies  and  exclusive 
privileges.  The  unreasonableness  of  con- 
tracts in  restraint  of  trade  and  business  is 
very  appai-ent  from  several  obvious  con- 
siderations. 1.  Such  contracts  injure  the 
parties  making  them,  because  they  dimin- 
ish their  means  of  procuring  livelihoods 
and  a  competency  for  their  families.  They 
tcm])t  improvident  persons,  for  the  sake  of 
present  gain,  to  deprive  themselves  of  the 
power  to  make  future  acquisitions.  And 
they  expose  such  persons  to  inqiosition 
and  oppression.     2.  They  tend  to  deprive 
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which  such  a  promise  was  declared  to  be  wholly  null,  by  direct 
adjudication  ;  the  statements  in  other  cases,  that  a  local  limita- 
tion was  necessary,  and  would  make  the  promise  enforceable, 
being  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  obiter.  In  the  previ- 
ous cases,  such  a  promise,  it  is  said,  would  be  avoided  by  the 
law  ;  but  in  none  of  them  was  .this  done,  as  there  was  always 
some  limitation.  But  this  was  sometimes  very  wide.  In  one, 
for  example,  a  promise  not  to  use  certain  machines  in  any  of, 
the  United  States  except  Livo  (Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island) 
*was  held  good,  because  "  agreements  to  restrain  trade  in  par- 
ticular places  are  valid  in  law,  and  may  be  enforced."  [z)  In 
the  case  of  Alger  v.  Thacher,  already  referred  to,  it  was  argued 
that  the  reason  of  the  law  against  such  contracts  had  passed 
away,  and  that  this  was  shown  by  an  extension  of  the  excep- 
tion wlrich  made  the  rvde  itself  unmeaning;  for  it  could  hardly 
be  said  that  all  the  United  States  except  two  were  any  "  particu- 
lar place,"  if  this  phrase  was  to  be  used  with  any  reference  to 
its  ordinary  meaning.  The  court,  however,  were  of  opinion 
that  although  the  connection  between  such  contracts  and  the 
law  of  apprenticeship  might  have  originated  the  rules  of  law  in 
relation  to  these  contracts,  in  England,  and  we  never  had  here 
a  similar  law  or  usage  of  apprenticeship,  still  there  were  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  sustaining  the  rule,  in  this  country,  as  it  had 
been  laid  down  in  previous  cases.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
leading  authority,  and  it  leaves  no  other  question  than  as  to 
what  shall  be  deemed  "  a  reasonable  limitation."  If  this  ques- 
tion is  to  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  cases,  the  probable 
conclusion  would  be,  that  almost  any  limitation  would  suf- 
fice. Still,  however,  if  the  courts  adhere  to  the  jule  which 
seems  now  to  be  established,  the  limitation,  to  protect  the  con- 
tract, must  be  bond  fide ^  and  not  a  slight  and  unreal  exception, 
inserted  as  a  mere  evasion  of  the  law. 

the  piililic  f>f  tlic  services  of  men  in  tlic  corporations,  who  have  the  means,  unless 
omployincnts  and  ca]iacities  in  wliicli  tliey  restrained  l>y  hnv,  to  cxchidc  ri\ah'y,  mo- 
may  lie  most  useful  to  the  connnunity  as  nopoli/.c  hnsiness,  and  engross  the  market, 
well  as  themsclvi'H.  'J.  'i'hc^y  discourage  Against  evils  like  tliese,  wise  laws  protect 
industry  and  ent<'ri)risc,  and  diminish  the  individuals  and  the  jiuhlic,  hy  declaring 
j)roducts  of  ingenuity  and  skiU.  4.  Tiiey  all  such  contracts  void." 
prevent  competition,  arul  eidiaiu'c;  prices.  (:)  Stearns  v.  Barrett,  1  Pick.  443. 
.').  They  ex))(jse  the  puMic  to  all  tlie  evils  And  see  Thomas  v.  Miles,  3  Ohio,  State 
of  mono])oly.  And  tliis  especially  is  ap-  Keps.  274. 
plicahle  to  wealtiiy  comi)anie.s  and  largo 
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2.    Of  contracts  opposed  to  the  revenue  laws  of  other  countries. 

A  contract  which  violate?  or  proposes  to  violate  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  made,  is  of  course  void,  {a) 
But  it  seems  to  be  quite  settled,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  that  a  contract  may  lawfully  be  made  for 'the  purpose 
of  violating  the  revenue  laws  of  a  foreign  *country.  [b)  Per- 
haps this  rule  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  universal  antago- 
nism which  now  pervades,  to  some  extent,  the  revenue  laws  of 
all  the  States  in  Christendom.  Everywhere  duties  or  imposts 
are  laid,  and  nowhere  is  there  any  thought  of  regulating  them, 
by  any  other  principle  than  that  of  securing  the  greatest  gain 
to  the  country  which  enacts  them.  For  even  the  zealous  pro- 
moters of  what  is  called  free  trade  rest  their  arguments  in  its  fa- 
vor on  the  profitableness  of  the  system  to  the  State  by  which  it 
shall  be  adopted.  And  while  it  may  seem  immoral  for  courts 
to  sanction  the  breach  of  the  positive  laws  of  a  foreign  State, 
yet  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  them  to  enforce  an  observance  of 
laws  made  almost  professedly  against  the  interest  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  they  belong.  The»rule  began  in  England, 
when  the  courts  could  not  have  adopted  any  other  without 
breaking  up  the  very  profitable  business  which  their  merchants 
found  in  carrying  on  with  different  nations  of  the  continent  a 
trade  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  those  nations.  The  same  rule 
seems  to  be  extended  to  such  things  as  making  false  or  de- 
praved coin  or  counterfeit  paper-money,  for  use  in  a  foreign 
country,  although  it  is  not  perhaps  so  well  settled.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  arguments  might  be  urged  against  this  extension 
of  the  rule,  which  would  not  apply,  at  least  with  equal  force,  to 
the  rule  itself. 

(rt)  Johnson  v.  Hudson,  11  East,  180;  462;  Iloclfrson  v.  Temple,  5  Taunt.  181  ; 

Cope  v'.  Eowhinds,  2  M.  &  W.  149  ;  Smith  Catlin  i\  Bell,  4  Camp.  183. 

V.  Mawhood,  14  M.  &  W.  452  ;  iNIeux  t'.  [b)  Boucher  v.  Lawson,  Cas.  T.  Hardw. 

Huiu)ihnes,  3    C.   &   P.  79 ;    Ilolmau  v.  84 ;  Holman  v.  Jolmson,    Cowper,    341  ; 

Jolinson,    C\nvi)er,   341  ;    Armstrong;-    t\  Biggs  v.  Lawrence,  3  T.  K.  454  ;  Ludlow 

Toler,  1 1    Wheaton,  258 ;    Cambioso   v.  v.  Van  Rensselaer,  1  Johns.  94  ;  Light- 

]\Lirtett,  2   Wash.  C.   C.  98  ;  Hannay  v.  foot  v.  Tenant,  1  Bos.  &  P.  551  ;  Planehe 

Eve,  3  Cranch,  242  ;  Lightfoot  v.  Tenant,  v.  Fletclier,  Doug.  251  ;  Kolin  r.  Sclioon- 

1  Bos.  &  P.  551  ;  Langton  v.  Hughes,  1  er   Henaisance,    5    Louis.    Ann.    W.    25; 

M.  &  S.  593  ;  Kitchie'y.  Smith,  6  C.  B.  PeUecat  v.  Angell,  2  Cr.  M.  &  K.  311. 
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3.  Of  contracts  which  tend  to  corrupt  legislation. 
All  those  whose  interests  are  to  be  affected  by  legislation, 
may,  both  morally  and  legally,  for  the  protection  or  advance- 
ment of  their  interests,  use  all  means  of  persuasion  which  do 
not  come  too  near  to  bribery  or  corruption ;  but  the  promise  of 
any  personal  advantage  to  a  legislator  is  open  to  this  objection, 
and  therefore  void,  (c) 

*4.    Of  ivagering  contracts. 

It  was  formerly  held  in  England,  that  some  wagers  are  valid 
contracts  at  common   law.  [d)     But  they  have   been  recently 


((■)  See  Clinpintjcr  v.  Hepbaugli,  5  W. 
&  S.  315  ;  Woofi  V.  McCiUin,'6  Dana, 
366  ;  Coppock  v.  Bower,  4  IM.  &  AV.  361  ; 
Hatzfield  v.  Gulden,  7  Watts,  152;  Nor- 
man V.  Cole,  3  Esp.  253.  This  subject  is 
very  fully  discussed  in  the  late  case  of 
Marshall  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  16  How.  S.  C.  314.  It  is  there 
held  that  a  contract  is  void,  as  against 
puldic  policy,  and  can  have  no  standing 
in  court,  hy  which  one  party  stijUlates  to 
employ  a  number  of  secret  agents  in  oriler 
to  olitain  tlic  passage  of  a  particular  law 
by  the  legislature  of  a  State,  and  the  other 
party  jiromiscs  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  case  the  law  should  pass.  Held 
also,  that  the  contract  M'as  void,  if,  when 
it  was  made  the  parties  agreed  to  conceal 
from  the  members  or  tlie  legislature  the 
fact  that  the  one  party  was  the  agent 
of  the  other,  and  was  to  receive  a  com- 
pensation for  his  services,  in  case  of  the 
])assage  of  the  law.  And  further,  if  there 
was  no  agreement  to  tliat  effect,  there  can 
be  no  recover}'  ujion  the  contract,  if  in 
fact  the  agent  did  conceal  from  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  that  he  was  an 
agent  wlio  was  to  receive  compensation 
for  his  services,  in  case  of  the  passage  of 
tlie  law.  Mr.  .lustice  drier,  in  delivering 
liis  oiMuion  said :  "  Inlluences  secretly 
urged  under  false  and  covert  pretences  nuist 
necessarily  ojjeratc  deleteriously  on  legis- 
lative action,  whether  it  be  emjiloycd  to 
ol)tain  the  passage  of  jirivate  ori)ublicacts. 
Bril)es,  in  tiic  shape  of  high  conlingcnt 
compensation,  must  necessarily  lead  to  the 
use  of  improper  means  and  the  exercise 
of  undue  influenee.  'J'lieir  necessary  con- 
H(!f|uenc('  is  tlu^  demoralization  of  the  agent 
who  covenants  for  them ;  he  is  soon  brought 
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to  believe  that  any  means  which  will  pro- 
duce so  beneficial  a  result  to  himself  are 
'  proper  means  ; '  and  that  a  share  of  these 
profits  may  have  the  same  effect  of  quick- 
ening the  perceptions  and  warming  the 
zeal  of  influential  or  '  careless '  members 
in  favor  of  his  bill.  The  use  of  such 
means  and  such  agents  will  have  the 
effect  to  subject  the  State  govennnents 
to  the  combined  capital  of  wealthy  cor- 
porations, and  ])roducc  universal  coniip- 
tion,  commencing  with  the  representative 
and  ending  with  the  elector.  Speculators 
in  legislation,  public  and  private,  a  com- 
pact corps  of  Acnal  solicitors,  vending 
their  secret  influences,  will  hifest  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Union  and  of  every  State,  till 
corniption  shall  become  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  body  politic,  and  it  will  be 
said  of  us  as  of  Rome  — '  omne  Romm 
venule.' " 

(<•/)  Good  V.  Elliott,  3  T.  R.  693.  The 
wager  here  was,  whether  one  S.  T.  had, 
or  had  not,  before  a  certain  day  bought  a 
wagon  belonging  to  1).  C.  So  a  wager 
on  the  age  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
has  been  held  good  at  common  law.  IIus- 
sey  v.  Crickitt,  3  Canipb.  168.  And  see 
Bland  r.  Collett,  4  Campb.  157;  Fisher 
V.  Waltham,  4  Q.  B.  889.  So  a  wager  on 
the  result  of  an  ajipeal  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  the  House  of  Loi'ds  has  been 
held  good,  no  fraud  being  intended,  and 
the  ])arties  having  no  power  to  bias  the 
decision.  Jones  (.'.  Randall,  Cowper,  37. 
And  so  of  a  wager  on  the  pric(^  of  foreign 
funds.  Morgan  ?'.  Bebrer,  4  Scott,  2.30. 
So  of  a  wager  that  a  certain  horse  would 
win  a  certain  race.  Moon  v.  Durden,  2 
P^xch.  22.  By  the  conunon  law  of  Eng- 
land,  therefore,   wagers  were  not  per  se 
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prohibited  by  statute  in  England  and  in  parts  of  this  country  ; 
and  there  are  American  courts  which  have  denied  to  them  any 
validity  whatever,  (e)  Even  if  admitted  to  be  valid,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  must  be  with  important  qualifications ;  {/)  as 
for  instance,  that  they  shall  not  refei;  to  another's  person  *or 
property,  (g-)  so  as  to  make  him  infamous,  or  to  be  libellous  or 
indecent,  or  to  injure  his  property,  or  to  tend  to  break  the 
peace.  It  cannot  be  believed,  in  these  days,  that  wagers  would 
be  anywhere  upheld,  against  which  these  objections  could  be 
fairly  urged ;  and  upon  some  of  these  points  the  authorities  are 
quite  clear.  (A) 


void,  unless  they  affected   the  interests, 
feelings,  or  character  of  thml  persons,  or 
lead  to  indecent  evidence,  or  were  contra- 
ry to  public  policy,  or  tended  to  immoral- 
ity, or  to  a  breach  of  some  law.     Lord 
CmnpbcU,  in   Thackoorseydass  v.  Dhond- 
mull,  6  Moore,  P.  C.  300 ;  Doolubdass  v. 
Kaniloll,  3  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  R.  39.     And 
a  few  early  decisions  in  America  inclined 
the  same  way.     Bunn  v.  Riker,  4  Johns. 
426  ;    Morgan    v.    Richards,    1    P.    A. 
Browne,  171  ;  Hasket  v.  Wootan,  1  Nott 
&  McC.  180  ;  Sheplierd  v.  Sawyer,  2  Mur- 
phy, 26  ;  Grant  u.  Hamilton,  3  McLean, 
100;   Ross   V.    Green,   4    Harring.   308; 
Duuman  v.  Strothcr,  1  Texas,  89  ;  Bar- 
ret V.  Hampton,  2  Brevard,  226.     But  a 
different  view  was  taken  in  many  States, 
and  all  ivagers  were  considered  to  be  ille- 
gal, and  contrary  to  good  policy.     Thus, 
in  CoUanier  v.  Day,  2   Vennont,  144,  a 
wager  that  a  certain  chaise  then  in  siglit 
was  the  property  of  A  and  not  of  B  was 
held  void.     And  see  Amory  v.  Gilman,  2 
Mass.  1  ;  Babcock  v.  Tliompson,  3  Pick. 
446  ;  Ball  v.  Gilbert,  12  Met.  399,  Shaw, 
C.  J.  ;  Hoit  V.  Hodge,  6  N.  H.  104  ;  Rice 
V.  Gist,  1  Strobh.  82 ;  Edgell  v.  M'Laugh- 
lin,  6  Wharton,  176  ;  Lewis  v.  Littlefield, 
15  Maine,  233;  Carrier  v.  Branan,  3  Cal. 
328.     But  however  the  common  law  may 
be,  all  wagers  are  now  forbidden  in  Eng- 
land by  statute,  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  109,  s.  18, 
(1845)  and  similar  statutes  exist  in  many 
American    States.      Unless    special   pro- 
vision was  made  therefor,  however,  they 
would    not    have -a   retrospective   opera- 
tion   upon    actions    commenced    before. 
Moon  V.  Durden,  2  Exch.  R.  22  ;  Doo- 
lubdass  V.  Ramloll,  3  Eng.  Law  &  Eq. 
E.  39. 

(e)  See  preceding  note.    And  see  ante, 
p.  139  and  notes. 


(/)  "Wagers  as  to  the  mode  of  playing, 
or  tlie  result  of  any  illegal  game,  as  box- 
ing, wrestling,  cockfighting,  &c.,  are  void 
at  common  law.  Brown  v.  Leeson,  2  H. 
Bl.  43  ;  Egerton  v.  Eurzeraan,  1  C.  &  P. 
613  ;  Kennedy  v.  Gad,  3  C.  &  P.  376  ; 
Squires  v.  Whisken,  3  Camp.  140  ;  Hunt 
I'.  Bell,  1  Bing.  1  ;  McKcon  r.  Caherty, 
1  Hall,  300  ;  Hasket  v.  Wootan,  1  Nott 
&  MeC.  180  ;  Atchison  v.  Gee,  4  McCord, 
211.  Money  lent  for  the  purpose  of  bet- 
ting cannot  be  recovered  by  the  lender  of 
the  borrower.  Peck  v.  Briggs,  3  Denio, 
107  ;  Ruckman  v.  Br}-an,  id.  340.  And 
a  note  given  for  a  gaming  debt  is  void, 
even  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  indor- 
see for  value.  Unger  v.  Boas,  13  Penn. 
St.  601. 

{ij)  Such  wagers  were  always  void  at 
common  law.  De  Costa  v.  Jones,  Cow- 
per,  729,  a  wager  as  to  the  sex  of  a  third 
person  ;  Phillips  v.  Ives,  1  Rawle,  37,  a 
wager  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  would  be 
removed  from  the  Islaiid  of  St.  Helena 
before  a  certain  time  ;  Ditchburn  i".  Gold- 
smith, 4  Campb.  152,  a  wager  that  an 
unmarried  woman  would  have  a  child  by 
a  certain  day;  Hartley  r.  Rice,  10  East, 
22,  a  wager  that  a  certain  person  would 
not  marry  witliin  a  certain  number  of 
years;  Gilbert  v.  Sykes,  16  East,  150,  a 
wager  on  the  duration  of  tlie  life  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  at  a  time  when  his  prob- 
able assassination  was  the  subject  of  spec- 
ulation ;  Evans  v.  Jones,  5  M.  &  W.  77, 
a  wager  tliat  a  certain  prisoner  would  be 
acquitted  on  trial  of  a  criminal  cliarge. 
Some  of  these  cases  may  have  also  pi'O- 
ceeded  upon  the  ground  of  public  polia/, 
and  as  having  an  injurious  tendency  in 
resjject  to  public  rights. 

(h)  Wagers  upon  the  result  of  an  elec- 
tion have  always  been  considered  as  void, 
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5.    Of  the  Sunday  law. 

In  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country,  a  view  prevails  concern- 
ing the  obligation  and  sanctity  of  Sunday  as  the  Sabbath, 
which  differs  somewhat  from  that  which  is  generally  adopted 
elsewhere  in  Christendom.  {Jio)  One  or  two  laws  were  passed 
before  England  became  Protestant ;  but  the  statute  of  29 
Charles  2,  ch.  7,  s.  1,  is  the  principal  English  statute,  [hb) 
Many  cases,  involving  many  different  questions,  have  arisen 
under  this  statute.  But  most  of  them  turn  upon  a  peculiarity 
in  its  phraseology  which  is  not  generally  copied  in  this  country. 
This  statute  enacts  that  no  person  shall  do  any  worldly  labor, 
&c.,  upon  the  Lord's  day,  "  of  their  ordinary  callings^  Hence 
any  man  may  do  any  thing,  buy,  or  sell,  or  work  in  any  way, 
on  any  part  of  Sunday,  if  not  in  his  ordinary  calling,  without 
prohibition  from  this  statute.  Some  nice  distinctions  have 
been  made  under  this  clause,  [he]     In  this  country  Sunday  laws, 


on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  being 
contrary  to  sound  policy,  and  tending  to 
impair  the  purity  of  elections.  Ball  v. 
Gilhert,  12  Met.  397;  Allen  v.  Hearn,  1 
T.  E.  .56  ;  M'Allister  v.  Hoffman,  16  S. 
&  R.  147 ;  Smyth  v.  M'Masters,  2  P.  A. 
Browne,  182;  Bunn  i\  Riker,  4  Johns. 
426  ;  Lansing  r.  Lansing,  8  Johns.  454  ; 
Vischer  v.  Yates,  11  Johns.  23  ;  Yates  v. 
Foot,  1 2  Jolms.  1  ;  Rust  r.  Gott,  9  Cowen, 
169  ;  Stoddard  r.  Martin,  1  Rhode  Is.  1  ; 
Denniston  v.  Cook,  12  Johns.  376  ;  Brush 
;;.  Keeler,  5  Wend.  2.50  ;  Lloyd  v.  Leisen- 
ring,  7  Watts,  294 ;  Wagonsellcr  v.  Sny- 
der,' 7  Watts,  343  ;  Wroth  v.  Johnson,  4 
Han-.  &  Mell.  284;  Laval  v.  Myers,  1 
Bailey,  486  ;  David  ?;.  Ransom,  1  Greene, 
383; 'Davis  r.  Jlolbmok,  1  Louis.  Ann. 
176;  Tarlton  r.  Baker,  18  Verm.  9; 
Commonwealth  v.  i'asli,  9  Dana,  31  ; 
Machir  r.  Moore,  2  (iratt.  257  ;  Foreman 
r.  JIanlwick,  10  Ala.  316;  Wiieelcr  v. 
S])enecr,  15  (.'onn.  28;  Russell  r.  I'yland, 
2  iliinipli.  131  ;  I'orter  i\  Sawyer,  I 
IIarriii;j.  517  ;  (jardner  r.  Nolen,  3  id. 
420  ;  lljckerson  r.  Uenson,  8  Missouri,  8. 
{/i(i)  Uy  tli(!  common  law  no  judicial  act 
couhl  i)e  (lone  on  Sunday.  Swan  ?.'. 
JJroomc,  1  \Vi7i.  J5I.  496,  "520 ;  3  BniT. 
1595  ;  IJaxtcr  r.  The  I'eople,  3  (Jiim.  368  ; 
Siiaw  r.  M'(;ombs,  2  I5ay,  232;  True  y. 
rhmdi  y,36  Maine,  466  ;  lliilerr.  Knglish, 
4  Stroli'li.  486;  Davis  r.  Fjsli,  1  (ireene, 
(Jowaj   406.     And   in   Story  v    Elliot,  8 
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Cow.  27,  it  was  held  that  an  award  made 
and  published  on  Sunday  was  void,  an 
award  being  a  judicial  act.  But  see  Sar- 
geant  i\  Butts,  21  Verm.  99.  But  as  to 
the  making  of  contracts  and  all  otiier  acts 
not  of  a  judicial  nature,  the  common  law 
made  no  distinction  between  Sunday  and 
any  other  day.  Rex  i\  Brotherton, 
Strange,  702 ; "  Mackally's  Case,  9  Rep. 
66  b,  Cro.  Jac.  280  ;  Waite  v.  The 
Hundred  of  Stoke,  Cro.  Jac.  496  ; 
Drury  v.  Defontaine,  1  Taunt.  131 ; 
Story  V.  Elliot,  8  Cow.  27  ;  Kepner  i\ 
Keeter,  6  Watts,  231  ;  Jolmson  v.  Day, 
17  Pick.  106;  Bloom  v.  Richards,  2  Ohio 
St.  387. 

{/lb)  The  first  statute  on  the  subject  in 
England  was  27  H.  6,  ch.  5.  This  was 
followed  bv  1  Jac.  1,  ch.  22,  sect.  28;  1 
Car.  1,  ch.'l  ;  3  Car.  1,  ch.  1 ;  29  Car.  2, 
ch.  7. 

(he)  The  language  of  the  statute  of  29 
Car.  2,  ch,  7,  sect.  1,  is,  "that  no  trades- 
man, artificer,  workman,  laborer,  or  other 
person  wliatsoever,  sliall  do  or  exercise 
any  worldly  labor,  business,  or  work  of 
their  ordinary  callings,  upon  the  Lord's 
day,  or  any  ])art  thereof,  (works  of  neces- 
sity and  charity  oidy  excepted) ;  "  and 
"  that  no  ])erson  or  persons  whatsoever 
shall  publicly  cry,  sIk)W  forth,  or  expose 
to  sale,  any  wnri's,  merchandises,  fruit, 
Jierbs,  goods,  or  chattels  whatsoever,  njion 
the  Lord's  day  or  any  part  thereof."    The 
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or  "  laws  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,"  as  they 
were  generally  called,  were  passed  in  most  of  the  colonies,  and 


first  important  case  in  England,  putting  a 
construction  upon  these  provisions,  ■was 
Drury*  v.  Defontaine,  1  Taunt.  131.  It 
was  there  deterniiued  tliat  a  sale  of  goods 
made  on  Sunday,  which  is  not  made  in 
the  ordinary  calling  of  the  vendor,  or  liis 
agent,  is  not  voiil  hy  the  stat.  29  Car.  2, 
ch.  7,  so  as  to  disable  the  vendor  from  re- 
covering the  price.  And  Munsjield,  C.  J., 
said ;  "  We  cannot  discover  that  the 
law  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  cveiy 
contract  made  on  a  Sunday  sliall  be  void, 
although  under  these  penal  statutes,  if  any 
man  in  the  exercise  of  Ms  ordinary  calling 
should  nu\ke  a  contract  on  Sumkii/,  that 
contract  would  be  void."  The  next  case 
was  Bloxsome  v.  Williams,  3  C  &  Cr. 
232,  which  was  an  action  for  a  breach  of 
wan-anty  on  the  sale  of  a  horse,  the  sale 
having  been  made  on  Sinulai/.  There, 
Bai/lei/,  J.,  said :  "  In  Drmy  i\  Defon- 
tainc,  it  was  held  that  the  vendor  of  a 
horse,  who  made  a  contract  of  sale  on  a 
Sunday,  but  not  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ordinary  calling,  might  recover  the  price. 
I  entirely  concur  in  that  decision,  but  I 
entertain  some  doubts  whether  the  statute 
applies  at  all  to  a  bargain  of  this  descrip- 
tion. I  incline  to  think  that  it  applies  to 
manual  labor  and  other  work  visibly  labo- 
rious, and  the  keeping  of  open  shops. 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  pronounce  any  de- 
cision nj)on  tliat  point."  The  case  finally 
went  off  on  other  grounds.  The  next  im- 
portant case  was  Fcnnell  v.  Eidler,  5  B. 
&  Cr.  406.  It  was  there  held  that  a  horse- 
dealer  cannot  maintain  an  action  upon  a 
contract  for  the  sale  and  warranty  of  a 
horse  made  liy  him  upon  a  Sunday.  Bay- 
ley,  J.,  in  delivering  the  oi)inion  of  the 
court,  after  adverting  to  the  language  of 
the  statute,  said :  "  The  inteiposition  of 
the  word  'business'  between  the  words 
'labor  and  work'  might  justify  a  question, 
whether  it  included  every  description  of 
the  business  of  a  man's  ordinary  calling, 
or  whether  it  was  not  confined  to  such  as 
was  manual  and  calculated  to  meet  the 
public  eye.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
in  the  act  to  show  that  it  was  passed  ex- 
clusively for  promoting  public  decency, 
and  not  for  regulating  private  conduct; 
and  though  I  expressed  a  doubt  upon  this 
point  in  Bloxsome  v.  Williams,  I  am  sat- 
isfied ujion  further  consideration  that  it 
would  be  a  narrow  construction  of  the  act, 
and  a  construction  contrary  to  its  spirit, 
to  give, it  such  a  restriction.  Labor  may 
be  private,  and  not  meet  the  public  eye, 
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and  so  not  offend  against  public  decency, 
but  it  is  equally  labor,  and  cqmdly  inter- 
feres with  a  man's  religious  duties.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  business  or  of  work. 
Each  may  be  public  and  meet  the  public 
eye;  each  may  be  private  and  concealed. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  ])osition 
of  the  word  'business'  between  those  of 
'  labor  and  work '  which  in  our  judgment 
can  justify  us  in  giving  to  it  any  thing  but 
its  ordinary  meaning;  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  every  species  of  lal>or,  business,  or 
work,  whether  public  or  private,  in  the  or- 
dinary calling  of  a  tradesman,  artificer, 
workman,  laborer,  or  other  person,  is 
within  the  prohibition  of  this  statute." 
In  Smith  v.  Sparrow,  4  Bing.  84,  Parke, 
J.,  disapproved  of  the  decision  of  Drury 
V.  Defontainc,  and  said  :  "  I  think  the 
construction  put  upon  the  statute,  in  that 
case,  too  narrow.  The  expression  'any 
icorldhj  labor'  cannot  be  confined  to  a 
man's  ordinary  calling,  but  ap])lies  to  any 
business  he  may  carry  on,  whether  in  his 
ordinary  calling  or  not."  But  no  such 
opinion  was  expressed  by  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  court,  and  this  construction 
was  entirely  rejected  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  Rex  v.  The  Inhaliitants 
of  Whitnash,  7  B.  &  Cr.  596,  where  it 
was  held  that  the  statute  only  prohibits 
labor,  business,  or  work  done  in  the  course 
of  a  man's  ordinary  calling,  and  tl^crefore 
that  a  contract  of  hiiing  made  on  a  Sun- 
day between  a  farmer  and  a  laborer  for  a 
year,  was  valid.  And  see,  to  the  same 
eft'eet,  Searfe  v.  Morgan,  4  M.  &  W.  270  ; 
Wolton  V.  Gavin,  16  Q.  B.  48  ;  Begbie  r. 
Levi,  1  Cr.  &  Jer.  1 80.  There  has  been 
some  question  as  to  what  persons  are  em- 
braced in  the  above  i5ro\isions,  under  the 
words,  "tradesman,  artificer,  workman, 
laborer,  or  other  person  whatsoever." 
In  Sandiman  v.  Breach,  7  B.  &  Cr.  96,  it 
was  held  that  drivers  and  proprietors  of 
stage-coaches  were  not  included ;  and 
therefore  that  a  contract  to  carry  a  pas- 
senger in  a  stage-coach  on  Sunday  was 
valid.  Lord  Tenterden  said  :  "  It  was 
contended,  that  under  the  words  'other 
person  or  persons '  the  drivers  of  stage- 
coaches are  included.  But  where  general 
words  follow  particular  ones,  the  rule  is 
to  constiiie  them  as  applicable  to  persons 
ejusdem  generis."  And  see,  to  the  same 
cftect,  Rex  v.  Inhabitants  of  Whitnash,  7 
B.  &  Cr.  596.  In  Peate  v.  Di<kcn,  1  Cr. 
M.  &  Ros.  422,  the  court  were  inclined  to 
hold  that  an  attorney  was  not  a  person  in-- 
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are  now  in  force  in  most  of  the  States;  but  the  prevailing  dis- 
tinction is  between  "  works  of  necessity  and  mercy,"  or  "  neces- 
sity and  charity,"  which  are  permitted,  and  all  others  which  are 
prohibited,  {hd) 


eluded  within  the  above  words,  but  the 
point  was  not  decided. 

(hd)    In     Massachusetts,    Maine,    and 
Micliigan   the  words  of  the   statute  are, 
that    "no    person   shall    do    any  manner 
of  labor,  business,  or  work,  except  only 
works   of  necessity  and   charity,  on   the 
Lord's  day."     In  New  Hampshire,  "No 
person  shall   do   any  labor,  business,  or 
work,  of  his  secular  calling,  works  of  ne- 
cessity and  mercy  only  excepted,  on  the 
Lord's  day."     In  Vermont,  "  No  person 
shall  exercise  any  secular  labor,  business, 
or  employment,  excej)t  such  only  as  works 
of  necessity  and  charity,"  on  the  Lord's 
day.     In  Connecticut,  "  No  person  sliall 
do  any  secular  business,  work,  or  labor, 
works  of  necessity  and  mercy  excepted, 
nor  keep  open  an}'  sliop,  warehouse,  or 
workliouse,  nor  expose  to  sale  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  or  any  other  prop- 
erty on   the   Lord's   day."     In  Pennsyl- 
vania, "  No  person  shall  do  or  peiform 
any  worldly  employment  or  business  what- 
soever on  the  Lord's  daj-,  commonly  called 
Sunday,  works  of  necessity  and  charity 
only  excepted."  In  Alabama,  "No  worldly 
business  or  employment,  ordinaiy  or  ser- 
vile work,  works  of  necessity  or  charity 
excepted,  sliall  be  done,  performed,  or  prac- 
tised, by  any  person  or  persons,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called 
Sunday."     In   Kentucky,  "No  work   or 
business  shall  be  done  or  performed  on  the 
sabbath  day,  unless  the  ordinary  household 
offices  of  daily  necessity,  or  other  work  of 
necessity  or  charity."     L'nder  all  the  above 
statutes,  it  is  now  quite  well  settled,  that 
all  contracts  of  every  description,  entered 
into  on  Siimlay,  :uid  not  within  the  excep- 
tions, are   unlawful  and  void.     'J1uis,  in 
Towle  /'.  Larrabee,  20  Maine,  4G4,  it  was 
held,  that  a  ])romissory  note,  made  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  given  and  received  as  the 
consideration  for  articles  pnrcliased  on  that 
day,  is  void.     And  in  Hilton  r.  Houghton, 
.3.5  Maine,  1-1.'5,  it  is  said  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  statute  to  sign  and  deliver  a  [iromis- 
sory  note  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  a  note 
so  signed  and  delivered  is,  therefore,  of  no 
validity.     And    see    Nason   /;.  Dinsniore, 
.34  Maine,  .'J!M  ;  State  c.  Snheer,  .'i.'!  Maine, 
.WJ.     Jn  Allen  r.  Doming,  14  N.  H.  i;j.3, 
itwas  held  that  the  execution  and  delivery 
of  a  promissory  note  on  Sunday,  is  "  busi- 
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ness  "  of  a  person's  "secular  calling,"  and 
as  such  is  prohibited  by  the  statute,  and 
the  note  is  void.     The  same  rule  is  well 
established   in   Vermont.     See   Lyon   v. 
Strong,  6  Verm.  219;  Lovejoy  r.  Whip- 
ple, 18  Verm.  379;  Adams  w.  Gay,  19 
Venn.    358.     In   Pattee   v.    Greeley,    13 
Mete.  284,  it  was  held  that  an  action  could 
not  be  maintained  on  a  bond  which  was  ex- 
ecuted, neither  from  necessity  nor  charity, 
on  the  Lord's  day.     AwA  Shaw,  C.  J., 
said  :  "  The  statement  of  facts  admits  that 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  tlie  execution 
of  this  bond  was  a  work  of  necessity  or 
charity.     "Was  its  execution  '  any  manner 
of  labor,  business,  or  Avork,'  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  ?     Certainly  it  was. 
The  legislature  intended  to  pi'ohibit  secu- 
lar business  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  did 
not   contine   the   prohibition   to    manual 
labor,  but  extended  it'  to  the  maldng  of 
bargains,  and   all   kinds   of  trafficking." 
The  case  of  Geer  v.  Putnam,  10  Mass. 
312,  was,  for  a  long  time,  supposed  to  have 
established  a  diflerent  nde  in  Massachu- 
setts.    But  it  may  now  be  considered  as 
overruled,  so  far  as  it  is  inconsistent  with 
Pattee  v.  Greeley,  supra.     The  same  rule 
has  been  established  in  Connec:ticut  from 
an  early  dav.     Wight  v.  Geer,  1  Root, 
474  ;   Northi-up  v.  Poot,  14  Wend.  248. 
And  in  Pennsylvania.     Morgan  v.  Rich- 
ards, 1   P.   A.  Browne,   171  ;  Kepner  v. 
Keefer,  6  Watts,  231  ;  Pox  v.  Mensch,  3 
W.  &  S.  444  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Kendig, 
2  Penn.  St.  448 ;  Berrillr.  Smith,  2  Miles, 
402  ;   Johnston   v.    The   Commonwealth, 
22   I'enn.    St.    102.     The    same   rule   is 
established   in   Alabama.     O'Donnell   v. 
Sweenev,  .'5  Ala.  4G7 ;  Shippey  v.  East- 
wood, 9' Ala.  198;  Dodson  v.  Harris,  10 
Ala.  5GG  ;  Butler  v.  Lee,   11  Ala.  885; 
Saltinarsh  v.  Tuthill,  13  Ala.  390 ;  Rainey 
V.  Capps,  22  Ala.  288.     And,  it  seems,  in 
Michigan.     Adams   v.  Ilamell,  2   Doug. 
73.     in  Kentucky,  the  rule  is  less  certain. 
In  Ray  r.  Catlett,  12  B.  Monr.  532,  Mar- 
shall, J.,  said  :  "  We  are  not  j)repared  to 
decide  that  the  mere  execution  and  de- 
livery of  a  note,  or  its  mere  aeceptanco  on 
Sunday,  is  laboring  in  any  trade  or  calling, 
unless  it  be  a  j)art  of  some  otiier  transac- 
tion done  also  on  Sunday,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  labor  in  some  trade  or  calling. 
And  if  the  mere  execution  and  delivery  of 
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There  are  but  few  reported  cases  which  illustrate  this  distinc- 
tion ;  {/le)  but   some   have  occurred  in  practice,  from  which  we 


a  note  coiiUI  be  rtccmed  such  labor,  we  arc 
satisfied  that  its  mere  aeooptaiice  coukl 
not,  and  t!ic  ])ersou  acceiitin;^''  it  would 
not  be  involved  in  any  conse(jucnce  of  a 
breaeli  of  the  law  by  the  other,  unless  he 
knew  that  the  note  had  been  made  as  well 
as  delivered  on  Sunday."  But  in  Slade 
V.  Arnold,  14  B.  Monr.  287,  it  was  held 
that  all  contracts,  having  for  their  consider- 
ation, or  any  ])art  of  it,  the  ]ierformance  of 
any  work  or  lalior  on  Sunday,  were  void. 
And  in  Murpliy  i'.  Simpson,  14  B.  Monr. 
419,  it  was  held  that  an  exchange  of  horses 
on  Sunday  was  a  violation  of  the  statute, 
and  void.  In  New  York,  tlie  statute  pro- 
vides, that  there  "shall  not  be  any  servile 
hilioring  or  working  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  called  Sunday,  excepting  works  of 
necessity  or  charity ;  "  and  "  no  person 
shall  expose  to  sale  any  wares,  merchan- 
dise, fruit,  herbs,  goods,  or  chattels,  on 
Sunday,  except  meats,  milk,  and  fish, 
which  may  be  sold  at  any  time  before  nine 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning."  Under 
these  provisions  it  is  held,  first,  that  any 
contract  which  has  for  its  consideration 
the  doing  of  ordinary  work  or  labor  on 
Sunday,  is  void ;  second,  that  any  con- 
tract which  involves  the  exposing  to  sale 
of  any  wares,  &c.,  on  Sunday,  is  void. 
Thus  'in  Watts  v.  Van  Ness,  1  Plill,  76,  it 
was  held  that  a  contract  to  perform  labor 
on  Sunday  as  an  attorney's  clerk,  was 
void,  and  no  compensation  could  be  re- 
covered. And  see  Palmer  v.  The  City  of 
New  York,  2  Sandf.  .318.  So  in  Smith 
V.  Wilcox,  19  Barb.  581,  it  was  held  that 
a  contract  to  publish  an  advertisement  in 
a  newspaper  issued  on  Sunday  wa.s  un- 
lawful and  void,  as  invoh'ing  a  violation 
of  botli  tlic  above  provisions.  But  con- 
tracts which  are  not  liable  to  either  of 
these  objections  may  be  made  on  Sunday 
as  well  as  any  otlier  day.  Thus,  in  Boyn- 
ton  V.  Page,  13  Wend.  425,  it  was  held 
that  the  prohibition  against  erposim/  to  sale, 
on  Sunda}',  any  goods,  chattels,  &c.,  ex- 
tends only  to  the  piihlic  exposure  of  com- 
modities to  sale  in  the  streets  or  stores, 
shops,  warehouses,  or  market-places,  and 
has  no  reference  to  mere  jirivate  contracts, 
made  without  vjolating,  or  tending  to 
pi'oduce  a  violation,  of  the  public  order 
and  solemnity  of  the  day  ;  and,  therefore, 
tluit  a  private  transfer  of  personal  property 
made  on  Sunday  was  valid.  In  Ohio, 
the  statute  provides,  "  that  if  any  person 
shall  be  found,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 


commonly  called  Sunday,  at  common  labor, 
works  of  necessity  and  charity  only  ex- 
ce]ited,  he  shall  he  fined  in  a  sum  not 
exceeding  five  dollars,  nor  less  than  one 
dollar."  In  the  case  of  the  City  of  Cin- 
cinnati V.  Rice,  15  Ohio,  225,  it  was  held 
that  the  prohibition  of  "common  labor" 
in  the  aliove  statute,  embraces  the  business 
of  "  trading,  bartering,  selling,  or  buying 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise."  In 
Bloom  V.  Richards,  2  Ohio  St.  387,  over- 
ruling Sellers  v.  Dugan,  18  Ohio,  489,  it 
was  held  tliat  a  contract  entered  into  on 
Sunday,  for  the  sale  of  land,  was  valid. 
But  the  court  said  :  "  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that,  because  a  Sunday  contract  may 
be  valid,  therefore  business  may  be  trans- 
acted upon  that  as  upon  other  days  ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  a  merchant  may  lawfully 
keep  open  store  for  the  disposition  of  his 
goods  on  the  Sabljath.  To  wait  upon  his 
customers,  and  receive  and  sell  his  wares, 
is  the  common  labor  of  a  mercliant ;  and 
there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  pur- 
suing this  avocation,  and  the  case  of  a 
single  sale  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
business."  And  see  Swisher  v.  Williams, 
"Wright,  754.  In  Indiana,  however,  where 
the  statute  is  precisely  like  that  in  Ohio, 
it  is  held  that  all  contracts  made  on 
Sunday  are  void.  Link  v.  Clemmens,  7 
Blackf.  479 ;  Reynolds  v.  Stevenson,  4 
Ind.  619. 

(he)  In  Flagg  v.  Millbury,  4  Cush.  243, 
it  was  held  to  l)e  a  work  of  necessitj'  and 
charity  to  repair  a  defect  in  a  highway, 
whicli  endangers  the  pubhc  safety.  And 
Wilde,  J.,  said  :  "By  the  word  '  necessity ' 
in  the  exception,  we  are  not  to  understand 
a  physical  and  al)solute  necessity ;  but  a 
moral  fitness  and  j^rojjriety  of  the  work 
and  labor  done,  under  the  circumstances 
of  any  particular  case,  may  well  l)e  deemed 
necessity  within  the  statute  ;  and  so  it  was 
decided,  in  the  constniction  of  a  similar 
exception,  in  the  prohibition  against  trav- 
elling on  the  Lord's  day,  in  tlie  statute  of 
1791,  c.  58,  §  2.  Commonwealth  ;-.  Knox, 
6  Mass.  76  ;  Pearce  r.  Atwood,  13  Mass. 
354.  Now,  when  a  defect  in  the  higliway 
is  discovei'ed  on  the  Lord's  day,  wliieh 
may  endanger  the  limbs  and  the  lives  of 
travellers,  it  is  not  only  morally  fit  and 
proper  that  it  should  be  immediately  re- 
paired, but  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
town  which  is  bound  to  keep  the  jiighway 
in  repair,  to  cause  it  so  to  be  done,  or  to 
adopt  means  to  guard  against  the  danger, 
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should  infer  some  change  of  sentiment  on  this  subject.  For- 
merly there  were  many  instances  of  persons  punished  for  bak- 
ing provisions,  or  slaughtering  animals,  even  in  hot  weather, 
on  Sunday ;  but  we  have  heard  of  nothing  of  the  kind  of 
late. 

Another  question  has  been  before  the  courts,  and  though  not 
reported,  we  should  think  it  admitted  of  a  definite  answer. 
Are  there  certain  things,  of  themselves,  works  of  necessity  or 
mercy  ?  We  should  say  few  or  none ;  funerals  would  be,  or 
baptisms,  or  other  religious  services  as  appropriate  to  the  day. 
But  piaking  a  will,  for  example,  would  be  so,  only  when  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case  made  it  so.  (/// )  And  some 
question  has  arisen,  whether  the  celebration  of  marriage  on 
Sunday  be  a  violation  of  law.  It  is  the  rule  in  this  country  that 
marriage  is  a  civil  contract.  But  it  is  generally  believed  that 
it  may  be  lawfully  entered  into  on  Sunday,  either  because  the 
frequency  of  the  thing  has  in  some  measure  protected  it  by  a 
usage,  and  the  consequences  of  an  opposite  view  would  be  dis- 
astrous, or  because  the  contract  of  marriage  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
continuing  contract,  and  may  be  regarded  as  made  every  suc- 
ceeding day  as  long  as  the  parties  cohabit.  But,  regarded  as  a 
question  of  strict  law,  it  might  be  found  not  without  its  diffi- 
culties. {Jig-) 


until  it  can  be  done ;  and  work  and  laboi" 
for  this  ])uri)Osc  is  no  violation  of  the  law 
or  of  religious  duty."  In  IIoo]ier  v.  Ed- 
wards, 18  Ala.  280,  it  was  held  that  if  the 
exigency  of  a  case  be  such  as  to  render  it 
necessary  that  a  creditor,  in  order  to  save 
his  debt,  or  procure  indemnity  a^i'ainst 
liability,  should  contract  with  his  debtor 
on  Sunday,  such  contract  is  not  void,  but 
comes  within  the  savin;^  of  the  statute; 
and  it  is  the  province  of  the  jury  to  deter- 
mine whcth(.'r,  under  all  the  ])roof,  it  was 
justified  by  tiie  necessity  of  the  case.  In 
Jjo^'an  /•.  Matlicws,  fi  I'enn.  St.  41  7,  it  was 
held,  that  "the  hire  of  a  carriage  on  a 
Sunday,  by  a  son,  to  visit  his  father, 
creates  a  lei^al  contract,"  there  beiii};  no 
evidence  to  show  that  tiie  journey  was  a 
trip  or  excursion  of  jilcasure.  But  in 
.Johnslon  r.  The  Coniiuonwridth,  22  IVnn. 
St.  102,  it  was  iichi  that  ilrivin;^-  an  omni- 
bus, as  a  public  conveyance,  daily  and 
every  day,  is  worldly  employment,  and 
not  a  work  of  charity  or  necessity,  within 
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the  meaning;  of  the  act  of  1794,  and  there- 
fore not  lawful  on  Sunday.  And  in  Phil- 
lijis  V.  Innes,  4  CI.  &  Fin.  234,  it  was  held 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  England,  that 
an  apprentice  to  a  barber  could  not  be 
lawfully  recpiired  to  attend  his  master's 
slioj)  on  Sunihiys  for  the  j)ur[)ose  of  shaving 
the  customers,  that  not  being  work  of 
necessity  or  luercy  or  charity.  Lord  Cot- 
tenliam  said  :  "  This  work  is  not  a  work  of 
necessity,  nor  is  it  a  work  of  mercy  ;  it  is 
one  of  mere  convenience."  In  Ularyv. 
The  AVashington,  Crabbe,  204,  it  was  held 
that  a  seaman  was  bound  to  work  on  Sun- 
day, the  nature  of  the  service  re(iuiring  it. 

(/;/■)   See  2  Hall's  Am.  Law  Jour.  408. 

(/)//)  //(  re  Gangwere's  Estate,  14  Penn. 
St.  417,  it  was  a(lmitted,  that  a  marriage 
celebrated  on  Snn<lay  was  valid  ;  but  upon 
tlie  question,  whether  a  mari-iage  settle- 
ment, executed  at  tiie  same  time,  was 
valid,  the  court  were  ecjually  divided,  and 
gave  no  ojiinion. 
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It  seems  now  to  be  conceded  that  a  contract  which  is  made 
in  violation  of  the  express  provisions  of  the  Lord's  day  acts,  is 
void,  like  any  other  illegal  and  prohibited  conti-act.  [hh)  For 
many  years  the  rule  prevailed  in  Massachusetts,  that  while  the 
acting  party,  as  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note  for  example, 
was  liable  to  punishment,  the  note  itself  was  valid.  A  recent 
decision,  however,  has  put  the  law  in  that  State  in  harmony 
with  the  generally  prevailing  view.  [Jii)  Where  a  schedule  of 
])roperty  was  to  be  annexed  to  an  assignment  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors  by  the  terms  of  the  assignment,  and  was  so  an- 
nexed on  Sunday,  it  was  held,  in  Massachusetts,  valid  as 
against  a  subsequent  attaching  creditor.  (/(/)  It  may  be  doubted, 
whether  such  would  be  the  doctrine  of  this  court  since  the  case 
above  referred  to  of  Pattee  v.  Greeley. 

A  more  difficult  question  has  arisen,  which  cannot  be  posi- 
tively answered  on  authority.  It  may  be  stated  thus :  If  A 
makes  a  bargain  with  B,  prohibited  by  the  Sunday  law  and 
therefore  void,  and  B,  by  means  which  this  bargain  gives  him, 
and  by  an  abuse  of  the  bargain  on  his  part,  commits  a  wrong 
against  A,  is  A  barred  by  his  illegal  conduct  from  getting  re- 
dress for  the  wrong  ?  Thus,  if  A  lets  a  horse  to  B  on  Sunday 
to  go  from  C  to  D  and  nowhere  else,  it  is  certain  that  A  cannot 
recover  for  the  hire  of  the  horse.  But  if  B  drives  him  from  D 
to  E,  and  by  hard  driving,  a  part  of  which  is  on  this  added 
route,  B  kills  the  horse,  can  A  now  recover?  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  holds  that  A  cannot  recover,  partly  be- 
cause the  action,  though  sounding  in  tort,  is  in  fact  for  dam- 
ages for  breach  of  contract,  but  mainly  because  the  plaintiff 
must  found  his  right  of  action  upon  his  own  wrong-doing  in 
the  first  place,  and  by  that  wrong-doing  enabled  the  defendant 
to  do  his  wrong,  {hk)  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  held  that  the  property  in  the  horse  remained  in  the 
original  owner,  and  that  the  driving  of  it  to  another  place  than 


(///()  It  is  to  be  ol5scrved,  that  neither  the  Verm.  219;  Robeson  i\  French,  12  Mete. 

English  statute,  nor  tliose  of  this  countiy,  24  ;  Gregg  v.  Wpnan,  4  Cush.  322. 
expressly  declare  that  contracts  made  on         (hi)   Pattee   v.   Greely,   13  Mete.  284. 

Sunday  shall  be  void.     But  the  pi'inciple  And  see  supra,  n.  (hd). 
is  ^yell  settled,  and  of  general  application,         (Itj)  Clapp  v.  Smitli,  16  Pick.  247. 
that  all  contracts  made  in  violation  of  a         (hk)  Gregg  r.  "Wymau,  4  Gush.  322. 
statute  arc  void.     Lyon  v.  iVrmstrong,  6 
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that  bargained  for  was  a  conversion,  for  which  trover  would 
lie.  (hi)  The  question  presents  much  difficulty,  and  collateral 
decisions  and  strong  arguments  apply  on  each  side  of  it;  but 
upon  the  whole,  we  incline  to  the  view  held  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

What  constitutes  the  "  Lord's  day,"  within  the  provisions  of 
these  statutes,  is  usually  determined  by  exact  definition  by  the 
statute  itself.  Sometimes  this  is  different  for  different  purposes. 
In  Massachusetts,  no  labor,  &c.,  is  to  be  done  "  between  the 
midnight  preceding  and  sunsetting  on  the  Lord's  day,"  but  no 
civil  process  can  be  served  between  the  midnight  preceding  and 
the  midnight  following  that  day.  (hm)  Under  this  statute  it  has 
been  held  that  a  mortgage  deed  executed,  acknowledged,  and 
recorded,  after  sunset  on  Sunday  evening,  was  not  void  as 
against  an  attaching  creditor,  (/m)  In  Connecticut,  the  Lord's 
day  has  been  defined  as  continuing  from  daybreak  to  the  clos- 
ing of  daylight  on  Sunday,  (ho) 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  York  and  some  other  States  it  is 
provided,  that  the  Sunday  laws  shall  not  apply  to  those  persons 
who  conscientiously  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as 
the  Sabbath,  if  they  do  not  disturb  others  in  their  observance 
of  Sunday.  But  in  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  there  is 
no  such  exception  ;  and  it  has  been  contended  that  the  Sunday 
laws  of  those  States  were  in  this  respect  in  violation  of  that 
provision  in  their  constitutions  which  guarantees  freedom  of  re- 
ligious profession  and  worship  to  all  mankind.  But  this  view 
has  not  been  sustained  by  the  courts,  (hp) 

If  a  contract  is  commenced  on  Sunday,  but  not  completed 
till  a  subsequent  day,  or  if  it  merely  grew  out  of  a  transaction 
which  took  i)lace  on  Sunday,  it  is  not  for  this  reason  void,  (hq) 
Thus,  if  a  not(!  is  signed  on  Sunday,  its  validity  is  not  impaired 

{1,1}    Wco.luKin  r.  I[iil,l);inl,5  F(,st.  f)7.  (///*)   Coinmonwoiiltli  v.  Wolf,  .3  S.  &  R. 

{lull}    111  N'lisoii  r.  l)iiisiiioi-c,  ;J4  Maine,  48;   City  Coiiin'il  r.  JJciijamin,  2   Strol)h. 

39i,  it  was  lii'lil  that  a  cuiitract,  ]inn'(.'(l  to  508;    Speclit    v.   The  Coinmoiiwealth,   8 

liavt!  lic'cu  iiiaili-  on  the  Lord's  (hiy,  is  not  Peiin.  St.  .'il^. 

tlicreliy  rendereil  invalid,  unless  it  i)e  also         {Ik/)  Staekpolo  ?'.  Symonds,  3  Fost.  229 ; 

iiroved   that   it  was  made  hef'ore  snnset.  Adams  «,'.   (Jay,   19    Verm.  358;  Goss  v. 

Tiiu  presumption  is  that  it  was  made  on  Whitney,  24  Verm.  187  ;  Butler  v.  Lee, 

that  part  of  the  day  in  which  it  was  lawful  11  Ahi.  885  ;  Bloxsome  ?'.  Williams,  3  B. 

to  do  it.     Jliller  r.  Kii;;lish,  4  Strolih.  480.  &  Cr.  232.     And  see  Smith  v.  Sparrow,  4 

(//)/)   Tracy  ?-.  Jeiiks,  15  i'ick.  4fi5.  Bing.  84. 

{Ill))   Kox  /•.  Ahi'l,  2  Conn.  541. 
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if  it  be  not  delivered  on  that  day.  [hr)  Whether  a  contract  en- 
tered into  on  Sunday  will  be  rendered  valid  by  a  subsequcjit 
recognition,  is  not  clear  upon  the  authorities,  (hs) 

When  a  contract  of  sale  is  made  on  Sunday  and  the  prop- 
erty is  delivered  to  the  vendee,  but  the  price  is  not  paid,  the 
question  will  arise  whether  the  property  so  delivered  becomes 
the  property  of  the  vendee,  and  whether  he  will  be  allowed  to 
retain  it  without  paying  the  price.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  both  of  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, though  there  is  some  conllict  in  the  authorities,  [ht) 


(hr)  Hilton  v.  Houghton,  35  Maine,143  ; 
Lovcjoy  r.  Whipple,  18  Venn.  379  ;  Com- 
monwealth V.  Kendig,  2  Penn.  St.  448  ; 
Clougli  V.  Davis,  9  N.  H.  500. 

(hs)  See  Adams  v.  Gay,  19  Verm.  358  ; 
Allen  V.  Doming,  14  N.  II.  433;  Sliippey 
V.  Eastwood,  9  Ala.  198.  And  see  next 
note. 

(ht)  In  Smith  v.  Bean,  15  N.  H.  577, 
Parker,  C.  J.,  referring  to  a  eontraet  of 
sale  made  on  Siindaj^,  said  :  "  It  is  gener- 
ally said  of  such  an  illegal  contract,  that 
it  is  void.  If  this  were  so,  and  the  con- 
tract, in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  were 
void,  no  property  would  pass  by  it ;  the 
vendor  might  reclaim  the  property  at  will, 
and,  being  his  property,  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  attachment  and  levy  by  his  credi- 
tors, in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  attempt 
to  sell  had  never  been  made.  But  this  is 
not  wliat  is  intended  by  such  phraseology. 
The  transaction  being  illegal,  the  law 
leaves  the  parties  to  sutler  tlie  conse- 
quences of  their  illegal  acts.  The  contract 
is  void,  so  far  as  it  is  attempted  to  be 
made  the  foundation  of  legal  proceedings. 
The  law  will  not  interfere  to  assist  the 
vendor  to  recover  the  price.  The  contract 
is  void  for  any  such  purpose.  It  will  not 
sustain  an  action  by  the  vendee  upon  any 
warranty  or  fraud  in  the  sale.  It  is  void 
in  that  respect.  The  principle  shows  that 
the  law  will  not  aid  the  vendor  to  recover 
the  possession  of  the  property,  if  he  have 
parted  with  it.  The  vendee  has  the  pos- 
session, as  of  his  own  property,  by  the 
assent  of  the  vendor ;  and  the  law  leaves 
the  paities  M'here  it  finds  them.  If  the 
vendor  sliould  attempt  to  retake  the  prop- 
erty without  process,  the  law,  finding  tiiat 
the  vendee  had  a  possession  which  could 
not  be  controverted,  would  give  a  remedy 
for  the  violation  of  that  possession.  Wiien, 
then,  it  is  said  that  the  contract  is  void, 
the  language  is  used  with  reference  to  the 


cjuestLon,  whether  there  is  any  legal  remedy 
upon  it."  But  in  tlie  well-considered  case 
of  Adams  v.  Gay,  19  Venn.  358,  it  was 
held  that,  in  all  cases  of  contracts  entered 
into  upon  Sunday,  if  either  party  have 
done  any  thing  in  execiUion  of  a  contract, 
it  is  competent  for  liim,  upon  another  day, 
to  demand  of  the  other  party  a  return  of 
tlie  thing  delivered,  or,  where  that  is  im- 
practicable, compensation ;  and,  if  the 
other  partj  refuse,  the  original  contract 
becomes  thereby  affirmed,  and  the  same 
rights  and  liabilities  are  induced  as  if  the 
contract' had  been  made  upon  the  latter 
day.  This  is  an  indispensable  exception 
to  the  general  ride  in  regard  to  illegal 
contracts,  in  order  to  secure  parties  from 
fraud  and  overreaching,  which  would 
otherwise  be  practised  upon  Sunday  by 
those  who  know  their  contracts  are  void, 
and  that  tliey  are  not  liable  civiliter  for 
even  frauds  practised  upon  that  day.  In 
Williams  v.  Tanl,  6  Bing.  653,  the  de- 
fendant kept  a  heifer  which  he  had  bought 
of  a  drover  on  Sunday,  and  afterwards 
made  a  promise  to  pay  for.  Held,  that 
having  kept  tlie  beast,  he  was  liable  at  all 
events  on  a  quantum  meruit,  notwithstand- 
ing the  contract  made  on  Sundav.  But 
in  Simpson  v.  NichoUs,  3  M.  &  W.  240, 
where,  to  a  count  for  goods  sold  and  de- 
livered, the  defendant  pleaded  that  they 
were  goods  sold  and  delivered  to  him  by 
the  ])laintilf,  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  on  a 
Sunday,  contrary  to  the  statute;  and  the 
])laintirt'  ix'plied  that  the  defendant,  after 
the  sale  and  delivery  of  tlie  goods,  kept 
them  for  his  own  use,  without  returning 
or  offering  to  return  them,  and  had  tliere- 
by  become  liable  to  pay  so  mucli  as  they 
were  reasoiwbly  worth,  the  court  held  that 
the  replication  was  bad,  and  doubts  were 
expressed  whether  Williams  r.  Paul  was 
correctly  decided.  In  Dodson  r.  Harris, 
10  Ala.  566,  where  a  horse  was  sold  on 
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A  question  has  been  made  also  whether  the  invalidity  of  a 
contract  made  on  Sunday  can  be  set  up  against  an  innocent 
party,  as  the  innocent  indorsee  of  a  note  made  on  Sunday. 
We  think  not;  but  this  question  is  not  settled,  [hn)  But  it 
seems  that  an  official  bond,  executed  on  Sunday,  is  not  void 
as  to  the  parties  to  be  thereby  protected,  {hv) 


6.    Of  maintenance  and  champerty. 

Maintenance  and  champerty  are  offences  at  common  law; 
and  contracts  resting  upon  them  are  void.  But  those  offences, 
if  not  less  common  in  fact,  as  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  are, 
are  certainly  less  frequent  in  their  appearance  before  judicial 
tribunals  than  formerly  ;  and  recent  decisions  have  considera- 
bly qualified  the  law  in  relation  to  them.  Still,  however,  they 
are  offences,  and  contracts  which  rest  upon  them  are  void. 
Maintenance  in  particular  seems  now  to  be  confined  to  the 
intermeddling  of  a  stranger  in  a  suit,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring 
up  strife  and  continuing  litigation,  [i)     Nor  is  *any  one  liable 


Sunday,  and  a  note  taken  for  the  pur- 
chase-money on  tlie  same  day,  it  was  held 
that  both  the  contract  and  tlie  note  were 
void,  and  though  the  purchaser  retained 
the  horse  in  his  ])ossession  witliout  objec- 
tion or  demand  by  the  seller,  the  law  will 
not  impt;)  a  promise,  to  ]iay  the  stipulated 
price,  or  what  the  horse  is  reasonably 
worth.  But  the  contract  beinj^  void,  no 
projieity  passed  to  tlie  vendee,  and  lie 
would  l)c  chargeal)le  in  trocer  upon  proof 
of  demand  aiul  refusal,  or  in  assumpsit 
upon  an  exjjress  ])ron)ise  to  jiay,  subse- 
quently made,  in  consideration  of  the  re- 
tention of  the  horse.  In  Scai'fe  r.  JNIorgan, 
4  M.  &  \V.  27(1,  it  was  lieid  that  where  a 
contract,  tiu;  execution  of  which  gave  a 
lien  on  property,  was  made  and  executed 
on  ftiindiiy,  altiioiigh  the  contract  was 
void,  lb<!  lien  attaehe<l.  See  further,  Sum- 
ner /•.  Jones,  24  Verm.  .'517  ;  JUo.xsome  r. 
Williams,  ."J  15.  &  Ch-.  2;J2  ;  Moore  u.  Ken- 
dall, 1    ('hand.  3.'). 

(/(/()  See  JJIoxsome  ?-.  Williams,  .3  B.  & 
Cr.  2.32;  Fennel!  ?-.  Kiddle,  .5  |{.  &  Cr. 
400;  Begbic!  i\  Levi,  1  Cr.  &  Jer.  180; 
Allen  r.  Deming,  14  N.  U.  1.3.3;  Salt- 
inar^h  r.  Tulhill,  13  Ala.  3!)0. 

(/('•)  Commonwealth  v.  Kendig,  2  Beiin. 
St.  448. 

[2G0] 


(/)  See  on  this  suliject,  Masters  v.  Mil- 
ler, 4  T.  R.  .340;  Flight  v.  Leman,  4  Q. 
B.  883;  Bell  v.  Smith,  5  B.  &  C.  188; 
Williamson  v.  Henley,  6  Bing.  299.  It 
has  been  considered  maintenance  for  an 
attorney  to  agree  to  save  a  party  harmless 
from  costs,  provided  he  be  allowed  one 
half  of  the  proceeds  of  tlie  suit  in  case  of 
success.  Masters, /h  ?-c,  4  Dowl.  18.  And 
see  Harrington  v.  Long,  2  My.  &  K.  590. 
But  one  may  lawfully  agree  to  promote  a 
suit,  where  he  has  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  himself  interested,  although  in  fact 
he  is  not  so.  Findon  r.  Parker,  11  M.  & 
W.  07.').  Li  Call  V.  Calef,  13  Met.  302, 
it  ajipeared  that  A  had  an  interest  in 
the  exclusive  use  in  Mauchester,  N.  H., 
of  a  certain  patent  machine,  and  B  had 
an  interest  in  tiie  exclusive  use  of  the  same 
machine  in  Lowell.  S  was  using  said 
machine  in  IManchester,  without  right.  A 
gave  to  H  a  power  of  attorney,  authorizing 
him  to  tMke  siicli  steps  in  A's  name  as  B 
might  judge  to  be  necessary  or  exjiedient, 
by  suit  at  law  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  S 
from  using,  letting,  or  selling  said  machine 
in  Manchester,  and  also  aiUhoriziiig  li  to 
sell  to  S  the  right  to  use  said  machine  in 
Mancliester.  And  by  a  parol  agreement 
between  A  and  B,  B  was  to  have,  as  his 
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to  this  charge  who  gives  honest  advice  to  go  to  law,  or  ad- 
vances money  from  good  motives  to  siipjiort  a  suit,  or  if  he 
stands  towards  the  person  who  is  the  party  to  the  suit  in  any 
intimate  relation,  as  of  landlord,  father  or  son,  or  master,  or 
husband,  (j) 

Champerty  is  treated  as  a  worse  offence:  for  by  this  a 
stranger  supplies  money  to  carry  on  a  suit,  on  condition  of  shar- 
ing in  the  land  or  other  property  gained  by  it.  And  contracts 
of  this  sort  are  set  aside  both  at  law  and  in  equity.  And  any 
agreements  to  pay  part  of  the  sum  recovered,  whether  by  com- 
mission or  otherwise,  on  consideration  either  of  money  ad- 
vanced to  maintain  a  suit,  or  services  rendered,  or  information 
given,  or  evidence  furnished,  come  within  the  definition  of 
champerty,  (k)  And  this  has  also  been  extended  *to  cover 
many  cases  of  the  purchase  of  a  doubtful  title  to  land,  by  a 
stranger,  of  one  not  in  possession,  and  of  land  which  he  who 
has  possession  holds  adversely  to  the  title  purchased.  (/) 


compensation  foi-  his  services  under  said 
power  of  attorney,  one  half  of  what  he 
should  recover  or  receive  of  S.  B  ren- 
dered services  under  said  power,  for  which 
he  was  entitled  by  said  parol  agreement 
to  $25.  A  afterwards  assigned  his  right 
to  tlic  use  of  said  machine  to  C,  with  no- 
tice of  B's  claim  on  A,  and  with  authority 
to  C  to  revoke  said  power  of  attorney  to 
B,  upon  paying  B  $25.  C  promised  B 
to  pay  liim  said  sum,  and  B  consented  to 
the  revocation  of  the  power  of  attorney. 
B  afterwards  brought  an  action  against  C 
to  recover  said  sum  of  $25.  Held,  that 
the  j)arol  agreement  between  A  and  B 
was  not  illegal  and  void  on  the  ground  of 
maintenance  and  champerty,  but  was  a 
valid  agreement,  since  the  unautliorizcd 
use  of  the  patent  in  either  place  would 
diminish  the  value  and  jjrofits  of  tlie  jiat- 
ent  in  the  other,  and  therefore  B  had  a 
direct  interest  in  preventing  the  violation 
of  the  patent  right;  that  C's  jiromise  to 
pay  B  said  sum  was  on  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient consideration ;  and  that  the  action 
could  be  maintained. 

( /)  Perine  r.  Dunn,  .3  Johns.  Ch. 
508  ;  Tliallhimcr.  v.  Brinckerhotf,  3  Cow. 
647. 

{k)  Stanley  v.  Jones,  7  Bing.  3G9 ; 
Thurston  v.  Pcrcival,  1  Pick.  415;  La- 
throp  r.  Amherst  Bank,  9  Met.  489,  an 
excellent  case  on  this  subject ;  Byrd  v. 
Odem,  9  Ala.  755 ;  Satterlec  v.  Frazer,  2 


Sandf.  141 ;  Hollowa}'  v.  Lowe,  7  Porter, 
488 ;  Key  ii.  Vattier,  1  Ham.  58 ;  Paist  v. 
Larue,  4  Litt.  417.  It  has  been  held  in 
Kentucky,  that  a  contract  by  a  client  to 
pay  hi.s  attorney  "a  sura  equal  to  one 
tcntli  of  tlie  amount  recovered,"  was  not 
void  for  champerty.  Evans  i'.  Bell,  6 
Dana,  479  ;  Williite  v.  Roberts,  4  ]:)ana, 
172. 

(/)  This  was  forbidden  by  the  English 
Stat.  32  lleniy  8,  c.  9,  against  buying  up 
l)retendcd  titles,  which  was  at  an  early 
day  enacted  in  some  American  States, 
and  in  others  adopted  by  practice.  See 
Brinley  v.  Whiting,  5  Pick.  353 ;  Whita- 
ker  V.  Cone,  2  Johns.  Cas.  58;  Belding  v. 
Pitkin,  2  Caines,  147  ;  ]McGa(m  v.  An- 
keny,  11  111.558.  But  see  Creshiger  r. 
Lessee  of  Welch,  15  Ohio,  156;  Edwards 
V.  Parkhurst,  21  Vermont,  472  ;  Dunbar 
?•.  McEnll,  9  Humph.  505.  Tiie  English 
statute  of  32  Hen.  8,  c.  9,  on  the  subject 
of  cliam]ierty  is  not  in  force  in  IMississippi. 
In  ordei',  therefore,  to  avoid  a  contract  on 
the  ground  of  cliamperty,  tlie  common 
law  otlence  must  be  complete,  to  consti- 
tute which  it  must  not  only  be  jtroved  that 
there  was  adverse  possession  at  the  time 
of  sale,  but  that  the  pm-chaser  had  knowl- 
edge of  such  adverse  possession  ;  this  is 
especially  the  case  where  the  land  granted 
was  in  forest  and  wild  at  the  time  of  the 
grant.  Sessions  v.  lleynolds,  7  Sm.  & 
Mar.  132.     In  many  States  such  a  trans- 
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SECTION    XIII. 

OF   FRAUD. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasioii  to  remark,  that  fraud  avoids 
every  contract,  and  annuls  every  transaction ;  and  to  illustrate 
this  principle  in  its  relation  to  many  of  the  kinds  of  contracts 
which  Y»^e  have  already  considered.  But  there  are  some  general 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  fraud,  especially  ^vhen  considered  as 
a  defence  to  an  action  brought  upon  a  contract,  which  we  would 
now  make,  avoiding  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  said, 
as  far  as  may  be. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  distinction  in  the  civil  law 
between  dolus  mains  and  dolus  bonus  is  unknown  to  the  com- 
mon law ;  and  it  is  true  that  we  have  no  such  distinction  ex- 
pressed in  words  which  are  an  exact  translation  of  the  Latin 
words.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  distinction  is  itself,  substan- 
tially, a  part  not  only  of  the  common  law,  but  necessarily  of 
every  code  of  human  law.  For  it  is  precisely  the  distinction 
between  that  kind  and  measure  of  craft  and  cunning  which  the 
law  deems  it  impossible  or  inexpedient  to  detect  and  punish, 
and  therefore  leaves  unrecognized,  and  *that  worse  kind  and 
higher  degree  of  craft  and  cunning  which  the  law  prohibits,  and 
of  which  it  takes  away  all  the  advantage  from  him  by  whom 
it  is  practised. 

The  law  of  morality,  which  is  the  law  of  God,  acknowledges 
but  one  principle,  and  that  is  the  duty  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
would  lh;it  others  should  do  to  us,  and  this  principle  absolutely 
cxchah's  and  proiiibils  all  cunning;  if  we  mean  by  this  word 
any  aslulcncss  j)ractised  by  any  one  for  his  own  exclusive  ben- 
chi.  But  this  would  be  perfection;  and  the  law  of  God  re- 
(juires  it  because  it  recpiircs  perA^ction  ;  that  is,  it  sets  up  a  per- 
fect standard,  and  rcfpiircs  a  constant  and  continual  eliort  to 
appr();ich  it.  Jiui  liuiuiui  law,  or  munici|val  law,  is  the  rule 
which  men  rcfiuire  each  other  to  t)l)ey ;  and  it  is  of  its  essence 

notion  never  was  considered  ilio;,'al.     See     r.   Wliitnian,  6  Einn.  41G;  Iladdiuk  v. 
Frizzle  v.  Veacli,  1   JJaiiii,  211;  Stocver     Wiliiuirtii,  5  N.  11.  181. 
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that  it  should  have  an  efFectual  sanction,  by  itself  providing 
that  a  certain  punishment  should  be  administered  by  men,  or 
certain  adverse  consequences  take  place,  as  the  direct  effect  of 
a  breach  of  this  law.  If  therefore  the  municipal  law  were 
identical  with  the  law  of  God,  or  adopted  all  its  requirements, 
one  of  three  consequences  must  flow  therefrom  ;  either  the  law 
would  become  confessedly,  and  by  a  common  understanding, 
powerless  and  dead  as  to  a  part  of  it ;  or  society  would  be  con- 
stantly employed  in  visiting  all  its  members  with  punishment; 
or,  if  the  law  annulled  whatever  violated  its  principles,  a  very 
great  part  of  human  transactions  would  be  rendered  void. 
Therefore  the  municipal  lav/  leaves  a  vast  proportion  of  un- 
questionable duty  to  motives,  sanctions,  and  requirements  very 
different  from  those  which  it  supplies.  And  no  man  has  any 
right  to  say,  that  whatever  human  law  does  not  prohibit,  that 
he  has  a  right  to  do ;  for  that  only  is  right  which  violates  no 
law,  and  there  is  another  law  besides  human  law.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  any  one  reasonably  insist,  that  whatever  one 
should  do  or  should  abstain  from  doing,  this  may  properly  be 
made  a  part  of  the  municipal  law,  for  this  law  must  necessarily 
fail  to  do  all  the  great  good  that  it  can  do  and  therefore  should, 
if  it  attempts  to  do  that  which,  while  society  and  human  nature 
remain  what  they  are  it  cannot  possibly  accomplish. 

It  follows  that  a  certain  amount  of  selfish  cunning  passes 
*unrecognized  by  the  law ;  that  any  man  may  procure  to  him- 
self, in  his  dealings  with  other  men,  some  advantages  to  which 
he  has  no  moral  right,  and  yet  succeed  perfectly  in  establishing 
his  legal  right  to  them.  But  it  follows  also,  that  if  any  one 
carries  this  too  far;  if  by  craft  and  selfish  contrivance  he  inflicts 
injury  upon  his  neighbor  and  acquires  a  benefit  to  himself,  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  the  law  steps  in,  and  annuls  all  that  he 
has  done,  as  a  violation  of  law.  The  practical  question,  then, 
is,  where  is  this  point ;  and  to  this  question  the  law  gives  no 
specific  answer.  And  it  is  somewhat  noticeable,  that  the  com- 
mon law  not  only  gives  no  definition  of  fraud,  but  perhaps  as- 
serts as  a  principle,  that  there  shall  be  no  definition  of  it.  And 
the  reason  of  this  rule  is  easily  seen.  It  is  of  the  very  nature 
and  essence  of  fraud  to  elude  all  laws,  and  violate  them  in  fact, 
without  appearing  to  break  them  in  form ;  and  if  there  were  a 
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technical  definition  of  fraud,  and  every  thing  must  come  within 
the  scope  of  its  words  before  the  law  could  deal  with  it  as 
fraiid,  the  very  definition  would  give  to  the  crafty  just  what 
they  wanted,  for  it  would  tell  them  precisely  how  to  avoid  the 
grasp  of  the  law.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  court  has  before  it 
a  case  in  which  one  has  injured  another,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  falsehood  or  artifice,  it  is  for  the  court  to  determine  in  that 
case  whether  what  was  done  amounts  to  cognizable  fraud. 
Still,  this  important  question  is  not  left  to  the  arbitrary,  or, 
as  it  might  be,  accidental  decision  of  each  court  in  each  case ; 
for  all  courts  are  governed,  or  at  least  directed,  by  certain  rules 
and  precedents,  which  we  will  now  consider. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fraud  must  be  mate- 
rial to  the  contract  or  transaction,  which  is  to  be  avoided  be- 
cause of  it ;  for  if  it  relate  to  another  matter,  or  to  this  only  in 
a  trivial  and  unimportant  way,  it  affords  no  ground  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  court,  (m)  It  must  therefore  relate  *distinctly  and 
directly  to  this  contract ;  and  it  must  affect  its  very  essence  and 
substance,  (w)     But,  as  before,  we  must  say  that  there  is  no 


(m)  Thus,  it  seems  that  a  misrepresen- 
tation by  a  vendor  of  a  horse,  as  to  the 
phic-e  where  he  liouirht  it,  is  not  such  a 
material  fraud  as  will  avoid  the  sale  of 
the  horse.  Geddes  v.  Pennington,  5  Dow, 
159.  In  Taylor  v.  Fleet,  1  Barbour,  471, 
it  is  said  that  in  order  to  avoid  a  contract 
of  sale  on  the  ground  of  misrepresentation, 
there  must  not  only  have  ijeen  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  a  material  fact  constituting 
the  basis  of  the  sale,  but  the  purchaser 
must  lutve  made  the  contract  upon  the  fiiith 
and  credit  of  such  representation.  At 
lea.st,  he  must  so  far  have  relied  upon  it  as 
that  lie  would  not  have  made  the  purchase 
if  such  representation  had  not  been  nuidcT. 
In  tliat  case  a  j)i'rson  about  to  jnirchase  a 
farm  was  ignorant  of  the  actual  character 
aiul  capabilities  of  the  land,  and  luul  no 
means  i>(  olitainiiig  such  knowledge  ex- 
cept l>y  information  to  l)e  derived  from 
others;  and  tliC!  owner,  with  a  knowlcMlgo 
that  tlie  purchaser's  object  was  to  obtain 
un  early  farm,  and  that  his  farm  was  not 
a.s  early  as  the  lands  lying  in  the  neigii- 
borliooii,  represented  to  such  jiurchaser 
"  that  there  was  no  curlier  land  anywhere 
alioiit  tliere,"  ami  the  latter,  relying  upon 
tiie  trnlii  of  that  representation,  made  the 
puri'hase  ;  anil  after  ascertaining  hy  actual 
experiment  that  the  land  w;us  not  what  it 
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had  been  represented  to  be,  he  applied  to 
the  vendor,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to 
rescind  the  bargain,  who  refused  to  do  so. 
Held,  that  this  furnished  a  sufilicient  ground 
for  the  interference  of  a  court  of  equity 
to  rescind  the  contract,  even  though 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
vendor  to  deceive  the  purchaser.  As  to 
the  necessity  of  materiality,  see  Camp  v. 
Pulver,  5  Barb.  91. 

(ii)  Thus,  in  Green  r.  Gosden,  4  Scott, 
N.  11.  13,  3  M.  &  Gr.  446,  to  a  count  in 
debt  on  a  promissory  note,  the  defendant 
pleaded  that  the  note  was  obtained  from 
liiin  by  the  ])laintiirs  and  others  in  collu- 
sion with  them,  by  fraud,  covin,  and  mis- 
rc])reseutation,  wherefore  the  note  was 
void  in  law  ;  it  was  /*//(/,  that  this  plea 
was  not  sustained  by  evidence  that  the 
note  was  given  by  the  defendant  and 
another,  as  sureties,  for  a  sum  advanced  to 
a  third  ]ierson  by  the  ])laintill's,  who  falsely 
held  tln'insclvcs  out  to  the  world  as  a  so- 
ciety Ibrmcd  and  acting  under  certain 
rules  and  regulations  ;  the  fraud  jjroved 
not  having  such  a  relation  to  the  particu- 
lar transaction  as  to  amount  to  fraud  in 
point  of  law.  So  in  Vane  v.  Cobbold,  1 
Exch.  798,  in  an  action  by  an  allottee  of 
a  railway  company  for  the  recovery  of 
his  deposit,  it  appeared  that  the  company 
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positive  standard  by  which  to  determine  whether  the  fraud  be 
thus  material  or  not.  Nor  can  we  give  a  better  rule  for  decid- 
ing the  question  than  this;  if  the  fraud  be  such,  that,  had  it 
not  been  practised,  the  contract  would  not  have  been  made,  or 
the  transaction  completed,  then  it  is  material  to  it;  but  if  it  be 
shown  or  made  probable  that  the  same  thing  would  have  been 
done  by  the  parties,  in  the  same  way,  if  the  fraud  had  not  been 
practised,  it  cannot  be  deemed  material.  Whether  the  fraud  be 
material  or  otherwise,  seems  to  be,  on  the  decided  weight  of  au- 
thority, a  question  for  the  jury  and  not  a  question  of  law ;  (o) 
but  it  is  *obvious  that  in  many  cases  the  jury  cannot  answer  this 
question  without  instructions  from  the  court. 

In  the  next  place,  the  fraud  must  work  an  actual  injury.  If 
it  be  only  an  intended  fraud,  which  is  never  carried  into  effect, 
or  if  all  be  done  that  was  intended,  but  the  expected  conse- 


issucd  a  prospectus,  which  stated  the  cap- 
ital to  consist  of  60,000  shares  of  £25 
each,  and  the  ph^intitf,  after  having  paid 
his  deposit,  executed  the  subscribers' 
agreement,  which  contained  the  usual 
terms  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  deposits  ; 
at  the  time  when  he  executed  the  deed, 
the  deposits  upon  18,160  shares  only  liad 
been  ])aid,  although  35,000  shares  had 
been  allotted,  which  fact  was  not  commu- 
nicated to  him.  Held,  that  the  withhold- 
ing of  the  above  fact  did  not  amount  to 
such  a  fraud  as  to  avoid  the  deed,  and 
that  the  plaintitf  was  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover back  his  deposit.  In  Edwards  v. 
Owen,  15  Ohio,  500,  it  was  held  that  a 
special  action  on  the  case  may  be  sus- 
tained against  a  debtoi-,  for  fraudulently 
representing  himself  insolvent,  and  thereljy 
inducing  his  creditor  to  discharge  a  prom- 
issoiy  note  for  less  than  its  value. 

(o)  Westburv  v.  Aberdein,  2  M.  &  W. 
267 ;  Lindenau  r.  Desborough,  8  B.  &  C. 
586  ;  Huguenin  v.  Ravlev,  6  Taunt.  186  ; 
Bidault  r.  Wales,  2o'  Missouri,  546.  If 
the  fraud  was  material  to  the  contract,  it 
has  been  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
it  should  have  been  practised  7nalo  animo. 
Moens  r.  Hey  worth,  10  M.  &  W.  155, 
where  Lord  Ahimjer  said :  "  The  fraucl 
which  vitiates  a  contract,  and  gives  a 
party  a  right  to  recover,  does  not  in  all 
cases  necessarily  imply  moral  turpitude. 
There  may  be  a  misre]n'esentation  as  to 
the  facts  stated  in  the  contract,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  party  may  believe 
to  be  true.  In  policies  of  insui-ance,  for  in- 
stance, if  an  insurer  makes  a  misrepresenta- 
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tion,  it  vitiates  the  contract ;  such  contracts 
arc,  it  is  true,  of  a  pecuHar  nature,  and  have 
relation  as  well  to  the  rights  of  the  parties 
as  the  event.  In  the  case  of  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  a  public-house,  if  the  seller 
represent  by  mistake  that  the  house  real- 
ized more  than  in  fact  it  did,  he  wouhl  be 
defrauding  the  purchaser,  and  deceiving 
him ;  but  that  might  arise  from  his  not 
having  kept  proper  books,  or  from  non- 
attention  to  his  ailau-s  ;  yet,  as  soon  as  the 
other  party  discovers  it,  an  action  may  be 
maintained  for  the  loss  consequent  upon 
such  misrepresentation,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  thereby  induced  to  give  more  than 
the  house  was  worth.  That  action  might 
be  sustained  upon  an  allegation  that  the 
representation  was  false,  although  the 
party  making  it  did  not  know  at  the  time 
he  made  it  that  it  was  so."  And  see  Lin- 
denau V.  Desborough,  supra  ;  Maynard  v. 
Ehodes,  5  D.  &  E.  266;  Everett  v.  Des- 
borough, 5  Bing.  503 ;  Elton  v.  Larkins, 
5  C.  &  P.  86.  But  it  has  been  Juki  that  if 
a  fact  is  collateral  only,  and  the  statement 
of  it,  though  made  at  the  time  of  entering 
into  the  couti'act,  is  not  embodied  in  it, 
the  contract  cannot  be  set  aside  merely  on 
the  ground  that  such  statement  was  un- 
true ;  it  must  be  shown  that  the  i)arty 
making  it  knew  it  to  be  untrue,  and  that 
the  otlier  was  thereby  induced  to  enter 
into  the  contract.  Moens  v.  Ilcyworth, 
10  M.  &  W.  147.  And  see  McDonald  v. 
Trafton,  15  Maine,  225  ;  Cunningham  v 
Smith,  10  Grattan,  255 ;  Wilson  v.  But- 
ler, 4  Bing.  N.  C.  748. 
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quences  do  not  result  from  it,  the  law  cannot  recognize  it.  (p) 
And  if  there  be  a  fraud,  and  it  be  actually  injurious,  the  injured 
party  can  recover  only  the  damage  directly  attributable  to  the 
fraud,  (q)  and  not  any  increase  of  this  damage  *caused  by  his  own 
indiscretion  or  mistake  in  relation  to  it.  (/*)  And  if  no  damage  be 
caused  by  the  fraud,  no  action  lies,  (s)  Though  the  law  can- 
not lay  hold  of  a  merely  intended  fraud,  yet  it  will  recognize  as 
a  fraud  a  statement  which  is  literally  true,  but  substantially 
false ;  for  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  thing  will  prevail  over 
its  form  ;  as  if  one  asserts  that  another,  whom  he  recommends, 
has  property  to  a  certain  amount,  knowing  all  the  while, 
that  althongh  he  possesses  this  property,  he  owes  for  it  more 
than  it  is  worth,  (t)     And  there  are  indeed   cases  in  which  the 


(p)  Hemingway  v.  Hamilton,  4  M.  & 
W.  115.  Lord  Abingtr  tliere  said: — 
"  Suppose  a  man  contracts  in  writing  to 
sell  goods  at  a  certain  piice,  and  aftex"- 
wards  delivers  them,  could  the  buj^er 
plead,  that  at  the  time  of  the  contract  the 
seller  frauduk'ntly  intended  not  to  deliver 
them,  but  to  dispose  of  them  otherwise? " 
In  Teret  v.  Hill,  23  Law  Times  Kep.  158, 
it  was  liiM  that  an  intention  existing  in 
the  mind  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  con- 
tract, to  use  the  thing  therein  contracted 
for,  in  an  illegal  manner,  would  not  ren- 
der tlie  contract  illegal,  althouglihe  fraud- 
ulently induced  the  other  party  to  enter  into 
tlie  contract,  by  stating  that  he  wanted  the 
property  for  a  legal  puqiose.  See  as  to 
this  case,  Canham  v.  Barry,  29  E.  L.  & 
E.  290.  See  also.  Abbey"  i'.  Dewey,  25 
Pcnn.  St.  Rep.  413. 

('/)  l\'r  Jvoi'd  J'JIIfiilm-ovrjh,  in  Vernon 
V.  Kcyes,  12  East,  632.  Where  an  action 
was  l)rought  to  recover  the  value  of  cer- 
tain iiorses,  alleged  to  have  died  from  eat- 
ing corn  mixed  with  arsenic,  which  the 
plaiiitiir  bought  from  the  defendant,  it  was 
held,  that  iiotwitlistauding  the  defendant 
liad  fi'Mudulciilly  coik  cah'd  fi'om  the  ])lain- 
tiff  the  fact  tliat  arsenic  was  so  mixed 
with  the  com,  yet,  if  tlie  jdaintiif  was  in- 
foniicil  of  tlie  fact  before  he  gave  it  to  liis 
horses,  he  could  only  reco\cr  damages  to 
the  value  of  the  corn.  Stafford  r.  New- 
Hom,  9  Ircil.  507.  Jii  Tiickwell  r.  Lam- 
bert, 5  Cii^li.  23,  tli(!  piinbascr  of  a  vessel, 
falsely  and  fraudulently  re])rescnteil  by  the 
seller  as  eighteen  inslead  of  twcnly-eight 
years  old,  having  sent  her  to  sea  before  he 
iiad  knowledge  that  such  representation 
was  false,  and  the  vessel  being  afterwards 
condemned    in    a'    foreign    i)ort,   it    Mas 
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held,  that  the  purchaser  was  entitled  to 
recover  his  actual  damages,  occasioned  by 
sending  the  vessel  to  sea,  not  exceeding 
the  value  of  the  vessel. 

(r)  Thus,  in  Corbett  v.  Brown,  5  C.  & 
P.  363,  it  was  held,  that  a  tradesman  can 
only  recover  against  a  person  making  a 
false  representation  of  the  means  of  one 
who  referred  to  him,  such  damage  as  is 
justly  and  immediately  referable  to  the 
false  representation.  Therefore,  if  the 
tradesman  gives  an  indiscreet  and  ill- 
judging  credit,  he  cannot  make  the  referee 
answeralde  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  it. 

(,s)  ]\Iorgan  v.  Bliss,  2  Mass.  112 ;  Ful- 
ler V.  Hodgdon,  25  Maine,  243;  Ide  v. 
Gray,  11  Verm.  615;  Farrar  v.  Alston,  1 
Dev.  69. 

(t.)  Corbett  V.  Brown,  8  Bing.  33,  1 
Moore  &  Scott,  85.  In  this  case  the  de- 
fendant's son  having  purchased  goods 
from  the  plaintifls  on  credit,  they  wrote  to 
the  defendant,  requesting  to  know  whether 
his  son  had,  as  he  stated,  £300  capital, 
his  own  ])ro]iert_v,  to  commence  business 
with  ;  to  which  the  defendant  rej)lied,  that 
his  son's  statement  as  to  the  £300  was 
])erfectly  correct,  as  tlie  defendant  had  a,d- 
vanced  him  the  money.  It  was  ])roved 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  advance,  the  de- 
fendant had  taken  a  promissory  note  from 
his  son  for  £300,  payable  on  demand,' 
with  interest,  which  interest  was  jiaid. 
Six  months  after  the  communication  to 
the  jilainlill's,  the  defendant's  son  became 
bankrupt.  JJild,  that  it  was  jiroperly  left 
to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  representa- 
tion made  by  the  defendant  was  false 
within  his  own  knowledge  ;  and,  the  juiy 
liaving  found  a  verdict  for  him,  the  coiul; 
granted  a  new  trial.     Denny  i\  Oilman, 
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intention  seems  to  constitute  the  fraud,  and  to  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  fraud.  For  if  one  buys  on  credit,  but  does  not  pay, 
still  the  title  of  the  goods  is  in  him  ;  but  if  one  buys  on  credit, 
intending  not  to  pay,  this  is  an  actual  fraud,  and  it  avoids  the 
sale  entirely,  so  that  no  property  passes  to  the  purchaser,  (w)  If 
the  question  were  res  nova,  perhaps  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
the  *rule  established  by  these  cases  is  correct.  It  is  clear  that  if 
a  purchaser  makes  false  representations  of  his  ability  to  pay, 
his  property,  or  credit,  the  sale  is  void,  and  no  title  passes  as 
between  the  original  parties  to  the  contract,  (v)  But  it  is 
equally  true,  that  the  mere  insolvency  of  the  purchaser,  and  his 
utter  inability  to  pay  for  goods  when  purchased,  although  well 
known  to  himself,  will  not  avoid  the  sale,  if  no  false  representa- 
tions or  means  are  used  to  induce  the  vendor  to  part  with  his 
goods,  (la) 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  appear  that  the  injured  party  not 
only  did  in  fact  rely  upon  the  fraudulent  statement,  (x)  but  had 
a  right  to  rely  upon  it  in  the  full  belief  of  its  truth  ;  for  other- 
wise it  was  his  own  fault  or  folly,  and  he  cannot  ask  of  the  law 
to  relieve  him  from  the  consequences.  (//)     On  the  other  hand, 

26  INInine,  149,  also  sliows   that  a  rcprc-  never  to  pay  foi-  them  to  prevent  the  title 

sentation   may  be  literally  true,  and  yet  if  from    passing.      Bidault   v.    Wales,    20 

made  M'itli  intent  to  deeeive,  and  it  does  Missouri,  546. 

deceive  another  to  his  injury,  tlie  author  (.r)  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  A'endor 
may  he  liable.  It  is  jierhaps  .on  this  should  rely  solely  upon  the  fraudulent 
ground  that  a  second  vendee  of  land,  v/ho  statements  of  the  defendant  as  to  the  sol- 
takes  his  deed  with  knowledge  of  a  prior  vency  of  a  third  person,  in  order  to  give 
unrecorded  deed,  cannot  hold  the  estate,  a  right  of  action.  It  is  sufficient  if  the 
although  he  complies  with  the  letter  of  the  goods  were  parted  with  upon  such  rcpresen- 
statutc  ])y  first  putting  liis  deed  on  record,  tations,  and  would  not  have  been  l)ut  for 
See  Ludiow  I!.  Gill,  1  D.  Chip.  49.  them.     Addington   v.    Alien,   11    Wend. 

((/)  See  Earl  of  Bristol  r.  Wilsmore,  1  374 ;  Young  v.  Hall,  4  Georgia,  95. 
B.  &  C.  514;   Ash  r.  Putnam,  1    Hill,         {y)  If  therefore  the  party  to  whom  false 

302 ;  Ferguson  v.  Carrington,  9  B.   &  C.  statements  were  made   knew  them  to  be 

59.     And  see  Load  v.  Green,  15  M.  «&  W.  false,  or  suspected  them  to  be  so,  and  did 

216.  not  at  all  rely  upon  them  ;  or  if  the  state- 

(r)  Caiy  v.    Hotailing,  1    Hill,   311;  ments   consisted  of  mere  expressions   of 

Andrew  i\  Dieterich,  14  AVend.  31  ;  John-  opinion,  upon  which  he  had  no  legal  right 

son  r.  Peck,  1  Wood.  &  Min.  334  ;  Lloyd  to  rely,  the  contract  is  not  avoided  liy  the 

r.  Brewster,  4  Paige,  537.  fraudulent  intent  of  the  other  partv.     See 

(w)    Cross   V.  Peters,    1    Grccnl.   376.  Clopton  v.  Cozart,  13  Sm.  &  Mar.  363 ; 

And  see  Conyersr.  Ennis,  2  JMason,  236  ;  Anderson  v.  Burnett,  5  How.  [JMiss.]  165  ; 

and  the  excellent  case  of  Powell  v.  Brad-  ConnersviUe  v.  Wadleigh,  7  Blaekf.  102. 

Ice,  9     Gill    &    Johns.     220;     Smitli    r.  And  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  a  misrepre- 

Smith,  21  Peun.  St.  Eeps.  367.    To  avoid  sentation  as  to  the  legal  (Jfeetof  an  agree- 

a    sale   of  goods     on    credit,    it    is   not  mcnt  docs  not  constitute  such  a  .fraud  as 

sufficient    that   the     purchaser    did    not  will  avoid  the  instrument,  since  every  jicr- 

intend  to  pay  for  them  at  the  time  agreed  son  is  supposed  to  know  the  legal  eti'ect  of 

upon.      He   must,  when  he  buvs,  intend  an  instrument  which  he   signs,  and  there- 
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where  a  party  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  statements  of  another, 
and  not  only  may,  but  should  repose  peculiar  confidence  in  him, 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  special  trust,  and  the  law  is  very  jeal- 
ous of  a  betrayal  of  this  trust,  and  visits  it  with  great  severity. 
This  principle  is  carried  to  its  utmost  extent  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons charged  expressly  with  trusts,  either  by  the  cestui  que  (rust, 
or  others  for  him,  or  by  the  act  of  the  law ;  as  we  have  shown 
in  speaking  of  trustees. 

*On  the  same  ground,  and  also  because  the  law  especially 
protects  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves,  all  transactions 
with  feeble  persons,  whether  they  are  so  from  age,  sickness,  or 
infirmity  of  mind,  are  carefully  watched.  The  whole  law  of  in- 
fancy illustrates  this  principle  ;  and  applies  it  in  many  cases  by 
avoiding  on  this  account  transactions  as  fraudulent,  which 
would  not  have  been  so  characterized  had  both  parties  been 
equally  competent  to  take  care  of  themselves,  (c) 

We  have  seen  that  the  intention  is  sometimes  the  test  of 
fraud;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  intention  is  sometimes  im- 
plied by  the  law ;  for  it  seems  now  to  be  quite  settled,  that  if 
one  injures  another  by  statements  which  he  knows  to  be  false, 
he  shall  be  held  answerable,  although  there  be  no  evidence  of 
gain  to  himself,  or  of  any  interest  in  the  question,  or  of  malice 
or  intended  mischief,  (a)  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  state- 
fore  lias  no  riclit  to  rely  upon  the  state-  that  the  phiintiff  must  also  show  the 
meuts  of  the  other  ))arty.     Lewis  r.  Jones,     motive  whieh  actuated  the  defendant.     I 

4  B.  &  C.  5()G;  liusscll  v.  Branhani,  8  am  not  aware  of  any  authority  for  sueh  a 
Bhu'kf.  277.     And  see  Starr  r.  Bennett,     position,  nor  that  it  can  be  material  what 

5  Hill,  303.  If  the  truth  or  falseiiood  of  the  motive  was.  The  law  will  infer  an 
the  representations  might  have  heen  tested  inijjroper  motive  if  what  the  defendant 
by  ordinary  vijiiiance  and  attention,  it  is  says  is  false  within  his  own  knowledge, 
tlie  party's  own  folly  if  he  neglected  to  and  is  the  occasion  of  damage  to  the  jjlain- 
do  so,  and  he  is  remediless.  Moore  v.  tiff."  Sec  also,  Corbett  v.  Brown,  8 
Turlieville,  2  Bilih,  002  ;  Saunders  v.  Bing.  33,  1  Moore  &  Scott,  85,  tliat  if  a 
Ilattcnnan,  2  Iredell,  32;  Farrar  i'.  Als-  representation  is  false  within  the  defend- 
ton,  1  Dev.  00.  ant's  own  knowledge,  fraud  is  to  be  infcr- 

(~)  .Malin  r.  Malin,  2  Johns.  Ch.  238;  red.     And  see  Poihill  c.  Walter,  3  B.  & 

Blaclifi)nl  r.  Christian,  1    Knapp,  77.  Ad.    114,    as    cxi)lained    in    Freeman   v. 

{<!)  Foster  r.  Charles,  C.  IJiug.  390,  7  id.  Baker,  5   B.    &   Ad.    797;  Hart  v.  Tal- 

10.').     This  was  an  action  for  making  false  madge,    2  Day,  381.     Young  r.   Hall,  4 

Statements  concerning  an  agent  whom  the  Geo.  D.'J,  is  a  strong  case  to  show  that  the 

flcfenihint   reconiniend<'il,  and   knew    his  defendant  need  not  intend  to  derive  any 

statements  to  be  false.  Tindnl,  C.  J.  said :  benefit  from  his  fraud  in  order  to  render 

"It  has  been  nrged  that  it  is  not  siillieicnt  him  liable.     See  Stiles  r.  White,  11  Met. 

to  show  that  a  representation  on  which  a  3.')f) ;  Weatherford  r.  Fishback,  3   Scam, 

jilaintiir  has    acted  was    false  within  the  170.     In  Watson '•.  I'oulson,  7  Eng.  Law 

knowledg(;    of    the    defendant,    and     that  &  E(|.  l)S:>,  it  was  held,  that  if  a  nuni  tells 

damage  lias  ensued  to  the  iilaintiH",  but  an  untruth,  knowing  it  to  be  sueh,  in 
[2G.S1 
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merit  be  false  in  fact,  and  injurions  because  false,  if  it  were 
believed  to  be  true  by  the  party  making  it,  it  is  not  a  fraud  on 
his  part,  (b)  If  the  statement  be  in  fact  *false,  and  be  uttered 
for  a  fraudulent  purpose,  which  is  in  fact  accomplished,  it  has 
the  whole  effect  of  fraud  in  annulling  the  contract,  although  the 
person  uttering,  the  statement  did  not  know  it  to  be  false,  but 
believed  it  to  be  true,  (c)  If  the  falsehood  be  known  to  the 
party  making  the  statement,  malice  or  self-interest  will  be  in- 
ferred, (d)      A  party  will  not  be  held  liable  as  for  fraud,  if  the 


order  to  induce  another  to  alter  his  con- 
dition, who  docs  accordin<^ly  alter  it,  and 
thereby  sustains  damage,  the  party  making 
the  false  statement  is  liable  in  an  action 
for  deceit,  although  in  making  the  false 
representation  no  fraud  or  injury  was  in- 
tended by  him.  Alurray  r.  Mann,  2  Exeh. 
538,  is  to  the  same  effect. 

(b)  Collins  V.  Evans,  5  Q.  B.  820  ;  Hay- 
craft  V.  Creasv,  2  East,  92  ;  llawlings  v. 
Bell,  1  C.  B.  951 ;  Thorn  v.  Bigland,  20 
Eng.  Law  &  E([.  470  ;  Ornirod  v.  Huth, 
14  M.  &  W.  (551.  In  this  last  case,  cot- 
ton was  sold  by  sample,  u])on  a  represen- 
tation that  the  bulk  corresponded  with  the 
samples,  but  no  warranty  was  taken  by 
the  purchaser,  and  the  bulk  of  the  cotton 
turned  out  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  and  to 
have  been  fab^ely  packed,  though  not  by 
the  seller.  I/clJ,  tliat  an  actiun  on  the 
case  for  a  false  and  fraudulent  representa- 
tion was  not  maintainable,  without  show- 
ing that  such  representation  was  false  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  seller,  or  that  he 
acted  fraudulently  or  against  good  faith  in 
making  it.  And  Tiiidul,  C.  J.,  in  deliver- 
ing the  judgment  of  tlie  Court  of  Exche- 
quer Chamber,  said  :  "  The  rule  which  is 
to  be  derived  from  all  the  cases  ajipears 
to  us  to  be,  that  where,  ujion  the  sale  of 
goods,  the  purchaser  is  satisfied  without 
requiring  a  warranty,  (which  is  a  matter 
for  his  owa.  consideration,)  he  cannot  re- 
cover upon  a  mere  re]iresentation  of  the 
quality  by  the  seller,  unless  he  can  show 
that  the  representation  was  bottomed  in 
fraud.  If,  indeed,  the  rejn'esentation  was 
false  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party  making 
it,  this  would  in  general  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  fraud ;  liut  if  the  representa- 
tion was  hones-tly  made,  and  believed  at 
the  time  to  be  true  by  the  party  making  it, 
though  not  true  in  point  of  fact,  avc  think 
this  does  not  amount  to  fraud  in  law,  but 
that  the  rule  of  caveat  emptor  applies,  and 
the  rejii'esentation  itself  does  not  furnish  a 
ground  of  action.    And  although  the  cases 
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may  in  appearance  raise  some  difference 
as  to  the  effect  of  a  fiilse  assertion  or  rep- 
resentation of  title  in  the  seller,  it  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  that  in  each  of 
those  cases  there  was  either  an  assertion 
of  title  embodied  in  the  contract,  or  a  rep- 
resentation of  title  which  was  false  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  seller.  The  rule  we 
have  drawn  from  the  cases  appears  to  us 
to  be  supported  so  clearly  by  the  early,  as 
well  as  the  more  recent  decisions,  that  we 
think  it  unnecessary  to  bring  them  for- 
ward in  review;  but  to  satisfy  ourselves 
with  saying  that  the  exception  must  be 
disallowed,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  affirmed."  See  also,  Tryon 
V.  Whitmarsh,  1  Met.  1  ;  Stone  v.  Denny, 
4  Met.  151  ;  Russell  v.  Clark,  7  Crunch, 
691;  Young  v.  Covell,  8  Johns.  25  ;  Hop- 
pei-  V.  Sisk,  1  Smith,  find.]  102,  1  Car- 
ter, 176;  Fooks  v.  Waplcs,  1  Harring. 
131  ;  Boyd  v.  Browne,  6  Ban-,  316 ;  Lord 
17.  Goddard,  13  How.  198;  Weeks  u.  Bur- 
ton, 7  Verm.  67  ;  Wells  r.  Jcwett,  11  How. 
Pr.  Rep.  242,  254 ;  Ashlin  v.  White,  1 
Holt,  387  ;  Shrewsbury  i\  Blount,  2  Mann. 
&  Gr.  475.  Many  cases,  however,  seem 
to  hold  that  a  false  statement  of  a  material 
fact,  though  made  bond  fide,  will  avoid  a 
contract,  and  especially  if  the  statement 
be  of  a  fact  whiih  the  defendant  ought  to 
know,  and  which  the  other  party  had  a 
right  to  expect  the  defendant  did  know. 
See  Bufovd  ?'.  Caldwell,  3  Missouri,  477  ; 
Snyder  v.  Findley,  Coxe,  48  ;  Thomas  v. 
McCann,  4  B.  Monr.  601  ;  Lockridge  v. 
Foster,  4  Scammon,  569 ;  Barham  v. 
Randolph,  4  How.  [Miss.]  435 ;  Dunbar 
V.  Bonesteel,  3  Scam.  32  ;  Miller  r.  How- 
ell, 1  id.  499  ;  Craig  v.  Blow,  3  Stew.  448  ; 
Van  Arsdale  v.  Howard,  5  Ala.  596 ; 
Munroe  I'.  Pritchctt,  16  Ala.  785;  Juzan 
V.  Toulmin.  9  Ala.  662. 

(r)  Tavlor  r.  Ashton,  11  M.  &  W.401. 

\d)  Tliusin  Collins  v.  Denison,  12  Met. 
549,  it  was  held,  that  in  an  action  for  de- 
ceit in  the  sale  of  a  horse,  when  proof  is 
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statement  be  of  a  matter  collateral  to  the  contract,  unless  it  is 
proved  to  have  been  *made  fraudulently,  (e)  If  a  misrepresen- 
tation be  embodied  in  a  contract,  it  would,  for  obvious  reasons, 
be  deemed  more  important,  and  exert  a  greater  influence,  than 
if  it  lie  without  the  contract,  and  be  connected  with  it  only  col- 
laterally, and  by  force  of  circumstances.  On  g.  ground  some- 
what similar,  a  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  extrinsic 
and  intrinsic  circumstances,  which  may  sometimes  be  of  prac- 
tical use.  The  rule  seems  to  be,  that  a  concealment  or  misrep- 
resentation as  to  extrinsic  facts,  which  by  affecting  the  market 
value  of  things  sold,  or  in  any  such  way,  affects  the  contract, 
are  not  fraudulent,  while  the  same  concealment  of  defects  in 
the  articles  themselves  would  be  fraudulent.  (/)  But  it  is  per- 
haps enough  to  say  of  this,  that  a  fraud  relating  to  external 
and  collateral  matters  is  treated  by  the  law  with  less  severity 
than  one  which  refers  to  things  internal  and  essential. 

In  general,  concealment  is  not  in  law  so  great  an  offence  as 
misrepresentation,  (g)  whatever  it  may  be  morally.     It  *is  cer- 


given  that  the  defendant  knowhigly  made 
false  representations  to  tlie  phiiutitf  con- 
cerning the  Iiorse,  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
and  that  the  i)laintiffwas  induced  by  those 
representations  to  buy  the  horse,  and  con- 
fiding in  tliem  did  buy  him,  the  jury  kro 
authorized  and  required  to  find  that  the 
■  defendant  made  the  re]iresentations  wit;h 
the  intent  thereby  to  induce  the  ])lainti1f  to 
buy  the  horse  ;  and  the  plaintiff  cannot  le- 
gally be  recpiired  to  give  anyfurtlie'r  ])roof 
of  such  intent  of  the  defendant.  See  Bar- 
ley V.  Walford,  9  q.  B.  197  ;  Bovd  v. 
Browne,  6  Ban-,  310. 

(e)  See  anfc,  p.  2G7,  n.  (?)). 

(/■)  Laidlaw  v.  Organ,  2  Wlicaton,  195, 
liolds  tliat  a  vendee  is  not  bound  to  give 
inlbrniation  of  extrinsic  circumstances, 
wiiich  might  inllucnce  the  i>ricc  of  the 
arti(de,  altliongii  he  knows  the  jame  to  be 
exclusively  witliin  his  own  knowledge. 
Hcii  (iiitf,  vol.  1,  ]).  401,  n.  (/).  See  also, 
Blydenbin-gh  r.  Welsh,  1  JJaldw.  .'Wl  ; 
JJaVnctt  (-'.  Stanton,  2  Ala.  181.  But  see 
Fra/.cr  ?■.  (iervais,  1  Walker,  [Miss.]  72. 
See  also.  Hough  v.  Evans,  4Mct'onl,  IG9, 
an  to  the  duly  of  the  vendor  to  disclose  a 
latent  defect,  not  known  to  the  buyer.  But 
tliis  may  arise  from  the  law  jjecnliar  to 
that  Stale,  that  a  S(;und  ])rice  implies  a 
Hounil  article. 

(7)  Conceahnent,  to  be  aclional)lc, 
must  of  course  be   of  such  facts  as   the 

[  ^"''  ] 


party  is  bound  to  communicate.  Irvine 
V.  Kirkpatrick,  3  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  17. 
And  see  Otis  v.  Eaymond,  3  Conn.  413  ; 
Van  Ai-sdale  v.  Howard,  .5  Ala.  596 ; 
Eichelberger  i'.  Barnitz,  1.  Yeates,  307. 
A  purchaser  is  not  bound  to  disclose  his 
knowledge  of  a  fraud  which  makes  the 
title  of  the  vendor  to  the  property  better 
than  he  himself  supposes,  -where  the  means 
of  knowledge  are  ecinally  open  to  both. 
Kiiitzing  V.  McElrath,  5  Peim.  St.  467. 
But  see'  Stevens  i\  Fuller,  8  N.  H.  463. 
In  llailtou  v.  Mathews,  10  CI.  &  Fin.  934, 
a  party  became  surety  in  a  bond  for  the 
fidelity  of  a  commission  agent  to  his  em- 
idoyers.  After  some  time  the  employers 
discovered  irregularities  in  the  agent's  ac- 
counts, and  ])nt  t\w.  i)ond  in  suit.  The 
surety  then  instituted  a  suit  to  avoid  the 
bond,  on  the  ground  of  concealment  by 
the  em])loyers  of  material  circumstances 
affi'cting  the  agent's  credit  ])rior  to  the 
date  of  the  bond,  and  whicli,  if  communi- 
cated to  the  surety,  would  have  ])revented 
him  from  undertaking  the  obligation.  On 
the  trial  of  an  issue  wlietlier  the  surety 
was  induced  to  sign  tlie  bond  by  nnduc 
concealment  or  dece])ti()n  on  the  part  of 
the  employers,  the  ])rcsi(ling  judge  directed 
tlie  jury  that  the  conceahnent,  to  be  un- 
due, nmst  l)e  wilful  and  inti'ntional,  with 
a  view  to  the  advantages  the  employers 
were  thereby  to  gain.   Jletd,  by  the  Lords, 
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tain,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  fraud  extends  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  truth  in  many  cases,  as  well  as  to  the  expression  of 
what  is  false.  For  although  one  may  have  a  right  to  be  silent 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
the  very  propositions  of  a  party  imply  that  certain  things,  if  not 
told,  do  not  exist.  (//)  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  contracts 
of  insurance ;  where  the  insured  is  bound  to  state  all  facts 
within  his  knowledge  which  would  have  an  influence  upon  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  and  are  not  known,  or  may  be  supposed 
by  him  not  to  be  known,  to  the  insurer,  (i)  In  these  cases,  and 
in  others  which  come  within  this  princi|)le,  the  suppressio  veri 
has  the  same  effect  in  law  as  the  expressio  falsi. 

The  next  rule  of  which  we  would  speak  is  one  which  is  fre- 
quently of  very  difficult  application.     It  is  the  rule  which  *  dis- 


(rcversing  the  juclfrment  of  the  Court  of 
Session,)  that  the  du'ection  was  wrong  in 
point  of  hiw.  JNIere  non-communication 
of  circumstances  affecting  the  situation  of 
the  parties,  material  for  the  surety  to  be 
acquainted  with,  and  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  person  obtaining  a  sui'cty 
bond,  is  undue  concealment,  though  not 
wilful  or  intentional,  or  with  a  view  to  any 
advantage  to  himself.  See  Prentiss  v. 
Russ,  16  Maine,  30.  If  a  broker  sell  prop- 
erty to  a  person,  knowing  it  to  be  sul)ject 
to  the  lien  of  a  fieri  facias,  and  conceal  the 
fact,  and  send  the  party  to  investigate  re- 
specting the  encumbrances  on  the  prop- 
erty in  a  direction  whence  he  knows  cor- 
rect information  cannot  be  obtained,  al- 
thougli  his  false  and  fraudulent  re]iresenta- 
tions  are  made  by  actions  rather  than 
words,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  on  the 
case  for  deceit.  Chisolm  v.  Gadsden,  1 
Strobh.  220.  But  where  the  defendant, 
in  an  action  for  deceit  in  the  sale  of  a 
slave,  had  been  told  that  he  was  unsound, 
but  did  not  believe  it,  it  was  held  that  he 
was  not  bound  to  disclose  it.  Hanirick  v. 
Hogg,  1  Dev.  351.  As  to  evidence  of 
fraucUilent  concealment,  see  Fleming  v. 
Slocum,  18  Johns.  403.  In  George  v. 
Johnson,  6  Humph.  36,  it  was  hdcl,  that 
where  a  party,  during  a  negotiation  for 
the  sale  of  property,  stated  tluit  the  other 
contracting  party  must  take  the  property 
at  his  own  risk,  such  statement,  though 
negativing  a  waiTanty,  would  not  exoner- 
ate the  party  from  a  liability  for  a  suppres- 
sion of  the  truth,  or  the  suggestion  of 
falsehood. 

(A)  Kidney   v.    Stoddard,  7    Met.  252, 


furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  such 
a  concealment  as  is  actionable.  There  a, 
father  by  letter  recommended  liis  minor 
son  as  worthy  of  credit,  &c.  He  did  not 
state  that  he  was  a  minor.  A.  saw  the 
letter,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  trasted  the 
minor  for  goods  for  trade  to  a  large 
amount.  The  juiy  were  told  that  if  the 
father  concealed  the  fact  of  the  minority  of  the 
son,  ivitk  the  view  of  (/icim/  him  a  credit, 
knoirinij  or  l)clieving  that  if  that  fact  had 
been  stated,  he  would  not  have  obtained 
the  credit,  he  was  liable  in  law  for  the 
damage  A.  sustained,  and  this  ruling  was 
affirmed  by  the  whole  Court.  And  see 
Jackson  v.  Wilcox,  1  Scam.  344.  So, 
where  it  was  agreed  between  the  vendors 
and  vendee  of  goods  that  the  latter  should 
pay  10s.  per  ton  beyond  the  market  price, 
which  sum  was  to  be  applied  in  liquidation 
of  an  old  debt  due  to  one  of  the  vendors  ; 
and  the  payment  of  the  goods  was  guar- 
anteed by  a  third  person,  but  the  bargain 
between  the  parties  was  not  communicated 
to  the  surety ;  it  was  held  that  that  was  a 
fraud  on  the  surety,  and  rendered  the 
guaranty  void.  Pidcock  v.  Bishop,  3  B. 
&  Cr.  605. 

(/)  Lindeneau  r.  Desborough,  8  B.  &  C. 
586 ;  Bute  r.  Turner,  6  Taunt.  338 ;  an 
excellent  case  on  the  subject  of  conceal- 
ment. See  further,  Clark  v.  Man.  Ins. 
Co.,  8  How.  235  ;  Fletcher  v.  Connuon- 
wealth  Ins.  Co.,  18  Pick.  419  ;  Walden  v. 
Louisiana  Ins.  Co.,  12  Louis.  134;  Lyon 
V.  Commercial  Ins.  Co.,  2  Rob.  [Louis.] 
266  ;  New  York  Bowerv  Ins.  Co.  v.  New 
York  Ins.  Co.,  17  Wend.  359. 
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criminates  between  the  mere  expression  of  opinion  and  the 
statement  of  a  fact,  (j)  This  is  often  a  question  for  the  jury ; 
but,  so  far  as  it  is  matter,  of  law,  it  maybe  said  that  a  false  rep- 
resentation, in  order  to  have  the  full  effect  of  fraud,  must  relate 
to  a  substantial  matter  of  fact,  and  not  merely  to  a  matter 
which  rests  in  opinion,  or  estimate,  or  judgment,  (k)  One  rea- 
son is,  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  a  mere  statement  of  opinion 
is  false,  for  no  one  can  know  what  another  thinks,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, unless  the  opinion  is  of  some  tangible  matter  of  fact 
plainly  before  one's  eyes,  and  then  it^vould  generally  be  a  false- 
hood as  to  fact.  Another  reason  is,  that  if  one  person  has  an 
opinion,  so  may  another ;  and  if  any  one  relies  on  mere  opin- 
ion, instead  of  ascertaining  facts,  it  is  his  own  folly.  But  this 
rule  must  not  be  pressed  beyond  its  reason.  For  though  the 
statement  be  in  form  only  of  an  opinion;  yet  if  that  opinion 
was  one  on  which  the  other  party  was  justified  in  relying,  either 
by  the  relations  existing  between  the  parties,  (I)  or  by  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed was  not  in  fact  held,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  false  statement  of  a  fact,  or  rather 
why  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  false  statement  of  a  fact. 

*The  misrepresentation  need  not  be  made  by  the  party  whom 
it  benefits,  in  order  to  constitute  a  fraud  as  against  him.  [m)    It 


(j)  ^\niere  a  person,  liavinc;  hind  for 
sale,  <;:avc  an  authority  in  writin',''  to  sell 
it  upon  certain  terms,  eontuininy:  the  fol- 
lowiii};  clause:  —  ".I  will  (guaranty  that 
there  is  45,000,000  feet,  hoard  measure,  of 
pine  tiniher  on  the  townshij) ;  and  the 
purcliaser  may  elect,  within  thirty  days  of 
tlie  purchase,  to  take  it  at  a  survey  of  all 
the  standing''  pine  timlicrat  one  dollar  per 
tiioiisaud,  or  pay  the  said  *45,000  ;  "  it  was 
hf^ld  that  this  (lid  not  amount  to  a  repre- 
sentation fli!it  there  were  in  fact  forty-tivc 
niillions  of  feet  of  timhiT  on  the  land, 
llamnuitt  /•.  Kmerson,  27  Maine,  .'508.  So 
in  Saiidford  r.  Handy,  2:{  Wend.  20O,  it 
was//'/*/  that  a  vendor  of  land  is  not  liable 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  of  its  value ; 
hut  he  is  for  a  false  representation  as  to 
its  locatif)n,  if  the  ))nrcliaser  have  not  an 
o])portunity  at  the  lime  of  secitij;  the  land. 
So  also,  ]ic  is  liahh^  for  a  misrepresentation 
ii.s  to  the  cost  of  tiie  l.'ind. 

(/•)  Thus,  misrepr<'Scntalions  hy  one 
Contractiii<;   parlv  to  the  oilier  as  to  tlie 

[272] 


value  or  quantity  of  a  commodity  in  mar- 
ket, where  correct  information  on  the  sub- 
ject is  ecpially  within  the  power  of  both 
parties,  with  c(jual  diligence,  do  not,  in 
contemplation  of  law,  constitute  fraud. 
Foley  V.  Cowgill,  5  Blackf.  18.  And  the 
same  principle  was  applied  in  Baily  v.  Mer- 
rell,  .3  Bulstr.  94,  where  a  carrier  brought 
an  action  of  deceit  for  i-epresenting  that  a 
load  was  only  8  cwt.,  when  it  was  20  cwt., 
whereby  two  of  his  horses  were  killed. 
Judgment  was  arrested,  hccausc  the  caiTier 
miglit  have  weighed  the  load  himself. — But 
false  representations  by  a  vendor  of  real 
estate  as  to  its  income  or  profits  will  in- 
validate the  sah\  Irving  v.  Thomas,  18 
JMaine,  418;  Hutchinson  v.  Morley,  7 
Scott,  341.  And  see  Maddeford  v.  Aust- 
wick,  1  Sim.  89  ;  Wilson  v.  Wilson,  6 
Scott,  .540  ;  Dobcll  0.  Stevens,  3  B.  &  C. 
02.'}. 

(/)  See  Shaeller  v.  Sleadc,  7  Blackf. 
17s. 

(//()  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  if  A 
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may  be  his  by  adoption  ;  as  if  a  seller  knew  that  a  false  state- 
ment had  been  made  by  a  third  party,  which  was  known  to  the 
buyer,  and  was  operating  upon  his  mind,  and  inducing  him  to 
complete  the  purchase ;  [n)  if  the  seller  *only  permits  the  buyer 


trusts  B  upon  the  friiudulcut  recommen- 
dation of  C,  A  is  not  left  to  his  action  for 
damages  against  C  for  the  deceit,  but  tlic 
fraud  of  C  invaliiLitcs  the  contract  be- 
tween A  and  B,  and  gives  A  the  same 
right  to  retake  the  goods  as  if  the  fraud 
had  proceeded  directly  from  B  himself. 
Fitzsinimons  v.  Joslin,  21  Vermont,  129, 
is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  case 
upon  this  point.  In  that  case  the  credi- 
tors of  a  trader,  wlio  was  insolvent,  but 
who  wished  to  ]inrcliase  goods,  being  un- 
willing to  extend  to  him  fuither  credit, 
told  him  that  they  did  not  like  to  sell  to 
him  if  he  could  bu}'  elsewhere,  and  gave 
him  tlie  name  of  another  merchant,  and 
authorized  him  to  refer  to  them.  He  at- 
tempted to  purchase  of  this  merchant,  and, 
being  asked  for  references,  gave  the  names 
of  his  original  creditors,  and  was  told  to  call 
again  in  half  an  hour.  He  did  call  again 
in  the  course  of  tlie  day,  and  the  purchase 
was  etfected.  No  inquiry  was  made  liy  the 
vendor  of  the  purchaser,  as  to  his  circum- 
stances, nor  did  he  give  any  assurances 
whatever  relative  tliereto.  On  the  same 
day,  and  after  the  purchase  was  etfected,  the 
purchaser  met  one  of  his  original  creditors, 
who  told  him  that  he  had  been  called 
upon  by  the* vendor,  and  tliat  "he  had 
given  as  good  an  account  of  him  as  he 
could  and  not  make  himself  liable,"  — 
"  tliat  he  had  told  him  that  lie,  the  pur- 
chaser, was  a  clever  fellow,  and  was  doing 
a  thriving  business  in  Vergennes,  and  that 
he,  the  creditor,  had  sold  him  goods,  and 
he  paid  well,  and  he  was  ready  to  sell  him 
more."  At  the  time  of  this  transaction, 
the  purclniser  was  in  arrears  to  these  same 
original  creditors,  to  the  amount  of  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  each,  and  their  de- 
mands had  actually  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  their  attorney  at  Vergennes, 
where  the  purchaser  resided,  for  collec- 
tion ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  learned  that 
this  last  ]Hxrcliase  had  been  eifected,  they 
sent  instructions  to  the  attorney  to  attach 
the  goods,  as  the  property  of  the  pur- 
chaser, upon  their  arrival  at  the  place  of 
destination.  This  was  done,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  vendor  was  informed  of  the  insol- 
vency of  the  purchaser,  wliich  was  within 
a  week  after  the  attachment,  he  demanded 
the  goods  of  the  sheriff,  offering  to  pay 
freight;  but  the  sheriff  refused  to  surrender 


them.  The  attachment  was  made  upon 
suits  in  favor  of  the  several  original  cred- 
itors ;  and  it  did  not  appear  that  eitlicr  of 
these  creditors,  except  tlie  one  above 
mentioned,  had  made  any  rc])resentation 
whatever  in  relation  to  the  matter.  And 
it  was  Iiehl,  that  the  purchaser  was  respon- 
sible for  the  representations  made  by  his 
creditor,  and  that  the  vendor,  having  been 
cheated  and  deceived  by  means  for  wliich 
the  purchaser  was  legally  responsible, 
might  sustain  trover  against  the  sheriff  to 
recover  the  value  of  the  goods  so  attached. 
(h)  Crocker  v.  Lewis,  3  Sumner,  8.  In 
this  case  it  was  luhl  that  a  representation 
made  by  A  to  B,  and  communicated  by 
B  to  C,  who,  relying  thereujion,  contracts 
Avitli  A,  by  which  he  is  defrauded,  shall 
have  the  same  effect  to  avoid  the  contract 
as  if  made  directly  by  A  to  C.  See  also, 
Bowers  i\  Johnson,  10  Sm.  &  M.  169; 
Hunt  V.  Moore,  2  Barr,  105.  So  fraudu- 
lent representations  by  A  to  B  concerning 
another's  credit  or  solvency,  if  communi- 
cated to  C,  who,  relying  upon  them, 
trusts  such  third  person,  may  give  C  a 
right  of  action  against  A  as  much  as  if 
the  communication  had  been  addressed  to 
C  in  person.  For  the  foundation  of  such 
an  action  is  not  privity  of  contract,  but 
the  autlior  of  the  fraudulent  misrepresen- 
tations is  guilty  of  a  tort,  and  is  answera- 
lile  for  the  damage  suffered  by  any  one 
from  such  tortious  contract.  Gerhard  v. 
Bates,  20  Eng.  Law^Eq.  E.  129;  Pil- 
more  v.  Hood,  5  Bin^i^.  C.  97.  In  this 
last  case,  the  defendant  being  about  to  sell 
a  pvxblic-house,  falsely  represented  to  B 
who  had  agreed  to  purchase  it,  tliat  the 
receipts  were  .£180  a  month;  B  having, 
to  tlie  knowledge  of  defendant,  communi- 
cated this  representation  to  plaintiff',  who 
became  the  purchaser  instead  of  B,  Iiehl, 
that  an  action  lay  against  defendant  at 
tlic  suit  of  ])laintiff.  See  also.  Weather- 
ford  V.  Fishback,  3  Scam.  170.  But  in 
Mc.Cracken  v.  West,  17  Ohio,  16,  it  was 
held  that  if  A  write  a  letter  to  B,  desiring 
him  to  introduce  the  bearer  to  sucii  mer- 
chants as  he  may  desire,  and  describing 
him  as  a  man  of  projierty,  and  tlie  bearer 
do  not  deliver  the  letter  to  15,  lait  use  it 
to  obtain  credit  with  C,  C  cannot  maintain 
an  action  for  deceit  against  A,  thougli  the 
representations  in  the  letter  are  untrue. 

[  ^73  ] 
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to  act  under  this  delusion,  he  makes  the  falsehood  his  own,  and 
it  is  his  fraud,  (o)  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  re|)eat,  what 
may  be  inferred  from  the  general  principles  of  agency,  that  a 
principal  may  commit  a  fraud  by  an  agent;  or  may  even  be  affect- 
ed by  the  fraud  of  his  agent,  although  personally  honest,  [p) 

We  have  already  seen  that,  generally,  wherever  one  has  a 
right  to  rescind  a  contract,  and  exercises  that  right,  he  must 
restore  the  other  party  to  the  same  condition  that  he  would 
have  been  in  if  the  contract  had  not  been  made,  (q)  But  where 
the  right  to  rescind  springs  from  discovered  fraud,  there  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule ;  the  defrauded  party  does  not  lose  his 
right  to  rescind  because  the  contract  has  been  partly  executed, 
and  the  parties  cannot  be  fully  restored  to  their  former  posi- 
tion ;  (/*)   but  he  must  rescind  as  soon  as  *circumstances  permit, 


(o)  See  Warner  v.  Daniels,  1  Wood.  & 
]\Iin.  90 ;  Harris  v.  Delumar,  3  Ired.  Eq. 
219  ;  Bowers  v.  Johnson,  10  S.  &  M.  173 ; 
Lawrence  v.  Hand,  23  Mississijjpi,  105. 

(p)  Pitzsimmons  v.  Joslin,  21  Verm. 
129.  In  this  case,  Redjield,  J.,  ably  re- 
views the  decided  cases,  and  pointedly 
condemns  the  cases  of  Cornfoot  i\  Fowke, 
6  M.  &  W.  358 ;  and  Langridge  v.  Lew, 
2  M.  &  W.  519,  4  id.  336,  as  nnsonnd. 
Sec  also  Fuller  v.  Wilson,  3  Q.  B.  58. 
And  see  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  62, 63,  and  notes. 

(r/)  Burton  v.  Stewart,  3  Wend.  236  ; 
Thayer  v.  Turner,  8  Met.  550;  Kimball 
V.  Cunningham,  4  Mass.  502 ;  I'erley  v. 
Balch,  23  Tick.  283.  See  also  ante,  p. 
192,  n.  (d).  But  in  Stevens  v.  Austin,  1 
Met.  557,  where  B  received  the  promissory 
note,  etc.,  (if  A  ftj^^oods  which  A  fraud- 
ulently olitained  oThim  and  sold  to  C, 
who  had  knowledge  of  the  fraud ;  it  M'as 
held  that  B  might  maintain  an  action  of 
trover  ihr  the  goods  against  C  witiiout 
restoring  tlie  note  to  A.  And  S/mir,  C*  J., 
said  :  "  'I'he  (|ucstion  is  whetlier  tiio  plain- 
tiff was  bounil  to  tender  back  tlie  note  and 
money  lie  had  received  before  he  could 
bring  his  action.  We  think  lie  was  not. 
Not  to  the  defendant;  for  the  phiiiitiif  Iiad 
received  nothing  of  liim.  Nor  couhl  tlie 
defendant  raise  liie  (pii'slion,  whelher  the 
plaint ilf  had  made  restoration  to  Foster 
or  not.  It  was  res' //(^/' a//'as',  with  wliich 
tlie  ))hiintiff  had  no  concein,  and  was 
wholly  irrelative  to  the  issue  betwcdi  the 
jfaitics."  liciicnilly  an  olfcr  to  return  the 
property  received  is  as  effectual  as  actually 
retiiniing  it.  See  Howai'd  /•.  (Jadwaiader, 
5  Jila<kf.  225 ;  Newell  v.  Turner,  9  For- 


ter,  420.  Barnett  v.  Stanton,  2  Ala.  181. 
But  see  Carter  v.  Walker,  2  Rich.  40.  In 
Bacon  v.  Brown,  4  Bibb,  91,  it  was  held 
that,  in  an  action  for  damages  for  deceit  in 
a  sale  of  personal  property,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  retm'n,  or  offer  to  return  the 
property.  Aliter,  if  the  buyer  disaffinns 
the  contract,  and  sues  for  the  price  paid. 

(r)  Thus,  where  a  vendor  received,  in 
part  payment  for  goods,  the  note  of  a 
third  person,  and  for  the  other  part  an 
order  from  the  vendee  on  another  person, 
which  order  was  dul}^  paid,  it  was  held  that 
the  vendor  having  taken  the  flote  ujion  the 
false  and  fraudulent  representations  by  the 
vendee  that  the  maker  was  solvent,  might 
return  the  note  to  the  vendee,  and  main- 
tain assumpsit  for  the  balance  of  the 
amount  of  the  goods  sold  aliove  the  order, 
without  returning  the  order  also,  and  that 
the  defendant  was  not  entitled  to  be  placed 
eiitireli/  in  statu  quo.  Martin  v.  Roberts,  5 
Cusii.  126.  Had  the  vendor  sought  by 
re])levin  to  recover  all  the  artich's  sold,  in 
sjiecie,  ])erlia])s  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  return  all  the  consideration  received. 
In  Frost  v.  Lowry,  15  Ohio,  200,  it  was 
held,  that  if  A  obtains  goods  of  B  by  false 
]n-etenees,  and  gives  therefor  an  accepted 
draft  upon  C,  an  accoinmodation  acceptor, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  15  to  return  the  draft 
to  A,  in  order  to  rescind  the  sale,  and  re- 
cover liack  the  goods.  And  so  if  a  per- 
son effect  a  comjiroinise  of  his  debts,  by 
fraudulent  re]iresentations,  and  ])rocure  a 
discharge  of  the  same  by]iMyinga  jiercent- 
age  thereon,  and  an  action  be  brought  to 
recover  the  balance,  on  the  ground  of 
fraud,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  preliminary 
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and  must  not  go  on  with  the  contract  after  the  discovery  of  the 
fraud,  so  as  to  increase  the  injury  necessarily  caused  to  the 
fraudulent  party  by  the  rescission.  (,y)  In  other  words,  if  he 
rescinds  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  he  must  do  so  at  once  on  dis- 
covering the  fraud;  (/)  *for  he  is  not  bound  to  rescind,  and  any 
delay,  especially  if  it  be  injurious  to  the  other  party,  would  be 
regarded  as  a  waiver  of  his  right.  And  the  same  consequences 
would  flow  from  his  continuing  to  treat  as  his  own  the  property 
which  came  to  him  by  reason  of  the  fraud,  (ii)  The  mere  lapse 
of  time,  if  it  be  considerable,  goes  far  to  establish  a  waiver  of 
this  right ;  and  if  it  be  connected  with  an  obvious  ability  on 
the  |3art  of  the  defrauded  person  to  discover  the  fraud  at  a  much 


to  the  right  of  recoveiy,  that  the  plaintiff 
repay  or  offer  to  repay  the  percentage 
received.  The  doctrine  of  the  rescission 
of  contracts  does  not  apply  to  such  a  case. 
Pierce  v.  Wood,  3  Fost.  519. 

(s)  Thus,  in  ^lasson  v.  Bovet,  1  Denio, 
69,  it  was  Iield  tliat  where  a  party  has 
lieen  led  to  enter  into  a  contract  by  the 
fraud  of  the  other  party,  lie  may,  upon 
discovering  the  fraud,  rescind  the  contract, 
and  recover  whatever  he  has  advanced 
upon  it,  provided  he  does  so  at  the  earliest 
moment  after  he  has  knowledge  of  the 
fraud,  and  returns  whatever  he  has  him- 
self received  upon  it.  In  that  case  the 
defendant,  hcing  the  plaintiff  in  a  judg- 
ment, and  about  to  cause  land  of  the  judg- 
ment debtor  to  be  sold  on  execution, 
fraudulently  represented  to  the  plaintiff 
tliat  the  land  to  be  sold  was  free  from  any 
prior  eucumbi-ance,  when  in  truth  it  was 
subject  to  older  liens  to  more  tlian  its 
value,  and  thereby  induced  him  to  become 
the  purchaser  at  the  slierilf's  sale  for  a 
considerable  sum,  and  received  from  him 
in  payment  of  his  lad  the  note  of  a  third 
person  held  by  the  plaintitf  for  a  larger 
sum  than  the  amount  bid,  giving  back  his 
own  note  for  the  balance.  It  was  held 
that  the  ])laintiff,  who  had  immediately 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  otfered  to 
give  up  the  note  received  by  him,  and  to 
assign  the  certificate  of  sale,  could  main- 
tain rei)levin  in  thedetinet  against  defend- 
ant, for  the  note  so  transfeiTcd  to  the  de- 
fendant liy  him.  - 

(t)  Thus,  where  A  engaged  to  carry 
away  certaift  iiib])ish  for  B  at  a  specified 
sum,  but  found  upon  commencing  his 
work  that  B  had  made  fraudulent  rejire- 
sentations  as  to  the  quantity  of  rubl)ish, 
but  nevertheless  went  on  with  the  work. 


and  then  sought  to  recover  more  than  the 
sum  specified  by  the  contract,  it  was  held 
that  by  going  on  with  the  work  he  had 
waived  the  fraud,  and  could  not  recover 
except  upon  the  special  contract.  Selway 
V.  Fogg,  5  M.  &  W.  83.  Saratoga  R.  R. 
V.  Row,  24  Wend.  74,  is  veiy  analogous, 
and  see  Herrin  v.  Libl)cy,  36  Ale.  350.  So 
if  a  party  defrauded  brings  an  action  on 
the  contract  to  enforce  it,  he  thereby 
waives  the  fraud  and  affirms  the  contract. 
Ferguson  v.  Carrington,  9  B.  &  C.  59; 
Kimball  v.  Cunningham,  4  Mass.  502. 
See  also,  Whitney  v.  Allaire,  4  Denio,  554  ; 
Lloyd  V.  Brewster,  4  Paige,  Ch.  R.  537. 
So  if,  after  a  party  has  ac(juired  a  knowl- 
edge of  facts  tending  to  affect  a  contract 
with  fraud,  he  offers  to  perform  it  on  a 
condition  which  he  has  no  right  to  exact, 
he  thereby  waives  the  fraud,  and  cannot 
set  it  up  in  an  action  on  the  contract. 
Blydenburgh  v.  Welsh,  Baldw.  331.  And 
see  Lamerson  c.  Marvin,  8  Barb.  10.  But 
in  Adams  i\  Shelby,  10  Ala.  478,  it  was 
held  that  when  a  party,  by  fraud,  obtains 
pos.session  of  property,  under  a  contract 
which  he  had  not  complied  with  on  his 
part,  an  offer  by  the  defrauded  jjarty  to 
make  a  new  contract,  which  is  not  acceded 
to,  is  not  a  waiver  of  any  right  he  had 
against  the  other  for  the  fraud  pi-actiscd. 
((()  Thus,  in  Camjjbell  i\  Fleming,  1 
Ad.  &  El.  40,  it  was  held,  that  if  a  ij'arty 
be  induced  to  ]mrchase  an  article  by  fraud- 
ulent representations  of  the  seller  respect- 
ing it,  and  after  discovering  the  fraiul  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  the  article  as  his  own, 
he  cannot  recover  back  the  money  from 
the  seller.  And  semhle  that  the  right  to 
repudiate  the  contract  is  not  afterwards 
revived  by  the  discovery  of  another  inci- 
dent in  the  same  fraud. 
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earlier  period,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  intelligence, 
it  would  be  almost  conclusive,  (v) 

The  fraudulent  party  cannot  himself  assert  his  fraud,  and 
claim  as  his  right  any  advantages  resulting  from  it.  To  per- 
mit him  to  do  so  would  be  to  contradict  the  plainest  principles 
of  law.  No  man  can  be  permitted  to  found  any  rights  upon 
his  own  wrong ;  (iv)  and  it  would  seem  to  be  an  inference  from 
this,  that  if  both  parties  are  in  fault,  the  law  will  not  interfere 
between  them ;  and  this  is  so,  if  both  parties  are  actually 
fraudulent,  although  the  beginning,  and  the  greater  fraud,  may 
be  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  (x) 

The  general  rule,  that  equity  gives  relief  only  where  the  law 
cannot,  seems  not  applicable  to  cases  of  fraud  ;  for  there  equity 
and  law  have,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  concurrent  jurisdiction. 
But  where  the  injured  party  confines  his  claim  to  damages,  he 
should  bring  his  action  at  law.  If  he  seeks  to  set  aside  the 
contract  entirely  on  this  ground,  he  must  either  wait  until  sued 
upon  the  contract,  and  then  interpose  this  defence  at  law,  or 
by  his  bill  in  equity  seek  for  an  injunction,  or  other  proper 
remedy.  There  is  one  distinction,  *however,  which  rests  upon 
cases  of  authority,  but  is  in  its  own  nature  so  far  technical  that 
we  have  some  doubts  whether  it  would  now  be  generally 
adopted.  It  is  this  ;  that  while  in  a  suit  on  a  simple  contract, 
fraud  is  a  good  and  complete  defence,  it  is  not  pleadable  in  bar 
to  an  action  founded  upon  a  specialty.  Some  of  the  courts 
which  have  recognized,  and  perhaps  enforced  this  distinction, 
have  doubted  its  reasonableness ;  and  in  that  mingling  of  law 
and  equity  jurisdiction,  which  has,  made  much  progress,  and 
threatens,  or  promises,'  to  make  more,  we  think  this  distinc- 
tion will  disa])pear.  (/y) 

(r)  Sfo  Vc'iizio  r.  "\Yillinins,  3   Storv,  (x)   Warlmrton   ?■.   Aken,    1    McLean, 

612.     IJiit  se(!  Attwooil  /•.  Small,  G  Clark  4G()  ;  Goiidy  v.  GoMiart,  1   Oliio  St.  262  ; 

&  Fin.  2.'J4;  Irvino  v.  Kirk].atri(k,  3  Eui;.  Ncllis  v.  Clark,  20  WlmhI.  24;  Smith  r. 

Law  &  Iv|.  11.  17.  IIul.l.s,  1  Faiif.  71  ;  Hoover  v.  Pierce,  27 

(ir)  Jones  r.  Yiites,  9  B.  &  C.  .532,  per  JMiss.  13. 

Lord  'JViitcrdcn  ;  'J'ayior  r.  AVcld,  5  Mass.  (//)   Any  such  distinction    is  denied  in 

IIG;   AyrcH  r.  Jlewett,   19  Maine,    281;  Massachusetts.     See  Ihizard  ?'.  Irwin,  18 

Iloilis  V.  Morris,  2  ilarrin;,^.  i^S.     There-  Tick.  95.     In  that  ease  it  was /icW  that  in 

fore  one  wiio^^ives  a  fraiiihdcnt  hill  of  sale  an  action  on   a  contract   under  seal,  in 

to  defraud  his  creditors  cannot  set  it  aside,  wiiicii  one   of  the    contractinj^   ])arties  is 

Be.ssey  w.  Wiinliiani,  G  C^.  15.   IGG;   Nieli-  seeking;  to  enforce  tiie  contract  against  tlie 

ol«  V.  I'atteri,  18  Maine,  231.  other,  tlio  dci'eudunt  mav  plead  that  the 
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*It  is  said  that  the  law  never  presumes  fraud.  If  this  maxim 
is  regarded  merely  as  an  expression  of  the  horror  with  which 
the  law  regards  fraud,  and  its  unwillingness  to  suppose  that 
any  one  can  be  guilty  of  a  thing  so  base,  it  may  be  useful. 
And  if  it  means   no   more  than  that  the  law  never  presumes 


contract  was  obtained  l)y  fraud  and  im- 
position. And  Slidir,  C.  J.,  in  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  said  :  "  It  was 
argued  on  the  part  of  the  phuntiff,  that 
whatever  might  lie  the  effect  of  the  al- 
leged fraud  in  defence  of  a  suit  on  a*im- 
ple  contract,  such  a  fraud  is  not  ])leadal)le 
in  bar  of  an  action  on  a  deed  or  specialty. 
Several  cases  are  cited  in  supjjort  of  this 
position,  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  New  York,  and  the  point  seems  to  be 
there  so  settled  I)v  a  series  of  cases.  It 
is  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
original  case,  which  constitutes  the  com- 
mencement of  this  series,  is  hardly  an  au- 
thority for  the  point.  Dorian  i\  Sammis, 
2  Johns.  R.  179,  note.  The  case  was 
debt  on  bond,  for  the  price  of  a  slave  ; 
the  defendant  relied  on  the  fact  that  the 
negro  was  free,  and  not  the  property  of 
the  plaintiff,  when  he  sold  her ;  a  mere 
failure  of  consideration,  and  with  no  aver- 
ment of  fraudulent  representation.  The 
court  ask,  '  can  a  defendant  in  a  coui-t  of 
law  get  rid  of  a  bond,  given  on  a  sale  of  a 
chattel,  on  the  ground  of  failure  of  con- 
sideration ?  There  is  no  allegation  that 
the  plaintiff  sold  the  chattel  fraudulently 
and  knowing  that  he  had  no  title.  There 
is  no  case  in  which  a  bond  can  be  set 
aside  but  where  the  consideration  was 
void  in  law,  or  where  there  was  fraud.' 
But  it  was  afterwards  ruled,  that  fraud 
cannot  lie  pleaded  to  a  specialty  in  a 
court  of  law,  not  affecting  the  execution 
of  the  bond  itself ;  but  these  decisions  are 
founded  mainly  on  the  consideration  that 
a  more  adequate  remedy,  and  one  better 
adapted  at  once  to  discover  the  fraud  and 
to  relieve  against  it,  is  afforded  in  equity. 
In  one  of  the  late  cases  on  the  suliject, 
Chief  Justice  Sarage  says  :  '  I  confess  I 
can  see  no  very  good  reason  why  this  de- 
fence should  be  excluded  from  a  court  of 
law,  and  the  paity  sent  into  a  court  of 
equity  ;  but  so  the  point  has  always  been 
decided.'  Stevens  v.  Judson,  4  Wend. 
473.  But  whatever  may  have  been  de- 
cided elsewhere,  we  think  it  has  long  been 
a  settled  mle  in  Massachusetts,  that  such  a 
fraud  as  that  set  forth  in  this  ease  is  a  good 
defence  as  well  to  an  action  founded  on 
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a  deed  as  any  other  ;  it  is  rather  acted  on 
as  a  settled  rule,  than  discussed  and  de- 
cided in  any  particiilar  case.  The  cases 
cited  on  the  argument  are  cases  in  which 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  upon  great  con- 
sideration, proceeded  upon  this  as  a  set- 
tled rale  of  law.  Bliss  ?'.  Thompson,  4 
Mass.  R.  492  ;  Somes  v.  Skinner,  16  Mass. 
E,.  348;  Somes  v.  Brewer,  2  Pick.  191. 
The  second  of  the  above  cases  was  a  real 
action,  involving  a  question  of  title,  and 
the  deed,  by  which  tlie  plaintiff  conveyed 
to  the  defendant,  being  shown  to  have 
been  obtained  by  imposition  and  fraud,  it 
was  held  that  no  title  passed.  The  last 
of  the  above  cases  assumed  the  same  rule 
to  be  a  settled  rule  of  law  ;  but  the  case 
was  distinguishable  in  this,  that  the  first 
grantee,  who  obtained  the  deed  from  the 
plaintiff  by  fraud  and  imposition,  had  con- 
veyed the  land  to  a  bond  fide  purchaser 
without  notice,  and  so  it  was  hdd,  that  as 
against  him  the  rule  did  not  applj'.  The 
general  doctrine  was  also  settled  in  a  case 
in  which  the  opinion  was  given  by  Par- 
sons, C.  J.  It  is  directly  in  point.  It  was 
on  covenant,  and  the  defendant  jileaded 
that  it  Avas  obtained  by  fraud  and  imposi- 
tion, and  the  defence  was  held  good.  The 
question  as  to  the  relative  jurisdiction  of 
courts  of  law  and  equity  is  there  consider- 
ed. The  learned  judge  concludes  this 
])art  of  the  case  thus  :  '  But  when  a  court 
of  law  has  regularly  the  fact  of  fraiul  ad- 
mitted or  proved,  no  good  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  relief  should  not  be  obtained 
there,  although  not  always  in  the  same 
way  in  which  it  may  be  obtained  in  equi- 
ty.' Boynton  v.  Hubbard,  7  Mass.  119. 
The  court  are  all  of  opinion,  that  in  an 
action  on  a  contract,  though  under  seal, 
in  which  a  party  is  seeking  to  enforce  a 
contract  against  the  other  contracting  par- 
ty, a  plea  and  proof  that  such  contract 
was  obtained  by  fraud  and  imi)osition 
would  constitute  a  good  defence  at  law, 
and  of  course,  that  had  this  been  a  suit 
against  Penman,  he  might  have  made  this 
defence  at  law."  To  the  same  effect  is 
Hoitt  r.  Holcomb,  3  Foster,  535  ;  Hewin 
V.  Libbey,  36  Me.  350. 
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fraud  without  any  evidence,  as  it  will  sometimes  presume  pay- 
ment or  title  from  lapse  of  time,  it  is  true.  But  this  language 
is  sometimes  used  when  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  it 
will  not  too  readily  admit  fraud  upon  slight  evidence ;  and 
when  it  might  be  taken  to  mean,  what  certainly  is  not  true, 
that  the  law  will  never  imply  fraud  where  it  is  not  directly 
proved,  or  will  not  call  and  treat  as  constructive  fraud  that 
which  is  not  proved  to  be  actual  fraud,  (c)  There  is  such  a 
phrase  in  use  as  legal  fraud  ;  meanyig  not  fraud  which  the  law 
allows,  but  that  which  the  law  for  good  reasons  calls  fraud, 
although  neither  the  dictionary  nor  morality  would  give  it  that 
name.  The  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  not  yet  fully  settled.  It 
would  often  be  very  harsh,  and  apparently  very  unjust,  to  inflict 
all  the  consequences  of  fraud  upon  one  who  had  made  a  mate- 
rial misstatement  in  ignorance,  only  because  of  his  own  error ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  still  more  unjust  to  permit  all  the 
consequences  of  this  false  statement  to  fall  and  rest  on  him 
whose  only  fault  was  in  believing  that  one  told  the  trnth,  who 
in  fact  was  telling  *that  which  was  false.  In  our  first  volume 
we  have  considered  this  subject  somewhat  in  connection  with 
the  law  of  agency.  In  general,  we  should  say  that  where  one 
states  what  is  not  true,  and  injurious  consequences  result  to 
another,  the  municipal  law,  although  as  we  have  said,  not 
identical  with  the  law  of  morality,  may  well  borrow  some  light 
from  it.  The  question  should  be  asked,  first,  whether  the  state- 
ment was  made  in  actual  ignorance,  and  then,  whether  this 
ignorance  was  innocent.  Nor  would  it  be  enough  to  give  such 
a  falsehood  immunity,  that  the  ignorance  was  not  intentional 
and  wilful,  if  it  arose  from  the  unquestionable  negligence  of 
the  party.  Such  a  case  as  that  would  fall  within  all  the  rea- 
son, and  wo  liiiiik  all  the  law,  of  intentional  falsehood.  But 
we  go  further ;  and  say  that  if  the  ignorance  might  have  been 
avoid(;d  by  such  care,  and  such  intelligence,  and  sdch  investi- 


(z)  It  is  frequently  siiiil  tliat  courts  of  work.     Sec  Warner  v.  Daniels,  1  "Wood, 

equity  can   act   more   ujxin  prc,siiin[)tive  &  Min.  90;    1    Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §   190; 

evidence  of  fraud  than  courts  of  law,  hut  llosevelt  r.  Fulton,  2  Cowen,  129  ;  Nc- 

thc  consideration  of  that  suhject  in  detail  villo  v.  Wilkinson,  1  Bro.  C.  11.  543. 
is  foreign   to  tin;   ohject   of  the   jiresent 
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gation,  as  the  party  making  the  statement  was  bound  to  have 
and  use,  then  he  is  responsible  for  its  effeets.  (a)  But  while 
we  admit  that  he  to  whom  a  deliberate  assertion  is  made,  of  a 
fact  material  to  his  conduct  and  his  interests,  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  earnest  inquiry  and  careful  scrutiny  should  pre- 
cede such  assertion,  and  that  in  their  absence  he  who  makes  it 
must  be  held  responsible  for  it,  we  stop  short  of  the  doctrine, 
that  whoever  asserts  what  he  does  not  know  to  be  true,  is 
in  the  same  category  with  him  who  asserts  what  he  knows  to 
be  false.  This  would  be  to  say  that  wilful  falsehood  and  mere 
mistake  are  the  same  thing  in  the  law  ;  which  cannot  be  true. 
Although  it  may  *be  true  that  when  a  loss  must  fall  either  on 
one  who  misleads  or  one  who  is  misled,  it  shall  be  cast  by  the 
law  on  the  first  rather  than  the  last,  still,  this  is  not  because 
of  fraud,  actual,  constructive,  or  legal,  but  simply  because  each 
party  should  bear  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts. 


(«)  And  the  caf3e  of  Adarason  v.  Jarvis, 
4  Biug.  66,  well  illustrates  this  principle. 
There  the  defendant  gave  the  plaintiff,  an 
auctioneer,  an  order  and  authority  to  sell 
certain  goods,  representing  himself  to  be 
the  tnie  owner.  The  plaintiff  sold  them, 
and  paid  over  the  proceeds  to  the  defend- 
ant. The  goods  proved  not  to  belong  to 
the  defendant,  and  the  true  owner  recov- 
ered their  value  of  the  auctioneer.  The 
latter  was  allowed  to  recover  of  the  de- 
fendant for  having  falsely  represented 
himself  to  be  the  true  owner,  although 
there  was  no  e^^dence  of  any  fraud,  or 
malice,  or  knowledge  that  he  was  not  the 


true  owner.  And  this  was  placed  on  the 
ground  of  an  implied  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  to  indenutifij  a  ]ierson  for 
doing  what  he  had  employed  liim  to  do. 
And  false  statements  by  a  vendor  of  land 
of  the  quantity,  cpiality,  or  boundaries  of 
the  premises  sold,  if  material,  and  relied 
upon  by  the  other  party,  will  avoid  the 
sale,  whether  the  vendor  knew  them  to  lie 
false  or  not.  Warner  v.  Daniels,  1  Wood. 
&  Min.  90 ;  Ainslie  v.  Medlvcott,  9  Ves. 
13  ;  Shackelford  v.  HandleV,  1  A.  K. 
Marsh.  500  ;  Munroe  v.  Pritchett,  16 
Ala.  785. 
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*CHAPTER    IV. 

STATUTE    OF    FRAUDS. 

The  Statute  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries,  passed  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  intended  as  an  effectual 
prevention  of  all  the  more  common  frauds  practised  in  society. 
But  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  effect  has  existed  both 
in  England  and  in  this  country.  Provisions  substantially 
similar,  however,  have  been  made  by  the  States  of  this  country, 
although  in  no  one  State,  is  the  English  statute  exactly 
copied.  The  questions  which  have  arisen  under  this  statute 
are  almost  innumerable  ;  and  the  great  variety  of  cases  leave 
some  of  them  as  yet  unsettled.  But  the  statute  has  had  a 
most  important  operation  upon  a  great  variety  of  contracts  ; 
especially  upon  those  of  sale  and  guaranty ;  and  we  must  en- 
deavor to  present  the  results  of  the  widely  extended  adjudica- 
tions on  the  svibject. 

The  two  sections  which  peculiarly  affect  the  law  of  con- 
tracts, are  the  fourth  and  the  seventeenth.  By  the  fourth  sec- 
tion it  is  enacted  that  "  no  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to 
charge  any  executor  or  administrator  upon  any  special  promise, 
to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate ;  or  whereby  to 
charge  the  defendant  upon  any  special  promise  to  answer  for 
the  debt,  ch'faiilt,  or  miscarriages  of  another  person  ;  or  to  charge 
any  person  upon  any  agreefnenr  made  upon  consideration 
of  marriiigo  ;  or  u|)on  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands^tene- 
inents,  or  licrcditaiiicuts,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning  thenl^; 
or  upon  any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be  j)erformed  within  the 
space  of  one  yciu-  from  i\\c  making  thereof;  unless  the  agree- 
ment upon  which  sucli  aelion  shall  be  brought,  or  some  memo- 
randnm  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
party  1o  be  charged  1  herewith,  or  some  other  person  thereunto 
[2S0]    ' 
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by  him  lawfully  aiithorizecl."  By  the  seventeenth  section  it 
is  enacted  that  *  "  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandises,  for  the  price  of  ten  pounds  sterling  or  up- 
wards, shall  be  allowed  to  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  ac- 
cept part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive  the  same, 
or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part 
payment,  or  that  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of 
the  said  bargain  be  made  and  signed  by  the  parties  to  be 
charged  by  such  contract,  or  their  agents  thereunto  lawfully 
authorized." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  most  general  purpose  of  these  sections 
is,  to  permit  no  party  to  bind  himself  except  by  a  written 
promise,  signed  by  him  ;  because  this  will  secure  an  exact  state- 
ment and  the  best  evidence  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
promise.  Let  us  then  first  consider  what  signing  is  held  to  be 
sufficient ;  then  what  the  agreement  must  contain  and  express ; 
and  then  how  it  must  be  framed. 

It  was  decided  in  the  time  of  Lord  Harduricke,  that  a  sub- 
stantial signing  of  the  agreement  was  sufficient,  although  it 
was  not  literal  and  formal,  {b)  Hence,  if  the  agreement  be  not 
itself  signed,  but  a  letter  alluding  io  and  acknowledging  the 
agreement  is  signed,  this  is  sufficient.  {<:)     It  is  not,  *however, 

[h)   See    Wclford  v.  Beazelj,  3   Atk.  my  contract  with  you  for  100  s.acks   of 

503.  good    Ensilish  seconds   flour,  at  45s.  per 

(c)  Tawney  v.  Crowther,  3  Bro.  C.  R.  sack,  is  of  so  bad  a  quality  that  I  cannot 
161,  318  ;  Saunderson  v.  Jackson,  2  B.  &  sell  it,  or  make  it  into  salable  bread.  Tlie 
P.  238  ;  Sliippcy  I'.  Derrison,  5Esp.l90;  sacks  of  flour  are  at  my  shop,  and  you 
Phillimorc  v.  Barry,  1  Campb.  513 ;  Allen  will  send  for  them,  otherwise  I  shall  com- 
V.  Bennet,  3  Taunt.  169;  De  Beil  v.  mence  an  action."  To  which  the  vendors 
Thomson,  3  Bcav.  469  ;  Macrory  v.  Scott,  answered  l)y  their  attorney  :  "  Messrs.  L. 
5  Exch.  907  ;  Gale  v.  Nixon,  6  Cow.  445  ;  and  L.  consider  they  have  peifonned 
Parker  v.  Parker,  1  Gray,  409  ;  Toomer  their  contract  with  you  as  fiir  as  it  has 
V.  Dawson,  Clieves,  68.  And  the  letter  gone,  and  are  ready  to  complete  the  re- 
may  be  sent  to  die  plaintiff  himself,  or  mainder ;  and,  unless  the  flour  is  jiaid  for 
the  acknowledgment  may  be  contained  at  the  expiration  of  one  month,  proceed- 
in  a  letter  sent  to  a  thu-d  person.  Wei-  ings  will  l3e  taken  for  the  amount."  UeJd, 
ford  r.  Beazely,  3  Atk.  503.  And  the  in-  that  the  jury  were  warranted  in  conclud- . 
dorsement  of  an  unsigned  contract  of  sale  ing  that  the  contract  mentioned  in  the  ven- 
by  the  vendee  for  tlie  purpose  of  transfer  dors'  answer  was  the  same  as  that  jiartic- 
w.ill  operate  as  a  signature.  Norman  i'.  ularized  in  the  purchaser's  letter,  and  that, 
Jlolett,  8  Ala.  546.  In  Jackson  r.  Lowe,  therefore,  the  two  writings  constituted  a 
1  Bing.  9,  the  piirchaser  of  100  sacks  of  sufficient  memorandum  of  the  contract 
good  English  seconds  flour,  at  455.  a  under  the  17th  section  of  the  statute  of 
sack,  wrote  to  the  vendors  as  follows  :  "I  frauds.  And  see  Fyson  i'.  Kitton,  30  PL 
hereby  give  you  notice,  that  the  flour  you  L.  &  E.  374.  So  in  DobcU  v.  Ilutchin- 
delivered  to   me,  in  part  performance  of  son,  3  Ad.  &  El.    355,  the  purchaser  of 
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enough  that  the  agreement  be  written   by   the   party  *himself 


lands  by  auction  signed  a  memorandum  of 
the  contract,  indorsed  on  the  particixlars 
and  conditions  of  the  sale,  and  referring  to 
them.  Aftenvards  he  wrote  to  the  ven- 
dor, complaining  of  a  defect  in  the  title, 
x-eferring  to  the  contract  cxpressh'^,  and 
renouncing  it.  The  vendor  wrote  and 
signed  several  letters,  mentioning  the  prop- 
ert}^  sold,  the  names  of  the  parties,  and 
some  of  the  conditions  of  sale,  insisting 
on  one  of  them  as  curing  the  defect,  and 
demanding  the  execution  of  the  contract. 
Held,  that  these  letters  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  particulars  and  conditions 
of  sale,  so  as  to  constitute  a  memorandum 
in  A\Titing,  binding  the  vendor  imder  tlie 
statute  of  frauds,  although  neither  the 
original  conditions  and  particulars,  nor 
the  memorandum  signed  by  the  purchaser, 
mentioned,  or  were  signed  by,  the  vendor. 
In  Boydell  v.  Drummond,  2  Canipb.  157, 
11  East,  142,  the  pa])er  containing  the 
signature  was  held  not  to  refer  with  suf- 
ficient certainty  to  the  paper  containing 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  —  Where  there 
is  a  prior  insufficient  or  unsigned  writ- 
ten contract,  the  jdaintiff  cannot  avail 
himself  of  a  subsecpient  letter  from  the  de- 
fendant, in  whicli,  tliough  the  order  for 
goods  be  recognized,  the.  terms  of  the 
contract  are  renounced  and  disaffirmed. 
Tlius,  in  Cooper  v.  Smith,  15  East,  103, 
there  was  a  defective  memorandum  of  a 
bargain  for  the  sale  of  goods  ;  but  tlie  de- 
fendant wrote  a  letter,  in  wliicli,  though 
be  adniitti'd  tlie  (nxlcr,  lie  iii>isted  tlmt  the 
goods  had  not  been  dcHvercd  in  time ; 
and  it  was  held,  that  the  letter  did  not  sup- 
ply the  defects  of  the  memorandum,  and 
.tluit  it  was  not  competent  for  the  plaintiff 
.to  prove,  by  parol  testimony,  tliat  it  was 
not  stipulated  that  tlie  goods  sliould  be 
'■delivered  within  a  given  time.  And  tills 
•case  was  recognized  in  IJicluirds  r.  I'or- 
ter,  6  B.  &  Cr.  437.  There  A  sent  to 
B,  on  the  25th  of  January,  an  invoice  of 
five  pockets  of  lio])s,  and  delivered  tlie 
liO])S  to  a  carrier  to  Ite  conveyed  to  B.  In 
tlie  invoi<(',  A  was  (lcscrli)eil  as  the  sel- 
ler and  B  as  the  purchaserof  the  Iiojjs. 
B  aCterwanls  wrote  to  A  as  follows  : 
"  The  iiops  I  bought  of  A  on  the  23d 
January  arc  nf)t  yet  arrived.  I  received 
the  Invoice  ;  the  last  were  longer  on  the 
road  than  they  ought  to  have  l)C(;n  ;  how- 
ever, if  they  do  not  arrivcin  a  few  days,  I 
must  get  some  elsewhere."  Udd,  that 
the  invoice  and  this  letter,  taken  together, 
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did  not  constitute  a  note  in  writing  of  the 
contract  to  satisfy  the  statute  of  frauds. 
To  the  same  effect  is  Archer  v.  Baynes,  5 
Exch.  635.  There  the  defendant  verbally 
agreed  to  purchase  of  the  plaintiff'  certain 
barrels  of  flour.  The  defendant  after- 
wards -Nyi-ote  to  the  plaintiff',  stating  that 
he  had  received  some  ban-els,  which  were 
not  so  tine  as  the  sample,  and  were  not 
the  barrels  he  had  bought,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  them.  In  answer  the 
plaintiff  wrote  as  follows  :  "Annexed  you 
have  invoice  of  the  flour  sold  you  last  Fri- 
day. I  am  very  much  astonished  at  your 
finding  fault  with  the  flour.  It  was  sold 
to  you  subject  to  your  examining  the  bulk ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  you  had  exam- 
ined it,  and  satisfied  yourself  both  of  the 
quality  and  condition,  that  you  confirmed 
the  purchase.  What  was  forwarded  you 
was  the  same  you  saw..  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, 3^ou  cannot,  therefore,  object 
to  fulfil  your  agreement."  The  defend- 
ant replied  as  follows  :  "  I  beg  to  say, 
the  barrels  I  have  received  is  not  the  same 
I  saw.  I  took  a  sample  with  me  from  the 
sample  I  have,  and  the  baiTcls  I  saw 
was  quite  as  fine  as  I  compared  them 
with,  nor  was  they  lumpy.  Now  the  bar- 
rels I  have  I'eceived  is  all  very  lumpy,  and 
none  of  them  so  fine  as  the  same.  If 
you  will  take  them  back  and  pay  charges, 
I  will  witli  pleasure  send  them.  There 
must  be  some  mistake  al)out  them." 
ILld,  that  the  letters  did  not  constitute  a 
sufficient  note  or  memorandum.  In  writing, 
of  the  contract,  within  the  IVtli  section  of 
■the  statute  of  frauds.  Alderson,  B.,  said: 
"No  doubt  if  the  letter  of  the  plaintiff 
of  the  3d  of  October,  and  of  the  defend- 
ant in  answer,  taken  together,  contained 
a  sufficient  contract,  namely,  one  that 
M-ouId  ex])ress  all  Its  terms,  they  would 
constitute  a  memorandum  in  writing  with- 
in the  statute.  We  have  no  difficulty, 
therefore,  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  letters  may  be  looked  at  for  tlie 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  or  not  they 
contain  a  suflicient  contract,  to  take  the 
case  out  of  tlie  statiue  ;  but  looking  at 
them,  we  do  not  think  they  do.  They 
do  not  express  all  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract :  and  tho  case  is  in  truth  gov- 
erned by  Blcbards  v.  Porter,  which  was 
cited  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  and 
in  which  Lord  'Jciitcrdcn  gave  a  similar 
decision  as  to  a  document  of  a  similar 
nature  which  was  then  before  him.     There 
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unless  he  also  signs  it.  (c/)  If,  however,  he  writes  his  name  in 
any  part  of  the  agreement,  it  may  be  taken  as  his  signature, 
provided  it  was  there  written  for  the  purpose  of  giving  authen- 
ticity to  the  instrument,  and    thus  operating  as  a  signature ;  (e) 


is  a  distinct  refiisal  on  the  part  of  tlic  de- 
fendant to  accej)t  the  tiour  which  lie  had 
honn'ht  of  tlie  phiintitf.  It  is  ck'ar  from, 
the  hitters  that  lie  had  hou<^ht  the  fionr 
from  the  plaintitf  n]ion  some  contract  or 
other;  lint  whether  lie  bought  it  on  a  con- 
tract to  take  the  particular  ban-els  of  fiour 
which  he  had  seen  at  the  warehouse,  or 
whether  he  had  hous^iit  them  on  a  jjartic- 
uhir  sample  which  had  been  delivered  to 
him,  on  the  condition  that  they  shouhl 
agree  with  that  sample,  docs  not  appear; 
and  that  which  is  in  truth  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  parties  is  not  settled  by  the  con- 
tract in  writing."  See  also,  Kent  v.  Hus- 
kinson,  3  B.  &  F.  2.33  ;  Smith  v.  Surman, 
9  B.  &  Cr.  561  ;  Blair  i-.  Snodgrass,  1 
Snecd,  1.  The  letter,  it  seems,  must  be 
sent,  and  the  memorandum  completed  be- 
fore the  action  is  brought.  Bill  v.  Ba- 
mcnt,  9  M.  &  W.  36.  In  that  case,  Mar- 
tin, arguendo,  contended  that  a  memoran- 
dum written  after  the  commencement  of 
the  action  was  sufficient.  But  Parke,  B., 
said  :  "  With  regard  to  the  point  which 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Martin,  that  a 
memorandum  in  writing  after  action 
brought  is  sufficient,  it  is  certainly  quite 
a  new  point,  but  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  untenable.  There  must,  in  or- 
der to  sustain  the  action,  be  a  good  contract 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  action  lu-ouglit ; 
and  to  make  it  a  good  contract  under  the 
statute,  there  must  lie  one  of  tlie  three 
rerpiisites  therein  mentioned."  But  see 
Pricker  r.  Thomlinson,  1  M.  &  Gr.  772. 

(d)  Hawkins  v.  Holmes,  1  P.  Wms. 
770  ;  Selby  v.  Selby,  3  Mer.  2  ;  Hubert 
V.  Moreau,  12  Moore,  216;  Anderson  v. 
Harold,  10  Ohio,  399  ;  Huberts.  Turner, 
4  Scott,  N.  R.  486  ;  Bailey  v.  Ogden,  3 
Johns.  399.  And  a  fortiori,  a  mere  alter- 
ation of  the  instrument  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  party  sought  to  be  charged,  will  not 
be  sutific'ient.  Hawldns  v.  Holmes,  1  P. 
Wms.  770. 

[(')  Thus,  in  Propert  v.  Parker,  1  Ens. 
&  JNIy.  G25,  it  was  held,  that  if  the  defend- 
ant himself  write  the  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  a  leasehold  house,  and  states 
his  own  name  in  the  third  person,  as 
"Mr.  A.  B.  has  agreed;  "  this  is  a  good 
contract    within    the     statute    of  frauds 


thougli  he  docs  not  otherwise  sign  the 
agreement ;  the  Master  of  the  Polls  ol)- 
serving  that  "  what  the  statute  of  frauds 
requires  is,  that  the  party  who  is  sought 
to  be  charged  shall,  by  writing  his  own 
name,  have  attested  that  he  has  entered 
into  the  contract."  So  in  Johnson  v. 
Dodgson,  2  ]\I.  &  W.  653,  wiiere  the  de- 
fendant wrote  in  his  own  liook  a  memo- 
randum of  the  contract,  and  rcciuested  the 
other's  signature,  this  was  held  to  be  a 
sufficient  acknowledgment  of  the  contract, 
and  his  name  was  considered  as  signed, 
though  not  appearing  at  the  end,  but  in 
the  liody  of  the  memorandum.  And 
Lord  Ahinger  said :  "  The  statute  of 
frauds  requires  that  there  should  be  a  note 
or  memorandum  of  the  contract  in  writ- 
ing, signed  by  the  j^arty  to  be  charged. 
And  the  cases  have  decided  that,  although 
the  signature  be  in  the  beginning  or  mid- 
dle of  the  instrument,  it  is  as  binding  as 
if  at  the  foot  of  it ;  the  question  being 
always  open  to  the  jury,  whether  the  par- 
ty, not  having  signed  it  regularly  at  the 
foot,  meant  to  be  bound  by  it  as  it  stood, 
or  whether  it  was  left  so  unsigned  because 
he  refused  to  complete  it.  But  when  it  is 
ascertained  that  he  meant  to  be  bound  by 
it  as  a  complete  contract,  the  statute  is 
satisfied,  there  being  a  note  in  writing- 
showing  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and 
recognized  bj-  him.  I  think  in  this  case 
the  requisitions  of  the  statute  are  fully 
complied  \Tith."  Again,  in  Merritt  v. 
Clason,  12  Johns.  102;  S.  C.  nom.  Cla- 
son  y.  Bailey,  14  id.  484,  it  was  Juld,  that 
a  memorandum  of  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  goods,  written  liy  a  broker 
employed  to  make  the  purchase,  in  his 
book,  in  the  presence  of  the  vendor,  the 
names  of  the  vendor  and  vendee  and  the 
terms  of  the  purchase  being  in  the  liody  of 
the  memorandum,  but  not  subscribed  by 
the  parties,  is  a  sufficient  memorandum 
within  the  statute  of  frauds.  See  also, 
Ogilvie  I'.  Foljambe,  3  Mer.  53  ;  Pcnnimau 
r.  Hartshorn,  13  Mass.  87;  Knight  v. 
Crockford,  1  Esp.  190;  Saunderson  r. 
Jackson,  2  B.  &  P.  238.  And  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  name  should  be  written 
after  the"  writing  of  the  agreement.  One 
may    write   the   contract  on   a   piece    of 
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but  not  otherwise.  (/)  The  fact  of  the  *delivery  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  a  promise,  would  have  much  weight  in  determining 
this  question.  If  one  wrote,  "  In  *consideration  of,  &c.,  I,  A.  B., 
promise  to  C.  D.  &c.,"  and  kept  the  paper  in  his  own  hands 


papei-  on  ^vhicll  his  name  has  been  pre- 
A-iously  phxccd.  The  delivery  of  the  mem- 
orandum shows  iho  intention  that  the 
name  shoukl  operate  as  a  signature.  And 
therefore,  where  the  defendant  had  writ- 
ten, signed,  and  delivered  a  complete 
memorandum,  and  afterwards,  at  the 
plaintiff's  request,  made  an  alteration  on 
the  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a 
mistake,  and  ri^lelivered  the  paper  to  the 
plaintiff,  it  was  hekl,  that  a  siguatui'e  to 
this  alteration  was  unnecessary,  because 
authenticated  by  tlie  signature  akeady  on 
the  paper.  Eluck  v.  Gompertz,  7  Exch. 
862.  xVnd  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said:  "We 
think  that  words  introduced  into  a  paper 
signed  by  a  party,  or  an  alteration  in  it, 
may  be  considered  as  authenticated  by  a 
signature  already  on  the  paper,  if  it  is  plain 
that  they  were  meant  to  be  so  authenti- 
cated. The  act  of  signing  after  the  intrcr- 
duction  of  the  words  is  not  absolutely 
necessary." 

(/)  Thus,  in  Stokes  v.  Moore,  1  Cox, 
219,  where  an  agreement  was  made  for 
the  renewal  of  a  lease  by  the  defendant  to 
the  i)laintift',  and  the  defendant  wrote  in- 
structions to  an  attorney,  from  wlience  the 
same  was  to  l)e  prepaid,  in  the  words 
following  :  "  The  lease  renewed,  Mrs. 
Stokes  to  pay  the  king's  tax,  also  to  pay 
Moore  .£24  a  year,  half  yearly  ;  "  it  was 
hdlcl,  tliat  this  was  not  a  memorandum 
signed  within  tlie  statute.  And  Skijiwr, 
C.  B.,  sail! :  "  'i'iie  (piestion  in  this  case 
is,  whether  tlic  written  note  stated  in  the 
pleadings  is  such  an  agreement  as  is  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  frauds. 
These  are  instructions  to  the  attorney  for 
the  j)rcparation  of  tlie  lease.  This  is  no 
formal  signature  of  the  defendant's  name, 
but  one  term  of  tin;  instructions  is,  tiuit 
the  rent  is  to  be  ])ai(l  to  Moore  ;  and  the 
question  is,  vvlictiier  the  name  so  inserted 
and  written  l)y  the  defendant  is  a  suffi- 
cient signing.  The  purjiort  of  tlie  statute 
is  niaiiifi'st,  to  avoid  ail  parol  agreements, 
and  that  iKjne  should  have  clVect  but  those 
signed  in  tlie  manner  therein  specified. 
It  is  argued  tliat  the  name  being  inserted 
in  any  puit  of  the  writing  is  a  sufficient 
signature.  'I'iic  meaning  of  tlie  statute 
is,  tiiat  it  sliouhl  amount  loan  iicknotdcd(j- 
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ment  by  the  party  that  it  is  his  agreement, 
and  if  the  name  does  not  give  such  authen- 
ticity to  the  instrument,  it  does  not  amount 
to  what  the  statute  requkes.  Here  the 
insertion  of  the  name  has  not  this  effect. 
This  memorandum  might  be  drawn  sub- 
ject to  additions  or  alterations,  and  does 
not  apjjcar  to  be  the  tinal  agreement  of 
the  parties,  and  indeed,  as  far  as  we  can 
admit  parol  evidence,  it  is  proved  not  to 
be  so,  for  the  subject  of  repans  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  instructions ;  which 
shows  that  the  ends  of  the  statute  are  not 
to  be  obtained,  if  so  informal  a  paper  is  to 
be  admitted  as  a  written  agreement.  No 
case  has  been  adduced  in  pomt,  but  it  has 
been  compared  to  the  case  of  wills,  where 
a  name  written  in  the  introduction  has 
been  considered  as  a  signature,  but  that 
seems  to  me  a  very  different  case.  The 
cases  on  wills  have  been  where  the  instru- 
ment, importing  to  be  the  tinal  instrument 
of  the  party,  has  been  formally  attested, 
and  it  is  in  its  nature  complete,  and  the 
only  question  has  been,  whether  tlie  form 
of  the  statute  has  been  complied  with. 
In  the  present  case  I  think  it  is  by  no 
means  so,  and  it  would  be  of  very  dan- 
gerous tendency  to  admit  the  memoran- 
dum to  be  an  agreement  within  the  stat- 
ute." Eyre,  B.  "  I  think  this  cannot  be 
considered  such  a  signature  as  the  statute 
requires.  The  signature  is  to  have  the 
etlect  of  giving  authenticity  to  the  whole 
instrument,  and  if  the  name  is  inserted  so 
as  to  hace  that  effect,  I  do  not  think  it  sig- 
nifies much  in  what  part  of  the  instrument 
it  is  to  be  found  :  it  is  perhaps  difficult 
excejit  in  the  case  of  a  letter  witii  a  post- 
script, to  find  an  instance  where  a  name  ] 
inserted  in  tlie  middle  of  a  writing  can  1 
well  have  that  effect ;  and  there  the  name  y 
being  generally  found  in  a  particular  | 
place  by  the  common  usage  of  mankind,  j 
it  may  very  in'obal)ly  have  the"  effect  of  a 
legal  signature,  and  extend  to  the  whole;  i 
but  I  do  not  uiKU'i'stand  liow  a  name  in-  j 
scrtcd  in  the  l)ody  of  an  instrument,  and  ,i 
(ijijilicable  to  particular  purposes,  can  \ 
amount  to  such  an  authentication  as  is 
rei|iiired  by  the  statute."  See  also,  Cabot 
r.  ilaskiiis,  3  Pick.  83;  Cowie  v.  llemfry, 
10  Jur.  789. 
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without  signature,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  delayed  signing 
it  because  he  was  not  ready  to  make  his  promise  and  bind  him- 
self. So,  if  he  gave  it  to  the  other  party  to  examine  and  see  if 
it  was  acceptable  to  him,  or  for  any  similar  purpose,  it  would 
not  be  held  to  be  signed  by  him.  But  if  he  gave  the  instru- 
ment written  as  above  distinctly  as  his  promise,  then  the  signa- 
ture would  be  held  sufficient.  Generally,  this  question  could 
be  determined  by  a  construction  of  the  instrument  itself,  aided 
however  by  the  res  gestcc  which  were  admissible  as  evidence. 
In  some  of  our  States,  the  word  of  the  statute  is  not  "  signed," 
but  "  subscribed;"  and  where  this  word  is  used,  the  signature 
must  be  at  the  end.  {^)  One  may  sign  in  the  place  where  a 
witness  usually  signs,  and  under  that  name,  and  yet  intend  to 
sign  as  principal,  and  ^vould  of  course  be  so  regarded  ;  but  it 
has  been  also  held  that  if  one  signs  actually  as  a  witness,  and 
with  no  other  intention,  yet  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper,  and  an  approbation  of  them,  it  would  be  a 
sufficient  signature  to  bind  the  party  to  the  performance  of  any 
acts  contained  in  the  instrument  which  were  necessarily  to  be 
performed  by  him  in  order  to  carry  the  instrument  into  efi'ect.  [h) 
And  where  one  is  in  the  habit  of  using  instruments  with  his 
name  printed  in  them,  this  will  be  his  signature,  [i)     And  so  if 

(//)  Davis  V.  Shields,  24  Wend.  322,  26  name,  unrecognized  by,  and  not  brought 

id.  341  ;  Vielie  v.   Osgood,  8  Barl).  130.  home  to,  the  party,  as  having  been  printed 

But  see,  contra,  James  v.  Fatten,  id.  344.  by  him,  or  by  his  authority,  so  tliat  tlic 

(//)  Welford  v.  Beazely,  3  Atk.  503,   1  printed  name  had  been  unapprojjriated  to 

Ves.  6 ;  Coles  u.  Trecothiek^O  Ves.  234.  the    jjarticular    contract,   it  miglit    have 

But  see  Gosbell  v.  Aix'her,  2  Ad.  &  El.  afforded  some  doubt  whether  it  would  not 

500.  be  intrenching  upon  the  statute  to  have 

(/)  Saunderson  v.  Jackson,  3  Esp.  180,  admitted  it.     But  here  there  is  a  signing 

2  B.  &  P.  238.     In  Sclineider  v.  Non-is,  by  the  party  to  be  cliarged  by  words  rec- 

2  M.  &  S.  286,  it  was  hfld  that  a  liiil  of  ognizing  the  printed  name  as  much  as  if 

parcels  in  which  the  name  of  the  vendor  he  had  subscribed  his  mark  to  it,  which  is 

was  printed,  and  that  of  the  vendee  writ-  strictly  the  meaning  of  signing,   and  by 

ten  by  tlie  vendor,  was  a  sufficient  memo-  that     the    ])arty    has    incor])oratcd    and 

randnm  of  the  contract  witliin  the  statute  avowed  the  thing  printed  to  be  his  ;  and 

of  frauds  to  charge  the  vendor.   And  Lord  it  is  the  same  in  substance  as  if  he  had 

JEIleiiboroii(/h  said :  "  I  cannot   but  think  written   Norris  &   Co.  with  his  own  hand, 

that  a  construction,  which  went  the  length  He  has  liy  his  handwriting  in  effect  said, 

of  holding  that  in  no  case  a  ])rinting  or  I  acknowledge  what  I  have  written  to  be 

anj-  other  form  of  signature  could  be  sub-  for  the  j)urpose  of  exhibiting  my  recogni- 

stituted  in  lieu  of  writing,  would  be  going  tion  of  the  within  contract.     I  entertained 

a  great  way,  considering  how  many  in-  the  same  opinion  at  the  trial,  and  cannot 

stances    may  occur  in  which  the  parties  say  that  it  has  been  changed  by  the  argu- 

contracting  are  unable  to  sign.     If  indeed  meut.     It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  tiiat 

tliis  case  had  rested  mei-ely  on  the  printed  the  printed  name  thus  recoi^nizcd  is  a  sig- 
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he  writes  it  in  *pencil.  (j)  And  it  is  now  quite  settled  that  the 
agreement  need  not  be  signed  by  both  parties,  but  only  by  him 
who  is  to  be  charged  by  it.  (k)      And  he  is  estopped  from  deny- 


natm-e  sufficient  to  take  this  case  out  of 
the  statute."  Le  Blanc,  J.  :  "  Su])pose 
the  defendant  had  stamped  the  liill  of 
parcels  with  liis  own  name,  would  not  tliat 
have  been  sufficient  1  Such  a  stamping, 
as  it  seems  to  nie,  if  required  to  be  done 
by  the  party  himself  or  by  his  authority, 
would  afford  the  same  protection  as  sign- 
ing." 

(/)  Merritt  r.  Clason,  12  Johns.  102; 
S.  C.  nom.  Clason  v.  Bailey,  14  Johns. 
484  ;  Draper  v.  Pattina,  2  Speers,  292  ; 
McDowel  V.  Chambers,  1  Strobh.  Eq. 
347 ;  Geary  v.  Physic,  5  B.  &  Cr.  234. 

{Jc)  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the 
correct  intci-pretation  of  the  statute  does 
not  require  the  signature  of  both  paities. 
In  Lawrenson  r.  Butler,  1  Sch.  &Lefr.  13, 
Lord  Iledesdale  thought  that  sjiecific  per- 
fonnance  of  a  contract  should  not  be 
enforced  against  one  party  unless  the 
other  was  bound  also.  "  I  confess,"  said 
he,  "  I  have  no  concejition  that  a  court  of 
equity  ought  to  decree  a  specific  perform- 
ance in  a  case  where  nothing  has  been 
done  in  pursuance  of  tlie  agreement,  ex- 
cept where  both  parties  had  by  the  agree- 
ment a  right  to  compel  a  specific  per- 
formance, according  to  the  advantage 
wliich  it  miglit  be  su])posed  that  they 
were  to  derive  from  it ;  because  otlierwise 
it  would  follow  tliat  the  eoiut  would  de- 
cree a  specific  performance  where  the 
party  called  ui)on  to  ])erform  might  be  in 
this  situation,  tliat  if  tlie  agreement  was 
disadvantageous  to  him  lie  would  be  liable 
to  tlie  performance,  and  yet  if  advanta- 
geous to  him  lie  could  not  compel  a  ))er- 
formance.  'J'bis  is  not  e(iuity,  as  it  seems 
to  me.  If  indeed  tliere  was  a  concealment, 
or  an  ignorance  of  the  facts,  on  the  one 
part,  and  tliat  tliereliy  the  otiier  party  was 
led  into  a  situation  from  wlience  he  could 
not  lie  extricated,  tlien  lie  would  have  a 
right  to  have  tlie  agreement  executed  cij 
prcs ;  that  is,  a  new  agreement  is  to  be 
made  between  tlie  ])arties."  And  sec 
iKiti'  to  Sweet  V.  Lee,  3  M.  &  Gr.  462. 
I'lit  it  is  now  well  settled  that  the  signa- 
ture of  the  party  charged  in  the  action 
satisfies  the  i-equiremcnt  of  the  stiitute. 
JIatlon  /'.  (iray,  2  ("li.  Cas.  1(14  ;  Colnian 
w.  IJpcott,  Viii.  Altr.  lit.  Contract  and 
Agreciiieiit  (I),  i)l.  17  ;  Sctoii  /•.  Sladc,  7 
Vcs.  2G.'J ;   J''owle  i\   Frccniiui,  '.)  iil.  .'i.")!  ; 
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Martin  v.  Mitchell,  2  Jac.  &  W.  426  ; 
Laythoarp  v.  Bryant,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  735 ; 
Egerton  v.  Mathews,  6  East,  307  ;  Allen 
V.  Bennet,  3  Taunt.  109  ;  Schneider  v. 
Norris,  2  M.  &  S.  286  ;  Ballard  c.  Walker, 
3  Johns.  Cas.  60 ;  Clason  v.  Bailey,  14 
Johns.  484 ;  McCrea  v.  Purmort,  16 
Wend.  460 ;  Shirley  v.  Shirley,  7  Blackf. 
452  ;  Penniman  v.  Hartshorn,  13  Mass. 
87  ;  Douglass  v.  Spears,  2  Nott  &  M'Cord, 
207  ;  Barstow  v.  Gray,  3  Greenl.  409.  In 
Flight  V.  BoUand,  4  Russ.  298,  where  a 
bill  was  filed  l)y  an  infant  for  the  specific 
performance  of  a  contract,  Sir  John  Leach 
said  :  "  No  case  of  a  bill  filed  by  an  infant 
for  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract 
made  by  him  has  been  found  in  thel)ooks. 
It  is  not  disputed,  that  it  is  a  general  prin- 
ciple of  courts  of  equity  to  interj)ose  only 
where  the  remedy  is  mutual.  The  plain- 
tiff"'s  counsel  principally  rely  upon  a  sup- 
posed analogy  afforded  by  cases  under  the 
statute  of  frauds,  where  the  plaintiff  may 
obtain  a  dec-ree  for  specific  performance  of 
a  contract  signed  by  the  defendant,  al- 
though not  signed  by  the  plaintiff".  It 
must  be  admitted  that  such  now  is  the 
settled  rule  of  the  court,  although  seriously 
questioned  by  Lord  liedesdale  upon  the 
ground  of  want  of  mutuality.  But  these 
cases  are  supported,  first,  because  the  stat- 
ute of  frauds  only  requires  the  agreement  to 
be  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  ;  and 
next,  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff",  by  the 
act  of  filing  the  bill,  has  made  the  remedy 
mutual.  Neither  of  these  reasons  apply 
to  the  case  of  an  infant."  In  Fenly  v. 
Stewart,  5  Sandf.  101,  the  principle  of  the 
decisions  upon  this  ])oint  was  thus  stated 
by  Mason,  J.  "  Tliis  construction,"  said 
he,  "  has  proceeded  not  on  the  ground 
that  contracts  need  not  bo  mutual,  but 
that  the  statute,  in  certain  enumerated 
cases,  has  taken  away  the  jiower  of  enforc- 
ing contracts,  which  would  otiierwise  be 
mutually  binding,  unless  the  parties 
against  whom  they  are  sought  to  be  en- 
forced have  suiiscribed  some  note  or 
memorandum  thereof  in  writing.  If  a 
mutual  contract  is  made,  and  one  of  the 
])arties  to  it  gives  tlu^  other  a  niemoran- 
diun,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute,  but  neg- 
lects to  tnke  from  thnl  other  a  correspond- 
ing niemoranduni,  he  has  but  himself  to 
blame  if  he   is  unable  to  compel  its  per- 
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ing  the   *cxccution  of   the   instrninent  on   the   ground  that  it 
wants  the  signature  of  the  other  party.  (/) 

The  signature  may  be  made  by  an  agent;  (w)  and  the  agent 
may  write  his  own  name  instead  of  his  prineipai's  ;  (n)  and  a 
ratification  of  the  signature  would  have  the  same  *eff'ect  as  an 
original  authority,  (o)  But  the  agency  must  be  an  agency  for 
this  purpose ;  for  it  would  not  be  deemed  the  signature  of 
a  principal  by  an  agent,  although  the  party  actually  writing  the 
name  was  for  some  purposes  the  agent  of  the  other,  if  it  was 
apparent  from  the  paper  itself  that  it  was  intended  to  complete 


formance,  while  he  is  bound  to  the  other 
party.  The  difficult)'  is  not  that  the  con- 
tract, as  originally  entered  into,  is  not 
mutual,  but  that  one  of  the  parties  has  not 
the  evidence  which  the  statute  has  made 
indispensable  to  its  enforcement.  It  nec- 
essarily follows,  however,  from  tlie  jjrovis- 
iou  of  the  statute,  that  all  inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  contract  was  originally 
mutual,  is  immaterial.  It  may  be  en- 
forced against  the  party  who  has  sub- 
scribed a  note  or  memorandum  of  it, 
tliough  the  other  party,  by  not  having 
signed,  is,  b}''  the  express  words  of  the 
statute,  freed  from  its  obligation."  By 
the  New  York  Revised  Statutes,  Tart  2, 
ch.  7,  tit.  1,  §  8,  it  is  enacted  that  "  eveiy 
contract  for  the  leasing  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  year,  or  for  tlie  sale  of  any  lands 
or  any  interest  in  lands,  shall  be  void, 
unless  the  contract,  or  some  note  or  mem- 
oi'andnm  thereof,  expressing  the  consid- 
eration, be  in  writing,  and  be  subscribed 
bi/  the  purtij  hi/  whom  the  lease  or  sale  is  to 
be  made."  For  the  construction  of  this 
section,  see  Miller  i\  Pelleticr,  4  Edw.  Ch. 
102;  Coles  v.  Bowne,  10  Paige,  526; 
Champlin  v.  Parish,  1 1  Paige,  405 ;  Na- 
tional Fire  Insurance  Co.  v.  Loomis,  11 
Paige,  431  ;  Worralh'.  Munn,  1  Seld.  229. 

(/)  See  cases  cited  in  preceding  note. 

(m)  Hawkins  v.  Chace,  19  Pick.  502  ; 
Hanson  v.  Rowe,  6  Post.  327.  And 
where  a  testator  from  illness  was  unable 
to  MTite,  and  his  signature  was  made  by 
having  his  hand  guided,  this  was  held  a 
signature.  AVilson  v.  Beddard,  12  Sim. 
28.  The  law,  however,  will  not  presume 
the  authority  to  sign,  but  the  agent  must 
have  an  ai«:hority  directly  deducible  from 
his  employment,  or  a  special  authority  to 
do  that  particular  thing.  Hawkins  v. 
Chace,   19  Pick.  502;  Dixon  v.  Broom- 


field,  2  Chitt.  205  ;  Hodskins  v.  Bond,  1 
N.  H.  284  ;  Pitts  v.  Beckett,  13  M.  &  W. 
743.  In  Graham  v.  Musson,  5  Bing.  N. 
C.  G03,  the  defendant,  the  purchaser  of 
goods,  requested  one  Dyson,  the  agent  of 
the  seller,  to  write  a  note  of  the  contract 
in  the  defendant's  book.  Dyson  did  so, 
and  signed  the  note  with  his  own  name. 
Held,  that  such  note  was  not  sufficient, 
under  the  statute  of  frauds,  to  bind  the 
defendant.  And  per  VaiKjhan,  J.,  "  The 
plaintiffs'  case  fails  in  their  not  showing 
that  Dyson  was  the  defendant's  agent ;  it 
is  unnecessar}',  therefore,  to  enter  into  the 
authorities  which  have  been  cited.  Dyson 
was  agent  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  de- 
fendant, in  requesting  him  to  make  the 
entry  in  his  book,  probably  sought  to  fix 
the  plaintiffs,  but  not  to  ajjpoint  Dyson 
as  agent  for  himself."  And  the  agent 
cannot  delegate  his  authority  to  sign. 
Blore  V.  Sutton,  3  Mer.  237 ;  Henderson 
V.  Bamewall,  1  Y.  &  Jer.  387. ^ 

{»)  And  in  such  case  parol  evidence  is 
admissible  to  show  the  autliority  and  l)ind 
tlie  i)rincipal.  Truman  v.  Loder,  11  Ad. 
&  El.  589.  In  this  case  L'ord  Denman 
said :  "  Parol  evidence  is  always  neces- 
sarj'  to  show  that  the  party  sued  is  the 
person  making  the  contract,  and  bound 
by  it.  Whether  he  does  so  in  his  own 
name  or  in  that  of  another,  or  in  a  feign- 
ed name,  and  whether  the  contract  be 
signed  by  his  ouvti  hand  or  by  that  of  an 
agent,  are  inquiries  not  different  in  their 
natm-e  from  the  question  who  is  the  ]3er- 
son  who  has  just  ordered  goods  in  a  shop. 
If  he  is  sued  for  the  price,  and  his  iden- 
tity made  out,  the  contract  is  not  varied 
by  appearing  to  have  been  made  by  him 
m  a  name  not  his  own."  And  see  Wil- 
liams V.  Bacon,  2  Gray,  3S7. 

(o)  Maclean  r.  Dunn,  4  Bing.  722. 
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the  paper  by  the  actual  signature  of  the  principal  himself,  (p) 
Nor  can  one  of  the  contracting  parties  be  the  agent  of  the 
other  for  this  purpose,  (q)      Though   an   auctioneer  (/•)  or  bro- 


(/))  Thus,  in  Huhert  r.  Turner,  4  Scott, 
N.  K.  486,  an  agreement  was  drawn  by 
the  defendants'  agent,  which  recited  in  the 
usual  way  the  names  of  the  contracting 
parties,  and  at  the  end  were  these  words, 
"  as  witness  our  hands  ; "  hut  it  was  never 
in  fact  signed.  Held,  that  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  hind  the  defendants.  And  see 
supra,  n.  ( /') 

(</)  Wright  V.  Dannah,  2  Campb.  203  ; 
Eaynor  r.Xinthorne,  2  C.  &  P.  124.  In 
Farebrother  v.  Simmons,  5  B.  &  Aid.  333, 
where  an  auctioneer  wrote  down  the  de- 
fendant's name  by  his  autliority  opposite 
to  the  lot  purchased,  it  was  held,  tliat  in 
an  action  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
auctioneer,  the  entry  in  such  book  was 
not  sufficient  to  talce  the  case  out  of  the 
statute.  And  Abbott,  C.  J.,  said :  "  The 
question  is,  whether  the  writing  down  the 
defendant's  name  by  the  plaintiff,  with 
the  authority  of  the  defendant,  be  in  law 
a  signing  by  the  defendant's  agent.  In 
general,  an  auctioneer  maybe  considered 
as  the  agent  and  witness  of  both  parties. 
But  the  difficulty  arises,  in  this  case,  from 
the  auctioneer  suing  as  one  of  the  con- 
tracting i)arties.  The  case  of  Wright  v. 
Dannah  seems  to  me  to  l)e  in  point,  and 
fortifies  tlic  conclusion  at  which  I  have 
arrived,  namely,  tliat  the  agent  contem- 
plated by  tiie  legislature,  wlio  is  to  bind 
a  defendant  by  his  signature,  must  be 
some  third  person,  and  not  tlie  other  con- 
tracting ]iatty  U]»on  the  record."  And  in 
Coleman  r.  Garrigues,  18  Barb.  GO,  it 
was  Iield,  that  a  l)n)ther  em|)lo3^ed  to 
make,  or  dose  a  i)argain,  for  tiie  sale  of 
real  estate,  is  not  authorized  to  sign  the 
name  of  his  principal  to  a  contract  fortlie 
Rale  of  real  estate  so  as  to  take  it  out  of 
the  statute  of  frauds.  The  com-t  say,  "  An 
agent  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
of  frauds,  who  can  sign  tlie  name  of  the 
owner  f)f  lands  to  a  contract  for  its  sale,  is 
not  on(!  who  has  a  mere  authority  to  make 
.1  bargain  for  the  sale  ;  but  onc^  who  is 
niad(!  the  owner's  agent  to  nlf/n  his  name 
to  the  contract.  That  agency  may  be  by 
parol,  iiiit  it  is  not  included  in  a  mere  au- 
tliority to  sell."  But  see  Jiinl  v.  iJouller, 
4  B.  &  Ad.  443,  in  which  Farcbrother 
r.  Simmons  is  somewhat  i|iiestioned. 

(/•)  Jt  was  formerly  (|iiestioned  whether 
auction  sales  were  within  tlie  |)rovisioiis 
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of  the  statute  of  frauds.  See  Simon  v. 
Motivos,  1  Wm.  Bl.  599,  3  Burr.  1921. 
But  it  is  now  well  settled  that  they  are. 
Hinde  v.  Whitehouse,  7  East,  558 ;  Blag- 
den  I'.  Bradbear,  12  Ves.  466  ;  Kenworthy 
V.  Schofield,  2  B.  &  Cr.  945 ;  Brent  v. 
Green,  6  Leiah,  16  ;  Davis  v.  Howell,  2 
Pick.  64  ;  Burke  v.  Haley,  2  Gilm.  614  ; 
White  V.  Crew,  16  Geo.  416.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  early  cases  that  the  auc- 
tioneer's authority  to  sign  for  both  vendor 
and  purchaser  was  confined  to  sales  of 
personal  jjroperty.    Stansfield  r.  Johnson, 

1  Esp.  101  ;  13uckmaster  v.  HaiTop,  7  Ves. 
341  ;  Walker  v.  Constalilc,  1  B.  &  P.  306. 
But  it  is  now  well  settled  tliat  he  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  agent  of  both  parties 
equally  in  sales  of  real  and  of  personal 
property.  Coles  v.  Trecothick,  9  Ves.  234, 
249  ;  Emmerson  v.  Heelis,  2  Taunt.  38  ; 
White  V.  Proctor,  4  Taunt.  209  ;  Ken- 
worthy  V.  Schofield,  2  B.  &  Cr.  945; 
M'Comb  V.  Wright,  4  Johns.  Ch.  659  ; 
Morton  v.  Dean,  13  Met.  385  ;  Adams  i-. 
M'Millan,  7  Port.  73 ;  Meadows  v.  Mea- 
dows, 3  M'Cord,  458 ;  Doty  v.  Wilder, 
15  111.  407  ;  Cleaves  v.  Foss,  4  Greenl.  1 ; 
Alna  V.  Plummer,  id.  248 ;  Anderson  r. 
Chick,  Bail.  Etp  118.  The  doctrine  former- 
ly ])revailed  that  sales  of  land  by  sheriffs, 
and  by  masters  in  chancery  under  decrees 
of  the  court,  were  not  within  the  statute. 
Attornev-General  v.  Day,  1  Ves.  218  ; 
Blagden  v.  Bradbear,  12*Ves.  466 ;  Tate 
V.  Greenlee,  4  Dev.  149.  But  this  also 
has  been  since  oveiTuled,  and  sales  of  this 
descri])tion  are  now  jnit  upon  the  same 
footing  with  other  auction  sales.  Simonds 
V.  Catlin,  2  Caines,  61  ;  Jackson  v.  Catlin, 

2  Jr)hns.  248 ;  Ennis  v.  Waller,  3  Blackf. 
472  ;  Robinson  r.  Gartli,  6  Ala.  204  ;  Bar- 
ney V.  I'atterson,  6  11.  &  .fohns.  182; 
Christie  r.  Simpson,  1  l\ich.  407  ;  Fife  r. 
Gadsden,  2  id.  373  ;  Evans  v.  Ashley,  8 
Missouri,  177  ;  Alexander  r.  Merry,  9"  id. 
514.  —  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the 
rule  stated  in  the  text,  that  an  auctioneer 
is  to  be  considered  tlie  agent  for  both  par- 
ties, rests  upon  a  mere  ]iresiimption  of 
fact,  which  may  be  rebutted  by  the  par- 
ticular circiinistances  of  the  case.  Thus, 
where  a  jiarty,  to  whom  money  was  due 
from  the  owner  of  goods  sold  by  auction, 
agreed  with  the  owner,  before  the  auction, 
that  the  goods  which  he  might  j)urchase 
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ker's  (s)  may  be  for  either.     And  for  *thc  purposes  of  the  fourth 
and  seventeenth  sections,  the  agent  may  be  authorized  by  jiarol  ; 


slionkl  be  set  nf^ainst  tlic  dclit,  and  lie  he- 
came  the  pureliaser  of  goods,  and  was 
entered  as  sueh  by  the  auctioneer,  it  was 
held  that  lie  was  not  bound  by  the  printed 
conditions  of  sale,  which  specified  that 
purchasers  should  i)ay  a  jiart  of  the  price 
at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  the  rest  on 
delivery.  And  Lord  Dcnman  said  :  "  No 
doubt  an  auctioneer  may  be  aaent  for 
both  parties ;  but  here  the  bargain  was, 
that  what  the  defendant  should  buy  was 
to  be  set  off  against  the  legacy.  We  do 
not  overrule  the  former  cases ;  but  we 
consider  them  inapplicable.  The  auc- 
tioneer is  not  ex  vi  termini  agent  for  both 
parties ;  that  depends  upon  the  facts  of 
the  i)articular  case."  —  The  auctioneer's 
clerk  is  also  regarded  as  the  agent  of  both 
parties.  Bird  r.  Boulter,  1  Nev.  &  Man. 
313  ;  Frost  v.  Hill,  3  Wend.  386  ;  Smith 
V.  Jones,  7  Leigh,  165;  Hart  v.  Woods, 
7  Blackf.  568.  But  see  contra,  Meadows 
V.  Meadows,  3  M'Cord,  458 ;  Entz  v. 
Mills,  1  McMuUan,  453  ;  Dotv  v.  Wilder, 
15  111.  407. 

(s)  Rucker  r.  Cammeyer,  1  Esp.  105  ; 
Hicks  V.  Hankin,  4  Esp.  114  ;  Chapman 
V.  Partridge,  5  Esp.  256  ;  Hinde  v.  White- 
house,  7  East,  558 ;  Hinckley  v.  Arey,  27 
Maine,  362.  But  the  broker  must  be 
known  h\  the  party  dealing  with  him  to 
be  a  broker,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  bro- 
ker, and  not  as  principal.  iSliaw  v.  Fin- 
ney, 13  Met.  453.  In  that  case  one  Hath- 
away, a  broker,  whose  business  was  to 
buy  and  sell  fish,  as  well  for  himself  as 
for  others,  was  authorized  by  the  plain- 
tiffs to  l)uy  fish  for  them,  and  bargained 
with  the  defendant  for  a  quantity  of  fish, 
intending  to  Imy  for  the  j)laintitfs,  but  not 
intimating  to  the  defendant  that  he  was 
not  buying  for  himself,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing written  memorandum  of  the  bar- 
gain:  "October  21,  1846.  '  F.  agrees  to 
sell  H.  his  fare  offish,  at  62.50  per  cpiin- 
tal,  as  they  lay,  or  to  go  on  flakes  one 
good  day,  at  62.621 ;  and  to  have  the  re- 
fusal of  them  until  Friday  evening,  23d 
instant."  Hathaway  gave  notice  to  the 
defendant,  before  Friday  evening,  that  he 
would  take  the  fish  at  62.62+,  they  to 
be  put  on  flakes  ~  one  good  day :  tlie  de- 
fendant refused  to  deliver  the  fish  to  Hath- 
away, and  the  plaintiffs  brought  this  ac- 
tion against  liim  for  a  breach  of  the  con- 
tract.    Held,  that  the  case  was  within  the 
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statute  of  frauds,  and  that  the  action  could 
not  be  maintained.  And  Wilde,  J.,  said  : 
"  It  is  contended  for  the  jjlaintifls,  that 
this  was  a  contract  lictwcen  them  and  the 
defendant,  and  thai,  although  Hathaway 
was  employed  by  the  plaintifi's  only  as 
their  agent,  yet,  Avhen  the  defendant  dealt 
with  him,  he  became  his  agent  also,  and 
that  Ills  memorandum  of  the  agreement 
took  the  case  out  of  the  statute  of  frauds. 
....  Cases  were  cited  from  the  English 
authorities,  as  to  similar  contracts  made 
by  lirokers  ;  but  these  authorities  are  not 
applicable  to  the  present  case.  A  broker 
in  England  is  a  kno\\ni  legal  public  officer, 
governed  by  statute ;  and  those  who  deal 
with  him  are  to  find  out  who  his  princi- 
pals are.  He  cannot  act  as  principal  with- 
out violating  his  oath  ;  and  he  is  also  lia- 
ble to  a  penalty  if  he  does.  1  Tomlin's 
Law  Dictionary,  274.  Hathaway  was 
engaged  in  buying  and  selling  fish,  as  well 
for  himself  as  for  others  ;  and  it  docs  not 
distinctly  appear  whether  tliis  purchase 
was  made  wholly  for  the  plaintiffs  or  not. 
But  however  this  may  have  licen,  the  de- 
fendant did  not  deal  with  Hathaway  as  a 
broker  or  agent,  but  as  the  contracting 
party;  and  if  the  defendant  had  himself 
signed  the  memorandum,  he  would  not 
have  been  lial)le  in  this  action  liv  the  plain- 
tiffs ;  for  the  conti'act  was  in  terms  a  con- 
tract with  Hathaway."  With  respect  to 
the  entry  of  the  broker  in  his  private  book, 
and  the  bought  and  sold  notes  delivered 
by  him  to  the  parties,  the  law  is  not  al- 
together settled.  It  seems  to  be  settled 
that  the  bought  and  sold  notes  constitute 
a  sufficient  memorandum,  without  any  en- 
trv  in  the  broker's  book.  Dickinson  v. 
Lilwal,  1  Stark.  123;  Kucker  r.  Cam- 
mever,  1  Esp.  105  ;  Chapman  v.  Partridge, 
5  id.  256  ;  Hawes  r.  Forster,  1  I\I.  &  Bob. 
368;  Goom  v.  Aflalo,  6  B.  &  Cr.  117  ; 
Sivewright  r.  Archibald,  6  Eng.  Law  & 
Eq.  286.  But  for  this  purpose  the  bought 
and  sold  notes  must  con-espond.  Cum- 
ming  V.  Roebuck,  Holt,  N.  P.  172 ;  Grant 
V.  Fletcher,  5  B.  &  Cr.  436  ;  Grcgson  v. 
Ruck,  4  Q.  B.  737  ;  Thornton  v.  Kcmp- 
stcr,  5  Taunt.  786  ;  Peltier  v.  Collins,  3 
Wend.  459.  Where  the  broker  has  made 
an  entry  of  the  contract  in  his  book,  and 
has  also  delivered  bought  and  sold  notes 
to  the  parties,  there  has  been  a  conflict  of 
oi)inion  a,s  to   whether  the  entry  in  die 
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although  for  the  first  and  third,  *which  relate  to  real  property, 
his  authority  must  be  in  writing,  (t) 

As  to  the  question  what  the  written  agreement  must  cjantain, 
the  general  answer  is,  all  that  belongs  essentially  to  the  agree- 
ment, (u)  and  more  than  this  is  not  needed.  But  much  *ques- 
tion  has  been  made  whether  the  consideration  is,  in  this  respect, 
an  essential  part  of  the  agreement,  (y)  By  the  early  decisions 
of  the  English  courts,  since  abundantly  confirmed,  it  was  settled 


broker's  book  or  tlic  bought  and  sold 
notes  constitute  the  contract.  But  the. 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  the  recent 
case  of  Sivewright  v.  Archibakl,  6  Eng. 
Law  &  Eq.  286,  held  that  the  entry  is  in 
such  case  the  binding  contract.  See  fur- 
ther upon  this  point,  Townend  v.  Drake- 
ford,  1  Car.  &  Kir.  20 ;  per  Parke,  B.,  in 
Pitts  V.  Beckett,  13  M.  &  W.  746  ;  Hey- 
man  v.  Neal,  2  Campb.  337  ;  Thornton  v. 
Charles,  9  M.  &  W.  802  ;  Thornton  v. 
Meux,  M.  &  Malk.  43  ;  Hawes  v.  Forster, 

1  M.  &  Rob.  368. 

[t)  Clinan  v.  Cooke,  1  Sch.  &  Lef.  22; 
Coles  V.  Trecothick,  9  Ves.  250  ;  Mort- 
lock  V.  BuUer,  10  Ves.  292  ;  Graham  v. 
Musson,  7  Scott,  769  ;  Waller  v.  Hendon, 

2  Eq.  Cas.  Abr.  50,  pi.  26  ;  Vin.  Abr. 
tit.  Contract  and  Agreement,  (II),  pi. 
45  ;  McWhorter  v.  McMahan,  10  Paige, 
386  ;  Lawrence  v.  Tavlor,  5  Hill,  107  ; 
Worrall  v.  Munn,  1  Sold.  229  ;  Alna  v. 
Plummer,  4  Greenl.  258  ;  Johnson  v. 
Somers,  1  Humph.  268. 

(u)  Seagood  r.  Mcalc,  Prec.  in  Ch. 
560  ;  Ivosc  V.  Cunvngliamc,  11  Ves.  550  ; 
Clerk  r.  Wright,  I'Atk.  12;  Montacutc  t'. 
Maxwell,  1  P.  Wms.  618;  Koberts  v. 
Tucker,  3  Exch.  632  ;  Archer  ?;.  Bayncs, 
5  Exch.  625 ;  I'arkliurst  v.  Van  Cort- 
landt,  1  Johns.  Ch.  273 ;  Bailey  v.  Og- 
dcn,  3  .Jolms.  399 ;  Waterman  v.  Meigs, 
4  Cusli.  497  ;  Morton  r.  Dean,  13  Met. 
385;  Burke  r.  Haley,  2  Gilm.  614; 
Adams  v.  M'Millan,  7  Port.  73  ;  Aljcel  v. 
Kadciitf,  13  Jolms.  297;  Barickman  v. 
Kuykciidall,  6  Biackf.  21.  — It  must  con- 
taiil  llu-  iKimcs  o/'l/it'.  paiiics.  Cliamition  v. 
Plummer,  5  Ksp.  240,  4  15.  &  P.  253.  In 
this  (•as(!  tin;  phiinlillliad  purchased  of  the 
defendant  (■eriain  mercliaiidise,  which  the 
defendant  refused  to  deliver.  The  only 
incmoranduin  of  tiie  l)argain  was  a  sh(jrt 
note  writKrn  l)y  the  plaintiff's  clerk  in  a 
common  memorandum-book,  wliich  was 
signed    hy    tlie    defendant,  but   made   no 
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mention  of  the  name  of  the  plaintiff". 
And  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  said:  "How  can 
that  be  said  to  be  a  contract,  or  memoran- 
dum of  a  contract,  which  does  not  state 
who  are  the  contracting  parties  ?  By  this 
note  it  does  not  at  all  appear  to  whom  the 
goods  were  sold.  It  would  prove  a  sale 
to  any  other  person  as  well  as  to  the 
plaintiff;  there  cannot  be  a  contract  with- 
out two  parties,  and  it  is  customarj'  in  the 
course  of  business  to  state  the  name  of  the 
purchaser  as  well  as  of  the  seller  in  every 
bill  of  jtarcels.  This  note  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  amount  to  any  memoran- 
dum in  writing  of  a  bargain."  And  see, 
to  tlie  "same  effect,  Wheeler  v.  CoUiei',  M. 
&  Malk.  123  ;  Jacob  v.  liirk,  2  M.  &  Rob. 
221  ;  Shei-burue  v.  Shaw,  1  N.  H.  157  ; 
Webster  r.  Ela,  5  N.  H.  540 ;  Kicliols  v. 
Johnson,  10  Conn.  192.  —  It  must  con- 
tain a  full  and  complete  description  of  the 
suljject-matter  of  the  contract.  Kay  v. 
Cui-d,  6  B.  Monr.  100.  In  Nichols  v. 
Johnson,  10  Conn.  192,  "B.'s  right  in 
C.'s  estate  "  was  held  a  suiScient  descrip- 
tion. And  see  the  cases  cited  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  note. —  If  a  price  has  been 
agreed  upon,  that  must  be  stated  in  the 
memoi'andum.  Elmore  v.  Kingscote,  5 
B.  &Cr.  583;  Acebal  v.  Levy,  10  Bing. 
376  ;  Blagden  v.  Bradhear,  12*^  Ves.  466 ; 
Smith  V.  Arnold,  5  Mason,  414;  Ide  w. 
Stanton,  15  Verm.  685;  Adams  l\  M'- 
Millan, 7  Port.  73 ;  Waul  v.  Kirkman,  27 
Miss.  823.  But  where  a  contract  is  en- 
tered into  without  any  agreement  as  to 
price,  the  memorandum  is  sufficient  with- 
out any  si)ecilication  of  j)rice.  lloadly  v. 
M'Laine,  10  Bing.  482.  So  an  order  for 
goods  "  on  moderate  terms,"  is  a  suffi- 
cient memorandum  within  tiie  st;itute  of 
frauds.  Aslicroft  v.  Morrin,  4  M.  &  Gr. 
450. 

{v)  Minet,  Ex  parte,  14  Ves.  189  ;  Gar- 
doni,  Ex  parte,  15  id.  286  ;  Morris  v.  Sta- 
cey,  Holt,  N.  P.  153. 
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in  that  country  that  the  consideration  must  be  expressed,  {iv) 
Or,  in  other  words,  that  an  agreement  in  *\vriting,  signed  by  the 
parties,  did  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  if  it  set 


(w)  Wain  v.  Warlters,  5  East,  10.  In 
tliis  case  the  detoudant  was  souglit  to  be 
charged  upon  tlie  following  undertaking : 
"  Messrs.  Wain  &  Co.  1  will  engage  to 
pay  you  by  half  past  four  this  day,  fifty-six 
pounds  and  expenses  on  bill  that  amount 
on  Hall.  (Signed.)  Jno.  Warlters."  It 
was  objected  by  the  defendant,  that  though 
the  promise,  which  was  to  pay  the  debt  of 
anothei",  was  in  writing,  as  required  by  the 
statute  of  frauds,  yet  that  it  did  not  ex- 
press the  consideration  of  the  defendant's 
promise,  which  was  also  required  by  the 
statute  to  be  in  writing ;  and  that  this 
omission  could  not  be  sui)i)lied  by  jTarol 
evidence  ;  and  that  for  want  of  such  con- 
sideration appearing  upon  the  face  of  the 
written  memorandum,  it  stood  simply  as 
an  engagement  to  pay  the  debt  of  another 
without  any  consideration,  and  was  there- 
fore nudum  pactum  and  void.  And  the 
court  were  of  this  opinion.  Lord  Ellen- 
hurou'/li  said  :  "  In  all  cases  where  by  long 
hal)itual  construction  the  words  oLa  stat> 
ute  have  not  received  a  peculiar  iriterpre- 
tation,  such  as  they  will  allow  of,  I  am 
always  inelined  to  give  to  them  their 
natural  ordinary  signification.  The  clause 
in  question  in  the  statute  of  fi'auds  has  the 
word  agreement.  Ami  the  question  is, 
whether  that  word  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  loose,  incorrect  sense  in  which  it  may 
sometimes  be  used,  as  synonymous  to 
promise  or  undertaking,  or  in  its  more 
proper  and  correct  sense,  as  signifying 
a  mutual  contract  on  consideration  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties  ?  The  latter 
aijfjcars  to  me  to  be  the  legal  construction 
of  the  word,  to  which  we  are  bound  to  give 
its  proper  effect ;  the  more  so  when  it  is 
considered  by  whom  that  statute  is  said  to 
have  been  drawn,  by  Lord  Ilale,  one  of 
the  greatest  judges  who  ever  sat  in  West- 
minster Hall,  who  was  as  competent  to  ex- 
press as  he  was  able  to  conceive  the  pro- 
visions best  calculated  for  caiTying  into 
effect  the  purposes  of  that  law.  The  per- 
son to  be  charged  for  the  debt  of  another 
is  to  be  charged  in  the  form  of  the  proceed- 
ing against  him,  upon  his  special  y^rom/se; 
but  without  a  legal  consideration  to  sus- 
tain it,  that  promise  would  be  nudum 
pactum  as  to  him.  The  statute  never 
mej^t  to  enforce  any  promise  which  was 


before  invalid  merely  because  it  was  put 
in  writing.  The  oliligatory  part  is  indeed 
the  promise,  which  will  account  for  the 
word  promise  being  used  in  the  first  part 
of  the  clause,  but  still,  in  order  to  charge 
the  party  making  it,  the  statute  proceeds 
to  require  that  the  agreement,  by  which 
must  be  understood  the  agreement  in  re- 
sped  of  which  the  promise  was  made,  must 
be  reduced  into  writing.  And  indeed  it 
seems  necessary  for  effectuating  the  object 
of  the  statute  that  the  consideration  should 
be  set  down  in  wiiting  as  well  as  the 
promise ;  for  otherwise  the  consideration 
might  be  illegal,  or  the  pi'omise  might 
have  been  made  upon  a  condition  prece- 
dent, which  the  party  charged  may  not 
afterwards  be  able  to  prove,  the  omission 
of  which  would  materially  vaiy  the  prom- 
ise, by  tmniing  that  into  an  absolute 
promise  which  was  only  a  conditional 
one ;  and  then  it  would  rest  altogether  on 
the  conscience  of  the  witness  to  assign 
another  consideration  in  the  one  case,  or 
to  drop  the  condition  in  the  other,  and 
thus  to  introduce  the  veiy  frauds  and  per- 
juries which  it  was  the  object  of  the  act  to 
exclude,  by  requiring  that  the  agreement 
should  be  reduced  into  writing,  by  which 
the  consideration  as  well  as  the  promise 
would  be  rendered  certain."  This  decis- 
ion has  been  sustained  in  all  the  subse- 
quent cases  in  England.  See  Stadt  v. 
Lill,  9  East,  348  ;  Lyon  v.  Lamb,  Fell  on 
Guaranties,  App.  No.  3 ;  Jenkiijs  v.  Rey- 
nolds, 3  Brod.  &  Bing.  14;  Saunders  v. 
Wakefield,  4  B.  &  Aid.  595  ;  Moricy  v. 
Boothl)y,  3  Bing.  107 ;  Cole  v.  Dyer,  1 
Cr.  &  Jer.  461 ;  James  v.  AVilliams,  3  Nov. 
&  Man.  196  ,-  Clancy  v.  Piggott,  4  id.  496  ; 
Raikes  v.  Todd,  8  Ad.  &  El.  846 ;  Sweet 
V.  Lee,  3  M.  &  Gr.  452  ;  Bainbridge  v. 
Wade,  16  Q.  B.  89;  Powers  v.  Eowler, 
30  E.  L.  &  E.  225.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  above  decisions  depend  upon  the 
technical  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
"  agreement."  Therefore  in  cases  arising 
under  the  seventeenth  section  which  does 
not  contain  the  word  "  agreement,"  it  has 
been  held  that  the  consideration  need  not 
be  expressed.  Egerton  r.  Mathews,  6 
East,  307.  And  see  jjer  Aklerson,  B.,  in 
Marshall  I'.  Lynn,  6  M.  &  W.  118. 
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forth  all  the  promises  of  the  parties,  but  did  not  state  the  con- 
sideration for  them.  In  this  country,  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  consideration  was  in  fact  an  essential  part  of  the  agree- 
ment ;  and  in  some  States  the  judicial  decisions  have  not  only 
denied  this,  but  the  statutes  have  expressly  declared  the  state- 
ment of  the  consideration  unnecessary,  (x)  And  if  an  action 
be  brought  on  such  *agreement,  the  consideration  may  be  proved 
by  extrinsic  evidence.  In  other  States,  however,  the  English 
rule  has  prevailed  ;  {//)  but  it  has  been  held,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the   prevailing   rule,   that   although   the  consideration  be  not 


(.r)  The  leailins:  case  in  this  country  in 
opposition  to  Wain  v.  Warlters,  is  Pack- 
ard V.  Eichartlson,  17  Mass.  122.  In  that 
case  the  action  was  brouglit  on  an  under- 
taking of  the  defendants  indorsed  on  a 
promissory  note,  and  in  the  words  follow- 
ing :  "  We  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be 
holden  as  surety  for  the  payment  of  the 
within  note."  And  the  defendants  were 
held  liable.  Parker,  C.  J.,  after  stating 
that  part  of  tlie  fourtli  section  of  the  stat- 
ute upcjn  wliich  tlie  question  arose,  said  : 
"  The  obvious  purpose  of  the  legislature 
would  seem  to  be,  to  protect  men  from 
hasty  and  inconsiderate  engagements,  they 
receiving  no  beneficial  consideration;  and 
against  a  misconstruction  of  tlieir  words 
l)y  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  who  would 
generally  l)e  in  tlie  emplnyuient  and  under 
the  intliience  of  the  ])arty  wishing  to  avail 
himself  of  sucli  engagements.  To  remove 
this  miseliief,  the  promise  or  engagement 
shall  be  in  writing  and  signed ;  in  order 
that  it  may  be  a  deliberate  act,  instead 
of  the  efil'Ct  of  a  sudden  impulse,  ami 
may  Ix'  certain  in  its  proof,  instead  of 
depending  upon  the  loose  memory  or  bi- 
ased rccol  lection  of  a  witness.  Tiie  agree- 
ment shall  l)e  in  writing ;  what  agree- 
ment '!  Tlic  agreement  to  ])ay  a  debt, 
whicli  lie  is  imder  no  legal  or  moral 
obli^^ation  to  pay,  but  which  lie  shall 
be  hrld  to  ])ay,  if  he  ag;rees  to  do  it, 
and  signs  sik-Ii  agreement.  This  ap])ears 
to  lie  th(^  whole  oliject  and  design  of  tlio 
legishiture  ;  and  this  is  efiectcd  witliout  a 
formal  n^cognition  of  a  consideration ; 
which,  after  all,  is  more  of  a  lechnical 
rc(piisiti()ii  than  a  substantial  ingrccljcnt  in 
this  sort  of  contracts.  And  it  would  seem 
further,  that  the  legislature;  chose  to  ])re- 
veiit  an  inference  that  the,  whole  contract 
or  agreement  must  l)e  in  writing  ;  for  it  is 
jirovided  that  somi;  nieiMoraiidinu  or  note 
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thereof  in  writing  shall  be  sufficient.  What 
is  this  but  to  say,  that  if  it  appear  by  a 
written  memorandum  or  note,  signed  by 
the  party,  that  he  intended  to  become  an- 
swerable for  the  deljt  of  another,  he  shall 
be  l)ound,  otherwise  not.  How  then  is  it 
possible,  with  these  expressions  in  the  stat- 
ute, to  insist  upon  a  formal  agreement, 
containing  all  tlie  motives  or  inducements 
which  influenced  tlie  party  to  become 
bound?  Yet  such  is  the  decision  of  the 
Coiut  of  King's  Bench  in  the  case  of 
Wain  jj.  Warlters."  And  the  learned 
judge  men  proceeded  to  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  decided  cases,  and  anived  at 
the  conclusion  tliat  the  principle  declared 
in  Wain  i\  Warlters  ought  not  to  be  sanc- 
tioned. See  to  the  same  effect.  Sage  v. 
Wilcox,  6  Conn.  81  ;  Tufts  v.  Tufts,  3 
AVood  &  M.  4.5G;  Keed  v.  Evans,  17 
Ohio,  128;  Gillighan  v.  Boardman,  29 
Maine,  79.  Adkins  v.  Watson,  12  Texas, 
199.  And  see  How  v.  Kemball,  2  Mc- 
Lean, 10.3.  Hargroves  v.  Cooke,  15  Geo. 
321.  See  also,  Mass.  Rev.  Stat.  ch.  74, 
sec.  2.  In  some  States  also  the  language 
of  the  statute  has  been  changed,  the  word 
promise  or  some  other  word  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  word  agreement.  And  the 
English  doctrine  resting  u])on  the  techni- 
cal meaning  of  the  word  agreement  has 
conseepiently  been  repudiated  in  those 
States.  Violctt  v.  Patton,  .5  Crafich,  142  ; 
Taylor  v.  Ross,  3  Yerg.  330 ;  Oilman  v. 
Kibler,  5  Huiiipb.  19  ;  Wren  o.  Pearce,  4 
Sm.  &  Marsh.  91. 

(y)  Sears  r.  IJrink,  3  Johns.  210;  Rog- 
ers'/'. Kiieelaiid,  10  Wend.  218;  I'ackcr 
('.  Willson,  15  id.  343  ;  Bennett  c.  Pratt, 
4  Denio,  275  ;  Staats  r.  llowlett,  id.  559  ; 
Wyman  r.  Gray,  7  II.  &  Johns.  409  ;  El- 
liott r.  Giese,  7  11.  &  Johns.  457  ;  Edelen 
V.  Gough,  5  Gill,  103;  llendersoik  r. 
Johnson,  G  Geo.  390.     And  such  is  now 
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named  as  such,  if  it  can  be  distinctly  collected  from  the  whole 
instrument  what  it  really  was,  this  satisfies  the  statute,  (z) 

Of  the  form  of  the  agreement,  it  need  only  be  said  that  it 
must  be  adequately  expressive  of  the  intent  and  obligation  of 
the  parties.  It  may  be  one  or  iflany  pieces  of  paper ;  provided 
that  the  several  pieces  are  so  connected  by  mutual  *reference- 
or  otherwise  that  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  mean- 
ing and  effect  of  them  all,  when  taken  together  and  viewed 
as  a  whole,  (a)  But  this  connection  of  several  parts  cannot  be 
established  by  extrinsic  evidence,  (b)  If  there  is  an  agreement 
on  one  paper,  and  something  additional  on  another,  and  a  sig- 
nature on  another  paper,  that  is  not  a  written  and  signed  agree- 
ment, unless  these  several  parts  require  by  their  own  statement 
the  union  of  the  others ;  for  if  they  may  be  read  apart,  or  in 
other  connections,  evidence  is  not  a'dmissible  to  prove  that  they 
were  actually  intended  to  be  read  together.  In  general,  the 
written  agreement  must  be  certain  ;  but  it  may  be  certain  in 


the  statute  law  of  New  York.    See  2  Rev. 
Stat,  part  2,  eh.  7,  tit.  2,  sect.  2. 

(c)  Baiul)ri(liie  v.  Wade,  1  Eng.  Law  & 
Eq.  2.36;  Steele  v.  Hoe,  U  Q.  B.  4.31; 
Goldshede  i\  Swan,  1  Exch.  1.54;  Keiina- 
wav  V.  Treleavan,  5  M.  &  W.  498 ;  Chap- 
man V.  Sutton,  2  C.  B.  634  ;  Haigh  v. 
Brooks,  10  Ad.  &  El.  309 ;  Newbury  r. 
Armstrong,  6  Bing.  201  ;  Sliortrede  v. 
Clieek,  3  Nev.  &  Mann.  866 ;  Peate  r. 
Dicken,  1  Cr.  M.  &  R.  322 ;  Lvsaglit  v. 
Walkei-,  5  BHgh,  N.  S.  1  ;  Jarvis  »^  Wil- 
kins,  7  M.  &  W.  410  ;  Koo;ers  r.  Knee- 
land,  10  Wend.  218,  13  Wend.  114  ;  Mar- 
quand  r.  Hipper,  12  Wend.  .520;  Water- 
bmy  r.  Graham,  4  Sandf.  215  ;  Laing  i\ 
Lee,  1  Spencer,  337.  In  the  following 
cases  the  con.sideration  did  not  sutHciently 
appear.  Raikes  v.  Todd,  8  Ad.  &  El. 
846 ;  .lames  v.  Williams,  3  Nev.  &  Man. 
196  ;  Bentham  v.  Cooper,  5  M.  &  W.  621 ; 
Clancy  v.  Piggott,  4  Nev.  &  Man.  496 ; 
Jenkins  r.  Reynolds,  6  Moore,  86  ;  Hawes 
V.  Armstrong,  1  Scott,  661  ;  Price  v. 
Richardson,  15  M.  &  W.  539;  Wain  v. 
Warlters,  5  East,  10;  Morley  r.  Boothhy, 
3  Bing.  107;  Saunders  v.  Wakefield,  "4 
B.  &  Aid.  595  ;  Jenkins  v.  Reynolds,  3 
Br.  &  Bing.  14.  The  consideration  may 
be  collected  from  the  whole  instrument, 
and  niay  be  inferred  from  its  character  as 
well  as  its  terms.  It  need  not  therefore 
be  expressed  in  a  guaranty  wi-itten  upon  a 
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contemporaneous  agreement  expressing  a 
consideration ;  for  the  agreement  and  the 
guaranty  of  its  performance  being  con- 
temporaneous, the  consideration  for  the 
one  enures  to  and  sustains  the  other.  Bai- 
ley V.  Freeman,  11  Johns.  221.  So  too,  if 
tlie  agreement  upon  which  the  contempo- 
raneous guaranty  is  written  itself  imports  a 
consideration ;  as  if  it  be  an  instrument 
under  seal,  or  a  promissory  note.  Leon- 
nard  ?;.  Vredenburgh,  8  Johns.  29  ;  Man- 
row  V.  Durham,  3  Hill,  584.  The  words 
"  value  received "  have  lieen  held  suf- 
ficiently to  express  a  consideration.  Wat- 
son V.  McLaren,  19  Wend.  557  ;  Douglass 
V.  Howland,  24  Wend.  35 ;  Edelen  v. 
Gough,  5  Gill,  103.  Where  the  words 
imi)ort  either  a  past  oT  a  concurrent  con- 
sideration, the  latter  construction  will  be 
given.  See  cases  cited  at  the  beginning 
of  this  note. 

(o)  Bi-ettel  V.  Williams,  4  Exch.  623  ; 
Tawncy  v.  Crowther,  3  Bro.  C.  R.  318; 
Saunderson  v.  Jackson,  2  B.  &  P.  238 ; 
Forster  r.  Hale,  3  Ves.  696  ;  5  id.  308 ; 
Western  v.  Russell,  3  Ves.  &  Bea.  187  ; 
Allen  V.  Bennet,  3  Taimt.  169;  Ide  v. 
Stanton,  15  Venn.  685;  Toomer  v.  Daw- 
son, Cheves,  68. 

{b)  Clinan  r.  Cooke,  1  Sch.  &  Lef.  22; 
Brodie  v.  St.  Paul,  1  Ves.  Jr.  326 ;  Ide  v. 
Stanton,  15  Verm.  685  ;  Parkhurst  v.  Van 
Cortlandt,  1  Johns.  Ch.  273. 
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itself;  (c)  that  is,  it  may  itself  declare  the  purposes  and  prom- 
ises of  the  agreement  definitely  ;  or  it  may  be  capable  of  being 
made  certain  by  reference  to  a  certain  standard,  (d)  If  a  con- 
tract be  in  its  nature  entire,  and  in  one  part  it  satisfies  the  stat- 
ute, and  in  others  does  not,  th5n  it  is  altogether  void,  (e)  But 
if  these  *parts  are  severable,  then  it  may  be  good  in  part,  and 
void  in  part.  (/) 


(c)  Abecl  V.  Radcliff,  13  Johns..  297  ; 
Dodge  ?.'.  Lean,  id.  508  ;  Nichols  v.  John- 
son, 10  Conn.  192. 

{d)  Owen  V.  Thomas,  3  My.  &  K.  353. 
In  this  case,  an  agreement  in  writing  for 
the  sale  of  a  house  did  not  by  description 
ascertain  the  particular  house,  but  it  re- 
ferred to  the  deeds  as  being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  person  named  in  the  agreement. 
The  court  held  the  agreement  sufficiently 
certain,  if  it  could  be  ascertained,  by  an 
inquiry  before  the  master,  that  the  deeds 
in  the  ])Ossession  of  the  person  named  re- 
ferred to  tlie  house  in  question. 

(e)  Cooke  v.  Tombs,  2  Anstr.  420  ;  Lea 
r.  Barber,  id.  425,  n.  ;  Chater  v.  Beckett, 
7  T.  K.  201  ;  Vaughan  v.  Hancock,  3  C. 
B.  76G  ;  Lexington  u.  Clarke,  2  Vent.  223  ; 
Mechelen  i:  Wallace,  7  Ad.  &  El.  49; 
Thomas  v.  Williams,  10  B.  &  Cr.  664; 
Loomis  i\  Newhall,  15  Pick.  159.  In 
Irvine  v.  Stone,  6  Cush.  508,  it  was  held 
that  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  coals 
at  riiihidclphia,  and  to  pay  for  the  freight 
of  the  same  to  Boston,  if  void  ijy  the 
statute  of  frauds  as  to  tlie  sale,  is  void  also, 
and  cannot  be  enforce*!,  as  to  the  freight; 
though  the  latter  part,  if  it  stood  alone, 
woubl  not  be  within  the  statute.  The  dec- 
laration in  this  case  contained  the  coiu- 
nioa  couiit-^,  and  also  a  special  count. 
And  Miftntlf,  J.,  after  showing  that  the 
jdaintitf  could  not  recover  on  tlie  special 
count,  on  tlie  ground  of  variance,  said  : 
"  The  remaining  question  is,  wiiethcr 
the  good  ])art  of  tlie  contract  before 
us  can  bo  S('](arated  from  the  bad,  so 
that  tlur  ])laiiitiir  can  enforce  the  part 
wliii-Ji  is  good,  on  his  general  counts. 
And  we  arc  of  ojiinion  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  contract,  this  cannot  be 
(lone.  It  is  in  its  nature  entire.  Tiie  ])art 
whicli  respects  tlie  traiis])ortation  stands 
vvliolly  on  the  otiier  part  wliidi  rcs]iccts 
the  sail',  and  wbicji  is  invalid  ;  ami  both 
must  fall  togctlicr.  The  transporting  of 
the  coal,  ajiart  fi'()in  tla^  sale  of  it,  was  of 
no  benefit  to  the  defendants,  and  could 
not   have    been    coMlciniilatcd    by    eitlicr 
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party  as  a  thing  to  be  paid  for  or  to  be 
done,  except  in  connection  with  the  sale. 
The  case  therefore  does  not  fall  within  the 
principle  advanced  by  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintilf,  and  sustained  by  the  authorities. 
The  good  part  of  the  contract  cannot 
pi;actically  be  severed  from  the  bad,  and 
separately  enforced."  So  where  an  agree- 
ment was  made  for  the  sale  by  the  plain- 
tiff to  the  defendant  of  the  plaintiff's  crop 
of  hemp  then  on  hand,  and  in  like  man- 
ner his  crops  to  be  raised  the  two  succeed- 
ing years,  it  was  held  that  the  whole  con- 
tract came  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  as 
a  contract  not  to  be  performed  within  the 
space  of  one  year ;  and  that  the  part  of 
the  contract  which  related  to  the  crop  of 
hemp  on  hand  could  not  be  severed  from 
the  rest.  So  in  Thayer  v.  Rock,  13  Wend. 
53,  it  was  held  that  a  contract  made  as 
well  for  the  sale  of  real  as  of  personal  prop- 
erty, which  is  entire,  founded  upon  one 
and  the  same  consideration,  -and  is  not  re- 
duced to  writing,  is  void,  as  well  in  respect 
to  the  personal  as  the  real  property,  the 
subject  of  the  coittract.  See  also,  ante, 
vol.  1,  p.  379.     And  see  next  note. 

(/■)  Mavrteld  v.  Wadsley,  3  B.  &  Or. 
357.  In  Wood  v.  Benson,  2  Cr.  &  Jer.  94, 
an  action  was  lirouglit  ])y  the  clerk  of  the 
INIancliester  IJas  Works  on  the  following 
guaranty,  signed  iiy  the  defendant :  "  I,  the 
nndersigned,  do  hereby  engage  to  pay  the 
directors  of  tlie  Manchester  gas  works,  or 
their  collector,  for  all  the  gas  wiiich  may 
be  consumed  in  tlie  Minor  Theatre,  and  by 
the  lamps  outside  the  theatre,  during  the 
time  it  is  occu|iie(l  by  my  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Neville ;  and  I  do  also  agree  to  pay 
for  all  arrears  which  may  be  now  due." 
The  declaration  contained  the  common 
counts.  It  was  objci'ted  liy  the  defendant, 
1st,  that  tliercwasno  consideration  a])par- 
ent  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  for  the 
])romise  to  jiay  the  arrears;  and,  2d,  that 
till'  agreement  being  therefore  void  as  to 
])art  under  the  statute  of  frauds,  was  void  as 
to  the  whole.  And  in  snpjiort  of  the  sec- 
oikI   objection,    he  cited   Lea  c.  Barber, 
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*Lct  ns  now  look  at  the  particular  clauses  of  the  fourth  and 
seventeenth  sections. 

The  first  clause  relates  to  the  promise  of  an  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate.  In  re- 
gard to  this  it  has  been  held,  that  where  an  executor  gives  a 
bond  to  the  judge  of  probate  to  pay  debts  and  legacies,  this  is 
an  admission  of  assets,  and  estops  him  from  denying  them ; 
and  therefore  a  promise  by  him  to  pay  a  debt  of  the  testator 
will  be  taken  to  pay  it  out  of  sufficient  assets,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  a  promise  "  to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate,"  and 
consequently  not  within  the  statute  ;  and  it  need  not  be  in  writ- 
ing, (f,'-)  In  those  States  in  which  the  written  agreement  or  memo- 
randum should  contain  the  consideration,  some  new  considera- 
tion must  be  shown  ;  but  a  very  slight  consideration  suffices. 

There  is  said  to  be  this  difference  between  an  executor  and 
an  administrator.  An  executor  derives  his  title  fi'om  the  will 
of  his  testator,  and  the  office  and  interest  are  completely  vested 
in  him  by  the  testator's  death,  and  his  promise  is  within  the 
statute,  although  made  before  probate  of  the  will.     But  an  ad- 


■  Lexington  v.  Clarke,  Cliatcr  r.  Beckett, 
and  Thomas  v.  Williams.  But  tlie  objec- 
tion was  not  sustained.  BixijUij,  B.,  said  : 
"  I  take  it  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  an 
agreement  may  be  void  as  to  one  part, 
and  not  of  necessity  void  as  to  the  other. 
There  arc  many  cases  in  the  books  where 
a  contract  has  been  held  good  in  part  and 
bad  in  part.  A  bond  may  be  good,  though 
the  condition  is  good  in  ]iart  and  illegal 
in  jjart.  I  am  therefore  of  oiiiuion  that  it 
by  no  means  follows  that,  because  you 
cannot  Sustain  a  contract  in  the  whole, 
you  cannot  sustain  it  in  part,  provided 
your  declaration  be  so  framed  as  to  meet 
the  proof  of  that  part  of  the  contract  which 
is  good.  In  each  of  the  cases  referred  to 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  con- 
tract, if  void  in  part,  ^vas  void  in  toto,  there 
was  a  failure  of  proof.  The  declaration 
in  each  of  those  cases  stated  the  entire 
promise,  as  well  that  part  which  was  void 
as  that  which  was  good.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  these  cases  are  to  be  supported  on 
the  princiide  of~the  failure  of  [iroof  of  the 
contract  stated  in  the  declaration  ;  but  that 
they  do  not  establish  that,  if  3'ou  can  sep- 
arate the  good  part  from  the  bad,  y6u  may 
not  enforce  such  part  of  the  contract  as  is 


good.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the 
verdict  must  stand  for  the  amount  of  the 
gas  subsequently  sujiplied."  To  the  same 
cfl'ect  is  Kami  v.  blather,  7  Law  Reporter, 
N.  S.  286,  decided  in  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  of  Massachusetts.  That  was 
an  action  for  work  and  lalior  on  three 
houses  belonging  to  the  defendant.  The 
plaintiff'  began  his  work  under  a  contract 
with  one  Whiston,  who  was  building  the 
houses  for  the  defendant.  Whiston  failed, 
and  the  plaintiff  refused  to  go  on  with  his 
Avork.  The  defendant  then  told  the  plain- 
tilf  to  proceed  with  his  work,  and  he 
would  pay  him  for  what  he  had  done,  as 
well  as  for  wluxt  he  should  do.  The  plaiu-^ 
tiff'  then  went  forward  and  finished  his 
work.  The  declaration  contained  the 
common  counts.  It  was  objected  by  the 
defendant  that  as  a  part  of  the  contract 
was  clearly  within  the  statute  of  frauds, 
the  whole  must  fail.  But  the  objection 
was  oveiTuled,  and  the  court  held,  in  con- 
formity with  Wood  v.  Benson,  that  the 
])laintirt'  was  entitled  to  reco\er  for  the 
work  done  suljsetpient  to  the  defendant's 
promise. 

[g)  Stebbins  v.  Smith,  4  Tick.  97.   But 
see  Silsbee  v.  Ingalls,  10  id.  526. 
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ministrator  derives  title  from  the  probate  ;  and  if  he  make  a 
promise  in  expectation  of  administration,  but  before  the  actual 
grant,  this  promise  is  not  within  the  statute,  although  he  sub- 
sequently become^  administrator,  (h) 

The  second  clause  relates  to  a  promise  "  to  answer  for  the 
debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  "another  person."  This  clause 
covers  all  guaranties,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  reference  to 
them.  Its  general  effect  is,  to  make  it  necessary  that  all  col- 
lateral promises  should  be  in  writing.  The  distinction  between 
those  which  are  collateral  and  those  which  are  original  has  al- 
ready been  considered  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection, that  only  when  the  promise  is  distinctly  collateral,  is  it 
within  this  clause  of  the  statute.  (?')  *Nor  is  it  then  material 
whether  the  promise  is  made  before  or  after  the  delivery  of  the 
goods,  (j) 

From  the  very  definition  of  a  collateral  promise,  it  follows 


(h)  Tomlinson  v.  Gill,  Ambl.  330. 

(/)  la  the  absence  of  evidence  showing 
distinctly  that  a  promise  is  .collateral,  it 
will  lie  treated  as  an  original  promise. 
This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  Beaman  v.  Russell,  20  Verm.  205. 
That  was  an  action  on  a  written  instru- 
ment signed  by  the  defendant,  whereby  he 
agreed  with  the  ]il:iiiititr  to  indemnify  him 
for  signing,  together  with  three  other  per- 
sons, two  promissory  notes  payable  to  the 
Bank  of  Kutland.  It  ai)peared  that  tlic 
notes  in  question  were  discounted  by  the 
Bank  of  liuthind  ;  that  they  were  not  paid 
at  maiurity,  and  were  afterwards  paiil  by 
the  philiUitK  It  was  objected  ]>y  the  de- 
fendant that  the  promise  was  within  tlie 
statute  of  frauds,  as  being  a  collateral 
promise,  and  was  therefore  not  binding, 
because  no  consiileration  ap])eared  on  the 
face  (jf  the  written  instrument.  But  the 
objection  was  not  sustained.  And  Jlall, 
J.,  said:  "Altlioiigii  llie  decisions  u])()n 
the  clause  of  the  statute  relied  upon  by  tlic 
defendant  arc  not  all  reconcilable  with 
each  other,  yet  it  seems  agreed  in  all  the 
Cii.ses,  that  if  the  promise  is  not  collateral 
to  the  liabiliiy  of  some  other  |)erson  to  the 
same  l)arty,  it  is  not  within  the  statiUe. 
Easfwoixl  r.  Kcnyon,  1 1  Ad.  &  FA.  438. 
Ill  this  case,  iinlrss  thei'cwas  some  person 
liable  to  indeiTmify  ihc  plainlid'  for  signing 
the  notes  to  the  I5ank  of  iJnllnnd,  oilier 
than  the  defendant,  his  undertaking  was 

[  20G  J 


an  original  and  not  a  collateral  one.  Does 
it  apjiear  from  the  writing  ottered  in  evi- 
dence, either  in  connection  with  the  notes 
or  without  them,  that  any  other  person 
than  the  defendant  was  in  any  manner  _ 
liable  to  the  plaintitf  ?  If  the  plaintit}'had 
signed  the  notes  with  the  other  makers  of 
them,  as  their  surety  and  at  their  request, 
the  law  would  have  implied  a  promise 
from  them,  to  indemnify  him.  But  there 
is  no  e^^dence  that  he  signed  as  surety. 
For  aught  that  ajipears,  the  liability  to  the 
Bank  of  Rutland  might  have  been  incurred 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  defendant,  and 
he  miglit  have  agreed  to  indemnify  the 
otlirr  signers  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
did  ihc  plaintiff.  Besides,  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  ])laintift' signed  the  note  at  the  re- 
(piest  of  the  other  signers.  The  writing 
shows  that  he  signed  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant,  and  on  his  promise  to  indenmify 
him;  aiul  this  fact  would  be  calculated  to  re- 
but any  presiinqition  that  he  signed  at  the 
request  of  the  olliers,  even  if  his  name  had 
appeared  on  the  notes  as  surety.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  evidence  that  therewas  a  liabil- 
ity of  any  other  jicrson  to  tlie  plaintiff",  to 
which  the  defendant's  jiromise  could  have 
been  collateral, it  must  be  treated  as  an  orig- 
inal promise,  luit  within  the  statute." 

(/)Matson  r.  Wliaram,  2  T.  R.  80; 
Jones  i{.  Cooper,  Cowp.  227  ;  Beckham  r>. 
Faria,  .3  Doug.  13  ;  Brouson  v.  Stroud,  2 
IMcMullau,  372. 
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that  there  must  be  some  one  who  owes  the  debt  direclly-  There 
must  exist  an  original  liability,  as  the  foundation  for  the  collat- 
eral liability.  And  one  of  these  liabilities  must  be  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  other.  If  therefore  the  creditor  trusted  to  one  of 
the  parties  more  than  to  the  other,  but  did  in  fact  trust  to  one 
together  with  the  other,  it  is  not  within  the  statute.  And  in 
ascertaining  whether  this  original  and  distinct  liability  exists, 
and  then  a  collateral  one  founded  upon  it,  the  court  will  look  to 
the  intention  of  the  parties,  as  they  may  be  inferred  from  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  of  the  parties.  (A)  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  must  be  *remembered  that  the  expres- 
sions used  by  the  parties  are  the  first  and  the  most  direct  evi- 
dence of  their  intention  ;  and  the  proper  effect  and  construction 
of  the  various  expressions  used  in  transactions  of  this  kind 
are  well  illustrated  by  Lord  Hull.  (/) 


(A-)  Kcater.  Temple,  1  B.  &P.  158.  In 
this  case  the  defendant,  the  fii-st  lieutenant 
of  his  majesty's  ship  the  Boijne,  applied  to 
the  plaintiff,  a  slop-seller,  to  furnish  the 
crew  with  new  clothes,  saying  that  he  would 
see  him  ])aid  at  tlie  pay  table.  The  plain- 
tiff having  supplied  the  clothes,  and  the 
Boyne  having*  been  afterwards  burnt  and 
the  crew  dispersed,  this  action  was  lirought 
against  the  defendant  to  recover  the 
amount.  The  plaintiff  having  obtained  a 
verdict  for  576/.  7s.  8</.,  a  new  trial  was 
ordered.  And  Eyre,  C«  J.,upon  the  occa- 
sion of  making  the  rule  for  a  new  trial  al)so- 
lute,  placed  much  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
clotlics  to  so  large  an  amount  were  fur- 
nished, and  also  vijjon  the  peculiar  relation 
in  wliich  the  defendant  stood  to  the  crew. 
"  There  is  one  consideration,"  said  he, 
"  independent  of  every  thing  else,  which 
weighs  so  strongly  with  me,  that  I  should 
wish  this  evidence  to  be  once  more  sub- 
mitted to  a  jury.  The  sum  recovered  is 
57G/.  7s.  8(/.  And  this  against  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  navy ;  a  sum  so  large  that  it 
goes  a  great  way  towards  satisfying  my 
mind  tliat  it  never  could  have  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  defendant  to  make 
himself  liable,  or  of  the  slop-sellei'  to  fur- 
nish the  goods  on  his  credit,  to  so  large  an 
amount.  I  can  hardly  think  tliat  had  the 
Boyne  not  beenMiurnt,  and  tlie  iilaintiff 
been  asked  whether  he  would  have  the 
lieutenant  or  the  crew  for  his  paymaster, 
but  that  he  would  have  given  tlie  prefer- 
ence to  the  latter From  the  nature 


of  the  case  it  is  apparent  that  the  men 
were  to  pay  in  the  first  instance ;  the  de- 
fendant's words  were,  '  I  will  see  you  paid 
at  the  pay  tal)le  ;  are  yoix  satisfied  ( '  and 
the  answer  then  was,  '  Perfectly  so.'  The 
meaning  of  A\]iich  was,  that  however  un- 
willing "the  men  might  be  to  pay  them- 
selves, the  officer  would  take  care  that 
they  should  pay.  The  cpicstion  is,  whether 
the  slojvman  did  not  in  fact  rely  on  the 
power  of  the  ofiicer  over  the  fund  out  of 
winch  the  men's  wages  were  to  be  paid, 
and  did  not  jirefer  giving  credit  to  that 
fund,  rather  than  to  the  lieutenant,  who, 
if  we  are  to  judge  of  him  by  others  in  the 
same  situation,  was  not  likely  to  be  able 
to  raise  so  large  a  sum."  So  in  the  case 
of  Norris  v.  Sjienccr,  18  Maine,  .324,  the 
court  declare  that  whether  the  contract  of 
one  who  engages  to  be  responsible  for 
another,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  original 
and  joint,  or  as  a  collateral  one,  must  de- 
pend' upon  the  intention  of  the  parties,  to 
be  ascertained  from  the  nature  of  it,  and 
the  language  used.  And  see  jMoses  v. 
Norton,  3G  Me.  113  ;  Eeebe  r.  Dudley,  6 
Post.  249. 

(/)  Watkins  v.  Perkins,  1  Ld.  Eaym. 
224.  "  If,"  said  he,  "A  promise  B,  being 
a  surgeon,  that  if  B  cure  1)  of  a  wound, 
he  will  sec  him  paid  ;  this  is  only  a  prom- 
ise to  ])ay  if  I)  does  not,  and  therefore  it 
ought  to"  be  in  writing  by  the  statute  of 
frauds.  But  if  A  i)romisc  in  such  case 
that  he  will  be  B's  pai,Tnaster,  whatever 
he  shall  deseiTC,  it  is  im'nicdiatelv  the  debt 
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It  iy  quite  certain,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  party /or  whom 
the  promise  has  been  made  must  be  liable  to  the  party  to 
whom  it  is  made  ;  {m)  and  it  is  equally  necessary  that  he  *con- 


of  A,  and  he  is  liable  without  writinfj." 
And  in  Xorris  v.  Si)cncer,  18  Maine,  324, 
already  cited,  where  a  written  contract 
was  made  in  form  between  two,  and  signed 
by  the  parties  named,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  third  person  added,  "  I  ap;ree  to  be  se- 
curity ibr  the  promisor  in  tlie  above  con- 
tract," witii  his  signature,  the  latter  was 
held  as  a  joint  promisor. 

(;«)  It  is  now  well  settled  that,  in  or- 
der to  bring  a  promise  within  this  clause 
of  the  statute,  it  must  be  made  to  the 
pflrty  to  whom  the  person  undertaken  for 
is  lial)Ie.  "  The  statute,"  says  Parke,  B. 
in  Hargreaves  v.  Parsons,  13  M.  &  W. 
561,  "applies  only  to  promises  made  to 
the  persons  to  whom  another  is  already,  or 
is  to  Ijccome,  answerable.  It  must  be  a 
promise  to  be  answerable  for  a  debt  of, 
or  a  default  in  some  duty  by,  that  other 
person  towards  the  promisee."  A  promise, 
therefore,  by  A  to  B  to  pay  a  debt  due 
from  B  to  C,  is  not  within  the  statute. 
This  last  point  was  first  presented  for  ad- 
judication in  Eastwood  r.  Kenyon,  1 1  Ad. 
&  El.  438.  The  facts  in  that  case  were 
that  tlie  plaintiff  was  lialilc  to  one  Black- 
burn on  a  promissory  note  ;  and  the  de- 
fendant for  a  consickration  promised  tlie 
plaintiff  to  pay  and  discharge  the  note  to 
Blackburn.  And  Lord  Denman  said,  ''If 
the  promise  had  been  made  to  Blackburn, 
doubtless  tlie  statute  would  liave  applied  ; 
it  would  then  have  been  strictly  a  promise 
to  answer  for  tlie  debt  of  another;  and 
the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
is,  tliat  it  is  not  the  less  the  del)t  of  anotlier, 
because  tlie  promise  is  made  to  that  other, 
namely,  tlie  deljtor,  and  not  to  the  credi- 
tor, the  statute  not  luiving  in  terms  stated 
to  wliom  the  iii'omise,  contemi)lated  by  it, 
is  to  be  iii.ide.  15Mt  upon  coiisideratiou 
we  are  cjf  opinion  tliat  the  statute  a]iplies 
only  to  jiromises  nuiile  to  the  person  to 
whom  another  is  answerabk'.  We  arc 
not  aware  of  any  case  iu  whicli  the  jjoint 
has  arisen,  or  in  which  any  attempt  has 
been  made  to  |»ut  tliat  coustnu'tion  upon 
the  stalute  which  is  now  sought  to  be  es- 
tablished, and  which  we  think  not  to  be 
tli(!  \nw.  one."  And  see,  to  the  same 
effect,  Hargreaves  v.  I'arscius,  13  M.  &  W. 
.'jf)l  ;  I'earcc  v.  Bhigrave,  .3(»  E.  L.  &  E. 
."ilO;  I'ratti;.  Ilumpiircv,  22  Conn.  317; 
Barker  v.  Bucklin,  2  J)eiiio,4.'J ;  Wcslfall 


r.  Parsons,  16  Barb.  645  ;  Preble  v.  Bald- 
win, 6  Cush.  549  ;  Alger  v.  iScoville,  1 
Gray,  391.  vAnd  in  ISxw  York  it  has 
been  held  that  the  creditor  may  sue  on 
such  a  promise  made  to  his  debtor  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  the  person  for  whose 
benefit  the  contract  is  made.  See  Barker 
V.  Bucklin,  2  Denio,  45\^  But  see  contra, 
Curtis  r.  Brown,  5  Cush.  488.  It  has 
been  made  a  question,  whether  a  promise 
by  A  to  indemnify  B  for  guaranteeing  a 
debt  due  from  C  to  D  is  within  the  statute. 
It  is  clear  upon  the  authorities  already 
cited  that  such  a  promise  is  not  within  the 
statute,  as  being  a  promise  to  answer  for 
the  debt  of  C.  Eor  that  purpose  it  must 
have  been  made  to  D.  to  whom  the  debt 
was  due.  And  upon  tliis  ground  it  was 
held,  when  the  rjuestion  was  first  presented 
iu  Thomas  v.  Cook,  8  B.  &  C.  728,  that 
such  a  promise  was  not  within  the  statute. 
And  Baijleij,  J.,  said  :  "  A  promise  to  in- 
demnify does  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  fall 
within  cither  tlie  words  or  the  policy  of 
the  statute  of  frauds."  And  see,  to  the 
same  effect,  Jones  v.  Shorter-  1  Geo.  294; 
Chapin  v.  Merrill,  4  Wend.  657.  But  in 
the  more  recent  case  of  Green  v.  Cress- 
well,  10  Ad.  &  El.  453,  a  different  view 
was  taken  of  the  cpiestion,  namely,  that 
the  person  for  whom  the  guaranty  is  given 
is  under  an  implie*l  contract  to  indemnify 
his  guarantor,  and  that  A's  promise  to 
indemnify  is  collateral  to  this,  and  there- 
fore within  the  statute.  And  the  same 
view  was  ado})ted  in  Kingsley  u.  Balcome, 
4  Barb.  131.  I5ut  in  other  cases  it  is  held 
that  such  a  contract  is  not  within  the 
statute,  even  u])on  this  last  view.  See 
Holmes  V.  Knights,  10  N.  H.  175;  Dimn 
?'.  West,  5  B.  Monr.  376  ;  Lucas  v.  Cham- 
berlain, 8  id.  276.  The  (juestion  would 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  time  when  the 
])romise  of  C,  the  person  for  whom  tlie 
guaranty  is  given,  arises.  And  this  again 
will  depend  upon  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  If  these  arc  such  as 
to  authorize  the  inference  that  C  made  an 
adiial  promise  U)  indi'iuiiify  his  guarantor 
at  the  time  when  the'  uiulcrtaking  of  A 
was  given,  or  yriov  thereto,  the  reasonable 
presumption  is  that  the  promise  of  A  was 
intended  to  be  collateral.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  case  from 
which  an  actual  jiromise  by  C  can  be  in- 
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tinnc  liable  after  the  making  of  the  promise.  In  other  words, 
the  promise  of  the  party  undertaking  must  not  have  *the  eflect, 
prior  to  its  performance,  of  discharging  the  party  originally  lia- 
able.  Thus,  if  goods  have  been  furnished  by  B  to  C,  and 
charged  to  the  latter,  and  A  now  becomes  responsible  for  them, 
and  B  thereupon  discharges  C,  looking  to  A  only,  and  does  this 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  parties,  this  promise  of 
A  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  original  promise  by  way  of  substitu- 
tion for  the  promise  of  C  which  it  satisfies  and  discharges,  and 
not  as  collateral  to  the  promise  of  C.  (n)  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  liability  of  the  original  party  is  to  continue  after  the  per- 


ferrecl,  and  he  can  only  be  made  liable  on 
a  promise  raised  by  operation  of  law,  from 
B's  having  been  comi)elled  to  pay  money 
on  his  account,  it  would  seem  to  be  clear 
that  the  promise  of  A  must  be  original. 
For  the  promise  of  C  arises  upon  a  sub- 
sequent and  independent  fact,  after  the 
promise  of  A  has  become  a  complete  and 
valid  contract. — Upon  the  principle  stated 
in  the  text,  it  was  held'm  Bushell  v.  Beavan, 
1  Bing.  N.  C.  103,  that  a  promise  by  A 
that  IJ  should  guarantee  the  debt  of  C 
was  not  within  the  statute.  In  that  case 
the  defendant  undertook  that  one  Mac- 
queen  should  guarantee  to  tlie  plaintitF 
the  payment  of  certain  freight  due  to  liim 
under  a  charter-party  from  one  Lempill. 
And  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said :  "  The  contract 
appears  to  us  not  to  be  a  contract  to  an- 
swer for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscamage 
of  any  other  person,  but  a  new  and  im- 
mediate contract  between  the  defendant 
and  the  plaintiffs.  If  Mi'.  Macqueen  had 
signed  the  guaranty,  that  guaranty  would, 
indeed,  have  been  within  the  statute  of 
frauds ;  for  his  is  an  ex]jress  guaranty  to 
be  answerable  for  the  freight  due  under 
the  chartei'-party,  if  Lempill  did  not  pay 
it.  But  no  person  could  be  answeralile  on 
the  promise  to  procure  his  signature  but 
the  defendant.  Lempill  had  never  en- 
gaged to  get  the  guaranty  of  Macqueen, 
nor  had  Macqueen  engaged  to  give  it. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  .default  of  any 
one  for  which  the  defendant  made  himself 
liable  ;  but  he  did  so  simply  upon  his  own 
immediate  contract.  For  as  to  any  de- 
fault of  Lempill  in  paying  the  freight,  the 
action  on  the  undertaking  of  the  defend- 
ant could  not  be  dependent  on  that  event ; 
for  it  would  have  been  maintainable  if  the 
guaranty  were  not  signed  at  any  time  after 


the  day  on  which  the  defendant  engaged 
it  should  be  given,  that  is,  long  before  the 
time  when  the  freight  became  payable." 
The  same  principle  was  applied  in  Jar- 
main  ?•.  Algar,  2  C.  &  P.  249.  There  the 
defendant  promised  to  execute  a  bail  bond 
in  an  action  by  the  plaintiff  against  one 
Flack,  in  consideration  that  the  plaintiff 
would  not  cause  Flack  to  be  arrested. 
The  defendant's  pi'omise  was  held  not  to 
be  within  the  statute,  because  Flack,  the 
])orson  undertaken  for,  was  not  liable.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  ]\Ir. 
Justice  Cowen,  in  Carville  v.  Crane,  5 
Hill,  483,  was  of  opinion  that  these  two 
cases  proceeded  upon  too  literal  a  con- 
stniction  of  the  statute. 

(h)  Thus,  where  the  defendant  promised 
to  pay  the  debt  of  his  son,  wlio  was  in 
custody  on  an  execution  at  the  suit  of  the 
plaintiff,  in  consideration  of  his  son's 
being  discharged  out  of  custodj-  with  the 
plaintiff's  consent,  it  was  held  that  the 
})romise  was  not  ^vithin  the  statute,  be- 
cause by  such  discharge  the  debt  of  the 
son  was  extinguished.  So  in  Curtis  r. 
Brown,  5  Cash.. 488,  492,  Shmc,  C.  J., 
says :  "  When,  by  the  new  promise,  the 
old  debt  is  extinguished,  the  promi.se  is 
not  within  the  statute ;  it  is  not  then  a 
promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  which 
has  accrued,  but  it  is  an  original  contract, 
on  good  consideration,  and  need  not  be  in 
writing."  And  see,  to  the  same  effect. 
Bird  v.  Gammon,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  883 ; 
Butcher  v.  Steuart,  1 1  M.  &  W.  857  ; 
Decker  i".  Shaffei",  3  Ind.  187;  Emcrick 
V.  Sanders,  1  Wiscon.  77;  Drauglian  v. 
Bunting,  9  Ired.  10;  Stanlv  r.  Hendricks, 
13  id.  86 ;  Bason  v.  Hughart,  2  Texas, 
476.  And  see  also,  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  188, 
191. 
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formance  of  the  promise,  the  promise  is  equally  out  of  the  stat- 
ute. For  that  cannot  properly  be  called  a  promise  to  answer 
for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person,  the  per- 
formance of  which  leaves  the  liability  of  that  other  person  the 
same  as  before,  (n) 

*So,  if  the  debt  for  which  one  engages  to  answer,  is  to  be  kept 
alive,  but  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  guarantor,  the  case  is 
out  of  the  statute.  Thus,  where  one  purchases  the  debt  of 
another  by  his  own  promise,  as  if  A  promised  to  pay  B  a  thou- 
sand dollars  in  three  months,  and  thereupon  B  transferred  to 
him  C's  debt  to  B  for  twelve  hundred  dollars,  payable  in  a  year, 
this  certainly  is  a  purchase  of  a  debt,  and  not  a  promise  to  pay 
the  debt  of  another,  {p) 


(o)  Stephens  v.  Squire,  5  Mod.  205; 
Comb.  362.  lu  this  case  it  appeared  that 
an  action  had  been  brought  against  the 
defendant,  an  attorney,  and  two  others, 
for  appearing  for  the  plaintiff  without  a 
warrant.  Tlie  cause  was  canned  down  to 
be  tried  at  the  assizes  ;  and  the  defendant 
promised,  in  consideration  the  phuntiff 
would  not  prosecute  the  action,  that  he 
would  ])ay  ten  pounds  and  costs  of  suit. 
And  now  an  action  was  brought  against 
the  defendant  upon  this  promise.  Sir 
Bartholomew  Shower,  for  the  defendant, 
objected  that  tlie  promise  was  within  the 
statute.  IMt,  C.  J.,  "No,  'tis  an  original 
promise,  and  liiniself  was  liable."  Shower, 
"What  if  himself  had  not  been  a  ])art7, 
then  it  were  ])hiinly  witliin  the  statute." 
Holt,  C.  J.,  "  Put  that  case  when  it 
comes ;  but  if  A  saith,  do  not  go  on 
against  B,  &c.,  this  ])cing  to  be  performed 
within  a  year,  it' will  bind  Iiim ;  'tis  like 
the  case  of  buying  goods  for  another  man, 
which  is  every  day's  practice.  But  if  A 
BaitI),  do  not  go  on  against  B  and  I'll  give 
you  ten  ])ounds  in  full  sufisfaftion  of  that 
a/ilon,  tliat  might  be  witliin  tlie  statute ; 
but  here  lie  appears  to  be  a  party  con- 
cerned in  tlic  former  action."  It  will  bo 
seen  that  one  of  tlie  grounds  ujjon  wliich 
Ills  lonlsliip  thought  the  case  to  be  out  of 
tJie  statute,  was  that  tb(^  defendant  was 
one  of  the  jiai-ties  originally  liable.  Tliis 
position  will  be  noti(e<l  hereafter.  But  ho 
wjus  also  of  o|iiiiion  that  the  case  would 
have  been  out  of  the  statute,  though  the 
defendant  had  not  bcieii  concerned  in  the 
former  action,  for  the  reason  that  it  did 
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not  appear  that  the  ten  pounds  were  to 
be  paid  in  satisfaction.  In  other  words  the 
liability  of  the  original  party  would  have 
still  continued,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
formance of  the  defendant's  promise.  And 
see  Noycs'  Ex'rs  v.  Humphreys,  11  Grat- 
tan,  636.  This  is  also,  we  think,  the  true 
ground  of  the  decision  in  Read  v.  Nash,  1 
Wils.  30.5.  It  there  appeared  that  one 
Tuack,  the  plaintiif 's  testator,  had  brought 
an  action  of  assault  and  battery  against 
one  Jolinson.  The  cause  being  at  issue, 
the  record  entered,  and  just  coming  on  to 
be  tried,  the  defendant  Nash,  being  then 
present  in  court,  in  consideration  that 
Tuack  would  not  proceed  to  trial,  but 
would  withdraw,  his  record,  promised  to 
pay  him  fifty  pounds  and  costs.  It  was 
held  that  the  defendant's  promise  was  out 
of  the  statute.  It  has  sometimes  been  sup- 
posed that  the  judgment  of  the  court  in 
this  case  proceeded  upon  the  ground  that 
a  promise  to  answer  for  a  tort  committed 
by  another  was  not  within  the  statute. 
And  some  of  the  language  attributed  to 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  would  seem  to  jus- 
tify this  opinion.  But  so  far  as  the  decis- 
ion was  based  upon  this  ground,  it  cannot 
now  be  regarded  as  law,  as  we  shall  here- 
after show. 

{ji)  Thus,  wliere  A  lieing  insolvent,  a 
verlial  agreement  was  entered  into  lietween 
several  of  his  creditors  and  B,  wliereb}'  B 
agreed  to  pay  the  ereilitors  lO.s.  in  the 
j)Ound,  in  satisfaction  of  their  debts,  which 
they  agreed  to  acee])t,  and  to  assign  their 
debts  to  B  ;  —  it  was  held,  that  this  agree- 
ment was  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds, 
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It  may  indeed  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  the 
main  purpose  and  object  of  the  prouiisor  is  not  to  answer  for 
another,  but  to  subserve  some  purpose  of  his  own,  his  jjromise 
is  not  within  the  statute,  although  it  may  be  in  form  a  promise 
to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  and  although  the  performant^e  of  it 
may  incidentally  have  the  effect  of  extinguishing  the  liability  of 
another,  (q)     There  are  several  *classes  of  cases  which  may  per- 
haps be  more  satisfactorily  explained  upon  this  principle  than 
upon  any  other.     Thus,  if  a  creditor  has  a  lien  on  certain  prop-, 
erty  of  his  debtor  to  the  amount  of  his  debt,  and  a  third  person, 
who  also  has  an  interest  in  the  same  property,  promises  the 
creditor  to  pay  the  debt  in  consideration  of  the  creditors  relin- 
quishing his  lien,  this   promise  is  not  within  the  statute,  (r) 
The  performance  of  the  promise,  it  is  true,  will  have  the  effect 
of  discharging  the  original  debtor;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  constituted,  in  any  degree,  the  inducement  to 
the  promise,  or  was  at  all  in  the  contemplation  of  the  promisor. 
So  if  A,  who  is  indebted  to  B,  assigns  to  him  in  payment  a 


not  being  a  collateral  promise  to  pay  tlie 
debt  of  anotber,  but  an  original  contract 
to  purchase  the  debts.  Anstey  v.  Maaxlen, 
4  B.  &  P.  124. 

(q)  This  rule  is  very  clearly  stated  and 
fully  illustrated  by  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Nelson 
V.  lioynton,  3  Mete.  396.  He  there  says  : 
"  The  terras  original  and  collatei'al  prom- 
ise, though  not  used  in  the  statute,  are 
convenient  enough  to  distinguish  between 
the  cases,  where  the  direct  and  leading 
object  of  the  promise  is,  to  become  the 
siu'Cty  or  guarantor  of  another's  debt,  and 
those  whei-e,  although  the  effect  of  the 
promise  is  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  yet 
the  leading  object  of  the  undertaker  is,  to 
subserve  or  promote  some  interest  or  pur- 
pose of  his  own.  The  former,  whether 
made  before,  or  after,  or  at  the  same  time 
with  the  promise  of  the  principal,  is  not 
valid,  unless  manifested  by  evidence  in 
writing ;  the  latter,  if  made  on  good  con- 
sideration, is  unaffected  by  the  statute, 
because,  although  the  effect  of  it  is  to  re- 
lease or  suspend  the  debt  of  another,  yet 
that  is  not  the  leading  object  on  tlie  part 
of  the  promisor."  And  see  Alger  v. 
Scoville,  1  Gray,  391. 

(r)  The  leading  case  upon  this  point  is 
Williams  v.  Leper,  3  Burr.  1886.  There 
one  Taylor,  a  tenant  to  the  plaintiff,  lieing 
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in  arrear  for  rent,  and  insolvent,  conveyed 
all  his  effects  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tors.    They  employed  the  defendant,  as  a 
broker,  to  sell  the  effects  ;  and  accordingly 
he  advertised  a  sale.     On  the  moniing  of 
the  sale,  the  plaintiff  came  to  distrain  the- 
goods  in  the  house ;  whereupon  the  de- 
fendant promised  to  pay  the  arrear  of  rent, 
if  he  would  desist  from  distraining ;  and 
he  did  thereupon  desist.     Upon  these  facts 
the  court  held,  that  the  defendant's  promise 
was  not  within  the  statute.     To  the  same 
effect  is  Houlditch  v.  Milne,  3  Esp.  86. 
There  the  plaintiff  had  in  his  possession 
certain  carriages  belonging  to  one  Copcy, 
upon  which  he  had  a  lien  for  repairs.  The 
defendant,  in  consideration  tliat  the  plain- 
tiff' would  relinquish  his  lien,  and  give  up 
the  cari'iages  to  him,  promised  to  pay  the 
plaintiff  the  amount  due  him.     And  Lord 
Eldon  held  the  case  to  be  out  of  the  statute, 
on  the  principle  established  by  Williams 
V.    Leper.     And   see   further,   Barrell  r. 
Tmssell,  4-  Taixnt.  117;  Slingerland   ?•. 
Morse,  7  John.  463 ;  Hindman  v.  Lang- 
ford,  3  Strobh.  207  ;  Blount  v.  Hawkins, 
19   Ala.    100;   Allen   v.   Thompson,    10 
N.  H.  32,  cited  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  497,  n.  (s)  ; 
Eandle  v.  Harris,  6  Ycrg.  508,  cited  ante, 
vol.  1,  p.  498,  n.  («). 
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debt  due  from  himself  to  C,  with  a  guaranty  that  C  shall  pay 
it  to  B  when  it  becomes  due,  the  transaction  is  not' within  the 
statute.  For  although  the  undertaking  of  A  is  in  form  a  prom- 
ise to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another,  his  object  is  merely  to  pay 
a  debt  of  his  own  in  a  particular  way.  (s)  So  if  one  of  several 
persons,  who  are  liable  jointly  *or  severally  for  the  payment  of 
the  same  debt,  promises  the  creditor  to  pay  the  debt,  this  is  not 
a  case  within  the  statute ;  for  although  the  performance  of  the 
promise  will  have  the  effect  of  discharging  others,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  thing  in  the  contemplation  of  the  promisor 
was  his  own  discharge.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  which  several  persons  are  liable,  if  it  be  agreed  to  be  taken 
up  and  paid  by  one,  eventually  others  may  be  discharged;  but 
the  moving  consideration  is  the  discharge  of  the  party  himself, 
and  not  of  the  rest,  though  that  also  ensues,  (t)  Agam,  it  is  now 
well  settled  that  the  guaranty  of  a  factor  selling  upon  a  del  cre- 
dere commission,  is  not  within  the  statute.  This  may  be 
referred  to  the  same  principle.  Although  such  a  contract  "  may 
terminate  in  a   liability  to  pay  the   debt   of  another,  that   is 


(s)  Thus,  in  Johnson  i\  Gilbert,  4  Hill, 
178,  the  (lefenilant  t)eing  indebted  to  one 
Shcnvood  in  tlie  sum  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, the  plaintiff,  at  the  defendant's  re- 
quest, paid  tliat  debt,  in  consideration 
■whereof  tlie  defendant  transferred  to  the 
plaintiff  the  note  of  one  Eastman,  ])ayablc 
to  himself.  The  defendant  also  indorsed 
upon  the  note  a  guaranty  that  it  would  be 
paid ;  and  ujion  this  guaranty  the  action 
was  brouglit.  It  was  held  that  the  case 
was  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds. 
BronsDn,  J.,  said,  "Tlie  statute  of  frauds 
has  notliing  to  do  witli  the  ease.  That 
only  applies  where  tlie  person  making  the 
promise  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  surety 
for  some  third  person,  who  is  the  ]irineipal 
delttor.  This  was  not  an  undertaking  by 
the  defendant  to  ])ay  tlie  debt  of  Kastman, 
l)Ut  it  was  an  agreenient  to  ]iay  his  own 
deiit  in  u  ))arli(iilar  way.  The  iilaintifi" 
liad,  ujjon  re(juest,  paid  a  del)t  of  twenty- 
live  dollars,  wiiieii  tlie  defendant  owed  to 
Sherwood,  anil  had  thus  made  himself  ii 
creditor  of  the  defendant  to  that  amount. 
If  the  matter  had  not  iieeu  otherwise 
arranged,  the  |)laiiitiff  might  have  sued 
the  defendant,  and   recovered   as   for  so 
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much  money  paid  for  him  on  request. 
But  the  ])laintitf  agreed  to  accept  payment 
in  a  different  way,  to  wit,  by  the  ti-ansfer 
of  Eastman's  note  for  the  wood-work  of  a 
wagon,  with  the  defendant's  undertaking 
that  the  note  should  be  paid.  The  de- 
fendant, instead  of  promising  that  he 
would  pay  liimself,  agreed  that  Eastman 
should  pay.  He  might  do  that,  whether 
Eastman  was  his  debtor  or  not ;  and  the 
fact  that  Eastman  was  a  debtor,  does  not 
change  the  character  of  the  defendant's 
undertaking,  and  make  it  a  ease  of  surety- 
ship witiiin  the  statute  of  frauds."  The 
same  point  was  decided  by  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  Brown  v.  Curtiss,  2 
Comst.  22.5  ;  and  Durham  r.  Manrow,  id. 
.'JSS.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  cases 
of  this  description  are  out  of  the  statute, 
upon  tlie  ]irincii)le  cstal)lisiied  by  Eastwood 
r.  Kenvon,  11  Ad.  &  El.  438;  and  Har- 
greavcs  v.  Parsons,  13  M.  &  W.  561.  See 
snj>ra,  n.  (?n). 

(/)  Per  Lord  /■Jlleiihoroiyli,  in  Castling 
V.  Aubert,  2  East,  32.5.  And  see  Files  v. 
MeLeod,  14  Ala.  Gil.  And  sec  supra, 
u.  (0). 
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not   the   immediate    object   for   which    the    consideration    is 
given."  (u) 

It  may  be  further  stated  that  this  clause  of  the  statute  does 
not  embrace  cases  in  which  the  hability  to  pay  the  debt  of 
another  arises,  by  operation  of  law,  out  of  some  transaction 
between  the  ]3arties,  without  the  aid  of  any  special  promise. 
Thus,  if  A,  who  is  indebted  to  B,  sends  money  to  C  to  pay  the 
debt,  and  C  accepts  the  trust,  he  thereby  *becomes  liable  to  B 
for  the  debt  of  A.  (v)  So  if  property  is  delivered  to  B  clothed 
with  a  trust  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  C,  and  B  consents 
to  receive  the  property  subject  to  the  trust,  he  thereby  becomes 
liable  to  pay  the  debt,  (iv)     But  *in  cases  falling  within  this 


(m)  Per  Parke,  B.,  in  Couturier  v. 
Hastic,  16  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  562.  It  was 
declared  by  the  Coui't  of  Excliequer  in 
this  case  tliat  such  a  contract  is  not  within 
the  statute.  Such  may  now,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  the  settled  doctrine  in  the 
English  and  American  law.  See  a$fe, 
vol.  1,  ]).  79,  n.  («),  and  p.  ."300,  n.  («-). 

(v)  Wyman  v.  Smitli,  2  S;i|^f.  331. 
And  see  Stocking  v.  Sage,  1  CoSn.  519. 

(iv)  Drakeley  t'.  Deforest,  3  Conn.  272. 
Tliis  was  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
AVilliams  v.  Leper,  3  Burr.  1SS6,  was  de- 
cided. For  the  facts  of  the  case  sec  supra, 
n.  (r).  The  plaintiff  had  a  lien  upon  the 
goods  of  his  debtor  for  the  payment  of  his 
debt ;  and  the  defendant,  in  consideration 
that  the  plaintiff  would  relinquish  the 
goods  to  him,  consented  to  receive  them 
subject  to  the  lien.  L<n"d  Mansfield,  in 
delivering  his  opinion,  said  :  "  This  case 
has  notliing  to  do  with  tlie  statute  of 
frauds.  Tlie  res  cjestce  would  entitle  the 
plaintiff  to  his  action  against  the  defend- 
ant. The  landlord  had  a  legal  pledge. 
He  enters  to  distrain  ;  he  has  the  pledge 
in  his  custody.  The  defendant  agrees 
that  the  goods  shall  l)e  sold,  and  the  plain- 
tiff paid  in  the  first  place.  The  goods  are 
the  fund.  The  question  is  not  between 
Taylor  and  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff 
had  a  lien  upon  the  cjoods.  Leper  was  a 
tnistee  for  all  the  ci'cditors;  and  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  landlord,  who  had  the 
prior  lien.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  statute  of  frauds."  And  Wihnnt,  J., 
said  :  "  Leper  became  the  bailiff  of  the 
landlord ;  and  when  he  had  sold  the 
goods,  the  money  was  the  landlord's  (as 
far  as  45/.)  in  his   own  bailiff's   hands. 


Therefore  an  action  would  have  lain 
.igainst  Leper  for  money  had  and  received 
to  the  plaintiff's  use."  The  principle  was 
stated  still  more  pointedly  by  Aston,  J., 
who  concurred  ^vith  the  rest  of  the  court 
u]jon  this  ground  alone.  He  said :  "  I 
look  upon  the  e/oods  here  to  be  the  debtor ; 
and  I  think  that  Leper  was  not  bound  to 
pay  the  landlord  more  than  the  goods  sold 
for,  in  case  they  had  not  sold  for  45/. 
The  goods  were  a  fund  between  both ;  and 
on  that  foot  I  concur."  The  case  of  Cast- 
ling V.  Auburt,  2  East,  325,  proceeded 
upon  the  same  ground.  There  the  plain- 
tiff held  certain  policies  of  insurance 
which  he  had  effected,  as  an  insurance 
broker,  for  the  iise  of  one  Grayson,  and 
upon  the  faith  of  which  he  had  accepted 
bills  for  Grayson's  accommodation.  A 
loss  having  happened  on  the  policies  in 
question,  and  the  defendant,  who  was 
Grayson's  agent,  wishing  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  policies,  in  order  to  receive 
the  amount  of  the  loss  from  the  under- 
writers, promised,  in  consideration  that 
the  plaintiff  would  deliver  to  him  the  poli- 
cies, to  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of 
the  plaintiff's  acceptances.  The  policies 
were  accordingly  delivered  to  the  defend- 
ant, who  received  from  the  under\\Titers 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  plaintiff's 
acceptances.  Upon  these  facts,  the  court 
held  the  defendant  liable.  And  Le  Blanc, 
J.,  said  :  "  This  is  a  case  where  one  man 
having  a  fund  in  his  hands  which  was 
ade(iuate  to  the  discharge  of  certain  en- 
cumbrances ;  another  party  undertook  that 
if  that  fund  were  delivered  up  to  him,  he 
would  take  it  with  the  encumbrances  ;  this, 
therefore,  has  no  relation  to  the  statute  of 
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principle,  it  is  obvious  that  the  party  accepting  the  trust  can  be 
made  liable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  property 
received,  and  for  debts,  with  the  payment  of  which  the  property 
is  charged,  (x) 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the  words  "  debt,  de- 
fault, or  miscarriage,"  extend  to  a  liability  for  a  mere  tort.  But 
it  is  now  well  settled  that  they  do.  {//) 


frauds."  It  would  seem  that  some  of  the 
judges  held  the  defendant  liable  also  upon 
his  special  promise,  upon  the  other  prin- 
ciple established  by  Williams  v.  Leper, 
namely,  that  the  main  purpose  and  object 
of  the  defendant  in  making  the  promise, 
was  not  to  pay  the  delit  of  Grayson,  but 
to  subserve  a  purpose  of  his  own,  namely, 
to  get  possession  of  the  policies.  See 
supra.  But  if  the  facts  are  correctly  re- 
ported, it  would  seem  difficult  to  sustain 
the  decision  ujjon  this  ground.  For  it 
appears  that  the  defendant  was  acting  as 
Grayson's  agent,  and  that  he  received  the 
policies  on  Grayson's  account,  and  for  his 
benefit.  The  consideration  of  the  promise, 
therefore,  enured  entirely  to  tlic  benefit  of 
Grayson ;  and  the  case,  in  this  view,  would 
seem  to  come  within  the  decision  in  Nelson 
V.  Boynton,  3  Met.  396,  where  it  was  held 
that  a  jn'omise  to  pay  the  note  of  a  third 
person,  which  was  in  suit  and  secured  by 
an  attachment  of  liis  property,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  holder's  discontinuing  the 
suit,  and  relinquishing  his  attachment,  was 
within  tlie  statute.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  tliat  some  of  the  language  at- 
trii)utcd  to  Lord  Ellcuhoroucih  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  tlic  defendant's  name  was 
on  bills  accej)ted  by  the  plaintiff,  and  that 
his  object,  therefore,  in  undertaking  to 
provide  funds  for  tlicir  payment,  was  his 
own  disdiarge.  Thus,  his  lordsliip  said 
that  tlie  defendant,  in  making  the  jn'omise, 
"liad  not  the  discharge  <>f  Grayson  princi- 
pally in  liis  coiitcinplation,  Imt  tlie  dis- 
charg(^  of  liimsclf.  That  \\'as  liis  moving 
consideration,  tliougli  tlie  discharge  of 
Grayson  would  eventually  ft)llow."  If  we 
may  infer  from  this  that  the  defendant  was 
liable  on  the  bills,  the  case  is  relieved  from 
all  difliculty.  See  siijini,  p.  .'}().'),  n.  {</). 
See  in  fiirtber  illiistnitioii  of  the  principle; 
stated  ill  the  text,  Jvlwards  r.  Kelly,  OM. 
&  S.  204.  There,  the  plaintilf,  for  reiit- 
aiTcar,  having  distniiiieil  goods  which  the 
tenant  was  about  to  sell,  agreed  with  th(! 
defendants  to  di-liver  up  the  goods,  and  to 
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permit  them  to  be  sold  by  one  of  the 
defendants  for  the  tenant,  upon  the  defend- 
ants' jointly  undertaking  to  pay  the  plain- 
tiff the  rent  due ;  and  the  goods  were 
accordingly  delivered  to  the  defendants. 
Held,  that  the  case  was  not  within  the 
statute.  And  Lord  Ellenhorough  said : 
"Perhaps  this  case  might  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  Williams  v.  Leper,  if  the 
goods  distrained  had  not  been  delivered 
u})  to  the  defendants.  But  here  was  a  de- 
livery to  them  in  trust,  in  effect,  to  raise 
b}^  sale  of  the  goods  snfhcient  to  satisfy  the 
plaintiff's  demand ;  the  goods  were  put 
into  their  possession  subject  to  this  trust. 
SdWiat  in  substance  tliis  was  an  under- 
taking by  the  defendants  that  tlie  fund 
should  Jbe  available  for  the  pniposo  of 
liquidating  tlie  arrears  of  rent."  Aiid  see 
Bampton  v.  Paulin,  4  Bing.  264. 

(x)  See  Thomas  v.  Williams,  10  B.  & 
Cr.  664. 

(y)  The  case  of  Read  v.  Nash,  1  Wils. 
305  for  some  time  gave  countenance  to 
a  contrary  opinion.  But  the  doctrine 
stated  in  the  text  was  clearly  established 
l)y  Kirkham  r.  Marter,  2  B.  &  Aid.  613. 
Tlicre,  one  T.  E.  Marter  had  wrongfully 
and  without  the  license  of  the  plaintiff, 
ridden  tlie  plaintiffs  hoi'se,  and  thereby 
caused  its  death.  Held,  that  a  promise  by 
the  defendant  to  jiay  the  damages  thereby 
sustained,  in  consideration  that  the  plaiti- 
tiff  would  not  l)ring  any  action  against  the 
said  T.  E.  Marter,  was  within  tlie  statute 
of  frauds,  and  must  be  in  writing.  And 
per  Abbott,  C.  .!.,'* The  word  'miscar- 
riage '  has  not  tlie  same  meaning  as  the 
word  '  debt,'  or  '  default ; '  it  seems  to  me 
to  comprehend  that  species  of  wrfuigful 
act,  for  the  consequences  of  which  tiie  law 
would  maki'  the  ])arty  civilly  responsible, 
'i'he  wrongful  riding  the  horse  of  another, 
without  bis  leave  and  license,  and  tbcreliy 
causing  his  death,  is  clearly  an  act  for  which 
the  ])arty  is  responsible  in  damages  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  my  judgment,  falls  within 
the  meaning  of  the  word  '  miscarrianc.'  " 
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Of  the  third  clause  in  this  section,  which  declares  that  "  no 
*action  shall  be  brought  upon  any  agreement  made  in  consider- 
ation of  marriage,  unless,"  &c.,  it  has  already  been  said,  that 
promises  to  marry  are  not  within  the  statute,  (z)  But  all 
promises  in  the  nature  of  settlement,  advancement,  or  provision 
in  view  of  marriage,  are  within  the  statute,  and  must  be  in 
writing,  (a)  And  a  promise  to  marry  after  a  period  longer 
than  one  year,  has  been  held  to  be  within  the  last  clause  of  this 
section,  (b) 

A  parol  promise  in  a  marriage  settlement,  although  not  itself 
enforceable  by  reason  of  the  statute,  has  been  held  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient consideration,  either  to  sustain  a  settlement  made  after 
marriage  in  conformity  with  the  promise,  (c)  or  a  new  promise 
made  in  writing  after  marriage,  [d)  And  where  instructions 
are  given  and  preparations  made  for  marriage  settlements,  and 
the  w^oman  is  persuaded  by  the  man  to  marry,  trusting  to  his 
verbal  promise  to  complete  them,  it  has  been  thought  that  equity 
ought  to  relieve  and  compel  performance,  (e) 


Ilolroi/d,  J.,  "  I  think  the  term  imscarriage 
is  more  properly  applieable  to  a  ground 
of  action  founded  upon  a  tort,  than  to  one 
founded  upon  a  contract ;  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  ground  of  action  is,  that  tlie  party 
has  not  pcribrmed  Avhat  lie  agreed  to  per- 
form ;  not  that  he  has  misconducted  him- 
self in  some  matter  for  whicli  by  law  he  is 
liable."  And  I  think  that  botli  the  words 
miscarriaije  and  default  apply  to  a  prom- 
ise to  answer  for  another  with  respect 
to  the  non-performance  of  a  duty,  though 
not  founded  upon  a  contract."  Best,  J., 
"  The  question  is,  whether  the  words  of 
the  act  are  hxi'ge  enough  to  embrace  this 
case.  There  is  notliing  to  restrain  these 
words,  default  or  miscarriage ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  each  of  them  is  large 
enough  to  comprehend  this  case."  And 
see  Turner  tJ.Hubbell,  2  Day,  4,'')7. 

(z)  See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  546,  547.  And 
see  further,  Clark  v.  Pendleton,  20  Conn. 
495  ;  Ogden  v.  Ogden,  1  Bhmd,  287. 

(«)   See  ante,  vol.   1,  p.  554. 

(6)  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  547. 

(c)  Wood  r.- Savage,  Walk.  Ch.  471. 
But  see  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  554,  n.  (t). 

[d)  Mountacue  v.  Maxwell,  1  Strange, 
236  ;  De  Beil  v.  Thomson,  3  Beav.  469  ; 
S.  C.  nom.  llammersley  i'.  De  Beil,    12 

26* 


CI.  &  Tin.  45;  Surcome  v.  Pinnigcr,  17 
E.  L.  &  E.  212. 

(e)  Per  Storg,  J.,  in  Jenkins  v.  El- 
dridge,  3  Storv,  291.  But  see  Montacue 
V.  Maxwell,  1  P.  Wms.  618.  In  this 
case  the  plaintiff  brought  a  bill  against 
the  defendant,  her  husband,  setting  forth 
that  the  defendant,  before  her  intennar- 
riage  with  him,  promised  that  she  should 
enjoy  all  her  own  estate  to  lier  separate 
use  ;  that  he  iiad  agreed  to  execute  writ-  ■ 
ings  to  that  purpose,  and  had  instructed 
counsel  to  draw  such  writings,  and  that 
when  they  were  to  be  man-ied,  the  writings 
not  being  perfected,  the  defendant  desired 
this  might  not  delay  the  match,  in  regard 
his  friends  being  there  it  might  shame 
him;  but  engaged  that  upon  his  honor 
she  should  have  the  same  advantage  of  the 
agreement  as  if  it  were  in  -writing,  drawn 
in  form  by  counsel,  and  executed ;  where- 
upon the  man-iage  took  effect.  To  this 
bill  the  defendant  pleaded  the  statute  of 
frauds.  And  the  Lord  Chancellor  said, 
"  In  cases  of  fraud,  equity  should  relieve, 
even  against  the  words  of  the  statute ;  as 
if  one  agreement  in  writing  should  be  pro- 
posed and  drawn,  and  another  fraudu- 
lently and  secretly  brought  in  and  exe- 
cuted in  lieu  of  the  former ;  in  this  or  such 
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The  principal  questions  which  have  arisen  under  this  clause 
relate  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  written  promise.  It  is  enough  if 
contained  in  a  letter ;  (/)  or  in  many  letters  *which  may  be 
read  together  as  parts  of  a  correspondence  on  one  subject,  (g-) 
But  it  must  be  a  promise  to  the  other  party  ;  and  therefore  a  letter 
from  a  father  to  his  daughter,  promising  her  an  advancement, 
which  is  not  shown  to  the  intended  husband,  nor  known  to  him 
until  after  marriage,  is  denied  to  be  a  promise  to  him  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.  (A)  So  if  in  such  a  letter  the  writer 
objects  to,  and  endeavors  to  dissuade  from  the  proposed  mar- 
riage, (i)  Whatever  be  its  form,  it  must  amount,  substantially, 
to  a  promise  made  to  the  party,  in  consideration  that  he  or  she 
will  marry  a  certain  other  party.  (J ) 

The  fourth  clause  provides  that  "  no  action  shall  be  brought 
upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
or  any  interest  in    or   concerning   them,"  unless,  &c.     These 


like  cases  of  fraud,  equity  would  relievo ; 
but  where  there  is  no  fraud,  only  relying 
upon  the  honor,  word,  or  promise  of  the 
defendant,  the  statute  making  these  proin- 
ises  void,  equity  will  not  interfere ;  nor 
were  the  instructions  given  to  counsel  for 
.preparing  the  writings  material,  since  after 
.tiiey  were  drawn  and  engrossed,  the  parties 
might  refuse  to  execute  them." 

(/')  Seagood  v.  Meale,  Free,  in  Ch. 
SGu";  Waidvford  )•.  I'^otlierlev,  2  Vern.322  ; 
Jiird  V.  Blosse,  2  Vent.  361.  In  this  last 
case  a  fatlier  wrote  a  letter  signifying  Iiis 
assent  to  the  marriage  of  iiis  daugliter  with 
■  one  J.  S.,  and  tliat  he  would  give  her 
,l,.'jOO/.  Afterwards  1)y  another  letter, 
upon  u  further  treaty  concerning  the  mar- 
riage, he  went  hack  fnnn  the  proposals  of 
his  first  letter.  But  sul)si(|uently  to  his 
writing  tlie  last  letter,  lie  declared  that  lie 
would  agree  to  what  was  ])ro))()scd  in  his 
first  letter.  The  court  held  tliat  the  last 
flcclaratiiJii  had  set  the  terms  in  the  first 
letter  i\\>  again  ;  and  that  the  undertaking 
therefore  was  sullieiently  evidenced  hy 
-writing  within  the  statute  of  frauds. 

(7)  See  (iiitr,  p.  28"),  n.  (r.) 

(//)  AylifVe  v.  Tracy,  2  P.  Wms.  G,5. 

(/)  Douglas  r.  Vincent,  2  Vcrn.  202. 

(/)Sce  IJandail  r.  Morgan,  12  Ves. 
r.7  ;■  Ogilen  v.  Ogden,  1  Bland,  2S4.  In 
Maunscll  r.  White,  1  J.  &  L.i  Touche, 
.539,  it  iijijieurcd   tliat  upon  a  treaty  for  a 
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man-iage  between  M.  &  E.,  a  minor,  M. 
communicated  to  the  guardians  of  E.  a 
letter  from  his  uncle,  H.,  stating  that  he 
had,  by  his  will,  left  his  T.  estate  to  M. 
The  guardians  i-esolved  that  until  a  suit- 
able settlement  should  be  made  by  H.,  of 
real  estate,  upon  the  marriage,  in  the 
usual  course  of  settlement,  it  was  not  ad- 
visable that  it  should  take  ])lace.  This 
resolution  was  communicated  to  H.,  who 
in  reply  wrote  to  INI.  :  "  My  sentiments 
respecting  you  continue  unalterable  ;  liow- 
ever,  I  shall  never  settle  any  part  of  my 
property  out  of  my  power  so  long  as  1 
exist.  My  will  has  been  made  for  some 
time ;  and  I  am  confident  tliat  I  shall 
never  alter  it  to  your  disadvantage.  I  re- 
peat that  my  T.  estate  will  come  to  you  at 
my  death,  unless  some  unforeseen  occuir- 
rencc  should  take  place  ; "  and  desired 
his  letter  to  be  communicated  to  the  guar- 
dians. The  guardians  thercu]5on  consented 
to  the  marriage,  which  was  solemn i/,cd. 
The  court  /ic/d,  1st,  that  the  letter  did  not 
amount  to  a  contract  by  II.  to  devise  the 
T.  estates  to  M.,  and 'that  II.  might  dis- 
pose of  them  as  he  ])leascd  by  his  will; 
2d,  that  sup])Osing  it  amounted  to  a  con- 
tract, matters  connected  with  the  subso- 
([iient  conduct  of  M.  were  "unforeseen 
occurrences  ;  "  and  that  II.  was  the  sole 
jicrson  to  determine  whether,  upon  their 
iiapi)ening,  he  would  alter  liis  will. 
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words  are  very  general,  and  obviously  intended  to  have  a  wide 
operation ;  but  they  have  been  somewhat  controlled  by  con- 
struction. Thus,  if  the  question  be,  whether  a  contract  for  the 
sale  of  growing  crops  be  a  contract  or  sale  of  "  any  interest 
conc*erning  lands,"  it  seems  to  be  answered  *in  conformity  with 
the  intention  of  the  parties.  If  grain  be  reaped,  and  stacked  or 
stored  in  barns,  it  becomes  certainly  a  chattel.  And  if  it  be 
growing  when  it  is  sold,  yet  if  the  sale  contemplates  its  sever- 
ance when  grown,  and  a  delivery  of  it  then,  distinct  from  the 
land,  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  a  mere  chattel, 
and  is  therefore  so  in  the  view  of  the  law,  so  far  at  least  as  this 
statute  is  concerned,  (k)     And  *we  think  it  is  the  same  with 


(/i)  This  is  the  rule  dedarecl  by  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
in  Whitmarsh  v.  WalkPr,  1  Met.  313. 
That  was  an  action  founded  on  a  parol 
ap'oemeut,  whereby  the  defendant  agi-eed 
to  sell  to  the  plaintiff  two  thousand  mul- 
berry trees  at  a  stipulated  price.  The 
trees,  at  the  time  of  the  agreement,  were 
growing-  in  the  close  of  the  defendant. 
It  was  ))roved  at  the  trial,  that  the  plaintiff 
paid  the  defendant  in  hand  the  sum  of  ten 
dollars  in  part  payment  of  the  price 
tliereof,  and  promised  to  pay  the  residue 
of  tlie  pi'ice  on  the  delivery  of  the  trees, 
which  the  defendant  promised  to  deliver 
on  demand ;  but  wliich  promise,  on  his 
part,  he  afterM^ards  refused  to  perfonn. 
The  defence  was  that  the  contract  was 
for  the  sale  of  an  interest  in  land  within 
the  meanhig  of  the  statute  of  frauds. 
Wilde,  J.,  said :  "  WtH  do  not  consider 
the  agreement  set  forth  in  the  declaration, 
and  pi'oved  at  tlie  trial,  as  a  contract  of 
sale  consummated  at  the  time  of  the  agree- 
ment ;  for  the  delivery  was  postponed  to 
a  future  time,  and  the  defendant  was  not 
bound  to  complete  the  contract  on  his 
part,  unless  the  plaintiff  should  be  i-eady 
and  willing  to  complete  liy  the  payment 
of  the  stipulated  price.  Sainsliurj'  v.  Mat- 
thews, 4  M.  &  W.  347.  Independently  of 
the  statute  of  frauds,  and  considering  the 
agreement  as  valid  and  binding,  no  prop- 
erty in  the  trees  vested  thereby  in  the 
plaintiff.  The  delivery  of  them  and  the 
payment  of  the  price  were  to  be  simulta- 
neous acts.  The  plaintiff  cannot  main- 
tain an  action  for  tlie  non-delivery,  without 
proving  that  he  offered,  and  was  ready  to 
complete  the  payment  of  the  price ;  nor 


could  the  defendant  maintain  an  action 
for  the  price,  without  proving  that  he  was 
ready  and  offered  to  deliver  the  trees. 
According  to  the  true  construction  of  tlie 
contract,  as  we  understand  it,  the  defend- 
ant undertook  to  sell  the  trees  at  a  stipu- 
lated price,  to  sever  them  from  the  soil, 
or  to  permit  the  plaintiff  to  sever  them, 
and  to  deliver  them  to  him  on  demand ; 
he  at  the  same  time  paying  the  defendant 
the  residue  of  the  price.  And  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  severance  was  to  be 
made  by  the  plaintiff"  or  the  defendant. 
For  a  license  for  the  plaintiff"  to  enter  and 
remove  the  trees  would  pass  no  interest  in 
the  land,  and  would,  without  writing,  be 
valid,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  frauds. 
.  .  .  .  We  think  it  therefoi-e  clear 
that,  giving  to  the  contract  the  construc- 
tion already  stated,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled 
to  recover.  If,  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, the  defendant  contracted  to  sell  the 
trees,  to  deliver  them  at  a  future  time,  he 
was  bound  to  sever  them  from  the  soil 
himself,  or  to  permit  the  plaintiff  to  do  it ; 
and  if  he  refused  to  comply  with  his  agree- 
ment, he  is  responsible  in  damages."  And 
the  case  of  Nettleton  v.  Sikes,  8  Met.  34, 
is  to  the  same  eft'ect.  It  was  there  held 
that  an  agreement  by  an  owner  of  land 
that  another  may  cut  down  the  trees  on 
the  land,  and  peel  them,  and  take  the 
bark  to  his  own  use,  is  not  wiiliin  the 
statute  of  frauds.  And  see  Baker  v.  Jor- 
dan, 3  Ohio  State  Rep.  438;  Smith  v. 
Bryan,  5  JNIayrl.  141.  The  same  view 
has  been  taken  in  several  English  cases. 
Thus,  in  Smith  r.  Surman,  9  B.  &  Cr. 
561,  where  the  plaintiff,  being  the  owner 
of  trees   growing   on   his   land,  verbally 
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growing  grass,  or  growing  trees,  or  fruits  ;  although  some  cases 
take  a  distinction  in  this  *respect  between  what  grows  sponta- 


agrecd  with  the  defendant,  while  they 
were  standing,  to  sell  him  the  timber  at 
so  much  per  foot ;  Litthdale,  J.,  said  :  "I 
think  that  the  contract  in  this  case  was 
not  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest 
in  or  concerning  the  same,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  fourth  section.  Those 
words  in  that  section  relate  to  contracts 
(for  the  sale  of  the  fee-simple,  or  of  some 
less  interest  than  the  fee,)  which  give  the 
vendee  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  land  for  a 
specific  period.  If,  in  this  case,  the  con- 
tract had  been  for  the  sale  of  the  trees, 
with  a  specific  lilierty  to  the  vendee  to 
enter  the  land  to  cut  them,  I  think  it 
would  not  have  given  him  an  interest  in 
the  land,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 
The  object  of  a  party  who  sells  timber  is, 
not  to  give  the  vendee  any  interest  in  his 
land,  but  to  pass  to  him  an  interest  in  the 
trees,  when  they  become  goods  and  chat- 
tels. Hero  the  vendor  was  to  cut  the 
trees  himself.  His  intention  clearly  was, 
not  to  give  the  vendee  any  property  in  the 
trees  until  they  were  cut  and  ceased  to  be 
part  of  the  freehold."  And  Parke,  J., 
dismissed  this  question  with  saying, 
"  The  defendant  could  take  no  interest  in 
the  land  b\'  this  contract,  because  he  could 
not  acquire  any  property  in  the  trees  till 
they  were  cut."  Again,  in  Sainsbury  v. 
Ma'tthcws,  4  M.  &  W.  343,  where  the 
defeiulant,  in  the  month  of  June,  agreed 
to  sell  to  the  jdaintiff  the  ])Otatoes  then 
growing  on  a  certain  quantity  of  land  of 
the  defendant,  at  2.s.  per  sack,  the  ])laintitf 
to  have  them  at  digging  uj)  time  (October), 
and  to  find  diggers,  it  was  held  that  this 
was  not  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  an  in- 
terest in  land,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute  of  frauds.  And  I'arkc,  Ji.,  said  : 
"This  is  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods 
and  cliattels  at  a  future  day,  the  jjroduce 
of  certain  land,  and  to  be  taken  away  at  a 
certain  time.  It  gives  no  right  to  the 
land  ;  if  a  tempest  had  destroyed  the  crop 
in  tlie  mean  time,  and  there  iiad  lieen  none 
to  deliver,  tlie  loss  would  clearly  have 
fallen  upon  llie  ilcfenilaiit.  It  is  only  a 
contra<-t  for  goods  to  be  sold  and  deliv-. 
crcd."  And  see  Evans  v.  I{ol)erts,..5  B.' 
&  Cr.  829.  It  nnist  be  admitted,  however, 
that  tlic-  Knglisli  courls  manifest  a  strong 
iticliuation,  in  the  more  recent  cases,  to 
hold  a  contract  to  be  within  the  statute  or 
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not,  according  as  the  subject-matter  of  it 
consists  of  fructus  indiisfrinlea,  or  thie  spon- 
taneous productions  of  the  earth.  See 
Scorell  V.  Boxall,  1  Y.  &  Jer.  396  ;  Evans 
V.  Roberts,  5  B.  &  Cr.  829 ;  Rodwell  v. 
Phillips,  9  M.  &  W.  501  ;  Jones  v.  Flint, 
10  Ad.  &  El.  753.  The  same  nde  was 
veiy  authoritatively  declared  in  Ireland, 
in  the  case  of  Dunne  v.  Ferguson,  Hayes, 
540.  That  was  an  action  of  trover  for 
five  acres  of  turnips.  It  ajjpeared  that  in 
October,  1830,  the  defendant  sold  to  the 
plaintiff  a  crop  of  turnips  which  he  had 
sown  a  short  time  previously.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1831,  and  previously,  while  the  tur- 
nips were  still  in  the  ground,  the  defendant 
severed  and  carried  away  considerable 
quantities  of  them,  which  he  converted  to 
his  own  itse,  and  for  which  the  present 
action  was  brought.  No  note  in  writing 
was  made  of  the  liargain.  It  was  held 
that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover. 
And  Joi/,  C.  B.,  said  :  "  The  general  ques- 
tion for  our  decision  is,  whether,  in  this 
case,  there  has  been  a  contract  for  an  in- 
terest concerning  lands,  witlun  the  second 
[fourth]  section  of  the  statute  of  frauds  ; 
or  whether  it  merely  concerned  goods  and 
chattels ;  and  that  question  resolved  itself 
into  another,  whether  or  not  a  growing 
crop  is  goods  and  chattels.  The  decisions 
have  been  very  contradictoiy,  —  a  result 
which  is  always  to  be  expected  when  the 
judges  give  themselves  up  to  fine  distinc- 
tions. In  one  case,  it  has  been  held  that 
a  contract  for  [)otatoes  did  not  require  a 
note  in  writing,  because  the  potatoes  were 
ripe  ;  and  in  another  case,  the  distinction 
turned  upon  the  hand  that  was  to  dig  them ; 
so  that  if  dug  by  A.  B.,  they  were  pota- 
toes ;  and  if  by  C.  D.,  they  were  an  in- 
terest in  lands.  Such  a  course  always 
involves  the  judge  in  perplexity,  and  the 
cases  in  obscurity.  Another  criterion 
must,  therefore,  be  had  recourse  to  ;  and 
fortunately,  the  later  cases  have  rested  the 
matter  on  a  i^ore  ratioiuil  and  solid  foun- 
dation. At  common  law,  growing  crops 
were  uniformly  held  to  ber/or;(/,s;  and  they 
were  sul)ject  to  all  the  legal  consequences 
of  being  goods,  as  seizure  in  execution, 
&c.  The  statute  of  fraiuls  takes  things  as 
it  finds  them  ;  and  provides  for  lands  and 
goods,  according  as  they  were  so  esteemed 
before  its  enactment.  In  this  way  the 
question  may  be    satisfactorily  decided. 
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neously,  and  that  which  man  has  planted  or  sown  and  culti- 
vated, holding  that  only  emblements,  or  what  might  be 
emblements,  are  to  be  considered  as  chattels,  while  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  land  remains  a  part  of  it ;  at  least,  until 
it  is  fully  ripe  and  ready  for  removal.  (/)  If,  by  the  same  con- 
tract, these  things  and  the  land  on  which  they  stand  are  sold,  it 
is  not  a  sale  of  land  and  chattels ;  for  then  they  pass  with  the 
realty  as  a  part  of  it,  and  the<  contract  in  reference  to  them  is 
as  much  within  this  clause  of  the  statute  as  it  is  in  reference  to 
the  land  itself,  (m)  Such  are  the  views  expressed,  as  we  think, 
by  the  highest  authorities,  and  supported  by  the  best  reasons. 
But  there  is  some  uncertainty  and  conflict  on  the  subject.  And, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  if  the  parties 
appear  to  consider  the  land  merely  as  a  place  of  deposit  or  stor- 
ing for  the  vegetable  productions,  or  as  a  means  by  which  for  a 
time  they  may  be  improved,  they  are  so  far  disconnected  from 
it,  that  they  may  be  sold  as  chattels,  and  are  not  within  the 
statute.  And  it  is  only  when  the  parties  connect  the  land  and 
its  growth  together,  either  by  express  words  or  by  the  nature  of 
the  contract,  that  the  growtii  of  the  land  comes  within  the 
statute.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that  a  promise  to  pay  for  im- 
provements on  land,  is  only  a  promise  to  pay  for  work  and 
labor,  or  materials,  and  not  for  an  interest  in  lands,  and  there- 

If,  before  the  statute,  a  growing;  crop  had  East,   602;  Parker  ?'.   StanUaml,  11   id. 

been  held  to  be  an  interest  in  lands,   it  362;  Ncwcomb  v.  Earner,  2  Johns.  421, 

would   come  within   the    second    [fourth]  n.    (n)  ;  Austin   v.   Sawyer,   9    Cow.  39; 

section  of  the  act;  but   if  it  were   only  Mcllvaine  v.  Hams,  20  Mi.ssouri,  457; 

goods  and  chattels,  then  it  came  within  Warwick  v.  Brace,  2  M.  &  S.  205  ;  Em- 

the  thirteenth  [seventeenth]  section.     On  merson  v.  Heelis,  2  Taunt.  38  ;  JMaytield 

this,  the  only  rational  ground,  the  cases  of  v.  Wadslev,  3  B.  &  Cr.  357  ;  Teal ;-.  Auty, 

Evans  v.  Roberts,  5  B.  &  Cr.  828  ;   Smith  2  Br.  &  Bing.  99  ;  Knowles  v.  JNlichel,  1*3 

V.  Surman,  9  B.  &  Cr.  561  ;  and  Scorell  East,  249  ;  Earl  of  Falmouth  v.  Thomas, 

V.  Boxall,  1  Y.  &  Jer.  396,  have  all  been  1   Cr.  &  M.  89  ;  Erskine  v.  Plummer,  7 

decided.     And  as  we  think  that  growing  Greenl.  447. 
cro]is  have  all  the  consequences  of  chattels,         (/)  See  preceding  note, 
and  are,  like  them,  liable  to  be  taken  in         (m)  Thayer  v.   Kock,   13  Wend.    53; 

execution,  we  must  rule  the  points  saved  Mayiield  v.  Wadsley,  3  B.  &  Cr.  357  ; 

for  the  plaintiff."     Such  also  is  the  settled  Earl  of  Falmouth  v.  Thomas,  1  Cr.  &  M. 

rule  in  New  York.     Green  v.  Armstrong,  89  ;  Michelen  v.  Wallace,  7  Ad.  &  El.  49  ; 

1  Denio,  550 ;  Bank  of  Lansingburgh  v.  Vaughan  r.  Hancock,  3  C.  B.  766  ;  For- 
Crary,  1   Barb.  542;  Warren  v.  Leland,  quet  r.  Moore,  16  E.  L.  &  E.  -166.     But 

2  Barb.  613.  Eor  other  cases  upon  the  this  rule  must  be  confined  to  cases  where 
sale  of  growing  crops,  see  Anonymous,  the  conti-act  for  the  land,  and  the  crops 
1  Ld.  Ravm.  182;  Poulter  r.  Killingbeck,  standing  upon  it,  is  entire.     See  ante,  p. 

1  B.  &  P.  .397;  Waddington  v.  Bristow,     312,  n.  (k). 

2  B.  &  P.  452  ;  Crosbv  v.  Wadsworth,  6 
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fore  need  not  be  in  writing,  (n)  And  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
removable  fixtures  is  not  within  the  statute,  (o) 

*A  mere  license  to  use  land,  as  to  stack  hay  or  grain  upon  it 
for  a  time,  is  not  an  interest  in  lands  within  the  statute,  (p) 
But  that  only  is  a  license  in  this  respect,  which,  while  it  is  an 
excuse  for  a  trespass  as  long  as  it  is  not  revoked,  conveys  no 
rights  over  the  land,  and  subjects  it  to  no  servitude.  For  any 
contract  of  which  the  effect  is  to  give  to  one  party  an  easement 
on  the  land  of  another,  is  within  the  statute,  [q)  But  if  a  land- 
lord agrees  with  a  present  lessee  to  make  further  improvements 
on  the  estate,  for  an  additional  compensation,  this  has  been 
held  to  be  an  agreement  collateral  only  to  the  land,  and  not 
within  the  statute,  (r) 

Generally,  in  this  country,  and  in  England,  the  stock  of  a 
corporation  is  personal  property ;  (s)  and  this  is  so,  even  though 
the  whole  property  of  the  corporation  be  real,  and  the  whole  of 
its  business  relate  to  the  care  of  real  estate ;  if  it  be  the  surplus 
profit  alone  that  is  divisible  among  the  individual  members,  (t) 

But  where  lands  are  vested"  not  in  the  corporation,  but  in  the 
individual  shareholders,  and  the  corporation  has  only  the  power 
of  management,  in  that  case  the  stock  or  shares  are  real  prop- 
erty, (w)     And  it  would  follow  that  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 


(n)  Frear  v.  Ilardcnlicrj^h,  5  Johns. 
272  ;  Bene<lict  v.  Bed  ice,  11  Johns.  145  ; 
Lower  r.  Winters,  7  Cow.  263  ;  Garrett 
V.  Malonc,  8  llich.  Law,  .3;5.5.  The  i)huntiff 
conveyed  to  defendant  a  tract  of  hvnd  as 
containinj^  one  huiuh-ed  and  ten  aeres,  at 
eig-lit  dollars  per  acre,  and  it  was  verhally 
agreed  between  them  tliat  the  land  should 
be  surveyed,  and  if  it  turned  (Kit  that  it  eon- 
tained  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
acres,  jilaintilf  should  refund,  ami  if  it 
containeil  more,  |)laintilf  should  pay  for 
all  over  oru^  hundred  and  ten  acres  at  the 
rate  of  ei;rht  dollars  jier  acre.  Jlc/d,  that 
the  aj,'reement  was  not  within  the  statute. 

(oj  Hostwick  r.  Ivcach,  .3  Dav,  476; 
Hallen  r.  Kunder,  1  Cr.  M.  &  Kos.  266. 

{]>)  Caniii;;ton  r.  jjoots,  2  M.  &  W. 
24K  ;  i;i<lille  ;•.  IJrown,  20  Ala.  412; 
Mnnifonl  v.  Whitney,  15  Wend.  ."JSO ; 
Whitmarsli!'.  Walker,  1  Met. .'{l.'J;  Wood- 
ward r.  Secly,  11  III.  157;  Stevens  v. 
Stevens,  11  Met.  251;  JIou;,ditalini^  v. 
Ilou-litaling,  5  Harh.  .-J?!) ;  Wolfe  v. 
IVost,  4  Sandf  Ch.  72;  Duhois  v.  ivelly, 


10  Barh.  496.  And  sec  ante,  p.  23,  n.  (e.) 
But  in  Beinictt  r.  Scott,  18  Barb.  347,  it 
is  held  that  a  verbal  a<;recment  between  A 
and  B  whereby  A  is  to  cut  the  wood  and 
brusli  upon  the  land  of  B,  and  heap  the 
l)rush,  for  the  wood ;  A  being  allowed 
until  the  ensuing  winter  to  draw  the  wood 
away  by  sleighing,  is  within  the  statute  of 
frauds,  arc  void  as  an  agreement,  but  it 
oi)erates  as  a  license  to  A  to  cut  the  wood, 
and  seems  sufficient  to  vest  the  title  in  A 
to  the  wood  cut  under  it. 

(q)  Foot  v.  New  Haven  and  Northamp- 
ton Co.  23  Conn.  214;  Smart  v.  Harding, 
2',»  E.  L.  &  E.  252.  And  sec  cases  cited 
in  ])receding  note. 

(;•)  Hoby  V.  Boebuck,  7  Taunt.  157; 
Donelhin  ?•.  Beed,  3  B.  &  Ad.  899. 

(.s)  Blinh  7'.  Brent,  2  Y.  &  Col.  268  ; 
Tip]>ets  ('.  Walker,  4  Mass.  595.  But 
sec  contra,  Welles  i\  Cowles,  2  Conn.  567. 

{t)  Bligh  V.  Brent,  2  Y.  &  Col.  268; 
Watson  r.  Si)ratley,  28  E.  L.  &  E.  507. 

(m)  1(1. 
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this  stock,  or  for  these  shares,  is  within  the  statute,  as  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  an  interest  in  lands. 

When  a  contract,  originally  within  this  clause  of  the  statute, 
has  been  executed,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  i)ay- 
ment  of  the  consideration,  this  may  be  recovered  notwithsland- 
ing  the  statute,  (v)  But  in  such  case  the  declaration  should  be 
framed,  not  upon  the  original  contract,  but  upon  the  contract 
implied  by  law  from  the  plaintiff's  performance,  (iv) 

The  fifth  clause  of  this  section  declares  that  "  no  action  shall 
be  maintained  upon  any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed 
within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  making  thereof,  unless," 
&c.  Much  the  most  important  rule  in  reference  to  this  section, 
we  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  already,  (x)  It  may  be 
stated  thus.  If  the  executory  promise  be  ca])able  of  entire  per- 
formance within  one  year,  it  is  not  within  this  clause  of  the  stat- 
ute. The  decision  of  this  question  does  not  seem,  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  understanding  or  intention  of  the  parties. 
They  may  contemplate  as  probable  a  much  longer  continuance 
of  the  contract,  or  a  suspension  of  it  and  a  revival  after  a  longer 
period ;  it  may  in  itself  be  liable  to  such  continuance  and  re- 
vival; and  it  may  in  this  way  be  protracted  so  far  that  it  is  not 
in  fact  performed  within  a  year ;  but  if,  when  made,  it  was  in 
reality  capable  of  a  full  and  bond  fide  performance  within  the 
year,  without  the  intervention  of  extraordinary  circumstances, 
then  it  is  to  be  considered  as  not  within  the  statute,  [y) 

(v)  Thus,  if  a  verbal  contract  is  made  this  clause  of  the  statute  may  be  convcn- 
for  the  convej'ance  of  land,  and  the  land  iently  arranged  in  three  classes.  1.  Where 
is  conveyed  accordingly,  the  statute  of  hij  the  express  agreement  of.  the  parties,  the 
frauds  furnishes  no  defence  to  an  action  performance  of  the  contract  is  not  to  be 
brought  to  recover  the  price.  Brackett  i'.  completed  within  one  year.  2.  Where  it 
Evans,  1  Cash.  79  ;  Prelile  v.  Baldwin,  6  is  evident,  />ow  the  subject-matter  of  the  con- 
id.  549;  Linscott  v.  Mclntire,  15  Maine,  tract,  that  the  parties  had  in  contemplation 
201 ;  Thayer  v.  Viles,  23  Verm.  494  ;  a  longer  period  than  one  year  as  the  time 
Morgan  v.  Bitzenberger,  3  Gill,  350 ;  for  its  performance.  3.  Where  tlie  time 
Thomas  r.  Dickinson,  14  Barb.  90 ;  S.  C.  for  the  perfonnance  of  the  contract  is 
2  Keman,  364;  Gillespie  v.  Battle,  15  made  to  depend  upon  some  contingency, 
Ala.  276.  And  see  Moore  i\  Boss,  11  N.  wliich  may  or  may  not  ha]ipen  witliin  one 
H.  555 ;  Holbrook  r.  Annstrong,  1  Faivf.  yi:nY.  Cases  falling  within  the  tirst  class 
31 ;  per  Uncial,  C.  J.,  in  Souch  v.  Straw-  are  clearlv  within  the  statute.  Thus,  in 
bridge,  2  C.  B.  8Q8.  Bracegirdle  v.  Heald,  1  B.  &  Aid.  722,  it 

(iv)  Cocking   v.  Ward,    1   C.  B.  858;  Avas  held  that  a  contract    made   on   the 

Kelly  i\  Webster,  12  id.  283.  27th  of  May,  for  a  year's  sen-ice,  to  com- 

x)  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  529,  n.  (ce)  2d  ed.  mence  on  the  30th  of  June  following,  was 

(y)  The  cases  which  have  aiiseu  upon  within  the  statute.      So,  where  A,  on  the 
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*The  same  observation  may  be  made  in  respect  to  the  clause 
of  which  we  are  now  treating,  that  we  have  already  *had  occasion 


20th  of  July,   made  proposals  to  B   to 
enter  his  service  as  bailiff  for  a  year,  and 
B  took  the  proposal  and  went  away,  and 
entered  into  A's  service  on  the  24th  of 
July,  it  was  held  that  this  was  a  contract 
on  the  20th,  and  so  not  to  be  performed 
wthin   the   space  of  one  year  from  the 
making,  and  within  the  4th  section  of  the 
statute  of  frauds.    Snelling  v.  Lord  Hunt- 
ingfield,  1    Cr.  M.  &  Ros.  20.     And,  in 
Birch  V.   The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  9  B.  & 
Cr.  392,  it  was  held  that  a  contract  where- 
by a  coaclnuaker  agreed  to  let  a  carriage 
for  a  term  of  5  years,  in  consideration  of 
receiving  an  annual  jjaynient  for  tlie  use 
of  it,  was  within  the  statute.     And   see 
Lower  v.  Winters,  7  Cow.  263  ;  Derby  v. 
Phelps,  2  N.  H.  515  ;  Hinckley  v.  South- 
gate,  11  Verai.  428;  Squire  v.  Whipple, 
i  id.  69;  Foote  v.  Emerson,  10  id.  338; 
Pitcher  i'.  Wilson,  5  Missouri,  46 ;  Drum- 
mond  V.  Burrell,  13  AVend.307  ;  Shute  v. 
Doit,  5  id.  204 ;  Lockwood  v.  Barnes,  3 
Hill,  130;  Hill  r.  Hooper,  1  Gray,  131  ; 
Sweet  V.  Lee,  4  Scott,  N.  R.  77  ;  'Giraud 
r.  Richmond,  2  C.   B.   835;  Lapham  r. 
Whipple,  8  Mete.  59  ;  Tuttle  v.  Swett,  31 
Maine,  555  ;  Wilson  v.  Martin,  1  Denio, 
602;  Pitkin  r.  The  Long  Island  R.  R. 
Company,  2  Barb.  Ch.  221.    And  such  a 
contract   will   not  be   taken   out  of   the 
statute  by  tlie  mere  fact  that  it  may  be  put 
an  end  to  within  a  year  by  one  of  the  par- 
tics,  or  a  third  person.     Tlius,  in  Harris  v. 
Porter,  2  Harring.  27,  where  the  defend- 
ant, a  mail  contractor,  made  a  snb-contraet 
witli   the   plaintiff  to   carry  the  mail   for 
more  than  a  year,  it  was  contended  that 
the  contract  was  not  within  the  statute, 
because  the  conh-act  between  the  defend- 
ant and  the  ])ostmaster-general  reserved  to 
the  latt(.'r  tiie  ])()\vcr  to  alter  the  route,  and 
thus  ]iut  an  end  to  tlw;  contract  at  any 
time  ;  it  might,  therefore,  l)e  terminated 
within  a  year,   and   did   not  necessarily 
reach   bc^'ond    it.      But   the  Court  saiil, 
"  Tliis   was  a  contract  which  could  not 
possil)Iy   lie  jicrfoniifd  within   one   year; 
by    its    terms    it    was    to    continue  four 
years.     And  thongb  it  might  be,  amnillcd 
or  put  nn  end  to  by  the  |)oslmnstcr-gcneral 
within  the  year,  it  still  falls  within  the  act 
as  an  agreement  wliich,  according  to  its 
terms,  is  not  to  be  j)eiform(^d  within  the 
»I)ace  of  one  year.''     Birch  v.  The  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  9  B.  &  Cr.  392,  is  to  the  same 
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effect.   But  if  it  is  merely  optional  with  one 
of  the  parties  whether  he  shall  perform  the 
contract  within  a  year  or  take  a  longer 
time,  the  contract  is  not  within  the  stat- 
ute.    Therefore,  it  has  been  held  that  an 
agi;eemcnt  that  one  party  may  cut  certain 
trees  on  the  land  of  tiie  other,  at  any  time 
within  ten  years,  is  not  within  the  statute. 
Kent  V.  Kent,  18  Pick.  569.     So,  wdiere 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  entered  into  a 
contract  by  which  the  plaintiff  agreed  to 
labor  for  the  defendant  for  one  year,  but 
without  fixing  any   definite  time  for  the 
lalior  to  commence,  it  was  held  that  the 
contract  was  not  within  the  statute,  for 
the  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  commence  im- 
mediately.    Russell   V.    Slade,  12  Conn. 
455.      And  see  Linscott  v.  Mclntire,  15 
Maine,   201  ;    Plimpton    v.    Curtiss,    15 
Wend.    33G.     In   regard    to   the   second 
class  of  cases,  namely,  those  where  it  is 
evident,  from  the  subject-matter  of  the  con- 
tract, that  the  parties  had  in  contempla- 
tion a  longer  period  than  one  year  as  the 
time  for  its  performance,  although  there  is 
no  express  agreement  to  that  effect,  there 
has  been  more  doulit,  but  it  is  now  settled 
that   they   are   within   the   statute.     The 
leading  case  of  this   class  is  Boydell  i\ 
Drnmmond,   11    East,   142.     In  this  case 
the  plaintiff"  had  proposed  to  publish  by 
subscription  a  series  of  large  prints  from 
some  of  tlie  scenes  in  Shakspeare's  plays, 
after  pietm-es  to  be  painted  for  that  i)ur- 
pose,    under    the    following     conditions, 
among  others,  namely,    that  seventy-two 
scenes  were  to  be  painted,  at  the  rate  of 
two  to  each  play,  and  the  whole  were  to 
be  published  in  numbers,  each  containing 
four  large  jirints  ;  and  that  one  number  at 
least  should  be  annvally   pulilished   after 
the  delivery  of  the  first.     The  defendant 
became  a  subscriber.     And  the  court  laid 
that  the  contract  was  within  the  statute. 
The  same  point  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Ilerrin  v.  Butters,  20  INIaine,  119. 
For  the  facts  of  that  case  see  ante,  vol.  1, 
p.  93,  n.  (e).     Whitman,  C.  J.,  in  deliver- 
ing the  o|)inion  of  the  court,  said  :  "  It  is 
urged,    that    tiie    deirndant    might    have 
cleared   up    the  land,  and  seeded  it  down 
in  one  year,  and  thereby  have  jierformed 
Ins  contract.     This  may  have  been  within 
the  range  of  possibility  ;  l)Ut  whether  so  or 
not  must  (h'pend  ii])on  a  number  of  facts, 
of  which  the  court  are  uninformed.    This, 
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to   make  of  other  clauses   in   tlie  fourth   .s(>ction,  namely,  that 
when  a  contract,  originally  within  its  provisions,  *has  been  en- 


howcvor,  is  not  a  Icn-itiniiito  inquiry  under 
this  contract.  Wc  arc  not  to  in<iuirc 
what,  liy  jiossiliility,  tlic  defendant  niii;lit 
have  done,  l)y  way  of  fultillinjj;  liis  contract. 
We  must  loolv  to  the  conti-act  itself,  and 
sec  what  he  was  bound  to  do ;  and  what, 
accordini^  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  it 
was  tlie  understanding  tliat  he  shouhl  do. 
Was  it  tlic  understanding  and  intention  of 
the  parties  tliat  the  contract  might  be  per- 
formed within  one  year  ?  If  not,  the  case 
is  clearly  witii  the  defendant.  But  the 
contract  is  an  entirety,  and  all  parts  of  it 
must  he  taken  into  view  together,  in  order 
to  a  perfect  understanding  of  its  extent 
and  meaning.  We  must  not  only  look  at 
what  the  defendant  liad  undertaken  to  do, 
but  also  to  the  consideration  inducing  him 
to  enter  into  the  agreement.  The  one  is 
as  necessary  a  part  of  the  contract  as  the 
other ;  and  if  either,  in  a  contract  wholly 
executory,  were  not  to  be  performed  in 
one  year,  it  would  be  within  the  statute  of 
frauds.  Here  the  defendant  was  not  to 
avail  himself  of  the  consideration  for  his 
engagement,  except  by  a  receii)t  of  the 
annual  profits  of  the  land,  as  they  might 
accrue,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  But 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  parties  to  this  contract 
perfectly  well  understood  and  contem- 
plated, that  it  was  to  extend  into  the  third 
year  for  its  performance,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  ])laintifF  and  defendant.  Its  terms 
most  clearly  indicate  as  much ;  and  by 
them  it  must  be  interpreted."  In  the  case, 
Moore  v.  Fox,  10  Johns.  244,  the  court 
say,  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute,  it 
must  appear  to  be  an  expy-ess  and  specific 
agreement  that  the  contract  is  not  to  be 
performed  within  one  year,  and  cite  the 
case  of  Fenton  v.  Emblers,  3  Burr.  1278, 
where  the  same  language  is  used  by  the 
court.  But  in  the  case  of  Boydell  v. 
Drummond,  II  East,  142,  in  which  there 
was  no  express  and  specific  agi'cement, 
that  the  contract  should  not  be  performed 
within  a  year,  the  court  say,  that  the 
whole  scojte  of  the  undertaking  shows 
that  it  was  not  to  be  jierformed  within  a 
year,  and  was  therefore  within  the  statute. 
This  seems  to  show,  very  cleaidy,  what  is 
to  be  understood  by  an  express  or  specific 
agreement,  that  a  contract  is  not  to  be 
performed  within   a  year.     In  the  case, 
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Peters  v.  Westborough,  19  Pick.  364,  Mr. 
Justice  Wl/de,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  siiys,  it  must  have  been  expressly 
stipulated  by  the  parties,  or  it  viust  (ij)/it'(ir 
to  have  been  so  understood  hij  them,  that  the 
agreement  was  not  to  be  j^erformed  within 
a  year.  But  who  can  doubt  wliat  the 
express  and  specific  understanding  of  the 
parties  in  the  case  at  bar  was  'i  and  that  it 
was  not  to  be  performed  within  one  year? 
Or  at  any  rate,  that  it  appears  to  iiavc 
been  so  understood  by  them."  In  regard 
to  the  third  class  of  cases,  namely,  where 
the  time  for  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract is  made  to  depend  upon  some  con- 
tingency, which  may  or  may  not  happen 
within  a  year,  it  is  settled  that  they  do  not 
come  within  the  statute.  This  was  de- 
cided against  the  opinion  of  Holt,  C.  J., 
in  the  case  of  Peter  v.  Compton,  Skin. 
353.  There  the  defendant  promised  for 
one  guinea  to  give  the  plaintiff  so  many 
guineas  on  the  day  of  his  marriage.  And 
it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff"  was  entitled 
to  recover  although  the  agreement  was  not 
in  writing.  So,  in  Fenton  i\  Emblers,  3 
Burr.  1278,  where  the  defendant's  testator 
undertook,  by  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, to  bequeathe  the  ])laintiff'a  legacy,  it 
was  held  that  the  undertakinff  was  not 
within  the  statute,  because  the  time  for  its 
performance  depended  upon  the  life  of  the 
testator,  which  might  be  terminated  with- 
in a  year.  Again,  in  Wells  v.  Horton,  4 
Bing.  40,  where  A  being  indebted  to  the 
plaintiff',  promised  him  that  in  considera- 
tion of  his  forbearing  to  sue,  A's  execu- 
tor should  pay  him  £10,000  ;  it  was  held 
that  this  M-as  not  a  promise  required  by 
the  statute  of  frauds  to  be  in  writing. 
And  this  doctrine  has  been  carried  so  far 
as  to  include  a  case  where  one  undertakes 
to  alistuin  from  doing  a  certain  thing, 
without  limitation  as  to  time,  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  contract  is  in  its  nature 
binding  only  during  the  life  of  the  party. 
Thus,  in  Lyon  v.  King,  11  Met.  411,  the 
defendant,  for  a  good  consideration,  prom- 
ised the  plaintiff"  that  he  would  not  there- 
after engage  in  the  staging  or  the  livery- 
stable  business  in  Southbridge.  And  the 
court  held  that  the  contract  was  not  within 
the  statute.  Deicey,  J.,  said,  "  The  con- 
tract might  have  been  wholly  perfonned 
■within  a  year.     It  was  a  jicrsonal  engage- 
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tirely  executed  on  one  side,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  pay- 
ment of  the  consideration,  this  may  be  recovered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  statute.  (2^)  But  whether  a  recovery  can  be  had  on  the 
original  contract,  or  only  on  a  quantum  meruit,  is  not  entirely  clear 
upon  the  authorities,  [a)      Upon  principle,  however,  we  should 


ment  to  forbeai*  doing  certain  acts.  It  stipu- 
lated nothing  beyond  the  defendant's  life. 
It  imposed  no  duties  upon  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives, as  miglit  liave  been  the  case 
under  a  contract  to  jierform  certain  ])ositive 
duties.  Tlie  mere  fact  of  abstaining  from 
pursuing  the  staging  and  livery-stable 
business,  and  the  happening  of  his  death, 
during  the  year,  would  be  a  full  perform- 
ance of  this  contract.  Any  stipulations  in 
the  contract,  looking  beyond  the  year,  de- 
pended entii-ely  upon  the  contingency  of 
the  defendant's  life  ;  and  this  being  so,  the 
case  falls  within  the  class  of  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  held  that  the  statute  does  not 
apply.  So,  in  Foster  lu  McO'Blenis,  18 
Missouri,  88,  it  was  held  tliat  a  verbal 
agreement  not  thereafter  to  run  carnages 
on  a  particular  route,  was  not  within  the 
statute.  But  see  Roberts  v.  Tucker,  3 
Exch.  632  ;  HoUoway  v.  Hampton,  4  B. 
Monr.  415.  For  other  cases  depending 
upon  a  contingency,  see  Gilbert  v.  Sykes, 
16  East,  150;  Souch  v.  Strawbridge,  2 
C.  B.  808;  M'Lees  v.  Hale,  10  Wend. 
426  ;  Blafe  v.  Cole,  22  Pick.  97 ;  Peters 
V.  Westl>orougli,  19  Pick.  364;  Roberts 
V.  Tlie  Rockbottom  Co.,  7  Met.  46  ;  Elli- 
cott  V.  Peterson,  4  Maryland,  476  ;  Clark 
I'.  Pendleton,  20  Conn.  495;  Howard  v. 
Burgen,  4  Dana,  137.  In  the  case  of 
ToUcy  r.  Greene,  2  Sandf.  Ch.  91,  the 
Assistant  Vice-Chaneellor  intimated  an 
opinion  that  a  contract  which  cannot  be 
pci-formed  witliin  a  year,  except  upon  a 
contingency  whicli  lu'ither  party,  nor  both 
together,  can  hasten  or  retard,  such  as  the 
death  of  one  of  them  or  of  a  tliird  person, 
is  not  within  the  statute.  ]5nt  wc  are  not 
aware  that  such  a  distinction  linds  any 
Kup])ort  in  the  decided  cases. 

{z)  This  point  wa.s  adjudged  in  Doncl- 
lan  V.  ]{ead,  3  15.  &  Ad.  899.  In  that 
case  a  landlord  who  had  demised  ])remises 
for  a  term  of  years,  at  £50  a  year,  agreed 
with  his  tenant  to  lay  out  £50  in  making 
certain  improvements  upon  them,  the  ten- 
ant undertaking  to  pay  liim  an  increased 
rent  of  £5  a  year  during  the  rem:iinder  of 
the  term  (of  which  several  years  were  un- 
expired), to  commence  from  the  (punter 
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preceding  the  com])letion  of  the  work. 
And  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  within 
the  statute  of  frauds,  as  an  agreement  "  not 
to  be  performed  within  one  year  from  the 
making  thereof,"  no  time  being  fixed  for 
the  performance  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord. During  the  argument,  Parle,  J., 
inteiTupted  the  counsel  to  say:  "If  goods 
are  sold,  to  be  delivered  immediately,  or 
work  contracted  for,  to  be  done  in  less 
than  a  year,  but  to  be  paid  for  in  fourteen 
months,  or  by  more  than  four  quarterly 
instalments,  is  that  a  case  within  the  stat- 
ute ?  In  Bracegirdle  v.  Hcald,  1  B.  & 
Aid.  722,  Abbott,  J.,  takes  tlie  distinction, 
that  in  the  case  of  an  agreement  for  goods 
to  be  delivered  by  one  party  in  six  months, 
and  to  be  paid  for  in  eigliteen,  all  that  is 
to  be  performed  on  one  side  is  to  be  done 
within  a  year ;  which  was  not  so  in  the 
case  then  before  the  Court."  And  Little- 
dale,  J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
court  said,  "  As  to  the  contract  not  being 
to  be  performed  within  a  year,  we  think 
that  as  the  contract  was  entirely  execut- 
ed on  one  side  within  a  year,  and  as  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  parties,  founded 
on  a  reasonable  expectation,  that  it  should 
be  so,  the  statute  of  frauds  does  not  ex- 
tend to  such  a  case.  In  case  of  a  parol 
sale  of  goods,  it  often  happens  that  they 
are  not  to  be  paid  for  hi  full,  till  after  the 
expiration  of  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
a  year;  and  surely  the  law  would  not 
sanction  a  defence  on  that  ground,  when 
the  buyer  had  had  the  full  benefit  of  the 
goods  on  his,  part."  For  other  cases  illus- 
trating this  point,  see  Cherry  v.  Heming, 
4  Exch.  6.31  ;  Souch  v.  Strawbridge,  2  C. 
B.  808;  Mavor  v.  Pync,  3  Bing.  285; 
Lockwood  V.  Barnes,  3  Hill,  128  ;'  Broad- 
well  V.  Getnian,  2  Deiiio,  87  ;  Holbrooky. 
Armstrong,  1  Fairf.  31  ;  Coni]iton  ?-.  Mar- 
tin, 5  Rich.  14;  Bates  v.  Moore,  2  Bail. 
614;  Johnson  r.  Watson,  1  Geo.  348; 
l^dvo  V.  Po])e,  7  Ala.  161;  Blanton  ?\ 
Knox,  3  Missouri.  342;  Talmadge  v. 
The  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  R.  R.  Co.  13 
Barb.  493  ;  Stone  v  Dennison,  13  Pick.  1. 
(«)  See  cases  cited  in  preceding  note. 
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say  that  a  recovery  in  such  case  can  be  had  only  upon  a  quan- 
tum meruit  (b). 

We  now  pass  to  the  seventeenth  section.  Let  us  first  in- 
quire what  satisfies  the  condition,  that  the  buyer  shall  accept 
and  actually  receive  a  part  of  the  goods.  Some  confusion 
has  arisen  on  this  subject,  from  a  want  of  discrimination  *be- 
tween  a  sale  at  common  law,  a  sale  as  affected  by  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth,  of  fraudulent  conveyances,  and  the  statute  of 
Charles,  of  frauds  and  perjuries.  At  common  law,  if  the  seller 
makes  a  proposition  and  the  buyer  accepts,  and  the  goods  are 
in  the  immediate  control  and  possession  of  the  seller,  and 
nothing  remains  to  be  done  to  identify  them  or  in  any  way 
prepare  them  for  delivery,  the  sale  is  complete,  and  the  property 
in  the  goods  passes  at  once  and  perfectly  ;  the  buyer  acquires 
not  a  mere  jus  ad  rem,  but  an  absolute  jus  in  re ;  and  he  may 
demand  delivery  at  once,  on  tender  of  the  price,  and  sue  for 
the  goods  as  his  own  if  delivery  be  refused ;  the  seller  having 
no  right  of  property,  but  a  mere  right  of  possession,  by  way  of 
lien  on  the  goods  for  his  price,  (c)  Then  came  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  which,  aided  by  construction,  made  the  want  of  de- 
livery, or  of  transfer  of  possession,  evidence,  more  or  less  con- 
clusive, of  fraud,  which  vitiated  the  sale.  Here  then  grew  up 
many  questions  as  to  what  constituted  delivery,  and  what  was 
its  effect;  and  we  have  seen  that  a  great  diversity  and  conflict 
of  adjudication  has  existed  upon  these  questions,  (d)  But  after 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth  came  the  statute  of  Charles,  of  frauds 
and  perjuries ;  and  this  in  express  terms  requires,  in  order  to 
sustain  an  action,  both  delivery  and  acceptance ;  and  the  ques- 
tions which  spring  up  under  this  statute  must  be  considered  as 
entirely  distinct  from  the  former  questions.  To  illustrate  this 
in  the  simplest  form,  let  us  suppose  that  A  orally  orders  B  to 
send  him  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  of  a  certain  quality  and 
price ;  B  sends  the  goods  as  directed  ;  and  here  no  question 
can  exist  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  in  respect  to  the  pos- 
session, because  that  has  been  transferred  by  the  delivery;  but 


(b)  And  see  ante,  p.  316,  n.  (?r).  ((/)  See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  441,  442. 

(c)  See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  440,  441. 
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the  case  is  still  open  to  any  inquiry  as  to  fraud.  At  common 
law,  A  may  say  that  the  cotton  is  not  of  the  kind  or  quality  that 
he  ordered,  and  if  he  can  establish  this,  he  has  the  right  of 
sending  it  back  and  refusing  to  pay  for  it ;  if  he  cannot,  the 
transaction  is  completed  ;  the  seller  cannot  reclaim  the  cotton, 
nor  the  buyer  refuse  the  price.  But  by  the  statute  of  frauds, 
the  buyer  may  at  once  send  the  cotton  *back,  and  refuse  pay- 
ment for  it,  although  precisely  what  he  ordered,  and  no  action 
can  be  brought  against  him  for  the  price.  Because,  by  this 
statute  both  delivery  and  acceptance  are  requisite ;  and  the  de- 
livery is  to  be  made  by  one  party,  and  the  acceptance  by  an- 
other ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  while  the  seller  is 
bound  by  his  delivery,  and  cannot  reclaim  the  goods,  the  buyer 
has  his  option  to  keep  the  goods  and  pay  for  them,  or  return 
them  and  not  pay.  The  statute  in  fact  postpones  the  comple- 
tion of  an  oral  contract  of  sale.  At  common  law,  it  is  finished 
when  one  makes  the  offer  of  sale  and  the  other  accepts.  By 
the  statute,  nothing  is  done  by  this  offer  and  acceptance  ; 
another  step  must  be  taken ;  the  goods  themselves  must  be 
offered  and  accepted,  and  then  only  is  the  sale  completed.  It 
should  seem,  perhaps,  that  the  same  reason  would  give  the  sel- 
ler, after  delivery  of  the  goods,  and  before  acceptance  of  them, 
the  same  right  to  withdraw  his  goods,  that  he  has  to  with- 
draw his  offer  before  an  acceptance  of  it ;  but  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  authority  to  this  effect. 

In  regard  to  what  constitutes  a  delivery  under  the  statute, 
and  what  constitutes  an  acceptance,  there  have  been  many  de- 
cisions which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile.  But  the  question  is 
often  one  of  fact  rather  than  of  law.  Indeed  it  is  always  a 
question  of  fact  for  the  jury,  whether  the  goods  were  delivered 
and  accepted;  but  it  is  a  question  on  which  they  will  be 
directed  by  the  court ;  and  thus  the  question  becomes  a  mixed 
one,  of  fact  and  law. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  a  delivery  must  be  a  transfer 
of  possession  and  control,  made  by  the  scUlm-,  with  the  purpose 
and  cdect  of  putting  the  goods  out  of  his  hands,  {e)     *This  is  a 

[<:)  Phillipfi  V.  Bistolli,  2  H.  &  Cr.  511  ;  pest  v.  Fitzgerald,  3  B.  &  AUl.  680.  In 
Dole  V.  ytiiiipson,  21   I'ick.  .384;  Tern-    the  earlier   eases,   slight  aets  were   con- 
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sufficient  delivery,  whatever  be  its  form.     Hence  it  may  be  con- 


sidered as  sufficiently  evidencing'  tlie  act- 
ual receipt  of  the  property  by  the  pur- 
chaser. Chaplin  v.  Rogers,  1  East,  192; 
Hodgson  V.  Le  Bret,  1  Camp.  233 ;  An- 
derson r.  Scott,  1  Camph.  235,  n. ;  El- 
more i\  Stone,  1  Taunt.  458  ;  Blenkiiisop 
V.  Clayton,  7  Taunt.  597 ;  Vincent  v. 
Germond,  11  Johns.  283.  But  the  later 
cases  are  much  more  strict.  See  Howe  v. 
Palmer,  3  B.  &  Aid.  321  ;  Tempest  v. 
Fitzgerald,  id.  680;  Maberlcy  t'.  Shep- 
pard,  10  Bing.  99;  Carter  i\  Toussaint, 
5  B.  .&,  Aid!  855  ;  Baldev  v.  Parker,  2 
B.  &  Cr.  37  ;  Holmts  v.  Hoskins,  28  E. 
L.  &  E.  564 ;  Cunningham  v.  Aslibrook, 
20  Missouri,  553.  "  To  constitute  deliv- 
eiT,"  in  the  language  of  Parke,  B.,  in 
Bill  r.  Bament,  9  M.  &  W.  41,  "the  pos- 
session must  have  been  parted  with  liy  the 
owner,  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  right 
of  lien."  But  see  Dodslcy  v.  Varle}^,  12 
Ad.  &  El.  632.  The  cpiestion,  whaf  con- 
stitutes a  sufficient  delivery  to  satisfy  the 
statute  was  much  discussed  in  New  York, 
in  the  recent  case  of  Shindler  r.  Houston, 
1  Denio,  48,  1  Comst.  261.  In  tluit  case 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  bargained  re- 
specting the  sale,  by  tlic  former  to  the  lat- 
ter, of  a  quantity  of  lumber,  piled  apart 
from  otlier  lumber,  on  a  dock,  and  in  the 
viewof  tlie  parties  at  the  time  of  the  bar- 
gain, and  which  had  been  before  that  time 
measured  and  inspected.  The  defendant 
offered  a  certain  price  per  foot,  wliich  being 
satisfactory  to  the  plaintiff,  he  said,  "  The 
lumber  is  yours."  The  defendant  then 
told  tlic  plaintiff  to  get  the  inspector's  bill 
of  tlie  lumber,  and  take  it  to  one  House, 
who  Avas  the  defendant's  agent,  and  who, 
he  said,  would  pa\^  the  amount.  This 
was  soon  after  done,  but  payment  was  re- 
fused. The  price  being  over  fifty  dollars, 
and  the  statute  of  frauds  being  relied  on, 
it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  an 
action  for  tlie  price  of  tlie  lumber,  upon  a 
declaration  tor  lumlicr  sold  and  delivered, 
that  the  court  below  was  right  in  refusing 
to  cliargc  the  jury  that  the  property  did 
not  pass  at  the  time  of  the  bargain  ;  and 
that  tlie  tacts  were  properly  submitted  to 
the  jury,  with  instructions  that  they  might 
tind  an  al)solute  delivery  and  acceptance 
of  the  lumber  at  the  time  of  the  bargain, 
and  that  the  payment  was  postponed,  and 
credit  given  therefor,  until  the  inspector's 
bill  should  be  presented  to  House.  But 
upon  appeal  to  the«Court  of  Appeals,  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  re- 
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versed.  And  Wrigld,  J.,  in  delivering 
his  opinion  in  the  latter  court,  said,  "  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  statute  should  ever  have  been  de- 
parted from,  and  that  any  tiling  sliort  of 
an  actual  delivery  and  acceptance  should 
have  been  regarded  as  satisfying  its  re- 
quirements, when  the  memorandum  was 
omitted  ;  but  another  rule  of  interpretar 
tion,  which  admits  of  a  constructive  or 
symbolical  delivery,  has  become  too  firmly 
established  now  to  be  shaken.  The  imi- 
form  doctrine  of  the  cases,  however,  has 
been,  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  statute 
thei-e  must  be  something  more  than  mere 
words  —  that  the  act  of  accepting  and  re- 
ceiving required  to  dispense  with  a  note  in 
writing,  implies  more  than  a  simple  act 
of  the  mind,  unless  the  decision  in  Elmore 
V.  Stone,  1  Taunt.  458,  is  an  exception. 
Tliis  case,  however,  will  be  found  upon 
examination  to  be  in  accordance  with 
other  cases,  although  the  acts  and  circum- 
stances relied  on  to  show  a  delivery  and 
acceptance,  were  extremely  slight  and 
equivocal ;  and  hence  the  case  was  doubt- 
ed in  Howe  v.  Palmer,  3  B.  &  Aid.  324, 
and  Proctor  v.  Jones,  2  C.  &  P.  534,  and 
has  been  virtually  overruled  by  subse- 
quent decisions.  JFar  as  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  delivery  has  been  sometimes 
carried,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
case  that  comes  up  to  dispensing  with  all 
acts  of  parties,  and  rests  wholly  upon  the 
memory  of  witnesses  as  to  the  precise  form 
of  ivords  to  show  a  delivery  and  receipt  of 
the  goods.  The  learned  author  of  the 
Commentaries  on  American  Law,  cites 
from  the  Pandects  the  doctrine  that  the 
consent  of  the  party  upon  the  spot  is  a 
sufficient  possession  of  a  column  of  gran- 
ite, which  by  its  weight  and  nniignitude, 
was  not  susceptible  of  any  other  deliveiy. 
But  so  far  as  this  citation  may  Ije  in  op- 
position to  the  general  cuiTent  of  decisions, 
in  the  common  law  courts  of  England  and 
of  this  country,  it  is  sufficient  perhaps  to 
observe  tluit  the  Roman  law  has  nothing 
in  it  analogous  to  our  statute  of  frauds. 
In  Elmore  v.  Stone,  expense  was  incurred 
by  direction  of  the  buyer,  and  the  vendor, 
at  his  suggestion,  removed  the  horses  out 
of  the  sale  stable  into  another,  and  kept 
them  at  livery  for  him.  In  Chaplin  v. 
Rogers,  1  East,  192,  to  which  we  were  rc- 
feiTed  on  the  argument,  the  buyer  sold 
part  of  the  hay,  which  the  purchaser  had 
taken  awav  ;  thus  dealinsx  with  it  as  if  it 
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structive ;  as  by  the  delivery  of  a  key  of  a  *warehouse,  (/)  or 
making  an  entry  in  the  books  of  the  warehouse  keeper,  {g-)  or 
delivery,  with  indorsement,  of  a  bill  of  lading,  (h)  or  even  of  a 
receipt,  [i)    Or,  without  even  so  *much  as  this,  where  the  goods 


were  in  bis  actual  possession.  In  tlie  case 
of  Jewett  V.  ^Yan•en,  12  Mass.  300,  to 
■which  we  were  also  referred,  no  question 
of  delivery  under  the  statute  of  frauds 
arose.  The  sale  was  not  an  absolute  one, 
but  a  pledge  of  the  property.  The  cases 
of  Elmore  v.  Stone  and  Chaplin  i\  Rog- 
ers are  the  most  barren  of  acts  indicating 
delivery,  but  these  are  not  authority — for 
the  doctrine  that  words,  unaccompanied  by 
acts  of  the  parties,  are  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  statute.  Indeed,  if  any  case  could  be 
shown  which  proceeds  to  that  extent,  and 
this  court  should  be  inclined  to  follow  it, 
for  all  beneficial  purposes,  the  law  might 
as  well  be  stricken  from  our  statute-book ; 
for  it  was  tliis  species  of  evidence,  so  vague 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  so  fruitful  of 
frauds  and  perjuries,  tliat  the  legislatui-e 
aimed  to  repudiate.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  look  into  tlie  numerous  cases 
that  Iiave  arisen  under  tlie  statute,  the 
controlling  principle  to  be  deduced  from 
them  is,  that  when  tlie  memorandum  is 
•dispensed  with,  the  statute  is  not  satisfied 
-with  any  thing  but  unequivocal  acts  of  the 
parties ;  not  mere  words,  that  are  liable 
to  be  misunderstood,  and  misconstrued, 
rand  dwell  only  in  the  imperfect  memory 
•  of  witnesses.  The  question  has  been,  not 
-whether  the  words  used  were  sufficiently 
sti'ong  to  express  the  intent  of  the  parties, 
but  whether  the  acts  connected  with  them, 
both  of  seller  and  Ijuyer,  were  equivocal 
•or  unc(|uivocal.  The  best  considered  cases 
liold  that  tliere  must  be  a  vesting  of  the 
jiossession  of  the  goods  in  the  vendee,  as 
absolute  Owner,  discharged  of  all  lien  for 
the  ])rice  on  the  pint  of  the  vendor,  and 
an  ultimate  acce))tance  and  receivhig  of 
the  i)roi)erty  by  tlie  vendee,  so  unc(piivo- 
c-al  that  he  shall  have  ])recluded  himself 
•from  taking  any  objection  to  the  quantum 
■  or  quality  of  the  goods  sold.  JJut  will 
proof  of  words  alone  show  a  delivery  and 
acceptance  from  which  conse(|uences  like 
these  may  be  reasonably  infi'rred  ''.  Es))e- 
oially,  if  those  wonls  relate  not  to  the 
question  of  delivery  and  acceptance,  but 
to  the  contract  itself^  A  and  IJ  vcrl)ally 
contract  for  the  sale  of  chattels,  for  ready 
money  ;  and  without  the  payment  of  any 
part  thereof,  A  savs,  "1  deliver  the  prop- 
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erty  to  you,"  or  "It  is  yours,"  but  there 
are  no  acts  showing  a  cliange  of  posses- 
sion, or  from  which  the  facts  may  be  in- 
ferred. .B  refuses  payment.  Is  the  right 
of  the  vendor,  to  retain  possession  as  a 
lien  for  the  price,  gone  ?  Or,  in  the  event 
of  a  subsequent  discovery  of  a  defect  in 
the  quantum  or  quality  of  the  goods,  has 
B  in  the  absence  of  all  acts  on  hLs  part 
showing  an  ultimate  accejjtance  of  the 
possession,  concluded  himself  from  taking 
any  objection  ?  I  think  not.  As  Justice 
Cowen  remarks,  in  the  case  of  Archer  v. 
Zeh,  5  Hill,  205,  "  One  object  of  the  stat- 
ute was  to  prevent  perjury.  The  method 
taken  was  to  have  something  done ;  not 
to  rest  every  thing  on  mere  oral  agree- 
ment." The  acts  of  the  parties  must  be 
of  such  a  character  as  unequivocally  to 
place  the  property  within  the  power,  and 
under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  buyer. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  tliose  cases  that 
liave  carried  the  principle  of  constructive 
delivery  to  the  utmost  limit."  And  see 
Atwelfr.  Mavhew,  6  Mayrl.  10. 

(/)  Wilkes  V.  Feixis,  5  Johns.  335  ; 
Chappel  V.  Mar\in,  2  Aik.  79. 

{g)  Harman  v.  Anderson,  2  Campb. 
243. 

(h)  Peters  v.  Ballistier,  3  Pick.  495. 
See  next  note. 

(/)  Wilkes  V.  Ferris,  5  Johns.  335. 
And  see  Scarlc  v.  Keeves,  2  Esp.  598  ;  Har- 
man V.  Anderson,  2  Campb.  243  ;  With- 
ers V.  Lyss,  4  id.  237  ;  Tucker  v.  Ruston, 
2  C.  &  P.  86.  But  according  to  the  later 
English  cases,  there  must  be,  in  addition 
to  the  indorsement  and  delivery  of  the 
bill  of  lading  or  receipt,  a  consent  or 
agreement  by  the  person  having  the  cus- 
tody of  the  property,  to  hold  it  for  the 
])arty  so  receiving  the  bill  of  lading  or  re- 
ceipt. Thus,  in  Farina  v.  Hone,  16  M. 
&  W.  1 1 9,  goods  were  shijjjjcd  by  the 
])laiiitilf  from  abroad  to  this  country,  on 
the  verbal  order  of  the  defendant,  at  a 
])rice  exceeding  .£10.  They  were  sent  to 
a  shi])])ing  agent  of  the  plaintiff,  in  Lon- 
di)n,  who  received  them  and  warehoused 
them  with  a  wharlinger,  informing  the  de- 
fendant of  their  arrival.  'J'he  wliartinger 
lianded  to  the  shii)])ing  agent  a  delivery 
warrant,  whereby  the   gootls  were  made 
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are  bulky  and  difficult  of  access  or  removal,  as  a  quantity  of 
timber  floating  in  a  boom,  or  a  mass  of  granite,  or  a  large  stack 
of  hay.  {j)  So  a  part  may  be  delivered  for  the  whole,  and  in 
general  a  delivery  of  part  is  a  delivery  of  the  whole,  if  it  be 
an  integral  part  of  one  whole,  {k)  but  not  if  many  things  are 
sold  and  bought  as  distinct  articles,  and  some  of  them  are  de- 
livered and  some  are  not.  (/) 

And  a  sale  by  sample  is  not  a  sale  with  delivery,  if  the  sam- 
ple be  first  sent  and  afterwards  the  sale  completed.  But  after 
a  sale  is  made,  a  part  of  the  goods  may  be  delivered  nominally 
as  a  sample,  but  yet  so  as  to  make  it  a  part  delivery  and  ac- 
ceptance, (m)  We  think  that  if  the  seller  does  in  any  case, 
what  is  usual,  or  what  the  nature  of  the  case  makes  convenient 
and  proper,  to  pass  the  effectual  control  of  the  goods  from  him- 
self and  to  the  buyer,  this  is  always  a  delivery  ;  and  nothing 
less  than  this  is  so. 

In  like  manner  as  to  the  question  of  acceptance,  we  must  in- 


deliverable  to  him  or  liis  assignees  by 
indorsement,  on  payment  of  rent  and 
charges.  The  agent  indorsed  and  de- 
livered tliis  warrant  to  the  defendant,  who 
ke]it  it  for  several  months,  and  notwith- 
standing repeated  applications,  did  not 
pay  the  price  of  or  charges  upon  the  goods, 
nor  return  the  warrant,  but  said  he  had 
sent  it  to  his  solicitor,  and  that  he  intend- 
ed to  resist  payment,  for  that  he  had  never 
ordered  the  goods  ;  and  that  they  would  I'e- 
main  for  the  present  in  bond  : —  Hdd,  that 
there  was  no  such  delivery  to,  and  accept- 
ance Iiy  the  defendant  of  the  goods,  as  to 
satisfy  the  17th  section  of  the  statute  of 
frauds.  And  Parke,  B.,  said,  "  This 
warrant  is  no  more  than  an  engagement 
by  the  wharfinger  to  deliver  to  the  con- 
signee, or  any  one  he  may  appoint  ;  and 
the  wharfinger  holds  the  goods  as  the 
agent  of  the  consignee  (who  is  the  ven- 
doi-'s  agent),  and  his  possession  is  that  of 
the  consignee,  until  an  assignment  has 
taken  place,  and  the  wliarfinger  has  at- 
torned, so  to  speak,  to  the  assignee,  and 
agreed  with  him  to  liold  for  him.  Then, 
and  not  till  tlien,  the  whai-finger  is  the 
agent  or  bailee  -of  the  assignee,  and  lus 
possession  that  of  the  assignee,  and  then 
only  is  there  a  constructive  deliveiy  to 
him.     In  the  mean  time  the  wan-ant,  and 


the  indorsement  of  the  warrant,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  offer  to  hold  the  goods  as 
the  warehouseman  of  the  assignee."  And 
see  Bentall  v.  Burn,  3  B.  &  Cr.  423  ; 
Lackington  v.  Atherton,  7  M.  &  Gr.  360. 
Symbolical  delivery  is  only  effectual  where 
it  can  be  followed  l)y  an  actual  delivery. 
Stevens  v.  Stewart,  3  Cal.  140. 

(,/)  Jewett  V.  Warren,  12  Mass.  300; 
Boynton  v.  Veazie,  24  Maine,  286  ;  Gib- 
son V.  Stevens,  8  How.  384 ;  Calkins  v. 
Lockwood,  17  Conn.  154.  But  see 
Shindlcr  v.  Houston,  t  Denio,  48,  1 
Comst.  261. 

(A:)  Sluliey  i'.  Hej-ward,  2  H.  Bl.  .'304; 
Hammond  v.  Anderson,  4  B.  &  P.  69  ; 
Elliott  V.  Thomas,  3  M.  &  W.  1 70 ;  Scott 
V.  The  Eastern  Counties  Eailwav  Co.  12 
M.  &  W.  33 ;  Biirgs  v.  Whisking,  25  E. 
L.  &  E.  257  ;  Mills  v.  Hunt,  20  Wend. 
431  ;  Davis  v.  Moore,  13  Maine,  424. 

(/)  Price  V.  Lea,  1  B.  &  Cr.  156  ;  Sey- 
mour v.  Davis,  2  Sandf.  239. 

(m)  In  other  words,  the  delivery  of  a 
sample,  which  is  no  part  of  the  tiling  sold, 
will  not  take  a  sale  out  of  the  statute,  but 
if  the  sample  be  delivered  as  ]iart  of  the 
bulk,  it  then  binds  the  contract.  Talver 
V.  West,  Holt,  N.  P.  178  ;  Johnson  v. 
Smitli,  Anthon,  N.  P.  60;  id.  81,  2d  ed.  ; 
Hinde  v.  Whitehouse,  7  East,  558. 
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quire  into  the  intention  of  the  buyer,  the  nature  of  the  goods, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the  buyer  intends  to  re- 
tain possession  of  the  goods,  and  manifests  this  intention  by  a 
suitable  act,  it  is  an  actual  acceptance  of  them ;  (n)  although 
this  intention  may  be  manifested  by  a  great  variety  *of  acts,  in 
accordance  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  different  cases. 
He  has  a  right  to  examine  the  goods,  and  ascertain  their  qual- 
ity, before  he  determines  whether  to  accept  or  not ;  and  a  reten- 
tion by  him  for  a  time  sufficient  for  this  examination,  and  no 
more,  is  not  an  acceptance.(o) 

It  is  a  question,  perhaps  of  some  difficulty,  how  far  such  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  and  a  corresponding  act,  are  con- 
sistent with  his  reserving  the  right  of  making  any  future  ob- 
jection to  the  goods,  on  the  score  of  quantity  or  quality,  and 
rescinding  the  sale  on  such  ground.  The  greater  number  of 
decisions  declare  such  reservation  to  be  incompatible  with 
acceptance  and  actual  receipt,  and  hold  therefore  that  while  the 
buyer  retains  this  right,  he  has  not  accepted  the  goods  under 
the  statute,  (p)  But  a  recent  decision  of  much  weight  insists 
upon  what  seems  to  be  the  opposite  doctrine,  (q)     We  think, 

(»)  Bailies?'.  Jcvons,  7  C.  &  P.  288;  liim.     On  26tli  August,  Edgley  received 

Saunders  v.  Topp,  4  Exch.  390.  the  wheat  accordingly.     On  the  same  day 

(o)  Percival  r.   Blaise,  2  C.  &*?.  514;  the  defendant  sokl  the  wheat,  at  a  jirotit, 

Kent  ('.  Huskinson,  .3  B.  &  P.  233  ;  Phillips  liy  tlie  same  sample,  to  one  Hampson,  at 

V.  BistoUi,  2  B.  &  Cr.  .511.  Wishcach  market.     The  wheat  arrived  at 

(/>)  Per  Parke,  J.,  in  Smith  v.  Surraan,  Wisheach,  in  due  course,  on  the  evening 
9  B.  &  Cr.  561,  577  ;  Norman  v.  Pliillips,  of  Slonday,  the  28th  August,  and  was  ten- 
14  M.  &  W.  277  ;  Howe  v.  Palmer,  3  B.  dered  by  Edgley  to  Hampson  on  the  fol- 
&  AM.  321  ;  Hanson  v.  Armitage,  5  B.  lowing  morning,  when  he  refused  to  take 
&  Aid.  557;  Acehal  v.  Levy,  10  Bing.  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  correspond 
376;  Cunliffe  /•.  Harrison,  6'Exch.  903;  with  the  sami)le.  Up  to  this  time  the  de- 
Curtis  V.  Pugli,  10  Q.  B.  Ill  ;  Cutwater  feudant  had  not  seen  the  wheat;  nor  had 
f.  Dodge,  6  Wend.  397.  any  one  examined  it  on  his  behalf.     Notice 

(7)  Morton  /;.  Tii)bet,  15  Q.  B.  428.  of  Hampson's  repudiation  of  his  contract 
This  was  an  action  brought  to  recover  the  was  given  to  the  defendant;  and  the  de- 
price  of  fifty  qiuirters  of  wheat.  It  ap-  fendant,  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  Au- 
))care(l  that  on  the  25tli  of  August,  1848,  gust,  iscnt  a  letter  to  the  plaintitf  repu- 
th(.'  plaintiff  ami  dcf'ndant  licingat  March  (liating  his  contract  with  him  on  the  same 
iriarki't,  the  plaintiir  sold  tin'  wheat  to  the  ground.  There  being  no  memorandum 
defendant  by  sample.  'J'lic  defendant  said  in  writing  of  the  contract,  it  was  objected 
that  he  would  send  one  lOdgley,  a  general  for  the  defendant  that  there  was  no  evi- 
carrier  and  lighterman,  on  the  following  denc.c  of  acceiitance  and  receipt,  to  satisfy 
morning,  to  n-ccive  the  residue  of  the  the  requirements  of  the  statute  of  frauds, 
wheat  in  a  lighter,  for  the  [lurpose  of  con-  Pollock,  C.  \^.,  befoi-e  whom  the  case  was 
veyiiig  it  by  water,  from  March,  where  it  tried,  overruled  the  objection,  and  a  ver- 
flicn  was,  to  Wisbeacli  ;  and  tlir  defend-  diet  was  found  for  the  ]daintiff.  After- 
ant  liitiiself  took  the  sample  awav  with  wards,  the  case  lieing  brought  before  the 
[.'520] 
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however,  the  seeming  conflict  'comes  from  confounding  two 
questions  which  are  distinct.  If  the  bviyer  accepts  and  actually 
receives  the  goods  with  a  *knowledge  of  their  deficiency  in  qual- 
ity, or  quantity,  and  without  objection,  he  waives  all  right  of 
future  objection  on  this  ground.     If  he  accepts  the  same  goods 


Queen's  Bench,  on  a  motion  to  enter  a 
nonsuit,  pursuant  to  leave  reserved  at  tlie 
trial,  Lord  Cumphdl,  in  dcliverinj^- the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  said  :  "  In  this  case  the 
question  sul)niittcd  to  us  is,  whether  there 
was  any  evidence  on  whicli  the  jury  could 
be  justified  in  tinding  that  the  buyer  ac- 
cepted the  goods,  and  actually  received 
the  same  so  as  to  render  him  liable  as 
buyer,  although  he  did  not  give  any  thing 
in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  jiait 
payment,  and  there  was  no  note  or  memo- 
randum, in  writing,  of  the  bargain.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
cases  on  this  subject ;  and  the  difference 
between  them  ma  v  be  accounted  for  by  the 
exact  words  of  the  17th  section  of  the  stat- 
ute of  frauds  not  having  been  always  had 
in  recollection.  Judges,  as  well  as  coun- 
sel, have  supposed  that,  to  dispense  with 
a  -ftTitten  memorandum  of  the  l)argain, 
there  must  first  have  been  a  receipt  of  the 
goods  by  the  buyer,  and,  after  that,  an 
actual  acceptance  oi"  the  same.  Hence, 
pei'haps,  has  arisen  the  notion  that  there 
must  have  been  such  an  acceptance  as 
would  preclude  the  Iniyer  from  questioning 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  goods,  or  in 
any  way  disputing  that  the  contract  has 
been  fully  performed  by  the  vendor.  But 
the  words  of  the  act  of  parliament  are  ; 
[here  his  lordship  stated  the  whole  of  the 
17th  section.]  It  is  remarkable  that,  not- 
withstanding the  importance  of  having  a 
written  memorandum  of  the  bargain,  the 
legislature  appears  to  have  lieen  willing 
that  tliis  might  be  dispensed  with,  when 
by  mutual  consent  there  has  been  part 
performance.  Hence,  the  iiaymcnt  of  any 
sum  in  earnest,  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in 
part  payment,  is  sufficient.  This  act  on 
the  part  of  the  buyer,  if  acceded  to  on  the 
part  of  the  vendor,  is  sufiicient.  The  same 
efteet  is  given  to  the  con-es]3onding  act  by 
the  vendor,  of  delivering  pait  of  the  goods 
sold  to  the  buyer,  if  the  buyer  shall 
accept  such  purt,  and  actually  receive  the 
same.  As  part  jiayment,  however  minute 
the  same  may  be,  is  sufficient,  so  part  de- 
liveiy,  however  minute  the  portion  may 
be,  is  sufficient.  This  shows  conclusively 
that  the   condition  imposed  was  nqt  the 


complete  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  buyer.  In  trutii,  tlie 
effect  of  fulfilling  the  condition  is  merely 
to  waive  written  evidence  of  the  contract, 
and  to  allow  the  contract  to  be  established 
by  parol,  as  before  the  statute  of  frauds 
passed.  The  question  may  then  arise, 
whether  it  has  been  perfomied,  citlicr  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  acceptance 
is  to  be  something  which  is  to  precede, 
or  at  any  rate  to  be  contcTnporaneous 
with,  the  actual  receipt  of  the  goods,  and 
is  not  to  be  a  sul)se([ucnt  act,  after  the 
goods  have  lieen  actually  received,  weigh- 
ed, measured,  or  examined.  As  the  act 
of  parliament  expressly  makes  the  accept- 
ance and  actual  receipt  of  any  part  of  the 
goods  sold  sufficient,  it  must  be  open  to 
the  buyer,  at  all  events,  to  olject  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  residue,  and, 
even  where  there  is  a  sale  by  sample,  that 
the  residue  offered  does  not  coiTCspond 
with  the  sample.  Wo  are,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that,  whether  or  not  a  deliveiy  of 
the  goods  sold,  to  a  carrier  or  any  agent  of 
the  buyer,  is  sufficient,  still  there  may  be 
an  acceptance  and  receipt,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act,  without  the  buyer 
having  examined  the  goods,  or  done  any 
thing  to  preclude  him  from  contending 
that  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  con- 
tract. The  acceptance,  to  let  in  parol  evi- 
dence of  the  contract,  appears  to  us  to  be 
a  different  acceptance  from  that  which  af- 
fords conclusive  evidence  of  the  contract 
having  been  fulfilled.  We  arc,  therefore, 
of  opinion,  in  this  case,  that,  although  the 
defendant  had  done  nothing  which  would 
have  precluded  him  from  objecting  that 
the  wheat  delivered  to  Edgkn-  was  not  ac- 
cording to  the  contract,  there  was  evi- 
dence to  justify  the  jury  in  finding  that  the 
defendant  accepted  and  received  it."  His 
lordshij)  then  proceeded  to  examine  most 
of  the  cases  cited  in  the  preceding  note, 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  control  the 
action  of  the  court ;  and  the  rule  for 
a  nonsuit  was  accordingly  discharged. 
Since  the  decision  of  this  case,  tlic  case  of 
Hunt  V.  Hecht,  20  E.  L.  &  E.  524,  has 
been  decided  in  the  Court  of  Exche(iucr. 
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in  the  same  way,  without  a  knowledge  of  a  deficiency  which 
gives  him  a  right  of  objection,  and  subsequently  acquires  this 
knowledge,  he  cannot  return  the  goods  and  defend  against  an 
action  for  the  price,  under  the  statute,  because  the  whole 
requirement  of  the  statute  has  been  satisfied ;  but  he  may,  at 
common  law,  whether  the  contract  of  sale  were  oral  or  written, 
on  the  ground  that  the  seller  did  not  send  or  deliver  to  him 
what  he  bought.  If  the  buyer  expressly  declares  that  he  reserves 
the  right  of  examining  and  objecting,  this,  perhaps,  should  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  conditional  acceptance,  which  becomes 
complete  and  actual  only  when  the  condition  has  been  satis- 
fied. 

A  question  has  been  made  whether  a  delivery  by  the  vendor 
to  a  carrier,  satisfies  the  statute.     The  general  question  of  the 


That  was  an  action  for  goods  sold  and  de- 
livered. On  the  trial  it  a])peared  that 
one  of  the  defendants,  who  were  partners, 
called  on  the  plaintilf,  a  l)one-raerchant, 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  bones.  He 
there  saw  a  heap  containing  a  quantity  of 
the  kind  he  desired  to  buy,  but  intermixed 
with  others  which  were  unfit  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  He  ultimately  agreed 
with  the  plaiutitf  to  buy  the  heap,  if  tlie 
objectionable  bones  were  taken  out.  It 
was  arranged  between  them  that  the 
plaintiff  should  deliver  the  bones  at  Brew- 
er's Quay,  in  sacks,  marked  in  a  particular 
way;  and  the  defendant  gave  the  plain- 
tiff a  siiii)ping  note,  or  order,  directed  to 
the  wharfinger,  requesting  liim  to  receive 
and  shi]i  the  goods,  when  the  plaintiff 
should  send  them.  The  ])]aintjtF  sent  the 
bags  accordingly,  marked  as  requested. 
Tliey  were  delivered  at  the  wharf,  and 
received  by  the  wharfinger,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  9tli  of  Fcbriiai-y,  hut  tlie  defend- 
ants did  not  hear  of  their  i)eing  sent  until 
tiie  following  day,  when  the  invoice  was 
received.  The  defendants  then  examined 
the  bones  and  wrote  to  the  plaintilf  com- 
piaining'of  their  quality,  and  declining 
to  accept  lliem.  llpf)n  this  evidence, 
A/(ir(iii,  15.,  hi'fore  whom  the  case  was 
trii'd,  nonsuited  the  plaintilf.  And  the 
Court  of  Kxclicquer  /n/d  that  the  nonsuit 
was  right.  Pollorh,  V,.  H.  said,  "  The 
goods  were  received  l)y  the  jierson  ap- 
pointcfl  by  the  defendants,  but  they  were 
not  at  any  time  accepted.  'I'he  dereml- 
;int;  ni'M-r  saw  them  when  they  were  in  a 

[;;22] 


state  to  be  accepted,  liecausc  they  had 
not  been  separated.  A  man  does  not  ac- 
cept flour  by  looking  at  the  wheat  that  is 
to  be  ground.  The  article  must  be  in  a 
condition  to  be  accepted.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  any  acceptance  of  these  bones, 
for  the  defendants  never  saw  them  after 
the  separation  had  taken  place."  Alder- 
son,  B.,  "  If  a  man  buj-s  a  quantity  out  of 
a  lai-ger  bulk,  he  does  not  bvxy  it  until  it 
is  separated  from  the  rest;  and  there 
must  be  an  acceptance  after  the  separa- 
tion. He  must  have  an  opportunity  of 
refusing  what  tlie  vendor  may  have  se- 
lected. Here  there  was  a  deliveiy,  but  no 
acceptance."  Martin,  B.,  "  The  question 
is  whether  the  defendants  accepted  part  of 
tlie  goods  sold,  and  actually  received  the 
same.  The  contract  was  for  such  bones 
in  the  heaj:)  as  were  ordinarily  merchant- 
able, and  they  were  only  bound  to  accept 
such  merchantable  bones.  Directions 
were,  no  doubt,  given  to  the  wharhnger, 
to  receive  the  bones,  and  in  one  sense  they 
were  received ;  but  this  was  not  an  ac- 
ceptance within  the  statute.  There  is  no 
acce])tance  unless  the  purchaser  has  exer- 
cised his  option,  or  has  done  something 
that  has  de])rived  him  of  his  option. 
Morton  ?».  Tibbett  is  a  correct  decision, 
because  the  purchaser  had  there  dealt 
with  the  goods  as  his  own,  but  nuich  that 
is  said  in  tlnit  case  may  be  open  to  doubt. 
The  decisions,  in  my  o))inion,  show  that 
the  acccptMnce  must  be  after  the  purchaser 
has  exercised  his  option,  or  h;is  done  some- 
thing to  preclude  himself  from  doing  so." 
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effect  of  delivery  to  a  carrier,  has  been  considered  in  the  chapter 
on  the  sale  of  personal  property.  (/*)  Here,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  delivery  to  a  common  carrier  *has  been  held 
to  be  such  passing  of  the  property  out  of  ihe  possession  and 
control  of  the  seller,  as  satisfies  the  statute,  although  the  carrier 
is  far  some  purposes  the  agent  of  the  seller,  who  retains  his  lien, 
or  quasi  lien,  by  his  right  to  stop  the  goods  in  transitu,  (.v)  We 
think  this  open  to  much  doubt ;  and  certainly,  though  it  may 
be  a  delivery,  it  is  not  yet  an  acceptance  by  the  buyer.  But  if 
the  buyer  designates  a  person  as  his  carri  r,  (although  this  per- 
son's occupation  may  be  that  of  a  common  carrier)  and  directs 


(r)  See  ante,  vol.  1,  ]).  445. 

(s)  Hart  V.  Sattley,  3  Camph.  528. 
This  was  an  action  to  recover  the  price  of 
a  hogshead  of  gin.  The  plaintiffs  were 
spirit  merchants  in  London,  wlio  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  sniiplying  spirits  to  the 
defendant,  a  jjnblican,  near  Dartmouth, 
in  Devonshire.  In  these  previons  deal- 
ings, the  course  iiad  been  for  the  plaintiff 
to  ship  the  goods  on  board  a  Dartmouth 
trader,  iu  the  river  Thames,  and  the 
dcfenilant  liad  always  received  ,  them. 
The  hogshead  of  gin  in  question  was 
vei'bally  ordered  by  the  defendant  of  the 
plaintiff's  traveller,  and  was  shipped  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  others  had  been. 
There  was  no  evidence  eitlier  that  it  had 
been  dclivei-ed  to  tlie  defendant  in  Devon- 
shire, or  that  he  refused  to  accept  it.  On 
the  trial,  before-  Chambre,  J.,  the  statute 
of  frauds  being  relied  on  in  defence,  the 
learned  judge  said  :  "  I  think,  inider  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  the  defendant 
must  be  considered  as  having  constituted 
the  master  of  the  ship  his  agent,  to  accept 
and  receive  the  goods."  His  lordsliip  would 
seem  to  have  rested  his  opinion,  in  sorne 
degree,  upon  the  i)revious  course  of  deal- 
ing between  the  parties.  But  the  case 
must  be  considered  as  overruled  l)y  subse- 
quent decisions.  Thus,  in  Hanson  v. 
Armitage,  5  B.  &  Aid.  557,  it  appeared 
that  the  plaintiffs,  mercliants  in  London, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  goods  to 
the  defendant,  resident  in  the  country,  and 
of  delivering  them  to  a  wharfinger  in 
London,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  defendant 
by  the  first  ship. .  In  pursuance  of  a  parol 
order  from  the  defendant,  goods  were 
delivered  to,  and  accepted  by  the  whai'f- 
inger,  to  be  forwarded  in  tlie  usual  man- 
ner.    Ueld,  that  this  not  being  an  accept- 


ance by  the  buyer,  was  not  sufficient  to 
take  the  case  out  of  the  statute.  And  in 
the  recent  case  of  Meredith  v.  Meigh,  2 
El.  &  Bl.  364,  the  facts  were  that  goods 
were  delivered  by  the  vendor,  in  Cornwall, 
on  board  a  ship  not  named  Ijy  tlie  pur- 
chaser, and  a  bill  of  lading  was  signed  by 
the  captain,  making  them  deliverable  to 
carriers  at  Liverpool,  named  by  tlie  pur- 
chaser, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
forwarding  the  goods  to  him,  in  Stafford- 
shire. A  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading  was 
sent  to  the  caxTiers  at  Liverpool,  and  on 
the  25th  of  April  the  purchaser  received 
notice  of  the  shipment  of  the  goods,  and 
did  not  repudiate  the  contract  before  the 
6th  May,  when  he  received  information 
from  the  vendor  that  tlie  ship  and  the 
goods  were  lost  before  they  reached  Liver- 
pool. In  an  action  by  the  vendor  for  the 
price  of  the  goods,  it  was  held,  that  tliere 
was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  of  an 
acceptance  and  actual  i-eceipt  of  the  goods 
by  the  defendant,  within  the  statute  of 
frauds.  And  Lord  Campliell  said  :  "  Con- 
sidering that  no  ship  was  named  by  the 
vendee,  the  mci-e  delivery  of  tiie  goods  on 
board  the  Marietta,  and  tlie  signing  the 
bill  of  lading  by  the  captain,  was  not 
sufficient  acceptance  and  receipt  within 
tlie  statute.  Hart  v.  Sattley,  3  Campl). 
528,  if  it  be  supposed  to  lay  down  such 
law,  must  be  considered  to  liave  been 
overturned  by  subse((uent  decisions,  in 
which  I  concur."  And  Crompton,  J.,  said  : 
"  The  delivery  of  goods  to  a  carrier  for 
the  purpose  of  being  carried,  or  to  a 
wharfinger  to  be  forwarded  to  the  vendee 
by  the  first  ship,  in  the  usual  manner,  is 
not  evidence  of  an  acceptance  and  receipt, 
within  the  statute  of  frauds."  And  see 
Acebal  v.  Levy,  10  Bing.  376. 
[323] 
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the  seller  to  deliver  the  goods  as  the  buyer's,  to  this  person,  then 
it  might  be  held  that  the  delivery  was  made  to  the  buyer  through 
an  *agent,  and  an  acceptance  made  by  the  buyer  through  an 
agent,  (t)  But  whether  a  designation  of  the  carrier,  and  an 
order  to  deliver,  and  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  be 
such  as  to  have  this  effect,  must  depend  upon  the  intentions 
and  acts  of  the  parties,  and  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  (m) 


(t)  See  Coats  v.  Chaplin,  3  Q.  B.  483. 

(«)  In  Bushel  i'.  Wheeler,  15  Q.  B. 
442,  n.,  the  defendant,  living  at  Hereford, 
ordered  fioods,  at  a  price  above  10/.,  of 
the  plaintiif,  living  at  Bristol,  and  di- 
rected that  they  should  be  sent  liy  The 
Hereford,  sloop,  to  Hereford.  They  were 
sent  accordingly  ;  and  a  letter  of  advice 
was  also  sent  to  the  defendant,  with  an 
invoice,  stating  tlie  credit  to  be  three 
months.  On  their  arrival  at  Hereford, 
tliey  were  placed  in  the  warehouse  of  the 
owner  of  the  sloop,  where  the  defendant 
saw  them  ;  and  he  then  said  to  the  ware- 
houseman that  he  would  not  take  them  ; 
but  he  made  no  communication  to  the 
plaintiff  till  the  end  of  five  months,  when 
lie  repudiated  the  goods.  In  an  action 
for  the  price  of  the  goods,  the  judge  before 
whom  the  cause  was  tried,  having  in- 
structed the  jury  that  there  was  no  accept- 
ance and  actual  receipt  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  statute  of  frauds,  it  was  held,  that  this 
instruction  was  eiToneous,  and  that  he 
sliould  have  left  them  to  find,  upon  these 
facts,  whether  or  not  there  had  been  such 
acceptance  and  actual  receipt.  And  Lord 
Denman  said  :  "  The  general  intention  of 
the  statute  is,  that  there  should  be  a  writ- 
ing ;  this,  as  well  as  the  exception  for  the 
case  of  delivery  and  acceptaTiee,  has  been 
construed  literally.  Still,  it  must  be  a 
question  whether  there  has  been  an  accept- 
ance ami  actual  receipt.  It  is  not  neces- 
san-  that  tlie  purchaser  himself  should  form 
a  judgment  mi  the  article  sent ;  he  may 
depute  aiiijilicr  to  do  so  ;  or  he  may  rely 
upon  the  .«eller.  The  defendant  hero 
orders  the  goods  to  be  sent  by  a  particular 
vcHScl  which  h(!  names,  ami  he  receives  the 
invoice,  which  states  a  three  months' 
credit.  lie  allows  tin;  goods  to  remain 
till  that  crcilit  is  (■x])irc(l,  giving  no  notice 
to  th(!  seller,  though  he  did  say  to  his  own 
agent  that  he  would  not  take  them.  Now, 
such  a  hi|)sc  of  time,  conne(;ted  with  the 
other  circumstances,  might  show  an  iic- 
cxjptancc;  wln;tlier  there  was  an  accepts 
aiKx;  or  not,  is  a  question  of  fact.     I  do 
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not  think  tJiat  the  mere  taking  by  the 
can-ier  is  a  receipt  by  the  vendee  ;  but  the 
jury  hei'e  should  have  been  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise a  judgment  on  the  question  whether 
there  was  an  actual  receipt."  Williams,  J. 
"  When  it  is  once  settled  that  manual 
occupation  is  not  essential  to  an  actual 
receipt,  and  it  is  not  now  contended  that 
it  is,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  there 
have  been  circumstances  constituting  an 
actual  receipt.  The  larger  the  bulk,  the 
more  impracticable  it  is  that  there  should 
be  a  manual  receipt;  something  there 
must  be  in  the  nature  of  constructive 
receipt,  as  there  is  constiixctive  delivery. 
It  being  then  once  established  that  there 
may  be  an  actual  receipt  by  acquiescence, 
wherever  such  a  case  is  set  u])  it  becomes 
a  question  for  the  jury  whether  there  is  an 
actual  receipt.  And  all  the  facts  must  be 
submitted  to  their  consideration,  for  the 
determination  of  that  question."  Cole- 
ridge, J.  "  I  agree  that  the  acceptance 
must  be,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  cases 
cited,  '  strong  and  unequivocal.'  Maber- 
ley  V.  Sheppard,  10  Bing.  101.  But  that 
is  quite  consistent  with  its  being  construc- 
tive. Therefore,  in  almost  all  cases,  it  is 
a  question  for  the  jury,  whether  particular 
instances  of  acting  or  forbearing  to  act, 
amount  to  acceptance  and  actual  receipt. 
Here  goods  are  ordered  by  the  vendee  to 
be  sent  by  a  particular  carrier,  and,  in 
effect,  to  a  particular  warehouse ;  and 
that  is  done  in  a  I'easonable  time.  That 
comes  to  the  same  thing  as  if  they  had 
been  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  vendee's 
own  house,  and  sent  accordingly.  In  such 
a  case,  the  vendee  would  liave  had  the 
right  to  look  at  the  goods,  and  to  return 
them  if  they  did  not  correspond  to  order. 
But  here  the  vendee  takes  no  notice  of  the 
arrival,  and  makes  no  connnTuiication  to 
tlic  party  to  whom  alone  a  conmiunication 
was  necessary.  The  (juestion  nmst  go  to 
the  jury."  But  see  this  case  commented 
on,  in  Norman  v.  I'hillips,  14  M.  &  W. 
277.  In  Snow  v.  Warner,  10  Met.  132, 
it  was  held  that  goods  are  received  and 
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*It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
stock  or  shares  in  a  corporation  or  joint-stock  company,  was 
within  the  statute.  The  question  is,  are  they  "  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandises  ?  "  and  the  English  authorities  deny  this  ;  (v)  in 
some  degree,  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  analogy  with  the 
bankrupt  law,  within  which  the  purchasing  of  stock  does  not 
bring  one,  unless  the  purchase  was  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in 
it,  as  by  brokers.  But  it  has  been  decided,  in  this  *country, 
that  a  sale  of  stock  in  a  manufacturing  company  is  within  the 
statute ;  (w)  and  on  this  authority,  as  well  as  on  general  prin- 


accepted  l>y  the  purchaser,  within  the 
statute  of  frauds,  when  they  are  trans- 
ported l)y  the  seller  to  the  phicc  of  delivery 
appointed  by  the  agent  who  contracted 
for  them,  and  are  there  delivered  to  an- 
other agent  of  the  purchaser,  and  are  by 
him  shipped  to  a  port  where  the  purchaser 
had  given  him  general  directions  to  ship 
goods  of  the  same  kind.  And  Hubbard, 
J.,  hi  that  case,  said :  "  The  authorities 
cited  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  and  upon 
which  he  relies,  go  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine tliat  a  constnictive  delivery  to  a 
wharfinger,  or  a  slii])master,  or  to  other 
persons  engaged  in  receiving  the  goods  of 
others,  will  not  be  a  comidiance  with  the 
statute  of  frauds,  to  bind  the  party  as  hav- 
ing accepted  the  goods.  There  was  also, 
apparently,  a  leaning  in  the  mind  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Abbott,  to  the  opinion  that 
the  terms  of  the  statute  must  be  literally 
complied  with ;  that  is,  that  there  must 
be  an  acceptance  of  the  goods  by  the  pur- 
chaser himself.  Hanson  v.  Armitage,  1 
Dowl.  &  Eyl.  131.  We  are  fully  of 
opinion  that  the  acceptance  must  be  proved 
by  some  clear  and  unequivocal  act  of  the 
party  to  be  charged.  The  statute,  by  its 
language,  requires  it,  and  the  constmction 
it  has  received  gives  full  force  to  that 
language.  But  we  cannot  say  that,  to 
bind  the  purchaser,  the  acceptance  can 
only  be  by  him  personally.  The  statute, 
in  terms,  provides  that  an  agent  may  bind 
his  principal  by  a  memorandum  in  writing. 
If,  then,  an  agent  can  purchase,  we  think 
it  clearly  follows  —  there  being  no  prohib- 
itory clause  —  that  an  agent  didy  author- 
ized may  also  receive  property  purchased, 
and  thus  bind  the  principal.  It  is  in 
accordance  Avith  the  rights  and  duties  of 
principals  and  agents,  in  other  cases,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  trade  and  commerce. 
In  the  present  case,  it  was  proved  thftt  the 
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plaintiffs  transported  the  barrels  to  Boston, 
and  delivered  them  at  the  place  where  the 
purchaser's  agent  directed,  and  that  the 
agent  in  Boston  afterwards  shipjjed  them 
to  the  port  at  the  South,  where  the  de- 
fendant had  given  general  directions  to 
have  his  barrels  sent ;  and  we  are  of 
opinion,  with  the  learned  judge  who  tried 
the  cause  in  the  court  below,  that  this  was 
a  sufficient  acceptance  of  the  goods,  within 
the  statute.  There  was  a  delivery  by  the 
vendoi-s  to  an  agent  authorized  to  receive, 
an  acceptance  by  him,  and  a  forwarding 
of  them  to  the  place  appointed  by  the 
principal.  These  acts  are  direct  and  un- 
equivocal, and  constitute  a  transfer  of  the 
property  from  the  seller  to  the  purcliaser, 
who,  in  consequence  of  it,  is  bound  to  ])ay 
the  price  of  the  purchase." 

(v)  Humble  v.  Mitchell,  11  Ad.  &  El. 
205.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
English  cases  proceed,  is  thus  explained 
by  Sir  L.  ShadweU,  in  Duncuft  v.  Albrccht, 
12  Sim.  189:  "  It  is  impressed  upon  my 
mind  that,  in  the  decisions  which  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  17  th  sec- 
tion, it  has  been  held  to  apply  only  to 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  which 
are  capable  of  being  in  part  delivered.  If 
there  is  an  agreement  to  sell  a  quantity  of 
tallow  or  of  hemp,  you  may  deliver  a  part ; 
but  the  delivery  of  a  part  is  not  a  trans- 
action applicable,  as  I  apprehend,  to  such 
a  subject  as  i-aihvay  shares.  They  have 
been  decided  not  tobe  land.  They  have 
been  decided  to  be,  in  eflfect,  personal 
estate ;  but  not  personal  estate  of  the 
cjuality  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  17th  section." 
And  see  further,  Pickering  r.  Appleby, 
Comvns,  354 ;  Colt  v.  Nettervill,  2  P. 
Wms.  304  ;  Knight  v.  Barber,  IG  M.  &  W. 
66;  Heseltine  r.  Siggers,  1  Exeh.  856. 

[ic)  Tisdale  r.  Harris,  20  Pick.  9.     In 
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ciples,  we  should  suppose  that  the  sale  of  any  *iiicorporated 
stock  would  be  held  within  the  operation  of  the  statute,  (x) 

We  will  next  inquire  what  giving  in  earnest,  or  in  part  pay- 
ment, satisfies  the  requirement  of  the  statute.  The  statute  bor- 
rows  "earnest"  from   the  common  law,  and  does  not  greatly 


this  case,  Shaiv,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  Supposing 
this  a  new  question,  now  for  tlic  first  time 
calling  for  a  construction  of  the  statute, 
the  court  ai'e  of  opinion  that,  as  well  by 
its  terms  as  its  general  policy,  stocks  are 
fairly  within  its  operation.  The  words 
'  goods  '  and  '  merchandise,'  are  both  of 
very  large  signification.  Bona,  as  used  in 
the  civil  law,  is  almost  as  extensive  as 
personal  property  itself,  and  in  many 
respects  it  has  nearly  as  large  a  significa- 
tion in  the  common  law.  The  word '  mer- 
chandise,' also,  including,  in  general, 
objects  of  ti'affic  and  commerce,  is  broad 
enough  to  include  stocks  or  shares  in 
incorporated  companies.  There  are  many 
cases  indeed  in  which  it  has  been  held,  in 
England,  that  buying  and  selling  stocks 
did  not  sulyect  a  person  to  the  operation 
of  the  banki'upt  laws,  and  hence  it  has 
been  argued  that  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  merchandise,  because  bankruptcy  ex- 
tends to  persons  using  the  trade  of  mer- 
chandise. But  it  must  be  recollected  tliat 
the  banknipt  acts  were  deemed  to  be  highly 
penal  and  coercive,  and  tended  to  deprive 
a  man  in  trade  of  all  his  property.  But 
most  joint-stock  companies  were  founded 
on  the  hy))otliesis,  at  least,  that  most  of 
the  shareholders  took  shares  as  an  invest- 
ment, and  not  as  an  object  of  traffic  ;  and 
the  construction  in  (piestion  only  decided, 
that  by  taking  and  holding  such  shares 
merely  as  an  investment,  a  man  should 
not  ))e  deemed  a  merchant,  so  as  to  sub- 
ject liiniself  to  tlie  highly  coei'cive  process 
of  the  bankruj)t  laws.  These  cases,  there- 
fore, do  not  l)car  mucli  on  the  general 
question.  Tiie  main  argument  relied 
upon  i)y  tliose  who  contend  that  shares 
arc  not  within  the  statute,  is  this  :  that  the 
statute  ])n)vides  that  siu'li  contract  shall 
not  l)e  good,  &c.,  among  other  things, 
except  tlie  )Hirciiascr  shall  acce])t  part  of 
the  goods.  From  this  it  is  argued,  that 
Ity  necessary  implication,  the  ^tatnte  ap- 
plies only  to  goods  of  whicli  jiart  may  be 
delivered.  Tills  seems,  however,  to  be 
rather  a  narrow  and  fi)rt-fd  innstrnction. 
TIk;  provision  is  general,  tlial  no  contract 
for  the  sale  of  go(;ds,  &c.,  shall  Iju  allowed 
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to  be  good.  The  exception  is,  M'hen  part 
are  delivered ;  but  if  part  cannot  be  de- 
livered, then  the  exception  cannot  exist 
to  take  the  case  out  of  the  general  prohi- 
bition. The  provision  extended  to  a  great 
variety  of  objects,  and  the  exception  may 
well  be  construed  to  apply  only  to  such  of 
those  objects  to  which  it  is  applicable, 
without  affecting  others,  to  which,  from 
their  nature,  it  cannot  apply.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  stocks,  or  shares 
in  comf)anies,  which  in  reason  or  sound 
policy  should  exempt  contracts  in  respect 
to  tliem  from  those  reasonable  restrictions, 
designed  by  the  statute  to  prevent  frauds 
in  the  sale  of  other  commodities.  On  the 
contrary,  these  companies  have  become  so 
numerous,  so  large  an  amount  of  the 
property  of  the  community  is  now  invested 
in  them,  and  as  the  ordinary  indicia  of 
property,  arising  from  delivery  and  pos- 
session, cannot  take  place,  there  seems  to 
be  peculiar  reason  for  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  this  statute  to  them.  As  they 
may  properly  be  included  under  the  terms 
goods,  as  they  are  within  the  reason  and 
policy  of  the  act,  the  court  are  of  opinion, 
that  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  shares,  in 
the  alisence  of  the  other  requisites,  must 
he  proved  by  some  note  or  memorandum 
in  writing;  and  as  there  was  no  such 
memorandum  in  writing  in  the  present 
case,  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  main- 
tain this  action."  And  see,  to  the  same 
effect,  Colvin  r.  Williams,  3  H.  &  Johns. 
38;  North  v.  Forest,  15  Conn.  400;  So. 
Life  Ins.  &  Tr.  Co.  v.  Cole,  4  Florida,. 
3.')9.  But  the  decision  in  this  last  case 
was  based,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Florida  statute  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  words  used  in  the  English 
statute,  the  words  "  personal  jiroperty." 
In  Baldwin  r.  Williams,  3  Met.  365,  it 
was  decided  that  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
])romissory  notes  is  within  the  statute. 
But  see  contra,  Whittemore  v.  Gibbs,  4 
Fost.  484.  So  also,  in  Beers  v.  Crowell, 
Dudley,  [Geo.]  28,  it  was  decided  that 
treasury  checks  on  tlie  Bank  of  the  United 
States  were  not  within  the  statute. 
(x)  See  preceding  note. 
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vary  the  law  in  relation  to  it.  If  one  offers  a  watch  to  another 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  other  accepts,  and  forthwith 
tenders  the  money,  he  acquires  a  property  in  the  watch  at  com- 
mon law  ;  if  he  accepts,  but  does  not  pay  or  tender  the  price, 
the  property  does  not  pass,  and  the  vendor  is  not  bound  by  the 
contract,  which  is  presumed  to  have  contemplated  payment  on 
the  spot,  (y)  But  if  the  buyer,  when  he  accepted  the  offer,  gave 
something  by  way  of  earnest,  and  it  was  accepted  as  such,  this 
bound  the  parties  at  common  law.  Neither  could  rescind  the 
sale ;  but  the  buyer  could  tender  the  price  at  any  time  and  de- 
mand the  goods,  and  the  seller  could  tender  the  goods,  and  after 
the  time  agreed  on  had  expired,  could  sue  for  the  price.  This 
remains  so  under  the  statute,  which  does  not  seem  to  add  any 
thing  to  the  force  or  etTect  of  the  earnest. 

The  small  value  of  the  thing  given  as  earnest,  is  no  objection 
to  it,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  must  have  some  value.  A  dime 
or  a  cent  might  suffice,  but  not  a  straw  or  a  chip.  And  it  must 
be  actually  given  and  received;  merely  touching  or  crossing  the 
hand  with  it  is  not  enough  ;  (~)  and  it  must  be  given  and  re- 
ceived as  earnest. 

Part  payment  has  the  same  effect  as  earnest.  But  it  must  be 
an  actual  payment ;  and  not  a  mere  agreement  that  something 
shall  be  considered  as  a  payment.  Thus,  if  the  seller  owes  the 
buyer,  and  part  of  the  contract  of  sale  is  that  the  debt  shall  be 
discharged  and  go  as  part  payment  of  the  price,  nevertheless 
the  contract  must  be  in  writing,  because  this  is  not  an  actual 
part  payment,  (a) 

A  question  of  considerable  difficulty  has  been  raised,  as  to 
whether,  and  how  far,  this  section  of  the  statute  of  frauds  ap- 
plies to  executory  contracts.  If  one  agrees  to  buy  at  a  *future 
time,  there  are  three  forms  which  the  contract  may  assume. 
One  is  to  buy  hereafter  what  is  now  existing ;  a  second,  to  buy 
hereafter  what  is  not  now  existing,  but  is  to  be  supplied  here- 
after, for  the  sum  agreed  on,  which  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the 
price  of  the  article  ;  the  third  is,  to  buy  hereafter  an  article  to 

{>/)  ^cc  ante,  \o\.  1,  pp.  435,  436.  (a)   Walker    v.  Nusscy,    16   M.  &  "W. 

(z)  Blcukinsop    ;;.    Claytou,    7    Taunt.     302. 
597. 
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be  manufactured  by  the  seller,  and  the  bargain  implies  that  the 
money  to  be  paid  is  for  the  manufacturing,  as  well  as  for  the 
article. 

In  the  earlier  English  decisions,  it  seems  to  have  been  held, 
for  some  time,  as  a  settled  rule  of  law,  that  no  executory  con- 
tract of  sale  was  within  this  section  of  the  statute.  (6)  But  this 
doctrine  was  overthrown  by  Lord  Loughhorovgh,  who,  however, 
admitted  that  where  an  executory  contract  of  purchase  and  sale 
provided  for  work  and  labor  upon  the  article  previous  to  its 
delivery,  and  important  materials  to  be  furnished,  the  agreement 
was  not  within  the  statute,  [c)  The  ruling  of  Lord  Lovgh- 
borongh  is,  however,  open  to  the  objection  that  it  conflicts  with 
what  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  well-established  principle ;  that  if 
an  entire  contract  be  in  part  within  the  statute  and  in  part 
without,  it  must  altogether  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  stat- 
ute, or  no  action  can  be  brought  upon  it.  And  yet  he  holds 
that  an  agreement  for  *the  purchase  of  corn  to  be  delivered 
hereafter,  is.  not  within  the  statute,  if  any  threshing  is  to  be 
done  upon  it  in  the  mean  time,  because  the  price  of  the  corn 
will  pay  for  this  threshing. 

There  have  been,  since  that  time,  many  cases  turning  upon 

'{h)  Sec  Towers  v.  Osborne,  1   Strange,  designed  to  prevent.     The  case  of  Simon 

506;  Clayton  v.  Andrews,  4  Burr.  2101  ;  v.  Motivos,  3  Burr.  1921,  was  decided  on 

Alexander  v.  Comber,  1  II.  Bl.  20.  the  ground  tliat  the  auctioneer  was  the 

(c)  ]{ondeau  r.  Wyatt,  2  H.  Bl.  6.3.    In  agent   as  well   for  the   defendant  as  the 

this  case   the  jilaintiir  and  defendant  en-  plaintiff,  and  tlierefore  that  the  contract 

tered  into  a  verltal  agreement  fur  the  sale  was  sutfieienth' reduced  into  writing.   The 

of  3,000  sacks  of  flour,  to  be  delivered  to  case  of  Towers  v.   Sir  John  Osborne,  1 

the  ])lainti(f'  at  a  future  period  ;  and  this  Stra.  506,  was  plainly  out  of  the  statute, 

agreement  was  held  to  be  within  the  stat-  not  l)ecausc  it  was  an  executory  contract, 

ute.    Lord  /j>i(i/lilioruiit/lt,  iu  deli\cring  the  as  it  has  been  said,  but  because  it  was  for 

judgment  of  tlKs  court,  said  :  "  It  is  sin-  work  and  labor  to  be  done,  and  materials 

gidar  that  an  idea  could  ever  prevail,  that  and  otlier  necessary  things   to  be   found, 

tins  section   of  tlie  statute  was  only  ap-  which  is  different  from  a  mere  contract  of 

plicable  to  cases  where  the  bargain  was  sale,  to  which  sjiecies  of  contract  alone  the 

immediate,  for  it  seems  ]dain,  from  the  statute  is  applicable.     In  Clayton  v.  An- 

words  made  use  of,  that  it  was  meant  to  drews,   4   IJiu'r.  2101,  which  was  on  an 

regulate  executory,  as  well  as  other  con-  agreement   to   deliver   corn   at    a  future 

tracts.     The  words  are,  '  Xo  contract  for  jjcriod,  there  was  also   some  work  to  be 

the  sale  of  any  goods,' &c.     And,  indeed,  ))crfbrmed,  for  it  was  necessary  that  the 

it  seems  that  tiiis  jjrovision  of  tlie  statute  corn   should  lie  threshed  before  the  deliv- 

would  not  be  of  much  use,  unless  it  were  cry.     This,   ])crhaps,  may   seem  to  be  a 

to  extend  to  executory  confracts  ;  for  it  is  very  nice  distinction,  but  still  the  work  to 

fi'oni  bai-gains  to  l)e  comiiji'tcd  at  a  future  lie  performed  in  threshing,  made,  though 

[icriod,  iliat  ihc  uncertaiiUy  and  confusion  in  a  snndl  degree,  a  part  of  the  contract." 
will  jirobaidy  arise,  which  the  statute  was 
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tliis  ({ucstion,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  them  all  with 
any  acknowledged  principle  of  statutory  construction.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  impossible  to  frame  any  rules  which  shall  be  always 
applicable  without  difficulty  to  this  question  ;  but  this  difficulty 
may  arise,  as  is  remarked  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, (t^)  "not  so  much  from  any  uncertainty  in  the  rule,  as 
from  the  infinitely  various  shades  of  different  contracts."  From 
general  principles,  however,  illustrated  by  recent  decisions,  we 
should  draw  the  following  rules.  A  pure  executory  contract  for 
the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandises,  is  as  much  within  the 
statute,  as  a  contract  of  present  sale,  (e)  A  contract  for  an  ar- 
ticle not  now  the  seller's,  or  not  existing,  and  which  must  there- 
fore be  bought  or  manufactured  before  it  can  be  delivered,  will 
also  be  within  the  statute,  if  it  may  be  procured  by  the  seller 
by  purchase  from  any  one,  or  manufactured  by  himself  at  his 
choice,  the  bargain  being  in  substance  as  well  as  form,  only, 
that  the  seller  shall,  on  a  certain  day,  deliver  certain  articles  to 
the  buyer  for  a  certain  price.  But  if  the  contract  states  or  im- 
plies that  the  thing  is  to  be  made  by  the  seller,  and  also  blends 
together  the  price  of  the  thing  and  compensation  for  work,  labor, 
skill,  and  material,  so  that  they  cannot  be  discriminated,  it  is 
not  a  contract  of  purchase  and  sale,  but  a  contract  of  hiring  and 
service,  or  a  bargain  by  which  one  party  undertakes  to  labor  in 
a  certain  way  for  the  other  party,  who  is  thereupon  to  pay  him 
certain  compensation  ;  and  this  contract  is,  therefore,  not  within 
the  statute.  (/)      And  these  rules  will  be   found  to  reconcile 

{(1)  In  Gardner  v.  Joy,  9  Met.  177.  fiicture  of  the  articles  referred  to,  and  so 

(e)  Cooper  v.  Elston,  7  T.  R.  14;  Ben-  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds.     Shepley, 

nett  V.  Hull,  10  Johns.  364;  Jackson  i-.  J.,  said:  "  It  may  he  considered  as  now 

Covert,  5  Wend.  1.39  ;  Downs  v.  Ross,  23  settled,  that  the  statute  of  frauds  embraces 

Wend.  270;  Garbutt  v.  Watson,  5  B.  &  executory  as  well  as  executed  contracts 

Aid.  613;  Snuth  v.   Surman,  9  B.  &  Cr.  for   the  sale  of  goods.     But  it  does  not 

561  ;  Cason  r.  Cheely,  6  Geo.  554 ;  Ron-  prevent  parties  from  contracting  verbally 

dean  v.  Wyatt,  2  II.  Bl.  63.  for  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  arti- 

(/)  This  distinction  is  well  explained  cles.     The  only  difficulty  now  remaining 

and  illustrated  in   Ilight    v.    Ri])ley,    19  is,  to  decide  whether  the  contract  be  one 

Maine,  137.     In  that  case  the  defendant  for  the  sale,  or  for  the  manufacture  and 

agreed  with  the  plaintitf  "  to  furnish,  as  delivery  of  the  article.     It  may  provide 

soon  as  practicable,"  1,000,  or  1,200  lbs.  for  the  application  of  labor  to  materials 

of  malleable  hoe  shanks,  agreeable  to  pat-  already  existing  partially  or  wholly  in  the 

terns    left   with   him  ;    and   to    furnish   a  form   designed,  and  that  tlie  article    im- 

larger  amount  if  required  at  a  diminished  proved  by  the  labor  shall  be  transferred 

price.     And  the  court  held  that  this  must  from   one   party  to  the   other.     In   such 

be  considered  as  a  contract  for  the  manu-  cases  there  may  be  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
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most  *of  the  recent  authoritative  decisions  on  this  subject.    We 
think  also  that  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  true  meaning  and 


ing  the  intentions  ;  and  the  distinction 
may  be  nice,  wliether  it  be  a  contract  for 
sale  or  for  niimufacture.  The  decision  in 
the  case  of  Towers  v.  Osborne,  1  Strange, 
506,  is  esteemed  to  have  been  correct, 
while  the  reasons  for  it  are  rejected  as  er- 
roneous. The  chai'iot  bespoken  does  not 
appear  to  have  existed  at  the  time,  but  to 
have  lirt>n  m;inufactured  to  order.  In 
Garhutt  v.  Watson,  5  B.  &  Ahl.  613,  the 
contract  was  "  for  the  sale  of  100  sacks  of 
fioui',  at  .50s.  per  sack,  to  be  got  ready  by 
the  plaintiff  to  ship  to  the  defendant's 
order,  free  on  board,  at  Hull,  within  three 
weeks."  There  was  an  attempt  to  exclude 
it  from  the  statute,  because  the  plaintitt's 
were  millers,  and  had  not  the  flour  then 
ground  and  prepared  for  delivery.  But 
the  contract  did  not  provide  that  they 
should  manufacture  the  flour ;  they  might 
have  purchased  it  from  others,  and  have 
fulflllcd  all  its  terms.  It  was  decided  to 
be  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  flour,  and 
within  the  statute.  If  the  contract  be  one 
of  sale,  it  cannot  be  material  whether  the 
article  be  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
seller,  or  whether  he  aftei-ward  procure 
or  make  it.  A  contract  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  an  article,  differs  from  a  contract  of 
sale,  in  this :  the  person  ordering  the 
article  to  be  made  is  under  no  obligation 
to  receive  as  good  or  even  a  better  one  of 
the  like  kind  purchased  from  another  and 
not  nuide  for  him.  It  is  the  peculiar  skill 
and  labor  of  the  other  paity,  comldned 
with  the  materials,  for  wliichhe  contracted 
and  to  wliich  he  is  entitled.  Hence  it  has 
been  said,  tint  if  tlie  article  exist  at  the 
time  in  the  condilion  in  which  it  is  to  be 
delivered,  it  sliould  he  regarded  as  a  con- 
tract for  sale.  In  Crooksliank  r.  Burrell, 
1 8  Jolins.  1)8,  tlic  contract  was,  that  the  de- 
fendant should  m.ike  the  wood-work  of  a 
wagon  for  tlie  pli'.intilf  by  a  certain  time; 
and  it  was  decided  not  to  be  a  contract  for 
sale.  In  the  case  of  Mixer  i\  llowarth, 
21  Pick.  20.')-,  the  contract  was,  that  the 
plaintiff  should  finish  for  the  defendant  a 
buggy,  then  |)artly  made; ;  anrl  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  lie  a  eoiitraet  for  sale.  The 
contract  in  this  ciise  pro\  ides,  that  tin;  de- 
fendants should  "furnish,  as  soon  as  jirac- 
ticul.le,  1,000  or  1,200  ilts.  of  malleable  hoe 
shanks,  agreeably  to  jiattcrns  left  with 
thcin."  They  were  to  be  "delivered  at 
tlieir  furnace.''     There  is  a  provision,  that 
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the  defendants  may  immediately  receive 
orders  for  a  larger  amount,  say  2,000  lbs. 
more  than  heretofore  stated,  and  that  '  the 
whole  amount  is  (in  such  case)  to  be 
charged  at  a  diminished  price.'  Taking 
into  consideration  all  the  ])rovisions  of  the 
contract,  there  can  lie  little  doubt  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  parties,  that  the 
defendants  should  manufacture  the  shanks 
at  their  furnace,  agreealdy  to  certain  pat- 
terns which  had  been  left  with  them. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  case  tending 
to  prove,  that  the  articles  were  then  exist- 
ing in  the  form  of  the  pattern.  It  may  be 
fairly  infeiTcd  that  they  were  not,  but  were 
to  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
testimony  presented  does  not  then  prove  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  but  rather 
one  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  ^ 
of  a  prescribed  pattern,  by  order  of  the 
plaintiftV"  Again,  in  Gardner  v.  Joy,  9 
Met.  177,  it  appeared  that  A  asked  B 
what  he  would  take  for  candles  ;  B  said  he 
would  take  twenty-one  cents  per  pound ; 
A  said  he  would  take  one  hundred  boxes ; 
B  said  the  candles  were  not  manufactured, 
but  he  would  manufacture  and  deliver 
them  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Held, 
that  this  was  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
goods,  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  And 
Shaw,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  It  was  essentially  a 
contract  of  sale.  The  inciuirj'  was  for  the 
price  of  candles  ;  the  (piantity,  price,  and 
terms  of  sale  were  fixed,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  should  be  put  up.  Tl,ie  only 
reference  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
then  made  and  ready  for  delivery,  was  in 
regard  to  the  time  at  which  they  would  be 
ready  for  deli\ery  ;  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  to  be  manufactured,  was  stated  as  an 
indication  of  the  time  of  delivery,  which 
was  otherwise  left  uiicertain."  And  see 
Mixer  v.  llowarth,  21  Pick.  20.5  ;  Spencer 
V.  Cone,  1  Met.  283 ;  I.amb  v.  Crafts,  12 
id.  3.53  ;  Waterman  v.  INIeigs,  4  Cush.  497; 
Watts  V.  Priend,  10  B.  &  Or.  446  ;  Cason 
V.  Cheelv,  6  Geo.  .554  ;  Bird  v.  Muhlin- 
brink,  1  "Rich.  199;  Ilardell  r.  McClure, 
1  Chand.  (Wis.),  271.  Until  quite  re- 
cently, however,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  it  was  held  that  all  contracts 
fi)r  the  sale  of  articles  not  then  existing  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  to  be  delivered, 
were  out  of  the  statute.  See  liondeau  v. 
Wyatt,  2  II.  Bl.  63,  cited  supra  ;  Groves 
V.  Buck,  3  M.  &  S.  178  ;  Crooksliank  v. 
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*efFect  of  the  statute  of  9th   Geo.  4,  c.  14,  in  extension  of  the 
statute  of  frauds,  (g-) 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  while  some  of  the  sections  of  this 
*statute  declare  the  oral  contracts  which  they  are  intended  to 
prevent,  utterly  void,  the  fourth  section  only  provides  that  no 


Bun-cll,  17  Johns.  58  ;  Sewall  v.  Fitcli,  8 
Cow.  214.  And  such  tlie  Superior  Court 
of  the  City  of  New  York  lias  recently  de- 
clared to  be  still  the  law  of  New  York. 
Kobcrtson  v.  Vaughn,  5  Sandf.  1.  In 
that  case  the  defendant  made  a  contract 
with  the  plaintiff  to  make  and  deliver  to 
him,  at  a  sjjecified  time,  one  tliousand 
molasses  shooks  and  heads.  And  this 
was  held  to  be  a  contract  for  work  and 
labor,  and  so  not  within  the  statute.  Duer, 
J.,  said  :  "  We  certainly  tliink  that  this 
case  is  within  the  mischief  that  the  statute 
of  frauds  was  designed  to  prevent,  and 
that  the  contract  between  the  parties  was 
substantially  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
goods  and  merchandise,  and  not  for  work 
and  labor.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact,  that  the  case  of  Sewall  r.  Fitch, 
8  Cow.  215,  as  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
admitting,  is  not  distinguishable  from  the 
present ;  and  that  no  conllicting  decisions 
are  to  be  found  in  our  own  reports.  The 
contract,  which  the  Supreme  Couit  in  that 
case  held  not  to  be  within  the  statute,  bore 
an  entire  analogy  to  that  between  tlie  par- 
ties now  before  us,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion that  it  related  to  nails  instead  of 
shooks.  It  is  true,  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  reconcile  Sewall  i\  Fitch  with  the 
cases  in  England  and  in  RIassachusetts,  to 
which  we  were  refen-cd  ;  but  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  it  has  been  considered  as 
evidence  of  the  law  in  this  State,  and  as 
such,  has  doubtless  been  followed  in  nu- 
merous instances  by  inferior  tril)unals. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  think  that 
it  belongs  only  to  the  court  of  ultimate 
jurisdiction  to  set  aside  the  authority  of 
the  decision,  and  correct  the  error  which 
it  probably  involves.  If  all  contracts  be- 
tween merchants  and  manufacturers  for 
the  purchase  of  goods,  to  be  thereafter  man- 
vfactured,  are  to  be  excepted  from  the 
statute  of  ft-auds,  there  seems  to  be  little 
reason  for  retaining  at  all  those  provisions 
of  the  statute  which  relate  to  the  sale  of 
goods  to  be  delivered  on  a  futui'e  day, 
since  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  an 
exception  more   arbitrary   in  its   nature, 


and  more  contrary  to  the  policy  npon 
which  the  statute  is  admitted  to  be  found- 
ed. Such  an  exception,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  a  verj-  lai"ge  class  of  cases,  frequently 
of  gi'eat  amount  in  value,  is,  in  its  prin- 
ciple, equivalent  to  a  repeal ;  and  either 
the  law  itself  should  be  aljolished,  as  im- 
posing a  needless  resti-aint  ujion  tlie  trans- 
action of  business,  or,  if  the  sound  policy 
of  the  law  must  be  admitted,  an  excc)ition 
repugnant  to  its  spirit  and  destructive  of 
its  utility,  should  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  exist.  A  new  statute,  similar  to  9  Geo. 
4,  c.  14,  seems  to  be  required,  and  should 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  lie  directed 
to  the  subject.  Mould  probal)ly  be  passed ; 
but  we  are  not  legislators,  and  as  judges, 
must  administer  the  law  as  we  find  it 
established."  And  see  Bronson  r.  Wiman, 
10  Barb.  406.  But  in  the  late  case  of 
Courtright  v.  Stewart,  19  Barb.  455,  it 
was  held  that  an  agreement  by  a  mechanic 
to  furnish  materials  and  do  the  carjienter 
work  and  turning  according  to  a  specified 
plan  and  specification,  for  buildings  to  be 
erected  upon  the  land  of  another,  is  not  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  goods  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute.  It  was  there  laid 
down  that  the  true  criterion  for  determin- 
ing whether  the  contract  is  for  the  sale  of 
goods  and  therefore  within  the  statute,  or 
for  work  and  Ictbor  and  not  so  within  the 
statute,  is  to  inquire  whether  the  work  and 
laltor  required  in  order  to  prepare  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  contract  for  delivery,  is 
to  be  done  for  the  vendor  himself  or  for 
the  vendee.  Li  the  former  case  the  con- 
tract is  really  a  contract  of  sale,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is  a  contract  of  hiring. 

((/)  By  that  statute  it  is  enacted  that 
"  the  pro\nsions  of  the  statute  of  frauds 
shall  extend  to  all  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
goods  to  the  value  of  10/.  or  upwards,  not- 
withstanding the  goods  may  be  hitended 
to  be  delivered  at  some  future  time,  or 
■  may  not  at  the  time  of  such  contract  be 
actually  made,  procured,  or  provided,  or 
fit  or  ready  for  delivery,  or  some  act  may 
be  requisite  for  the  making  or  conqjleting 
thereof,  or  rendering  the  same  fit  for  de- 
livery." 
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action  shall  be  brought  upon  the  promises,  or  for  the  purposes 
therein  enumerated,  and  the  seventeenth,  that  no  contract  speci- 
fied therein  shall  "be  allowed  to  be  good,"  unless  there  be  ear- 
nest, part  payment,  part  delivery  and  acceptance,  or  a  writing 
signed.  The  distinction  is  sometimes  important;  nor  is  it 
adequately  expressed  in  the  cases  which  say  that  these  oral 
contracts,  embraced  within  the  fourth  section,  are  not  void,  but 
voidable,  by  the  statute  of  frauds.  We  consider  them  neither 
void  nor  voidable.  If  they  were  good  at  common  law,  they 
remain  good  now,  for  all  purposes  but  that  expressly  negatived 
by  the  statute  ;  that  is,  no  action  can  be  brought  upon  them, 
but  in  other  respects  they  are  valid  contracts,  {h)     The  nature 


(/()  Shaw  r.  Shaw,  6  Verm.  69;  Pliil- 
brook  i\  Belknap,  id.  383  ;  Minns  v. 
Morse,  15  Ohio,  568;  Whitney  v.  Coch- 
ran, 1  Scam.  209;  Dowdlo  v.  Camp,  12 
Johns.  451  ;  Sims  r.  Hutchins,  8  Sm.  & 
M.  328;  Souch  v.  Strawbridge,  2  C.  B. 
808;  Crane  u.  Gough,  4  Maryhuid,  316. 
This  ]5oint  is  well  illustrated  hy  the  recent 
case  of  Leroux  v.  Brown,  14  E.  L.&  E.  247. 
That  was  an  action  to  recover  damages 
for  the  breach  of  a  parol  contract  entered 
into  at  Calais,  in  France,  by  which  the 
defendant,  who  resided  in  P^ngland,  agreed 
with  the  plaintifl',  a  British  subject  residing 
at  Calais,  to  employ  the  ]ilaintitf  as  the 
defendant's  agent,  to  collect  eggs  and 
poultry  at  Calais,  and  to  send  them  over 
to  the  dcfondnnt  in  England,  the  service 
to  be  one  yciir  from  a  future  day,  at  100/. 
a  year.  'I'he  plaintiff  ])roved  that  by  the 
law  of  France,  this  contract,  tlunigh  not 
in  writing,  was  valid,  and  could  be  en- 
forced l)y  the  courts  in  that  country.  The 
defendant  set  up  the  4th  section  of  the 
statute  of  frauds  as  a  defence.  And  the 
question  was  whctluT  that  section  a])])lied 
to  the  validity  of  the  contracts  embraced 
witliin  it,  or  only  to  tlic  mode  of  proce- 
dure u])on  them.  The  court  held  that  the 
latter  was  the  true  construction  of  the 
statute,  and  tlicrefore,  tiiat  the  action 
could  not  be  maintained.  Jem's,  C.  .1., 
said  :  "  There  has  been  no  discussion  at 
the  bar  as  to  the  piincipifs  which  ought  to 
govern  our  decisimi.  Jt  is  admitted  liy  the 
])laintifl''s  counsel,  lliat  if  the  4tli  section 
of  the  statute  of  (Vauds  ap|)liis,  not  to  the 
validity  of  the  contract,  but  only  to  the 
moilc  of  jiroccdiirc  u[)on  it,  then  tliat,  as 
there  is  no  '  agreement,  or  memorandum, 
or  note  thereof,'  in  writing,  this  action  is 
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not  maintainable.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  denied  that,  if  that  section  applies 
to  the  contract  itself,  or,  as  BuUenois  says, 
to  the  'solemnities '  of  the  contract,  inas- 
much as  our  law  does  not  affect  to  regu- 
late foreign  cgntracts,  the  action  is  main- 
tainable. On  consideration,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  4th  section  does  not  apply 
to  the  '  solemnities '  of  the  contrac^t,  but  to 
the  proceedings  upon  it ;  and  therefore 
that  this  action  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  4th  section,  looking  at  it  in  contrast 
with  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  17th,  leads  to 
this  conclusion.  The  words  are,  '  No 
action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge 
any  jjerson  upon  any  agreement  that  is 
not  to  be  performed  within  the  space  of 
one  year  from  the  making  thereof,  unless 
the  agreement  upon  which  such  action 
shall  be  brought,  or  some  memorandum 
or  note  thereof  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  tliere- 
with,  or  some  other  ])erson  thereto  by  him 
lawfully  authorized.'  It  does  not  say, 
that,  unless  those  rccjuisites  are  complied 
with,  the  contract  shall  be  void,  but  only 
that  '  no  action  shall  be  brought  ujjon  it ; ' 
and,  as  put  by  Mr.  llonyman,  with  great 
force,  the  alternative,  reciuiriiigthe  'agree- 
ment or  some  memorandum  thereof  to 
be  in  writing,  shows  that  the  legislature 
contemplated  a  contract,  good  before  any 
writing,  lint  not  enCoi'cealile  without  the 
wilting  as  evidence  of  it.  This  view, 
which  the  words  of  the  statute  present,  is 
also,  1  think,  in  conformity  with. the  au- 
thorities. The  cases  cited  by  the  very 
learned  author  of  the  Law  of  Vendors  and 
I'urchasers,  and  the  iiractice  of  the  courts 
of  ('(piity,  show  that  il'aiiy  ^vriting  he  sub- 
secpicntiy  made  and  signed  by  the  party 
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or  effect  of  the  *contract  is  not  changed ;  but  the  statute  points 
out  certain  modes  of  confirming  or  verifying  the  contract,  which 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  an  action  upon  it.  Hence, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  supplies  no  want,  as  of  consideration,  or,  in 
other  words,  makes  no  contract  good,  which  would  not  be  good 
without  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contract  is  valid  -as  to 
third  parties,  although  the  statute  has  not  been  complied 
with  ;  (i)  and,  if  the  contract  has  been  fully  executed,  the  statute 
has  no  power  over  it  whatever,  and  no  effect  upon  the  rights, 
duties,  and  obligations  of  the  parties,  (j) 


to  1)0  cliarged  with  the  agreement,  there  is 
a  suffieient  comj)liaiice  with  the  4th  sec- 
tion to  enable  the  otlier  ])arty  to  enforce 
the  agreement.  Authority  and  practice, 
therefore,  are  both  in  conformity  with  the 
words  of  the  statute.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  cases  of  Carrington  v.  Hoots,  2  M.  & 
W.  248,  and  llcade  v.  Lamb,  6  Exch.  130, 
are  inconsistent  with  this  view.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  attention  of  the 
learned  judges  who  decided  those  cases 
was  not  directed  to  the  particular  point 
raised  by  the  present  case.  What  the 
court  said  in  those  cases  was,  that  for  the 
purposes  of  the  action  in  tliose  particular 
instances,  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  effect  of  the  4th  and  the  17th  sections. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  meaning 
of  those  sections  has  been  explained  in 
other  cases.  In  Crosby  v.  IVadsworth,  6 
East,  602,  Lord  Ellenhorouijli  says  :  '  The 
statute,'  that  is,  the  4th  section,  'does  not 
expressly  and  immediately  vacate  such 
contracts,  if  made  by  parol ;  it  only  pre- 
cludes the  bringing  of  actions  to  enforce 
them.'  The  same  view  is  adopted  Ijy 
Tindal,  C.  J.,  and  Bosanqttet,  J.,  in  Lay- 
thoarp  V.  Bryant,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  735,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  contract  is  good 
antecedent  to  any  writing,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  4th  section  is,  not  to  avoid 
it,  but  to  bar  the  remedy  upon  it,  unless 
there  be  writing.  I  therefore  think  that 
an  action  on  the  contract  in  this  case  will 
not  lie  in  this  country,  because  the  4th 
section  relates  merely  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, and  not  to  the  validity  of  the  con- 
tract. This  view  is  not  inconsistent  with 
what  has  been  cited  from  Bullenois,  who 
is  speaking  of  what  pertains  '  ad  vincidum 
oblir/ationis  et  solemnitatem,'  and  not  of 
what  relates  to  the  mode  of  procedure." 
Talfourd,  J.,  "  I  think  Mr.  Honyman's 
ai'gument,  drawn  from  Laythoarp  v.  Bry- 


ant, and  those  cases  which  decide  that  the 
writing  required  by  the  statute,  may  be  a 
letter  from  the  party  to  be  charged,  to  a 
third  person,  containing  the  terms  of  the- 
agreement,  conclusively  shows  that  the  4th 
section  does  not  render  the  contract  abso- 
lutely void,  but  only  applies  to  the  mode 
of  procedure  upon  it." 

(i)  Cahill  V.  Bigclow,  18  Pick.  369; 
Bohan7ion  v.  Pace,  6  Dana,  194. 

(  /)  Stone  V.  Denniscm,  13  Pick.  1.  In 
this  case  the  plaintiif  and  defendant  had 
entered  into  a  contract  by  virtue  of  which 
the  plaintiff  was  to  enter  into  the  defend- 
ant's seiwicc  and  continue  for  several 
years,  at  a  stipulated  rate  of  com]iensa- 
tion.  The  plaintiff  entered  into  the  de- 
fendant's sen'iee  accordingly,  and  con- 
tinued for  the  stipulated  time,  and  the  de- 
fendant paid  him  the  stipulated  conii)ensa- 
tion.  Sul )sequently  this  action  was  brought 
to  recover  an  additional  compensation,- 
u])on  a  qiiarihim  meruit.  The  defendant 
interposed  the  executed  contract  as  a 
defence,  and  was  sustained  by  the  court. 
Shaw,  C.  J.,  said :  "  The  contract  has 
been  completely  performed  on  lioth  sides. 
The  defendant  is  not  seeking  to  enforce 
this  agreement  as  an  executory  contract, 
but  simply  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  is  not 
entitled  to  recover  ujion  a  (juioitinn  mr-niit, 
as  upon  an  im])lied  promise.  But  the 
statute  does  not  make  such  a  contract 
void.  The  provision  is,  that  no  action 
shall  be  brought,  whereby  to  charge  any 
person  upon  any  agTCcment,  which  is  not 
to  be  performed  within  the  space  of  one 
year,  unless  the  agreement  shall  be  in 
writing.  The  statute  prescrilics  the  spe- 
cies of  evidence  necessary  to  enforce  the 
execxition  of  such  a  contract.  But  where 
the  contract  has  been  in  fact  ])erformed, 
the  rights,  duties,  and  oltligations  of  the 
parties  resulting  from  such  jierfornumcc, 
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*Of  the  other  sections  of  this  statute  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  say  much.  Those  which  relate  to  wills,  lie  entirely  without 
the  scope  of  this  work  ;  and  those  in  relation  to  trusts,  almost 
as  much  so.  The  first,  secoild,  and  third  sections  relate  to 
leases,  and  these  sections  are  subject  to  so  many  important 
modifications  in  this  country,  the  provisions  respecting  them 
in  the  several  States,  being  not  only  diverse  from  the  statute, 
but  from  each  other,  that  an  examination  of  the  questions 
which  have  arisen  under  the  English  statute,  and  of  the  adju- 
dication which  has  settled  these  questions,  would  not  be  of 
much  use. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  equity  has  held  that  a  part 
performance  of  a  contract  takes  the  case  out  of  the  statute  ; 
either  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  [k)  or  on  the  presumption  of  an 
unproved  agreement  which  satisfies  the  *requirements  of  the 
statute.  (/)  Much  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  wisdom 
or  expediency  of  this  rule;  (m)  but  it  seems  now  to  be  well 
established.     But  the  efforts  to  make   the   same  rule  operative 


stand  unaifected  by  the  statute.  In  the 
case  of  Boydell  r.  Drummond,  11  East, 
142,  a  case  was  put  in  the  argument,  of 
goods  sold  and  delivered  at  a  ceitain  price, 
by  parol,  upon  a  credit  of  thirteen  months. 
There,  as  a  ])art  of  tlie  contract  was  the 
payment  of  the  price,  which  was  not  to  be 
performed  v.ithin  the  year,  a  question  is 
made,  wlietlier,  by  force  of  the  statute,  the 
purchaser  is  exempted  from  the  oblii:;ation 
of  the  af^reement,  as  to  the  stipulated 
price,  so  as  to  leave  it  open  to  the  jury  to 
give  the  value  of  the  goods  only,  as  upon 
an  imjilied  contract.  "  In  that  case,"  said 
Lord  JCIIi itlionjiKjh,  "the  delivery  of  the 
goods,  wliicli  is  sup])Osed  to  l)e  made 
witliin  tlie  year,  would  i)e  a  complete  exe- 
cution of  the  contract,  on  the  one  part ; 
and  the  fjuestion  of  consideration  only 
would  be  reserved  to  a  future  period."  If 
a  performance  upon  one  side  would  avoid 
the  opcnition  of  the  statute,  «  Joiiiari 
would  tiie  entire  and  coini)lcte  ])erforni- 
ance  on  both  sides  have  that  eil'ect.  Take 
tlic  common  case  of  a,  lalK^rer,  entering 
into  a  contract  with  his  emj)loyer,  to- 
wai-ds  the  close  of  a  yeur,  for  another 
year's  service,  upon  ccrtniii  stipuhilcd 
terms.  Should  I'iilicr  party  nCusc  to  per- 
form, tlie  stiitut(;    would    ])revent    either 
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party  from  bringing  any  action,  whereby 
to  charge  the  other  upon  such  contract. 
But  it  would  be  a  very  different  question, 
were  the  contract  fulfilled  upon  both  sides, 
by  the  performance  of  the  services  on  the 
one  part,  anc^  the  payment  of  money  on 
account,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  other, 
equal  to  the  amount  of  tlie  stipulated 
wages.  In  case  of  the  lise  of  wages 
within  the  year,  and  the  consequent  in- 
creased value  of  the  services,  could  the 
laborer  bring  a  quantum  meruit  and  recover 
more,  or  in  case  of  the  fall  of  labor  and 
tlie  diminished  value  of  the  services,  could 
the  employer  bring  money  had  and  re- 
ceived, and  recover  back  part  of  the 
money  advanced,  on  the  ground,  that  by 
the  statute  of  frauds  the  original  contract 
could  not  have  been  enforced  1  Such,  wc 
think,  is  not  the  true  construction  of  the 
statute.  AVe  are  of  oiiiiiion,  that  it  lias  no 
apjilieation  to  executed  contracts,  and  that 
tlu'  evidence  of  this  contract  was  rightly 
admitteil."     And  see  ante,  p.  319. 

(k)  See  Koberts  on  Frauds,  p.  130, 
et  mti. 

(I)  See  Ixobcrts  on  Frauds,  p.  130, 
ct  acq. 

(ill)  See  Lindsay  v.  Lvnch,  2  Sch.  & 
Lef.  1  ;  Forster  i\llale,  3  Vcs.  69G,  712. 
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at  law,  (n)  have  wholly  failed;  and  the  dicta  which  assert  this 
rule  at  law,  have  been  overruled,  (o)  And  even  in  equity,  it  is 
established  with  some  qualifications,  or,  rather,  requirements. 
Thus,  nothing  is  a  j^art  performance  for  this  purpose,  which  is 
only  ancillary  or  preparatory  ;  (;>)  it  must  be  a  direct  act  which 
is  intended  to  be  a  substantial  part  of  the  performance  of  an 
obligation  created  by  the  contract ;  (rj)  and  it  must  be  an  act 
which  would  not  have  been  done  but  for  the  contract ;  (r)  and 
it  must  be  directly  in  prejudice  of  the  party  doing  the  act,  who 
must  himself  be  the  party  calling  on  this  ground,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract,  (s) 

(n)  Brodic  v.  St.  Paul,  1  Ves.  Jr.  326  ;  (q)  Jones  r.  Petcrman,  3  S.  &  R.  543  ; 

Davenport  v.  Mason,  15  Mass.  85.  Johnston  v.  Glancey,  4  Blackf.  94  ;  INIor- 

(o)  Cooth  V.  Jackson,  6  Ves.  39  ;  Kid-  phctt  v.  Jones,  1    Swanst.  172;  Hooper, 

der  V.  Hunt,    1    Pick.   331;    Adams    v.  ex  parte,  19  Ves.  477. 

Townsend,  1  Met.  483 ;  Norton  v.  Pres-  (;■)  Frame  v.  Dawson,   14  Ves.  386 ; 

ton,  15  Maine,  14 ;  Jackson  v.  Pierce,  2  Gunter  v.  Halsev,  Ambl.  586  ;  Pliillijjs  v. 

Johns.  224.  Thompson,  1  Johns.  Ch.  149. 

(p)  See  Roberts  on  Frauds,  p.  139.  (s)  See  Roberts  on  Frauds,  p.  138. 
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*CHAPTER     V. 

THE   STATUTE    OF   LIMITATIONS. 

Sect.  1. —  Tlie  General  Purpose  of  the  Statute. 

Any  tribunal  which  inquires  into  the  validity  of  a  claim, 
must  admit  that  its  age  is  among  the  elements  which  deter- 
mine the  probability  of  its  having  a  legal  existence  and  obliga- 
tion. The  natural  course  of  events  is  for  him  who  owes  a  debt, 
to  pay  it;  and  for  him  to  whom  a  debt  is  due,  to  demand  it; 
and  any  conduct  which  is  opposite  to  this,  is  exceptional. 
And  human  experience  tells  us,  that  it  is  very  rare,  in  point  of 
fact,  for  a  creditor  to  let  a  claim  which  is  enforceable  at  law, 
lie,  for  a  long  period,  not  only  unpaid,  but  uncalled  for.  This 
improbability  the  common  law  recognized ;  and  when  the 
claim  was  old  enough,  it  considered  the  improbability  too 
strong  to  be  overthrown  by  the  mere  fact  of  an  original  debt, 
and  no  evidence  of  payment ;  in  other  words,  it  raised  a  pre- 
sumption of  payment  after  many  years  ;  this  period  is  generally, 
now  almost  universally,  twenty  years  ;  and  it  still  applies  to  all 
personal  claims  which  are  not  limited  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, {t)  But  this  was  not  an  absolute  presumption,  because 
it  could  be  rebutted  by  acts  or  words  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor,  wliich  were  incompatible  with  such  payment.  At 
length,  the  siatutc,  21  James  I.,  c.  16,  enacted,  among  other 
things,  that  all  actions  of  account,  and  upon  tlie  case,  other 
than  such  accounts  as  concern  the  trade  of  merchandise  be- 
tween merchant  and  merchant,  their  factors  or  servants,  all  ac- 
tions of  dcl)t  ground(;d   uj)on  any  lending,  or  contract  without 

(t)  DufTicld  V.  Creed,  5  Esj).  52  ;  Cooper  v.  Turner,  2  Stark.  497 ;  Christophers  v. 
Sparke,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  223. 
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specialty,  and  all  actions  of  debt  for  arrearages  of  rent,  should 
be  commenced  and  sued  within  six  years  next  after  the  cause 
of  such  actions  or  suit,  and  not  after. 

*It  is  not  quite  certain,  from  the  selection  of  the  claims  to 
which  this  statute  applies,  whether  it  proceeded  upon  the  same 
grovmd  as  the  legal  presumption  ;  that  is,  actual  probability  of 
payment;  for  while  these  claims  are  such  as  would  very  sel- 
dom be  suffered  to  be  long  unsettled,  and  the  excepted  claims, 
as  those  of  accounts  between  merchants,  and  those  grounded 
on  specialty,  are  often  permitted  to  go  on  without  liquidation 
for  a  considerable  period,  it  is  also  true  that  this  latter  class  of 
claims  might  become  old  without  becoming  stale,  and  should 
be  excepted  from  a  statute  of  limitations  which  went  on  the 
ground  that  the  actions  which  it  prohibited  .ought  not  to  be 
brought  after  a  certain  time,  whether  the  debts  were  paid  or 
not,  because  they  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  lie  unsettled  so 
long.  And  some  of  the  earlier  decisions  of  the  questions  which 
soon  arose  under  this  statute,  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  courts  then  regarded  it  as  a  statute  of  repose,  and  not 
one  of  presumption,  (w)  Soon,  however,  the  other  view  pre- 
vailed ;  and  a  long  course  of  decisions  occurred,  which  can  be 
justified  and  explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  statute 
is  to  be  construed  as  one  of  presumption,  and  of  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption, (v)  Gradually,  however,  this  view  gave  way  to  the 
first ;  and  it   may  now    be  considered   as  the  established  rule 


(u)  Bland  v.  Haselrig:,  2  Vent.   151;  2  Campb.  9 ;  Leapor  v.  Tatton,  16  East, 

Dickson  r.  Thompson,  2  Show.  126  ;  La-  420  ;    Lo\Yeth  i\   Fother<;ill,   4    Campb. 

conr.  Brioo-s,  3  Atk.  105;  Bass  w.  Smith,  185;  Dowthwaitc  v.  Tibhut,  5  M.  &  S. 

12  Vin.  Abr.  229,  pi.  4;  Owen  v.  Wol-  75;   Beale  v.  Nind,  4  B.  &  Aid.  568; 

ley,  Bull.  N.  P.  148  ;  Andrews  v.  Brown,  Clarke  v.   Hougham,  2  B.  &  Cr.   149  ; 

Free,  in  Ch.  386;  Hylcing  v.  Hastings,  Frosty. Bengough,  1  Bing.  266  ;  Colledgc 

1  Ld.  Raym.  389,421 ;  Sparling  y.  Smith,  r.  Horn,  3  Binir.  119  ;  Triggs  v.  Newn- 

id.  741.  ham,  1    C.  &  P.  631  ;  East"  India  Co.  v. 

(y)   Yea  v.  Fouraker,  2   Burr.    1099  ;  Prince,  By.  &  M.  407  ;  Sluby  v.  Chanip- 

Quantock   v.    England,  5    Burr.    2628  ;  lin,  4  Johns.  461  ;  De  Forest  v.  Hunt,  8 

Richardson   y.  Fen,  Lofft,  86  ;  Llovd    y.  Conn.  179  ;  Aiken  y.  Benton,  2  Brevard, 

Maund,  2  T.  R.  760  ;  Catling  y.  Skould-  330  ;  Lee  v.  Perry,  3  McCord,  552  ;  Glenn 

ing,   6    id.    189  ;    Lawrence    v.    Worrall,  v.  McCuUough,  Harper,  484  ;   Burden  r. 

Peake,  N.  P.  93  ;  Clarke  v.  Bradshaw,  3  M'Elhenny,  2  Nott  &  McCord,  60  ;  Sheft- 

Esp.   155;    Bryan  y.  Horseman,   5  Esp.  all  v.  Clay,  R.  M.  Charlt.  7;  Bishop  v. 

81,  4  East,   599  ;   Rucker  y.   Hannay,  4  Sanford,  15  Geo.  1. 
East,  604,  n.  (a) ;  Gainsford  v.  Grammar, 
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that  the  statute  proceeds  upon  the  expediency  of  refusing  to 
enforce  a  stale  claim,  whether  paid  or  not,  and  not  merely  on 
the  probability  that  a  stale  claim  has  been  paid  ;  and  this  ex- 
pediency is  the  actual  basis  of  the  law  *of  limitations.  This 
change  we  deem  one  of  extreme  importance.  The  tendency  to 
it  caused  much  of  the  conflict  and  uncertainty  which  attended 
the  adjudication  upon  this  statute  in  England.  The  prevalence 
of  the  new  view  gave  rise  at  length  to  Lord  Tenterden^s  act  in 
England,  {lu)  which  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  our  States, 
and  found  to  work  very  beneficially ;  and  in  the  construction 
of  this  statute,  or  in  the  consideration  of  questions  arising  un- 
der the  earlier  statutes  of  limitations  where  they  remain  in  force, 
we  consider  that  the  principle  which  will  hereafter  be  applied, 
will  be  that  which  regards  the  statute  of  limitations  as  a  statute, 
not  of  presumption,  but  of  repose. 

A  very  little  observation  will  show  that  these  two  views  lead 
to  results  which  are  not  only  distinctly  different,  but  antago- 
nistic. This  difference  may  be  stated  theoretically  thus  :  If  the 
statute  of  limitation  be  a  statute  of  presumption,  then  it  is  taken 
away  by  whatever  will  rebut  the  presumption  ;  and  this  is  any 
thing  which  implies  or  amounts  to  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
debt  still  exists.  But  if  it  be  a  statute  of  repose,  then  it  remains 
in  force,  unless  the  debtor  renounces  its  benefit  and  protection, 
and  voluntarily  makes  a  new  promise  to  pay  the  old  debt.  It 
is  true,  that  immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of 
James,  if  the  statute  were  pleaded,  the  only  replication  was  "  a 
new  promise."  But  when  issue  was  joined  on  this  replication, 
the  plaintiff  made  out  his  case  by  showing  only  a  new  acknowl- 
edgment. And  it  was  a  gradual  progress  in  the  courts,  which 
finally  led  them  to  require  that  this  acknowledgment  should  be 
such,  in  fact,  as  amounted  to  a  promise.  Thus,  Lord  Mansfield 
said,  [x)  "  The  slightest  acknowledgment  has  been  held  suffi- 
cient; as  saying,  '  Prove  your  debt,  and  I  will  pay  you ; '  '  I  am 
ready  to  account,  l)ut  nothing  is  due  to  you.'  And  nmch 
slighter  acknowledgments  than  these  will  take  a  case  out  of  the 

(w)  9  Geo.  JV.  c.  14.  [x)  In  Tnicniiui  v.  Fentori,  Cowp.  548. 
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statute."  And  in  our  notes  will  be  seen  decisions  or  dicta  which 
are  not  less  extreme.  (?/)  But  on  what  *principle  can  they  rest 
for  a  moment,  excepting  that  which  looks  upon  limitation  as 
founded  on  actual  probability  of  payment?  And  connected 
with  these  decisions  grew  up  an  opinion  among  courts,  that  the 
plea  of  the  statute  was  dishonorable,  and  not  to  be  favored,  (z) 
So  late  as  in  1830,  Mr.  Justice  Story  (a)  spoke  very  strongly,  — 
in  a  passage  we  slftiU  presently  have  occasion  to  quote  at  length, 
—  of  his  own  recollection  of  an  extreme  and  inexcusable  en- 
deavor of  the  courts  to  take  from  the  operation  of  the  statute  of 
limitations,  all  cases  in  which  any  words  or  phrases  of  the  sup- 
posed debtor  could  be  strained  into  an  admission  of  the  debt. 
But  even  so  early  as  in  1702,  it  was  said  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  (b)  that  "  The  statute  of  limitations,  on  which  the  se- 
curity of  all  men  depends,  is  to  be  favored."     And  we  give  in  a 


(//)  Tlius,  in  liicluirdson  v.  Fen,  LofFt, 
86,  it  appcjired  that  the  defendant  met  a 
man  in  a  fair,  and  said  he  went  to  tlie  fair 
to  avoid  tiie  plaintiff,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted.  This  was  held  to  beasnfficient 
aclinowledgment  to  take  the  ease  out  of 
the  statute,  there  Iieing  no  otlier  debt 
between  them.  And  in  Lloyd  ?j.  Maund, 
2  T.  11.  760,  it  was  held  "that  a  letter 
written  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff's 
attorney  on  being  served  witli  a  writ, 
couelied  in  ambiguous  terms,  neither  ex- 
pressly admitting  nor  denying  the  debt, 
should  be  left  to  the  jury  to  consider 
wlietlier  it  amounted  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  debt,  so  as  to  take  it  out  of  the 
statute.  And  Ashliurst,  J.,  said  :  "  It  is 
certainly  true  that  any  acknowledgment 
will  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  of 
limitations.  Now,  though  this  letter  is 
written  in  ambiguous  terms,  there  are 
some  parts  of  it  from  which  the  jury  might 
perhaps  have  inferred  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  debt.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it, 
the  defendant  does  not  deny  tiie  existence 
of  the  debt."  So  in  Bryan  v.  Horseman, 
4  East,  599,  it  was  held  that  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  debt,  though  accompanied 
witli  a  declaration  liy  the  defendant  "  t'lat 
he  did  not  consider  himself  as  owing  tiie 
plaintiff  a  farthiiig,  it  being  more  than  six 
years  since  lie  contracted,"  was  sufficient 
to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute.  So  in 
Leaper  v.  Tatton,  16  East,  420,  in  as- 
sumpsit against  the  defendant,  as  acceptor 
of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  upon  an  account 


stated,  evidence  that  tlie  defendant  ac- 
knowledged his  acceptance,  ai\d  that  he 
iiad  been  liable,  but  said  that  he  was  not 
liable  then,  because  it  was  out  of  date,  and 
that  he  could  not  pay  it,  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  pay  it,  was  held  sufficient  to  take 
the  case  out  of  the  statute,  upon  a  plea  of 
actio  non  accrevit  infra  sex  annos.  And 
Lord  Ellenhorowik  said  :  "  As  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  evidence  of  tlie  promise,  it 
was  an  acknowledgment  by  the  defendant 
that  he  had  not  paid  the  bill,  and  that  he 
could  not  pay  it ;  and  as  the  limitation  of 
the  statute  is  only  a  presumption  of  pay- 
ment, if  his  own  acknowledgment  that  he 
has  not  paid  be  shown,  it  does  away  the 
statute."  And  again,  in  Clark  v.  Houch- 
am,  2  B.  &  Cr.  154,  Bayleii  said:  "the 
statute  of  limitations  is  a  bar,  on  tiie  sup- 
position, after  a  certain  time,  that  a  debt 
has  been  paid,  an<l  tlie  vouchers  lost. 
Wherever  it  appears,  liy  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  party,  that  it  is  not  paid,  that 
takes  tlie  case  out  of  tlie  statute.  Leaper 
V.  Tatton,  16  Esvst,  420;  Uothwaite  v. 
Tibbut,  5  M.  &  S.  75.  And  according  to 
those  cases,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  acknowledgment  be  accompanied  by 
a  promise  or  refusal  to  pay.  Mount- 
ste))Iien  v.  Brooke,  3  B.  &  Aid.  141 ,  sliows 
that  an  acknowledgment  to  a  third  person 
is  sufficient." 

(cr)  Willet  V.  Atterton,  1  Wm.  Bl.  35; 
Perkins  v.  Burbank,  2  Mass.  81. 

(a)  In  Spring  v.  Grav,  5  Mason,  523. 

\b)  In  Green  v.  Eivett,  2  Salk.  421. 
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note,  acknowledgments  which  have  been  held  insufficient  to 
take  the  case  out  of  the  statute,  although,  if  the  authorities 
stated  in  a  previous  note  had  been  *followed,  most  of  these,  if 
not  all,  must  have  been  held  sufficient  to  constitute  a  new 
promise,  (c)      And  at  length,  through  *a  series  of  decisions,  going 


(c)  Thus,  in  A'Court  v.  Cross,  3  Bing. 
329,  defendant,  being  arrested  on  a  debt 
more  than  six  year.s  old,  said,  "  I  know 
that  I  owe  the  money,  but  tlie  bill  I  gave 
is  on  a  three  penny  receipt  stamp,  and  I 
will  never  pay  it ;  "  this  was  held  not  such 
an  acknowledgment  as  would  revive  the 
debt  against  a  plea  of  the  statute  of  limita-  • 
tions.  And  per  Best,  C.  J.,  "  The  courts 
have  said,  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  is 
sufRcient,  without  any  promise  to  pay  it, 
to  take  a  case  out  of  tlie  statute.  I  cannot 
reconcile  this  doctrine,  either  with  the 
words  of  the  statute,  or  the  language  of 
the  pleadings.  The  replication  to  the 
plea  of  non-assumpsit  infra  sex  annos,  is 
that  the  defendant  did  undertake  and 
promise  within  six  years.  The  mere 
acknowledgment  of  a  debt  is  not  a  promise 
to  pay  it :  a  man  may  acknowledge  a  debt 
which  he  knows  he  is  incapable  of  paying, 
and  it  is  contrary  to  all  sound  reasoning 
to  presume  fi'0!n  such  acknowledgment 
that  he  promises  to  pay  it ;  yet  without 
regarding  the  circumstance  under  which 
an  acknowledgment  was  made,  the  courts, 
on  proof  of  it,  have  presumed  a  promise. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  legislature 
only  meant  to  protect  persons  who  had 
paid  their  debts,  but  from  lapse  of  time 
had  lost  or  destroyed  tlie  proof  of  ])ayment. 
From  the  title  of  the  act  to  the  last  section, 
every  word  of  it  shows  that  it  was  not 
passed  on  this  narrow  ground.  It  is,  as  I 
have  often  heard  it  called  by  great  judges, 
an  act  of  ])eace.  Long  di>rnuint  claims 
have  often  more  of  cruelty  than  of  justice 
in  them.  Christianity  forbids  us  to  at- 
tempt enforcing  the  payment  of  a  debt 
which  tiin<!  and  misfortune  have  rendered 
the  delitor  iniable  to  iliscliarge.  The 
legislature  thought  that  if  a  demand  was 
not  attempte<l  to  i)e  enforced  (or  six  years, 
tfoine  goorl  excuse  for  tlie  non-])ayment 
might  be  presumed,  and  took  away  the 
legal  pow(M' of  recovering  it.  I  think,  if  I 
were  now  sitting  in  tin.-  lv\clie(pier  Cham- 
ber, I  should  say,  that  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  di'lit,  however  distinct  and 
iini|ualilic(l,  would  not  take  from  liie  party 
wiio  nuikes  it  tli<'  protection  of  the  statute 
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of  limitations.  But  I  should  not,  after 
the  cases  that  l^ave  been  decided,  be  dis- 
posed to  go  so  far  in  this  court,  without 
consulting  the  judges  of  the  other  courts." 
So  in  Ayton  v.  Bolt,  4  Bing.  105,  where 
the  defendant  being  applied  to  to  pay  a 
debt  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations, 
said  he  should  be  happy  to  pay  it  if  he 
could ;  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  must 
show  the  defendant's  ability  to  pay,  the 
court  sa^-ing  that  the  case  fell  within  the 
rule  laid  down  in  A'Court  w.  Cross.  And 
in  Tanner  r.  Smart,  6  B.  &  Cr.  603,  in 
assumpsit,  brought  to  recover  a  sum  of 
money,  the  defendant  pleaded  the  statute 
of  limitations,  and  upon  that  issue  was 
joined.  At  the  trial,  the  plaintiff  proved 
the  following  acknowledgment  hy  the  de- 
fendant within  six  years  :  "  I  cannot  pay 
the  debt  at  present,  but  I  will  pay  it  as 
soon  as  I  can  ;  "  Held,  that  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a  ver- 
dict, no  proof  being  given  of  the  defend- 
ant's ability  to  pay.  And  Lord  Tenterden 
said,  "  There  are,  undoubtedly,  authorities 
that  the  statute  is  founded  on  the  presump- 
tion of  payment,  that  whatever  repels  that 
presumption  is  an  answer  to  the  statute, 
and  that  any  acknowledgment  whit-li  re- 
pels that  presumption  is,  in  legal  effect,  a 
protnisc  to  pay  the  debt ;  and  that  though 
such  an  acknowledgment  is  accompanied 
with  only  a  conditional  promise,  or  even 
a  refusal  to  jiay,  the  law  considers  the 
condition  or  refusal  void,  and  considers 
the  acknowledgment  of  itself  an  uncondi- 
tional answer  to  the  statute  ;  and  if  these 
authorities  be  uiujuestioiuiblc,  the  verdict 
which  has  been  given  for  the  phiintiff 
ought  to  stand,  and  the  rule  for  a  new 
trial  ought  to  be  discharged.  But  if  there 
are  coidlicting  authorities  ujion  the  point, 
if  the  ]irinci]ilcs  upon  which  the  authorities 
I  have  mentit)ned  are  founded,  a|)i)ear  to 
be  doubtful,  and  the  opposite  authorities 
more  consonant  to  legal  rules,  we  ought, 
at  least,  to  grant  a  new  trial,  that  the  op- 
portunity nuiy  be  offered  of  having  the 
decision  of  a  c-oiut  of  I'rror  njiou  the  point, 
and  tiiat  for  the  future  we  nuiy  have  a 
correct  standard  by  which  to  act. 
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to  show  that  the  statute  is  intended  for  the  relief  and  qniet  of 
defendants,  the  law  reached  the  conclusion  justly  and  forcibly 
expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  case  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  (cc)  He  says  :  "  I  consider  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations a  highly  beneficial  statute,  and  entitled,  as  such,  to  re- 
ceive, if  not  a  liberal,  at  least  a  reasonable  construction,  in 
furtherance  of  its  manifest  object.  It  is  a  statute  of  repose,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  suppress  fraudulent  and  stale  claims  from 
springing  up  at  great  distances  of  time,  and  surprising  the  par- 
ties, or  their  representatives,  when  all  the  proper  vouchers  and 
evidence  are  lost,  or  the  facts  have  become  obscure  from  the 


If  an  acknowledgment  liad  the  effect  which 
the  cases  in  the  phihitiff's  favor  attribute 
to  it,  one  should  liave  expected  that  tlic 
repHcation  to  a  plea  of  the  statute  would 
have  pleaded  the  acknowledgment  in 
terms,  and  relied  u]3on  it  as  a  bar  to  the 
statute;  whereas  the  constant  replication, 
ever  since  the  statute,  to  let  in  evidence  of 
an  acknowledgment  is,  that  the  cause  of 
action  accrued  (or  the  defendant  made 
the  promise  in  tlie  declaration)  within  six 
years  ;  and  the  only  principle  upon  which 
it  can  he  held  to  be  an  answer  to  the 
statute  is  this,  that  an  acknowledgment  is 
evidence  of  a  new  promise,  and,  as  such, 
constitutes  a  new  cause  of  action,  and 
supports  and  establishes  the  promises 
which  the  declaration  states.  Upon  this 
principle,  whenever  the  acknowledgment 
supports  any  of  the  promises  in  the  decla- 
ration, the  plaintiff  succeeds ;  when  it  does 
not  support  them,  (though  it  may  show 
clearly  thit  the  dcht  never  has  been  pairl,  but 
is  still  a  subsisting  debt,)  the  ])laiutiff 
foils."  His  lordship  then  proceeds  to  an 
elaliorate  review  of  the  authorities,  and 
continues  :  "  All  thbse  cases  proceed  upon 
the  principle  that  under  the  ordinary  issue 
on  the  statute  of  limitations,  an  acknowl- 
edgment is  only  evidence  of  a  promise  to 
pay  ;  and  unless  it  is  eonformalde  to,  and 
maintains  the  promises  in  tlie  declaration, 
though  it  may  show  to  demonstration  that 
the  debt  iuis  never  been  ]niid,  and  is  still 
subsisting,  it  has  no  effect."  And  see 
Fearn  r.  Lewis,  4  M.  &  P.  1  ;  Brigstocke 
V.  Smith,  1  Cr.  &  M.  48.3  ;  Haydon  v. 
Williams,  7  Bing:  16.3;  C.oyy  r.  liretton, 
4  C.  &  P.  462  ;  JMorrell  v.  Frith,  3  M.  & 
W.  402  ;  Eoutledge  r.  Eamsav,  8  Ad.  & 
El.  221  ;  Williams  v.  Griffith,  3  Exch. 
335;  Cawley  v.  Furnell,  12  C.  B.  291; 
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Smith  V.  Thorn,  10  Eng.  Law  and  Eq. 
391  ;  Hart  v.  Prendergast,  14  M.  &  W. 
741.  In  this  last  case,  Pnrke,  B.,  said, 
"  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  principle  of 
law  applicable  to  tiiese  cases,  since  the 
decision  in  Tanner  v.  Smart;  namely, 
tliat  the  plaintiff  must  either  sliow  an  im- 
qualiiied  acknowledgment  of  the  debt,  or, 
if  he  show  a  promise  to  pay,  coupled  with 
a  condition,  lie  must  show  ])erformanee  of 
the  condition  ;  so  as  in  either  case  to  fit 
the  promise  laid  in  the  declaration,  which 
is  a  promise  to  pay  on  request.  The  case 
of  Tanner  v.  Smart  put  an  end  to  a  series 
of  decisions  whicli  were  a  disgrace  to  the 
law,  and  I  tnist  we  shall  be  in  no  danger 
of  falling  into  the  same  course  again." 
For  recent  American  cases  to  the  same 
effect,  see  Gilkyson  v.  Larue,  6  W.  &  S. 
213  ;  Morgan  v.  Walton,  4  Penn.  St.  321  ; 
Laforge  v.  Jayne,  9  id.  410;  Christy  v. 
Flemington,  10  id.  129  ;  Gillingham  v. 
Gillineiiam,  17  id.  303  ;  Kvle  r.  Wells,  id. 
286;  '^Bell  v.  Crawford,  8  Gratt.  110;' 
Ross  V.  Ross,  20  Ala.  105  ;  Ten  Eyck  vB 
Wing,  1  Manning,  (Mich.)  40;  Buttcrtield 
V.  Jacobs,  15  N.  H.  140  ;  Vcntris  v.  Sliaw, 
14  id.  422;  Sherman  v.  Wakeman,  11 
Barb.  254  ;  Ellicott  r.  Nichols,  7  Gill,  85  ; 
Mitchell  r.  Sellman,  5  IVIarvland,  376  ; 
Carnith  v.  Paige,  22  Verm.  179;  Phelps 
V.  Williamson,  26  Vf.  230;  Ilayden  v. 
Johnson,  id.  768  ;  Cooper  i\  Parker,  25  id. 
502  ;  Hill  r.  Kendall,  id.  528  ;  Brainard 
?'.  Buck,  id.  573 ;  Pritchard  i\  Howell,  1 
W^isconsin,  131  ;  Dcloacli  i\  Turner,  6 
Rich.  117,  7  id.  143;  Butler  v.  Winters, 
2  Swan,  (Tenn.)  91  ;  Brown  v.  Edes,  37 
Me.  318;  Broddie  r.  Johnson,  1  Sneed, 
464.  And  see  the  leading  case  of  Bell  v. 
MoiTison,  1  Pet.  351. 

(cc)  Sec  ante,  p.  344.  n.  (a). 
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lapse  of  time,  or  the  defective  memory,  or  death,  or  removal  of 
*witnesses.  The  defence,  therefore,  which  it  puts  forth,  is  an 
honorable  defence,  which  does  not  seek  to  avoid  the  payfnent 
of  just  claims  or  demands,  admitted  now  to  be  due,  but  which 
encounters,  in  the  only  practicable  manner,  such  as  are  ancient 
and  unacknowledged ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
original  validity,  such  as  are  now  beyond  the  power  of  the  party  ■ 
to  meet,  with  all  the  proper  vouchers  and  evidence  to  repel 
them.  The  natural  presumption  certainly  is,  that  claims  which 
have  been  long  neglected  are  unfounded,  or  at  least  are  no 
longer  subsisting  demands.  And  this  presumption  the  statute 
has  erected  into  a  positive  bar.  There  is  wisdom  and  policy  in 
it,  as  it  quickens  the  diligence  of  creditors,  and  guards  innocent 
persons  from  being  betrayed  by  their  ignorance,  or  their  over- 
confidence  in  regard  to  transactions  which  have  become  dim  by 
age.  Yet  I  well  remember  the  time  when  courts  of  law  exer- 
cised what  I  cannot  but  deem  a  most  unseemly  anxiety  to 
suppress  the  defence ;  and  when,  to  the  reproach  of  the  law, 
almost  every  effort  of  ingenuity  was  exhausted  to  catch  up  loose 
and  inadvertent  phrases  from  the  careless  lips  of  the  supposed 
debtor,  to  construe  them  into  admissions  of  the  debt.  Happily, 
that  period  has  passed  away ;  and  judges  now  confine  them- 
selves to  the  more  appropriate  duty  of  construing  the  statute, 
.rather  than  devising  means  to  evade  its  operation." 


►  SECTION    II. 

OF    A    NEW    PROMISE. 

The  law  may  not  be  yet  entirely  settled,  as  to  what  shall 
constitute  the  new  promise  which  removes  the  bar  of  the  statute. 
But,  witiiout  now  taking  into  consideration  Lord  Tenterde.n's 
act,  requiring  th(^  new  promise  to  be  in  writing,  we  think  we 
may  (h'aw  fioiii  tlic  tmiltil iidinous  decisions  on  the  subject,  the 
following  conclusions,  as  established  law. 

'J'he  first  and  most  general  of  these  is,  that  there  must  be 
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either  an  express  promise,  or  an  acknowledgment  expressed  in 
such  words,  and  attended  by  such  circumstances  as  give  *to  it 
the  meaning,  and  therefore  the  force  and  effect  of  a  new  prom- 
ise, (d)  Such,  we  think,  the  rule,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  has  been  sometimes  applied,  even  of  late,  with  great 
laxity. 

Whether  an  acknowledgment  is  thus  equivalent  to  a  new 
promise,  or  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  bar  of  the  statute,  is  a 
question  which  must  be  determined  either  by  the  court  or  the 
jury  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  settled  withiu  which 
province  it  lies.  We  should  say,  however,  in  general,  that 
where  this  question  is  one  of  intention,  and  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  words  spoken,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  words,  there  it  is  for  the 
jury,  under  the  instruction  of  the  court  as  to  the  principles  ap- 
plicable to  the  question,  to  determine  v^^hether  the  acknowledg- 
ment be  sufficient  or  not.  But  where  the  question  is  one  of 
the  meaning  of  words  only,  and  especially  where  the  words 
relied  upon  are  written,  and  the  question  becomes,  in  effect,  one 
of  the  construction  of  a  written  document,  there  it  is  the  duty 


(r/)  See  upon  this  point  the  leading  case 
of  Tanner  v.  Smart,  6  B.  &  Cr.  603,  cited 
in  the  preceding  note.  "  Aecordinfr  to 
the  recent  cases,"  says  Parke,  B.,  in  Mor- 
rell  V.  Frith,  3  M.  &  W.  405,  ''the  docu- 
ment, in  order  to  take  the  case  out  of  the 
statute,  must  either  contain  a  promise  to 
pay  the  detn  on  request,  or  an  acknowl- 
edgment from  which  such  ])romise  is  to  be 
infeiTcd."  In  Hart  i'.  Prendergast,  14  M. 
&  W.  746,  liolfe,  B.,  said  :  "  The  principle 
is  said  to  be,  that  tlie  document  must  con- 
tain cither  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt,  or 
an  acknowledgment  from  which  such  a 
promise  is  to  be  inferred.  Perhajis  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  it  must, 
in  all  cases,  contain  a  jiromise  to  pay,  but 
that  from  a  simple  acknowledgment  the 
law  implies  a  promise  ;  but  tlicrc  must, 
in  all  cases,  be  a  promise,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  declaration."  Again,  in  Bell  i\ 
Mon-ison,  1  Pet.  362,  Mr.'  Justice  Sfori/ 
says,  "  If  the  bijr  is  sought  to  be  removed 
by  the  proof  of  a  new  promise,  that  prom- 
ise, as  a  new  cause  of  action,  ought  to  be 
proved,  in  a  clear  and  explicit  manner, 
and  be  in  its  terms  unequivocal  aud  deter- 


minate ;  and,  if  any  conditions  are  an- 
nexed they  ought  to  be  shown  to  be  per- 
formed. If  there  be  no  express  promise, 
but  a  promise  is  to  be  raised  by  impli- 
cation of  law  from  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  party,  such  acknowledgment  ouglit 
to  contain  an  unqualified  and  direct  ad- 
mission of  a  previous,  sulisisting  debt, 
which  the  party  is  liable  and  willing  to 
pay.  If  there  be  accompanying  circum- 
stances, which  repel  the  prcsumjjtion  of  a 
promise  or  intention  to  pay ;  if  the  ex- 
pressions be  equivocal,  vague,  and  inde- 
terminate, leading  to  no  certain  conclu- 
sion, but  at  best  to  probable  inferences, 
which  may  affect  different  minds  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  we  think  they  ought  not  to 
go  to  a  jury  as  evidence  of  a  new  prom- 
ise to  revive  the  cause  of  action.  Any 
other  course  would  open  all  tlie  mischiefs 
against  which  tlie  statute  was  intended  to 
guard  innocent  perscjns,  and  exjiose  them 
to  the  dangers  of  being  entrapped  in  care- 
less conversations,  and  betrayed  by  per- 
juries." See  further  the  English  and 
American  cases  cited  in  the  preceding 
note. 
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of  the  court  to  make,  and  of  the  jury  to  receive,  a  distinct  direc- 
tion, (e) 

*It  is  not  necessary  that  the  acknowledgment  should  be  of 
any  precise  amount ;(/)  but  if  there  be  an  admission  of  any 
debt,  and  of  legal  liability  to  pay  it,  evidence  may  be  connected 
with  this  admission  to  show  the  amount ;  (o-)  and  even  if  the 
parties  differ  as  to  the  amount,  an  admission  of  the  debt  may 
remove  the  bar  of  the  statute,  (h)  But  the  acknowledgment 
must  not  be  of  a  mere  general  indebtedness,  (i)  It  must  be,  on 
the  one. hand,  broad  enough  to  include  the  specific  debt  in  ques- 
tion, (j)  and  on  the  other,  sufficiently  precise  and  definite  in  its 
terms  to  show  that  this  debt  was  the  subject-matter  of  the  ac- 
knowledgment, (k)  So  a  general  direction  to  pay  debts,  or  a 
general  provision  for  their  payment,  does  not  operate  as  a  new 
promise  by  the  testator.  (I) 


(e)  In  Lloyd  v.  Maund,  2  T.  R.  760,  the 
acknowledgment  was  contained  in  a  letter, 
and  yet  the  question  whether  the  acknowl- 
edgment was  sufficient  was  suhmitted  to 
the  jury.  The  same  course  was  pursued 
in  Frost  v.  Bcngough,  1  Bing.  266  ;  and 
in  Bird  v.  Gammon,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  883, 
where  the  like  course  was  pursued,  and  a 
new  trial  was  moved  for,  on  that  among 
other  grounds,  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  The 
first  objection  taken  for  the  defendant  is, 
that  it  was  left  to  the  jury  to  say  what 
was  the  effect  of  the  letter.  But  hy  a 
chain  of  cases,  from  Lloyd  v.  Maund  to 
Frost  r.  Bengough  and  others,  it  ai)]>ears 
that  such  lUis  been  the  constant  course." 
But  the  authority  of  these  cases  was  much 
shaken,  if  not  entirely  overthrown,  hy  the 
case  of  Morrell  v.  Frith,  3  M.  &  AV."402. 
Sec  (intc,  p.  4  and  .5.  And  sec  Clark  v. 
Dutcher,  9  Cow.  674  ;  Cha])in  v.  Warden, 
15  Verm.  .560  ;  Martin  v.  Broach,  6  Geo. 
21  ;  Love  v.  Ilackett,  id.  486;  Watkins 
V.  Stevens,  4  15arl).  168. 

(f)  TliuK,  in  Dickinson  r.  Hatfield,  1 
M.  &.  1^)1).  141,  Lord  Toitnulcn  ruli-d  tliat 
a  promise  to  [)a_y  "  the  l)ala!ice  "  due,  is  suf- 
ficient to  take;  a  case-  out  of  the  statute  of 
limitations,  although  no  inenlion  is  made 
of  the  amount  of  tlic  lpn!:iiice.  And  see, 
to  the  sanu!  cU'ect,  Leclimrre  v.  Fletclier, 
1  Cr.  &  M.  623  ;  Bird  r.  (iammon,  3  Bing. 
N.  C.  883;  Waller  v.  Lacv,  1  M.  &  G. 
.54  ;  Gardner  v.  M'Malion,  3  il  B.  .561  ; 
Williams  r.  Grimth,3  Kxcli.  335;  Ila/.Uv 
haker  r.  Jvccvc'S,  12  I'l'im.  St.  264  ;  Davis 
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V.  Steiner,  14  id.  275;  Dinsmore  v.  Dins- 
more,  21  Maine,  433. 

{g)  Cheslvn  v.  Dalbv,  4  Y.  &  Col.  238  ; 
Spong  V.  Wright,  9  M.  &  W.  629 ;  Bar- 
nard V.  Bartholomew,  22  Pick.  291.  See 
also  cases  cited  in  preceding  note.  But 
see  Kittredge  v.  Brown,  9  N.  H.  377. 

(/()  Colledge  v.  Horn,  3  Bing.  119; 
Gardner  v.  M'Mahon,  3  Q.  B.  561. 

(«)  Moore  v.  Hvman,  13  Ircd.  272; 
Shaw  V.  Allen,  1  i3usbee  (N.  Car.),  58; 
McBride  v.  Gray,  id.  420;  Robbins  v. 
Farlev,  2  Strobh.  348 ;  Harbold  v.  Kuntz, 
16  P(?nn.  St.  210;  Shitler  z\  Bremer,  23 
id.  413;  Zacharias  v.  Zacharias,  id.  452; 
Buckingham  v.  Smith,  23  Conn.  453. 

(j)  Barnard  v.  Bartholomew,  22  Pick. 
291. 

(h)lt\.;  Stafford  v.  Bryan,  3  Wend. 
532;  Arey  v.  Stephenson,"  1 1  Ired.  86; 
Martin  v.  Broach,  6  Geo.  21 ;  Clarke  v. 
Dutcher,  9  Cow.  674 ;  Suter  v.  Sheeler, 
22  Penn.  St.  l\'ep.  308.  But  if  only  one 
debt  is  shown  to  exist,  the  acknowledg- 
ment will  be  ])resumed  to  refer  to  that. 
Woodbridge  r.  Allen,  12  Met.  470;  Guy 
V.  Tarns,  6  Gill,  82. 

(/)  Bloodgood  V.  Brucn,  4  Sandf.  427  ; 
Roosevelt  r.  Mark,  6  Johns.  Ch.  266; 
Carrington  r.  Manning,  13  Ala.  611; 
Braxton  r.  AVood,  4  Gratt.  25  ;  Murray 
V.  Mechanics  IJank,  4  Edw.  Ch.  567  ; 
Walker  r.  Cami)bell,  1  Hawks,  304; 
Freake  r.  Cranefeldt,  3  My.  &  Cr.  499 ; 
Evans  v.  Tweedy,  1  Bear.  55. 
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As  the  acknowledgment  must  be  such  as  to  be  equivalent  to 
a  promise,  if  it  be  in  other  respects  full  and  complete,  but  *is 
expressly  guarded  and  qualified  by  the  maker  so  that  it  nega- 
tives a  promise,  or  cannot  be  construed  into  a  promise,  it  is  not 
sufficient,  (w)  As  if  the  debtor  says,  "  I  know  that  I  owe  the 
money,  but  I  have  a  legal  defence,  and  will  not  pay  it,"  this  is 
not  enough  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  statute ;  (ii)  and 
therefore  we  say  that  the  acknowledgment  must  be  not  only  of 
the  debt,  but  of  a  legal  liability  to  pay  the  debt.  It  is  true  that 
the  waA;<?fZ  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  implies,  and  as  it  w^erc 
contains,  an  acknowledgment  of  legal  liability;  but  there  is  no 
room  for  this  implication,  where  this  liability  is  denied  and  ex- 
cluded;  because  the  statute  is  not  one  of  presum])tion,  but  of 
repose.  Therefore,  also,  the  acknowledgment  may  be  condi- 
tional, or  subject  to  whatever  qualification  the  debtor  thinks 
proper  to  make.  And  in  that  case,  the  acknowledgment  be- 
comes a  new  promise,  or,  iji  other  words,  the  bar  of  the  statute 
is  removed,  only  when  the  creditor  can  show  that  the  condition 
has  been  performed ;  or  that  the  event  has  happened,  or  the 
time  arrived,  by  a  reference  to  which  the  acknowledgment  was 
qualified  (o).  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary,  even  in 
England  where  pleading  is  more  exact  than  here,  to  declare 


(m)  In  Tanner  v.  Smart,  G  B.  &  Cr. 
609,  Lord  Tcnienxlen  said  :  "  Upon  a  gen- 
eral acknowledgment,  where  nothing  is 
said  to  ju'cvent  it,  a  general  promise  to 
pay  may  and  ought  to  be  imjilied  ;  Init 
where  the  party  guards  his  acknowledg- 
ment, and  accompanies  it  with  an  express 
declaration  to  prevent  any  such  implica- 
tion, why  shall  not  the  rule  '  exprcssuin 
facit  cesmre  taciturn'  apply?"  And  see 
Mitchell  V.  Sellman,  5  Marj'l.  376,  and 
tlie  cases  cited  ante,  345,  n.  (c). 

(n)  A'Court  V.  Cross,  3  Bing.  329.  In 
this  case  tlie  defendant  being  arrested  on 
a  debt  more  than  six  years  old,  said  :  "  I 
know  that  I  owe  the  money,  but  the  bill  I 
gave  is  on  a  three  penny  receipt  stamj^, 
and  I  will  never  ])ay  it ;  "  and  this  was 
held  not  such  an  acknowledgment  as 
would  revive  the  debt  against  a  jjlea  of  the 
statute  of  limitations.  And  Best,  C.  J., 
said  :  "  There  are  many  cases  from  which 
it  may  be  collected,  that  if  there  be  any 


thing  said  at  the  time  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment to  repel  the  inference  of  a  promise, 
the  acknowledgment  will  not  take  a  case 
out  of  the  statute  of  limitations."  So  in 
Danforth  r.  Culver,  11  Johns.  146,  wliich 
was  an  action  on  a  promissory  note,  to 
which  the  statute  of  limitations  was  ])lcad- 
ed,  it  aj)peared  tliat  witliin  a  year  of  tiie 
trial  and  after  the  commencement  of  the 
suit,  the  defendant,  on  being  sliown  the 
note,  admitted  tliat  he  had  executed  it, 
but  said  it  was  outlawed,  and  that  lie 
meant  to  avail  himself  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  ;  and  this  was  lield  not  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  promise  to  pay 
within  six  years.  And  see  Douglass  v. 
Elkins,  8  Fost.  26. 

(o)  Tomjjkins  v.  Brown,  1  Dcnio,  247  ; 
Hill  V.  Kendall,  25  Venn.  528  ;  Ilum- 
plnevs  V.  Jones,  14  JM.  &  W.  1  ;  Butter- 
field'r.  Jacobs,  15  N.  H.  140  ;  Bullock?-. 
Smith,  15  Geo.  395.  And  see  cases  cited 
ante,  p.  345,  u.  (r). 
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upon  the  promise  as  conditional,  (oo)  If  an  acknowledgment 
be  on  its  face,  or  in  its  direct  meaning,  full  and  unconditional, 
it  is  competent  to  show,  by  other  admissible  evidence,  as  of  the 
res  gest(€,  that  it  was  not  intended  as  an  acknowledgment,  but 
for  a  different  purpose,  (p)  And  by  parity  of  reason,  it  would 
*seem  to  be  competent  to  show  that  doubtful  expressions  were 
meant  and  understood  by  the  parties  to  operate  as  a  condition 
or  qualification. 

The  acknowledgment  must  be  voluntary ;  (q)  but  whether 
this  applies  to  admissions  made  under  process  of  law,  as  by  a 
bankrupt  on  his  examination,  is  not  quite  certain  ;  but  the  pres- 
ent weight  of  authority  is,  perhaps,  in  favor  of  the  sufficiency 
of  this  acknowledgment.  (/")  We  should  doubt,  however, 
whether  this  bare  acknowledgment  ought  to  be  held  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  new  promise. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  every  new  item  and  credit  in  a  mu- 
tual and  running  account,  given  by  one  party  to  the  other,  is  an 
admission  and  acknowledgment  of  an  unsettled  account,  and 
evidence  of  a  promise  to  pay  the  balance,  whatever  that  ac- 
count and  balance  may  appear  to  be,  so  as  to  take  the  whole 
account  out  of  the  statute.  The  affirmative  of  this  question  is 
maintained  by  numerous  decisions;  (s)  but  we  *think  these  de- 

(oo)  Tn'ing  v.  Veitch,  3  M.  &  W.  90  ;  The  acknowledgment 'in  defendant's  peti- 

Edinunds  r.  Downes,  2  C.  &  M.  459,  4  tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  msolvent  hiws 

Tyr.  173;  Haydon  v.  Williams,  7  Bing.  is  not  of  this  eharaeter,  for  the  very  basis 

168,  4  M.  &P.811 ;  Gardner  r.  M'Mahon,  on  which  an  insolvent  asks  his  discharge 

3  Q.  I?.  5G1.  is  that  he  is  ?wrtWe  to  pay  his  debts.     How 

{]i)  Cripps  r.  Davis,  12  M.  &  "W.  150.  this  can  be  tortured  into  a  pi-omise  to  pay, 

((/)  Arnold  v.  Downing,  11  Barb.  554.  or  as  lieing  consistent  with  such  a  prom- 

(r)   In    Eicke  v.  Nokes,  1   M.  &  Rob.  ise,  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  discover."     And 

359,  it  was  /lahl  tliat  an  entry,  in  a  bank-  see,  to  the  same  efl'cct,  Christie  v.  Flem- 

rupt's  examination,  of  a  certain  sum  being  ington,  10  Pcnn.  St.  129.      Sec  further, 

due  to  A,  is  a  sufficient  acknowledgment  Kcnnett  r.  Milbank,  SBing.  38;  Wellman 

to  take  th(^  case  out  of  the  statute  of  limi-  i\    Southard,   .W   Maine,   425;    Pott    v. 

tations.      But    in    Brown    v.    Bridges,    2  Clegg,  IG  M.  &  AV.  321. 
Miles,  424,  wlicrc  A  and  B,  being  iiidebt-         (.s)  A  leading  case  upon   this  point  is 

ed  to  C,  tiled  tlicir  jietition  for  tlie  benefit  Catling  v.  Skoulding,  6   T.   R.    189.     It 

of  the  insolvent  laws,  in  wliicli  they  stated,  was  there  lield,  that  if  there  be  a  mutual 

jn  their  Kcliednle  of  delits,  the  debt  flue  to  account  of  any  sort  between  the  plalntiflf 

C ;    it  was  /uld  tliat  this  was  not  a  suffi-  ami   defendant,   for  any   item   of  which 

cient  acknowledgment  to  take  tlie  dcl)t  out  credit   has  been  given   within   six   years, 

of  the  statute.     And  the  court  said  :  "An  that  is  evidence  of  an  acknowledgment  of 

firi-noir/cili/iiif'iil  of  a  debt,  tn  prevent  the  tliere  being  such  an  open  account  between 

operation  Of  tlie   statute   of    limitations,  the  parties,  and  of  a  promise  to  ])ay  the  bal- 

mnst  at  least  b(>  consisffMit  willi  a  /tmniise  aiu'c,  so  as  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  stat- 

to  ]iay.     'J'liis  is  tlu^  law  in  Peiiir-vhaiiia.  ute  of  limitations.  And  Lord  Kciiyon  said, 
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cisions  are  inconsistent  Avith  the  views  which  now  prevail  in 
regard  to  new  promises  and  *acknowledgments  ;  and  we  doubt 


"  It  is  not  doubted  but  that  a  promise  or 
acknowledgment  witliin  six  years  will  take 
the  case  out  of  the  statute  ;  and  tlie  ouly 
question  is,  whether  there  is  not  evidence 
of  an  acknowledgment  in  the  present  case. 
Here  are  mutual  items  of  account ;  and 
I  take  it  to  have  been  clearly  settled,  as 
long  as  I  have  any  memory  of  tlie  prac- 
tice of  the  courts,  that  every  new  item 
and  credit  in  an  account,  given  by  one 
party  to  the  other,  is  an  admission  of  there 
being  some  unsettled  account  between 
them,  the  amount  of  which  is  aftenvards 
to  be  ascertained  ;  and  any  act  which  the 
jury  may  consider  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  its  being  an  open  account,  is  sufficient 
to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute.  Daily 
experience  teaches  us  that  if  this  rule  be 
now  overtnrned,  it  will  lead  to  infinite  in- 
justice." Perhaps  this  decision  is  consist- 
ent witli  the  ■snews  then  prevailing  in  re- 
spect to  new  promises  and  acknowledg- 
ments ;  but  it  is  submitted  that  it  cannot 
be  sustained  upon  principle,  since  the  de- 
cision in  Tanner  v.  Smart  in  England, 
and  Bell  v.  Morrison  in  this  country. 
And  this  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  New  Hampshire,  in  Blair 
V.  Drew,  6  N.  H.  2.35  ;  though  some  of 
the  reasoning  of  Parker,  J.,  goes  even  fur- 
ther. In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  he  says  :  "  Upon  what  principle  is 
it,  that  a  sale  of  an  article  upon  credit  is 
an  admission  of  any  thing  else  except  that 
the  subject-matter  of  that  transaction  had 
existence  ?  Upon  what  principle  does  it 
admit  the  existence  of  an  unsettled  ac- 
count upon  the  other  side,  or  draw  after 
it  any  thing  else  ?  If,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  there  could  not  be  an  account  con- 
sisting of  a  single  item,  it  might  well  be 
said  that  the  charge  of  one  item  was  an 
admission  of  something  more.  If,  in  the 
ordinary  transaction  of  business,  there 
could  not  be  an  account  upon  one  side, 
without  an  account  upon  the  other  to  bal- 
ance it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  there  would 
be  some  foundation  for  such  admission. 
But  every  day's  experience  negatives  all 
this  ;  accounts  exist  upon  one  side  only  ; 
and  of  no  more  than  a  single  item.  The 
purchase  is  made  —  the  credit  is  given  — 
and  this  is  all  the  dealing  between  the 
parties.  Many  of  the  decisions  ujion  the 
statute  of  limitations,  much  controverted, 
if  not  exploded,  were  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  statute  was  based  upon 


a  presumption  of  payment,  and  of  conse- 
quence any  admission  that  the  del)t  was 
unpaid  rebutted  the  jiresumption  and  took 
the  case  out  of  the  st;vtute.  Granting  the 
premises,  the  conclusion  followed  well 
enough.  But  even  upon  that  view  of  the 
statute,  the  position  is  wholly  untenalile 
that  an  item  of  credit  constitutes  an  ad- 
mission of  another  preexisting  debt  upon 
the  other  side,  and  an  admission,  more- 
over, that  it  has  not  been  paid.  Aside 
from  the  statute  of  limitations,  such  doc- 
trine of  admission  would  receive  no  coun- 
tenance whatever.  No  jurist  -would  ever 
argue,  that  because  he  had  ])roved  one 
item  of  account,  it  was  any  evidence  from 
which  a  jury  miglit  infer  and  find  other 
distinct  and  independent  items.  Still  less 
would  it  be  contended  that  an  account, 
proved  by  the  plaintiff,  was  an  admission 
wdiich  furnished  evidence  in  favor  of 
another  account  of  independent  items, 
offered  by  the  defendant,  or  that  it  was 
of  any  weight  to  prove  the  defendant's  ac- 
coimt,  even  in  connection  with  other  evi- 
dence. And  if  it  furnishes  no  evidence  of 
admission,  in  such  case,  it  can  raise  no 
fair  admission  as  against  the  statute.  No 
admission,  then,  of  any  account  upon  the 
other  side,  can  be  fairly  infen-ed  from  the 
act  of  making  a  charge  on  account  against 
any  individual.  It  is  no  admission  "of  an 
unsettled  account,  beyond  the  very  charge 
itself.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  party 
giving  the  credit  has  any  other  item  of 
claim  against  the  party  charged.  Still 
less  does  it  imply  that  the  party  against 
whom  the  charge  is  made,  lias  an  account 
to  balance  it,  in  whole,  or  in  part.  It  is 
of  itself  a  distinct  and  independent  trans- 
action ;  and  it  might  with  just  as  much 
propriety  be  said  that  a  ]iarty  making  a 
charge  of  an  item  of  account,  tliercby  ad- 
mits that  it  is  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  to  say  that  he  thereby  admits  the  ex- 
istence of  an  unsettled  account  against 
himself.  Nay,  it  would  be  safer  for  the 
individual  to  hold  him  as  making  such  an 
admission,  which  could  extend  no  further 
than  in  discharge  of  the  demand  which 
constituted  the  acknowledgment ;  where- 
as, holding  the  admission  to  extend  to  an 
unsettled  account  against  himself,  may 
subject  him,  in  connection  with  faliricated 
evidence,  or  from  a  loss  of  vouchers  or 
testimony,  to  the  j)ayment  of  pretended 
claims  upon  the  other  side,  of  an  amount 
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whether  they  would  be  followed  in  any  jurisdiction  where  the 
question  is  still  open. 


SECTION    III. 


OF    PART    PAYMENT. 


A  part  payment  of  a  debt  has  always  been  held  to  take  it 
out  of  the  statute;  (/)  the  six  years  being  counted  from  such 
payment.     And   this   is  so,  though  the  payment  is    made   by 


vastly  beyond  the  small  item,  by  the 
charge  of  which  he  has  drawn  down  such 
consequences  upon  himself.  We  cannot 
deem  it  any  objection  to  our  reasoning 
upon  this  suljject,  that  there  may  be  cases 
where  an  account  upon  one  side  may  be 
recovered,  while  one  upon  the  other  side 
of  older  date  is  barred.  If  it  be  so  it  will 
arise  from  the  laches  of  the  party.  If  ar- 
ticles u])on  one  side  are  delivered  in  pay- 
ment of  a  prior  existing  account  upon  the 
other,  the  delivery  raises  no  cause  of  ac- 
tion. If  not  delivered  in  payment,  each 
account  is  distinct  and  independent,  as 
much  so  as  promissory  notes  held  upon 
the  one  side  and  the  other ;  and  there  is 
a,s  mucii  reason  why  a  party  sliould  not 
avail  himself  of  an  account,  which  is  bar- 
red by  the  statute,  in  discharge  of  another 
account  due  from  him,  and  to  which  he 
has  no  other  defence,  as  there  is  tiiat  he 
should  not  avail  himself  of  a  promissory 
note  which  is  ])aiTed,  in  the  same  way,  or 
tliat  he  should  not  recover  that,  or  any 
other  demiind  which  is  barred,  in  an  inde- 
pendent suit  upon  the  demand  itself.  We 
have  en<lcavored  to  examine  this  subject 
with  all  tiie  care  and  attention  which  the 
im])ortance  of  the  ])rincij)le  involved,  aiid 
a  high  respect  for  the  learned  tribunals 
whose  decisions  have  been  adverse  to  the 
u))iniou  now  cx[)rcssed,  dcnuuid  of  us. 
Consistently  with  the  ])i'inciplcs  of  re- 
peated decisions  in  this  court,  that  in  or- 
der to  raise  a  new  j)roniise  by  im|)licalion 
from  an  acknowlcdgniciit,  it  must  con- 
tiiin  a  direct  and  un()ualilicd  admission 
of  a  subsisting  debt,  which  the  party  is 
lial)lc  and  willing  to  l)ay  ;  we  cannot  hold 
that  one  item  in  an  account  has  of  itself 
any  force  or  cd'ect  to  take  (tther  items, 
which  would  otherwise  be  barred,  out  of 
the   statute."       Sec    also,    Livermore    v. 
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Rand,  6  Fost.  85.  And  the  same  view  is 
adopted  in  Kentucky.  Lansdale  v.  Bra^ 
shear,  3  Mour.  330;   Smith  v.   Dawson, 

10  B.  Monr.  112.  And  in  Tennessee. 
Craighead  v.  The  Bank,  7  Yerg.  399. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  main 
current  of  American  decisions  is  still  in 
accordance  with  Catling  v.  Skoulding. 
See  Kimball  r.  Brown,  7  Wend.  322  ; 
Chamberlin  r.  Cuvler,  9  id.  126;  Sickles 
V.  Mather,  20  id.  72;  Todd  r.  Todd,  15 
Ala.  743  ;  Wilson  v.  Calvert,  18  id.  274; 
Cogswell  V.  Dolliver,  2  Mass.  217  ;  Davis 
r.  Smith,  4  Greenl.  337  ;  Abbott  r.  Keith, 

1 1  Verm.  529  ;  Hodge  v.  Manly,  25  id. 
210.  But  see  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
judges  in  the  two  last  cases.  In  England 
this  ([uestion  was  set  at  rest  by  Lord  Ten- 
terden's  act,  very  soon  after  Tanner  v. 
Smart  was  decided.  See  Williams  v. 
Griffiths,  2  Cr.  M.  &  Ros.  45 ;  Mills  v. 
Fowkes,  7  Scott,  444  ;  Cottam  v.  Part- 
ridge, 4  Scott,  N.  R.  819.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confound  the  above  cases  with 
cases  concerning  "  merchants'  accounts," 
which  we  shall  consider  hereafter. 

(/)  Whipple  v.  Stevens,  2  Fost.  219.  In 
this  case  the  court  say  :  "  It  is  well  settled 
that  a  partial  ])ayment  of  a  debt  amounts 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  a  present  sub- 
sisting debt,  which  the  party  is  liable  and 
willing  to  l)ay;  from  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  act  or  declaration  on  the  ])art 
of  the  ])arty  making  the  ])aynient,  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  a  liability  and  will- 
ingness to  pay,  a  jury  may  and  ought  to 
infer  a  new  pi-omise."  And  see  Stump  i;. 
Henry,  (>  Mar\l.  201,  and  cases  cited  iiif'rn. 
And  part  ]iaynu'nt  ti)  an  administrator  has 
the  same  eiVect  to  extend  the  statute  as  if 
made  to  the  debtor  himself.  Baxter  i'. 
rcnninum,  8  Mass.  134  ;  Bodger  v.  Arch, 
28  E.  L.  &  E.  464. 
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goods,  or  cliattcls,  which  it  is  agreed  sliall  be  given  and  received 
as  payment.  (?/)  And  even  where  the  debtor  gives  the  creditor 
his  negotiable  ])romissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  on  account 
of  a  larger  debt,  (v)  it  is  held  to  operate  *as  part  payment.     It 


(u)  Hart  V.  Nash,  2  Cr.  M.  &  Ros.  337  ; 
Hooper  t;.  Stephens,  4  Ad.  &  El.  71  ;  Cot- 
tarn  V.  Partri(l<,^c,  4  Scott,  N.  11.  819. 

{v)  This  was  decided  in  Massachusetts, 
in  the  case  of  Ilsley  v.  Jewott,  2  Met.  168. 
Bnt  tlie  decision  was  put  upon  the  ground 
that  in  tliat  State  the  ;jivin;4'  of  sticli  note 
or  bill  is  priutd  flick  evidence  of  payment 
and  discharge  of  the  debt  for  which  it  is 
given.  A  similar  decision,  iiowever,  has 
been  made  in  the  recent  case  of  Turncy  v. 
Dodwell,  24  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  92,  in  Eng- 
land, where  no  such  rule  prevails.  Tiiat 
was  an  action  by  the  jilaintitf,  as  payee  of 
a  promissory  note  against  the  defendant, 
as  maker.  The  defendant  pleaded  the 
statute  of  limitations.  It  appeared  upon 
tlie  trial  that  the  defendant,  being  indeltted 
to  the  plaintitf,  on  the  5th  of  INIay,  1843, 
gave  to  him  the  note  sued  on,  for  108/.  15s. 
In  February,  1848,  the  defendant,  having 
been  pressed  to  pay  ]iart  of  the  debt,  ac- 
cepted a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  ujion 
him  by  the  plaintitf,  for  30/.,  in  part  pay- 
ment of  the  promissory  note.  And  this 
was  held  sufficient  to  take  the  note  out  of 
the  statute  of  limitations.  Lord  Cumphcll, 
in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
said  :  "  The  only  question  in  this  case 
was,  whctlier  a  part  ]5ayment  by  a  bill  of 
exchange,  drawn  by  the  plaintiff  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  defendant,  was  sufficient  to 
take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. The  circumstances  imder  which 
the  acceptance  was  given,  were  such  as  to 
show  tliat  the  payment  was  made  as  a 
part  payment  of  the  whole  amount  due, 
so  as  to  raise  the  implication  of  a  fresh 
promise,  and  therefore,  to  be  an  an- 
swer to  the  defence  of  the  statute 
of  limitations,  if  the  part  ]iayment  by  bill 
were  a  part  payment  within  the  9  Geo.  4, 
c.  14.  It  was  said,  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  we  think  correctly,  that  we 
ought  to  assume  that  the  payment  in 
question  was  not  an  absolute  payment  in 
satisfaction,  so  as  to  be  a  discharge  if  the 
bill  were  dishonored.  If  the  payment  had 
been  one  of  absolute  satisfaction,  no  ques- 
tion could  have  arisen ;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  to  consider  whether  the  payment 
in  the  usual  manner  in  which  bills  of  ex- 
change are  given  and  taken  in  jiayment 
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is  a  payment  within  the  proviso  of  the  9 
Geo.  4,  c.  14,  by  which  the  eHuct  of  part 
payment  is  preserved.  The  counsel  for 
the  defendant  referred  us  to  the  case  of 
Gowan  v.  Forster,  3  B.  &  Ad.  507,  where 
a  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  whctlier  the 
drawing  of  a  bill  was  a  sufficient  acknowl- 
edgment, within  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  14,  and 
to  the  case  of  Foster  v.  Dawbcr,  6  P^xch. 
839,  where  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
thought  that  under  the  circumstances  no 
promise  to  pay  any  balance  could  be  im- 
plied in  the  particular  case  ;  but  there*  is 
nothing  to  show  that  they  thouglit  that 
a  part  payment  by  bill,  miglu  not  be  an 
acknowledgment,  to  take  the  case  out  of 
the  statute  of  limitations,  as  to  the  re- 
mainder. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  In-ing  V.  Veitch,  3  M.  &  W.  90,  the 
expressions  used  by  the  learned  barons 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  thought  such 
part  payment  by  bill  sufficient.  In  both 
Gowan  v.  Forster,  and  Irving  v.  Veitch,  it 
M'as  unnecessary  to  determine  the  point 
now  in  question,  as  the  courts  most  prop- 
erly held  that  the  acknowledgment,  if  any, 
Vv-as  at  the  time  of  delivering  the  bills  in 
part  payment,  and  not  at  their  subsequent 
payment  by  the  parties  on  whom  the  bills 
in  those  cases  were  drawn.  At  the  trial, 
in  the  present  case,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  held,  that  the  part 
payment  M'as  sufficient  to  take  the  case 
out  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  we 
entirely  concur  in  that  ruling.  Before  the 
statute  9  Geo.  4,  such  a  part  paj'ment  was 
clearly  sufficient  to  take  the  case  out  of 
the  statute  of  limitations,  as  amounting  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  tlie  balance  being 
due ;  and  the  real  question  is,  whether 
such  payment  by  bill,  though  not  received, 
in  absolute  satisfaction,  is  not  a  payment 
within  the  proviso  in  that  statute.  The 
effect  of  giving  a  bill  of  exchange  on  ac- 
count of  a  debt  is  laid  down  by  Maule,  J.,, 
in  the  recent  case  of  Belshaw  v.  Bush,  11 
C.  B.  191,  approving  the  doctrine  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  in  Griffiths  v.  Owen, 
13  M.  &  W.  58,  and  oi' Aider so7i,  B.,  in 
James  w.  Williams,  13  M.  &  W.  833.  In 
all  those  authorities  such  a  delivery  of  a 
bill  is  laid  down  as  a  conditional  payment.. 
"We  do  not  see  whv  its  immediate  opera- 
■    [349] 
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must,  however,  be  certain,  that  payment  is  made  only  as  a  part 
of  a  larger  debt ;  for  in  the  *absence  of  conclusive  testimony,  it 
will  not  be  deemed  an  admission  of  any  more  debt  than  it 
pays,  (w) 


tion,  as  an  acknowledp;meiit  of  the  balance 
of  the  demand  being  due,  is  at  all  affected 
by  its  operation  as  a  payment  being  liable 
to  be  defeated  at  a  future  time.  The  stat- 
utes intending  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween mere  acknowledgments,  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  acknowledgments  proved  by 
the  act  of  payment,  it  surely  cannot  be 
material  whether  such  payment  may 
afterwards  be  avoided  by  the  tiling  paid 
turning  out  to  be  worthless.  The  inten- 
tion and  the  act  by  which  it  is  evinced  re- 
main the  same.  We  think  that  the  word 
'  payment '  must  be  taken  to  be  used  by 
the  legislature  in  a  popular  sense,  and  in  a 
sense  large  enough  to  include  the  species 
of  payment  in  question  ;  and  we  should 
think  the  acknowledgment  of  liability  as 
to  the  remainder  of  the  debt  not  at  all 
altered  by  the  fact  of  the  notes,  by  which 
it  was  paid,  turning  out  to  be  forged,  or 
of  the  coin  tiu'ning  out  to  be  counterfeit. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  force  of  the  ac- 
knowledgment is  the  same,  and  the  pay- 
ment is,  we  think,  a  sufficient  payment 
within  the  words  of  the  9  Geo.  4.  In 
Maillard  v.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  6  M.  & 
Gr.  40,  the  Couit  of  Common  Pleas  dis- 
tinctly held,  that  the  word  '  payment,'  as 
applicable  to  a  transaction  of  this  kind, 
even  when  used  in  a,  plea,  did  not  mean 
payment  in  satisfaction,  but  might  be 
treated  as  used  in  its  popular  sense  ;  and 
Maide,  J.,  in  that  case,  says',  '  that  "  paj^- 
ment"  is  not  a  teclmical  word ;  it  has 
been  imported  into  law  proceedings  from 
the  exchange,  and  not  from  law  treatises.' 
When  you  sjjcak  of  i)ayiHg  ])y  casli,  tliat 
means  in  satisfaction,  but  when  by  bill, 
that  does  not  import  satisfaction  unless 
the  bill  is  ultiiiuitely  taken  u]).  In  Bel- 
shaw  V.  Bush,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  I'leas,  in  s])eaking  of  a  trans- 
action of  this  nature,  says  :  'The  real  an- 
swer is,  tliat  U]j()n  this  record  you  have 
been  ])aid  ycjur  debt ;  '  and  in  tlic  very 
report  now  before  us,  the  learned  Lord 
Chief  Justice  calls  the  present  transaction 
a  part  payment.  In  mercantile  transac- 
tions, nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  stipu- 
late for  a  payment  by  bills,  where  there  is 
no  iiitcnti(»ii  of  their  being  taken  in  ahscj- 
lute  satisfaction.  We  arc  satisfied  that  a 
[  3o0  ] 


transaction  of  this  nature  is  pi'operly  de- 
scribed by  the  word  'payment,'  and  that 
it  is  clearly  within  the  class  of  acknowl- 
edgments intended  to  be  unaffected  by  the 
statute  ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  tliere  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  restrict  the  expres- 
sion in  the  statute  to  that  species  of  pay- 
ment which  imports  a  final  satisfaction. 
The  defendant's  case,  which  i-ested  en- 
tirely on  the  proviso  in  the  9  Geo.  4,  being 
so  restricted,  therefore  fails  in  its  founda- 
tion ;  and  we  think  that  where  a  bill  of 
exchange  has  been  so  delivered  in  pay- 
ment, on  account  of  the  debt,  as  to  raise 
an  implication  of  a  promise  to  pay  the 
balance,  the  statute  of  limitations  is  an- 
swered, as  from  the  time  of  such  delivery, 
whatever  afterwards  takes  place  as  to  the 
bill." 

{w)  Tippets  V.  Heane,  1  Cr.  M.  &  Eos. 
252.  This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit,  for 
meat,  lodging,  &c.,  furnished  by  the  plain- 
tiff for  the  defendant's  son.  The  defend- 
ant pleaded  the  general  issue.  At  the 
trial,  before  Vmighan,  B.,  the  plaintiff",  to 
take  the  case  out  of  the  statute,  proved  by 
one  A  B  that  he  had  paid  10/.  to  the 
plaintiff",  by  the  direction  of  the  defendant, 
in  the  year  1829  ;  but  he  could  not  speak 
to  the  account  on  which  it  was  paid,  or 
give  any  evidence  bej-ond  the  mere  fact  of 
having  paid  the  money  by  the  defendant's 
direction.  The  learned  Baron  left  it  to 
the  juiy  to  say,  whether  the  10/.  was  paid 
on  account  of  the  debt  in  question  ;  and 
observed  to  them  that  no  other  account 
was  ]n'ovcd  to  have  existed  between  the 
])arties.  Tiie  Jury  having  found  a  verdict 
for  the  ])laintifr,  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
granted  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  of  part 
payment  to  go  to  the  jury.  And  Parke, 
B.,  said  :  "  In  order  to  take  a  case  out  of 
the  statute  of  limitations,  by  a  jiart  pay- 
ment, it  must  ap])car,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  jjayment  was  made  on  account  of 
a  debt.  Tliat  was  left  in  ambiguity  in  the 
present  case.  Secondly,  it  must  appear 
that  tlie  ])ayment  was  made  on  account  of 
the  delit  for  which  the  action  is  brought. 
Here,  the  evidence  does  not  show  any 
jiartiiular  account,  to  which  tlie  jiayment 
was  applicable.     The  jury  seem  to  have 
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*If,  therefore,  a  debtor  owes  his  creditor  several  debts,  some  of 
which  are  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  some  are  not, 
and  pays  a  sum  without  appropriating  it  to  any  particular  debt, 
the  creditor  cannot  appropriate  the  sum  so  paid  to  the  debts 
that  are  barred,  and  thereby  take  them  out  of  the  operation  of 
the  statute.  (,t)  And  it  seems,  that  if  there  are  two  clear  and 
undisputed  debts,  both  of  which  are  barred  by  the  statute,  and 
money  is  paid,  but  not  appropriated  to  either  debt  by  the 
debtor,  the  creditor  cannot  appropriate  the  payment,  and  thereby 
take  the  debt  to  which  he  applies  it  out  of  the  statute,  [y)  But 
if  one  of  the  debts  is  admitted,  the  jury  may  apply  the  payment 
to  that  debt,  rather  than  to  those  which  are  disputed.  (2)  If, 
however,  money  be  paid,  and  there  is  with  it  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  further  debt,  and  the  debtor  owes  but  one  debt  to  the 
creditor,  the  payment  will  be  applied  to  that  debt,  without 
words  of  appropriation  by  the  debtor,  {a)  But  if  payment  be 
made,  and  with  it  words  of  denial  or  refusal  as  to  the  debt,  or 
the  residue  of  it,  are  used,  this  does  not  take  the  debt  out  of  the 
statute,  [b)  If  the  debt  consists  of  principal  and  interest,  a  pay- 
ment on  account  of  either  will  take  the  whole  residue  of  both 
out  of  the  statute,  (c)      If  there  be  mutual  accounts,  and  a  bal- 


consiflered  it  as  a  pa^-ment  of  part  of  the  Wainman  v.  K_\niman,  1  Exch.  118; 
debt  in  question  ;  and,  pcrlia])s,  as  there  Davies  v.  Edwards,  7  id.  22  ;  Smith  v. 
was  no  other  account  found  to  have  been  Westmoreland,  12  Sm.  &  Marsh.  663; 
in  existence  between  tlie  parties,  they  McCullough  v.  Henderson,  24  Mississippi, 
might  be  warranted  in  so  doing.  But  the  92  ;  Alston  v.  State  Bank,  4  Eng.  (Ark.) 
case  must  go  further;  for  it  is  necessary,  455  ;  State  Bank  v.  Wooddy,  5  id.  6.38; 
in  the  third  place,  to  show  that  the  pay-  Wood  v.  Wylds,  6  id.  754 ;  Arnold  t-. 
ment  was  made  as  part  payment  of  a  Downing,  11  Barb.  554;  Hodge  v.  Man- 
greater  debt,  because  the  principle  upon  ley,  25  Vei-ra.  216. 

which  a  ])art  payment  takes  a  case  out  of  (x)  Mills  v.  Fowkes,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  455. 

the  statute  is,  tliat  it  admits  a  greater  debt  Nash  v.  Hodgson,  31  E.  L.  &  E.  555.  But 

to  be  due  at  the  time  of  the  part  payment,  see  Ayer  v.  Hawkins,  19  Venn.  26.     And 

Unless  it  amounts  to  an  admission  that  see  ante,  p.  141,  n.  (A). 

more  is  due,  it  cannot  operate  as  an  ad-  (y)  Burnr.  Boulton,  2  C.  B.476.     And 

mission  of  any  still  existing  debt.     Unless  see  State  Bank  v.   Wooddy,  5  Eng.  638  ; 

tlien,  in  the  present  case,  it  could  be  col-  Wood  r.  Wylds,  6  id.  754.    See  also,  Bond 

lected  that  the  payment  was  in  part  of  a  v.  Williams,  1  Gray,  630. 

greater  debt,  the  statute  was  a  bar,  and  (z)  Burn  v.  Boulton,  2  C.  B.  476. 

there  being  no  evidence  from  which  a  jury  ('/)  livans  v.  Davies,  4  Ad,  &  El.  840. 

were  wan-anted  in  coming  to  such  a  con-  {h)  Wainman  v.  Kynnuin,  1  Exch.  118. 

elusion,  tlie   present  rule   must  be  made  (c)   Parsonage   Fund    v.    Osgood,    21 


absolute."  And  see  to  the  same  effect 
Linsell  v.  Bonsor,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  241 
Waters  v.  Tomi)kins,  2  Cr.  M.  &  Bos 
726 ;  Waugh  v.  Cope,  6  M.  &  W.  824 


I\Iaine,  176;  Bealev  v.  Greensladc,  2 
Tyrwh.  121  ;  2  Cr.  &  Jer.  61  ;  Sanford  v. 
Hayes,  19  Conn.  591  ;  Bradtield  v.  Tup- 
per,  7  E.  L.  &  E.  541. 
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ance  be  struck,  it  has  been  held  that  this  converts  the  items 
allowed  into  a  part  payment,  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  stat- 
ute, {d)  And  a  payment,  by  the  debtor  for  the  creditor,  *and 
at  his  request,  or  to  one  whom  the  creditor  owes,  has  the  same 
effect  as  a  payment  to  him.  (e.) 

Lord  Tenterderi^s  act  provides,  "  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  cdter,  or  take  away,  or  lessen  the  effect  of  any  pay- 
ment of  any  principal  or  interest  made  by  any  person."  Hence, 
it  leaves  the  fact  of  part  payment  to  operate  as  before ;  but  an 
interesting  question  has  arisen,  whether  the  preceding  clause  of 
the  act,  which  requires  that  the  new  promise  or  acknowledg- 
ment shall  be  in  writing,  requires,  by  construction  or  implica- 
tion, that  an  admission  or  acknowledgment  of  part  payment 
shall  be  proved  or  verified  by  writing.  The  tendency  of  the 
English  decisions,  for  some  time,  was  to  require  this ;  (/)  but 
when  the  question  arose  in  this  country,  it  was  held  that  the 
statute  should  be  construed  as  leaving  the  matter  of  part  pay- 
ment where  it  was  before,  both  as  to  the  evidence  of  it,  and  as 
to  its  effect,  {g)     And  the  same  view  has  recently  been  adopted 


[d]  Thus,  in  Ashhy  v.  James,  11  M.  & 
&  W.  542,  it  was  held  that,  where  A  has 
an  account  against  B,  some  of  the  items 
of  which  are  more  tlian  six  years  old,  and 
B  has  a  cross  account  against  A,  and  they 
meet  and  go  through  hoth  accounts,  and 
a  bahxnce  is  struck  in  A's  favor,  this 
amounts  to  an  agreement  to  set  off  B's 
chiim  against  tlie  earlier  items  of  A's,  out 
of  which  arises  a  new  consideration  for  the 
payment  of  the  l)alance,  and  takes  the 
case  out  of  tiie  ojx'ration  of  tlie  statute  of 
limitations,  notwithstanding  the  provis- 
ions of  Lord  Tuntcrdcn's  act.  And  Lord 
Al>iiif/fir  said  :  "  I  tliink  Lord  Tenterden's 
act  does  not  api)ly  at  all  to  the  fact  of  an 
a('count  stated,  where  there  arc  items  on 
l)Oth  sides."  [His  Lordship  read  the 
act. I  "  Tliis  is  not  an  acknowledgment 
or  jiromise  hy  words  only ;  it  is  a  transac- 
tion hetween  tlie  parties,  wlierchy  they 
agree  to  the  ai)pro[)nation  of  items  on 
tlie  one  side,  item  hy  item  to  tlie  sat- 
faction,  jmi  tmito,  of  the  account  on  the 
other  sidi!.  Tlie  act  never  iiit<'nded  to 
jircveiit  parties  from  making  surli  an  ap- 
j)ropriation."  And  AldirKim,  \\.,  said: 
"  Tlie  courts  have  never  laid  it  down  that 
an  actual  statement  of  a  mutual  account 
will  not  take  th(!  case  out  of  the  statute  of 

[yo2] 


limitations.  They  have  indeed  determined 
that  a  mere  parol  statement  of,  and  prom- 
ise to  pay,  an  existing  debt,  will  not  have 
that  effect ;  because  to  hold  otherwise 
would  be  to  repeal  the  statute.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  going  through  an  account, 
with  items  on  both  sides,  and  striking  a 
balance,  converts  the  set-ojf' into  paijments ; 
the  going  through  an  account  wliere  there 
are  items  on  one  side  only,  as  was  the  case 
in  Smith  v.  Forty,  4  C.  &  P.  126,  does 
not  alter  tlie  situation  of  tlie  parties  at  all, 
or  constitute  any  new  consideration.  Here 
the  striking  of  a  balance  between  the  par- 
ties is  evidence  of  an  agreement  that  the 
items  of  the  defendant's  account  shall  be 
set  off",  against  the  earlier  items  of  the 
])!aintifrs,  leaving  the  case  unaffected 
either  l)y  the  statute  of  limitations  or  the 
set-off."  And  see  Worthington  r.  Grims- 
ditch,  7  Q.  B.  479. 

(c)  Worthington  v.  Griinsditch,  7  Q.  B. 
479. 

(/)  See  Willis  v.  Newham,  3  Y.  &  Jcr. 
518;  Waters  v.  Tom])kins,  2  Cr.  M.  & 
]{os.  72.3;  Bavlev  v.  Ashton,  12  Ad.  & 
EI.  49.'3  ;  Maghee  r.  O'Neil,  7  M.  &  W. 
531  ;  Eastwood  v.  Saviik',  9  id.   015. 

(il)  Sec  Williams  r.  Gridley,  9  Met.  482 ; 
Sibley  c.  Lumbert,  30  Maine,  253. 
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in  England,  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  (//)      It  has  been  held, 


(/( )  Cleave  r.  Jones,  6  Excli.  573.  This 
was  an  action  on  a  promissoiy  note,  for 
£350,  with  interest.  The  defendant 
pleaded  the  statute  of  limitations.  At 
tlie  trial,  the  only  evidence  jrivcn  by  the 
plaintiff  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute 
was  the  following-  unsigned  entry  in  a  book 
of  the  defendant,  and  in  her  handwriting: 
"1843.  Cleave's  interest  on  £350,  £17 
10s."  Held,  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
reversing  the  judgment  of  the  court  l>elow, 
that  this  was  sufficient  evi<lence  of  pay- 
ment of  interest  to  the  plaintiff  to  take  the 
case  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations. 
And  Lord  Camphdl,  in  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  said  :  "  The  time 
has  come  when  Willis  v.  Newham,  having 
been  brought  before  a  court  of  error,  must 
be  overruled.  The  question  on  this  rec- 
ord is,  whether  an  entry  in  an  account- 
book  of  the  defendant,  in  her  handwrit- 
ing, by  which  there  is  a  statement  that 
she  has  within  six  years  paid  interest  upon 
the  promissory  note  on  which  the  action  is 
brought,  is  evidence  for  the  jury  to  take 
the  case  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations. 
It  was  held  by  the  learned  Judge  who 
tried  this  case,  in  deference  to  that  decis- 
ion, that  it  was  not.  We  are  to  determine 
that  question.  If  Willis  r.  Newham  was 
well  decided,  the  learned  Judge  was  fully 
justified  in  saying  that  the  entry  was  not 
evidence  to  go  to  the  jury ;  for  this  very  case 
is  put  in  Willis  r.  Newham,  and  it  is  there 
asked,  whether  such  an  acknowledgment 
would  be  sufficient ;  and  the  learned  Bai-on 
who  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
answers  '  no ;  because  the  act  says,  the 
defendant  shall  not  be  charged  except  by 
an  acknowledgment  in  writing,  signed  by 
him.'  Does  tlie  act  say  so  or  not  ?  In 
our  opinion  the  act  says  no  such  thing ; 
and  we  cannot  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  from  a  desire  to  prevent  mischief 
in  consimili  casu.  The  preamble  of  the  9 
Geo.  4,  c.  14,  recites  that  'questions have 
arisen  as  to  the  proof  and  effect  of  ac- 
knowledgments and  promises  offered  in 
evidence  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
case  out  of  the  operation  of  the  statute  of 
limitations ; '  and  the  statute  then  goes  on 
to  legislate  so  as  to  guard  against  such 
questions  aftenvards  arising.  Before  this 
statute  passed,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  21  Jac.  1,  c.  16,  three  modes 
were  in  practice  to  take  a  case  out  of  the 
operation  of  that  statute  :  first,  an  ac- 
knowledgment by  words  only  ;  secondly, 

30* 


a  promise  by  words  only;  and  thirdly, 
part  payment  of  principal  or  interest. 
Let  us  then  see  whether  the  9  Geo.  4,  e. 
14,  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  two  first, 
leaving  the  third  ])recisely  as  it  was 
before  that  statute  jjassed.  The  words 
are,  '  that  in  actions  of  debt,  &c.,  !io 
ackno\\lcdgment  or  promise,  by  words 
onl}',  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence 
of  anew  or  continuing  contract,'  to  take 
the  case  out  of  the  statute,  '  unless  such 
acknowledgment  or  promise  shall  be  made 
or  contained  by  or  in  some  writing,  to 
be  signed  by  the  party  chargeable  thereby.' 
Does  that  lessen  the  efi'ect  of  the  proof 
of  payment  of  principal  or  hiterest  1  It 
does  not  ;  but  is  confined  to  acknowledg- 
ments or  promises  by  words  only ;  and 
part  payment  of  principal  or  interest  is 
not  an  acknowledgment  by  words,  but  by 
conduct.  If  the  statute  had  stopped  there, 
it  would  not  have  met  the  case  of  part 
payment ;  but  to  guard  against  all  danger 
of  such  a  construction  being  put  upon  it, 
there  is  a  proviso  in  ex])ress  terms,  '  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  alter,  or 
take  awaj^  or  lessen  the  effect  of  any  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  interest,'  &c.  Does 
not  that  leave  the  effect  and  proof  of  i)ay- 
ment  exactly  as  it  was  before  the  statute 
passed  ?  With  deference  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  I  think  it  does.  That  con- 
struction of  the  statute  seems  so  plain, 
that  it  cannot  be  strengthened  by  further 
observation.  If  we  say,  as  we  feel  bound  to 
do,  that  Willis  v.  Newham  was  improperly 
decided,  we  must  return  to  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  statute,  and  hold  that  the 
evidence  rejected  ought  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury.  It  would  indeed  be 
strange  if  Lord  TenUrden  had  introduced, 
or  the  legislature  had  passed,  an  act  to  ex- 
clude evidence  such  as  this,  so  likely  to 
occur  in  the  common  coiirse  of  business, 
and  which  is  not  open  to  fabrication, 
like  a  mere  promise  or  acknowledgment 
by  words,  and,  being  /(Vera  scrijifii,  cainiot 
deceive.  It  is  said  that  the  effect  of  our 
decision  will  be  to  let  in  verbal  evidence 
of  payment ;  but  the  legislature  must  have 
thoirght  that  more  mischief  would  arise 
from  excluding  than  admitting  it ;  other- 
wise they  would  have  jirovided  for  this 
case,  as  well  as  that  of  a  mere  promise  or 
acknowledgment  by  words  only.  For 
these  reasons  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  ve- 
nire de  novo  ought  to  be  awarded."  And 
see  Nash  i-.  Hodgson,  31  E.  L.  &  E.  555. 
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in  England,  that  the  written  *acknowledgment  which  the  stat- 
ute requires,  must  have  the  actual  signature  of  the  party  him- 
self, that  of  his  agent  not  *being  sutiicient.  (i)  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  question  has  arisen  in  this  country. 


SECTION    IV. 

OF   XEW    PROMISES   AND   PART   PAYMENTS   BY   ONE  OF  SEVERAL  JOINT 

DEBTORS. 

There  has  been  some  conflict,  and  some  change  in  the  law, 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  acknowledgment,  part  payment,  or  new 
promise,  of  one  of  two  or  more  joint  debtors.  And  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  this  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  question  whether 
the- statute  is  viewed  as  one  of  repose,  or  one  of  presumption. 
If  the  latter  is  the  true  construction  of  the  statute,  as  there  is 
no  reason  why  one  of  two  joint  debtors,  as  for  example,  one  of 
two  who  were  partners  in  a  firm  that  has  been  dissolved,  should 
not  know  perfectly  well  whether  the  debt  exists  or  not ;  and  as 
there  is  a  community  of  interest  between  him  and  the  other 
joint  debtors,  and  it  may  be  supposed  he  would  make  no  ac- 
knowledgment adverse  to  his  own  interest,  if  it  were  not  true, 
it  would  follow  that  the  acknowledgment  of  one  that  it  does 
•exist,  ought  to  bind  all.  But  if  the  statute  gives  its  protection 
•on  the  ground  that  the  debt  is  either  paid,  or,  if  unpaid,  shall 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  demanded,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ac- 
:knovvledgnient  by  one  debtor  of  the  non-payment  of  the  debt  is 
.not  enough.  He  may  bind  himself  by  his  acknowledgment  or 
promise,  if  he  choose  to  do  so,  but  cannot  bind  the  other  party, 
•unless  he  has  authority  to  do  so.  And  this  we  take  to  be  the 
true  test  and  measure  of  the  elTect  of  an  acknowledgment  by 
one  of  many  joint  debtors.  If  lie  that  makes  the  acknowledg- 
ment iiad  full  auihorily  to  Ijind  the  others  by  an  original  prom- 
ise, growing  out  of  an  eiilirdy  lu.'w  transaction,  as  one  partner 
in  an  existing  firm  has  to  bind  the  others,  then  the  acknowledg- 

((■)  irydo  V.  Jolinson,  3  Scott,  289. 
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mcnt,  if  otherwise  sufficient,  may  bind  all,  as  the  new  promise 
of  all ;  but  not  where  this  authority  is  wanting. 

*We  cannot,  however,  assert  that  the  view  above  presented  is 
fully  sustained  by  authority,  although  we  think  it  not  only  de- 
ducible  from  the  reason  of  the  law,  but  sustained  by  modern 
adjudication,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  show  that  the  tendency  of 
authority  is  in  this  direction  {j)     Nevertheless,  *our  notes  will 


(j)  It  was  decicled  in  Wliitcomb  v. 
"Whiting-,  2  Dong.  652,  that  an  aeknowl- 
edy;ment,  new  promise,  or  part  paj-nient, 
by  one  of  several  joint  debtors,  would 
take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions as  to  all.  That  was  an  action  on  a 
joint  and  several  promissory  note  executed 
by  the  defendant  and  thi"ee  others.  The 
plaintitl"  havinuj  proved  payment,  by  one 
of  the  other  three,  of  interest  on  the  note 
and  part  of  the  principal,  witliin  six 
years,  it  was  held  that  tliis  was  suliicient  to 
take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  as  to  the 
defendant.  And  Lord  Mansfield  said : 
"  Pa3'ment  by  one  is  payment  for  all,  the 
one  acting;  virtually  as  agent  for  the  rest ; 
and  in  the  same  manner,  an  admission  by 
one  is  an  admission  by  all ;  and  the  law 
raises  the  promise  to  pay,  when  the  debt 
is  admitted  to  be  due."  And  Willes,  J., 
said :  "  The  defendant  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  partial  payment,  and 
therefore,  must  be  bound  by  it."  It  would 
seem  that  the  court  proceeded  partly  upon 
the  then  prevalent  view  that  the  statutory 
bar  was  founded  on  a  presumption  of  pay- 
ment, and  partly  upon  the  ground  that  one 
joint  debtor,  in  making  a  new  promise,  or 
acknowledgment,  or  part  payment,  acts  in 
his  own  l)elialf,  and  also  as  agent  for  the 
rest.  The  first  ground,  as  we  liave  already 
seen,  no  longer  exists.  And  as  to  the 
second,  it  would  bfe  difficult  to  maintain 
upon  ])rinciple  that  any  such  agency  ex- 
ists. This  decision,  however,  though  at 
times  doubted  (see  Brandrara  v.  Wharton, 
1  B.  &  Aid.  463 ;  Atkins  v.  Tredgold,  2 
B.  «&  Cr.  23),  has  maintained  its  ground 
in  England,  and  is  now  regarded  there  as 
sound  law.  See  Perham  v.  Ilaynal,  2 
Bing.  306  ;  Burleigh  v.  Stott,  8  B".  &  Cr. 
36 ;  Pease  v.  Hirst,  10  id.  122  ;  Wyatt  r. 
Hodson,  8  Bing.  309 ;  Manderston  v. 
Robertson,  4  Mr  &  Rvl.  440  ;  Channell  ?'. 
Ditchbitrn,  5  M.  &  W.  494.  In  this  last 
case  it  was  held  that  pa3'ment  of  interest, 
by  one  of  the  makers  of  a  joint  and  sev- 
eral promissory  note,  though  made  more 


than  six  years  after  it  became  due,  is  suf- 
ficient to  take  tlie  case  out  of  tlie  statute 
of  limitations,  as  against  tlie  otlier  maker. 
And  Parke,  B.,  said:  "  The  question  in 
this  case  was,  whether  payment  of  interest 
by  one  of  two  makers  of  a  promissory 
note,  made  after  the  lapse  of  six  years 
from  the  time  wlien  the  note  became  due, 
took  the  case  out  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions with  i-cgard  to  the  other  co-maker. 
Mr.  Piatt  relied  upon  tlie  case  of  Atkins 
V.  Tredgold,  and  Slater  v.  Lawson,  as 
making  a  distinction,  and  tin-owing  a 
doubt  upon  the  old  case  of  Whitcomb  v. 
Whiting,  which  deculed  that  one  of  two 
joint  makers  of- a  promissory  note  might, 
by  acknowledgment  or  part  payment,  take 
the  case  out  of  the  statute,  as  against  the 
other.  After  those  two  cases,  undoubt- 
edly some  degree  of  doubt  might  fairly 
exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  decision  in 
Whitcomb  v.  Whiting ;  and  it  does  seem 
a  strange  thing  to  say,  that  where  a  jier- 
son  has  entered  into  a  joint  and  several 
promissory  note  with  another  person,  he 
thereby  makes  that  other  his  agent,  with 
authority,  by  acknowledgment  or  payment 
of  interest,  to  enter  into  a  new  contract 
for  him.  But  since  the  decisions  in  At- 
kins V.  Tredgold  and  Slater  v.  Lawson, 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  have  twice  de- 
cided that  payment  by  one  of  two  joint 
makers  of  a  promissory  note,  is  sulHcient 
to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute,  as 
against  the  other.  The  fn-st  of  these  cases 
was  that  of  Burleigh  i-.  Stott,  where  the 
defendant  was  sued  as  the  joint  and  sev- 
eral maker  of  a  promissory  note ;  and 
there  tlio  court  held  that  ])ayment  of  inter- 
est by  the  other  joint  maker  was  enough 
to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute,  as 
against  the  defendant ;  and  tliat  it  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  promise  by  both,  so  as 
to  make  both  liable.  And  since  the  de- 
cision in  that  case,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
in  the  case  of  Manderston  v.  Robertson, 
which  was  argued  on  the  22d  of  May, 
[355j 
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show,  that  in  some  cases,  a  part  payment  has  *barred  the  statute, 


1829.  I  have  discovered  my  paper  book 
in  that  case,  wliich,  it  appears  was  argued 
by  Mr.  Piatt  himself ;  and  the  court  de- 
cided there,  that  an  account  stated  hj  one 
of  tlie  makers  of  a  joint  note,  and  part 
payment  of  the  account,  took  the  case  out 
of  the  statute  as  to  the  other ;  thus  con- 
firming the  authority  of  Burleigh  v.  Stott. 
Then  Mr.  Phut  relies  upon  the  distinction 
in  this  case,  that  the  payment  was  made 
after  the  statute  had  run,  and  which  was 
pointed  out  by  INIr.  Justice  B<n/leij  as  one 
of  the  grounds  on  Avliich  he  distinguished 
the  case  of  Atkins  v.  Tredgold,  from 
Whitcomb  v.  Whiting;  that  there  the 
statute  had  attached,  and  that  its  opera- 
tion could  not  be  affected  by  any  act  of 
future  ]>ayment.  But  I  find  that  in  Mand- 
erston  i-.  Eobcrtson,  the  note  was  dated 
the  9th  of  July,  1817,  and  an  account  was 
furnished  by  one  of  the  joint  makers,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1825,  to  the  payee,  tak- 
ing credit  to  himself  for  payments  of  inter- 
est after  the  six  years,  had  elapsed,  but  not 
before  ;  and  it  was  held  that  this  was  suf- 
ficient to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute, 
as  against  the  other  maker.  There  the 
payment  was  after  the  six  years  had 
elapsed,  and  yet  it  was  held  sufficient. 
The  result  is,  that  we  must  consider  the 
case  of  Whitcomb  i\  Whiting  as  good 
law."  Whitcomb  r.  Whiting  has  been 
followed  also  substantially  in  Massachu- 
setts. Hunt  V.  Bridgliam,  2  Pick.  581  ; 
White  V.  Hale,  3  id.  291  ;  Frye  v.  Barker, 
4  id.  382;  Sigourney  !;.Druiy,  14  id.  387. 
And  in  Maine,  Getchell  i\  Ilcald,  7 
Greeid.  26  ;  Greenleaf  w.  Quincv,  3  Fairf. 
11;  Pike  v.  Warren,  15  Maine,  390; 
Dinsmorc  v.  Dinsmore,  21  id.  433  ;  Shei)- 
Icy  V.  Waterhouse,  22  id.  497.  But  see 
infra,  n.  (7).  And  in  Vermont,  Joslyn  w. 
Smith,  13  Verm.  353  ;  Wheelock  v.  l)oo- 
little,  18  id.  440.  And  in  (Connecticut, 
Bound  V.  Latlu-op,  4  Conn.  3.3C  ;  Coit  r. 
Tracy,  8  id.  268  ;  Austin  v.  P>ostwick,  9 
id.  496;  Clark  v.  Sigourney,  17  id.  511. 
And  pcrha])s  in  some  otlier  States.  See 
the  recent  cases  of  Zcnt  v.  Heart,  8  Pcnn. 
St.  337.  This  case  was  overruled,  Iiow- 
ever,  in  Coleman  r.  Fohcs,  22  Pcnn.  St. 
]{(•]).  156.  Goudy  r.  (iiilam,  6  Rich.  28; 
Bowdre  i\  Hampton,  id.  208;  Tillinghast 
V.  Nourse,  14  (ico.  641.  ]5ut  in  the 
Supr(;nie  Court  of  the  I'liited  States,  in 
tii(!  case  of  Bell  v.  Morrison,  I  I'et.  351, 
the  authority  of  Wliitcoinh  r.  Whiting 
wa.s   rci)udiatcd.      It    is  true  tliat  the  new 
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promise  in  that  case  was  not  made  until 
the  debt  was  ban-ed  by  the  statute ;  but 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
decision  of  the  court  would  have  been  the 
same,  if  the  promise  had  been  made  before 
the  debt  was  ban-ed.  Story,  J.,  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  quoting  the 
language  of  Lord  Mansfield,  that  "  pay- 
ment by  one  is  payment  for  all,  the  one 
acting  virtually  as  agent  for  the  rest ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  an  admission  by  one 
is  an  admission  by  all ;  and  the  law  raises 
the  promise  to  pay,  when  the  debt  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  due ;  "  says :  "  This  is  the 
whole  reasoning  reported  in  the  case,  and 
is  certainly  not  very  satisfactory.  It  as- 
sumes that  one  party  who  has  authority 
to  discharge,  has  necessarily,  also,  author- 
ity to  charge  the  others ;  that  a  virtual 
agency  exists  in  each  joint  debtor  to  pay 
for  the  whole  ;  and  that  a  virtual  agency 
exists  by  analogy  to  charge  the  whole. 
Now,  this  very  position  constitutes  the 
matter  in  controversy.  It  is  true,  that  a 
payment  by  one  does  enure  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  ;  but  this  arises  not  so  much 
from  any  virtual  agency  for  the  whole,  as 
by  operation  of  law  ;  for  the  payment  ex- 
tinguishes the  debt ;  if  such  payment 
were  made  after  a  positive  refusal  or  pro- 
hiliition  of  the  other  joint  debtors,  it  would 
still  operate  as  an  extinguishment  of  the 
del)t,  and  the  creditor  could  no  longer  sue 
them.  In  truth,  he  who  pays  a  joint  debt, 
pays  to  discharge  himself;  and  so  far  from 
binding  the  others  conclusively  by  his  act, 
as  virtually  theirs  also,  he  cannot  recover 
over  against  them,  in  contribution,  with- 
out such  jiayment  has  been  rightfully 
made,  and  ought  to  cliarge  them.  AVhen 
the  statute  has  run  against  a  joint  debt,  the 
reasonable  jiresuniption  is  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  subsisting  debt ;  and,  therefore, 
thi're  is  no  ground  on  which  to  raise  a  vir- 
tual agency  to  pay  that  which  is  not  ad- 
mitted to  exist.  But,  if  this  were  not  so, 
still  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
creating  a  virtual  agency,  which  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  one  which  is  onerous 
ami  ])rejudicial  to  all.  The  one  is  not  a 
natural  or  necessary  conse(|ucncefrom  the 
other.  A  person  may  well  authorize  the 
liayincnt  of  a  debt  for  wliicii  he  is  now 
liaiilc  ;  !ind  yet  refuse  to  autliorize  a  charge, 
where  there  at  present  exists  no  legal  lia- 
bility to  pay.  Yet  if  the  ])rinciple  of 
Lord  Matisjield  be  correct,  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  one  joint  debtor  will  hind  all 
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and  revived  a  remedy  against  others    who  *werc  only    sure- 


tlic  rest,  even  tlioiit;li  they  should  liave 
utterly  denied  tlic  deht  at  tlie  time  wlien 
siieh  aekno\vled>iinent  was  made."  And 
the  Court  of  Ajipeals  in  New  York,  in 
two  reeent  eases,  have  estaldished  tlie  law 
in  that  State,  in  entire  aeeordanee  with 
the  view  stated  in  the  text.  The  first  of 
these  eases  is  Van  Keuren  v.  Parmelee,  2 
Conist.  523.  It  was  there  held  that,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  jiartnership,  an  ae- 
knowledgment  and  promise  to  pay,  made 
by  one  of  the  jiartners,  will  not  revive  a 
deht  against  the  firm  which  is  barred  by 
the  statute  of  limitations.  The  decision, 
therefore,  went  no  further  than  that  in 
Bell  i\  Morrison,  and  eonsequently  did 
not  cover  the  case  of  a  new  promise  or  ac- 
knowledgment made  before  the  debt  is 
barred,  nor  determine  whether  there  is 
anj'  distinction  in  this  respect  between  a 
new  promise  or  acknowledgment  and  a 
part  payment.  After  this  case  was  decided, 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  u]ion  the  two  questions 
last  noticed.  Sec  Bogert  v.  Vermilya,  10 
Barb.  32 ;  Dunham  v.  Dodge,  id.  566 ; 
Eeid  V.  McNanghton,  15  id.  168.  But 
they  were  both  set  at  rest  liy  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Shoemaker  v.  Benedict,  1  Ker- 
nan,  176.  It  was  there  Jiekl  that  pay- 
ments made  by  one  of  the  joint  and  sev- 
ei-al  makers  of  a  promissory  note,  before 
an  action  upon  it  is  barred  by  the  statute 
of  limitations,  and  within  six  years  before 
suit  l)rought,  do  not  affect  the  defence  of 
the  statute  as  to  the  other.  And  Allen,  J., 
after  examining  the  case  of  Van  Keuren 
V.  Parmelee,  said,  "  Do  the  points  in 
which  this  case  differs  from  that  decided 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  take  it  without 
the  i)rinciples  decided,  and  without  the 
statute  of  limitations  ?  I  think  not. 
First :  One  jioint  of  difference  is,  that  in 
this  case  partial  payments,  and  not  a 
promise  or  naked  acknowledgment  of  the 
existence  of  the  debt,  are  relied  upon  to 
take  the. case  out  of  the  statute.  But  par- 
tial ]iayments  are  only  available  as  facts 
from  which  an  admission  of  the  existence 
of  the  entire  debt  and  a  present  liability  to 
pay  may  be  inferred.  As  a  fact  by  itself, 
a  payment  only  proves  the  existence  of 
the  debt,  to  the  amount  paid,  but  from 
that  fact  courts  and  juries  have  infeiTcd  a 
promise  to  pay  the  residue.  In  some 
cases  it  is  said  to  be  an  unequivocal  ad- 
mission of  the  existence  of  the  debt ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  payment  of  money  as 


interest,  it  would  be  such  an  admission  in 
respect  to  the  iiriiicipal  sum.  Again,  it  is 
said  to  be  a  more  reliable  circumstance 
than  a  naked  promise,  and  the  reason  as- 
signed is,  that  it  is  a  delilierative  act,  less 
liable  to  misconstruction  and  misstatement 
than  a  verbal  acknowledgment.  So  be  it. 
It  is  nevertheless  only  reliable  as  evidence 
of  a  promise,  or  from  which  a  ])romise 
may  be  im]died.  Any  other  evidence 
which  establishes  such  promise  would  be 
equally  efficacious,  and  most  assuredly  a 
deliberate  written  acknowledgment  of  the 
existence  of  a  debt  and  promise  to  pay,  is 
of  as  high  a  character  as  evidence  of  a 
partial  payment  to  defeat  the  statute  of 
limitations.  In  either  case  the  question 
is  as  to  the  weight  to  be  given  to  evidence, 
and  if  a  new  promise  is  satisfactorily 
proved  in  either  method,  the  debt  is  re- 
newed. The  question  still  recurs,  who  is 
authorized  to  make  such  promise  ?  If 
one  joint  debtor  could  bind  his  co-debtors 
to  a  new  contract,  by  imidication,  as  by  a 
payment  of  a  part  of  a  dcl)t  for  which 
they  were  jointly  liable,  he  could  do  it 
directly,  b}'  an  express  contract.  The  law 
will  hardly  be  charged  with  the  inconsist- 
ency of  authorizing  that  to  be  done  indi- 
rectly winch  cannot  be  done  directly.  If 
one  debtor  could  bind  his  co-debtors  \)y  an 
unconditional  promise,  he  could  by  a  con- 
ditional promise,  and  a  mail  might  find 
himself  a  party  to  a  contract  to  the  con- 
dition of  whicii  he  would  be  a  stranger. 
Second :  Another  fact  relied  upon  to  dis-' 
tinguish  this  case  from  Van  Keuren  ■i\ 
Parmelee  is,  that  the  payments  were  made 
before  the  statute  of  limitation^  had  at- 
tached to  the  del)t,  and  while  the  liability 
of  all  confessedly  existed.  In  some  cases 
in  Massachusetts,  this,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  i-evival  or  continuance  of  the  debt 
was  effected  by  j^ayment  from  which  a 
promise  was  implied  rather  than  l)y  ex- 
press promises,  were  commented  u])on  by 
the  court  as  imjiortant  points.  But  I  do 
not  understand  that  the  eases  were  decided 
upon  the  ground  that  these  circumstances 
really  introduced  a  new  element  or  brought 
the  cases  within  a  different  principle.  The 
decisions,  in  truth,  were  based  upon  the 
authority  of  the  decisions  of  the  English 
courts,  and  prior  decisions  in  the  courts  of 
that  State.  That  a  promise  made  while 
the  statute  of  limitations  is  running,  is  to 
be  construed  and  acted  upon  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  made  after  the  statute  has 
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ties,  (k)  And  this  even  where  the  parties  were  bound  severally,  as 
well  as  jointly,  to  pay  the  debt,  and  the  action  is  brought  only 
against  him  who  did  not  make  the  payment.  (Z)  And  so  where 
there  were  several  securities  for  a  debt,  on  some  of  which  the 
debtor  was  liable  alone,  and  on  others  jointly,  a  payment  by  him 
"  on  account,"  without  specification  or  appropriation,  was  held 
to  revive  them  all.  (m)  And  such  payment,  by  a  joint  debtor, 
has  been  held  to  revive  the  debt  against  the  others,  although 
the  debtor  made  it  in  fraud  and  in  expectation  of  his  bank- 
ruptcy, (n) 


attac'lied,  is  decided,  in  Dean  v.  Hewitt,  5 
Wend.  257,  and  Tompkins  v.  Brown,  1 
Denio,  247.  If  the  promise  is  conditional, 
the  condition  must  be  performed  Ijefore 
the  liability  attaches  so  as  to  authorize  an 
action.  It  does  not,  as  a  recognition  of 
the  existence  of  the  debt,  revive  it  abso- 
lutely from  the  time  of  the  conditional 
promise.  And  in  principle,  I  see  not  why 
a  promise  made  befoi'e  the  statute  has  at- 
tached to  a  debt,  should  be  obligatory 
when  made  by  one  of  several  joint  debt- 
ors, when  it  would  not  be  obligatory  if 
made  after  the  action  was  barred.  The 
statute  operates  upon  the  remedy.  The 
debt  always  exists.  An  action  brought 
after  the  lapse  of  six  years  upon  a  simple 
contract,  must  be  upon  the  new  promise, 
whether  the  promise  was  befoi'o  or  after 
the  lapse  of  six  years,  exjjress  or  im])lied, 
absolute  or  conditional.  The  same  autlior- 
ity  is  re(juired  to  make  the  promise  before 
as  after  the  six  years  had  clajjsed.  Can  it 
be  saiil  t^iat  one  of  several  debtors  can,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  sixtli  year,  by  a  pay- 
ment, small  or  large,  or  by  a  new  promise, 
either  express  or  implied,  so  affect  the 
rights  of  liis  co-debtors  as  to  continue 
their  liability  for  another  s])acc  of  six 
years,  witliout  their  knowledge  or  assent, 
or  any  aiithorily  from  tbeni,  save  that  to 
he  implied  from  tiie  fact  tliat  they  are  at 
tlie  time  jointly  liable  u|)on  tlie  same  con- 
tract, and  yet  tiiat,  on  the  very  next  day, 
without  any  act  of  tlie  parties,  sucli  aiitlior- 
ity  cea.ses  to  exist?  If  so,  I  am  unable 
to  discover  upon  wliat  jirinciple.  And 
may  tlie  debt  i)e  thus  revived,  from  six 
years  to  six  years,' througii  all  time,  or  if 
not,  wiiat  limit  is  put  to  the  autbority '! 
If  any  agency  is  created,  itccMitinucs  until 
revoked.  Tlie  decision  of  Van  Ivenren  v. 
I'armclee,  is  upon  the  ground  tliat  no 
agency  ever  exislcil,  not  lliat   an   agency 
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once  existing  has  been  revoked."  The  law 
is  the  same  in  New  Hampshire.  Exeter 
Bank  v.  Sullivan,  6  N.  H.  124  ;  Kelley  v. 
Sanborn,  9  id.  4G  ;  Whipple  v.  Stevens,  2 
Fost.  219.  And  in  Tennessee.  Belote  v. 
Wynne,  7  Yerg.  534  ;  Muse  v.  Donelson, 
2  Humph.  166. 

(k)  Burleigh  r.  Stott,  8  B.  &  Cr.  36 ; 
Wyatt  r.  Hodson,  8  Bing.  309  ;  Sigour- 
ncy  V.  Drury,  14  Pick.  387. 

(/)  Whitconib'r.  Whiting,  2  Doug.  652  ; 
Burleigh  v.  Stott,  8  B.  &  Cr.  36  ;  Chan- 
nell  V.  Ditchburn,  5  M.  &  W.  494. 

(?h)  Dowhng  r.  Ford,  11  M.  &  W.329. 
In  this  case,  one  Nodin  having  applied  to 
the  plaintiff  for  a  loan  of  £300  on  mort^ 
gage,  the  plaintiff",  doul)ting  the  sufficiency 
of  the  security,  refused  to  advance  it  with- 
out having,  in  addition,  a  joint  and  several 
promissory  note  for  £50,  from  Nodin  and 
the  defendant,  payable  on  demand.  The 
note  and  mortgage  were  accordingly  given, 
the  latter  containing  a  covenant  by  Nodin 
to  pay  the  sum  of  .£300  and  interest  at  5 
per  cent.  Several  half  yearly  payments 
of  .£7  10s.  each,  for  hiterest,  having  been 
made  by  Nodin  :  held,  in  an  action  against 
the  defendant  upon  the  note,  that  such  pay- 
ments by  Nodin  kept  all  the  securities  alive, 
and  prevented  the  operation  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  as  to  tlie  note. 

(;;)  (ioddard  v.  Ingram,  3  Q.  B.  839. 
In  this  case,  the  debt  was  originally  con- 
tracted with  J.,  W.,  and  S.  ;  and  S.  more 
than  six  years  afterwaids,  and  within  six 
years  of  the  action  being  brought,  made  a 
])ayment  in  respect  of  it  to  the  ])laintiff. 
S.  became  bankiupt  shortly  after;  and  the 
jury  found  that  he  made  the  i)ayment  in 
fraud  of  J.  and  \V.,  and  in  expectation  of 
immediate  baidvruptcy.  JAli},  neverthe- 
less, that  the  payment  barred  the  oj)era- 
tion  of  the  statute. 
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*But  in  some  instances,  where  the  acknowledgment  of  one 
joint  debtor  is  held  to  be  admissible  evidence  of  the  promise  of 
the  others,  the  question  is  still  reserved,  whether  it  be  sulFicient 
evidence.  As  where  one  made  an  acknowledgment  of  a  barred 
debt,  due  from  him  and  another,  under  circumstances  which 
showed  that  the  acknowledgment  was  made  for  the  sake  of  a 
personal  benefit  to  himself,  the  evidence  was  admitted,  but  the 
jury  were  told  that  it  was  insufficient,  (o)  As  to  partners  after 
dissolution,  there  is  in  this  country  much  conflict;  but,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  we  think  the  prevailing  authorities  are 
against  the  power  of  one,  to  bind  others  who  were  partners  with 
him,  by  his  acknowledgment  of  a  barred  partnership  debt.  (/?) 

This  whole  question,  so  far  as  regards  the  effect  of  a  new 
promise  or  acknowledgment,  by  one  of  several  joint  debtors,  has 
been  set  at  rest  in  England  by  Lord  Tenterderi's  Act,  which 
declares,  in  substance,  that  no  joint  contractor  shall  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  statute,  so  as  to  be  chargeable  by  reason  only  of 
any  written  acknowledgment  or  promise,  made  and  signed  by 
any  co-contractor,  (q)  But  in  order  to  preserve  unimpaired  the 
remedy  against  the  joint  debtor  who  makes  the.  promise  or 
acknowledgment,  the  act  provides  that  in  actions  to  be  com- 
menced against  two  or  more  joint  contractors,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  the  plaintiff,  though  barred  by  the  statute  as  to  one  or  more 
of  such  joint  contractors,  is  entitled  to  recover  against  another, 
or  others  of  them,  by  virtue  of  a  new  acknowledgment  or  promise, 
"judgment  maybe  given,  and  costs  allowed,  for  the  plaintiff,  as 
to  such  *defendant  or  defendants  against  whom  he  shall  recover, 
and  for  the  other  defendant  or  defendants  against  the  plaintiff." 

(o)   Coit  V.  Tracy,   8  Conn.  268.     In  Coit,  under  such  circumstances,  was  not 

tliis  case  there  was  a  joint  indebtedness,  sufficient  to  remove  the  bar  of  the  statute 

by  the  defendant   and  one  Coit,  to   the  of  hmitations,  set  up  by  the  defendant, 

plaintiff,  growing  out  of  an  agency  con-  (/))  Bell  v.  Morrison,  1  Pet.  351  ;  Van 

ducted  by  the  defendant  and  Coit  jointly  ;  Keuren  v.  Purmelee,  2  Comst.  523.     ^Vnd 

and  more  than   twenty  years  after  such  see  other  cases  cited  supra,  n.  (/). 

agency   was   ended,    Coit   made   an    ac-  (</)  There  is  a  similar  statutory   pro- 

knowledgment  of  the  delit,  and  then,  at  vision  in  Massachusetts.     See  RIass.  Kov. 

his  own  expense,  and  witli  a  view  to  ob-  Sts.  c.  120,  §  18  ;  Peirce  v.  Tobey,  5  Met. 

tain  an  advantage  to  himself,  by  a  recovery  168;  Balcom  v.  Richards,  6  Cush.  360. 

against  the  defendant,  procured  a  suit  to  And  in  Maine;     See  Maine  Rev.  Sts.  c. 

be  brought,  in  the  name  of  tlie  plaintiff,  146,  §  24  ;  Quimby  r.  Putnam,  28  Maine, 

against  the  defendant  and  himself ;  audit  419.     And  perhaps  in  some  other  States, 
was   held,   that   the   acknowledgment    of 
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Formerly,  the  acknowledgment  might  be  made  to  any  one, 
as  it  had  the  full  force  of  an  admission  of  a  fact,  (r)  Thus,  if 
A  said  to  B,  "  I  cannot  pay  you,  for  I  owe  C,  and  must  pay 
him  first,"  this,  in  an  action  brought  by  C  against  A,  to  which 
the  statute  was  pleaded,  supported  a  replication  that  the  cause 
of  action  accrued  within  six  years,  (s)  But  such  doctrine  would 
not  be  generally  maintained  now  ;  (t)  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  Lord  Tenterderi's  Act,  by  implication,  required  that  the 
acknowledgment  should  be  to  the  creditor  himself,  [n)  But  this 
cannot  be  the  legitimate  eflfect  of  the  statute,  if,  as  has  been 
said,  and  would  seem  to  be  deducible  from  the  words  of  the 
statute,  its  purpose  is  merely  to  substitute  "the  certain  evidence 
of  a  writing,  signed  by  the  party  chargeable,  for  the  insecure 
and  precarious  testimony  to  be  derived  from  the  memory  of 
witnesses."  [v)  For  then,  a  writing  so  signed,  should  have  the 
whole  force  of  art  acknowledgment  proved  by  witnesses  before 
the  statute.  Perhaps  it  might  be  admitted,  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  negotiable  paper,  that  an  acknowledgment  by  the 
maker  to  the  payee,  would  remove  the  bar  of  the  statute,  in 
favor  of  a  subsequent  party  to  the  note.  This,  however,  is  not 
quite  certain  on  the  authorities,  [iv)  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  a  part  payment  or  acknowledgment  to  an  agent, 
should  not  relieve  a  debt  from  the  statute  *as  to  his  principal ;  [x) 
or  that  one  to  an  administrator  should  not  defeat  the  statute  as 
to  his  claim  in  behalf  of  the  intestate's  estate,  [y) 

(r)  M()iiiitsU'])licn  r.  Brooke,  3  B.  &  id.  129;  Kyle  u.' Wells,  17  id.  286 ;  Gil- 
Aid.  141;  retens  v.  Brown,  4  Esp.  46  ;  lin>;h:nn  r.  Gillinphiim,  id.  302.  But  see 
Il;iili<lay  v.  Ward,  3  Caiii]il).  32  ;  Clark  tlie  recent  New  York  eases,  eited  in  the 
V.  lloii^liam,  2  B.  &  Cr.  141)  ;  Soulden  v.  ])reeedin^-  note,  M-hieli  show  tiiat  the  old 
Van  Keiisselaer,  9  Wend.  293  ;  AVhitiiey  rule  is  still  adliered  to  in  tliat  State. 
V.  Bi^ielow,  4  Biek.  110  ;  St.  Joini  ?;.  Gar-  (u)  Grenfell  v.  Girdlestone,  2  Y.  &  Col. 
row,  4  I'ort.  22.3  ;  Oliver  i\  Gray,  1  H.  &  662. 

Gill,  204  I  Watkins  v.  Steven.s,' 4  Barb.  (v)  Per  TindaJ,   C.  J.,  in    Ilaydon    v. 

lOH  ;   (Jarshore    v.    Iluvck,    6    id.    583;  Williams,  7  Binp,.  166. 

Bl<)()<l-o()d  /•.  Bruen,  4  Saiidf.  427.  (?r)  See  Gale  )-.  Capern,  1  Ad.  &  El. 

(.s)  IVters  r.  JSrown,  4  Bsj).  46.  102;  Cripps  ;;.  Davis,  12  M.  &  W.  159; 

(t)  It  is  now  clearly  estai)lished  law,  in  Bird  v.   Adams,    7    Geo.  505;  Dean   v. 

Pennsylvania,  that  a  new  jiromise  or  ac-  llewit,  5  Wend.  257;  Little  v.  Blunt,  9 

knowicd;;nicnt,  to  take  a  case  out  of  the  Pick.  488 ;  IIowo  v.  Thompson,  2  Fairf. 

Htatute  of  iiniilalions,  must  he  maile  to  the  152. 

creditor    or    his    authorized    ai^ent.     See  (.r)  ISTejipinson  v.  ITarper,  2  Cr.  &  M. 

FariiKis   &   Mc.'hanics'  Baidv  /•.  Wilson,  322;  Hill  r.  Kendall,  25  Verm.  528. 

10    Walls,    261;    Mor;,'an    ;'.   Walton,    4  (//)  Baxter  r.  IVnniman,  8  Mass.  133  ; 

Pcnn.  St.  323  ;  Christy  v.  Flemington,  10  Jones  v.  Moore,  5  Binn.  573. 
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SECTION    V. 

OF   ACCOUNTS   BETWEEN   MERCHANTS. 

The  statute  of  James  applies  to  "  all  actions  of  account,  and 
upon  the  case,  other  than  such  accounts  as  concern  the  trade  of 
merchandise,  between  merchant  and  merchant,  their  factors  or 
servants."  And  similar  language,  or  a  similar  provision,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  statute  of  limitations  of  this  country. 

When  an  action  is  brought  to  which  the  statute  of  limitations 
is  pleaded  in  bar,  and  the  question  arises  whether  this  exception 
can  be  replied,  so  as  to  remove  the  bar,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire, 
1st,  whether  the  transaction  upon  which  the  action  is  founded, 
constitutes  an  "account"  within  the  meaning  of  the  exception; 
and,  2d,  whether  the  account  is  one  which  concerns  "  the  trade 
of  merchandise,  between  merchant  and  merchant,  their  factors 
or  servants,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  exception.  And  unless 
both  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the 
statute  will  apply.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it 
is  settled  in  England,  by  recent  cases,  that  a  transaction  will 
not  constitute  an  "account"  within  the  meaning  of  this  excep- 
tion, unless  it  is  such  that  it  would  sustain  an  action  of  account, 

or  an  action  on  the  case  for  not  accounting,  (z)     This  doctrine 

• 

(z)  Inglis  V.  Haigh,  8  M.  &  W.  769.  court  held  that  it  was  not.  Parke,  B.,  in 
This  was  an  action  of  indebitatus  assump-  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  said  : 
sit,  in  which  the  plaintiff  declared  for  work  "  The  plea  of  the  statute  of  limitations  is 
and  labor,  money  lent,  money  paid,  and  a  complete  bar,  unless  the  plaintiff,  by  his 
for  interest.  The  defendant  pleaded  the  replication,  can  take  the  case  out  of  its 
statute  of  limitations.  The  plaintiff  re-  operation.  He  attempts  to  do  so  by 
plied  that  he  and  the  defendant  were  both  bringing  it  within  the  exception  iu  the 
merchants,  and  that  the  cause  of  action  statute,  as  to  merchants'  accounts.  But 
stated  in  the  declaration  arose  in  a  course  of  we  think  that  exception  does  not  apply  to 
dealing,camed  on  between  the  plaintiff" and  an  action  of  indebitatus  assumpsit,  for  the 
defendant,  as  merchant  and  merchant,  and  several  items  of  which  the  account  is  corn- 
consisted  of  items  in  an  open  and  unsettled  posed,  or  for  the  general  balance  ;  but 
account  between  them,  as  such  merchants  ;  only  to  a  proper  action  of  account,  or  per- 
and  which  said  account  contained  various  haps  also  an  action  on  the  case  for  not 
items  in  favor  of  tlie  defendant,  and  the  bal-  accounting.  Although  there  is  no  reported 
ance  due  on  which  he,  the  plaintiff,  sought  case  expressly  governing  the  present,  yet 
to  recover  in  the  present  action.  The  there  are  many  coming  very  near  it,  and 
question  was,  whether  this  replication  was  in  which  the  dicta  of  very  eminent  judges 
a  suiScient  answer  to  the  plea.     And  the  fully  waiTant  the  view  we  take  of  the  sub- 
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appears  to  *rest  upon  very  satisfactory  grounds,  and  we  think 
it  will  be  adopted   by  the  courts  in  this  country.     As  to  the 


ject."  [His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to 
examine  the  cases.]  "  In  none  of  these 
did  the  facts  necessarily  call  for  a  decision 
whether  the  exception  did  or  did  not  at 
all  apply  to  actions  of  assumpsit.  Still 
the  dicta  of  the  judges  in  those  cases  are 
entitled  to  great  weight,  unopposed  as  they 
are  by  any  conflicting  authority  whatever. 
But  independently  of  authority,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  reasonable  constiiiction  of 
the  statute  requires  such  a  restriction  as 
the  dicta  of  the  judges,  in  the  cases  we 
have  referred  to,  clearly  sanction.  The 
words  are,  '  all  actions  of  account,  and 
upon  the  case,  other  than  such  accounts  as 
concern  the  trade  of  merchandise,  between 
merchant  and  merchant,  their  factors  or 
servants.'  Now,  as  was  said  by  Scroggs, 
J.,  in  the  case  of  Farrington  v.  Lee,  1  Mod. 
269,2  id.  311,  if  the  legislature  had  meant 
to  include  in  the  exception  other  actions 
than  actions  of  account,  the  language 
would  probably  have  been,  '  other  than 
such  actions  as  concern  the  trade  of  mer- 
chandise,' and  not  'other  than  such  ac- 
counts.' Indeed,  it  is  dit!icult  to  say  that 
an  action  of  indebitatus  assumpsit,  for 
goods  sold  and  delivered,  or  for  money 
had  and  received,  can,  iinder  any  circum- 
stances, be  described  as  an  action  having 
any  refei-ence  to  accounts ;  it  would  have 
been  still  more  difHcult  to  say  so  at  the 
time  when  the  statute  of  limitations  was 
passed .  Where  a  merchant  plaintiff  1  irings 
an  action  for  goods  sold  and  delivered, 
money  paid,  or  any  of  the  other  items 
which  may  constitute  his  demand  against 
the  merchant  defendant,  witli  whom  he 
has  had  mutual  dealings,  he  is  rather 
repudiating  than  ciifon-iiig  accouiils.  In- 
deed, by  the  comparatively  moilern  stat- 
utes of  set-olf,  the  defendant  may  now 
have  the  benefit  of  his  counter  demands  ; 
hut  that  was  not  the  case  at  the  date  of 
the  statute  of  limitations ;  and  we  must 
construe  the  statute  now,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  construed  iinnic(liatcly  after  it 
became  law.  At  that  tiin<?  tlicrc  was  no 
proceeding  at  law  by  which  nmtual  de- 
mands could  be  set  against  each  other, 
excej)t  by  action  of  account,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  no  other  action  in  any 
manner  connected  with  accounts,  j)ro])crly 
HO  railed.  It  (Iocs  not  at  all  vary  the 
ca.se,  that  the  plaintitl'  oidy  seeks  to  re- 
cover what  ho  calls  the  Ixilnncc.  dui;  on  the 
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account.  If  that  balance  had  been  stated 
and  agreed  to,  then  all  the  authorities 
show  that  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  ex- 
ception. If  it  has  not  been  stated  and 
agreed  to,  then  it  is  only  what  the  plaintiff 
chooses  to  call  a  balance,  the  accuracy  of 
which  the  defendant  had,  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  statute  of  limitations,  no  means 
of  dis]niting,  in  an  action  of  assumpsit. 
Our  view  of  the  case  is  much  assisted  by 
considering  that  the  exception  clearly 
would  not  apply  to  an  action  of  debt, 
brouglit  for  the  very  same  demand  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  legislature 
could  have  intended  to  preserve  the  right 
in  one  form  of  action,  but  to  bar  it  in 
another."  About  a  year  afterwards,  the 
case  of  Cottam  v.  Partridge,  4  Scott,  N. 
R.  819,  was  decided  in  the  Common 
Pleas.  That  was  an  action  of  assumpsit, 
for  goods  sold  and  delivered.  It  appeared 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  iron-founders,  and 
wholesale  and  i-etail  manufactuinng  smiths, 
and  agricultural  implement  makers.  The 
defendant  carried  on  the  business  of  a  re- 
tail ironmonger.  The  action  was  brought 
to  recover  the  balance  of  an  account,  for 
goods  sold  and  delivered  by  the  plaintiffs 
to  the  defendant,  between  the  month  of 
June,  1830,  and  June,  1834.  Held,  that 
the  case  was  not  within  the  exception  in 
the  statute  of  limitations,  as  to  merchants' 
accounts.  And  lliulal,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  In 
the  late  case  of  Inglis  v..  Haigh,  8  M.  & 
W.  769,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  seem  to 
have  decided  that  the  exception,  as  to 
merchants'  accounts,  in  the  statute  of 
limitations,  applies  only  to  an  action  of 
account,  or  perhaps  also  to  an  action  on  the 
cose  for  not  accounting,  but  not  to  an  action 
of  indebitatus  assumpsit.  Without  going 
quite  so  far  as  that,  (though  I  by  no  means 
inteiul  to  imiieach  the  propriety  of  that 
decision),  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  excep- 
tion will  not  apply,  exce]tt  where  an  action 
of  account  is  maintainable  ;  and  the  groimd 
U])on  wiiich  I  rest  the  determination  of  the 
present  case  is,  that  the  circumstances  are 
not  such  for  which  an  action  of  account 
would  lie."  The  earlier  cases  will  be 
found  fully  collected  in  a  learned  note  to 
Webber  r.  Tivill,  2  Snuiiil.  121,  by  Ser- 
geant Williams.  Ami  see  Sjiring  r.  Gray, 
C)  Mason,  .^o.^),  6  Pet.  1.^)1.  In  this  case, 
Miirshiill,  C.  J.,  after  quoting  the  language 
of  the  statute,  says  :  "  From  the  associa- 
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second  *question,  there  seems  to  be  no  test  by  which  it  can  be 
determined,  other  than  that  furnished  by  the  language  of  the 
statute.  In  applying  this  language,  however,  to  the  facts  of 
particular  cases,  much  aid  may  be  derived  from  the  cases  already 
decided,  (a)  An  opinion  seems  formerly  to  have  *been  enter- 
tained that  none  were  merchants,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
exception,  save   those  who   traded  beyond  sea.  (b)     But  that 


tions  of  actions  on  the  case,  a  remedy 
given  by  the  law  for  almost  every  claim 
for  money,  and  for  the  redress  of  every 
breach  of  contract  not  nnder  seal,  with 
actions  of  account,  wliich  lie  only  in  a  few 
special  cases  ;  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 
ceived that  the  legislature  had  in  contem- 
plation to  except  those  actions  only  for 
which  account  would  he.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  words  eei-tainly  require  that  the 
action  should  be  founded  on  an  account." 
See  also,  Toland  v.  Sprague,  12  Pet.  300; 
Didicr  r.  Davidson,  2  Barb.  Ch.  477. 

(n)  Whei-e  the  joint  owners  of  planta- 
tions in  Java,  which  they  worked  in  co- 
partnership, ke])t  an  account  with  certain 
merchants  and  ajients  at  Boinhay,  to  whom 
they  became  largely  indebted  iu  respect  of 
moneys  advanced  and  paid  for  their  use ; 
it  was  held,  that  the  account  was  not  a 
mercantile  account,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  exception  in  the  statute  of  limitations. 
Forbes  v.  Skelton,  8  Sim.  33.5.  And  in 
Spring  V.  Gray,  5  Mason,  505,  6  Pet.  151, 
it  was  held,  that  a  special  contract  between 
ship-o^vners  and  a  shipper  of  goods,  to 
receive  half  ]:)rofits  in  lieu  of  freight  on  the 
shipment  for  a  foreign  voyage,  is  not  a 
case  of  merchants'  accounts,  within  the 
exception  in  the  statute  of  limitations. 
And  Marshall,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  The  account 
must  be  one  '  which  concerns  the  trade  of 
merchandise.'  The  case  protected  by  the 
exception  is  not  every  transaction  between 
merchant  and  merchant,  not  every  account 
which  might  exist  between  them  ;  but  it 
mu-^t  concern  the  trade  of  merchandise. 
It  is  not  an  "exemption  from  the  act,  at- 
tached to  the  merchant  merely  as  a  per- 
sonal privilege,  but  an  exemption  which 
is  confeiTcd  on  the  business,  as  well  as  on 
the  persons  between  whom  that  business 
is  carried  on.  The  account;  must  concern 
the  trade  of  merchandise  ;  and  this  trade 
must  be,  not  an  ordinary  traffic  between  a 
merchant  and  any  ordinary  customers,  but 
between  merchant  and  merchant."  In 
Watson  V.  Lyle,  4  Leigh,  236,  where  the 


plaintiff  replied  to  a  plea  of  the  statute  of 
limitations,  that  the  cause  of  action  con- 
sisted of  accounts,  which  concerned  the 
trade  of  merchandise,  between  merchant 
and  merchant,  and  no  evidence  was  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  either  party  was  a 
merchant  during  the  time  of  the  dealings 
between  them,  nor  any  evidence  of  the 
character  of  those  dealings  but  that  fur- 
nished by  the  account  of  the  plaintiff,  in 
which  account  the  debits  to  the  alleged 
del)tor  consisted  of  two  items  for  cash  paid 
him  on  account  of  bills  of  exchange,  one 
item  for  goods  sold  him,  and  the  other 
items  for  cash  advanced  to  or  for  him,  and 
there  was  a  single  credit  for  the  proceeds 
of  a  bill  of  exchange  bought  of  him ;  it 
was  held,  that  the  replication  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence,  and  the  demand 
therefore  was  barred  by  the  statute.  Again, 
in  Farmers  &  INIechanics'  Bank  v.  Plan- 
ters' Bank,  10  Gill.  &  Johns.  422,  it  was 
held,  that  the  exception  did  not  apply  to 
transactions  between  l)anking  institutions. 
And  see  further.  Button  v.  Hutchinson,  1 
Jur.  772  ;  Coster  v.  Murray,  5  Johns.  Ch. 
522,  20  Johns.  576  ;  Landsdale  v.  Brash- 
ear,  3  Monr.  330  ;  Patterson  v.  Brown, 
6  id.  10  ;  Smith  v.  Dawson,  10  B.  Monr. 
112;  Price  v.  Upshaw,  2  Humph.  142; 
Slocumb  V.  Holmes,  1  How.  (Miss.)  139; 
Fox  V.  Fisk,  6  id.  328  ;  Marseilles  v.  Ken- 
ton, 17  Penn.  St.  238 ;  McCuUoch  v.  Judd, 
20  Ala.  703  ;  Blair  r.  Drew,  6  N.  H.  235 ; 
Sturt  V.  Mcllish,  2  Atk.  612;  Codman  v. 
Rogers,  10  Pick.  118  ;  Coalter  v.  Coalter, 
1  Kob.  (Virg.)79. 

[b)  Thus,  in  Sherman  i\  Withers,  1  Ch. 
Cas.  152,  which  was  a  bill  in  equity  for 
an  account  of  fourteen  years'  standing,  it 
appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  an  inland 
merchant,  and  the  defendant  his  factor. 
The  defendant  pleaded  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations. And  "  upon  debate  of  the  plea, 
the  Lord  Keeper  conceived  the  exce])tioa 
in  the  statute,  as  to  merchants'  accounts, 
did  not  extend  to  this  case,  but  only  to 
merchants    trading    beyond   sea."     And 
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clearly  would  not  be  held  now.  So,  also,  an  opinion  has  pre- 
vailed, to  some  extent,  that  the  exception  does  not  extend  to 
accounts  between  merchants,  as  partners  ;(c)  but  we  doubt 
whether  there  is  good  reason  for  such  a  restriction,  (d)  Whether 
common  retail  tradesmen  come  within  the  exception,  as  being 
merchants,  is  more  uncertain,  (e) 

It  has  been  much  questioned  whether  this  exception  required 
that  even  where  the  account  was  between  merchants,  and  in 
relation  to  merchandise,  some  item  of  it  must  be  within  six 
years.  (/)  It  would  seem  that  this  construction  adds  to  the 
statute.  It  requires,  for  admission  within  the  exception,  a  new, 
distinct,  and  important  element,  which  the  statute  certainly  does 
not  express,  and,  perhaps,  does  not  indicate.  We  consider  this 
question  as  now  settled  in  England,  in  the  negative  ;  and  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  so  held  in  this  country,  [g-) 


♦SECTION   VI. 

WHEN   THE   PERIOD    OF   LIMITATION   BEGINS   TO   RUN. 

The   next   question  we  propose  to  consider  is,  from  what 
point  of  time  the  six  years  are  to  be  counted.     The  general  an- 

see    Tliomsoa   v.    Hopper,    1    W.    &  S.  this   question,  see  Welford  v.   Liddel,  2 

469.  Ves.  400  ;  Martin  v.  Heathcote,  2  Eden, 

(c)  Bridges  v.  Mitchell,  Bunb.  U.  217  ;  169  ;  Barber  v.  Barber,  18  Ves.  286  ;  Fos- 

Lansdalc  v.  Brashear,  .3  Monr.  3.30  ;  Pat-  ter  v.  Hodgson,  19  id.  180  ;  Ault  v.  Good- 

tcrson   V.   Brown,   6   id.    10;   Coalter   v.  rich,  4    Russ.  430;  Coster  i\  Murray,  5 

Coaltor,  1    Bob.  (Virg.)  79.  Johns.  Ch.  522  ;  20  Johns.  576;  Didierw. 

{(I)  Sec  Ogdeii  v.  Astor,  4  Sandf.327.  Davison,  2  Barb.  Ch.  477  ;  Van  Ilhyn  v. 

(e)  In  Harrington  v.  Lee,  1  Mod.  268,  Vincent,  1  McCord's  Ch.  310.     And  see 

Alki/ns,  J.,  said  :  "  I  think  the  makers  of  Penn's  Adm'r  v.  Watson,  20  Missouri,  13. 

this  statute  had  a  greater  regard  to  the  {(j)  That  this  question  is  now  settled  in 

persons  of  merchants,  tlnm  the  causes  of  the  negative  in  England,  see  Catling  v. 

action    between    tiieni.     And    the    reason  Skoulding,    6    T.    11.    189;    Bobinson  v. 

was,    l)ecause   they  arc  often   out  of  the  Alexander,  8  Bligh,  352  ;  Inglis  i'.  lliugh, 

realm,  and  cannot  always  prosecute  their  8  M.  &  W.  769.     Sec,  however,  Tatara  v. 

actions   in  due  time.     1  tliink,  also,  that  Williams,  3  Hare,  347.     And  such  also  is 

no  other  sort  of  tradesmen  but  mercliants  the  weight  of  autliority  in    tliis  country, 

arc  within  the  l)cne(it  of  this  exce])tion  ;  Sec  Mandevillc  i'.  Wilson,  5  Cranch,  15  ; 

and  tliat  it  does  not  c.xtcnil   tf)  sliopkiiC])-  Sjjring  v.  Gray,  6  Pet.  151  ;  Bass  v.  Bass, 

crs,  tlicy  not   l)eing  wiiliin  the  same  mis-  6  Pick.   362;   Watson  v.  Lyle,  4  Leigh, 

chief."     And  see  (jottam  v.  Partridge,  4  236;  Coalter  v.   Coalter,  1   Bob.   (Virg.) 

Scott,  N.  li.  819,  where  this  question  was  79  ;  Lansdale  v.  Brashear,  3  Monr.  330; 

rai.scd,  but  not  decided.  Patterson    i\    Brown,  6  id.   10;  Dyott.  v. 

(/')  Fov  cases  holding  the  anirnnitivc  of  Letcher,  6  J.  J.  Marsh.  541  ;  Guiihard  v. 
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swer  is,  from  the  period  when  the  creditor  could  have  com- 
menced his  action  ;  because  it  is  then  only  that  the  reason  of 
the  limitation  begins  to  operate,  whether  we  say  with  the  theory 
that  the  statute- is  one  of  presumption,  that  so  long  a  delay 
makes  it  probable  that  the  debt  is  paid,  or  suppose  the  statute 
to  be  one  of  repose,  and  say  that  after  so  long  a  neglect,  the 
creditor  ought  to  lose  his  action.  Thus,  if  a  credit  is  given,  the 
six  years  begin  when  the  credit  expires  ;  (h)  and  if  the  money 
be  payable  on  the  happening  of  a  certain  event,  the  six  years 
begin  from  the  happening  of  the  event,  as  on  a  marriage ;  (i)  or 
if  a  bill  be  payable  at  sight,  the  six  years  begin  on  presentment 
and  demand,  {j)  And  this  credit  may  be  inferred,  or  length- 
ened by  inference,  (k)  As  if  goods  are  sold  on  six  months 
credit,  and  then  a  bill  to  be  given,  payable  at  three  months,  the 
six  years  begin  after  nine  months;  and  if  the  bill  may  be  at 
two  or  four  months,  at  the  purchaser's  option,  this,  it  seems, 
would  be  construed  as  a  credit  for  ten  months.  (/)  It  may, 
however,  be  doubted  whether  the  .true  construction  of  such  a 
contract  should  not  be  a  credit  for  six  months ;  then  a  bill  for 
two  or  four ;  and  if  the  bill  is  given,  the  statute  will  begin  to 
run  when  the  bill  is  due  and  not  before ;  but  if  the  bill  is  *not 
given,  this  is  a  breach  of  the  contract  so  far,  and  the  credit  ends 
with  the  six  months,  and  the  statute  then  begins  to  run.  (m) 

Where  there  are  third  parties  in  the  transaction,  the  same 
rule  prevails.  As  if  one  sells  property  belonging  to  himself  and 
another,  and  this  other  sues  him  for  his  share,  the  action  is  barred 
by  the  statute,  only  if  six  years  have  run  from  the  time  when 

Superveile,   11    Texas,  522  ;    Pridgen  v.  when   the    bill    liecame   due.     And    see 

Hill,  12  id.  374  ;  Ogdon  v.  Astor,  4  Sandf.  Wheatley  v.  Williams,  1   M.  &  W.  533  ; 

329.     And  see    Chambers  v.  Snooks,  25  Irving  v.  Veitch,  3  id.  90  ;  Fryer  v.  Roe, 

Penn.  St.  Kep.  296.  22  E.'L.  &  Eq.  440  ;  Tisdale  v.  Mitchell, 

(h)  Thus,  in  Wittcrsheim  v.  Lady  Car-  12  Texas,  68. 

lisle,  1  H.  Bl.  631,  it  v/as  held,  that  where  {i)  Shutford  v.  Borough,    Godb.  437; 

a  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn  payable  at  a  Penton  v.  Emblers,  1  Wm.  Bl.  353. 

certain  future  period,  for  the  amount  of  a  (  /)  Wolfe  i\  Whiteman,  4  Harring.  246  ; 

sum  of  money  lent  by  the  payee  to  the  Holmes  v.  Kerrison,  2  Taunt.  323. 

drawer,  at  the  time  of  drawing  the  bill,  {k)  See  Brent  v.   Cook,   12  B.  Monr. 

the  payee  may  recover  the  money  in  an  267. 

action  for  money- lent,  althougii  six  years  (/)  Helps  v.  Winterbottom,  2  B.  &  Ad. 

have  elapsed  since  the  time  when  the  loan  431. 

was  advanced  ;  the  statute  of  limitations  (m)  For  Parke,  J.,  in  Helps  r.  Winter- 
beginning  to  operate  only  from  the  time  bottom,  supra. 
when  the  money  was  to  be  repaid,  namely, 
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the  payment  was  made  by  the  buyer,  (n)  And  if  the  seller 
takes  a  promissory  note  for  the  goods,  the  six  years  do  not  run 
for  him  from  the  sale,  nor  yet  from  the  maturity  of  the  note  ; 
but  only  from  the  actual  payment,  because  only  then  could  the 
other  owner  demand  his  share,  (o)  So  if  a  surety  pays  for  his 
principal,  the  statute  begins  to  run  from  his  first  payment  for 
his  principal,  as  to  that  payment;  (p)  but  as  to  his  claim  on  a 
co-surety,  for  contribution,  it  does  not  begin  when  he  begins  to 
pay,  but  only  when  his  payments  first  amount  to  more  than  his 
share,  (q)  So  in  a  contract  of  indemnity ;  the  six  years  begin 
only  with  the  actual  damnification,  (r)  As  if  one  lends  a  note, 
on  a  promise  of  indemnity,  the  statute  begins  to  run  only  from 
the  time  when  he  has  to  pay  the  note  he  lends,  (s)  If  a  de- 
mand be  necessary  to  sustain  an  action,  only  after  it  is  made 
does  the  statute  begin,  (t)  But  a  note  payable  "  on  demand  " 
is  due.  always,  and  the  statute  begins  as  soon  as  the  note  is 
inade.(M)  So  it  is  with  a  receipt  for  money  borrowed,  whereby 
the  borrower  agrees  to  pay  ".whenever  called  upon  to  do  so."  [v) 
*The  statute  begins  to  run  whenever  the  creditor  or  plaintiff 
covid  bring  his  action,  and  not  when  he  knew  he  could;  as  if 
one  promises  to  pay  when  able,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  the  statute 
runs,  although  the  creditor  did  not  know  it.  [iv)  And  if  the 
action  rests  on  a  breach  of  contract,  it  accrues  as  soon  as  the 

(»)  Miller  z'.  Miller,  7  Pick.  133.  Mitchell  v.   McLemore,   9    Texas,    151; 

{(j)  Id.  McDonnell  r.  Branch  Bank,  20  Ala.  313  ; 

Ip)  Davics  V.  Hum])hrcys,  6  M.  &  W.  Taylor   v.    Spear,    3    Eng.    (Ark.)   429  ; 

153  ;  Ponder  v.  Carter,  12  Iredell,  242  ;  Dciiton  v.  Embury,  5  id.  228. 

Gillespie  v.    Creswell,    12    (iill  &  Johns.  (»)  Little  r.  Blunt,  9  Pick.  488  ;  Wen- 

36  ;  Bullock  ?•.  f'ainiiliell,  9  Gill,  182.  man  v.  The  Mohawk  Ins.  Co.,  13  Wend. 

((/)  Davics  r.  Ihiinphreys,  supra.  2G7  ;  Hill  v.  Jlcnrv,  17  Ohio,  9;  Norton 

(/•)  Iluiitlev  7-.  Sanderson,   1    Cr.  &  M.  v.  Ellam,  2  M.  &  W.  461. 

467  ;  Collin;r'e  v.   Heywood,  9  Ad.  &  El.  M  See  Waters  v.  The  Earl  of  Thanet, 

C33;  Ponder  r.   Cart'cr,  12    Iredell,  242;  2  Q.  B.  757. 

Sims  r.  Gondelock,  6  Hich.  100;  Gillespie  (w)  Waters  v.  The  Earl  of  Thanet,  2 

V.  Creswell,  12  Gill  &  Johns.  36;  Scott  v.  Q.  B.  757.     And  see  Battley  v-  Faulkner, 

Nichols,  27  Miss.  94.  3  B.  &  Aid.  288  ;  Short   v.  M'Carthy,  id. 

(s)  llcynolds  v.   Doyle,  2  Scott,  N.  K.  626 ;  Brown   v.  Howard,  2  Br.  &  liing. 

45.  73  ;  Granger  v.  Georjre,  5   B.    &  Cr.  149  ; 

(t)  For  the  cases  in  which  a  demand  is  Argall  r.  Bryant,  1    Sandf.  98;  Troup  v. 

necessary,   see    Topham    r.    Braddick,   1  Smith,  20  Johns.  .'53  ;  Howell  v.  Young, 

Taunt.  .572  ;   Clark    r.    Moody,  17   Mass.  5  B.  &  Cr.  25'.» ;  Wilcox  v.   I'lummer,  4 

145;  Collin    r.     Collin,    7    (jrcenl.    298;  Pet.  172;  Kerns  r.  Schoonniaker,  4  Ohio, 

Little   V.  Blunt,  9  Pick.  488;   Statlbrd  v.  331;  Denton    v.   Embury,  5  Eng.  (Ark.) 

Richardson,    15    Wend.    302;    Lillic   v.  228;  The  Governor   v.    Gordon,  15  Ala. 

Hoyt,  5  Hill,  395  ;   Hickok  v.  llickok,  13  72. 
Barb.  632;  J^yle  v.  Murray,  4  Sandf.  590  ; 
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contract  is  broken,  although  no  injury  result  from  the  breach 
until  afterwards,  (x)  As  if  one  delivers  goods  which  are  not 
what  he  undertakes  to  sell,  and  the  purchaser  re-sells  under  his 
mistake,  and  is  obliged  to  pay  damages,  he  has  a  claim  against 
the  first  seller,  but  must  bring  his  action  to  enforce  it  within 
six  years  from  the  first  sale,  (y)  So  if  one  is  guilty  of  gross 
negligence,  whereby  injury  occurs,  six  years,  running  from  the 
time  of  his  neglect,  will  bar  the  action,  although  the  injury  has 
occurred  within  the  six.  (z) 

The  holder  of  a  foreign  bill  acquires  a  right  of  action,  as 
against  the  drawer,  immediately  on  non-acceptance,  protest, 
and  notice ;  and  the  statute  then  begins  to  run  against  him ; 
and,  therefore,  if  he  afterwards  pays  the  bill  when  due,  he  has 
not  six  years  from  that  payment  in  which  he  may  bring  his 
action,  (a)  It  has  been  said,  obiter,  in  New  York,  that  a  sec- 
ond indorser  who  sues  a  prior  indorser  for  money  paid  on  a  note, 
but  who  has  not  paid  the  note  and  brought  his  action  upon  it, 
cannot  maintain  his  action,  if  the  statute  has  run  in  favor  of  the 
defendant,  and  against  the  holder  of  the  note,  (b) 

*If  money  be  payable  by  instalments,  the  statute  begins  to 
run  as  to  each  instalment  from  the  time  when  it  becomes  due ; 
but  if  there  be  an  agreement  that  upon  default  as  to  any  one, 
all  then  unpaid  shall  become  payable,  the  statute  begins  to  run 
as  to  all,  upon  any  default,  (c) 

If  the  demand  arise  from  the  imperfect  execution  of  a  con- 
tract to  do  certain  work,  in  a  certain  way,  and  within  a  certain 
time,  it  is  said  that  the  six  years  begin  to  run  from  the  time 
when  the  work  was  to  have  been  completed,  and  not  from  the 

{x}  Arjrall  V.  Brj-ant,  1  Sandf.  98  ;  Smith  commencement  of  the  action  by  B  against 
V.  Fox,  6  Hare,  386.  And  see  cases  cited  A,  yet  that  tiie  breach  of  the  contract  bav- 
in preceding  note.  ing  occurred  more  than  six  years  before 

((/)  Thus,  where  A,  under  a  contract  to  that  period,  A  might  properly  plead  actio 

deliver   spring-wheat,  had  delivered  to  B  non  accrevit   infra  sex  annos.     Battley  v. 

winter-wheat,  and  B,  having  again  sold  the  Faulkner,  3  B.  &  iMd.  289. 
same  as  spring-wheat,  had  in  consequence         {z)  Sinclair  v.  The  Bank  of  So.  Car.  2 

been  compelled,  after  a  suit  in  Scotland,  Strobh.  344.     And  see  cases  cited  supra, 

which  lasted  many  years,  to  pay  damages  n.  [u). 

to   the   vendee,    and   afterwards  brought         (a)  Whitehead  v.  Walker,  9  M.  &  W. 

an  action  of  assumpsit  against  A  for  his  506. 

breach    of    contract,  alleging    as    sjjccial         (b)  Wright   i\  Butler,   6    Wend.    284. 

damage,  the  damages  so  recovered,  it  was  And  see  Barker  v.  Cassidy,  16  Barb.  177. 
held,  that   although  such  special  damage         (c)  Hemp  v.  Garland,  4  Q.  B.  519. 
had  occurred  witliin  six  years  before  the 
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time  when  the  plaintiff  had   received  actual  damage  from  the 
imperfect  execution  of  the  work,  (d) 

It  would  seem,  both  from  English  and  Arnerican  authority, 
that  the  statute  does  not  begin  to  run  against  the  claim  of  an 
attorney,  for  professional  services,  until  he  no  longer  acts  in 
that  matter  as  attorney ;  {e)  but  he  may  terminate  his  profes- 
sional relation  at  his  own  pleasure,  (if  he  thereby  does  no 
wrong  to  his  client,)  and  demand  payment  of  his  bill ;  and  the 
statute  then  begins  to  run.  (/)  So  it  would  undoubtedly  be,  if 
the  services  were  in  any  way  brought  to  an  end,  although  no 
demand  were  made ;  because  (except  that,  in  England,  the  rule 
requiring  a  delivery  of  the  signed  bill  one  month  before  suit, 
might  prevent  it)  he  could  bring  an  action  for  his  services  at 
once. 


SECTION    VII. 

OF   THE   STATUTE   EXCEPTIONS   AND   DISABILITIES. 

The  statute  of  James  provides,  that  if  the  plaintiff,  at  the 
time  when  the  cause  of  action  accrues,  is  within  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  feme  covert,  non  compos  7)ientis,  imprisoned,  or 
beyond  the  seas,  he  may  bring  his  action  at  any  time  within 
six  years  after  the  disability  ceases  or  is  removed. 

*If,  therefore,  either  of  these  disabilities  exists,  when  the  cause 
of  action  arises,  then,  so  long  as  it  exists,  the  statute  does  not 
run  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  disability  is  removed,  the  statute  begins 
to  run.  (/) 

In  general,  if  the  statute  begins  to  run,  its  operation  cannot 
afterwards  be  arrested,  (g-)     Thus,  if  the  disability  should  not 

(d)  K:iiikin  v.  Woodworte,  3  Pcnn.  48.  of  ii  debt  due  for  necessaries  is  effective, 

((■)  Harris  v.  Osliourn,  2  Cr.  &  M.  629  ;  for  the  puri)Ose  of  takin;;  the  dcl)t  out  of 
Nicholls  V.  Wilson,  11  M.  &  W.  106;  the  operation  of  the  statute.  Williams  v. 
Wiiitehcad  v.  J>onl,  U  E.  L.  &  Va].  .587  ;  Smith,  28  K.  L.  &  E.  276. 
Kothery  v.  MuniiiiiKS,  1  H.  &  Ad.  15;  (r/)  Smith  r.  llill,  1  Wils.  1.34 ;  Grayw. 
Phillips  ".  Broadley,  'J  Q.  H.  744  ;  Foster  Mcndez,  Stranj^^c,  .556  ;  Kuff ;;.  Bull,  7  H. 
V.  Jack,  1  Watts,  .334;  Jones  v.  Lewis,  11  &  Johns.  14  ;  Youii;;  r.  Mackall,  4  Mary- 
Texas,  359.  land,  362  ;  Coventry  v.  Atherton,  9  Ohio, 

(  /)    Vaiisandau    r.    IJrownc,    9   Bing.  34  ;  I'endergrast  r.  Foley,  8  Geo.  1  ;  Stew- 

402.  art  v.  Spcdden,  5  Maryl.  433. 

( //')  An  acknowledgment  hy  an  infant 
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exist  when  the  cause  of  action  arose,  but  should  begin  one 
month  afterwards,  and  remain,  as  if  the  creditor  should  go 
abroad  and  not  return,  the  statute  runs  in  the  same  way  as  if 
the  disability  never  existed.  So  if  it  exists  when  the  cause  of 
action  begins,  and  is  afterwards  removed,  although  temporarily, 
the  statute  begins  to  run  as  soon  as  the  disability  is  removed, 
and  then  continues.  And  it  has  been  held,  not  only  that  if  the 
creditor  returns  to  his  home  for  a  short  time,  and  then  goes 
abroad  again,  and  remains  there,  the  statute  begins  to  operate; 
but  if  there  be  joint  creditors,  who  were  abroad  when  the  cause 
of  action  accrued,  and  one  of  them  returned  home,  the  six  years 
begin  as  to  all  from  such  return,  (h) 

If  several  disabilities  coexist  when  the  right  of  action  ac- 
crues, the  statute  does  not  begin  to  run  until  all  are  removed,  [i) 
But  if  there  exists  but  one  disability  at  the  time  when  the  cause 
of  action  accrues,  other  disabilities,  arising  afterwards,  cannot 
be  tacked  to  the  first,  so  as  to  extend  the  time  of  limitation,  (j) 

But  it  is  obvious  that  an  action  cannot  be  brought  if  the 
defendant  cannot  be  reached,  any  more  than  if  the  plaintiff  can- 
not act.  And,  therefore,  the  statute  of  the  fourth  of  Anne,  ch. 
16,  s.  19,  provides  that  if  any  person  against  whom  there  shall 
be  a  cause  .of  action,  shall,  at  the  time  when  such  cause  *of 
action  accrues,  be  beyond  the  seas,  then  the  action  may  be 
brought  at  any  time  within  six  years  after  his  return.  This 
statute  also  has  been  substantially  reenacted  here.  In  England 
it  seems  to  have  been  held  that  if  the  debtor  returns  but  for  a 
few  days,  and  his  return  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  creditor,  the 
statute  begins  to  run  from  the  date  of  his  return,  (k)  But  it 
has  been  held  here,  that  if  the  debtor  come  back  within  the 
jurisdiction  and  remain  some  weeks,  but  hide  himself,  so  that 

(A)    Peny   v.   Jackson,  4  T.  R.  516;         {j)   Demarest  v.  Wynkoop,  3  Johns. 

Marsteller  v.   M'Clean,    7    Cranch,  156;  Ch.    129;  Jackson  v.  Wheat,  18  Johns. 

Henry  •lY    Means,   2    Hill,    (S.   C.)  328;  40  ;  Eafjer  i;.  The  Commonweahh,  4  Mass. 

Eiggs  V.  Dooley,  7  B.  Monr.  236  ;  Wells  182  ;  Dease  v.  Jones,  23  Mississippi,  133  ; 

I).  Ragland,  1  Swan,  501.     But  see  contra,  Doe  d.  Caldwell  v.  Thorp,  8  Ala.  253; 

Gourdine  v.  Graham,  1  Brevai-d,  329.  Mercer  v.  Selden,  1  How!  37;  Bradstreet 

(/)  Demarest  y.  Wynkoop,  3  Johns.  Ch.  r.  Clarke,   12  Wend.  602;  Scott  v.  Had- 

129;  Jackson  v.   Johnson,    5    Cow.  74;  dock,  11  Geo.  258. 

Butler  V.  Howe,  13  Maine,  397  ;  Dugan         (k)  See  Gregory  v-  Hnrrill,  5  B.  &  Cr. 

V.  Gittings,  3  Gill,  138 ;  Scott  v.  Haddock,  341 ;  Holl  v.  Hadley,  2  Ad.  &  El.  758. 
11  Geo.  258. 
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the  creditor  has  not  actually  an  opportunity  of  suing  him,  this 
return  does  not  satisfy  the  purpose  of  the  statute,  and  the  six 
years  do  not  begin.  (/)  It  has  further  been  held  here,  that  in 
order  to  put  the  statute  in  operation,  the  defendant  is  bound  to 
show,  either  that  the  plaintiff  knew  of  his  return,  so  as  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  arrest  him,  or  that  his  return  was  so  pub- 
lic as  to  amount  to  constructive  notice  or  knowledge,  and  to 
raise  the  presumption  tiiat  if  the  plaintiff  had  used  ordinary 
diligence,  the  defendant  might  have  been  arrested,  (m) 

*A  question  has  been  made  whether  the  exception  in  the 
statute,  in  reference  to  absentees,  extends  to  foreigners,  or  those 
who  have  resided  altogether  out  of  the  State  or  country,  as  well 
as  to  citizens  who  may  be  absent  for  a  time.  And  it  has  been 
contended  that  the  word  "  return  "  required  that  the  exception 


(/)  White  V.  Bailey,  3  Mass.  271.  So 
the  Su]ireme  Court  of  New  York  in  Fow- 
ler r.  Hunt,  10  Johns.  464,  declared  that, 
"  The  coming  from  abroad  must  not  be 
clandestine,  and  with  an  intent  to  defraud 
the  creditor  by  setting  the  statute  in  opera- 
tion and  then  departing.  It  must  be  so 
public,  and  under  such  circumstances,  as 
to  give  the  creditor  an  opportunity,  by  the 
use  of  ordinary  diligence  and  due  means, 
of  arresting  the  debtor."  So  in  Hysinger 
V.  Baltzelis,  3  Gill  &  Johns.  158,  where 
the  cause  of  action  accmed  in  October, 
1822,  when  the  defendant  was  a  resident 
of  another  State,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
defendant  was  in  Baltimore,  where  the 
plaintiff  resided,  in  April,  1823,  "pur- 
chased other  gooils  from  the  plaintiff,  and 
remained  there  for  two  days,"  it  was  held, 
that  the  statute  did  not  begin  to  run,  be- 
cause it  did  not  appear  at  what  time 
during  those  two  days,  t!ie  defendant 
made  his  purchase  ;  nor  whether  the  plain- 
tiff had  an  op])ortunity  to  sue  out  a  writ 
against  hini  with  effect.  And  Martin,  J., 
said  :  "  It  might  l»e  true  tlie  defendant 
wa.s  in  lialtiinorc  for  two  days,  and  that 
lie  jHirchiised  goods  from  the  jilaintiffs,  yet 
if  their  knowledge  of  his  l)eing  there  arose 
Hoh'lji  from  tlie  purchase  made,  and  that 
purchase  was  made  immcdiafi'li/  before  tlie 
defendant  left  the  city,  that  would  not 
afford  them  an  opiiortiinity  to  sue  out  a 
writ  with  effect.  If  it  liad  licen  stat(Ml, 
that  tiie  defciiriant  was  in  lidltiniore  for 
two  days,  and  that_  tlie  i)hiintifl's  knew  he 
was   tliere  for  that   spara   of  time,    larhcs 
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might  be  imputed  to  them  ;  but  this  is  not 
stated,  and  the  court  could  not  infer  it." 
And  see  further,  State  Bank  v.  Seawell, 
18  Ala.  616;  Bvrne  v.  Crowninshield,  1 
Pick.  263 ;  Howell  v.  Burnet,  11  Geo.  303; 
Alexander  v.  Burnet,  .5  Rich.  189;  Dorr 
V.  Swartwout,  1  Blatcli.  179;  Randall  v. 
Wilkins,  4  Denio,  .577. 

(wi)  Little  V.  Blunt,  16  Pick.  359.  In 
Mazozon  v.  Foot,  1  Aikens,  282,  Skinner, 
C.  J.,  said  :  "  It  cannot  be  supposed,  nor 
does  the  defendant  insist,  that  every  com- 
ing or  return  into  the  -State,  would  set  the 
statute  in  operation.  He  admits  it  must 
be  such,  as  tliat  by  due  diligence  the  cred- 
itor might  cause  an  arrest.  If  the  debtor 
should  remove  or  return  to  the  State  pub- 
licly, and  with  a  view  to  dwell  and  per- 
manently reside  within  its  jurisdiction, 
although  in  an  extreme  part  from  the 
place  of  his  former  residence,  or  that  of 
the  creditor,  this  would  undoubtedly  bring 
the  case,  by  a  correct  construction  of  the 
statute,  within  its  operation,  though  the 
creditor  should  have  no  knowledge  of  his 
return.  So  too,  if  the  delator,  having  no 
intention  to  reside  here,  comes  or  returns 
into  the  State,  and  this  is  known  to  the 
creditor,  and  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
arrest  the  I>ody,  the  case  is  brought 
within  the  statute.  In  the  latter  case,  it 
is  nec(>ssary  the  (auditor  slunild  be  apjiriscd 
of  bis  debtor's  liciiig  within  tln^  Jurisdiction 
of  the  State."  And  see  Hill  r.  Jicllows, 
15  Verm.  727;  Didier  v.  Davison,  2 
Sandf.  Ch.  61.  But  sec,  contra,  Stato 
Bank  r.  Seawell,  18  Ala.  616. 
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should  be  confined  to  the  latter  class.  But  the  contrary  is  well 
settled  both  here  and  in  England,  (it)  And  it  seems  that  this 
exception  to  the  statute  of  limitations  applies  to  foreigners,  even 
where  they  have  an  agent  residing  in  the  State  where  the  suit 
is  brought,  (o)  Where  the  debtor  is  a  resident  of  the  State  or 
country  at  the  time  the  cause  of  action  accrues,  and  until  his 
death,  the  statute  of  limitations  commences  running  only  from 
the  time  of  granting  letters  of  administration  on  his  estate,  (p) 

In  New  England,  where  attachment  by  mesne  process  pre- 
vailed, it  was  formerly  very  generally  provided  that  if  the 
defendant  had  left  property  within  the  State,  this  clause  did  not 
operate,  because  the  action  could  be  begun  and  kept  alive  by 
attachment.  And  under  this  provision  it  was  held  that  real 
estate  was  such  property,  and  prevented  the  operation  of  this 
section,  although  under  attachment  for  more  than  *its  value,  (q) 
Because  the  action  could  still  be  kept  alive,  and  perhaps  the 
first  attachment  might  be  defeated.  But  this  clause,  respecting 
property,  is  now,  in  some  cases,  omitted,  (r)  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  provided,  that  if,  after  the  action  accrues,  the  defend- 
ant shall  be  absent  from,  and  reside  out  of  the  State,  the  time 
of  his  absence  shall  not  be  taken  as  any  part  of  the  time  limited 
for  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Under  this  clause  the 
question  has  arisen  whether  successive  absences  can  be  accu- 
mulated, and  the  aggregate  deducted  from  the  time   elapsed 


(w)  Thus,    in    Kuggles    v.    Kecler,   3  Strithorst  v.  Graeme,  3  Wils.  145,  2  Wm. 

•Johns.  261,  Kent,  C.  J.,  said:  "Whether  BI.  723;  Lafonde  v.  Ruddock,  24  E.  L. 

the  defendant  be  a  resident  of  this  State,  «&  E.  239  ;  King  v.  Lane,  7  Missouri,  241 ; 

and  only  absent  for  a  time,  or  whether  he  Tagart  v.  The  State  of  Indiana,  15  id. 

resides  altogether  out  of  the  State,  is  im-  209  ;  Alexander  r.  Burnet,  5  Eich.  189; 

material.     He  is  equally  within  the  pro-  Estis  v.  Rawlins,  5  How.  Miss.  258  ;  Hall 

viso.     If  the  cause  of  aotion  arose  out  of  i'.    Little,    14    Mass.    203  ;    Dunning    v. 

the  State,  it  is  sufficient  to  save  the  statute  Chamberlin,   6    Verm.    127;    Graves   v. 

from  r.unning  in  favor  of  tlie  party  to  be  Weeks,  19  id.  178  ;  Chomqua  i\  Mason, 

charged,  until  he  comes  within  our  juris-  1  Gall.  342.     But  see,  contra,  Snoddy  v- 

diction.     This  has  been  the  uniform  con-  Cage,  5  Texas,  106  ;  Moore  i".  Hendrick, 

struction  of  the  Enijlish  statutes,  which  8  id.  253. 

also  speak  of  the  return  from  beyond  seas  (o)  Wilson  v.  Appleton,  17  ^lass.  180. 

of  the  party  so  absent.     The  word  return  (p)  Benjamin  i'.  I)e  Groot,  1  Denio,  151  ; 

has  never  been  construed  to  confine  the  Christophers  v.  Garr,  2  Seld.  CI  ;  Davis 

proviso  to  En(jlishmen,  who  went  abroad  v.  Garr,  id.  124;  Douglas  v.  Forrest,  4 

occasionally.     The   exception    has    been  Bing.  686. 

considered    as    general,    and    extending  (q)  Byrne  v.    Crowninshield,   1    Pick, 

equally  to  foreigners  who   reside  always  263. 

abroad."    And  see,  to  the   same  etfect,  (r)  See  Mass.  Rev.  St.  c.  120,  §  9. 
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after  the  accruing  of  the  cause  of  action  ;  or  whether  the  statute 
provides  only  for  a  single  departure  and  return,  after  which  it 
continues  to  run,  notwithstanding  any  subsequent  departure. 
And  this  question  has  been  decided  differently  in  different 
States,  (s)  The  question  has  also  arisen,  whether  this  clause 
contemplates  temporary  absences,  or  only  such  as  result  from  a 
permanent  change  of  residence.  And  upon  this  question  also 
learned  courts  have  differed,  (i) 

It  has  been  recently  held  in  England,  that  if  there  be  several 
defendants,  and  some  of  them  are  abroad,  and  some  at  home, 
the  statute  does  not  begin  to  run  in  regard  to  any  who  are  at 
home,  until  all  are  within  reach  of  suit,  (w)  For  although,  if 
one  of  several  co-plaintiffs  is  within  seas,  the  statute  runs,  be- 
cause one  plaintiff  can  use  the  names  of  the  others  in  his  action, 
it  is  otherwise  as  to  co-defendants.  The  plaintiff  can  sue  those 
only  who  are  within  reach ;  and  if  compelled  to  sue  them,  he 
may  have  a  judgment  against  *insolvent  persons,  which  satisfies 
his  claim  and  destroys  his  remedy  against  solvent  debtors. 

The  expression  "  beyond  the  seas  "  in  the  English  statute,  is 
repeated  in  some  of  the  American  statutes  ;  and  in  others,  such 
phrases  as  "  beyond  sea,"  "  over  the  sea,"  "  out  of  the  country," 
"  out  of  the  State,"  are  used  in  its  stead,  but  for  an  equivalent 
purpose.  These  phrases  are  generally  construed  to  mean,  out 
of  the  State  or  jurisdiction  where  the  case  is  tried;  (v)  but  our 


(s)  In  New  York  it  has  been  held,  that  York,  held  that,  in  order  to  interrupt  the 

the  statute  ))rovicle.s  for  only  a  single  de-  running  of  the  statute,  it  is  not  sufficient 

))arturc    and    return.     Cole   v.  Jessup,  2  to  j)rove  that  the  debtor,  after  the  cause  of 

liarl).  .'iO'J  ;  Dorr  r.  Swartwout,  1  Blatch.  action  accrued,  from  time  to  time  departed 

179.     But   tlie   contrary  has   since   been  and  was  repeatedly  absent  from  the  State  ; 

decided  in  New  Hampshire.     Oilman  v.  he  must  be  shown  to  have  departed  from, 

Cutts,  3  Fost.  376.     And  sec  Smith  v.  and  resided  out  of,  the  State.     Drew  v. 

The  Heirs  of  Bond,  8  Ala.  386;  Chenot  Drew,  37  Me.  389;  Varncy  v.  Grows,  id. 

V.  Lefevre,  3  Gilm.  637.  306. 

(t)  In   the   case   of  Gilman   v.   Cutts,         (u)  Fannin  v.  Anderson,  7  Q.  B.  811. 

gupra,  tii('  Su|)erior  Court  of  New  Hamp-  And  see  Townes  v.  Mead,  29  E.  L.  &  E. 

sliire   held,  that   every  absence    from    the  271. 

State,  wlietlicr  temporary  or  otherwise,  if         [v]  Galusha  v.  Cobleigh,  13  N.  H.  79  ; 

it  be  huch  that  the  creditin-  cannot,  during  Field  v.  Dickinson,  3  Bike,  409  ;  Wake- 

tlie  time  of  its   continnaiicc,   make   legal  field  v.  Smart,  3  I'vUg.  (Ark.)  488;  Rich- 

acrvice  upon  the  <l(litor,  must  In-  reckoned,  ardson  ?;.  Kichardson,  6  Ohio,  125  ;  Ban- 

And    see    Vaiilaniliiigham    u.    Huston,   4  coast   v.    Addison,    1    II.    &  John.  3.')0 ; 

Gilm.  l^.').     But  in  Wheeler  v.  Webster,  Forbes  v.  Foot,  2  McCord,  331  ;  Murray 

1  K.  D.  Smith,  I,  the  (;(»iirt  of  Common  v.  Baker,  3  Wheat.  541 ;  Shelby  v.  Guy, 

Pleas  (or  tin;  City  and    Countv   of  New  11  id.  361. 
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notes  will  show  that  there  is  much  authority  for  construing  any 
such  phrase  as  meaning  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  (iv) 

There  is  some  uncertainty  whether  it  is  a  good  defence  at 
law  against  the  operation  of  the  statute,  when  an  action  is 
grounded  upon  a  fraud  committed  more  than  six  years  before, 
that  it  was  not  discovered  until  within  six  years.  There  is  no 
exception  against  fraud  in  the  English  statute  ;  nor  is  such  an 
exception  generally  made  in  this  country.  And  although  in 
equity,  this  would  remove  the  bar  of  the  statute,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  {x)  there  is  some  difficulty  in  giving  effect  to 
it  at  law.  Nevertheless,  the  prevailing  rule  in  this  country  pre- 
vents the  six  years  from  beginning  to  run,  even  at  law,  until  the 
fraud  is  discovered  by  the  plaintiff;  {//)  but  our  notes  will  show 
that  there  is  much  diversity  in  the  decisions  on  this  subject. 


*SECTION    VIII. 

THAT  THE  STATUTE  AFFECTS  THE  REMEDY  ONLY,  AND  NOT  THE 

DEBT. 

The  statute  only  declares  that  "  no  action  shall  be  main- 
tained ;  "  but  not  that  the  cause  of  action  is  made  void.  Hence, 
although  the  remedy  by  action  is  lost,  a  lien  is  not  lost.  If  one 
holds  a  note  against  which  the  statute  has  run,  and  also  a  mort- 
gage or  pledge  of  real  or  personal  property  to  secure  it,  he  can- 

(w)  Thus,  in  Pennsylyania,  the  term  Conyers  v.  Kenans,  4  Geo.  308 ;  Persons 
"  beyond  the  seas  "  is  construed  to  mean  v.  Jones,  12  id.  371  ;  The  First  Massa- 
without  the  Hmits  of  the  United  States,  chusetts  Turnpike  Corp.  r.  Field,  3  Mass. 
Thurston  v.  Fisiier,  9  S.  &  K.  288.  Also  201  ;  Homer  v.  Fish,  1  Pick.  435  ;  Pen- 
in  North  Carolina.  "NVhitlocke  v.  Walton,  nock  v.  Freeman,  1  Watts,  401  ;  Harrell 
2  Murphy,  23  ;  Earle  v.  Dickson,  1  Dev.  i\  Kelly,  2  McCord,  426.  But  see,  contra, 
16.  And  in  Missouri.  Marvin  v.  Bates,  Troup  v.  Smith,  20  Johns.  33  ;  Leonard 
13  Missouri,  217  ;  Fackler  v.  Fackler,  14  v.  Pitney,  5  Wend.  30  ;  Allen  r.  ]\lille,  17 
id.  431.  id.  202  ;  Smith  v.  Bishop,  9  Venn.  110; 

(x)  Mayne  v.  Griswold,  3  Sa«df.  463  ;  Lewis  v.  Houston,  1 1  Texas,  642 ;  Par- 
Kane  V.  Bloodgood,  7  Johns.  Ch.  90,  122;  ham  v.  McCravy,  6  Eich.  Equity-,  140; 
Stocks  V.  Van  Leonard,  8  Geo.  511  ;  McLure  v.  Ashby,  7  id.  430.  And  see 
Charter  r».  Trevelyan,  11  CI.  &  Fin.  714;  the  late  English  case  of  Imperial  Gas 
Blair  v.  Bromley,  5  Hare,  542.  Light  &  Coke  Co.  v.  London  Gas  Light 

{y)  Sherwood  v.  Sutton,  5  Mason,  143  ;  Co.  26  E.  L.  &  E.  425,  and  editor's  note. 
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not  sue  the  note,  but  he  can  take,  or  hold  possession  of  the 
property,  and  sell  it,  if  it  be  personal,  with  proper  precautions, 
or  have  a  bill  in  equity,  to  foreclose  his  mortgage.  And  if  his 
lien,  whatever  it  be,  fails  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  note, 
he  loses  the  remainder,  because  he  can  have  no  action  upon  it, 
although  he  may  have  proper  process  founded  upon  the  debt 
and  the  security,  to  establish  his  lien,  and  make  it  available  in 
payment  of  the  debt,  (z) 


(z)  Spears  v.  Hartley,  3  Esp.  81  ;  Quan- 
tock  I'.  England,  5  Buit.  2628 ;  Williams 
V.  Jones,  13  East,  439 ;  Chappie  i\  Diirs- 
ton,  1  C.  &  J.  1 ;  Mavor  v.  Pyne,  2  C. 
&  P.  91  ;  Higgins  v.  Scott,  2  B.  &  Ad. 
413  ;  Mayor,"&c.,  of  N.  Y.  v.  Colgate,  2 
Duer,  1  ;  S.  C  2  Kern.  140.     The  early 
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cases  of  Draper  v.  Glassop,  1  Lord  Ray- 
mond, 153,  and  Anon.  Salkeld,  278, 
which  were  decided  upon  the  ground  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  destroyed  the 
debt  as  well  as  the  remedy,  have  now  no 
authority. 
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*CHAPTER    VI. 

OF   INTEREST  AND   USURY. 

Sect.  1. —  Of  interest,  and  when  it  is  recoverable. 

Originally,  the  word  usury  meant  any  money  received  for 
the  use  of  other  money.  Whether  it  were  more  or  less,  such 
taking  was  thought  to  be  unlawful,  or,  at  least,  immoral.  In 
modern  times,  a  moderate  payment  for  the  use  of  money  has 
been  held  to  be  lawful ;  and  to  this  the  name  of  interest  is  given ; 
or  rather  such  payment  of  money  for  the  use  of  money,  whether 
it  be  more  or  less,  is  now  called  interest,  while  the  word  usury 
is  now  confined  to  the  taking  of  more  than  the  law  allows. 

Now,  and  for  some  generations,  the  law  of  England  and  of 
this  country  not  only  permits  parties  to  bargain  for  a  certain 
rate  of  interest,  and  enforces  that  bargain,  but  it  makes  it  for 
them,  in  many  cases;  that  is,  where  it  is  certain  that  money 
ought  now  to  be  paid,  and  ought  to  have  been  paid  long  since, 
the  law,  in  general,  implies  conclusively  that  for  the  delay  in 
the  payment  of  the  money,  the  debtor  promised  to  pay  legal 
interest,  (a) 

This  interest  is  allowed  on  money  withheld,  if  not  on  the 
ground  of  some  contract,  express  or  implied,  to  pay  it,  then  as 
damages  for  default  in  retaining  the  money  which  belongs  to 
another.  The  contract  may  be  implied  from  the  usage  of  a 
place,  or  of  a  trade,  [h)  or  from  the. course  of  dealing  between 
the  parties,  {bb)  or  from  the  practice  of  one  party  if  that  be 
known  to  the  other  party,  (c) 

(a)   Selleek'  v.    French,  1    Conn.   32  ;  Koons  v.  Miller,  3  W.  &  S.  271 ;  Watt  v. 

Keid  V.  Renssehicr  Glass  Factory,  3  Cow.  Hocli,  25  Penn.  St.  Rej).  411. 

393,  5  id.  587  ;  Dodge  v.  Perkins,  9  Pick.  [hh)  Easterly  i-.  Cole,  3   Comst.  502,  1 

368.     And   see    Kennedy  v.  Barnwell,  7  Barb.  235.      '                   • 

Eich.  Law,  124.  (c)  M'AUistcr  v.  Eeab,  4  Wend.  483,  8 

(6)  Meech    v.    Smith,    7   Wend.   315;  Wend.  109 ;  Easterly  r.  Cole,  snp-a. 
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Among  the  cases  in  which  interest  has  been  allowed  for  the 
detention  of  a  debt,  the  following  may  be  considered  the  most 
important:  In  an  action  of  debt  on  a  judgment,  {d)  *or  an  ac- 
count liquidated,  (e)  For  goods  sold,  interest  accrues  after  the 
day  of  payment.  (/)  On  an  unsettled  claim,  after  a  demand 
of  payment,  (g-)  For  rent  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed  time,  interest  is 
payable  from  the  time  the  rent  becomes  due,  (h)  even  if  it  be 
payable  in  specific  articles.  (/)  For  money  paid  for  the  use  of 
another,  interest  is  due  from  the  time  of  payment,  {j )  So  it 
has  been  held  in  cases  of  money  lent,  (k)  If  the  money  is  due 
now,  but  not  payable  until  some  act  of  the  promisee,  as  if  pay- 
able on  demand,  then  that  act  must  take  place  before  any  claim 
for  interest  can  accrue.  (/) 

In  England,  the  weight  of  authority  would  seem  to  estab- 
lish a  ditl'erent  rule ;  namely,  that  interest  should  not  be  added 
in  the  amount  of  damages,  unless  there  be  a  distinct  contract 
to  pay  interest ;  (??»)  but  there,  also,  this  contract  may  be  im- 


(d)  Klock  V.  Rol)inson,  22  "Wend.  157  ; 
Prescott  I'.  Parker,  4  Mass.  170;  Gwiim 
V.  Whitaker,  1  II.  &  J.  754  ;  Hod;j;(lo7i  v. 
Hodfrilon,  2  N.  H.  169.  And  see  Nelson 
V.  Pelder,  7  Rich.  Equity,  395. 

(e)  Blaney  v.  llen<lrick,  3  Wils.  205  ; 
Walden  i\  Slierhiirne,  15  Jolins.  409, 
424  ;  Liotard  v.  Graves,  3  Gaines,  226, 
234;  Elliott  v.  Minott,  2  McCord,  125. 

(/)  Crawford  v.  Willin-  4  I^allas, 
286,  289;  liate  t\  Burr,  4  Harrington, 
i;3();  Porter  v.  Munj^er,  22  Vt.  191  ;  Eas- 
terly I-.  Cole,  3  Conist.  502. 

(V)  Mclivainc  r.  Wilkins,  12  N.  H. 
474 ;  (jramniel  v.  Skiinier,  2  Gall.  45 ; 
Barnard  V.  Bartliolouiew,  22  Piek.  291. 
See  Goff  V.  lieJiohotli,  2  Cush.  475;  Pur- 
dy  V.  Pliilips,  1  Kernan,  406. 

(/;)  Clark  0.  I'.arlow,  4  Johns.  183; 
Willianis  v.  Slieriiian,  7  Wend.  109  ; 
Dennisoii  v.  Lee,  C  G.  &  .T.  383  ;  Elkin  v. 
Moore,  6  B.  Mon.  462 ;  Buek   v.    Fisher, 

4  Whart.  516. 

(/)  Lusli  /•.  llnisc,  4  AVend.  313;  Van 
Rensselaer  r.  Jewett,  5  Denio,  135,  H.  C 
2  (.'oiiist.  I.'{5;  Van  l{eiisselaer  v.  .Jones, 
2  I5arli.  643.     But  see  I'liilips  r.  Williams, 

5  Graft.  259  ;  Dana  v.  Fiedler,  2  Kern.  40. 

(/)  (;ihhs  V.  Bryant,  1  I'iek.  118;  Sims 
V.  Willin;:,  K  fl.  *&  ]{.  103;  (ioodioe  v. 
Clay,  6  B.Mon.  236;  Reid  r.  l{cnsse!aer 
GluKS  Fa(aory,  2  Cow.  393,  5  id.  587. 
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(k)  Dilworth  v.  Sinderling,  1  Binney, 
488 ;  Liotard  r.  Graves,  3  Caines,  226  ; 
Reid  V.  Rensselaer  Glass  Factory ;  but 
in  IIubl)ard  v.  Charlestowai  Branch  R.  R. 
Co.,  11  Met.  124,  where  a  jjaity  had  over- 
drawn money  at  a  bank  by  mistake,  it  was 
held  that  interest  could  not  be  recovered 
until  after  demand  made  or  some  default 
in  payment.  See  Simonds  v.  Walter,  1 
McCord,  97 ;  King  i'.  Diehl,  9  S.  &  R. 
409.  See  1  American  Leading  Cases, 
341,  where  in  a  note  under  Selleck  v. 
French,  the  whole  subject  of  interest  is 
thoroughly  considered. 

(/)  Jacobs  V.  Adams,  1  Dallas,  52 ; 
Hunt  V.  Nevcrs,  1 5  Pick.  500  ;  Breyfogle 
V.  Beckley,  16  S.  &  R.  264;  Nels'on  v. 
Cartmel,  6  Dana,  7  ;  Henderson  v.  Blan- 
chard,  4  La.  Ann.  23  ;  Livermore  ?-.  Rand, 
(5  Fost.  85;  Ilantz  r.  The  York  Bank,  21 
Penii.  St.  Reports,  291.  And  sec  Purdy 
V.  Pliilips,  1  Kern.  406. 

(w )  I)e  Bernales  (■.  Fuller,  2  Camp.  426  ; 
Attwood  ('.  Tayha-,  1  M.  &  (}.  279,  note. 
In  l)e  Ilavillaiid  r.  Bowerliank,  1  Camp. 
50,  Lord  Kl/iiihonmijli  said,  that  "  He 
thought,  that  where  money  of  the  jdain- 
tilf  had  come  to  tlu^  hands  of  the  defend- 
ant, to  estalilish  a  right  to  interest  ujion  it, 
tlicrc  should  either  l)c  a  specific  agree- 
ment to  that  eH'eet,  or  something  should 
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plied  *from  the  visage  of  trade,  or  from  other  circumstances,  (n) 
In  this  country,  the  rule  seems  to  be  well  established,  that 
whoever  receives  money  not  his  own  and  detains  it  from  the 
owner  unlawfully,  must  pay  interest  therefor.  Hence  a  public 
officer  retaining  money  wrongfully  is  chargeable  with  interest 
during  the  time  of  such  wrongful  detainer,  (o)  So  an  agent 
unreasonably  neglecting  to  inform  his  principal  of  the  receipt 
of  money,  is  liable  for  the  interest  from  the  time  when  he 
should  have  communicated  such  information,  (p)  But  an  agent 
is  not  generally  liable  for  interest  on  funds  in  his  hands,  unless 
he  uses  them,  or  is  in  default  in  accounting  for  them,  (q)  In- 
terest is  recoverable  on  money  fraudulently  obtained  and  with- 
held. (/•) 

Generally,  where  unliquidated  damages  are  demanded,  in- 
terest is  not  payable  ;  nor  is  it  in  actions  grounded  on  tort. 
But  even  in  these  actions,  it  is  true  that  interest  is  excluded 
in  name  rather  than  fact.  That  is,  the  jury  may  make  use  of 
it  in  their  own  estimate  of  damages,  if  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  lead  to  the  inference  that  there  was  a  contract  or 
understanding  that  interest  should  be  paid,  or,  if  they  should 
be  satisfied  that  the  plaintiff  would  not  be  adequately  and 
justly  compensated  or  indemnified  without  the  allowance  of 
interest,  (s) 

appear  from  which  a  promise  to  pay  in-  Bragg,  15  East,  226,  per  Jjord  Ellenbor- 

terest  might  be  inferred,  or  proof  should  ough;  Boddam  ?'.  Kiley,  2  Bro.  C.  R.  2 ; 

be  given  of  the  money  being  used."     In  Mountford  v.  Willcs,  2  B.  &,^.  337. 
Calton    i\   Bragg,    15   East,    223,   Lord         (o)  Commonwealth  v.   Crevor,  3  Bin- 

Ellenborotigk   said,   "Lord   Mansfield  sat  ney,.  123;    Crane   i\  Dygert,   4    Wend, 

herefor  upwards  of  thirty  years;  Lord /vTen-  675;    People  v.  Gasherie,  9  Johns.    71; 

yon  for  above  thirteen  years,  and  I  have  Hudson  r.  Tenney,  6  N.  H.  456. 
now  sat  here  for  more  than  nine  years ;  and         (p)  Dodge  v.  Perkins,  9  Pick.  368. 
during  this  long  course  of  time,  no  case  has         (q)  Ellery  i\  Cunningham,  1  Met.  112; 

occurred  whei"e,  upon  a  sim]ile  contract  Bedell  v.  Janney,  4  Gilman,   193;  Wil- 

of  lending,  witliout  an  agreement  for  pay-  liams  v.  Storrs,  6  Johns.  Ch.  353. 
ment  of  the  principal  at  a  certain  time,         (?•)  Wood  v.  Bobbins,  1 1   Mass.  504. 

or  for  interest   to   rim   immediately,   or  See  supra,  note  (a). 

under  special  circumstances  from  which  a         (s)  Arnott   v.  Redfern,  3  Bing.   353  ; 

contract  for  interest  was  to  be  inferred,  Dox  v.  Dcy,  3  Wend.  356 ;  Hull  r.  Cald- 

has  interest  been  ever  given."  well,   6   J.   J.    Marsh.   208  ;    Sargent  v. 

(n)  Eddowes  w.  Ilojpkins,  1  Doug.  376;  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  8  Pick.  90.     In  An- 

Moore  r.  Voughton,  1   Stark.  487  ;  Bla-  crum  v.  Slone,  2  Specrs,  594,  Frost,  J., 

ney  v.  Hcndrick,  Ji  Wils.  205,  2  W.  Bl.  in   delivering  the  opinion   of  the   court, 

761.     Where  the  principal  is  to  be  paid  said:    "The   first    [ground    of   appeal,] 

at  a  specific  time,  an  agreement  to  pay  presents  the  question  of  law,  whetiier,  in 

interest  after  that  time  is  implied.     Rob-  a  special  action  on  the  case,  in  assumpsit 

inson  v.  Bland,  2  BmT.  1086  ;  Calton  v.  on  a  warranty  of  soundness,  interest  is 
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*SECTION    II. 

what  constitutes  usury. 


The  statutes  of  usury  in  this  country  have  been  copied,  in 
substance,  but  with  more  or  less  variation  of  form,  from  the  12 


recoverable  eo  nomine.  It  is  necessary  to 
the  allowance  and  estimate  of  interest,  to 
ascertain  the  sum  due,  and  the  time  when 
payable.  Accordingly,  all  engagements 
or  acknowledgments  in  writing,  express- 
ing the  sum  due  and  the  time  of  payment, 
have  been  recognized  as  liquidated  de- 
mands, and  on  them  it  has  been  permit- 
ted to  recover  interest  by  way  of  damages. 
Interest  has  also  been  allowed  in  liabili- 
ties to  pay  money,  though  not  in  writing, 
if  the  sum  is  certain  or  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  certainty,  from  the  time  when 
either  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  or 
the  construction  of  law,  the  payment  was 
demandable.  As  in  cases  of  money  had 
and  received,  paid  for  the  use  of  another, 
or  by  mistake,  or  on  an  account  stated ; 
and  on  open  accounts  by  exjjress  agree- 
ment ;  and  when,  by  tlie  course  of  dealing 
between  the  parties  or  tlie  usage  of  trade, 
such  agreements  may  be  inferred.  The 
time  of  payment  must  also  be  determined, 
either  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  the 
course  of  dealing  between  them,  by  known 
custom,  or  the  usage  of  trade.  Thus 
open  accoulfts  do  not  l)ear  interest,  though 
the  sum  is  certain  ;  because  l)y  custom 
the  credit  is  indefinite.  But  if  tJiere  be 
an  agreement  exjjressed  or  implied,  it  is 
allowed  accordingly.  It  is  not  rccover- 
al)le  on  a  f/nurUiim  meruit,  for  work  and 
labor,  nor  i/iumtiDii  valihitt,  for  goods  sold, 
nor  on  a  vcrl):il  contract  to  pay  a  sum  cer- 
tain for  reiidri-iiig  a  service,  1  Hill,  393  ; 
nor  on  a  duc-l)ill,  payal)le  on  demand, 
though  expressed  to  l)e  for  a  loan  of 
money,  on  the  day  of  the  date,  except 
from  the  time  of  demand,  2  IJail.  276  ; 
nor  on  a  Ijahiiice  of  a  factor's  account, 
due  to  his  employer,  except  from  tlietime 
of  demand.  1  "llill,  400.  Other  cases 
might  lie  adduced  t(j  sliow  thiit  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  to  allow  interest,  eo  nomine, 
only  on  money  demands  certain  or  capa- 
ble of  being  reduced  to  certainty,  and 
payahic*  at    a    deliiiite    time,    either    ex- 
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pressly  or  impliedly.  There  may  be 
some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  its  appli- 
cation has  been  extended  by  construction 
of  law.  Thus,  on  a  breach  of  warranty, 
if  the  contract  is  rescinded  by  a  tender  of 
the  i^rojferty  to  the  seller,  indebitatus  as- 
sumpsit will  lie  for  the  price  paid,  as 
money  had  and  received  by  the  vendor  to 
the  use  of  the  vendee,  and  interest  may  be 
recovered.  And  in  covenant,  on  a  war- 
ranty of  title,  interest  may  be  found,  in 
addition  to  the  value,  for  a  total  or  partial 
eviction.  These  cases  proceed  on  the 
ground  of  a  rescission  of  contract  and  res- 
titution to  the  plaintiff  of  the  price  paidT 
But  a  special  assumpsit,  on  a  warranty  of 
soundness,  for  damages,  is  subject  to  the 
rule  governing  actions  sounding  in  dam- 
ages, that  interest  is  riot  recoverable  eo 
nomine.  In  Holmes  i\  Misroon,  1  So. 
Car.  21,  S.  C.  3  Brev.  209;  which  was 
a  special  assumpsit,  the  law  is  thus  af- 
firmed by  Nott,  J. :  "  This  was  a  special 
action  on  the  case,  sounding  altogether  in 
damages,  and  therefore  could  not  carry 
interest.  I  think  the  jury  might  have 
made  the  value  of  the  property  and  inter- 
est thereon  the  measui-e  of  damages,  and 
found  a  verdict  for  the  aggregate  amount ; 
but  no  law  has  been  introduced  to  show 
that  they  could  give  interest  eo  nomine,  in 

an    action   of    this    sort To   the 

argument,  if  interest  may  be  allowed  in 
the  aggregate  damages  found  by  a  ver- 
dict, wliy  may  it  not  be  allowed  eo  nomine? 
The  reply  is,  the  law  does  not  inquire  into 
tlie  ijarticulars  of  a  verdict  for  damages, 
and  in  some  cases  interest  furaishes  a  just 
and  convenient  measure  for  the  jury.  But 
it  is  a  stated  comiiensation  for  the  use  of 
money,  and  as  it  caimot  be  separated, 
even  in  idea,  from  debt,  seems  not  prop- 
erly incident  to  uncertain  and  contingent 
damages.  The  tlistinction  is  admitted  to 
be  one  of  form,  depending  upon  the  form 
and  cause  of  action."  In  the  same  way 
interest  may  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
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Anne,  stat.  2,  ch.  16,  which  provides  that  no  per.son  shall  take, 
directly  or  indirectly,  upon  any  contract,  "  for  loan  of  any 
moneys,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  commodities  *whatsoever, 
above  the  value  of  five  pounds  for  the  forbearance  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  a  year,  and  so  after  that  rate  for  a  greater  or 
lesser  sum,  or  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;"  and  that  "all 
bonds,  contracts,  and  assurances  whatsoever,  for  payment  of 
any  principal  or  money  to  be  lent,  or  covenanted  to  be  per- 
formed, upon  or  for  any  usury,  whereupon  or  whereby  there 
shall  be  reserved  or  taken  above  the  rate  of  five  pounds  in  the 
hundred,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  utterly  void ; "  and  further  pro- 
vides that  any  person  who  shall  take  more  than  five  pounds  per 
cent.,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  shall  forfeit  and 
lose  for  every  such  offence  the  treble  value  of  the  moneys,  wares, 
merchandises,  and  other  things  so  lent,  (t)  Our  statutes  differ 
greatly  as  to  the  amount  w4iich  may  be  taken  or  received,  the 
legal  interest  in  each  State  being  intended  to  represent  the  fair 
worth  of  money,  and  that  varying  greatly  in  different  parts  of 
this  country.  They  differ  also  very  much  in  the  penalties  with 
which  they  visit  the  offence  of  usury. 

Originally  the  principle  of  the  statute  of  Anne  was  adopted 
generally,  if  not  universally,  and  the  whole  debt  forfeited. 
Afterwards,  there  was  a  considerable  relaxation  in  this  respect ; 
but  with  some  fluctuation  and  a  return  to  severity;  and  now 
usury  works,  generally,  a  forfeiture  of  the  usurious  interest  and 
some  part  of  the  principal  or  the  lawful  interest,  by  way  of  pen- 
•alty. 

The  simplest  definition  of  usury  is,  the  taking  of  more  inter- 
est for  the  use  of  money  than   the  law^  allows.     There  must 


jury,  in  assessing  damages  in  trespass  and  twelve  months  to  run,  those  for  the  loan  of 

trover ;    Hyde  v.   Stone,  7   Wend.    354  ;  money  less  in  amount  than  the  sum  of  ten 

Beals  V.  Guernse}',  8  Johns.  446-;  Ken-  pounds  sterling  ;  and  excepting  also  con- 

nedy  v.  Whitwell,  4  Pick.  466.     And  in  tracts  for  "  the  loan  or  forbearance  of  any 

replevin  ;    Rowley   r.-  Gibbs,    14   Jolms.  money  upon  security  of  any  lands,  tene- 

385  ;  Suydam  v.  Jenkins,  3  Sandf.  614.  ments,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  estate  or 

(t)  By  the  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  98,  s.  7,  interest  therein."     Any  usurious  contract 

and  2  &  3  Vict,  c,  37,  enlarging  the  stat-  is  therefore  valid  in  England,    with  the 

ute  of  William,  all  contracts  were  taken  above  excepted  cases.     Thibault  v.  Gib- 

from  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  Anne,  son,  12  M.  &  Wels.  88;  Seinple  i'.  Come- 

except  those  contained  in  bills  of  exchange  wall,  29  E.  L.  &  E.  436. 
and  promissory  notes  having  more  than 
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therefore  be  the  use  of  money ;  which  may  be  by  a  loan,  or  by 
the  continuance  of  an  existing  debt.  That  is,  one  may  now 
lend  money  to  anotlier,  and  so  give  him  the  use  of  it,  or  may 
agree  with  him  that  he  shall  not  now  repay  a  sum  which  has 
become  due,  and  so  permit  him  to  use  it.  (u)  *To  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  classes  all  contracts  for  the  use  of  inoney 
may  be  referred.  And,  to  constitute  the  offence  of  usury,  there 
must  be  an  agreement  that  he  who  has  the  use  of  the  money 
shall  pay  to  the  owner  of  it  more  than  lawful  interest ;  that  is, 
more  than  the  law  permits  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 


SECTION    III. 

*  IMMATERIALITY   OF   THE   FORM   OF   THE   CONTRACT. 

It  is  entirely  immaterial  in  what  manner  or  form  or  under 
what  pretence  this  is  done,  (v)     And  countless  are  the  devices 


(it)  It  is  well  settled  that  if  there  he  a 
contract  for  the  payment  of  illegal  inter- 
est, for  the  further  forljearanee  of  a  doht 
at  that  time  existing,  or  if  money  be  actu- 
ally i)ai(l  for  sucli  forbearance,  it  is  usury. 
Parker  v.  Ramsbottom,  5  Dowl.  &  K. 
138,  3  B.  &  Cr.  257,  post,  n.  ;  Evans  v. 
Neglcv,  13  S.  &  11.  218;  Hancock  v. 
Hodgson,  3  Scam.  333  ;  Carlis  v.  M'Laugh- 
liii,  1  Chipman,  112  ;  Seneca  (bounty  Bank 
V.  Schermcrhorn,  1  Den.  135 ;  Gray  v. 
Bcldcn,  3  Flor.  110;  Craig  r.  Hewitt,  7 
"B.  Mon.  475;  Young  w. -Miller,  7  B. 
M(jn.  540.  Sec  also,  Pollard  v.  Scholy, 
Cro.  VA'v/..  20. 

(;;)  Symonds  v.  Cockcrill,  Noy's  llei). 
151  ;  Burton's  case,  5  Co.  69;  llichards 
V.  Brown,  Cowp.  770;  Doc  d.  Metcalf  v. 
Brown,  Holt,  N.  P.  295;  Marsh  r.  Mar- 
tindalr,  3  B.  &  I'ull.  154.  In  Floyer  v. 
Edwards,  Cow])er,  112,  Loi'd  Mdnsjitld 
said:  "In  all  (piestions  in'  wliatever  re- 
spect rci)Ugiiaiit  to  the  statute,  we  must 
get  ut  the  nature  and  substance  of  the 
transaction  ;  the  view  of  tlie  parties  must 
1)C  ascertained,  to  satisfy  the  court  that 
tlicrc  is  a  loan  anil  borrowing  ;  and  tliat 
the  substance  was  to  borrow  on  the  one 
part  and  to  icnrl  on  the  otlicr,  and  where 
flie  rc:d  truth  is  a  h)aii  of  money,  tiie  wit 
of  mini   cannot  (ind  a  shift  to  lake;  it  out 
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of  the  statute.  If  the  substance  is  a  loan 
of  money  nothing  will  protect  the  taking 
more  than  five  per  cent.,  and  though  the 
statute  mentions  only  '  for  loan  of  moneys, 
wares,  merchandises,  or  other  commodi- 
ties,' yet  any  other  contrivance,  if  the 
sul)stance  of  it  be  a  loan,  will  come  under 
the  word  '  indirectly.'  "  And  in  Scott  v. 
Lloyd,  9  Peters,  446,  in  which  the  bond 
,/7V/e  j)urchase  of  an  annuity  is  admitted  to 
be  valid,  although  more  than  six  per  cent, 
profit  be  secured.  M<irshall,  C.  J.,  said : 
"  Yet  it  is  apparent  tliat  if  giving  this 
f(.)nn  to  the  contract  will  afford  a  cover 
which  conceals  it  from  judicial  investiga- 
tion, the  statute  wouhl;  become  a  dead 
letter.  Courts,  therefore,  perceived  the 
necessity  of  disregarding  the  form  and  ex- 
amining into  the  real  nature  of  tlie  trans- 
action. If  tliat  be  in  fact  a  loan,  no  shift 
or  device  will  protect  it."  See  also,  Tate 
V.  Welliiigs,  3  T.  Iv.  531  ;  Ciiestedield  v. 
Janssen,  1  Atk.  .340;  Lawlcy  v.  Hooper, 
3  Atk.  278  ;  Drew  v.  Power,  1  Sell.  & 
Lef.  182;  Hammett  v.  Yea,  1  Bos.  & 
Pull.  151  ;  Earl  of  Mansfield  v.  Ogle,  31 
E.  L.  &  E.  359;  Douglass  v.  McCHiesney, 
2  liand.  112;  Andrews  r.  Pond,  13  Pe- 
ters, 65 ;  Tyson  r.  liickard,  3  Ilarr.  & 
Jolins.  113;  Bank  of  the  U.  S.  r.  Wag- 
gener,    9   I'et.    378 ;    Bank   of  U.    S.   v. 
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by  which  usurers  endeavor  to  avoid  the  provisions  of  the  *stat- 
ute ;  as,  by  lending  a  thousand  dollars  on  a  note  for  a  year  at 
lawful  interest  and  immediately  receiving  half  of  it  back  again 
in  payment ;  or  by  selling  some  property,  at  the  time  of  the 
loan,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  (iv)     In  tiiis  case  a  nice  distinction 


Owens,  2  Pet.  5.36,  537  ;  Lloj-d  v.  Scott, 
4  Pet.  226;  Shoher  r.  IIaus(;r,,4  Dev.  & 
Bat.  91 ;  Delano  v.  Ttood,  1  Gitman,  690  ; 
Si^anUling  i\  Bank  of  Muskin;;um,  12 
Ohio,  544  ;  Pratt  r.  Adams,  7  I'aifjc,  615  ; 
Dowdall  V.  Lenox,  2  Edw.  Cli.  267  ;  Sey- 
mour r.  Strong,  4  Hill,  255  ;  per  Cowen, 
J.,  4  Hill,  475  ;  Ely  v.  M'Clunp;,  4  Port. 
128;  Clarkson's  Adm'r  v.  Garland,  1 
Leijili,  147  ;  Steptoe's  Adm'rs  v.  Harvey's 
Exr's  7  Leiirli,  501  ;  Brown  ?-.  Waters,  2 
Marvl.  Ch.  Dec.  201  ;  Wright  v.  McAl- 
exaiider,  1 1  Ala.  236  ;  Williams  v.  Wil- 
liams, 3  Green,  255 ;  Ileytle  v.  Logan,  1 
A.  K.  Marsh.  529 ;  Brown  v.  Nevitt,  27 
Miss.  801. 

{iv)  See  Lowe  v.  Waller,  Doug.  736. 
In  this  case  the  defendant  applied  several 
times  to  Harris  &  Stratton  to  obtain  the 
discount  of  a  liill  for  £200,  who  had  re- 
plied tluit  they  could  not  advance  money, 
but  only  goods.  Subsequently  the  de- 
fendant agreed  to  take  a  certain  quantity 
of  goods,  which  were  delivered  to  liim, 
and  the  bill  of  exchange  delivered  to  Har- 
ris &  Stratton,  together  with  collateral 
security  for  its  jiayment.  The  goods 
were  disjiosed  of  by  tlie  defendant  to  an 
auctioneer  for  £120.  In  an  action  upon 
tlic  bill,  against  the  defendant,  to  which 
the  defence  of  usury  was  ])leadcd,  Lord 
Mansfield  directed  the  jury  that  they  were 
to  consider  whether  tlie  transaction  be- 
tween the  defendant  and  Harris  &  Strat- 
ton was  not,  in  truth,  a  loan  of  money, 
and  the  sale  of  goods  a  mere  contrivance 
and  evasion.  The  jury  having  found  the 
contract  usuiious,  a  rule  for  a  new  trial 
was  granted,  and  snl)sequently  Lord  Mans- 
field delivered  the  ojnnion  of  the  court  dis- 
chai'ging  the  rule.  In  Barker  v.  Vansom- 
mer,  1  Brown's  Ch.  149,  the  plaintiff  had 
given  a  jn-omissory  note  to  Vansommer  & 
Co.  for  £2,224,  upon  receiving  from  them 
silks  valued  by  the  parties  at  that  amount, 
but  which  were  sf)ld  \\y  the  plaintiff  for 
£799.  This  liill  was  brought  by  the 
plaintiff  to  have  the- note  given  up.  Lord 
Thurlow  said  that  tlie  court  was  to  inquire 
whether*  imder  the  mask  of  trading,  this 
was  not  a  method  of  lending  money  at  an 
extraordinary  rate  of  interest,  and   that 


there  was  not  a  doubt  that  the  transaction 
was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money.  A  decree  for  relief  was  made.  la 
Doe  d.  Davidson  v.  Barnard,  1  Esp.  11, 
which  was  an  action  upon  a  mortgage,  the 
defendant  proved  that  the  mortgage  debt 
was  the  delivery  of  stock  to  the  defend- 
ant, at  75  per  cent,  on  its  value,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  sell  at  73  j)er  cent.,  the 
market  price  at  that  time.  Lord  Kent/on 
held  the  transaction  clearlv  usurious.  See 
also  Pratt  v.  Willcy,  1  "Esp.  40.  The 
proposition  that  where  upon  negotiations 
for  a  loan  the  boiTower  receives  depreci- 
ated bank-notes,  or  property  of  any  kind 
of  a  less  value  than  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  loan,  such  transaction  is  usurious, 
is  sup]iorted  l)y  the  following  American 
authorities :  Delano  v.  Rood,  1  Oilman, 
690  ;  IMorgan  i\  Schermerhorn,  1  Paige, 
544 ;  Grosvenor  v.  Flax  &  Hemp  Manf. 
Co.  1  Green's  Ch.  453  ;  Valley  Bank  v. 
Stribling,  7  Leigh,  26 ;  Greeniiow's  Ad- 
m'x  V.  Harris,  6  Munf.  472  ;  Archer  v. 
Putnam,  12  Sm.  &  M.  286  ;  Swanson  v. 
White,  5  Humph.  373  ;  Anonymous,  2 
Desaus.  333  ;  Bank  of  U.  S.  v.  'Owens,  2 
Peters,  527  ;  Rose  v.  Dickson,  7  Johns. 
196  ;  Diy  Dock  Bank  v.  Amer.  Life  Ins. 
&  Trust  Co.  3  Coms.  344 ;  Douglass  v. 
McChcsney,  2  Rand.  109;  Strililing  v. 
Bank  of  the  Valley,  5  Rand.  132  ;  Ehring- 
haus  V.  Ford,  3  Ire.  L.  522  ;  Eagleson  v. 
Shotwell,  1  Johns.  Ch.  536;  Pratt  v. 
Adams,  7  Paige,  615;  Weatherhead  v. 
Boyers,  7  Yerg.  545 ;  Collins  w.  Secreh,  7 
Monr.  335;  Burnliami;.  Gentrys,  id.  354; 
Warfield's  Adm'rs  v.  Boswell,  2  Dana, 
224  ;  Moore's  Ex'r  v.  Vance,  3  Dana, 
366,  367.  But  where  the  transaction  is  a 
sale,  and  not  a  shift  to  cover  a  loan,  de- 
preciated bank-notes  or  stock  may  be  dis- 
posed of  at  a  rate  above  their  current 
market  value  without  usury.  Bank  of 
the  U.  S.  V.  Waggoner,  9  Pet.  400;  Wil- 
loughby  V.  Comstock,  3  Edw.  Ch.  424. 
And  where  the  discount  upon  uucurrent 
money  is  very  trifling,  and  tlie  same  will 
pass  in  the  market  in  the  way  of  trade,  it 
geeras  that  its  reception  at  par  is  no  viola- 
tion of  the  statute.  Slosson  ?,'.  Duff,  1 
Barb.  432.     Or  if  the  borrower  has  the 
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has  been  made  as  to  the  onus  of  proving  value.  In  general, 
the  lender  or  nominal  seller  is  not  called  upon  to  prove  that  the 
value  of  the  goods  purporting  to  be  sold  and  delivered  instead 
of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  money  required,  *was  great 
enough  to  relieve  the  contract  from  usury  ;  (x)  but,  if  it  is  shown 
that  the  borrower  was  compelled  to  receive  the  goods,  this  casts 
suspicion  on  the  transaction,  and  the  lender  is  now  obliged  to 
exculpate  himself  by  proof  of  their  value*,  (y)  Where,  however, 
as  in  the  case  just  supposed,  goods  are  delivered  and  received 
as  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  money  advanced,  and  the  borrower 
sells  them,  he  cannot  keep  the  price  by  proving  the  contract  to 
be  usurious,  nor  is  he  answerable  for  them  in  their  value  at  the 
time  they  were  delivered  ;  but  for  what  he  actually  receives;  as 
it  is  considered  that  they  were  given  him  to  be  sold.  Some  of 
the  devices  resorted  to  it  is  difficult  to  detect  or  to  prevent ;  but 
in  all  cases,  the  only  question  for  the  jury  is,  has  one  party  had 
the  use  of  the  money  of  the  other,  and  has  he  paid  him  for  it 
more  than  lawful  interest  in  any  way  or  manner.  And  in  this 
determination  the  contract  will  not  be  held  good,  because,  upon 
its  face,  and  by  its  words,  it  is  free  from  taint,  if  substantially  it 
be  usurious,  nor,  if  it  be  in  words  and  form  usurious,  will  it  be 
held  so,  if  in  substance  and  fact  it  is  entirely  legal,  (z)  And 
these  questions  are  for  the  jury  only,  who  must  judge  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  in- 

option  of  retiuTiing  the  depreciated  bank-  counting  a  bill  of  exchange,  I  think  a  pre- 

notes  at   the  same   rate  at  which  he  re-  sumption   arises   that   the  transaction  is 

ccivcd  tlicm,  tliis  it  seems   prevents   the  usurious.    To  rebut  this  presumption,  evi- 

transaction  from  being  usurious.     Caton  dcnce  should  be  given  of  the  value  of  the 

V.  Shaw,  2  H.  &  Gill,  13.  goods  by  the  {)erson.who  owes  on  the  bill. 

(a:)  Rich    v.    Topping,    1    Esp.    17G  ;  In  the  present  case  I  must  require  .such 

Coombe  V.   Miles,  2   Camp.    553;  Gros-  evidence  to  be  adduced  ;  and  I  wish  it  may 

vcnor   V.   Flax    &   Ilemp    Manf.    Co.    1  be  understood  that  in  similar  cases,  this  is 

Green's  Ch.  453.  the  rule  by  which  I  shall  ])e  governed  for 

(y)  ILirgri'aves  ?'.  Hutchinson,  2  Ad.  &  the  fntiire.     When  a  man  goes  to  get  a 

E.  12;  Davis  r.  llardacre,  2  Camp.  375.  bill  discounted,  his   object   is  to  procure 

In  tills  case,  tlie  <Icfcndant  applied  to  the  cash,  not  to  encumber  himself  with  goods, 

phiiiuiff  to  discount  a  liill  of  exchange  of  Therefore  if  goods  are  forced  u])on  him,  I 

.£7(HI  for  him.     'J'lic  ]ilaintill"  rci'iiscd  to  must  have  jtroof  that  they  were  estimated 

(\(>  sf)  iiidess  th(!   (Icfciidant  would  take  a  at  a  sum  for  which  be  could  render  them 

check  for   .£;2.5(),   a   pmmissory    note    for  available  wiK)n  a  re-sale,  not  at  what  might 

£280,    and  a    laiidscM])e    in    iinitalion    of  possil)ly  be  a  lair  |)rice  to  charge  to  a  pur- 

Ponxsin,  to  be  valued  at  £1 50.     Tiie  ac-  chaser  who  stood  in  need  of  them." 
tioii  WMs  hroiigiit  by  the  plaiiiliff  upon  the         (z)  Per  Lord   Tintcrden,  C.  J.,  Bceto  v. 

Mil.     Lard  Pill  nliiimiit/h  said:  "  Where  a  Bidgood,  7    H.   &  Cr.  458;   Andrews  v.- 

jiarly  is  compelli'<l  to  take  goods,  in  dis-  I'ond,  13  I'eters,  76. 
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quiry,  from  all  the  evidence  and  circumstances,  (a)  •  And  the 
questions  which  are  presented  *thus  are  sometimes  extremely 
nice.  Thus  a  contract  to  borrow  stock,  valued  at  more  than 
the  market  price,  and  to  pay  lawful  interest  on  this  valuation, 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  usurious,  although  the  interest  re- 
served might  be  no  more  than  the  stock  earns ;  {b)  but  if  the 
stock  be  sold,  and  the  money  arising  be  loaned,  with  an  agree- 
ment to  replace  the  stock  on  a  certain  day,  and  to  pay  such 
interest  as  the  stock  would  have  earjned  in  the  mean  time,  it  is 
not  usurious,  (c) 


(rt)  Doe  d.  Metcalfe  v.  Brown,  1  Holt, 
N.  P.  295;  Mastermann  v.  Cowrie,  3 
Camp.  488 ;  Carstairs  v.  Stein,  4  M.  & 
Sel.  192;  Smith  v.  Brush,  8  Johns.  84; 
Thomas  v.  Catherai,  5  Gill  &  J.  23 ;  Ty- 
son V.  Rickard,  3  Harr.  &  John.  109  ; 
Stevens  t>.  Davis,  3  Mete.  211  ;  Andrews 
V.  Pond,  13  Pet.  76,  77. 

(6)  In  Parker  v.  Ramsbottom,  5  D.  & 
Ey.  138;  3  B.  &  Cr.  257;  B  &  C  being 
indebted  to  the  plaintiff  for  £15,000  in 
stock  previously  advanced,  it  was  agreed 
between  the  parties  that  B  v&  C  should  be 
released  from  replacing  the  stock,  and  that 
instead  thereof  they  should  account  for  it 
in  money,  at  the  value  of  .£10,000,  paying 
5  per  cent,  interest  thereon  until  the  prin- 
cipal and  all  interest  should  be  repaid. 
At  the  date  of  this  agreement  the  market 
value  of  the  stock  was  only  £8,400.  The 
plaintiff  claimed,  upon  the  issue  in  this 
case,  to  prove,  under  a  commission  of 
bankruptcy  against  B  &  C,  the  amount  of 
his  claim  under  this  agreement.  Abbott, 
C.  J.,  said  :  "  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
agreement  is  clearly  void  for  usury,  be- 
cause it  secures  to  the  plaintiff  the  sum  of 
£10,000  as  the  value  of  the  stock  then  re- 
maining to  be  replaced,  though  the  real 
value  of  that  stock  was  then  only  .£8,400." 
Bayh'i],  J.,  said  :  "  I  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  agreement  was  usurious,  and  con- 
sequently void.  The  statute  evidently 
applies  to  loans  of  goods,  or  any  thing  that 
can  be  called  money's  woith,  as  well  as 
loans  of  money  itself.  In  this  case  the 
original  bargain  M'as  for  the  return  of  a 
loan  of  stock,  which  was  a  perfectly  legal 
bargain ;  that  stoc-k,  when  first  sold  out, 
produced  £10,000,  but  when  the  second 
bargain  was  made  it  was  worth  only 
£8,400 ;  therefore  at  that  time  the  plaintiif 
was  lending  a  stock  worth  £8,400  only, 


and  stipulating  to  be  repaid  by  £10,000, 
with  legal  interest  on  that  larger  sum. 
That  Avas  certainly  usurious."  In  Astor  v. 
Price,  7  Martin,  N.  S.  408,  wliich  was  an 
action  on  certain  bills  of  exchange,  the 
defence  was  usuiy.  The  consideration  for 
the  bills  was  a  loan,  pui-jiorting  to  be 
$64,000,  for  which  the  plaintiff"  charged 
interest ;  but  he  disbursed  only  if  8,850  in 
cash,  and  the  remainder  of  the  loan  was 
United  States  Bank  stock,  at  the  rate  of 
$105j  per  share,  when  the  market  value 
at  that  time  was  only  $104^  or  thereabouts. 
The  court  held  the  transaction  usurious 
and  the  bills  void. 

(c)  Tate  V.  Wcllings,  3  T.  R.  531. 
Here  the  defendant  applied  to  the  plain- 
tiff's testator  to  boiTow  money,  the  tes- 
tator agreed  to  let  him  have  it,  but  told 
him  that  he  should  expect  the  same  inter- 
est which  he  received  in  the  short  annu- 
ities, namely  8|  per  cent,  and  which,  being 
assented  to,  it  was  agreed  that  the  money 
should  be  raised  by  a  sale  of  short  annu- 
ities, to  the  amount  of  .£900,  which  the 
defendant  was  to  replace,  in  the  same 
stock,  by  the  tirst  of  September,  1785  ;  but 
if  it  were  not  replaced  by  that  time  he 
was  then  to  repay  that  sum  on  the  tirst  of 
January,  1786,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
pay  such  interest  as  the  stock  would  have 
pi-oduced.  The  jury  having  found  that 
the  transaction  was  an  honest  loan  of 
stock,  the  court  refused  to  disturb  the 
verdict.  Ashhurst,  J.,  said  :  "  The  ques- 
tion" is,  whether  this  ti'ansaction  was  mere- 
ly colorable,  and  intended  as  a  loan  of 
money,  upon  which  usurious  interest  was 
to  be  taken,  or  a  loan  of  stock.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  evidence  that  in  substance 
this  was  a  loan  of  stock.  The  agreement 
was,  that  the  defendant  should  have  the 
use  of  the  monev,  which  was  the  produce 
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*So  one  may  lend  stock  to  be  replaced  ;  (d)  or,  he  may  lend 
the  price  which  it  is  sold  for ;  or  he  may  give  the  borrower  the 
option,  either  to  replace  the  stock  or  repay  the  money,  with  in- 
terest ;  but  if  he  reserves  this  option  to  himself  it  is  held  to  be 
usurious,  (e)     The  lender  may  lend  stock,  and  reserve  by  way 


of  the  stock,  paj-ing  the  same  interest 
which  the  stock  would  have  procUiccd, 
with  liberty  to  replace  the  stock  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  till  which  time  the  lender  M'as  to 
run  the  risk  of  the  fall  of  the  stocks ;  but 
he  stipulated  that,  if  it  were  not  replaced 
by  that  time,  he  would  not  run  that  risk 
any  longer,  but  would  be  repaid  the  sum 
advanced  at  all  events.  And  from  this 
contract  he  derived  no  advantage,  for  he 
was  only  to  receive  hi  the  mean  time  the 
same  interest  which  the  stock  would  have 
produced.  Now  tliough  this  might  have 
been  used  as  a  color  for  usuiy,  it  was  a 
question  for  the  consideration  of  the  juiy, 
and  they  have  negatived  it." 

(d)  Forrest  v.  Elwes,  4  Ves.  492.  In 
this  case  8,000/.  old  South  Sea  annuities 
were  loaned,  the  value  at  the  time  being 
7,170/.,  and  a  bond  given  by  the  boiTOwer 
to  replace  the  stock  in  six  months,  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  pay  lawful  interest  on 
7,170/.  It  was  contended  that  the  bond 
was,  uj)on  the  face  of  it,  a  usurious  con- 
tract ;  but  the  point  was  afterwards  given 
up,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  decreed 
the  bond  good. 

(e)  Barnard  v.  Young,  17  Ves.  44.  In 
this  case  8,500/.  East  India  Stock  was  trans- 
ferred, as  security  for  the  performance  of  an 
agreement  that  16,096/.  of  the  three  per 
cents,  which  was  the  amount  of  three  per 
cents  that  10,000/.  would  have  purcliased  at 
the  date  when  a  debt  for  10,000/.  had  be- 
come due  from  the  plaintirts  to  the  defend- 
ant, should  ])e  transferred  to  the  defendant 
on  the  ."{Oth  of  the  next  September,  or  that 
the  debt  of  10,01)0/.  should  be  ])i\ii\,  at  the 
defendant's  option,  and  that  in  either  case 
fivc.])er  cent,  interest  upon  tlie  10,000/. 
should  be  paid  to  the  defendant.  Ujion  a 
hill  filed  to  have  the  assignment  of  the 
East  India  Stock  ])roduccd,  Sir  William 
Gniiil,  M.  ll.,  said  tiiat  tlie  contract  was 
usurious,  as  it  njserved  tlie  capital,  with 
legal  interest  ujjon  it,  and  likewise  a  con- 
tingent advantage,  without  putting  either 
cai)ital  or  interest  in  luiy  kind  of  risk. 
The  leiuler  was  to  iiave,  at  his  election, 
his  j)rin<i|)al  and  interest,  or  to  have  a 
given  (pumtity  of  stock  transferred  tu  him. 
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This  principal  never  was  at  any  hazard, 
as  he  was  at  all  events  sure  of  having 
that  with  legal  interest,  and  had  the 
chance  of  an  advantage  if  the  stock  rose. 
It  was  usurious  to  stipulate  for  that 
chance,  and  the  contract  was  therefore,  in 
ftiet,  a  usurious  contract.  In  White  v. 
Wright,  3  B.  &  Cr.  273,  White  sold  out 
400/.  stock,  in  the  three  per  cent,  consoli- 
dated bank  annuities,  for  223/.,  which  he 
loaned  to  the  defendant,  who  executed  an 
agreement  that  after  one  year  she  would, 
if  requested,  transfer  to  White  400/.  like 
stock,  and  would  in  the  mean  time  pay 
all  dividends  which  the  stock  would  pro- 
duce. The  defendant  also  executed  a 
bond  to  White,  conditioned  for  the  payment 
of  223/.  and  interest,  to  him,  on  a  certain 
date.  The  present  action  was  brought 
upon  the  agreement  to  transfer  the  stock. 
Abbott,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  Here  if  the  lender, 
after  receiving  five  per  cent,  interest  on 
his  money,  had  after\\iards,  on  a  rise  in 
the  stocks,  compelled  th^  defendant  to  re- 
place the  stock  sold,  he  would  have  had 
principal,  interest,  and  a  premium  besides. 
That  is  an  advantage  which  by  law  he 
was  not  entitled  to  contract  for.  The  con- 
tract was  therefore  usurious."  Bayley,  J./ 
said  :  "  A  party  may  lawfully  lend  stock 
as  stock  to  be  re])laccd,  or  he  may  lend 
the  produce  of  it  as  money,  or  he  may 
give  the  borrower  the  option  to  repay  it, 
either  in  the  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
In;  cannot  legally  reserve  to  himself  a  right 
to  determine,  in  future,  which  it  shall  be. 
It  is  not  illegal  to  i-eserve  the  dividends, 
by  way  of  interest  for  stock  lent,  although 
they  may  amount  to  more  than  5/.  per 
cent,  on  the  jjroduce  of  it ;  for  the  price 
of  stock  may  fall,  and  then  the  borrower 
would  be  a  gainer ;  but  the  option  must 
be  made  at  the  time  of  the  loan.  The  in- 
struments set  out  in  this  case  show  that 
an  option  to  be  exercised  in  future  was 
reserved."  And  the  court  (jrdered  a  non- 
suit. In  Chippindale  v.  Thurston,  1  M. 
&  Mai.  411,  .500/.  was  loaned,  and  the 
borrower  agreed  to  repay  it  in  three  per 
cent,  consols,  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
682  per  cent,  or  to  re))ay  it  in  Bank  of 
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of  interest,  the  dividends  which  would  be  paid  on  it,  whatever 
they  may  be,  provided  he  agrees  at  the  *time  of  the  loan  to 
take  them ;  (/)  for  they  may  be  more  or  less  than  the  interest ; 
but  he  cannot  contract  that  he  shall  have  them,  if  more  than 
the  mterest,  and  otherwise  the  interest. 

If  a  contract  be  in  part  for  usurious  interest,  and  it  is  made 
by  two  instruments,  one  promising  to  pay  the  principal,  with  or 
without  lawful  interest,  and  the  other  promising  to  pay  the  usuri- 
ous interest  as  a  principal,  with  or  without  interest,  it  would  seem 
that  it  is  not  this  last  promise  alone  which  is  void,  but  both, 
because  both  together  form  one  contract,  which  is  tainted  with 
usury,  (g-)  So,  if  there  be  a  note,  and  a  separate  oral  promise 
to  pay  usurious  interest,  the  note  is  void,  (h)  The  authorities- 
differ  on  this  point,  but  the  prevailing  rule  is,  that  if  the  design 
of  the  whole  transaction,  and  the  inducement  to  it,  are  to  lend 
money  on  usurious  interest,  the  taint  of  usury  affects  the  whole 
and  every  part  of  the  contract,  and  no  one  portion  thereof,  al- 


England  notes  upon  six  months'  notice. 
The  court  ordered  a  nonsuit,  on  the 
ground  that  the  option  was  with  the  lender, 
and  the  contract  therefore  clearly  usurious, 
as  he  could  not  have  less  than  five  per 
cent,  interest,  and  might  have  more  than 
the  .500/.  lent,  if  the  funds  rose  ahove  68^. 

(/)  Bm/lcy,  J.,  White  v.  Wright,  3  B. 
&  Cr.  278,  in  note  (e)  supra.  Sec  also, 
Potter  r.  Yale  College,  8  Conn.  52. 

{{/)  In  Eoberts  v.  Tren.ayne,  Cro.  Jac. 
507  ;  Mary  Addington  loaned  Cory  150L, 
and  for  security  of  its  repayment  Cory 
leased  to  Mary  Addington  a  close  for  sixty 
years,  conditioned  to  become  void  if  he 
paid  the  150/.  within  two  years.  It  was 
then  further  agreed  that  Coi-y  should  give 
to  Mary  Addington  annual  interest  of 
twenty-two  pounds  ten  shillings,  by  n\cans 
of  a  grant,  by  fine,  of  a  rent  charge,  which 
was  done.  Cory  afterwards  granted  the 
inheritance  to  the  plaintiff,  who  brought 
this  action  of  trespass  against  the  defend- 
ant, husband  of  Maiy  Addington.  "It 
was  moved,  whether  this  lease,  being  taken 
for  the  payment  of  the  principal  money, 
and  not  for  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the 
usury,  be  within  the  statute,  to  make  the 
bargain  void  1  —  It  ivas  resolved,  that  it  is  : 
because  it  is  for  the  security  of  money  lent 
upon  interest,  and  for  the  securing  of  that 
which  the  statute  intends  he  should  lose ; 
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for  othenvise  it  would  be  an  evasion  out 
of  the  statute,  that  he  would  provide  for 
the  securing  of  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal, whatsoever  usurious  bargain  was 
made,  which  the  law  will  not  permit."  In 
White  V.  "Wright,  3  B.  &  Cr.  273  ;  ante, 
p.  389,  n.  (e).  White  loaned  the  defend- 
ant 400/.  stock,  and  received  an  agreement 
to  retransfer  400/.  like  stock,  and  in  the 
mean  time  pay  the  dividends  the  stock 
would  earn.  By  another  agreement  the 
defendant  agreed  absolutely  to  ])ay  223/. 
and  interest,  to  the  plaintiff,  on  a  certain 
day.  This  action  was  brought  upon  the 
first  agreement  to  retransfer  the  stock. 
The  first  agreement,  although  lawful  in 
itself,  was  held,  upon  the  authority  of 
Roberts  v.  Trenayne,  to  be  vitiated  by  the 
other  bond  for  the  payment  of  illegal  ir^ 
terest.  To  the  same  effect,  are  Motte  v. 
Dorrell,  1  McCord,  350  ;  Clark  v.  Badgley, 
3  Halst.  233  ;  Postlethwait  r.  Garrett,  3 
Monroe,  345 ;  Fitch  v.  Hamlin,  1  Root, 
110  ;  Swartwout  v.  Payne,  19  Johns.  294  ; 
Gray's  Ex'rs  v.  Brown,  22  Ala.  273. 

(A)  Merrills  v.  Law,  9  Cow.  65;  Ma- 
comber  V.  Dunham,  8  Wend.  550 ;  Ham- 
mond V.  Hopping,  13  Wend.  505  ;  Willard 
2\  Reeder,  2  McCord,  369 ;  Lear  i\  Yar- 
nel,  3  A.  K.  Marsh.  419;  Atwood  v. 
Whittlesey,  2  Root,  37 ;  contra,  Butter- 
field  V.  Ividder,  8  Pick.  512. 
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though  in  form  an  independent  contract,  is  made  valid  by  the  fact 
that  taken  by  itself  it  is  free  from  objection.  The  very  fraud  con- 
sists *in  disguising  usury,  by  separating  the  contract  into  these 
parts.  (?)  The  common  way  in  which,  in  our  mercantile  cities, 
the  usury  laws  are  now  evaded,  we  suppose  to  be  this  ;  a-valid 
bargain  is  made  for  the  payment  of  the  money  with  interest. 
The  additional  bonus  or  premium  is  left  entirely  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  borrower,  with  the  understanding  that  the  worth  of 
money  at  that  time  is  a  certain  per  cent.  Then  there  is  no 
contract  which  is  not  legal ;  if  when  the  money  is  due,  nothing 
but  simple  interest  is  paid,  nothing  more  can  be  demanded  by 
any  contract,  and  the  lender  trusts  to  the  fact  that  a  borrower, 
who  thus  executes  only  his  contract,  would  not  be  able  to  bor- 
row more.-  But  if  this  understanding  assumes  distinctness 
enough  to  become  a  contract  for  the  repayment  of  additional 
interest,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  penalties  of  the  usury  law 
would  attach  to  it.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  a 
mere  understanding  and  a  promise  might  often  be  great.  If 
money  was  actually  paid  for  the  use  of  the  sum  loaned,  over 
and  above  the  lawful  interest,  a  similar  question  would  arise, 
whether  it  was  paid  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  to  pay,  so  that 
the  penalty  would  be  incurred ;  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  gra- 
tuity. The  rule  of  law  must  be,  that  if  A  lends  to  B  a  sum  for 
a  given  time,  on  simple  interest,  and  B,  on  paying  this  money, 
manifests  his  gratitude  for  the  accommodation  by  a  free  gift  to 
A,  either  of  money  or  a  chattel,  there  is  no  usury  in  this ;  but  if 
the  money  is  paid,  or  a  chattel  given,  in  performance  of  a  pre- 
vious promise  to  pay,  then  the  penalty  of  usury  must  attach ; 
and  in  each  case  it  must  be  a  question  of  fact  whether  the  pay; 
ment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gift,  or  of  the  execution  of  a  promise. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  if  a  foreign  contract  provides  for 
interest  v/hicli  is  lawful  where  the  contract  is  made,  it  will  not 
be  declared  void  for  usury  in  a  State  in  which  only  a  less  inter- 
est is  allowed  by  law.  [j)     But  if  a  usurious  *contract  is  made 

(/)  Iliid. ;  Wiirrcri  v.  Cnibtrcc,  1  Grcenl.  Cliniimnii    )•.    Robertson,   6   Paige,  627  ; 

171.  I'l-iitt  V.  AiUims,  7   raigc,  615.     See  on 

(^')  Iliirv-ey  v.   Arclihold,   .3  B.  &  Cr.  this  subject,  «Mte,  p.  97,  n.  (<-).     Nichols  i-. 

020;  Tlioiiipson  v.  I'owics,  2  Sim.   211  ;  Cosset,  1  Root,  294;  M'Queen  v.  Burns, 

l;e    Wolf  ''.  Johnson,    10   Wheat.    307;  1  lliiwks,  470  ;  M'Guire  v.  ruriicr's  Ex'rs, 
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in  a  State  in  which  it  is  wholly  void,  because  of  such  usury,  it 
cannot  be  recognized  in  another  State  in  which  the  penalty  is  a 
forfeiture  of  a  part  only,  and  enforced  there  for  all  but  this 
part,  (k) 


SECTION    IV. 

THE   CONTRACT   ITSELF   MUST   BE   TAINTED    WITH   THE   USURY. 

In  order  that  a  contract  or  debt  should  be  avoided  as  usu- 
rious, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  itself  be  tainted  with  this 
offence  ;  for  if  any  subsequent  contract  in  payment  of  the  first 
be  usurious,  this  second  contract  will  be  void,  and  will  therefore 
leave  the  original  contract  or  debt  wholly  unpaid,  and  it  may 
be  enforced  as  if  the  second  had  not  been  made.  (/)      Thus,  if 


1  Wash.  368;Eobb  v.  Halsey,  11  Sm.  &  M. 
140.  See  also,  Gale  v.  Eastman,  7  Met.  14  ; 
Jacks  V.  Nichols,  1  Sold.  178;  Davis  r.GaiT, 

2  id.  134  ;  Turpin  v.  Povall,  8  Leigh,  93* 

(Ic)  Houghton  V.  Page,  2  N.  H.  42. 

(/)  Radloy  v.  Manning,  3  Keb.  142,  pi. 
13.  "  In  debt  upon  an  obligation,  upon 
oyer  the  condition  was  to  pay  by  a  cer- 
tain day.  The  defendant  pleaded  the 
statute,  12  Car.  2,  and  said  that  the  con- 
tract was  usurious,  but  per  curiam,  being 
made  after  the  bond  forfeited  to  receive 
interest,  according  to  the  penalty,  which 
was  double  the  principal,  it  doth  not  void 
the  obligation  that  was  good  at  first,  but 
only  subjects  the  taker  to  other  penalties, 
and  judgment  for  the  ])laintitf."  In 
Anonymous,  1  Bulstrode,  17,  T.  N.  exe- 
cuted to  J.  P.  a  bond  for  66/.  6d.  principal, 
and  6/.  legal  interest,  payable  in  one 
year.  Within  the  year  the  obligor  paid 
the  6/.  interest  and  afterwards  an  action 
being  brought  for  the  non-payment  of  the 
principal  the  obligor  pleafled  the  statute 
of  usury,  because  the  obligee  took  the  use 
money  within  the  year.  "  It  was  re- 
solved by  the  whole  court,  that  his  taking 
of  the  use  money  within  the  year  shall  not 
avoid  the  obligation,  and  that  this  taking 
is  no  usury  withinthe  statute."  Williams, 
Justice  :  "  Where  the  first  contract  is  not 
usurious,  this  shall  never  be  made  usury, 
within  the  statute,  by  matter  ex  post  facto  ; 
as  if  one  contract  witii  another  to  borrow 


100?.  for  a  year,  and  to  give  him  10?.  for 
interest,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  he  pays 
the  interest  within  the  year,  this  is  not 
usury  within  the  statute  to  avoid  the  obli- 
gation, or  to  give  a  forfeiture  of  the  money 
within  the  statute,  because  that  this  eon- 
tract  was  not  usurious  at  the  beginning ; 
which  was  agreed  by  the  whole  court,  and 
judcrment  given  for  the  plaintifi"."  In 
Pollard  V.  Scholy,  Cro.  Eliz.  20,  Pollard 
sold  defendant  two  oxen,  for  six  pounds 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  to  be  paid 
at  All-Saints  next,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  defendant  required  longer  day  of  pay- 
ment, upon  which  Pollard  gave  him  till 
the  first  of  May  next,  receiving  therefor 
three  quarters  of  wheat,  which  was  above 
the  value  of  ten  pounds  per  cent,  upon 
the  debt.  In  debt  for  the  price  of  the 
oxen,  usury  was  set  up  as  a  defence. 
The  opinion  of  the  justices  was  that  the 
last  contract  was  void,  but  the  first  good, 
being  made  bona  fide  Forrall  r.  Shaen, 
1  Saund.  294,  was  debt  upon  a  bond,  for  ^ 
payment  of  300?.  to  which  the  defendant 
pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  had  received 
30/.  for  delaying  the  day  of  i)ayment  of 
the  bond  one  year,  which  was  usuinous. 
The  court  adjudged  the  plea  not  good, 
for  here  the  bond  was  good  when  it  was 
made,  and  then  a  usurious  contract  after- 
wards cannot  make  it  void,  although  the 
penalty  for  usury  was  incurred.  In 
Nichols   V.  Lee,  3  Anstr.  940,  where  to 
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one  who,  as  joint  surety,  has  paid  the  *whole  of  a  debt,  and  so 
acquired  a  claim  for  contribution  for  one  half,  settles  this  claim 
by  receiving  a  note  with  usurious  interest,  this  note  cannot  be 
collected,  but  the  original  claim  for  contribution  revives  and 
may  be  enforced,  (m)  So  an  agreement  to  pay  more  than  in- 
terest, by  way  of  penalty  for  not  paying  the  debt,  is  not  usuri- 
ous, because  the  debtor  may  relieve  himself  by  paying  the 
debt  with  lawful  interest,  and  even  if  he  incurs  the  penalty, 
this  may  be  reduced  to  the  actual  debt,  (w)     And  if  money  be 


debt  upon  a  bond,  the  plea  was,  that  after 
the  execution  of  the  bond  the  plaintiff 
received  from  the  defendant  more  than 
lawful  interest,  Macdonald,  C.  B.,  said : 
"  There  is  nothing  more  settled  than  this 
point ;  to  avoid  a  seeurit}^  as  usurious, 
you  must  show  that  the  agreement  was 
illegal  from  its  origin."  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  estal)lished  in  the  following  cases  : 
Ballard  v.  Oddey,  2  Mod.  307 ;  Parr  v. 
Eliason,  1  East,"  92  ;  Rex  v.  Allen,  T. 
Raym.     196  ;  Parker  v.  Rams])ottom,  3 

B.  &  Cr.  257  ;  Supra,  n.  (b) ;  Phillips  v. 
Cockavne,  3  Camp.  119  ;  Gray  v.  Fowler, 
1  H.  Bl.  462  ;  Daniel  v.  Cartony,  1  Esp. 
274 ;  Bailer,  J.,  Tate  v.  Welliugs,  3  T. 
R.  531  ;  Bush  v.  Livingston,  2  Gaines's 
Gases,  66  ;  Nichols  v.  Pearson,  7  Pet. 
107;  Pollard  v.  Baylors,  6  Munf.  433; 
liofuie,  J.,  Pollard  v.  Bavlor,  4  Hen.  & 
Munf.  232  ;  Merrills  v.  Law,  9  Cow.  65  ; 
Hughes  V.  Wlieeler,  8  Cow.  77 ;  Rice  v. 
Welling,  5  Wend.  597 ;  Swartwout  v. 
Payne,  19  Johns.  294;  Crainc  v.  Hubbel, 
7  Paige,  417  ;  Brown  v.  Dewey,  1  Sandf. 
Ch.  56  ;  Johnson,  J.,  in  Gaither  v.  Farm- 
ers and  Mechanics'  Bank,  1  Pet.  43 ; 
Gardner  r.  Flagg,  8  Mass.  101  ;  Parker, 

C.  .J.,  Frye  v.  Barker,  1  Pick.  267; 
Edge!!  r.  Stanford,  0  Venn.  551  ;  Ham- 
mond ?>.  Smitii,  17  Verm.  231  ;  Sloan  v. 
Sommers,  2  Green,  (N.  .Jer. )  509  ;  liujfin, 
■J.,  Collier  v.  Ncvill,  3  Dev.  32;  Indi- 
anajjolis  Ins.  Co.  v.  Brown,  6  Blackf. 
378 ;  Varick  r.  Crane,  3  Green's  Cli. 
128;  Brown  v.  Toell's  Adnu'.,  5  Rand. 
543.  See  also,  Abraliams  v.  Bunn,  4 
Burr.  22.53. 

(m)  .Johnson  v.  .Johnson,  11  Mass. 
359. 

(//)  I'.iirton's  case,  5  Co.  69;  Viii.  Al)r. 
Usunj,  (J.  :  "  If  a  man  obliges  himself  in 
nine  marks  to  pay  at  a  ci'rtain  day,  aTid 
that  if  li(!  docs  not  pay  at  the  day,  he 
obliges  himself  iiy  the  same  deed  to  pay 


to  him  seventeen  marks  ;  this  is  not  usury, 
but  it  is  only  a  pain.  26  E.  3,  71."  In 
Roberts  v.  Trenayne,  Cro.  Jac.  507,  Dode- 
ridge,  J.,  took  this  difference  in  cases  of 
casual  usury  :  "  If  I  secure  both  interest 
and  principal,  if  it  be  at  the  will  of  the 
party  who  is  to  pay  it,  it  is  no  usury ;  as 
if  I  lend  to  one  a  hundred  pounds  for 
two  years,  to  pay  for  the  loan  thereof  thirty 
pounds,  and  if  he  pay  the  principal  at  the 
year's  end,  he  shall  pay  nothing  for  in- 
terest, this  is  not  usury,  for  the  party  hath 
his  election  ;  and  may  pay  it  at  the  first 
year's  end,  and  so  discharge  himself." 
In  Garrett  v.  Foote,  Comb.  133,  Holt  said  : 
"  If  I  covenant  to  pay  100/.  a  year  hence, 
and  if  I  do  not  pay  it  to  pay  20/.,  it  is  not 
usury,  but  only  in  the  nature  of  a  nomine 
pmnce."  In  Groves  v.  Graves,  1  Wash.  1, 
there  was  an  agreement  for  the  payment 
of  a  debt,  by  the  delivery  of  certificates  of 
"  Pierce's  final  settlements,"  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  shillings  for  every  twenty-six 
pence  of  the  money  advanced,  and  if  the 
debt  was  not  paid  at  a  certain  time,  that 
the  certificates  should  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  shillings  for  every  thirteen 
pence.  The  President  held  that  the 
agreement  to  pay  certificates  at  half  their 
value,  was  a  penalty  only,  and  the  con- 
tract therefore  not  usurious.  In  Wins- 
low  ?'.  Dawson,  1  Wasli.  118,  a  debt  for 
200/.  being  due,  two  Ixnids  were  executed, 
one  for  lOO/.,  the  other  fiir  150/.,  at  a 
certain  time,  to  wliich  latter  bond  a  mem- 
orandum was  alHxed  that  it  might  be  dis- 
charged liy  the  ])ayinent  of  100/.,  if  paid 
at  an  earlier  datethiin  tlie  time  mentioned 
in  the  condition.  The  contract  was  held 
not  usurious.  The /Vfts/tA-;;^  said  :  "The 
case  of  (Jroves  v.  (iraves,  in  this  court, 
has  decided  this  princi])le,  viz.  :  that  such 
a  contract,  to  piiy  a  larger  sum  at  a  future 
day,  is  not  usurious  ;  but  that  the  in- 
creased sum  shall  be  considered  as  a  pen- 
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due,  and  the  creditor,  at  the  *request  of  the  debtor,  agrees  to 
give  him  time,  on  condition  that  the  debtor  shall  continue  to 
pay  legal  interest,  and  also  such  further  interest  as  the  creditor 
may  be  obliged  to  pay  for  money  to  be  raised  by  him  to  take 
the  place  of  the  money  due  from  the  debtor,  such  agreement  is 
not  usurious  ;  and  if  the  debtor  pay  such  extra  interest,  he  can- 
not recover  it  back  as  a  usurious  payment,  (o)  Nor  will  the 
taking  of  usurious  interest  imply  conclusively  a  prior  agreement 
to  take  ;  as  if  a  bond  be  given  for  principal  and  lawful  interest^ 
if  usurious  interest  be  taken  afterwards,  this  does  not  prove 
conclusively  that  such  was  the  secret  original  agreement ;  (p) 
although  it  is  primd  facie  evidence,  [q)  But  by  some  authori- 
ties the  presumption  is  only  of  an  intentional  new  usurious 
contract  at  the  time  of  payment,  (r) 


SECTION    V. 

SUBSTITUTED    SECURITIES    ARE    VOID. 

If  the  statute  of  usury  provides  that  a  usurious  contract  is 
void,  then  no  subsequent  circumstance  can  make  the  original 
contract  good ;  and  consequently  a  promissory  negotiable  note, 
void  at  its  inception  for  usury,  is  equally  void  in  the  hands  of 
innocent  indorsees,  [s) 

alty  against  which  a  court  of  equity  ouglit  main  ground  of  the  decision  was,  that  the 

to    relieve,     upon     compensation    being  gist  of  all  the  usury  laws,  from  1641  to 

made."     See  also,  Cutler  r.  How,  8  Mass.  1846,  is  the  taking  of  unlawful  profits; 

257 ;  Pollard  v.  Baylors,  6  Muuf.  433 ;  whereas  here  there  is  no  taking  of  any 

Roane,  J.,  Pollard  v.  Baylor,  4  Hen.  «&.  profit,  by  the  creditor,  who   is,  in   fact, 

Munf.  232 ;  Brock  v.  Thompson,  1  Bailey,  the  agent  of  the  debtor  for  raising   the 

322;  Campbell  v.  Shields,  6  Leigh,  517  ;  money. 

Fleming,  J.,  Call  v.   Scott,  4  Call,  409 ;  [p)  Fussil  v.  Brookes,   2  Carr.  &  P. 

Moore   v.    Hylton,     1    Dev.    Eq.    429;  318  ;  Hammond  i'.  Smith,  17  Verm.  231. 

Brockway  v.  Clark,   6  Ham.  45 ;  Wight  (q)  Ferrall   t'.    Shaen,  1    Saund.    295, 

V.    Shucic,    1    Morris,    425 ;    Shuck    v.  note ;  New    York   Firemen   Ins.    Co.    v. 

Wight,  1   Green,  (Iowa,)  128;    Gambril  Elv,  2  Cow.    705;    Cummins   v.    Wise, 

V.   Rose,    8   Blackf.    140;    Lawrence   v.  2  Halsted's  Ch.   73;  Varick  i\  Crane,  3 

Cowles,  13  III.  577  ;  Thompson  v.  Jones,  Green's   Ch.   128  ;    Quarles  v.   Brannon, 

1  Stewart,  564  ;  Long  v.  Storie,  10  E.  L.  5  Strobh.  151. 

&  E.  182;    Floyer- V.   Edwards,    Cowp.  (/•).  Hammond  y.  Smith,  17  Venn.  231. 

112.  (s)  Lowe  V.  Waller,  Doug.  736,  supra, 

(o)  Ivimball  r.  Proprietors  of  Boston  386,  n.  (ic) ;  Ackland-f.  Pearce,  2  Camp. 

Athenaeum.      Decided   by   S.   J.    C.    of  599 ;    Young  v.  Wright,  1   Camp.   139 ; 

Massachusetts,    in    March,    1855.      The  Wilkie  r.  Koosevelt,  3  Johns.  Cas.  66; 
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*WIiether  a  note,  valid  in  its  inception,  but  usuriously  trans- 
ferred by  the  payee  or  indorsee,  is  valid  against  the  maker,  has 
been  variously  decided,  (t)  And  the  authorities  differ  on  the 
question  whether  such  a  note  is  valid  as  against  the  maker  in 
the  hands  of  the  usurious  indorsee  himself;  the  objection  being, 
that  no  rights  can  grow  out  of  an  illegal,  and  therefore,  invalid 
transaction,  (w)  There  are,  however,  cases  of  high  authority 
which,  hold  that  the  maker  is  liable  to  the  indorsee,  even  if  the 
indorser  be  not  so  liable,  on  the  ground  that  the  indorsement 
operates  as  an  executed  transfer  of  the  property  in  the  note, 
and  does  not  remain  executory,  like  the  indorser's  general  lia- 
bility to  pay  the  note,  on  the  maker's  default,  (v)  In  the  sec- 
tion on  the  sale  of  notes,  we  shall  consider  this  question,  and 
give  our  reasons  for  holding  that  where  such  a  transaction  is  a 
bond  fide  sale  of  the  note,  both  maker  and  indorser  are  held  for 
the  whole  face  of  the  paper. 

To  remedy  the  hardship  imposed  upon  innocent  holders  of 
negotiable  paper,  under  the  English  construction  of  the  rule 
that  usurious  instruments  are  absolutely  void,  the  statute  of 
58  Geo.  3,  c.  93,  was  passed,  declaring  that  no  bill  or  note 
should  be  invalidated  in  the  hands  of  a  holder  for  value  with- 
out notice.     And  exceptions  to  the  same  effect  may  be  found 

Hac'kley  v.    Sprajrue,    10   Wend.    113;  Daniel  v.  Cartony,  1  Esp.  274;  Parr  v. 

Lloyd  ('.  Scott,  4  Pet.  228 ;  Chadbourn  Eliason,  1  East,  92.     In  Lowes  v.  Maz- 

V.  AVatts,  10  Mass.  121  ;  Bridge  v.  Hub-  zaredq,  1  Stark.  385,  however,  the  court 

bard,   15  Mass.  96;  Sauerwcin  w.  Brun-  decided   that   usury  on  the   part  of  the 

iier,  1  Har.  &  G.  477  ;  Paris  v.  King,  1  payee  of  a  note  was  a  bar  to  an  action  by 

Stewart,  255  ;  Srtcdll,  J.,   Cliadbourn   v.  a  bond  Jide  holder,  because  he  could  not 

Watts,   10  jNIass.    121  ;  Payne  i-'.   Treze-  bring    himself    in    connection   with    the 

vant,  2  Bay,  23  ;  Gai'lard  y.  Le  Seigneur,  maker,  except   through   the   medium  of 

1    Mc^Iuilan,   225;    Solomons    v.  Jones,  usurious  indorsement ;  and  this  case  was 

3  Brev.  54  ;  Townsend  v.  Bush,  1  Conn,  approved,  in  Chapman  v.  Black,  2  B.  & 
200.  See  also,  Sliohcr  v.  Ilauser,  4  I)ev.  Aid.  589.  But  Bush  v.  Livingston,  2 
&  J}.  97.  It  is  otherwise  wlicrc  tlie  stat-  Gaines's  Cas.  66;  Foltz  v.  Mey,  1  Bay, 
utc  of  usury  docs  not  (Icclare  the  contract  486  ;  Campbell  v.  Read,  Martin  &  Yerg. 
void.  'Slori/,  J.,  Plcckiier  o.  U.  S.  IJank,  392,  decided  tliat  a  note  thus  usuriously 
8  Wlicat.  354 ;  Young  v.  Berkley,  2  indorsed  is  valid  against  tiie  maker,  in 
New  llanipsliirc,  410  ;   Occd  (;.   Stevens,  the  hands  of  a  holder  in  good  faith. 

4  Whart.  223;  Conkling  r.  Underliill,  {ii)  Sec  Lloyd  r.  Keach,  2  Conn.  175  ; 
3  S<am.  388;  Wells  /•.  I'orter,  5  B.  M<mi.  Gaither  r.  Farmers  &  Mechanics'  Bank, 
424;  Mc(Jill  i:  Ware,  4  Scam.  21;  1  Pet.  44  ;  Nicliols  r.  Pearson,  7  Pet.  107, 
Tucker  r,  Wihirnouicz,  .3  ICng.  (Ark.)  and  Prccniaii  r.  Brittin,  2  Harrison,  191. 
157.  S(h;  also,  'Ijjrncr  r.  ("alvert,  12  S.  ('•)  Munn  i'.  Commission  Co.  15  Johns. 
&  K.  46  ;  Peiino  "  Sayre,  3  Ala.  458.  44  ;  Collier    v.    Nevill,   3   Dev.    L.    30  ; 

(t)  Lord  h'ctii/on  originally  held  that  Knights  v.  Putnam,  3  Pick.  184.  See 
8u<'h  bolder  wonlil  be  entitled  to  recover,     also,  Littell  v.  Hord,  Hardin,  81. 
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in  some  of  the  statutes  of  usury  in  this  country,  (iv)  *But 
where  the  statute  contains  such  a  provision,  and  also  provides 
as  the  penalty  for  usury,  the  deduction  in  an  action  against  the 
debtor,  of  the  excessive  interest  secured,  and  the  indorsee  takes 
it  after  it  becomes  due,  the  deduction,  it  is  said,  may  be  made 
against  him.  (x) 

Bat  if  such  note,  or  any  securities  for  an  usurious  debt  be 
given  up  and  cancelled,  on  the  promise  of  the  debtor  to  pay  the 
original  debt,  with  lawful  interest,  this  promise  is  valid,  being 
founded  on  a  good  consideration,  (y/)  So  also,  it  is  true  in 
general,  that  any  security  given  in  payment  or  discharge  of  an 
usurious   security,  is  equally  void  with  that,  (z)     *But  when  a 


(«•)  See  Chai)man  v.  Black,  2  B.  & 
Aid.  589,  and  Hackley  v.  Sprag:ue,  10 
Wend.  113. 

(r)  Wing  V.  Dunn,  24  Maine,  128. 

(//)  Banies  v.  Hcadley,  2  Taunt.  184. 
In  this  case,  an  agreement  was  made  be- 
tween Webb  and  Harric  &  Suthmier,  by 
■wliicii  Webb  was  to  advance  them  money 
to  purchase  sugars  with,  from  time  to 
time,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  five 
per  cent,  interest,  and  also  a  commission 
of  five  per  cent,  upon  all  sugars  purchased. 
To  secure  the  repayment  of  the  princi])al, 
interest,  and  commissions,  certain  deeds 
and  securities  were  executed  to  Welib. 
Under  this  agreement  Webb  made  out  four 
successive  half-yearly  accounts,  charging 
according  to  the  agreement  for  the  money 
advanced ;  and  various  sums  were,  from 
time  to  time,  paid  on  this  account.  The 
sugars  were  not  purchased  or  procured  by 
W^ebb,  but  by  Harrie  &  Suthmier,  in 
tlieir  own  names.  Upon  the  parties  be- 
ing informed,  and  realizing  that  this 
transaction  was  usurious,  and  that  Webb 
was  in  danger  of  losing  the  whole  of  his 
money,  Webb,  in  accordance  with  an 
aiTangement  then  made,  di-e\v  up  fresh 
accounts,  deducting  all  charges  for  com- 
mission, and  charging  fi\'e  per  cent,  in- 
terest only,  on  the  money  actually  ad- 
vanced. This  account  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  debtors  to  be  correct,  and 
they  promised  to  pay  it,  whereupon  the 
original  securities  were  given  up,  and 
the  original  agreement  cancelled  and 
burned.  This  action  was  brought  upon 
the  last  account  against  the  assignees  of 
Harrie  &  Suthmier  ;  and  the  court  held 
that  it  was  maintainable.  See  Wicks  v. 
Gogerley,  1  Ky.  &  Moody,  123. 


(z)  Preston  v.  Jackson,  2  Stark.  237, 
was  an  action  on  a  promissory  note,  by 
an  indorsee  against  the  maker.  The 
payee  was  called,  and  testified  that  he 
had  lent  the  defendant  100/.,  for  which 
he  was  to  receive  50/.,  by  way  of  interest, 
and  took  his  bond  for  150/.  That  he 
afterwards  lent  100/.  more  upon  the  same 
terms,  and  that  in  August,  1814,  the 
former  securities  were  given  up,  and  the 
note  sued  upon,  given  for  the  interest. 
Ilolrotjil,  J.,  held  the  note  void.  In  Pick- 
ering V.  Banks,  Forrest's  Peps.  72,  the 
defendant  had  given  the  plaintiff  bills  for 
a  usurious  consideration,  some  of  which 
he  iiad  paid ;  the  remainder  not  being 
discharged  when  they  became  due,  the 
defendant  gave  a  warrant  of  attorney  for 
the  balance,  on  which  the  plaintiff  liad 
entered  u])  judgment.  Alucdonuhl,  C.  B., 
ordered  the  judgment  to  be  set  aside  and 
the  warrant  of  attorney  to  be  delivered 
up.  In  Ciiapman  v.  Black,  2  B.  &  Aid. 
589,  a  bill  of  exchange  was  in  the  hands 
of  tiie  plaintitF,  which  had  been  usm-iously 
indorsed  by  a  prior  party.  Upon  being 
informed  of  this,  the  plaintiff  procured  a 
new  bill  to  be  accepted  by  the  defendant, 
in  which  the  usurious  indorser  was  omit- 
ted. The  present  action  was  brought 
upon  the  last  bill,  and  Abbott,  C.  J.,  de- 
livered the  oi)inion  of  the  court,  that  the 
bill  was  void.  In  Bridge  v.  Hubbard,  15 
Mass.  96,  Blanchard  &  Pord,  the  makers 
of  a  note  void  for  usury,  being  called  on 
■  for  payment,  asked  for  a  longer  credit, 
which  was  given  on  condition  that  other 
security  should  be  obtained.  The  note 
sued  on  was  then  procured,  signed  by  the 
defendant,  who  was  liable  as  indorser  on 
the  first  note  ;  it  was  made  pavable  to  T. 
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new  and  innocent  party  is  introduced  into  the  substituted  secu- 
rity, the  weight  of  authority  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  security  is  valid  as  to  him.  (a)  And  if  the  borrower 
allows  the  usurious  claim  to  become  merged  in  a  judgment,  it 
is  then  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  the  defence  of  usury.  (6) 
But  it  is  also  true,  that  if,  in  the  bargain  respecting  the  ne*v 
security,  there  is  an  agreement  to  expunge  or  exclude,  or  an 
actual  exclusion  of  the  unlawful  interest,  the  new  security  is 
valid,  (c) 


"W.  Sumner,  who  indorsed  it  in  blank, 
under  which  indorsement  the  plaintiffs 
claimed.  The  court  held  the  note  sued 
upon  to  be  a  mere  substituted  contract  for 
the  former  usurious  one,  and  void  in  the 
plaintiff's  hands.  See  also,  to  the  same 
effect,  INIarsh  v.  Martindale,  3  Bos.  &  Pul. 
154,  and  the  following  American  decis- 
ions :  Walker  r.  Bank  of  Wasiiington,  3 
How.  U.  S.  62 ;  Powell  v.  Waters,  8  Cow. 
68.5 ;  Reed  v.  Smith,  9  Cow.  647  ;  Tut- 
hill  V.  Davis,  20  Johns.  285 ;  Jackson,i'. 
Packard,  6  Wend.  415;  Steele  i'.  Whip- 
ple, 21  Wend.  103  ;  Gibson  v.  Stearns, 
3  New  Hamp.  185  ;  Morcure  v.  Dermott, 

13  Peters,  345  ;  CoHins  v.  Roberts,  Brayt. 
235  ;  Sivlft,  C.  J.,  Scott  v.  Lewis,  2  Conn. 
135  ;  Botsford  v.  Sanford,  id.  276  ;  Wales 
V.  Webb,  5  Conn.  154;  Warren  ?'.  Crab- 
tree,  1  Greenl.   167  ;  Lowell  v.  Johnson, 

14  Maine,  240 ;  Eilwards  r.  Skii-ving, 
1  Bi-evard,  548;  Dunning  (,-.  Merrill, 
1  Chirke,  Ch.  252  ;  Torrey  v.  Grant,  10 
Sm.  &  M.  89;  Jackson  r. 'Jones,  13  Ala. 
121;  Hazard  v.  Smith,  21  Verm.  123; 
Simpson  ?•.  Fullcnwidcr,  12  Ire.  L.  338. 

{<i)  Ellis  V.  Warncs,  Cro.  Jac.  33, 
Yelv.  47  ;  Powell  v.  Waters,  8  Cowen, 
669  ;  Brown  v.  Waters,  2  xMarvl.  Ch.  Dec. 
201  ;  Aldrich  r.  Reynolds,  1  Barb.  Ch. 
43;  Wales  r.  Webb,  5  Conn.  154.  In 
Cuthbert  v.  Haley,  8  T.  R.  390,  Haley 
procured  Plank  to  discount  certain  notes 
of  liis  at  a  usurious  rate.  'J'lie  ])huntiffs 
re<'eivcd  the  notes  from  Plank  lioiia  Jide,, 
and  the  defendant  being  ajiplied  to  by 
them  for  payment,  executed  to  them  a 
bond  for  the  amount  of  the  notes,  upon 
which  bond  this  action  was  brought.  It 
was  licid  tliat  it  coiilrl  be  maintained. 
Lord  Kcnijini,  C'.  J.,  said  :  " '^riic,  construc- 
tion that  has  already  been  jiut  on  the 
Ktatutcs,  has  liccn,  in  a  variety  ol' instances, 
aliiiiuiantly  hard.  The  courts  have  said, 
and  rightly  so,  that  the  innocent  holders 
of  securities  given  on   iisiirif)us  considera- 


tions must  suffer  for  the  wickedness,  or 
rather  unlawfulness,  for  it  has  been  said 
that  usury  is  only  malum  prohibitum,  and 
not  malum  in  se,  of  the  original  parties  to 
the  transaction.  But  this  is  an  attempt 
to  carry  that  doctrine  much  further  than 
any  prior  case,  and  further  than  policy  or 
the  words  of  the  act  of  parliament  re- 
quire ;  and  if  it  were  to  succeed,  it  might 
affect  most  of  the  securities  in  the  king- 
dom ;  for  if  in  tracing  a  mortgage  for  a 
century  past,  it  could  be  discovered  that 
usury  had  been  committed  in  part  of  the 
transaction,  though  between  other  par- 
ties, the  consequence  would  be  that  the 
whole  would  be  void.  It  would  be  a 
most  alarming  proposition  to  tlie  holders 
of  all. securities.  I  admit  that  the  secmi- 
ties  themselves  that  are  tainted  with  usury 
cannot  be  enforced  in  a  comt  of  justice, 
even  though  they  be  in  the  hands  of  in- 
nocent purchasers,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, without  notice And 

therefore  the  plaintiffs  in  tliis  case  could 
not  have  maintained  any  action  on  the 
notes  given  by  the  defendant  to  Plank. 
But  the  notes  were  destroyed  after  they 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  plaintiffs,  and 
the  bond  in  question  was  given  to  them, 
they  not  knowing  of  the  usury  between 
Plank  and  the  defendant.  I  admit  that  if 
one  security  be  substituted  for  another,  by 
the  parties,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  stat- 
ute against  usury,  the  substituted,  as  well 
as  the  original,  security  will  be  void  ;  but 
it  is  not  ])retcndcd  that  that  was  the  case 
licre."  Knit,  C.  J.,  holds  similar  lan- 
giutgc,  in  Jackson  v.  Henry,  10  Johns. 
195. 

{h)  Tliati'her  r.  Ganmion,  12  Mass. 
268 ;  Thonqison  r.  Berrv,  3  Johns.  Ch. 
395;  S.  C.  17  Johns.  436.  See  also, 
Jackson  v.  Henry,  lO.Iohns.  196;  Jackson 
V.  Bowen,  7  Cow.  20 ;  Day  v.  Cum- 
mings,  19  Verm.  496,  S.  P. 

{<■)  Wright  V.  Wheeler,  1   Camp.  165, 
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*Some  difficulty  may  arise  in  determining  when  the  usurious 
character  of  the  original  security  shall  attach  itself  to  the  sub- 
stituted security.  If  A  gives  B  an  usurious  note,  he  may  waive 
the  defence  and  pay  the  note  ;  and  if  he  pays  it  in  bank-bills, 
these  of  course  are  good  in  the  hands  of  any  honest  holder  to 
whom  B  transfers  them.  If  A  happens  to  have  a  good  note  of 
C,  and  gives  it  to  B  in  payment,  is  not  this  equally  good  in  the 
hands  of  B's  indorsee  ?  Or  if  A  procures  for  this  purpose  the 
note  of  C,  whose  note  B  has  expressed  himself  willing  to  accept, 
this  note  being  not  usurious  in  itself,  and  C  not  knowing  the 
original  usury,  would  not  this  note  be  good  in  the  hands  of  B's 
indorsee,  or  assignee  ?  We  should  say  that  it  was  ;  because, 
we  think,  on  principle,  that  no  contract  should  be  held  void  for 
usury,  unless  the  borrower,  for  usury,  was  a  party  to  it ;  or 
unless  it  is  given  as  collateral  security  for  a  present  subsisting 
usurious  contract,  (d)     It  has  been   said,  very  forcibly,  if  one 


note.  This  was  an  action  on  a  bond  to 
which  usury  was  pleaded.  A  bond  had 
been  given  for  the  loan  of  mone_y  with 
lawful  interest,  but  the  defendant  also 
agreed  to  give  plaintiff  a  salary  of  50/. 
per  year  as  a  clerk  in  his  brewery.  It 
was  not  intended  that  the  plaintiff  should 
render  any  service,  liut  tlic  'salary  M'as  a 
mere  sliift  to  give  the  plaintiff  more  than 
5/.  per  cent,  for  his  money.  After  one 
year's  salary  had  been  paid  under  the 
agreement,  the  parties  agreed  that  it 
should  be  deducted  from  the  principal, 
the  original  deed  cancelled,  and  a  fresh 
bond  taken  for  the  remaining  principal 
and  legal  interest.  This  was  done,  and 
on  the  second  bond  the  action  was 
brought ;  Lawrence,  J.,  said :  "  The  act 
of  parliament  only  makes  void  contracts 
whereb}'  more  tlian  five  per  cent,  is  se- 
cured. The  original  contract  between 
these  parties  was  certainly  usurious,  and 
no  action  could  have  been  maintained  on 
the  first  bond  ;  but  there  was  nothing  ille- 
gal in  tlie  last  bond  ;  it  was  not  made  to 
assiu'C  the  performance  of  the  first  con- 
tract, nor  does  it  secure  more  than  five 
per  cent,  interest  to  the  plaintiff.  The 
parties  saw  tliey  Irad  before  done  wrong, 
they  rectified  the  error  they  had  commit- 
ted, and  substituted  for  an  illegal  contract 
one  that  was  perfectly  fair  and  legal.  I 
see  no  objection  to  their  doing  that,  and 


am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  present 
action  is  maintainable."  The  principle 
of  the  above  decision  is  alnindantly  sus- 
tained in  the  following  American  cases  : 
DeWolf  V.  Johnson,  10  Wheat.  367 ; 
Chadboum  v.  Watts,  10  Mass.  121  ;  Mc- 
Clure  V.  Williams,  7  Verm.  210  ;  Ham- 
mond V.  Hopping,  13  Wend.  505 ;  Miller 
V.  Hull,  4  Denio,  104 ;  Bank  of  Monroe 
V.  Strong,  1  Clarke,  Ch.  7G ;  Towler  v. 
Garret,  3  J.  J.  Marsh.  681 ;  Postlethwait 
V.  Gan'ct,  3  Monr.  345 ;  Cummins  v. 
Wire,  2  Hals.  Ch.  73. 

(d)  In  Turner  ;•.  Hulme,  tlie  plaintiff 
aiTCSted  tlie  maker  of  a  note  to  him,  which 
was  clearly  void  on  tlio  ground  of  usury. 
The  defendant  i^;his  action  represented 
to  the  plaintiff  tim  he  could  not  recover 
on  the  note  the  consideration  being  usuri- 
ous, but  the  plaintiff"  refused  to  liberate  the 
maker  of  the  note  unless  the  defendant 
would  join  in  a  note  to  tlio  amount  of  the 
maker's  debt,  which  the  defendant  did, 
and  upon  that  note  this  action  was  brought. 
It  was  contended  tiiat  the  second  note  was 
tainted  by  the  original  usury.  "  But  Lord 
Keni/on,  on  this  being  re-opened,  intimated 
his  clear  opinion  to  the  contrary  ;  lie  said 
that  Banks,  when  the  first  note"  had  been 
put  in  writ,  by  Turner,  against  liim, 
should  have  resisted  and  defended  iiimself 
on  tlie  ground  of  usury  ;  but  that  the  con- 
sideration of  that  note  could  not  be  ques- 
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chooses  *not  to  avail  himself  of  the  defence  of  usury,  but  to  pay 
a  usurious  debt,  and  pay  it  by  delegating  a  debtor  to  himself  to 
pay  this  debt,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  this  delegated 
debtor  to  insist  upon  the  original  defence,  and  avail  himself  of 
an  usury  by  which  he  was  not  affected,  (e)  So,  at  least,  it 
seems  to  be  held  in  the  case  of  an  usurious  mortgagee,  where 
the  land,  subject  to  such  a  mortgage,  is  conveyed  to  a  third 
party ;  for  the  grantee  cannot  hold  his  land  clear  of  the  first 
mortgage  debt,  by  denying  the  right  of  the  mortgagee,  on  the 
ground  of  usury.  (/)  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  none  but 
parties  or  privies  can  take  any  advantage  of  this  defence,  or  this 
defect  in  a  contract.  For  while  a  subsequent  mortgagee  cannot 
relieve  himself  from  the  former  mortgage,  by  showing  its  usuri- 
ous nature,  a  guarantor  of  a  debt  is  so  far  connected  with  the 
contract  that  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  defence  of  usury,  (g-) 


tioned  in  the  present  action,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  this  was  a  colorable 
shift  to  evade  the  statute  against  usury, 
devised  when  the  money  was  originally 
lent,  and  the  first  note  granted."  In  Mar- 
chant  V.  Qodgin,  2  M.  &  Scott,  632,  an 
action  was  brought  against  the  defendants, 
acceptors  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  by 
Taylor,  by  him  indorsed  to  Daniel,  and 
by  Daniel  to  plaintiff.  Taylor  testified 
that  certain  other  bills  had  been  accepted 
by  defendant,  for  his  accommodation,  and 
usuriously  discounted  by  the  plaintiff". 
One  of  these  bills  l)eing  due,  the  bill  sued 
upon  was  accepted  by  tlie  defendants,  in 
order  to  enable  Taylor,  by  its  discount,  to 
meet  tiie  former  1)111,  which  he  did,  and  no 
usury  was  ])roved  as  to  this  bill.  A  rule 
for  setting  aside  a  verdict  for  the  ])laintiff, 
being  moved  for,  Tin(9,  L.  C.  J.,  said : 
"  The  bill  upon  which  the  action  was 
brought  was  not  a  continued  bill,  given  in 
Kubstitiilion  of  the  former  acceptance  of 
tlie  defendants,  but  was  given  merely  for 
the  j)urpose  of  i-aising  money  to  meet  the 
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second  bill."  Bosnnquet,  J.,  said  :  "  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  evidence  that  the  third 
bill  was  given  in  substitution  of  the  second, 
so  as  to  be  affected  by  what  passed  on  the 
discount  of  it."  The  rule  was  refused. 
In  Stanley  v.  Kempton,  30  Maine,  118, 
Butler  held  three  notes  against  Bangs, 
which  were  usurious.  Bangs  being  called 
upon  to  pay,  procured  the  defendant  to 
give  the  note  in  suit,  in  payment  of  the 
three  original  notes,  which  were  given  up. 
The  court  held  the  last  note  to  be  a  pay- 
ment, and  not  a  substitute  for  the  other 
notes,  and  therefore  valid. 

(e)  Jackson,  J.,  Bridge  v.  Hubbard,  15 
Mass.  103  ;  Bcarce  t7."Barstow,  9  Mass. 
45. 

(/)  Green  )'.  Kemp,  13  Mass.  515; 
Mechanics'  Bank  v.  Edwards,  1  Barb.  271 ; 
Sands  v.  Church,  2  Scld.  347.  See  also, 
f^toney  w.  Amer.  Life  Ins.  Co.  11  Paige, 
635. 

{(/)  Huntress  r.  Patten,  20  Maine,  28; 
Harrison  v.  Ilnrnel,  5  Taunt.  784  ;  Gray's 
Ex'rs  V.  Brown,  22  Ala.  273. 
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*SECTION    VI. 

DISTINCTION   BETWEEN   INVALIDITY   OF   THE   CONTRACT, "  AND    THE 
PENALTY  IMPOSED. 

The  law  affects  a  usurious  contract  with  two  consequence?, 
which  should  be  discriminated.  One  is,  the  avoidance  of  the 
contract;  the  other  is,  the  penalty  for  the  breach  of  the  law. 
Now  the  penalty  is  not  incurred  until  usurious  interest  be  in 
some  way  paid  or  received ;  although  Ijae  contract  may  be 
avoided  for  this  cause,  at  any  time  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  a  very 
difficult  question,  at  what  time,  or  by  what  act,  the  usury  is 
completed,  (h)     Although  an  original  *contract  for  the  use  of 


(h)  Clark  v.  Badglcy,  3  Halst.  233  ; 
Thomes  v.  Cleaves,  7  Mass.  361  ;  Oyster 
V.  Longnecker,  16  Pcnn.  274  ;  Livingston 
V.  Indianapolis  Ins.  Co.  6  Blackf.  133 ; 
Upson  V.  Austin,  4  Ala.  124;  Kirkpatriek 
V.  Hou.ston,  4  Watts  &  S.  115;  Bank  of 
U.  S.  V.  Owens,  2  Pet.  527  ;  Hodges  v. 
Lovat,  Lofft's  li.  50.  Fisher  qui  tarn  v. 
Beasley,  Doug.  235,  was  an  action  of  debt, 
to  recover  the  penalty  for  taking  usurious 
interest.  One  Grindall  had  borrowed 
100/.  of  the  defendant,  for  which  he  had 
given  a  liond,  for  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  at  the  rate  of  51.  per 
cent,  at  the  end  of  six  months.  He  also 
paid  two  guineas  to  the  defendant,  as  a 
premium,  at  the  time  when  the  money  was 
advanced.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months, 
the  100/.  was  repaid,  and  2/.  10s.  for  in- 
terest. This  action  was  brought  within  a 
year  after  the  payment  of  the  capital  and 
interest,  but  more  than  a  year  after  the 
two  guineas  were  paid  and  the  money 
advanced,  and  the  question  was,  whether 
the  action  was  barred  by  not  being  brought 
within  a  year  after  the  offence  of  usury 
■was  committed.  The  cases  of  Lloyd  v. 
Williams,  2  Bl.  792,  and  Mallory  v.  Bird, 
cited  in  Cro.  Eliz.  20,  were  refeixed  to  for 
the  defendant,  in  which  latter  case,  it  is 
said  :  "  If  one  contracts  to  have  twenty 
pounds  for  the  loan  of  an  hundred  pounds, 
if  he  taketh  nothing  of  the  twenty  pounds 
he  is  not  punishable  by  the  statute,  but  if 
he  taketh  any  thing,  if  but  one  sliilling, 


this  is  an  affirmance  of  the  contract,  and 
he  shall  render  for  the  whole  contract." 
But  Bnller,  J.,  said,  that  the  answer  given 
by  Astor,  J.,  to  tliat  case,  when  it  had 
been  cited  on  some  former  occasion  was, 
that  it  meant  one  shilling  above  the  legal 
interest.  Lord  Mansfield  said  :  "It  be- 
came 'material,  in  this  case,  to  determine 
when  the  usury  was  complete.  One  side 
contended,  that  it  was  so  upon  tlie  pay- 
ment of  the  premium',  and  I  long  inclined 
to  that  of)inion,  becitu.se  it  was  paid  to 
nomine  as  above  legal  interest.  But  I  am 
now  satisfied,  as  we  all  are,  that  the 
offence  was  not  complete  till  the  half 
year's  interest  was  rei'cived.  There  are 
two  branches  of  the  statute.  Under  the 
first,  every  agreement,  contract,  and  se- 
curity, for  more  than  legal  intei'cst,  is 
void.  Therefore  the  bond  given  to  the 
defendant  in  this  case  was  void.  But 
imder  the  second,  the  penalty  is  incurred 
only  by  taking,  accepting,  and  receiving, 
more  than  legal  interest.  All  the  authori- 
ties lean  this  way,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern. In  Lloyd  v.  Williams,  more  than 
legal  interest  had  been  paid  at  first." 
Maddock  (jui  tarn  v.  Hammett,  7  T.  R. 
184,  was  an  action  on  the  statute,  the 
usury  alleged  being  the  discount  of  a  note 
for  1,000/.  But  the  point  on  which  the 
case  turned  was,  that,  on  the  day  when 
the  note  became  due,  the  maker  discharged 
it  by  giving  another  note,  which  included 
the  amount  due  upon  the  first  note,  and  a 
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money  be  free  from  the  taint  of  usury,  and  consequently  can  be 
enforced,  yet  if  usurious  interest  be  *actually  paid  upon  it  after- 


further  sum  advanced  by  the  defendants, 
which  last  note  was  outstanding  and  un- 
satistied  at  the  trial  of  this  case.  Biiller, 
J.,  at  nisi  prius,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
usury  had  not  been  committed,  no  money 
having  been  received  by  the  defendant, 
and  Lord  Kmyon,  C.  J.,  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  upon  a  motion  to  set 
aside  the  nonsuit,  said :  "  The  objection 
here  is,  that  nothing  has  been  received  by 
the  defendants,  either  for  interest  or  prin- 
cipal, except  a  paper  security,  which,  till 
it  has  been  paid,  is  no  payment  whatever, 
and  may  ultimately  turn  ^it  to  be  woith 
nothing.  The  plaintift'  says  that  it  was 
given  for  the  first  note,  which  was  given 
on  an  usurious  contract ;  if  so,  the  second 
note  is  also  bad.  But  the  plaintiff  cannot 
be  permitted  to  contend  both  ways  ;  that 
it  is  good,  because  given  in  payment  of  the 
first  note  ;  and  bad,  because  that  first  note 
for  which  it  was  given  in  discharge  was 
bad.  It  is  true  that  a  payment,  either  in 
money  or  money's  worth,  would  lie  suf- 
ficient ;  and  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  a 
party  who  has  knowingly  received  any 
thing,  as  interest,  to  apply  it  afterwards  to 
another  account,  as  he  finds  it  convenient. 
But  here  the  defendants  have  not  I'feceived 
any  thing ;  and  therefore  I  am  of  ojjinion 
that  the  direction  of  the  learned  judge  at 
the  trial  was  right."  In  Pearson  v. 
M'Gowran,  3  B.  &  Cr.  700,  S.  C.  5  D.  & 
Ky.  616,  the  venue,  in  an  action  of  debt 
for  penalties,  was  laid  in  Middlesex,  and 
the  offence  was  alleged  to  be  that  usurious 
interest  was  secured  to  the  defendant,  by 
a  bill  of  exchange  accc]itc(I  and  afterwards 
paid  by  a  person  named  Bottrill.  On  the 
trial  it  apjiearcd,  that  the  contract  was 
made  and  the  acceptance  given  in  Middle- 
sex, but  that  the  bill  was  ])aid  in  London, 
to  tlie  holders,  to  whom  the  defendant 
had  indorsed  it.  Ahbatt,  C.  J.,  delivering 
th(!  opinion  of  the  court,  referred  to  the 
statute  jirovidiiig  that  any  person  taking, 
accepting,  or  receiving  above  5/.  per  cent, 
interest,  should  forfeit  the  trclilc  value  of 
the  mon(;ys  h-nf,  and  j>roviding  that  the 
forfeiture  should  be  siieil  for  in  the  county 
M'here  the  olfenee  was  committed,  and 
sai<l  (.')  I).  &  K.  OH),)  "Then  the  only 
question  is,  what  is  the  offence?  We 
think  it  consists  in  taking,  accepting,  and 
receiving  usurious  interest.  'I'he  coiTujjt 
contract  precedes  and  forms  no  ])artof  the 
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taking,  therefore  the  offence  here  was  not 
committed  partly  in  Middlesex  and  partly 
in  London,  and  the  only  materiality  of  the 
contract  is  to  show  the  real  nature  and 
consequent  illegality  of  the  taking.  .  .  . 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  venue  in  this 
case  ought  to  have  been  laid  in  London, 
and  not  in  Middlesex."  And  in  Simpson 
qui  tarn  v.  Wan'cn,  15  Mass.  460,  where 
the  defendant  had  discounted  a  note  for 
$400,  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per 
month,  which  was  unpaid  at  the  time  this 
action  for  the  penalties  was  brought,  it 
was  held  that  no  usury  had  been  com- 
mitted. Parker,  C  J., said:  "The whole 
sum  loaned  was  not  paid  over,  but  the 
balance,  after  deducting  the  discount,  so 
that  in  fact  four  hundred  dollars  were  never 
lent,  as  stated  in  the  declaration,  but  a  less 
sum,  for  which  the  boiTower  promised  to 
pay  four  hundred  dollars,  which  was  the 
principal  lent  and  the  excessive  interest. 
The  defendant  has  then  received  nothing, 
either  principal  or  interest,  and  therefore 
he  cannot  be  liable  for  the  penalty." 
Wright  V.  Laing,  3  B.  &  Cr.  165;  Ste- 
vens I'.  Lincoln,  7  Mete.  525,  are  to  the 
same  effect.  See  also.  Scurry  qui  tarn  v. 
Freeman,  2  B.  &  P.  381.  But  if  a  sum 
more  than  equal  to  the  legal  interest  upon 
the  sum  substantially  loaned  or  forborne, 
be  received,  the  offence  of  usury  is  com- 
plete, whether  the  principal  be  repaid  or 
not.  In  Wade  qui  tarn  v.  Wilson,  1  East, 
195,  600/.  being  due  from  G.  to  the  de- 
fendant, 10  guineas  were  paid  by  G.  to  the 
defendant,  by  way  of  premium,  for  the 
defendant's  forbearance  for  one  year,  and 
G.  executed  his  note  to  the  defendant  for 
600/.  at  51.  per  cent.  A  half  year's  interest 
of  15/.  was  afterwards  received  by  the 
defendant,  u])on  the  note,  and  it  was  held 
that  upon  this  ])ayment  usmy  Avas  com- 
mitted. Lord  Kcni/on  said  :  "  Here  the 
jiarty  having  ten  guineas  ]iremiuni  in  liand, 
and  interest  accruing  from  day  to  day, 
•actually  received  interest  qua  interest  for 
half  a  year,  which  made  wliat  he  received 
upon  the  whole,  amount  to  more  than 
lawful  interest  for  that  time,  upon  the  sura 
lent."  Jjaiiirnce,  ,].,  said  :  "  Here,  then, 
is  a  jjrcmium  paid  of  ten  guineas,  at  first, 
which  was  to  run  througii  the  whole  year, 
and  interest  accruing  daily  on  the  j)rinci- 
))al  sum,  the  defendant  actually  received 
interest   for  the   first    half   yesir,  wiiich, 
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tofjetlicr  witli  what  he  had  liefore  received 
by  way  of  premium,  aiiioiints  to  more  than 
legal  interest.  That  immediately  consti- 
tuted ustny."  Le  Blanc,  J.,  said  :  "  I  am 
of  oj)iuion  that  at  least  one  moiety  of  the 
premium  is  to  be  appoi-tioned  to  the  half 
year's  interest  which  was  received,  and 
that  the  true  spirit  of  the  agreement  was, 
that  the  premium  was  to  nin  througli  the 
whole  year,  in  pro]iortion  as  the  interest 
accrued,  and  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  I 
think  tlie  contract  proved  sustains  the 
count,  and  tliat  the  usury  was  complete 
when  the  first  half  year's  interest  was 
paid."  In  Llovd  qui  tain  i\  Williams,  2 
W.  Bl.  792,  Hinclditfe  borrowed  100/.  for 
three  months,  of  tlie  defendant,  whicli  he 
received,  and  paid  tlie  defendant  thereout 
6/.  5s.  by  way  of  interest,  in  advance,  and 
gave  the  defendant  his  note  for  100/.  pay- 
able in  three  months.  De  Greij,  C.  J.,  and 
Blackstone,  J.,  a  majority  of  the  court,  held 
that  tlie  offence  of  usury  was  consummated 
and  completely  committed  on  making  the 
corrupt  agi-eement,  and  receiving  the  in- 
terest in  advance.  In  Commonwealth  v. 
Frost,  5  Mass.  53,  the  defendant  had 
loaned  money  to  Ebenezer  Clough,  on  a 
note  for  $200,  in  ninety  days,  paying  him 
Si  87,  having  retained  $13  for  tlie  ninety 
days'  interest.  At  the  cxjiiratioii  of  tlie 
term,  another  note  for  the  same  amount 
was  given,  Clough  paying  fourteen  dollars 
in  cash,  for  the  extension  of  the  time 
ninety  days  longer.  This  note  was  also 
renewed  for  ninety  days,  and  sixteen  dol- 
lars paid  by  Clough  on  its  renewal,  for  the 
rece])tiou  of  which  last  interest,  tlic  de- 
fendant was  indicted.  The  court  said  it 
was  clear  "  that  the  taking  of  the  sixteen 
dollars,  as  the  compensation  for  the  loan, 
that  sum  exceeding  lawful  interest,  com- 
pleted the  oftence  of  usury,  whether  the 
)n-incipal  sum  was  ever  paid  or  not." 
There  has,  however,  been  a  tendency  to 
consider,  in  contracts  of  this  last  nature, 
the  money  actually  received  by  the  bor- 
rower as  the  amount  of  the  loan  ;  and 
although  the  securities  given  are  for  an 
amount  sufficiently  more  than  the  sum 
received,  to  make  the  contract  usurious, 
if  the  legal  per  cent,  of  interest  is  paid 
thereon,  not  to  consider  the  offence  of 
nsurj'  complete  until  a  payment  of  such 
interest  is  made.  This  was  the  view 
Gould,  J.,  was  inclined  to  take,  in  Lloyd 
?'.  Williams,  supra ;  and  in  Scurry  v. 
Freeman,  2  B.  &  F.  381,  in  which"  the 
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defendant  lent  Robert  Ilooley  500/.  upon 
security  given  for  that  amount,  who,  a 
j)rcvious  agreement  having  been  made 
that  sometliing  more  than  legal  interest 
should  be  jiaid,  liut  no  ]):irticularsum  hav- 
ing been  agreed  upon,  offered  the  defendant 
back  50/.  which  he  directed  to  be  given  to 
his  son,  the  court  (consisting  of  Heath, 
Roolce,  and  Chainbrc,  judges)  were  very 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  receipt  after- 
wards of  25/.,  as  one  year's  interest  upon 
the  debt,  was  usurious,  so  that  an  action 
under  the  statute  within  one  year  after  its 
reception  would  lie,  inasmuch  as  the  loan 
could  only  be  deemed  a  loan  of  450/.  since 
the  defendant  had  taken  back  50/.  out  of 
the  500/.  So  also,  Gibson,  C.  J.,  in  Oyster 
V.  Longnecker,  16  Fenn.  274,  says,  there 
is  a  distinction  between  interest  and  a 
bonus  ;  and  that  a  return  of  part  of  the 
sum  on  which  interest  is  reserved,  reduces 
the  contract  essentially  to  a  loan  of  the 
residue,  and  that  therefore  the  oftence  of 
usuiy  is  not  committed  until  interest  has 
actually  been  paid  upon  the  sum  reserved 
as  the  debt.  But  the  better  opinion  would 
seem  to  be  that  such  agreements  are  usuri- 
ous whenever  more  than  the  legal  interest 
on  what  is  understood  by  the  parties  as 
the  princi])al  debt,  is  paid,  since  the  statute 
of  Anne  declares  it  shall  be  usury  to  re- 
ceive more  than  live  pounds  per  cent,  for 
forbearing  or  giving  daij  of  payment ;  so 
that,  as  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  remarked 
in  Lloyd  v.  Williams,  "  interest  may  as 
lawfully  be  received  beforehand  for  for- 
hcarlng,  as  after  the  tenn  is  expired,  for- 
liar  UK/ forborne  ;"  and  if  in  either  case  more 
than  five  per  cent,  is  taken,  usuiy  is  com- 
mitted. See  remarks  of  Bayley,  J.,  in 
Wood  r.  Grimwood,  10  B.  &  Cr.  699. 

(/)  Gardner  v.  Flagg,  8  Mass.  101 ; 
Thompson  v.  Woodbridge,  id.  256;  Sew- 
all,  J.,  Chndbourn  v.  Watts,  10  Mass.  124. 
In  Sir  AVollaston  Dixie's  case,  1  Leon.  95, 
Gent,  B.,  said :  "  If  I  lend  one  a  hundred 
pounds  without  any  contract  for  interest, 
and  afterwards,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he 
gives  me  20/.  for  tUe  loan  thereof,  the 
same  is  within  the  statute,  for  my  accept- 
ance makes  the  offence  without  niiy  bar- 
gain or  contract."  In  Floyer  v.  Edwards, 
Cowp.  114,  Lord  Mansfield  said:  ''In 
case  the  agreement  originally  for  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  be  legal,  and  the  interest 
does  not  exceed  the  legal  rate,  but  after- 
wards, upon  payment  being  forborne, 
illegal   interest   is    demanded,   there   the 
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is  payable  at  intervals,  the  penalty  is  incurred  by  the  first  pay- 
ment and  receipt ;  (j)  but  it  would  seem  that  no  more  than  one 
penalty  can  be  incurred  upon  the  same  loan,  although  further 
instalments  continue  to  be  paid,  (k) 

Where  the  statute  makes  a  usurious  contract  void,  or  forfeits 
a  part  of  the  principal  or  legal  interest,  by  way  of  penalty,  *the 
creditor  of  course  must  lose  this,  for  the   debtor  may  interpose 


agreement  by  retrospect,  is  not  void,  but 
the  parties  are  lial)le  to  the  penalty  of 
treble  value."  See  also,  Radley  v.  Man- 
ning, 3  Keb.  142,  pi.  13  ;  Lord  'Mansfield, 
in  Abrahams  v.  Bunn,  4  Burr.  2253,  and 
previous  note. 

(j)  Wade  V.  Wilson,  1  East,  195; 
Wood  V.  Grimwood,  10  B.  &  Cr.  689. 

{k)  In  Wood  V.  Grimwood,  10  B.  &  Cr. 
696,  in  which  a  bonus  had  been  paid,  and 
afterwards  a  half  year's  interest,  which 
together  with  the  bonus  paid,  constituted 
more  than  the  lawful  interest,  and  subse- 
quently legal  interest  was  paid  half  yearly, 
on  the  original  debt,  it  was  decided  that 
the  offence  of  usury  was  complete  when 
the  first  half  yearly  payment  was  made  ; 
that  the  bonus  was  not  to  be  apportioned 
throughout  the  whole  time  of  the  loan. 
So  that  an  action  brought  for  ]>enalties,  at 
any  time  within  one  year  after  the  pay- 
ment of  any  half  year's  interest,  could  be 
maintained,  as  being  in  time.  And  it  was 
doubted  whether,  even  if  such  bonus  was 
apportionalile,  the  only  offence  for  which 
the  lender  could  be  jirosecutcd  had  not 
been  committed  u])on  the  rcce])tion  of  the 
first  half  year's  interest.  Parke,  J.,  said  : 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  moment  one 
penalty  was  incurred,  upon  one  bargain  or 
loan,  no  other  offence  could  be  committed 
in  res))cct  of  the  same  bargain  or  loan,  by 
reason  of  the  lender  having  received  a 
furtlier  sum,  liy  way  of  usurious  interest. 
The  statute  of  12  Anno,  st.  2,  c.  1 6,  enacts  : 
'  Tliat  all  |)crs()ns  who  shall,  upon  any 
contnict,  take,  accept,  and  receive,  by  way 
or  means  of  any  corrupt  bargain,  loan, 
&c.,  for  tlie  forliearing  or  giving  day  oi" 
payment  for  oiui  whole  year,  of  or  for 
tlieir  money,  above;  tlie  sum  of  5/.  for  the 
forbearing  of  100/.  a  year,  and  so  after 
that  rate,  sliidj  forfeit  iind  lose,  for  every 
su(;h  ott'ence,  tlie  trel)le  value  of  the 
moneys  lent,'  &c.  'J'he  statute  therefore 
rcfjuires  two  things  to  constitute  the  of- 
fence ;  a  corrupt  bart^nin,  iiiid  an  actual 
taking  of  a  higlicr  rale  of  interest  than  5 
per  cent,  for  finbcaring  or  giving  day  of 
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payment  for  one  whole  year.  As  soon  as 
these  two  things  concur,  the  offence  con- 
templated by  the  statute  is  completed. 
The  party  who  has  received  the  usurious 
interest  in  respect  of  the  corrupt  bargain, 
then  incurs  the  penalty,  and  I  think  the 
onlij  penalty,  attached  by  the  statute  to 
that  corrupt  bargain,  and  the  receipt  of 
usurious  interest  thereon,  by  forfeiting 
treble  the  value  of  the  moneys  lent  or 
forborne.  If  it  were  otherwise,  and  each 
subsequent  payment  of  the  legal  interest 
should  constitiite  a  distinct  offence  of 
usury,  where  a  premium  has  been  given, 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  if  a  party 
took  legal  interest  for  such  a  loan,  at  in- 
tervals, he  would  be  liable  to  forfeit  treble 
the  amount  of  the  moneys  lent,  not  merely 
once,  but  each  time  he  received  the  in- 
terest ;  and  if  those  intervals  were  short, 
penalties  to  the  amoimt  of  many  thousands 
might  be  incurred  by  a  loan  of  a  single 
100/.  This  never  could  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  legislature.  I  think  it 
must  have  meant  tliat  no  more  tlian  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  money  lent  could 
ever  be  forfeited  by  the  offender."  But  in 
Lamb  V.  Lindsej^,  4  Watts  &  Serg.  449, 
this  question  was  directly  decided  in  an 
opposite  way.  Money  was  loaned  at 
usurious  interest,  the  device  of  the  sale  of 
projierty  and  a  lease  back,  being  adopted, 
to  disguise  the  transaction.  The  rent, 
amounting  to  15  per  cent.  u])on  the  money 
loaned,  was  regularly  paid,  and  tlie  present 
qui  tarn  action  was  brought,  more  than  a 
year  from  the  first  payment,  and  within  a 
year  from  the  last.  A  tnajority  of  the 
court  held  the  action  maiiitainal)le,  decid- 
ing that  the  pcnahyof  a  i'orfeiture  of  "  the 
money  and  other  tilings  lent,"  was  incurred 
at  eacii  time  whc7i  the  lender  received 
more  than  the  legal  interest.  Mr.  Justice 
Krmirdij,  however,  delivered  a  dissenting 
opinion,  in  which  lie  vindicates  his  own 
opposite  iiiHng  at  nisi  jirius,  and  adopts 
the  same  vii'w  t.'ikcii  by  Air.  dustiec /\;/-^-p, 
Kiijira,  although  tlii'  case  of  Wood  v.  Grim- 
wood was  not  cited  in  the  case. 
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this  defence,  however  inequitable  it  may  be.  But  if  the  debtor 
make  himself  a  plaintiff,  and  seek  relief  against  a  contract  for 
its  usury,  it  is  held,  in  equity,  that  he  must  pay  or  tender  the 
whole  amount  of  principal  and  legal  interest.  (/)  It  was  once 
an  established  rule  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  debtor 
can  ask  relief  at  law,  except  collaterally.  He  must  wait  until 
he  is  sued,  before  he  can  raise  directly  the  question  of  his  right 
to  this  defence,  and  then  this  defence  is  given  and  measured  by 
the  statute.  But  if  he,  for  example,  brings  trover  for  goods 
pledged,  to  secure  a  debt  for  which  a  note  with  usurious  inter- 
est was  given,  and  seeks  to  get  the  value  of  his  goods  without 
deducting  his  debt,  on  the  ground  that  the  note  is  void, it  might 
be  said  to  him,  on  high  authority,  that  the  note  may  be  void, 
but  that  is  not  now  the  question  ;  for  he  owes  money,  and  has 
pledged  goods,  and  must  pay  his  debt  to  redeem  them.  (//) 
But  this  doctrine  has  been  attacked,  and  perhaps  overthrown  in 
England,  and  may  be  doubted  here,  (in)  So,  if  he  has  paid 
money-  on  a  usurious  *contract,  and  sues  for  its  repayment, 
it  seems  that  he  will  recover  so  much  as  he  has  paid  usuri- 


(?)  Scott  V.  Ncsliit,  2  Brown's  Ch.  641, 
S.  C.  2  Cox,  183  ;  Ex  parte  Skip,  2  Vcs. 
Sen.  489  ;  Benficld  r.  Solomons,  9  Ves. 
84 ;  Rogers  i'.  Eatbl)un,  1  Johns.  Ch.  E. 
367  ;  Tupper  v.  Powell,  id.  439  ;  Fanning 
V.  Dunham,  5  Johns.  Ch.  122  ;  Fulton 
Bank  r.  Beach,  1  Paige.  429  ;  Morgan  v. 
Schemmerhorn,  id.  544 ;  McDaniels  v. 
Barnum,  .5  Verm.  2G2  ;  Jordan  e-.Trunibo, 
6  Gill  &  Johns.  103 ;  Thomas  r.  Mason, 
8  Gill,  1  ;  Anonymous,  2  Desaus.  333 ; 
Stone  V.  Ware,  6  Munf.  541  ;  Shelton  v. 
Gill,  11  Ohio,  417;  Dav  i\  Cummings, 
19  Verm.  496;  Ballinger  v.  Edwards,  4 
Ire.  Ef|.  449  ;  Phelps  v.  Pierson,  1  Iowa, 
121  ;  Wilson  r.  Hardestv,  1  Marvl.  Ch. 
Dec.  66.  In  Hindle  c.  O'Brien,  1  Taunt. 
413,  the  defendant  had  given  the  plaintitl", 
for  various  sums  borrowed  of  him,  bills 
and  notes  with  usurious  premiums.  The 
parties  at  length  stated  an  usurious  ac- 
count, and  the  defendant  gave  new  bills, 
and  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  confess  judg- 
ment, and  the  old  bills  and  notes  w^re 
given  up.  Upon  the  defendant's  failure 
to  pay  an  instalment  of  the  new  bills,  the 
plaintiff  entered  up  judgment  on  the  war- 
rant of  attorney  and  sued  out  execution. 
Upon  an  application  to  set  aside  the  judg- 


ment, the  court  did  so  only  upon  the 
terms  that  the  defendant  should  rej)ay  the 
principal  and  legal  interest  due,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  ascertained  by  aprotho- 
notary.  But  in  Roberts  v.  Gotf,  4  B.  & 
Aid.  92,  upon  an  application  to  set  aside 
a  judgment  obtained  under  a  warrant  of 
attornc}-,  and  to  have  the  warrant  of  at- 
torney delivered  up,  on  the  ground  of 
usury,  the  court  refused  to  impose  the 
terms  that  the  party  should  pay  the  money 
actually  advanced,  with  legal  interest. 
Baijley,  J.,  said :  "  We  cannot  impose 
such  terms.  The  instiiiment  is  void.  It 
is  not  good  at  law."  Under  the  constmc- 
tion  put  upon  the  Virginia  statute  of 
iisury,  it  seems  that  the  debtor  need  only 
pay  the  principal  debt,  without  any  inter- 
est. Yoimg  V.  Scott,  4  Rand.  415; 
Clarkson's  Adm'r  v.  Garland,  1  Leigh, 
14/;  Turpin  v.  Povall,  8  Leiirh,  93; 
Marks  v.  Morris,  4  Hen.  &  Munf.  463. 
See  also,  Boone  v.  Poindexter,  12  Sm.  & 
M.  640. 

(//jFitzroy  v.  Gwillim,   1    T.  R.  153. 

(m)  Trcgoning?-.  Attenborough,  7  Bing. 
97,  4  Moore  &  P.  722 ;  Hargreaves  v. 
Hutchinson,  2  A.  &  E.  12;  Ramsdell  t'. 
Morgan,  16  Wend.  574. 
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ously,  (mm)  but  no  move  ;  that  is,  he  will  not  recover  the  legal  in- 
terest, which  he  has  paid  on  an  usurious  contract.  Courts  were 
at  first  inclined  to  deny  the  right  of  a  party  paying  usurious  in- 
terest, to  recover  back  any  portion  of  the  money  so  paid,  on  the 
ground  that  both  parties  to  such  a  transaction  were  in  pari  de- 
licto, and  the  party  paying  the  money  parted  with  it  freely,  so 
that  the  maxim  volenti  non  Jit  injuria  would  apply,  {n)  Bat 
this  is  not  so  now,  the  rule  being  that  above  stated ;  and  the 
distinction  has  been  taken  between  statutes  enacted  on  general 
grounds  of  policy  and  public  expediency,  in  which  each  party 
violating  the  law  is  in  pari  delicto,  and  entitled  to  no  assistance 
from  a  court  of  justice,  and  those  laws  enacted  to  protect  weak 
or  necessitous  men  from  being  overreached,  defrauded,  or  op- 
pressed, in  which  event  the  injured  party  may  have  relief  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  the  whole  purport  and  reason,  both  of  the 
law  of  usury,  and  of  the  great  mass  of  decisions  under  it,  indi- 
cate that  the  lender  on  usury  is  regarded  as' the  oppressor  and 
the  criminal,  and  the  borrower  as  the  oppressed  and  injured,  [a) 


SECTION    VII. 

OF   CONTRACTS   ACCIDENTALLY   USURIOUS. 

If  a  contract  is  accidentally  usurious,  that  is,  made  so  by 
some  mistake  in  calculation,  or  other  error  in  fact,  against  the 
intention  of  the  parties,  the  mistake  may  be  corrected,  and  the 
contract  saved.  (/>)     But  if,  in  fact,  a  greater  rate  of  *interest  is 

(iiiin)  I>().san<iucrt  v.  Diishwood,  Cases  payal)le  sooner  tliaii  it  oui;lit  to  be,  or  re- 

Tciii)).    'I'albot,  .'58,  per   Lord    MuiisJiM ;  serve  more  interest  than  oiinlit  to  be,  this 

Browniii};-  r.  M(jiTis,  Cowj).  793.  will  not  make  it  void   within  the  statute, 

(«)  Tomkins   r.  Bernet,  1   Salkeld,   22.  Ixjeause  here  was  no  eorrujit  agreement." 

(o)  (Jlarke  r.  SIk.'c,  Cowp.  l'J7  ;  JJrojvn-  See   also,  Nevison  v.  Whitley,  Cro.  Car. 

ini^  )'.  Morris,  Cowp.  7'.)() ;  Uosaiupiett  v.  bO\  ;  S.  C.  W.  Jones,  396  ;  and  Buckley 

Dashwooil,     Cases    Tenijt.    Talbot,   38  ;  v.  Guildbank,  Cro.  Jac.  G78.     Glasi'urd  v. 

•Wlieatoii    r.    llibbard,    20    Johns.    292;  Laing,  1    Cam]).  149,  was  an  action  on  a 

Benidshii,  C.    J.,  .Sehroe])pel   v.  Corning,  liill  ofexehange  lor  .'{,180/.,  the  defenchuits 

5  ])ciiio,  240.  resisted  the  action,  on  the  ground  of  usiuy, 

(f))  Anonymous,  1  Frecun.  253,   pi.  208.  and  showed  that  the  parties  lor  whom  the 

It  was  said,  by    Aort/i,  C  J.,  that"iC  a  defendants  accepted,  i)cing  inilelited  to  the 

scriven(;r,    in    making    a    mortgage,   &c.,  ]>laintilV  in   St.   Kitts,  ibr  (),000/.,  with  si.x 

do,   through    mistake,    make    the    money  per  cent,  legal  interest  there,  agreed  with 
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taken  than  the  law  allows,  by  reason  of  an  erroneous  opinion 
of  the  lender  that  he  had  a  right  to  this  interest,  this  is  a  mis- 
take of  law,  and  agreeably  to  the  general  rule,  will  not  excuse 
the  lender,  and  the  whole  effect  of  usury  will  attach  to  the  con- 
tract, (q) 

The  question  has  been  very  much  discussed,  whether  banks, 
or  other  money-lenders,  or  bill  or  note  discounters,  have  a  legal 
right  to  adopt,  as  a  principle  of  calculation,  the  rule  *that  gives 
rather  more   than  legal  interest  upon    notes  discounted,  or  to 


the  plaintiff  in  England,  that  the  principal 
should  be  paid  by  two  bills  of  exchange, 
one  in  twelve  months  and  the  other  in  two 
years ;  and  accordingly  the  present  hill 
for  3,180/.  and  another  for  3,360/.  were 
drawn",  but  that,  according  to  the  legal 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  interest  in  England, 
the  liills  should  have  been  for  only  .3,150/. 
and  3,300/.  The  plaintiff's  agciit,  how- 
ever, swore  that  the  increased  amount 
arose  from  an  oversight  of  his  ;  that  hav- 
ing been  called  upon  to  calculate  the  sum 
due  on  the  debt,  for  which  the  bills  Avere 
to  he  drawn,  after  calculating  the  amount 
due  on  the  original  dcl)t  at  6/.  per  cent., 
as  permitted  in  the  West  Indies,  he  inad- 
vertently calculated  the  interest  to  grow 
due  in  England  at  the  same  rate.  Sir 
James  Manajield,  C.  J.,  held  that  the  action 
might  clearly  be  maintained  for  the  sum 
bond  fide  due,  as  the  excess  in  the  amount 
of  the  bill  had  arisen  from  a  mere  mis- 
take, and  no  intention  to  take  usury  could, 
at  any  rate,  be  imputed  to  the  plaintiff. 
See  also  Gibson  v.  Stearns,  3  N.  H.  1 85  ; 
Livingston  v.  Bird,  1  Root,  303  ;  M'Lean, 
J.,  Lloyd  V.  Scott,  4  Pet.  224 ;  McElfat- 
rick  V.  Hicks.  21  Penn.  St.  Reps.  402 ; 
Marvine  v.  Hymers,  2  Kern.  223. 

{rj)  Marsh  v.  IMartindale,  3  Bos.  &  P. 
154;  Maine  Bank  v.  Butts,  9  Mass.  49. 
This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  bank, 
to  recover  possession  of  certain  premises 
mortgaged  to  them  by  the  defendant,  to 
secure  several  notes  given  by  him  to  the 
bank.  The  defendant  alleged  that  on  the 
date  of  mortgage  deed,  the  plaintiff  loaned 
him  $10,000,  and  that  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween them  that  more  than  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest should  be  paid  upon  the  loan,  and 
that  the  notes  secured  by  the  mortgage 
were  given  to  secure  such  principal  and 
illegal  interest,  and  therefore  he  pleaded 
the  statute  of  usury.  It  appeared  upon 
the   trial  that  there  had  been  a  forbeai-- 
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ance  of  10,000  dollars  by  the  bank,  and 
that  the    interest   secured    in    the    mort- 
gage was  more  than  6  per  cent,  upon  the 
10,000  dollars  ;  but  it  was  proved  that  the 
excess  had  arisen,  not  from  a  direct   re- 
ception by  the  hank  of  more  than  6  per 
cent,  upon  any   notes,  but  by  reason  of 
the  defendant's  having,  in  order  to    meet 
notes  for  63  days,  at  the  times  they  be- 
came due,  procured   new   loans,  a  week 
previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  of 
credit  giveti  for  the  former  lands,  giving 
new  notes  therefor  ;  and  it  was  contended 
that  although    the  money   thus    received 
amounted  to  more  than  6  per  cent,  ujjon  the 
original  debt,  for  the  reason  that  the  bank 
retained  the  amount  of  the  new  notes  until 
the  old  notes  became  due,  for  the  jnirj^osc 
of  meeting  them,  yet  that  as  no  more  than 
the  usual  profits    upon   loans   made   on 
banking   principles   were   received,   such 
agreements  were  not  usurious.     But  the 
court  decided  that  no   banking  company, 
any  more  than  an  individual,  had  author- 
ity to  make  a  discount  or  loan,  at  a  greater 
profit  than   6  per  cent,  interest,  nor  was 
exempt  from  the  restrictions  of  the  statute 
against  usury.     And  Sewall,  J.,  said  :  "  It 
is   probable  that  in  this  case  there  was  no 
intentional  deviations  on  the  ])art  of  the 
bank ;  but  a  mistake  of  their  riglits.     This, 
however,  is  a  consideration,  which  must 
not  influence  our  decision.     The   mistake 
was  not  involuntary,  as  a  miscalculation 
might  be  considered,  where  an  intention 
of  conforming  to  the  legal  rule  of  interest 
was  )>roved ;  but  a    voluntary   departure 
from  the  rate.     An  excess  of  interest  was 
intentionally  taken,  upon  a  mistaken  sup- 
position that  banks  were  privileged  in  this 
I'cspect,  to   a  certain  extent.      This    was 
therefore,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  a  corrupt 
agreement ;  for  ignorance  of  the  law  will 
not  excuse."     See  also  Childers  v.  Deane, 
4  Band.  406. 
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which  the  interest  is  added,  in  case  of  fractional  portions  of  years 
and  months.  Rowlett's  Tables,  which  are  calculated  mainly 
on  the  supposition  that  a  year  consists  of  360  days,  gives  this 
advantage  to  the  lender.  The  use  of  these  tables,  or  of  a  simi- 
lar principle  of  calculation,  is  very  general,  not  to  say  universal. 
And  although  this  practice  is,  strictly  speaking,  usurious,  and 
there  is  much  conflict  in  the  authorities,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  prevailing  rule  of  law  sanctions  this  practice,  where 
it  is  adopted,  merely  as  a  convenience,  and  in  conformity  to 
usage,  (r) 


(?)  In  New  York  Firemen  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Ely,  2  Cow.  678,  a  note  for  90  days,  in- 
doi-sed  by  the  defendants,  was  tlie  canse 
of  action ;  it  was  given  for  two  otiiers, 
■which  in  turn  were  a  renewal  of  others. 
Some  of  the  previous  notes  had  been  pay- 
able at  90  days,  and  all  the  notes  had  been 
discounted  by  the  plaintiffs,  at  7  percent., 
and  the  discount  deducted  in  advance. 
The  secretary  of  the  company  testified 
that  his  practice  had  been  to  cast  interest, 
considering  30  days  the  twelfth  of  a  year, 
■60  days  the  sixth,  and  90  days  the  fourth 
'Of  a  year,  and  to  cast  interest  at  7  per 
•cent,  (the  lawful  rate)  accordingly.  The 
three  days  of  grace  he  called  one  tenth  of 
■a  month.  The  question  was  whether  the 
note  sued  u]ion  was  usurious,  and  it  was 
■decided  to  be  so.  The  couit  say  :  "  It 
must  be  conceded  that  more  than  seven 
per  cent,  per  annum  was  received  upon 
tiie  discount  of  the  note,  in  this  case. 
Uow  is  the  presunijjtion  of  law,  that  it  was 
received  in  pursuance  of  a  corrupt  agree- 
ment, sought  to  be  repelled?  Not  by 
showing  that  the  sum  })aidfor  interest  was 
greater  tlian  tlie  y)artics  intended  should 
be  |);u(l ;  that  tlicrc  was  a  mistnke  in  tell- 
ing the  money  ;  or  th;it  tlieclrik  who  cast 
the  interest,  liad  fallen  into  an  arithmelical 
error;  but  by  sliowing  that  the  excess 
arose  from  the  adoption  of  a  ])rinciple  of 
calculation,  which  tiie  parties  knew  would 
give  more  tluiii  seven  per  cent.,  though 
they  beiicveil  it  wiis  not  a  violiition  of  the 
statute.  In  otlicr  words,  the  iilaintill's 
received  more  iban  seven  ])er  cent.,  because 
they  belie  veil  ihal  lliey  had  a  legal  right 
to  reeciv(!  more.  II'  tliey  judged  errone- 
ously, it  was  a  mislMke  in  jjoiut  of  law, 
and  not  in  |)oint  of  fact ;  and  uidess  there 
be  something  in  the  case  of  usury  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  eases,  their   ig- 
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norance  or  mistake  in  relation  to  the  law, 
can  afford  them  no  protection,"  and  after 
examining  the  cases  upon  the  subject  the 
court  concluded  that  the  mistake  of  the 
parties  did  not  prevent  the  .contract  from 
being  usurious,  as  matter  of  law,  and  its 
consequences  from  resulting.  The  same 
view  is  taken  in  Utica  Insurance  Co.  v. 
Tillman,  1  Wend.  555  ;  Bank  of  Utica  v. 
Wagar,  8  Cow.  398  ;  State  Bank  v.  Cow- 
an, 8  Leigh,  253.  On  the  other  hand,  see 
Lyon  V.  State  Bank,  1  Stewart,  442 ; 
planters  Bank  v.  Snodgrass,  4  How. 
(Miss.)  573;  Duval  v.  Farmers  Bank,  7 
Gill  &  Johns.  44  ;  Duncan  v.  Maryland 
Savings  Institution,  10  G.  &  J."  299; 
Bank  of  St.  Albans  v.  Scott,  1  Verm. 
426 ;  Agricultural  Bank  v.  Bisseli,  12 
Pick.  586.  In  this  last  case  the' cashier  of 
the  bank  took  $21  as  the  interest  of  $2,000 
for  sixty-three  days.  SImiv,  C.  J.,  said  : 
"  That  this  sum  a  little  exceeds  6  per  cent, 
for  one  year,  as  fixed  hy  statute,  is  very 
obvious.  If  this  were  done  with  design, 
and  with  the  intent  of  taking  more  than 
the  lawful  interest,  or  if  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  adoption  of  a  principle  of  cora- 
])utation,  whicli  would  give  more  than  the 
legal  rate,  we  are  not  ])repared  to  say  that 
it  would  not  be  usurious,  however  small 
the  excess  over  the  legal  rate.  But,  lus 
the  statute  prescribes  the  rate  of  interest 
for  one  year,  and  so  at  the  same  rate,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  it  is  obvious,  that 
when  the  interest  is  to  be  com])Uted  in 
diiys  or  months,  it  is  inqiossilile  to  follow 
the  prescribed  rule  precisely,  without  tak- 
ing the  fraction  of  a  day  ;  and  that  this  is 
not  re(piired,  is  now  settled  by  the  whole 
current  of  authorities.  From  tlie  impos- 
sibility of  executing  the  statute  with  lit- 
eral exactness,  has  resulted  the  necessity 
of  resorting   to   an  execution  cy  pres,  in 
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♦SECTION    VIII. 

OF    DISCOUNT    OF    NOTES    AND    BILLS. 

The  practice  of  discounting  bills  or  notes  by  deducting  from 
their  face  the  interest  for  the  whole  time  they  had  to  run,  be- 
gan with  our  banks,  and  was  soon  so  firmly  established,  that  it 
was  sanctioned  by  the  courts,  almost  of  necessity.  But  this 
practice  is,  in  itself,  certainly  usurious,  for  the  borrower  has  the 
use  of  the  amount  of  the  note,  miims  the  interest,  and  pays 
interest  for  the  whole  amount.  Having  been  sanctioned  in 
respect  to  corporations  whose  business  it  was  to  lend  money, 
a  distinction  could  not  be  made  against  individuals  who  lent 
money ;  and  it  may  now  be  considered  as  settled,  rather  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  than  upon  principle,  that  it  is  not  usurious 
to  take  the  interest  in  advance,  by  way  of  discount,  although  it 
is  obvious,  that  by  carrying  this  principle  far  enough,  any 
amount  of  excessive  interest  may  be  taken.  Thus,  if  the  legal 
interest  were  six  per  cent.,  and  a  i^pte  for  a  thousand  dollars 
had  ten  years  to  run,  the  borrower  would  receive  four  hundred 
dollars,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  *years,  pay  six  hundred  for  the 
use  of  it,  or  sixty  dollars   a  year  for  the  use  of  four  hundred, 

many  cases,  where  it  is  intended  to  conform  practice,  of  other  persons  as  well  as  banks, 
to  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  statute,  we  think  a  jury  wouhl  not  he  warranted, 
So  it  has  been  the  practice  to  consider  a  from  tlie  mere  fact  tliat  the  interest  thus 
contract  for  money  payable  in  months,  computed  slightly  exceeds  the  legal  rate, 
to  be  payable  in  calendar  months,  and  to  to  infer  a  corrupt  and  usurious  agreement, 
consider  a  calendar  month  as  the  twelfth  And  we  think  the  present  case  comes  • 
part  of  a  year,  and  compute  interest  ac-  within  this  rule.  The  intent  was  to  com- 
cordingly,  though  they  are  of  diiferent  pute  and  receive  the  interest  for  60  days 
lengths.  A  note  given  in  February,  at  and  grace.  The  grace  is  a  regular  por- 
two  months,  will  have  57  days  to  run,  and  tion  of  the  time  the  note  has  to  run,  and 
pay  one  per  cent,  interest,  as  for  the  sixth  the  bank  had  a  right  to  compute  and  re- 
part  of  a  year ;  but  a  note  given  in  De-  ceive  intex-est  for  it.  The  period  of  sixty 
cember,  at  two  months,  will  have  62  days  days,  is  one  sixth  of  a  year,  as  nearly  as 
to  run,  and  pay  the  same  rate  of  interest,  can  be  computed  without  a  fraction  ;  and 
The  same  difficulty  arises,  in  computing  three  days  is  the  nearest  approximation  to 
interest  for  a  small  number  of  days  ;  and  the  10th  ])art  of  a  month,  or  the  120th 
therefore  some  approximation,  which  can  part  of  a  year,  without  fractions  of  a  day. 
be  made  by  an  e-asj'  and  practicable  mode  Upon  this  view  of  the  case,  we  are  of 
of  computation,  if  made  in  good  faith  and  opinion,  that  it  is  not  shown  that  usurious 
without  being  intended  as  a  cover  for  interest  was  taken,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
usury,  has  been  considered  allowable,  visions  of  the  statute,  and  that  the  defence 
without  drawing  after  it  the  penalty  is  not  sustained." 
of  the  statute.     Such  being  the  universal 
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which  is  obviously  much  more  than  even  compound  interest. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  strong  disposition  to  limit  this 
practice  to  short  paper,  or  at  least  not  to  apply  it  to  long  loans 
or  discounts,  although  nothing  like  a  fixed  rule  or  standard  can 
be  found,  either  in  the  authorities  or  in  the  usage,  and  it  must 
often  be  difficult  to  apply  such  a  distinction,  (s)  It  seems 
originally  to  have  been  doubted  whether  the  receipt  of  interest 
quarterly  or  semiannually  was  not  usurious,  on  the  ground  that 
the  lender  received  thereby  more  than  the  legal  rate  by  the  pear. 
And  for  a  considerable  time  these  contracts  were  considered 
usurious,  upon  which  the  legal  interest  was  deducted  from  the 
sum  loaned,  or  paid  in  advance,  (t)  But  the  practice  is  now 
universal,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  The  authori- 
ties, however,  which  sustain  this  departure  from  the  accurate 
enforcement  of  the  usury  laws,  seem  mainly  to  rest  upon  the 
principle  that  the  additional  sum  received  by  the  lender  may  be 
considered  in  the  nature  of  a  compensation  for  his  services  and 
trouble.  And  all  the  decisions  show  that  such  anticipated  re- 
ception of  interest  must  be  confined  to  cases  where  a  bill  or 
note  is  given  by  the  borrower,  and  does  not  extend  to  any  ordi- 
nary private  agreement  of  loan.  (?/) 


(s)  See  Barnes  r.  Warlich,  Cro.  Jac. 
25,  S.  C.  Yelverton,  31,  and  Grvsill  v. 
Whichcott,  Cro.  Charles,  283  ;  Ciiliot  v. 
Walker,  2  Anstruther,  49G ;  Eaton  v. 
Bell,  5  Bar.  &  Aid.  40  ;  Mowry  i".  Bishop, 
5  Paige,  98;  Marvine  v.  Ilviiiers,  2  Kern. 
223. 

(t)  In  Anonymous,  Noy,  171,  usury 
■was  i)lea(li.'d  to  an  action  upon  a  bond. 
Pup/iam,  J.,  i^aid:  "  If  a  man  lend  100/. 
for  a  yciir,  and  to  have  10/.  for  the  use  of 
it,  if  the  olilij::(ir  jiays  the  lo/.  twenty 
days  lieforc  it  is  due,  that  docs  not  make 
the  ol)li;iation  void,  because  it  was  not 
corrupt.  liut  if  upon  making  the  obliga- 
ti<jn  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  10/. 
should  have  been  i)aid  within  tlie  time, 
tliat  should  have  been  usury,  because  he 
liad  not  the  lOO/.  for  the'wiiolc  year, 
when  the  lo/.  was  to  be  paid  within  the 
year.  And  verdict  was  given  accord- 
ingly. 

(u)  In  N.  Y.  Firemen  Ins.  Co.  v.  Ely, 
2  Cow.  703,  the  jiriiu'iple  extracted  from 
the  cases,  liy  Sullicrhuid,  ,].,  in  which  the 
whole  court  seem  to  have  concurred,  was 
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this  :  "  The  taking  of  interest  in  advance, 
is  allowed  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  al- 
though, by  allowing  it,  more  than  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  is,  in  fact,  taken ; 
that  being  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  the 
instrument  discounted,  or  upon  wliich 
tlie  interest  is  taken  in  advance,  must  be 
such  as  irill,  and  usually  does,  circulate 
or  pass  in  the  course  of  trade.  It  nuist, 
therefore,  be  a  negotiable  instrument,  and 
payable  at  no  very  distant  day  ;  for  with- 
out these  qualities  it  will  not  circulate  in 
the  course  of  trade.  Under  tliese  limitiir 
tions  the  taking  of  interest  in  advance, 
cither  by  a  bank,  or  incorporated  com- 
pany without  l)ankiug  ])owers,  or  an  indi- 
vidual, is  not  usurious."  In  Marsh  v. 
Martindale,  3  B.  &  P.  154,  tlic  defend- 
ants were  accejitors  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  5,000/.,  drawn  by  Robert 
Wood,  payal)lc  in  three  years,  to  the 
])laintifT.  It  ap])earcd  that  Kobert  Wood, 
liaviiig  granted  an  annuity  to  the  i)lainti(f, 
wiiicii  lie  desired  to  redeem,  an<l  which, 
togetlicr  with  charges  n])on  it,  was  worth 
4,134/.,  brought  to  the  plaintitf  the  bill  in 
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.     *  S  E  C  T  I  0  N    I  X  . 

OF   A    CHARGE    FOR    COMPENSATION    FOR    SERVICE. 

It  is   quite  certain,  that  the  lender,  whether  banker  or   bro- 
ker,   may    charge,    in   addition   to  the  discount,    a  reasonable 


question,  wliich  the  j)laintiff  agreed  to 
discount,  and  the  5,00()/.  was  made  up  of 
the  price  of  the  annuity,  4,134/.,  116/. 
paid  to  the  defendant  in  casli,  and  750/. 
three  years'  discount  on  the  note.  The 
present  action  was  on  a  ])ond  given  as  a 
substitute  for  the  note,  and  the  defence  of 
usury  was  set  up,  whicli  it  was  attempted 
to  answer  by  considering  tiie  transaction 
as  a  discount  in  advance  of  the  mterest 
due  on  the  5,000/.  note,  whicli  would  not 
be  usurious.  The  court  determined  that 
as  the  bill  was  for  so  long  a  time,  coupled 
with  its  being  a  redemption  of  the  annuity, 
it  was  evident  that  the  transaction  was 
not  a  discount  in  the  way  of  trade,  but  a 
loan  of  money,  a  method  of  olnaining 
more  than  legal  interest,  which  was  cor- 
rupt in  law,  whatever  the  intention  of  the 
parties  miglit  have  been.  Lord  xilvanley, 
C.  J.,  said  :  "  It  is  also  contended  that  at 
all  events  the  negotiation  of  the  bill  of  ex- 
change w;is  a  transaction  in  the  usual 
mode,  in  which  all  persons  possessed  of 
bills  of  exchange  have  been  permitted  to 
discount  them  ;  in  which  cases  the  inter- 
est is  always  deducted  from  the  money 
advanced.  It  certainly  has  been  deter- 
mined that  such  a  transaction  on  a  bill  of 
exchange,  in  the  way  of  trade,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  party  desirous  of 
raising  money,  is  not  usurious,  though 
more  than  five  per  cent,  be  taken  upon  the 
money  actually  advanced.  In  such  cases 
the  additional  sum  seems  to  have  been 
considered  in  the  nature  of  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  ti-ouble  to  which  the  lender  is 
exposed  ;  and  unless  that  indulgence  were 
allowed,  it  might  not  be  worth  while  for 
any  merchant  to  discount  a  bill.  If, 
therefore,  nothing  more  has  been  done  in 
this  case  than  what  always  has  been  done 
by  way  of  accommodation  among  mer- 
chants, the  transaction  was  not  usurious  ; 
but  the  rule  must  be  confined  strictly  to 
that  sort  of  transaction ;  for  if  discount 
be  taken  upon  an  advance  of  money  with- 


out the  negotiation  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
it  will  amount  to  usury,  as  appears  clearly 
from  the  case^  which  were  cited  in  the 
argument.  We  must,  therefore,  consider 
what  was  the  real  transaction  between  the 
parties."  In  Lloyd  qui  tarn  v.  Williams, 
2  W.  Bl.  792,  where  Hinchlitfe  boiTowed 
100/.  of  the  defendant,  and  immediately 
paid  him  thereout  6/.  5s.  advance  interest, 
and  gave  his  note  for  100/.  payable  in 
three  months,  De  Grei/,  Ch.  J.,  and  Black- 
stone-,  J.,  inclined  to  t|^'flk  that  the  offence 
was  consummated  mnd  com]iktcly  com- 
mitted, on  making  the  corrupt  agreement, 
and  receiving  the  interest  by  advance ; 
and  that  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
merely  a  loan  of  93/.  15s.  The  statute 
12  Anne  is  express,  that  it  is  usury  to 
take  above  five  per  cent,  for  the  forbearing 
or  giving  day  of  paj'ment,  -which  plainly 
has  respect  to  a  taking  of  the  interest,  or 
forbearance,  before  the  principal  sum  is 
due.  And  Blacl-atone  conceived,  that 
interest  may  as  lawfully  be  received  be- 
forehand, for  forbearing,  as,  after  the 
term  is  expired  for  having  forborne.  And 
it  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  merely  a  loan 
of  the  balance.  Foi",  if  upon  discounting 
a  100/.  note  at  five  per  cent,  he  should  be 
construed  to  lend  only  95/.  then,  at  the 
end  of  the  time,  he  would  receive  5/.  in- 
terest for  the  loan  of  95/.  princijial,  which 
is  above  the  legal  rate."  In  Floyer  v. 
Edwards,  Cowp.  116,  Lord  M<in>!_field 
said,  in  reference  to  the  general  practice 
of  trade  to  stipulate  for  a  certain  per  cent, 
upon  a  neglect  to  pay  the  price  of  goods 
bought:  "It  is  true  the  use  of  this  prac- 
tice will  avail  nothing,  if  meant  as  an 
evasion  of  the  statute  ;  for  usage  certainly 
will  not  protect  usury.  But  it  goes  a 
great  way  to  explain  a  transaction  ;  and 
in  this  case  is  strong  evidence  to  show 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  cover  a  loan 
of  money.  Upon  a  nice  calculation  it 
will  be  found  that  the  practice  of  the 
hanks,  in  discounting   bills,  exceeds  the 
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*sum  for  his  trouble  or  services,  (v)  And  this  principle  is  not 
confined  to  bankers  and  brokers,  but  is  extended  to  all  cases  in 
which  there  may  be  such  services  as  are  fairly  entitled  to  com- 


rate  of  five  per  cent. ;  for  they  take  inter- 
est upon  the  whole  sum  for  the  whole 
time  the  bills  run,  but  pay  only  part  of 
the  money,  namely,  by  deducting  the  inter- 
est first ;  yet  this  is  not  usury."  In  Maine 
Bank  v.  "Butts,  9  Mass.  54,  referred  to 
above,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  banks 
had  no  more  right'  than  individuals  to  re- 
ceive more  than  six  per  cent,  legal  inter- 
est, and  that  the  "  banking  privileges," 
given  by  the  legislature,  did  not  confer 
such  a  power,  the  court  said  :  "  That  ex- 
pression, if  it  has  any  peculiar  meaning, 
is  an  autliorit}'  to  deduct  the  interest  at 
the  commencement  of  loans  or  to  make 
loans  ujjon  discounts,  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  security  for  an  accruing 
interest.  But  individuals  have  a  like 
authority,  although  in  both  cases  the  con- 
struction is  a  rela:Si^on  of  the  prohibitions 
of  the  statute  against  usury,  and  allows  a 
rate  of  interest,  which  may  be  estimated 
at  a  small  extent  beyond  six  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Banks,  in  their  discounts,  never 
venture  to  exceed  that  rate,  in  the. deduc- 
tions, which  they  make  from  their  loans, 
although  tliis  anticipation  of  interest,  in 
effect,  gives  more  than  the  fixed  rate 
upon  the  sura  actually  paid  out."  In 
rieckner  v.  U.  S.  Bank,  8  Wheat.  354, 
the  court  say  upon  this  question  :  "  The 
next  point  arising  on  the  record  is,  whether 
the  discount  taken  in  this  case  was  usuri- 
ous. It  is  not  pretended,  that  interest 
was  deducted  for  a  greater  lengtli  of  time 
tliart  the  note  had  to  run,  or  for  more 
than  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  an- 
num on  the  sum  due  l)y  the  note.  The 
sole  objection  is,  the  deduction  of  the  in- 
terest from  tlie  amount  of  tlie  note  at  tlie 
time  it  was  discounted ;  and  tiiis,  it  is 
said,  gives  the  bank  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  six  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  actinilly 
carried  to  tlic  credit  of  tlic;  Planters'  Bank. 
If  a  transaction  of  tiiis  sort  is  to  be 
deemed  usurious,  thi;  same  jjrinciple  must 
apply  with  cipial  force  to  hank  discoinits 
generally,  for  the  practice  is  believeil  to 
1)C  universal  ;  and  proiiably  few  if  any 
charters  contain  an  ex[)ress  provision,  au- 
thorizing, in  terms,  tlie  deduction  of  the 
interest  in  advance,  upon  making  loans  or 
discounts.  It  has  always  iiccn  supposed 
that  an  authority  to  discount,  or  to  make 
discounts,  did,  from  the  very  force  of  the 
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terms,  necessarily  include  an  authority  to 
take  the  interest  in  advance.  And  this  is 
not  only  the  settled  opinion  among  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  men,  but  stands 
approved  by  the  soundest  principles  of 
legal  construction.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
know  in  what  other  sense  the  word  dis- 
count is  to  be  interpreted.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, where  no  statute  authorizes  bankers 
to  make  discounts,  it  has  been  solemnly 
adjudged  that  the  taking  of  interest  in 
advance,  by  bankers,  upon  loans,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  is  not  usuri- 
ous." See  also,  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
foregoing  cases  :  Manhattan  Co.  v.  Os- 
good, 15  Johns.  162;  Bank  of  Utica  v. 
Phillips,  3  Wend.  408  ;  Utica  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Bloodgood,  4  Wend.  652  ;  Bank  of  Utica 
i\  Wager,  2  Cow.  712  ;  Stribling  r.  Bank 
of  the  Valley,  5  Rand.  132  ;  Thornton 
V.  Bank  of  Washington,  3  Pet.  36  ;  State 
Bank  v.  Hunter,  1  Dev.  L.  100  ;  Cole  v. 
Lockhart,  2  Cart.  (Ind.)  631  ;  McGill  v. 
Ware,  4  Scam.  21  ;  Ticonic  Bank  v. 
Johnson,  31  Maine,  414 ;  Sessions  v. 
Kichmond,  1  Rhode  Island,  305 ;  Haas  v. 
Flint,  8  Blackf.  67  ;  Duncan  v.  Maryland 
Savings  Institution,  10  Gill  &  Johns'.  311. 
See  also,  Hoyt  v.  Bridgewater  Co.  2  Hals. 
Ch.  253,  625". 

(r)  Aiiriol  r.  Thomas,  2  T.  R.  52. 
Winch  (pti  turn  v.  Eenn,  cited  2  T.  R. 
52  ;  Caliot  v.  Walker,  2  Anstruther,  496 ; 
liouke,  J.,  Hammett  v.  Yea,  1  B.  &  P. 
156;  Masterman  v.  Cowrie,  3  Camp. 
488  ;  Ex  parte  Jones,  17  Ves.  332  ;  Ex 
parte  Hcnson,  1  Maddock,  115;  Ex  parte 
Gwyn,  2  Dea.  &  Ch.  12  ;  Gibson  v.  Live- 
sey,  cited  4  M.  &  Sel.  196;  Fussell  r. 
Daniel,  29  E.  L.  &  E.  369  ;  Kent  v. 
Phelps,  2  Day,  483 ;  Hutchinson  v. 
Hosmer,  2  Conn.  341  ;  Hall  v.  Daggett, 
6  Cowen,  657  ;  Nourse  v.  Prime,  7  Johns. 
Ch.  69;  Trotter  v.  Curtis,  19  Johns.  160; 
Suvdam  r.  Westfall,  4  Hill,  211;  Suy- 
dam  r.  Uartle,  10  Paige,  94;  Bullock  i'. 
Bovil,  1  Hoifman's  Ch.  294  ;  Holford  v. 
Blatchford,  2  Sandf.  Ch.  149  ;  Seymour 
V.  Marvin,  11  Barb.  80;  M'Kess'on  v. 
M'Dowell,  4  Dev.  &  Battle,  120;  Row- 
land V.  Bull's  Ex'rs,  5  B.  Mon.  146; 
Brown  r.  Harrison,  17  Ala.  774.  See 
also,  Ex  ]i(irli-  Patrick,  1  Montagu  & 
Ayrton,  385  ;  Harris  v.  Boston,  2  Camp. 
348. 
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*pensation,  although  the  lender  be  neither  banker  nor  broker, 
nor  engaged  in  trade,  and  lends  his  own  money,  (w)  But  it 
seems  that  the  sura  paid  as  a  compensation  or  commission  for 
service  or  ti'ouble  in  any  case,  must  not  exceed  the  amount 
usually  taken  in  the  course  of  trade  in  that  business;  and  if  it 
do,  such  excess  will  make  the  contract  usurious,  (x)  If  there 
be  such  charge  it  will  be  a  question  for  the  jury,  whether  it  is 
in  fact  a  reasonable  compensation  for  services  rendered,  or  a 
mere  pretence  for  obtaining  usurious  interest ;  {//)  in  *which  case 


(«■)  Ex  parte  Gw}ti,  2  Deacon  &  Chitty, 
12.  And  in  Palrncr  v.  Baker,  1  Maulc 
&  Sel.  56,  where  a  ri^ht  to  purehase  cer- 
tain timber  then  standing-  on  the  hind  of 
the  vendor,  was  assigned  by  the  vendee, 
to  secure  a  debt  due  from  him,  under 
which  agreement  the  assignees  were  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  getting  out  and 
working  of  the  timber,  and  after  paying 
themselves  the  amount  due  them,  with 
interest  thereon,  and  after  deducting  "  the 
further  sum  of  200/.,  as  and  for  a  reason- 
able protit  and  compensation  for  the  trouble 
they  would  be  at  in  the  business,  and  also 
all  costs,  charges,  damages,  and  expenses, 
which  they  should  or  might  expend,  be 
put  to,  or  be  liable  for,  on  account  of  the 
premises,  or  in  anywise  relating  thereto, 
were  to  rejjay  the  same  to  their  assignor  ; 
the  court  ref^used  to  nonsuit  the  plaintitF 
in  the  present  suit,  brought  by  the  as- 
signees, against  the  sheritF,  who  had 
seized  a  portion  of  the  timber  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  assignor,  and  deciiled  that,  as 
the  jury  had  not  found  that  the  compen- 
sation was  colorable,  or  excessive,  the 
court  could  not  say  that  the  contract  was 
usurious,  since  the  compensation  must 
therefore  be  taken  to  be  a  reasonable  one, 
for  the  services  performed  and  the  troultle 
incurred.  In  Baynes  v.  Fry,  1.5  Ves.  120, 
a  claim  was  made  upon  certain  property, 
for  commission  money.  The  party  claim- 
ing the  commission,  having  advanced 
money  at  five  ])er  cent,  interest,  took  bills 
upon  Hamburg,  which  bills  he  sent  there 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  amount, 
and  upon  this  transaction  the  commission 
was  claimed,  which  claim  was  objected  to 
because  it  was  usurious.  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Eldon  said  :  "  The  first  case  upon  this 
point  was  that  upon  the  circuit,  in  1780, 
Benson  v.  PaiTv,  where  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, then  Baron  Eyre,  held  that  a  coun- 
try banker,  discounting  bills  payable  in 


London,  could  not  take  a  commission,  but 
that  was  set  right  upon  an  apidication  to 
the  court.  I  take  the  facts  of  this  case,  as 
far  as  I  can  imdcrstand  them  from  the 
accounts  that  have  been  handed  up,  to 
stand  thus  :  Hanson  advanced  money  to 
these  parties,  upon  the  tenns  of  receiving 
interest ;  desiring  them,  if  tlicy  had  bills 
upon  Hamburg,  to  put  them  into  his  hands, 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  there,  to 
procure  acceptance  and  payment ;  in  or- 
der to  bring  himself  home,  taking  a  rea- 
sonable commission  for  his  troulile  in  do- 
ing so.  That,  according  to  modern  doc- 
trine, is  not  usurious." 

[x)  In  Harris  v.  Boston,  2  Camp.  348, 
the  plaintifis  were  seed  factors,  and  bought 
large  quantities  of  rape  seed  for  the  de- 
fendant, advancing  money  thereupon,  for 
which  they  charged  the  legal  interest ;  and 
it  was  also  agreed  that  they  should  have  a 
commission  of  2a  per  cent,  upon  all  the 
seed  purchased.  Upon  an  action  to  re- 
cover an  amount  due  under  this  contract, 
to  which  usury  was  pleaded,  many  wit- 
nesses swore  that  the  highest  commission 
they  had  ever  known  taken  upon  sttch 
purchases,  was  one  shilling  a  quarter, 
which,  at  the  current  price  of  rape  seed, 
amounted  to  exactly  one  per  cent.  Lord 
Ellenhorouyh  said  :  "  If  the  plaintiffs  would 
have  duly  made  the  purchases  for  one  per 
cent.,  but  charge  2^,  besides  legal  interest, 
where  they  advance  the  money,  this  com- 
mission must  be  considered  an  expedient 
for  enhancing  the  rate  of  interest  beyond 
five  per  cent.,  and  is  a  mere  color  for 
usurv'." 

(/)  Kent  V.  Phelps,  2  Day,  483  ;  Hutch- 
inson V.  Hosmer,  2  Conn.  341  ;  De  Forest 
v.  Strong,  8  Conn.  519;  M'Kesson  v. 
M'Dowell,  4  Dev.  &  B.  120;  Bartlett  r. 
Williams,  1  Pick.  294  ;  Stevens  v.  Davis, 
3  Met.  211  ;  Brown  r.  Harrison,  17  Ala. 
774.     In  Carstairs  v.  Stein,  4  M.  &  Sel. 
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of  course,  it  will  not  be  allowed.  The  party  drawing  a  bill 
may  also  charge  a  sum,  in  addition  to  legal  interest,  as  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  the  place  where  the  loan  is  actually  ad- 
vanced and  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  repaid;  provided  such 
charge  is  the  customary  rate,  and  therefore  not  a  device  to 
cover  usury,  (c)  So  if  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  pays  it  before  it  is 
due,  it  is  held  that  he  may  deduct  *a  larger  sum  than  legal  in- 
terest on  the  amount,  until  the  day  of  the  maturity  of  the  bill, 


192,  the  defendants  allowed  Kensington 
&  Co.  to  draw  upon  them,  foi*  an  amount 
not  exceeding  20,000/.  at  any  one  time, 
and  were  to  receive  a  commission  of  one 
half  ])er  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the 
bills  drawn.  In  this  action,  brought  liy 
the  assignees  of  Kensington  &  Co.,  for 
balances  alleged  to  be  due,  the  defence  of 
usury  was  alleged,  and  evidence  was  of- 
fered to  show  that  the  commission  of  one 
half  per  cent,  was  unreasonable,  and 
more  tlian  tlie  accustomed  rate.  Lord 
EllenboroiKjh  directed  the  jury,  that  if  the 
commission  could  be  fairly  set  to  the  ac- 
coxmt  of  trouble  and  inconvenience,  it 
was  not  usurious  ;  otherwise  if  the  com- 
mission overstepped  the  bona  fide  trouble, 
and  was  mixed  with  an  advance  of  money, 
in  order  to  effect  an  inducement  for  such 
advance,  from  time  to  time,  and  his  lord- 
ship inclined  to  consider  the  transaction, 
under  tlie  circumstances,  usurious,  but 
left  it  to  the  jury,  who  found  otherwise 
for  the  ])laintitf.  Upon  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial  tlie  court  refused  to  disturb  tlie 
verdict.  Lord  J'Jlf)ihoroiif//i,  C.  J.,  said  : 
"  The  princi]jal  (inestion  has  been,  whether 
tiic  one  half  per  cent,  agreed  to  be  charged 
for  commission,  in  tliis  case,  is  clearly  re- 
ferable to  an  usurious  contract  between 
the  ])arties,  for  the  payment  of  interest 
ai)Ove  five  per  cent,  upon  a  loan  of  money, 
or  whether  it  may  not  be  referred  to  an 
agreed  case  of  reiniineration,  justly  dc- 
mandable  for  tnjuble  and  ex|)eiisc  incur- 
red, in  tlie  accei)ting  and  negotiating  bills 
reniittcil  to  and  drawn  upon  them,  and  in 
the  doing  snch  olhcr  business  as  is  stated 
to  have  been  done  iiy  the  Kensingtons, 
for  the  Jiouses  or  rather  for  tlie  liouse  of 
tli(!  defi'ndants,  uiuler  its  diirereiit  tianies 

and  d('scrii)tions All  commission, 

wlicn;  ii  loati  of  nK)ney  exists,  must  be 
ascrilied  to  and  considcrcMl  as  an  excess, 
beyond  legal  int<'rest,  unless  as  far  as  it  is 
iiscribablc  to  troiilile  and  exjX'iise  hunaj'ide, 
incurred,   in    the   course  of  the    business 
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transacted  by  the  persons  to  whom  such 
commission  is  paid ;  but  whether  any 
thing  and  how  much  is  justly  ascribable  to 
this  latter  account,  namely,  that  of  trouble 
aiul  expense,  is  always  a  cjuestion  for  the 
jury,  who  must,  upon  a  view  of  all  the 
facts,  exercise  a  sound  judgment  there- 
upon." His  lordship  recapitulated  here 
the  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  case, 
and  then  said :  "  These  circumstances 
certainly  laid  a  foundation  for  suspecting 
that  the  high  rate  of  commission  contract- 
ed for  was  a  color  for  usuiy,  iipon  loans 
which  were  stipulated  not  to  be  required, 
but  which  were  in  fact  required  and  made, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this 
business.  But  this  question,  that  is, 
whether  color  or  not,  was  a  question  for 
the  consideration  of  the  jury,  and  to  their 
Oonsideration  it  was  fully  left,  with  a 
strong  intimation  of  opinion,  on  the  part 
of  the  judge,  that  the  transaction  was 
colorable,  and  the  commission  of  course 
usurious.  The  jury  have  drawn  a  differ- 
ent conclusion,  and  winch  conclusion, 
upon  the  view  they  might  entertain  of  the 
facts  they  were  at  liberty  to  draw ;  and 
they  having  done  so,  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready stated,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves,  as 
a  comt  of  law,  and  acting  according  to 
tlie  rules  by  whicli, courts  of  law  are  usual- 
ly governed  in  similar  cases,  at  lilierty  to 
set  aside  that  verdict  and  grant  a  new 
trial." 

[z]  Andrews  v.  Pond,  13  Pet.  65 ; 
Buckingham  v.  McLean,  1.1  Howard, 
151  ;  Merritt  r.  Benson,  10  Wend.  116; 
Williams  r.  JIaiice  &  Mott,  7  Paige,  581  ; 
Ontario  Baidv  r.  Schermerhorn,  10  Paige, 
109  ;  Cayuga  County  Bank  v.  Ilunti  2 
Hill,  6;J5  ;  Holford  r.'Blatrliford,  2  Sandf. 
Ch.  149  ;  Cuyler  v.  Sandford,  1.3  liarb. 
339  ;  Commercial  Bank  v.  Nolan,  7  How. 
(Miss.)  508.  See  al.so,  Lcavitt  v.  De 
Ijauny,  4  Coms.  364 ;  Mai-vine  v.  Hy- 
mers,  2  Kern.  223. 
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without  the  transaction  being  nsurions,  (a)  because,  in  fact,  it 
is  no  loan,  bvit  a  voluntary  anticipation  of  a  payment. 


SECTION    X. 

OF   A   CHARGE   FOR   COMPENSATION    FOR   RISK   INCURRED. 

As  the  lender  may  take  a  compensation  for  his  trouble  and 
services,  so  he  may  for  the  risk  that  he  runs.  By  this,  however, 
is  not  meant  the  personal  risk  of  the  debtor's  ability  to  pay  ; 
for  nothing  of  this  kind  is  any  justification  whatever  of  more 
than  legal  interest.  But  where,  by  the  nature  of  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  the  repayment  of  money  loaned  is  made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  happening  of  contingent  events,  there  the  lender 
may  take,  beside  his  interest  for  the  sum  loaned,  enough  more 
to  insure  him  against  the  casualty  which  might  destroy  his 
claim  ;  that  is,  so  much  more  as  this  risk  of  loss  is  worth.  Nor 
is  there  any  definite  standard  for  this,  like  that  which  the  stat- 
utes give  for  legal  interest ;  and  any  contract  for  loan  of  money 
upon  extra  interest,  if  the  principal  sum  were  actually  at  risk, 
would  probably  be  sanctioned  by  the  courts,  unless  it  amounted 
by  its  excess  or  its  circumstances,  to  fraud  and  oppression. 
Upon  this  foundation  rests  a  large  class  of  mercantile  contracts 
of  universal  use  and  great  importance,  known  by  the  names  of 
loans  on  bottomry  and  respondentia.  By  these  contracts,  money 
is  *loaned  either  on  a  pledge  of  the  ship,  or  on  that  of  the  goods 
on  board  a  ship,  with  condition  that  if  the  ship  or  goods  be  lost 

(a)  Barclay  qui  tarn  v.  Walmslcy,  4  Lord  Ellenhorough,  C.  J.,  sairl,  "that  to 
East,  55.  A  bill  for  30/.  was  drawn  on  constitute  usury  there  must  he  citlier  a 
the  defendant,  dated  July  14,  1801,  and  direct  loan  and  a  taking  of  more  than 
came  by  indorsement  to  Cutler.  Tlie  bill  legal  interest  for  the  forbearance  of  rcpay- 
was  payable  thirty  days  after  date,  and  mcnt,  or  there  must  be  some  device  con- 
was  presented  by  Cutler  to  the  defendant,  trived  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  or 
for  acceptance,  on  the  20th  August,  wlien  evading  the  appearance  of  a  loan  and  for- 
it  was  agreed  that  the  defendant  should  bearance,  when  in  truth  it  was  such.  But 
pay  the  bill,  then  receiving  an  allowance  here  was  no  loan  or  forbearance,  only  a 
of  &d.  ih  the  pound ;  and  the  defendant  mere  anticipation  of  the  payment  of  a 
accordingly  paid  29/.  5s.  to  Cutler,  who  debt,  by  the  party,  before  the  time  M'hep 
thereupon  gave  him  the  bill.  The  plain-  by  law  he  could  be  called  upon  for  it. 
tiff  having  been  nonsuited,  at  the  trial.  That  the  defendant  had  been  guilty  of 
before  Lord  ElknJMrough,  the  court  refused  very  improper  practice,  but  not  of  usury."" 
to  grant  a  iiile  to  set  the  nonsuit  aside. 
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nothing  of  the  principal  or  interest  shall  be  repaid,  but  if 
they  arrive  safe,  the  principal  shall  be  repaid  with  more  than 
lawful   interest,  (b)       And   a   bottomry    bond    may    be    made 


(6)  Soome  v.  Gleen,  Siderfin,  27,  was 
debt,  upon  an  obligation,  the  condition  of 
which  was,  that  if  a  certain  sliip  should 
go  to  Surat,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  re- 
turn safe  to  London,  or  if  the  owner  or 
his  goods  should  return  safe,  then  the  de- 
fendant should  pay  the  plaintift'  the  prin- 
cipal money  loaned,  and  40/.  for  every 
100/.  ;  but  if  the  ship,  &c.,  should  perish 
by  unavoidable  casualty  of  sea,  fire,  or 
enemies,  the  plaintiff  should  have  nothing. 
The  question  whether  the  contract  was 
usurious,  was  argued  by  Eaiie  for  defend- 
ant, who  agreed  that  if  the  condition  had 
been  solely  that  if  the  ship  should  return 
safe,  this  would  have  been  a  good  bot- 
tomry contract,  and  an  apjjarent  hazard 
of  the  principal,  but  contended  that  since 
here  the  contingency  was  so  remote,  that 
if  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  his  goods  re- 
turned it  would  not  happen,  the  contract 
was  within  the  statute,  for  othei-wise  the 
statute  of  usury  should  be  of  no  effect. 
But  it  was  replied  by  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs  aiul  resolved  by  the  coui't,  that 
this  was  not  usury,  within  the  statute,  but 
a  good  bottomry  contract.  And  Chief 
Justice  Bridipimn  took  a  diversity  between 
a  bargain  and  a  loan,  for  where  there  is  a 
plain  and  square  bargain  (as  here)  and 
the  princij)al  hazarded,  this  cannot  be 
within  the  statute  of  usury.  But  other- 
wise is  it  of  a  loan  which  is  intended 
where  the  principal  is  not  hazarded.  And 
there  are  apparent  dangers  of  the  sea,  fire, 
and  enemies,  between  this  and  the  East 
Indies,  which  endanger  the  loss  of  the 
prii)ci[)al.  And  they  said  tliat  such  con- 
tracts, called  l)ottoniry,  tend  to  tlie  in- 
crease of  trade,  and  that  on  which  many 
orphans  and  widows  live,  in  the  port 
towns  of  this  realm.  .Judgment  by  the 
whole  court  was  for  the  jilaintiff,  that  this 
contract  is  not  usm'ious.  8iiarplcy  v. 
Iliinel,  C'ro.  Jac.  208,  was  delit  ujion  an 
oblitration.  "  The  di'fcndaiit  j)k'a(U'd  the 
8tatute  of  usury  ;  and  sliowclli  that  a  shi|) 
went  to  fish  in  NcwfDundhmd,  which 
voyage  might  be  ])crf()nii(d  in  eigiit 
monihs,  and  that  the  ])laiiiliff  delivered 
fifty  pounds  to  the  defendant,  to  pay  sixty 
])Ouiids  iq)()n  ri'turn  of  the  ship,  off  Jjarl- 
noiil/i ;  and  if  tin;  said  slii|),  by  occasion  of 
leakage  or  tenqicst,  slioidd  not  return 
from  Newfoundland  to  Dartmouth,  then 
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the  defendant  should  pay  the  principal 
money,  namely,  fifty  poimds,  only ;  and  if 
the  ship  never  returned,  he  should  pay 
nothing.  And  it  M-as  held  by  all  the 
court,  not  to  be  usury,  within  tlie  statute ; 
for  if  the  ship  had  staid  at  Newfoundland 
two  or  three  years,  he  should  have  i)aid  at 
the  return  of  the  ship  but  sixty  pounds  ; 
and  if  the  ship  never  returned,  then  noth- 
ing ;  so  that  the  plaintiff  ran  a  hazard  of 
having  less  than  the  interest,  which  the 
law  allows,  and  possibly  neither  principal 
nor  interest."  See  also,  to  this  effect, 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  v.  Janssen,  1  Wils. 
286,  1  Atk.  .342,  348,  2  Ves.  Sr.  143,  148, 
per  Burnett,  J.,  and  Sir  John  Strange,  M. 
R. ;  llucher  v.  Conyngham,  2  Pet.  Adm. 
295  ;  The  Sloop  Mary,  1  Paine,  Cir.  C. 
Reps.  675 ;  Doderidge,  J.,  in  Roberts  v. 
Trenayne,  Cro.  Jac.  508 ;  GaiTCt  v.  Foot, 
Comb'  133.  In  Thonidike  v.  Stone,  11 
Pick.  183,  the  plaintiff  brought  an  action 
upon  a  penal  ])Oiul,  the  condition  of  which 
recited  a  loan  of  §18,000,  by  the  plaintiff, 
to  the  defendant,  which  sum  was  to  run  at 
liottomry,  upon  the  sliip  Israel,  at  and 
from  Boston,  to  and  in  any  ports  and 
places,  during  the  term  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  bond,  at  the  interest 
and  premium  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
and  declared  that  the  defendant  should 
also  pay  to  the  plaiiuiff,  during  the  three 
years,  one  half  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
ship,  which  should  go  in  discharge  of  the 
principal  sum  and  the  premium  due  upon 
it ;  tliat  the  defendant  might  make  any 
further  payments  within  the  three  years  ; 
tliat  upon  all  such  payments  the  plaintiff' 
sliouhi  thereafter  bear  the  risk  only  of  the 
amount  actually  due  on  the  bond,  being 
entitled  to  retain  all  payments  made  to 
liini,  whether  the  ship  were  lost  or  not, 
and  the  ship  being  ])ledged  to  the  ])laintitt' 
to  secure  the  balance  due  at  any  time ; 
and  the  bond  was  to  be  void  upon  the 
defendant's  performance  of  the  agree- 
ment and  the  ])ayment  of  any  sum  which 
might  be  due  un<ler  it,  at  the  ex])iration  of 
the  three  years.  It  appeared  also  that  the 
defendant  mortgaged  certain  realcstate  to 
the  plaintiff,  to  secure  the  jicrformance  of 
the  condition  of  the  bond  ;  that  the  ])lain- 
tiif  proeuied  'i?10,()()0  insm'anee  on  the  ves- 
sel for  on(!  yeai',  at  five  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  and  that  the  defendant  also  insured 
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*on  time,  as  well  as  on  a  specific  voyage,  (c)  This  is  often  — 
or  certainly  may  be  —  used  as  a  means  of  lending  money  on 
usurious  interest.  If,  for  example,  the  loan  is  for  one  year,  at 
twelve  per  cent.,  six  per  cent,  being  legal,  and  the  lender  insures 
the  ship  (which  he  may  lawfully  do)  ((/)  for  three  per  cent.,  he 
gets  nine  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  his  money.  Still  these  con- 
tract§  are  sanctioned  by  the  law  and  usage  of  every  mercantile 
country,  and  are  protected  by  courts,  provided  the  principal  and 
interest  are  both  put  at  hazard,  by  the  very  contract  itself.  For 
this  is  the  one  condition  of  their  validity. 

This  same  principle  is  applied  to  some  land  contracts;  as  if 
one  buys  an  annuity,  or  rent  charge,  even  on  exorbitant  terms, 
it  is  still  no  usury.  From  the  authorities  on  this  subject  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  grant  of  an  annuity,  at  any  price,  for  an 
uncertain  period,  either  upon  a  purchase  or  a  loan,  is  not  usuri- 
ous, because  the  lender  or  purchaser  incurs  the  risk  that  he  may 
never  be  entitled  to  receive  the  amount  loaned  or  paid.  If  the 
transaction  be,  in  fact  and  in  good  faith,  a  purchase,  any  con- 
tingency, however  slight,  *will  prevent  the  contract  from  being 
usurious;  and  even  if  the  annuity  granted  by  the  seller  be  so 
large  that  a  court  of  equity  will  set  it  aside  as  unconscionable, 
yet  it  is  not  thereby  usurious.     But  if  it  appears  that  a  loan 

the  vessel  for  a  certain  voyage.  It  was  is,  that  if  the  ship  should  be  lost  within 
contended,  for  the  defendant,  that  this  the  time  of  three  years,  for  wliich  the 
was  not  a  bottomry  bond,  but  a  conti-act  at  money  was  lent,  the  phiintiff  was  to  lose 
common  law,  and  usurious.  Putman,  J.,  all  the  money  wliicli  should  be  then  due 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court:  "  We  -upon  the  bond.  It  is  the  essence  of  the 
are  all  clearly  of  o])inion,  that  the  objcc-  contract  of  bottomry  and  respondentia, 
tions  which  the  defendant's  counsel  have  that  the  lender  runs  the  marine  risk,  to  be 
made  to  tlie  plaintiff's  recovery,  cannot  entitled  to  the  marine  interest.  TJie  rate 
prevail.  It  is  said  that  this  is  not  a  hot-  of  interest,  and  the  manner  of  securing 
tomry  bond,  but  a  usurious  contract ;  and  the  payment  of  what  may  become  due 
the  court  are  to  determine  whether  it  be  upon  such  contract,  are  to  be  regulated 
one  or  tlie  other,  upon  the  facts  which  are  by  the  parties.  Tliose  considerations  are 
agreed  by  the  parties.  It  is  argued  that  not  to  be  ix'gardcd  by  the  court,  excepting 
payment  of  the  money  borrowed,  is  se-  only  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  color- 
cured  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  ably  put  forth  to  evade  the  statute  against 
cei'tainty  that  the  plaintiff  would  receive  usury.  We  do  not  perceive  any  thing 
his  money,  with  twelve  per  cent.  ;  that  it  in  the  facts  which  would  warrant  tliat  con- 
is  secured  bj'  a  mortgage  of  real  estate,  as  elusion.  If  the  ship  had  been  lost  im- 
well  as  by  a  mortgage  of  tlie  ship,  and  an  mediately 'after  she  sailed,  it  is  perfectly 
assignment  of  half  the  freight  and  earn-  clear  that  the  plaintiff  would  have  lost  all 
ings  for  the  term  of  the  loan  ;  and  it  is  his  money." 

further  objected,   that   the  loan  is  upon         (c)  Thorndike  v.  Stone,  11  Pick.  183, 

time,  and  not  for  a  voyage,  as  it  is  usually  suprn. 
made.   But  the  answer  to  these  objections        (d)  Id. 
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was  in  fact  intended  between  the  parties,  and  the  form  of  an 
annuity  was  resorted  to  merely  as  the  shape  or  method  of  the 
loan,  the  contingency  must  now  be  real  and  substantial,  and  of 
sufficient  magnitude ;  for  if  it  appears  to  be  so  slight  as  to  be 
merely  colorable,  or  such  tha^  the  probability  of  its  occurrence 
could  not  have  been  for  any  material  purpose  within  the  con- 
templation of  the  parties,  this  shape  of  an  annuity  will  not  pro- 
tect the  transaction  from  the  penalties  of  usury,  (c) 


(e)  Roberts  r.  Tremoile,  2  Eolle,  47 ; 
rouutain  v.  Giymcs,  Cro.  Jac.  252,  S.  C. 
1  Bulstrode,  36  ;  Floycr  i\  Slierartl,  Am- 
bler, 18;  Lloyd  v.  Scott,  4  Pet.  205; 
Seott  V.  Lloyd",  9  Pet.  418.  In  Eiehards 
V.  Brown,  Cowp.  770,  Lord  ^lanafield 
treats  an  annuity  u})on  the  borrower's  life, 
with  a  right,  on  his  part,  to  redeem  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  as  involving  only 
the  contingency  of  the  borrower's  dying 
within  that  three  months ;  and  after  show- 
ing that  the  transaction  between  the  par- 
ties was  essentially  a  loan,  says  :  "  It  is 
true,  there  was  a  contingency  during  the 
three  months.  It  was  that  which  occa- 
sioned the  doubt,  whether  a  contingency 
for  three  months  is  sufficient  to  take  it  out 
of  the  statute.  As  to  that,  the  cases  have 
Ijccn  looked  into,  and  from  them  it  ap- 
pears, that  if  tile  contingency  is  so  slight 
as  to  be  merely  an  evasion,  it  is  deemed 
colorable  only,  and  consequently  not  suf- 
ficient to  take  it  out  of  the  statute.  Here 
the  lioiTower  was  a  liale  young  man,  and 
tliercfore  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  was 
no  sulistantial  risk,  so  as  to  take  this  case 
out  of  the  statute."  But  it  seems  that 
where  the  right  to  redeem  is  optional  with 
the  seller,  tin;  ])urchaseis  not  usurious,  be- 
cause the  |)urchaser  or  lender  cannot  com-, 
jiel  a  re])aymcnt  of  bis  ])rinci]»al,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  risk.  King  v.  Diiiry,  2  Le- 
vinz,  7  ;  Muiray  r.  Harding,  2  Blacks. 
859.  See  also,  Jiai/lri/,  J.,  Wiiite  v. 
Wright,  3  B.  &  Cr.  273';  Chip])in<lale  v. 
Tlmrston,  1  M.  &  Mai.  411;  Earl  of 
Mansfield  v.  Ogle,  31  E.  L.  &  E.  359. 
Since  the  iiilrodiiction  of  life  insurance, 
the  punliase  of  an  annuity  may  be  made 
tiie  means  (jf  eil'ecting  a  loan  at  inore  than 
legal  iiiterc'Ht,  and  tiiat  certainly  .secured, 
as  tli(^  purchaser  may  guard  against  the. 
conlingi'ney  of  tlie  grantor's  death,  by 
cHecting  insurance  on  his  life.  lldid- 
vHckii,  L.  C,  I>awley  v.  Hoojier,  3  Atk. 
278;  BlacksloHP.,  J.,  Murray  v.  Harding, 
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2  Blacks.  865.  And  where  an  annuity  was 
granted  for  four  lives,  with  a  covenant 
that  the  grantor,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  expiration  of  the  third  life,  should  in- 
sure the  2)rincipal  sum  upon  the  life  of  the 
surv'ivor,  the  covenant  was  held  not  to 
make  tflie  transaction  usurious.  In  re 
Naish,  7  Bing.  150.  See  also,  Morris  v. 
Jones,  2  B.  &  Cr.  232  ;  Holland  v.  Pel- 
ham,  575,  1  Tyr.  438.  It  was  anciently 
decided  that  annuities  for  terms  of  years, 
by  which  it  was  evident  that  eventually 
more  than  the  principal  sum  and  legal 
interest  would  be  paid,  were  not  usurious, 
being  merely  purchases.-  Fuller's  case,  4 
Leonard,  208 ;  Symonds  i>.  Cockerill, 
Nov,  151  ;  Cotterel  v.  Hanington,  Brown. 
&  Golds.  180  ;  KingT.  Drury,  2  Lev.  7  ; 
Ttn'sden,  J.,  in  Rowe  ?'.  Bellasevs,  1  Sid. 
182.  But  in  Doe  v.  Gooch,  3  B.  &  Aid. 
666,  upon  Sir  James  Scarlett's  saying, 
tiiat  if  a  person  have  an  annuity  secured 
on  a  freehold  estate,  with  a  power  of  re- 
demjition,  such  power  will  not  make  the 
bargain  usurious.  Bai/Iei/,  J.,  remarked  : 
"  In  that  case  the  princiijal  is  in  hazard, 
■from  the  uncertain  duration  of  life.  Here 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  amiuity  for  years, 
and  there  is  no  case  in  which  such  an  an- 
nuity has  been  held  not  to  be  usurious, 
wliere,  on  calculaticm,  it  ai)])ear(>d  that 
more  than  the  prineiiial,  togetlu'r  with 
legal  interest,  is  to  be  received."  And 
where  an  annuity  was  granted  for  1 1  i years, 
jjayable  half  yearly,  the  seller  giving 
twenty-three  promissory  notes  for  the  half- 
yearly  jKiyments  ;  and  it  appeared  in  evi- 
dence, that  these  jiayments  would  jiay  the 
purchase-money  of  tiie  aniuiily,  and  inter- 
est, at  nearly  12/.  per  cent.  ])er  annum; 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  :  "  Witii  re- 
sjjcct  to  this  (piestion  of  usury,  I  shall  not 
refer  to  the  old  cases  which  have  been 
cited.  This,  in  effect,  is  an  iigreement  to 
rejiay  the  ])rincipal  sum  of  4,000/.,  with 
interest,  by  twenty-three  iustulmcuts,  and 
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*It  has  been  held  that  loans,  of  which  the  repayment  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  life  of  the  parties,  come  within  the  same  prin- 
ciple. (/)  So  also  with  regard  to  loans  to  be  repaid  on  the 
death  of  a  party,  or  post-obit  contracts,  which,  even  if  excessive 
and  oppressive,  and  on  that  ground  avoided  in  equity,  are, 
nevertheless,  not  usurious.  ("■) 


as  it  apjjears  that  the  iutei'cst  thus  paid 
will  exceed  legal  interest,  the  transaction 
is  plainly  nsurioiis." 

if)  In  Burton's  case,  5  Coke,  69,  Pop- 
ham,  C.  J.,  said  :  "If  A  comes  to  B  to 
borrow  100/.,  B  lends  it  him  if  he  will 
jlivc  him  for  the  loan  of  it  for  a  year  20/., 
if  the  son  of  A  be  then  alive.  This  is 
usury  within  tl^  statute  ;  for  if  it  should 
be  out  of  the  statute,  for  tlie  unccitainty 
of  the  life  of  A,  the  statute  would  be  of 
little  effect ;  and  l)y  the  same  reason  that 
he  may  add  one  life,  he  may  add  many, 
and  so  like  a  mathematical  line  which  is 
divisibilis  in  semper-  clivisihiUa."  In  accord- 
ance with  this  principle,  Clayton's  case, 
h  Coke,  70,  in  which  Reighnolds  lent 
Cla3'ton  30/.  for  six  months,  to  be  paid  at 
that  time  33/.  if  Reighnold's  son  should  be 
then  alive,  if  not,  to  be  paid  27/.,  was  de- 
cided to  be  usurious.  Button  v.  Down- 
ham,  Cro.  Eliz.  643,  was  similarly  decided ; 
but  in  Bedingfield  v.  Ashley,  Cro.  Eliz. 
741,  in  which  Ashley,  for  100/.,  cove- 
nanted with  Gower  to  pay  to  every  one  of 
Gower's  five  daughters,  who  should  be 
alive  in  ten  years,  80/.,  this  ti'ansaction 
was  resolved  by  all  the  judges  not  to  be 
usury  ;  "  for  it  is  a  mere  casual  bargain, 
and  a  great  hazard,  but  that  in  ten  years, 
all  the  daughters,  or  some  of  them  will  be 
dead  ;  and  if  any  of  them  be  not  alive,  he 
shall  save  thereby  80/.  But  if  it  were  that 
he  shotdd  pay  400/.  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  if  any  of  them  were  alive,  it  were  a 
greater  doul)t.  Or  if  it  had  been  that  he 
should  pay,  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years, 
300/.,  if  any  of  the  said  children  were 
alive,  that  had  been  usury  ;  for  in  proba- 
bility one  of  them  Avould  continue  alive 
for  so  short  a  time,  but  in  ten  years 
are  many  alterations."  And  in  Long  & 
Wharton's  case,  3  Keble,  304,  which  was 
"  Error  of  judgment,  in  de])t,  on  obligation 
to  pay  100/.,  on  marriage  of  the  daughter, 
and  if  either  plaintiff'  or  defendant  die  be- 
fore, nothing.  The  defendant  pleads  the 
statute  of  usury,  and  that  this  was  for  the 
loan  of  30/.  before  delivered,  to  which  the 
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plaintiff"  demurred,  and  })er  rjiriam,  this  is 
plain  bottomry,  and  judgment  affirmed." 
((j)  The  great  case  on  the  validity  of 
post-obit  bonds,  is  that  of  Chesterfield  i\ 
Janssen,  1  Atkins,  301,  2  Ves.  Sr.  125,  1 
Wilson,  286.  The  defendant  paid  Mr. 
Spencei',  testator  of  the  plaintiff's,  5,000/., 
and  took  from  him  a  bond  for  20,000/., 
conditioned  for  the  payment  of  10,000/., 
to  tlic  defendant,  at  or  within  some  short 
time  after  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  in  case  Mr.  Spencer  sur- 
vived her,  but  not  otherwise.  In  six  yeai's 
the  Duchess  died,  and  shortly  after  her 
death  Mr.  Spencer  renewed  the  bond  of 
20,000/.,  to  the  defendant,  with  a  condition 
for  the  payment  of  the  10,000/.  on  the  next 
April,  —  gave  the  defendant  a  warrant  of 
attorney  to  confess  judgment  against  him, 
and  about  a  year  after  this  paid  2,000/.  on 
the  new  bond.  Two  years  after  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  death,  Mr. 
Spencer  died,  and  his  executors  brought 
this  bill  to  be  relieved  against  the  bond  to 
tiie  defendant,  as  unreasonable  and  usuri- 
ous, being  independent  of  any  other  con- 
tingency than  that  of  a  grandson  of  thirty 
years  of  age  suiwiving  a  grandmother  of 
eighty,  so  that  by  reason  of  the  great  age 
and  inftrmity  of  the  Duchess,  and  her  con- 
sequent approaching  death,  the  requiring 
10,000/.  for  the  forbearance  of  5,000,  was 
more  than  legal  interest.  The  cases  ujion 
the  subject  of  loans,  upon  contingencies, 
post-obits,  &c.,  down  to  the  time  of  this 
case,  were  collected  and  cited  liy  the  aide 
counsel  employed ;  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Ilardwicke,  Sir  John  Strange,  M.  R.,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Burnett,  decided  that  the  loan 
to  Mr.  Spencer  being  upon  a  contingency, 
whereby  the  jn-incipal  was  bo)iu  fide  haz- 
arded, was  not  usurious  ;  and  although 
they  would  have  relieved  against  the  bar- 
gain as  unconscionable,  had  it  not  been 
confirmed,  they  held  that  the  execution  of 
the  new  bond,  by  Mr.  Spencer,  and  a  part 
payment  upon  it,  confirmed  and  ratified 
the  agreement,  so  that  they  could  not  re- 
lieve.    It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  case 
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COXTRACTS  IN  WHICH  A  LENDER  BECOMES  PARTNER. 


It  is  often  attempted  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  law 
of  partnership,  and  to  protect  contracts  in  which  inoney  has  been 
loaned  from  the  imputation  of  usury,  by  the  defence  that  the 
person  advancing  the  money  becomes  a  partner  with  the  person 
receiving  it,  and  liable  as  such  for  the  debts  of  the  partnership, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  substantial  risk,  which  protects 
the  transaction  from  being  *usurious,  although,  by  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  the  party  is  to  receive  more  than  legal  interest 
for  his  money. 

In  reference  to  this  question  it  seems  in  general  clear,  that 
where  a  contract  of  partnership  is  expressly  entered  into  by  the 


there  was  a  possibility,  in  case  Mr.  Spen- 
cer should  die  before  the  Duchess,  that  no 
jiart  of  the  money  lent  would  be  repaid  ; 
and  therefore  this  case  does  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  deciding  that  where  there  is  a 
contract  to  ])ay  money,  at  all  events,  upon 
the  death  of  a  party,  such  contract  is  good 
by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount 
that  will  eventually  be  received.  But  in 
Batty  V.  Lloyd,  1  Vernon,  141,  the  de- 
fendant had  agreed  with  the  plaintiff,  who 
had  an  estate  fall  to  her,  after  tiie  deatli  of 
two  old  women,  to  give  her  359/.,  in  con- 
sideration of  receiving  7U0/.  at  tlife  death 
•  of  the  two  woiiR-n,  wliich  money  the  plain- 
tiff was  to  secure  by  a  nu)rtgage  of  her 
reversionary  estate.  Both  tlie  women  died 
within  two  years  afterwards ;  and  the 
plaiiitilf  being  sorry  for  her  bargain, 
.brouglit  tbis  bill  to  be  relieved.  Lord 
Keeper  \oiiIt  said  :  "  I  do  not  see  any 
tiling  ill  in  this  bargain.  I  tliink  the  price 
was  of  full  value,  tliough  it  happened  to 
prov(^  well.  Suppose  these  women  had 
lived  twenty  years  afterwards, could  Lloyd 
have  been  relieved  by  any  bill  here/  I 
■  do  not  believe  you  can  show  me  any  such 
precedent.  What  is  mentioned  of  the 
I)lainiilf's  necessities,  is,  sis  in  all  otlier 
ca.ses  —  one  that  is  necessitous  must  sell 
cheaper  than  those  who  are  n(jt.  If  I  had 
a  mind  to  buy  of  a  rich  man  a  piece  of 
grotiuil  tliat    lay  near  mine,   for  my  con- 
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venience,  he  would  ask  me  -almost  twice 
the  value  ;  so  where  people  are  constrained 
to  sell,  they  must  look  not  to  have  the 
fullest  price ;  as  in  some  cases  that  I  have 
known,  when  a  young  lady  that  has  had 
10,000/.  portion,  payable  after  the  death 
of  an  old  man,  or  the  like,  and  she  in  the 
meantime  becomes  marriagealile,  this  por- 
tion has  been  sold  for  6,000/.,  present 
money,  and  thought  a  good  bargain  too. 
It  is  the  common  case ;  pay  me  double 
interest  during  my  life,  and  you  shall 
have  the  principal  after  my  decease."  In 
Lamego  v.  Gould,  2  Burr.  715,  defendant 
gave  plaintiff  this  writing,  receiving  there- 
for two  guineas  ;  "  Memorandum.  In 
consideration  of  two  guineas,  received  of 
Aaron  Lamego,  Esq.,  &c.,  I  promise  to 
l)ay  him  twenty  guineas,  upon  the  decease 
of  my  ])rcsent  wife,  Anne  Gould."  The 
(piestion  was  whether  it  was  usurious,  the 
womiin  luing  at  the  time  seventy  years  of 
age.  The  court  hebl  it  no  usurious  loan, 
but  only  a  wager.  Matthews  v.  Lewis,  1 
Anstr.  7,  was  a  ease  in  which  Lewis  ui)on 
a  loan  of  1,600/.  gave  jiosl-ubits  for  3,200/. 
]iayable  on  the  death  of  either  Lewis's 
mother  or  grand mothei',  from  whom  he 
was  entitled  to  large  ])roperty,  and  his 
grandmother  ijcing  eighty-seven  years  of 
age.  The  court  said :  "  This  is  nothing 
like  usury.  It  is  a  catcliing  bargain,  an 
extortioning  posl-obit,  but  no  usury." 
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parties,  or  where  money  is  advanced  and  the  party  advancing 
it  reserves,  instead  of  interest,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits 
of  a  certain  business,  so  that  in  the  construction  of  law  a  part- 
nership may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  intended,  and  the  contract 
is  in  neither  case  intended  as  a  device  to  cover  a  usurious  loan, 
then  the  contract  lacks  that  essential  element  of  the  crime  of 
usury,  —  a  loan  of  money,  —  and  therefore  no  usury  is  com- 
mitted ;  although  the  partner  advancing  the  money  may  and 
probably  will  receive  more  than  would  amount  to  legal  interest 
upon  it.  (h) 

And  if  it  be  clear  that  a  partnershij)  was  bond  fide  intended, 
and  that  there  was  no  contrivance  to  cover  a  loan,  there  is  no 
usury,  although  one  of  the  partners  covenants  that  he  will  bear 
all  the  losses  and  pay  the  other,  as  his  share  of  the  profits,  a 
certain  sum,  which  amounts  to  more  than  legal  interest  on  that 
other  share  in  the  capital ;  for  here  is  still  no  loan  of  money,  (i) 

But  where  the  contract  is  in  the  form  or  under  the  disguise 
of  a  partnership,  a  loan  of  money,  and  for  its  use  the  borrower 
contracts  to  pay  legal  interest,  and  also  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  profits  of  a  trade  or  business,  this  is  usurious,  although  the 
lender  may  be  made  liable  for  the  debts  incurred  by  the  bor- 
rower in  the  course  of  the  trade  or  business ;  because  if  he  is  so 
compelled  to  pay,  he  still  has  his  remedy  over  against  the  bor- 
rower, and  therefore  runs  no  ultimate  risk,  except  that  of  the 
borrower's  insolvency,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  enough.  (J) 


♦SECTION    XII. 

OF    SALES    OF   NOTES    AND    OTHER    CHOSES    IN    ACTION. 

It  is  quite  settled  that  negotiable  paper  may  be  sold  for  less 
than  its  face,  and  the  purchaser  can  recover  its  whole  amount 
from  the   maker  when   it  falls   due,  although  he   thereby  gets 

(h)  Fcreday  v.  Hordcm,   1   Jac.  144  ;  S.  C.  in  error,  1  D.  &  R.  570,  5  B.  &  Aid. 

Morrisset  v.  King,  2  Burr.  891.  954;  Fereday  v.  Hordcrn,  1  Jac.  144. 
(«)  Enderbey  v.  Gilpin,  5  Moore,  571  ;         {J)  Morse   v.  Wilson,   4    T.  R.  353 ; 

•  Huston  V.  Moorhead,  7  Tenn.  45. 
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much  more  than  legal  interest  for  the  use  of  his  money ;  and 
this  principle  is  extended  to  bonds  and  other  securities  for 
money  loaned. 

The  reason  on  which  the  rule  rests  is  obvious.  For  such 
paper  is  property ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  one  may 
not  sell  notes  which  he  holds,  at  a  price  made  low  either  by 
doubts  of  the  solvency  of  the  maker,  or  by  a  stringency  in  the 
money  market,  than  why  he  should  not  be  able  to  sell  his  house 
or  his  horse  at  a  less  than  the  average  price.  But  the  purchase 
must  be  actual  and  made  in  good  faith,  and  not  merely  color- 
able, in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  a  usurious  contract.  For  if 
the  mere  form  of  a  sale  was  sufficient,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
usury  laws  would  lose  all  their  force ;  for  the  lender  need  only 
refuse  to  lend  at  all,  and  propose  instead  to  buy  the  note  of  the 
borrower.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  discriminate  between 
these  two  cases ;  that  is,  between  a  loan,  in  the  form  of  a  sale, 
and  an  actual  sale  and  purchase.  And  this  discrimination  is 
very  difficult ;  nor  is  it  quite  certain  from  authority  what  rules 
govern  this  question.  We  may  say  that  if  the  payer  lends,  and 
the  borrower  gives  his  note  for  legal  interest,  the  lender,  having 
thus  acquired  the  note,  may  afterwards  sell  it  for  the  most  he 
can  get,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  lender  takes  nothing  usurious  ; 
and  if  he  loses  by  the  second  transaction,  and  the  purchaser 
gains,  it  is  a  loss  and  gain  on  a  purchase,  and  not  on  a  loan. 
And  both  on  authority  and  on  general  principles,  it  would  seem 
that  the  first  owner  of  the  note  must  pay  for  its  full  amount,  or 
else,  though  he  may  say  he  purchases  it  of  the  maker,"  in  fact 
he  only  lends  on  his  security,  and  that  usuriously.  (k)      Again, 

(k)  'J'lie  followiii};  Aiiiericini  antlioritit's  15  Johns.   55;  Eapch^e   ?j.  Andci'son,  4 

determine  fliat  wliore  a  note  has  been  fairly  Hill,  472  ;  Holmes  i\  Williams,  10  Paige, 

exeeiitcil,  ami  there  is  no  usury  between  .'}2f) ;  llolford  r.  Blatehford,  2  Sandf.  Ch. 

the  original  parlies,  so  tlint  the  payee  has  149;  Ingalls  r.  Lee,  9  Barb.  647.     Par- 

ae<piircd   a   legal   right  to  sue  the  maker  .so/(.s-,  C.  J.,  Chnrchill  c.  Suter,  4  Mass.  162  ; 

ujion  the  note,  he  may  then  dispose  of  it,  Lloyd  r.  Keaeh,  2  Conn.  179;  Tuttlc  v. 

at  any  rate  of  discount  from  its  face,  aiicl  Olark,  4  Conn.  153;  King  v.  Johnson,  3 

the  puri-liaser  will  have  a  right  to  enforce  McCord,  365  ;  Musgrovc  ;;.  Gibbs,  1  Dall. 

it  for  its  full   amount  against  the  nudver.  217;   VVycoff  r.   J.,onghead,  2  Dall.  92; 

Nichols  V.  Fearson,  7  I'et.  107  ;  Moncurc  French  r.  Grindle,  15  Maine,  163  ;  Farm- 

r.    Dcrmolf,    13    I'ct.    345;    ./oiks,    Ch.,  er   r.    Sewall,    16   Maine,   456;    Lane  v. 

J'owell    /'.  Waters,  H   CJow.  685;   ]{ice  v.  Steward,   20  Maine,   98;   Ilansbrough  v. 

Malher,  3  Wend.  65;  Cram  v.  Hendricks,  Baylor,  2  Munf.  36  ;   Shackleford  c.  Mor- 

7  Wend.  569  ;  Munn  v.  Commission  Co.  riss,  1  J.  J.  Marsh.  497  ;  Oldham  v.  Tur- 
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if  this  be  *true  where  the  parties  deal  directly  together,  it  should 
be  equally  true  where  they  deal  through  an  agent.  And  then 
it  would  follow,  that  if  the  maker,  whom  we  may  suppose  to 
be  one  of  our  railroad  corporations,  issues  its  notes  or  bonds, 
and  gives  them  to  a  broker,  to  raise  money  on  them,  for  Ihe  use 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  broker  sells  them  to, his  customers 
for  less  than  the  face,  or  par  value,  such  a  transaction  would  be 
a  loan,  and  a  usurious  loan,  from  those  customers  to  the  cor- 
poration. And  if  the  paper  was  indorsed  or  assigned  to  any 
person,  without  consideration,  and  without  giving  any  owner- 
ship of  the  paper  to  him,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  raising  of  money,  or  concealing  the  real  character  of  the 
transaction,  it  would  still  fall  within  the  same  principles,  and 
be  only  a  loan.  It  is  in  this  way  we  should  speak  of  this  ques- 
tion, on  principle;  but  in  practice  it  becomes  complicated  and 
embarrassed  by  the  further  question,  how  far  the  knowledge, 
understanding,  or  intention  of  the  party  who  gives  the  money 
on  the  paper,  goes  to  determine  whether  it  be  a  purchase  or  a 
loan.  For  example,  if,  in  the  last  case  supposed,  he  who  ad- 
vances the  money  becomes  the  first  owner  of  the  note,  does  this 
of  itself  make  it  a  usurious  loan  to  the  maker,  or  may  the 
advancer  of  the  money  insist  upon  the  fact  that,  in  point  of 
form,  he  purchased  the  paper,  and  that  he  did  not  in  reality 
know,  and  could  not  have  inferred,  from  any  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  the  party  from  whom  he  bought  was 
not  either  the  owner  or  the  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  note,  for 
valuable  consideration  ?  Many  reasons  would  lead  us  to  favor 
this  defence  ;  and  to  hold  that  although,  if  a  note  be  *given 
upon  the  reception  of  much  less  than  its  amount,  and  be  there- 
fore usurious  as  between  the  first  parties,  it  carries  this  taint 
with  it  into  the  hands  of  subsequent  bond  Jide  holders,  yet  be- 
cause, in  order  to  constitute  a  usurious  contract  of  this  kind  a 
similar  intent  must  cooperate  in  both  parties  to  the  loan,  the 
fact  that  the  maker  of  the  note  or  bond  and  the  agent  to  whom 
he  delivered  it  to  dispose  of,  might  intend,  in  contemplation  of 


ncr,  3  B.  Mon.  67  ;  Mctcalf  v.  Pilohcr,  6     450;  Saltmarsh  v.  Planters  &  IMcrcliauts' 
B.  Mon.  529  ;  May  v.  Campbell,  7  Humph.     Bank,  17  Ala.  7G8. 
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law,  to  commit  usury,  would  not  supply  the  want  of  such  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  party  intending  to  make  a  purchase,  and 
who  had  no  knowledge  or  intention  of  a  loan.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  give,  as  the  prevailing  rule,  that 
where  one  supposes  himself  to  be  purchasing  negotiable  paper 
of  an  owner,  ayd  is  without  notice  to  the  contrary,  either  actual 
or  derivable  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  this  advancer 
of  the  money  would  have  all  the  privilege  and  safety  of  a  pur- 
chaser. (/)  There  are  no  authorities  within  our  knowledge, 
which,  upon  a  fair  construction,  go  beyond  this ;  although  it 
may  be  true  that  some  of  those  which  we  have  above  cited 
might  almost  justify  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  paper  be  pur- 
chased in  form,  the  maker  cannot  object  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  usurious  loan.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  recognize  any  prin- 
ciples which  woald  go  further  than  to  extend  the  attributes  of 
a  purchase  to  any  party  who  believed  in  good  faith  that  he  was 
a  purchaser. 

In  speaking  thus  far  of  the  sale  of  notes,  we  have  had  partic- 
ular reference  to  those  which  were  transferred  by  delivery  or  by 
indorsement  without  recourse.  Another  question  has  been 
raised,  however,  when  the  transfer  was  made  by  an  indorse- 
ment which  left  the  indorser  liable  if  prior  parties  did  not  pay  ; 
and  this  question  is,  whether  the  transaction  did  not  then  be- 
come usurious,  if  the  note  was  sold  for  less  than  its  face,  be- 
cause the  indorser  would  then  be  bound  to  pay  a  larger  sura 
than  that  which  he  had  received,  with  lawful  interest  upon  it. 
The  cases  upon  this  subject  are  somewhat  conflicting,  but  the 
difficulty  has,  we  think,  arisen  from  disregarding  the  peculiar 
character  of  negotiable  paper,  and  also  from  forgetting  that  the 
whole  law  of  usury  is,  in  its  nature,  penal,  and  therefore  to  be 
strictly  construed.  If  one  transfer  a  note  by  indorsement,  he 
does  two  things;  he  transfers  the  note,  and  he  also  becomes' 
liable  for  its  payment;  but  the  latter  is  incidental  to  the  former. 
The  substance  of  the  transaction  is  a  transfer  of  the  property  in 
the  note,  a  sale,  and   nothing  more  than  a  sale  ;  and  therefore 

(/)  TliiH  view  is  siipiiortcd  Ijy  Law's  Shacklcford  v.  Morriss,  1  J.  J.  Marsh. 
Ex'rs  *;.  Sutlifrliiiid,  :>  (inilton,  .'jri?  ;  497  ;  IIaiisl)roiit,^h  r.  Biiylor,  2  Mmif. 36  ; 
Whitvvorth    v.    Adams,    5    Hand.    .'i.'j.'J ;     Holmes  v.  Williams,  10  Paige,  320. 
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we  say  that  the  price  paid  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question, 
as  one  of  usury.  But  besides  this,  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  such  a  transaction  can  be  made  usury  only  by  a  very  large 
construction  of  that  word  ;  no  money  is  loaned  or  borrowed,  or 
forborne,  in  anyway  whatever;  it  cannot  therefore  be  usury, 
within  any  accuracy  of  interpretation.  We  do  not  mean  to  say, 
of  course,  that  actual  and  intended  usury  could  be  successfully 
covered  by  a  mere  disguise  of  this  kind.  In  case  of  such  an 
attempt  it  would  be  declared  a  usurious  loan,  because  it  would 
be^such,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  usury ;  but  if  it  were  a 
bond  fide  sale  of  the  note,  the  indorsement,  and  the  liability 
derived  from  it,  would  not,  in  our  judgment,  impart  to  the  trans- 
action a  usurious  character. 

A  further  question  may  then  be  raised  ;  if  the  holder  sues 
the  indorser,  can  he  recover  the  face  of  the  note,  or  only  what 
he  paid,  with  legal  interest?  We  are  of  opinion  that  he  may 
recover  the  amount  upon  the  face  of  the  note,  from  his  indorser, 
as  well  as  from  any  prior  party.  It  is  this  amount  he  buys ;  it 
is  this  which  he  had  a  right  to  buy,  and  which  the  indorser  had 
a  right  to  sell,  and  a  right  to  guarantee. 

By  some  authorities  it  has  been  held  that  the  indorsement  of 
the  note,  by  the  nominal  seller,  or  the  giving  of  security  in  any 
way  for  its  payment,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  party  primarily 
liable,  makes  the  transaction  usurious,  as  matter  of  law.  These 
cases  seem  to  proceed  upon  the  principle,  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial reason  why  the  holder  of  the  paper  should  dispose  of  it 
for  less  than  its  face,  when  he  may  be  called  upon  to  repay  its 
full  amount;  and  therefore  the  transaction  must  be  regarded  as 
intended  by  the  parties  to  be  an  *actual  loan,  upon  usurious  in- 
terest, (m)  According  to  the  weight  of  authority,  however, 
where  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  transaction  was  a 
sale,  and  not  a  covert  loan,  the  fact  that  the  seller  indorsed  the 
paper,  is  not  considered  as  changing  the  character  of  the  con- 
tract, and  making  it  usurious.  Nevertheless,  these  cases  seem 
to  admit,  that  if  the  purchaser  could  recover  from  the  seller  and 

(m)  Ballinger  v.  Edwcards,  4  Ire.  Eq.     7   Wend.    573.       Cowen,  J.,  Kapelyc    v. 
449  ;    McElwec  «-.  Collins,  4  Dcv.  &  B.     Anderson,  4  Hill,  472. 
209;    Walworth,  Cb.,  Cram  v.  Henckicks, 
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indorser  tlifi  full  amount  of  the  face  of  the  paper  sold,  the  con- 
tract would  be  a  loan,  and  usurious  ;  and  they  therefore  decide 
that  the  purchaser  is  limited  in  his  action  against  the  seller  and 
indorser,  to  a  recovery  of  the  amount  actually  paid  by  him, 
with  lawful  interest  thereon,  (w)  We  think,  however,  that  these 
cases  proceed  upon  a  wrong  principle,  and  the  courts  seem  to 
be  misled  by  a  difficulty  in  the  application  of  their  principles  to 
practice.  If  a  payee  of  a  note  actually  sell  it  to  a  purchaser, 
with  his  indorsement,  the  whole  transaction,  upon  analysis, 
will  be  found  to  be  this :  It  is  not  a  loan  of  money,  but^he 
purchaser  of  the  note  buys  a  right  to  sue  the  maker  of  the  note, 
and  also  an  engagement  for  value  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  that 
the  maker  shall  pay  the  face  of  the  note.  There  is  no  more 
loan  in  the  case,  than  in  the  sale  of  goods,  with  a  warranty  that 
they  shall  be  fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  bought.  It 
may  be  true  that  he  can  get  much  more  for  the  note  if  he  in- 
dorses, than  if  he  does  not;  and  it  may  be  true  that  he  will  get 
more  for  the  goods  if  he  warrants  them,  than  if  he  does  not; 
but  in  neither  case  does  this  circumstance  convejrt  the  sale  into 
a  loan.  It  often  happens  that  the  seller  is  known  to  be  in  in- 
solvent or  very  precarious  circumstances,  without  any  probabil- 
ity of  being  able  to  refund,  in  case  of  the  maker's  default ;  here 
the  value  of  the  paper  consists  of  the  indorser's  liability  to  pay; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  even  this  transaction  was 
essentially  a  loan  to  the  indorser.  Undoubtedly,  a  usurious 
transaction  *might  seek  the  disguise  of  this  form  of  contract,  as 
well  as  of  any  other.  And  neither  this  nor  any  disguise  should 
protect  it.  But  we  speak  of  actual  sales  of  notes  and  bills,  by 
indorsement,  in  good  faith.  And  of  these,  the  preceding  con- 
siderations have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  we  have  above  stated. 
We  go,  perhaps,  beyond  the  authorities,  but  not  beyond  the 
practice  ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  rule  of  law  should 
be,  that  in  case  of  an  actual  sale  of  a  note,  at  a  discount,  with 


(;i)  Cram  D.  IIcndrickH,  7  ■Wend.  509;  Brock  r.  Tlioinpson,  1   Bailey,  322.     See 

Ilii])clye  V.  Ai)(lcrs(m,4  Hill,  472;  Inj^alls  also,  Freeman  v.  Brittin,  2  Harrison,  191  ; 

V.  L(r,  9  Bar!).  647  ;  FnneJi  v.  Griiidle,  Metcalf  v.  Tilelier,  6  B.  Moil.  .530  ;  May 

15  Maine,   1C3;    Fanner    v.    Sewall,    IC)  r.  Caiiiphell,  7  Humph.  450. 
id.    450;   Lane    v.    Steward,   20    id.    98; 
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an  indorsement  by  the  seller,  the  indorser  should  be  held  liable 
for  the  full  amount,  on  the  maker's  default. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  those  cases  where  one  in- 
dorses or  gives  accommodation  paper,  for  a  premium  paid  him, 
which  may  be  an  outright  sum,  or  a  percentage.  Such  a  trans- 
action has  been  thought,  by  many  courts  and  judges,  to  be 
usurious,  if  the  sum  paid  exceed  six  per  cent,  on  the  notes  in- 
dorsed or  given;  but  we  think  it  is  not  so,  on  the  plain  ground 
that  a  man  may  sell  his  credit,  as  well  as  anything  else  that  he 
has,  and  may  sell  it  for  the  most  that  he  can  get. 

The  earlier  cases  on  this  subject  held  that  upon  a  sale  of 
one's  credit  in  this  manner,  the  party  indorsing  or  guaranteeing 
might  receive  a  compensation  for  so  doing,  provided  it  did  not 
exceed  lawful  interest  upon  the  amount  of  the  debt  guaranteed, 
or  the  credit  sold,  (o)  But  if  a  transaction  of  this  kind  can  be 
regarded  as  such  a  sale  of  credit  as  that  a  price  may  be  taken 
therefor  by  the  seller  as  his  payment,  we  do  not  see,  upon  prin- 
ciple, any  limit  to  the  amount  which  may  be  taken,  other  than 
that  which  belongs  to  all  sales.  When  a  party  indorses  a  note,  or 
guarantees  a  debt,  as  surety  for  another,  he  actually  advances 
no  money,  and  is  therefore  at  no  pecuniary  loss,  until  compelled 
by  reason  of  his  suretyship,  to  pay  the  debt  for  w^hich  he  was 
bound.  If  he  pays  this,  the  law  creates,  at  once,  an  obligation 
upon  the  party  whose  debt  he  pays,  to  reimburse  to  him  the 
sum  he  pays  with  legal  interest.  And  if  the  sum  originally  re- 
ceived by  a  party  thus  selling  his  credit,  is  to  be  considered  as 
interest,  added  to  the  amount  for  which  the  law  gives  him  this 
obligation,  there  is  a  larger  amount  secured  for  interest,  than  the 
legal  interest,  *whatever  be  the  amount  paid  for  the  credit;  for 
all  that  is  paid  is  excess.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  the  bargain 
is  usurious,  whether  more  or  less  is  paid.  But  if  the  transaction 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  sale  of  the  credit  of  the  party  indors- 
ing ;  which  credit  is  his  property,  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases, 
and  property  which  the  purchaser  may  profitably  and  lawfully 
buy,  the  price  paid  and  received  must  be  considered  as  entirely 


(o)  Dey  V.  Dunham,  2  Johns.  Ch.  182  ;     v.  Boyd,  1  Hoff.  Ch.  294;  Moore's  Ex'r 
Fanning  v.  Dunham,  5  id.  122;  Bullock     r.  Vance,  3  Dana,  361. 
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independent  of  the  resulting  right  of  the  indorser  or  guarantor 
to  get  indemnity  if  he  can,  for  whatever  he  is  obliged  to  pay. 
It  is  then  no  loan,  but  a  sale,  which,  in  respect  to  the  price  that 
may  be  paid,  is  like  any  other  sale ;  and  this  view,  we  think,  is 
sustained  by  the  later  and  better  authorities,  (p) 

In  the  case  of  cross  notes,  where  A  gives  his  note  to  B,  and 
B  gives  his  note  to  A,  but  A's  credit  is  much  better  than  B's, 
and  it  is  a  part  of  the  bargain  that  the  notes  from  B  to  A  shall 
be  greater  than  the  notes  from  A  to  B,  or  that  A  shall  have  any 
sum  by  way  of  a  premium  on  the  transaction  ;  this  has  been 
considered  usurious  ;  but  not,  as  we  think,  on  sufficient  grounds. 
Here,  as  before,  we  deem  it  a  lawful  sale  of  one's  credit,  and 
neither  borrowing  nor  lending,  nor  forbearing  money  in  any 
way.  (q)  We  repeat,  however,  the  remark,  to  avoid  misconcep- 
tion, that  we  speak  only  of  bond  fide  transactions  of  this  kind, 
and  not  of  those  which  are  used  as  mere  pretences  for  actual 
usury.  This,  however,  would  generally  be  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  jury,  and  not  a  question  of  law. 


SECTION    XIII. 

OF   COMPOUND   INTEREST. 

Contracts  for  compound  interest  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
usurious,  but  this  may  not  be  considered  quite  certain.  We 
are  aware  of  no  case,  in  England  or  in  this  country,  in  which 
*a  contract  to  pay  compound  interest  has  been  held  usurious,  so 
as  to  become  totally  invalid,  or  in  which  the  actual  reception  of 
compound  interest  has  been  held  to  be  a  commission  of  the 
crime  of  usury,  and  punishable  as  such.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  could  be  the  case.  If  A  lend  to  B  one  hundred 
dollars,  for  two  years,  at  six  per  cent,  legal  interest,  payable 
annually,  aiid  it  is  agreed  that  if  B  does  not  pay  the  interest  at 


(p)  Soo  Kctclium  ?'.  Riirljor,  4  Ilill,  224  ;         (q)  Sec  Dunham  v.  Gould,  16  Johns. 
More;  ;;.  Ilowliiiid,  4  Den.  204  ;  Dry  Dock.     367  ;  Dry  Dock*  Bank  v.  American  Life 
liank  V.  American  Life  Ins.  &  Trust  Co.     Ins.  &  Trust  Co.  .3  Corns.  344. 
3  Com.  344. 
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the  end  of  the  first  year,  it  shall  be  considered  as  principal,  and 
added  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  from  that  time,  (which  is  a 
contract  for  compound  interest,)  and  the  interest  not  being  paid 
annually,  A  becomes  entitled  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  to  re- 
ceive, and  does  receive,  under  the  agreement,  one  hundred  and 
twelve  dollars  and  thirty-six  cents,  instead  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  dollars,  the  principal  and  simple  interest,  he  does  not 
receive  more  than  after  the  rate  of  six  dollars  per  year  for  the 
forbearance  of  one  hundred,  but  has  received  exactly  that  sum, 
and  six  per  cent,  legal  interest  upon  another  sum  which  B  was 
under  a  legal  obligation  to  pay  him,  for  which  B  might  have 
been  sued,  and  for  the  forbearance  of  which  he  has  agreed  to 
pay  its  legal  value.  Accordingly,  courts  have  not  attempted  to 
declare  such  contracts  usurious,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  gone  is  that  of  refusing  to  enforce  a  contract  to  pay  inter- 
est thereafter  to  grow  due  ;  and  have  done  this,  not  upon  the 
ground  of  usury,  but  rather  as  a  "  rule  of  public  policy,"  be- 
cause such  agreements  "  savor  of  usury,"  and  "  lead  to  oppres- 
sion." (r) 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  agreement  is  made  to  convert  inter- 
est already  due  into  principal,  or  if  accounts  between  parties 
are  settled  by  rests,  and  therefore  in  effect  upon  the  principle  of 
compound  interest,  which  may  be  done  by  an  express  account- 
ing, [s)  or  under  a  custom  of  forwarding  *accounts  quarterly, 
half  yearly,  or  yearly,  to  the  debtor,  who  acquiesces  in  them  by 
his  silence  ;  {I)  these  transactions  are  valid,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
law ;  and  such  a  method  of  computation  is  sometimes  even 
directed  by  courts,  (w)  If  compound  interest  has  accrued,  even 
under  a  prior  bargain  for  it,  and  been  actually  paid,  it  cannot 

(r)  Ossulston  ?'.  Yarmouth,  2  Salk.  449  ;  Reps.  231  ;    Mowry   v.  Bishop,  5  Paige, 

Waring  v.  Ciinliffe,  1  Ves.  Jr.  99  ;  Chain-  98  ;  Fohes  v.  CantfieUl,  3  Ham.  18  ;  Chil- 

bers  V.  Goldwin,  9  Vcs.  271  ;  Dawes  v.  ders  v.  Deane,  4  Rand.  406. 

Pinner,  2  Camp.  486  n.;  Doe  r.  Warren,  (t)   Caliot   v.    Walker,    2  Anstr.   496; 

7   Gveenl.   48 ;    Hastings    v.    Wiswall,    8  Eaton  v.  Bell,  5  B.  &  Aid.  34  ;  Morgan 

Mass.  4.55;    Camp    v.   Bates,   11    Conn.  r.  Mather,  2  Ves.  15 ;  Bruce  r.  Hunter,  3 

487  ;    Mowry   v.   Bishop,    5   Paige,   98  ;  Camp.  466  ;  Moore  v.  Voughton,  1  Stark. 

Childers   ;;.  Deane^,   4  Rand.  406;    Con-  487;  BainhridgeV.  Wilcox,  1  Bald.  536. 

necticut   v.   Jackson,    1    Johns.    Ch.   13;  See  also,  Pinliorn  y.  Tuckington,  3  Camp. 

Wilcox  V.  Howland,  23  Pick.  169.  467. 

(s)  Ossulston  V.  Yarmouth,  2  Salk.  449  ;  (m)  See  vol.  1,  p.  103,  [b). 
Tarleton    v.    Backhouse,    Cooper's    Ch. 
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be  recovered  back,  (v)  nar  are  the  penalties  affixed  to  the  crime 
of  usury  annexed  to  such  taking ;  and  if  a  note  be  given  for 
such  payment,  the  note  has  a  sufficient  legal  consideration  to 
sustain  an  action  upon  it.-(?(7) 

We  are  not  sure  that  contracts  to  pay  interest  upon  interest 
may  not  derive  illustration  from  a  comparison  with  those,  upon 
which  the  law,  as  we  have  seen,  is  quite  well  settled,  where  one 
engages  to  pay  money  at  a  certain  time,  and  then  binds  him- 
self to  pay  a  further  sum,  exceeding  interest,  if  the  principal 
sum  be  not  duly  paid;  this  is  certainly  not  usurious.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  rule  is,  that  the  penalty  will  be  reduced,  in 
equity,  to  the  amount  of  the  debt ;  but  another,  and  as  we 
think,  the  principal-reason  is,  that  the  debtor  may  pay  his  debt 
when  it  is  due,  and  thus  avoid  the  contract  of  penalty ;  so  that 
there  is,  in  such  case,  no  absolute  contract  for  the  payment  of 
more  than  legal  interest.  Now,  one  who  promises  to  pay  a 
debt  at  a  certain  time,  and  interest  to  be  compounded  as  it  falls 
due,  can,  by  payment  of  the  debt  or  of  the  interest  when  it  falls 
due,  always  avoid  the  compounding. 

These  differences  between  contracts  for  compound  interest 
and  usurious  agreements,  clearly  establish  that  the  former  are 
not  in  their  nature  the  same  with  the  latter.  If  they  were  so,  a 
contract  to  pay  compound  interest  might  render  the  whole 
agreement  into  which  it  was  introduced  invalid,  so  that  not 
even  the  principal  nor  simple  interest  could  be  recovered,  and 
upon  the  actual  payment  of  compound  interest  it  could  be 
recovered  by  the  payer,  and  no  subsequent  agreement  *could 
give  such  a  contract  any  validity  or  effect;  all  of  which  we 
have  seen  is  not  the  case. 

Upon  the  whole,  although  it  seems  to  be  well  settled,  that 
compound  interest  cannot  be  recovered,  as  such,  even  if  it  be 
expressly  promised,  (x)  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  only 


{)})  Dow  r.   Drew,  .3  New  Iliiiiii).  40;  (r)  Lord  Ossiilston  i\  Lord  Ynrinouth, 

Mowry  V.  Bishoi),  5  I'iii;,^!,  98.  2  Salk.  449  ;   \V;iriiig-  v.  Ciinliffe,  1  Vcs. 

(«;)  OtiK  /'.  Liiidscy,  1  Fairf.  .31(> ;  Wil-  Jr.  99;  Connecticut  v.  .Laekson,  1  Jolins. 

cox  i\  Ilowlaiid,  a.'if'iek.  109  ;  Kcllof;-^^  c.  Cli.  i;5;  Mowry  ?'.  Bislio]),   5  l'aij,^e,  98 ; 

Ilickok,  1  Wend.  521  ;  Hill  y.  Meeker,  23  Ilastinf,rs  r.  WLswall,  8  Mass.  4.').');   Feny 

Conn.  592.  v.  Ferry,  2  Cush.  92  ;  Kodes  v.  Elytlie,  2 
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rule  of  law  against  the  allowance  of  compound  interest  is  this; 
that  courts  will  not  lend  their  aid  to  enforce  its  payment,  unless 
upon  a  promise  of  the  debtor  made  after  the  interest  upon 
which  interest  is  demanded,  has  accrued  ;  and  this  rule  is 
adopted,  not  because  such  contracts  are  usurious,  or  savor  of 
usury,  unless  very  remotely,  but  upon  grounds  of  public  policy, 
in  order  to  avoid  harsh  and  oppressive  accumulations  of  inter- 
est. And  for  the  reason  that  this  aversion  of  our  law,  to  allow 
money  to  heget  money,  has  of  late  years  very  much  diminished, 
we  do  not  think  it  absolutely  certain,  that  a  bargain  in  ad- 
vance for  the  payment  of  compound  interest,  in  all  its  facts 
reasonable  and  free  from  suspicion  of  op])ression  would  not  be 
enforced  at  this  day,  in  some  of  our  courts.  (//) 


B.  Mon.  336 ;  Clnldcrs  i'.  Deane,  4  Rand. 
406 ;  Doe  v.  Warren,  7  Grecnl.  48.  But 
see  Pawling  r.  Pawling,  4  Yeates,  220. 
But  annual  rests  in  merchants'  accounts, 
arc  allowed  :  Stoughton  v.  Lynch,  S 
Johns.  Ch.  210,  214;  Barclay  v.  Ken- 
nedy, 3  Wash.  C.  C.  350;  Backus  v. 
Minor,  3  Cal.  231  ;  but  not  after  mutual 
dealings  have  ceased.  Denniston  ;;.  Im- 
brie,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  396,  402  ;  Von  He- 
mert  v.  Porter,  11  Mete.  210.  In  cases 
where  it  is  expressly  sti])ulatcd  that  inter- 
est shall  be  payable  at  certain  tixed  times, 
it  has  been  held  that  interest  may  be 
charged  upon  the  interest,  from  the  time  it 
is  payable.     Kennou  v.  Dickens,  1   Tay- 


lor (N.  C),  231  ;  S.  C.  Cameron  &  Nor- 
wood, 357  ;  Gibbs  v.  Chisolm,  2  Nott  & 
McCord,  38 ;  Singleton  v.  Lewis,  2  Hill's 
(S.  C.)  408  ;  Doig  v.  Barkley,  3  Richard- 
son, 125;  Peirce  v.  Rowe,  i  N.  H.  179. 
But  it  is  held  otherwise  in  Ferry  v.  Feny, 
2  Gush.  92;  Doe  v.  Warren,  7  Greenl. 
48.  See  1  American  Leading  Cases,  341, 
371. 

(y)  See  Woodbury,  J.,  Peirce  v.  Rowe,  1 
N.  H.  183  ;  Pawling!).  Pawling,  4  Yeates, 
220;  Kennon  v.  Dickens,  Tavlor  (1802), 
235  ;  Gibbs  r.  Chisolm,  2  JS'ott  &  Mc- 
Cord, 38  ;  Talliaferro's  Ex'rs  v.  Iving's 
Adm'r,  9  Dana,  331. 


We  add  the  following  Table,  from  the     form,  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States  in 
Bankers'   Magazine,   for   January,    1855,     relation  to  interest  and  usury  :  — 
contauiing   a  statement,   in  a  condensed 


Legal  Rate  of  Interest.    Per  cent. 
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Penalty  for  Violation  of  Usury  Laws. 

Excess  not  recoverable. 

Forfeit  three  times  the  interest. 

Excess  may  be  recovered  back. 

Forfeit  three  times  the  whole  interest. 

Excess  may  be  recovered  by  payer. 

Forfeiture  of  all  the  interest. 

Forfeiture  of  contract. 

Forfeiture  of  contract. 

Forfeiture  of  contract. 

Forfeiture  of  contract. 

Excess  recoverable  by  payer. 

Contract  void. 

Contract  void. 

Forfeiture  of  all  the  interest. 
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Legal  Hate  of  Interest.     Per  cent. 


Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Arkansas,    , 

riorida, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Michigan, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 

Ohio,  . 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Wisconsin, 

California, 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
7 
10 


There  are  various  States  that  permit  a 
higher  rate  of  inferest  on  special  contracts, 
namely  :  —  In  Vermont,  7  per  cent,  may 
be  charged  upon  railway  bonds  ;  in  New 
Jersey,  7  per  cent,  may  be  charged  in 
Jersey  City  and  the  township  of  Hoboken  ; 
in  Maryland,  the  penalty  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt,  in  consequence  of  a  late  de- 
cision of  Judge  Taney,  which  does  not, 
however,  meet  the  assent  of  the  bar  of 
Baltimore  ;  in  Arkansas,  10  per  cent,  may 
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Penaltij  for  Violation  of  Usury  Laws. 

Forfeiture  of  all  the  interest. 

Forfeiture  of  all  the  interest. 

Contract  void. 

Forfeiture  of  all  the  interest. 

Defendant  recovers  his  cost. 

Fine  of  five  times  the  whole  interest. 

Forfeiture  of  excess  of  interest. 

Contract  for  interest  void. 

Forfeiture  of  all  the  interest. 

No  penalty. 

Forfeiture  of  excess  of  interest. 

Forfeiture  of  excess  of  interest. 

Forfeiture  of  excess  of  interest. 

Liable  to  indictment  for  misdemeanor. 

Forfeiture  of  all  the  interest. 

Special  contracts,  12  percent. 

No  penalty. 

be  charged  on  special  contracts ;  in  Illi- 
nois, the  banks  may  charge  7  per  cent., 
and  10  per  cent,  may  be  charged  between 
individuals  on  special  contracts  ;  in  Iowa, 
10  per  cent,  is  allowed  on  special  con- 
tracts ;  in  Louisiana,  8  per  cent,  may  be 
so  charged ;  in  Michigan,  contracts  in 
writing  are  legal  to  charge  10  per  cent. ; 
the  same  in  Mississippi  and  Ohio;  in 
Texas,  12  per  cent,  may  be  charged  on 
special  contracts. 
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•CHAPTER     Vll. 

DAMAGES. 

Sect.  1.  —  Of  the  General   Ground  and  Measure  of  Damages. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  common  law  does  not 
aim  at  preventing  a  breach  of  duty,  or  compelling  the  fulfilment 
of  a  contract  by  direct  means.  This  equity  does.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  common  law  contents  itself  with  requiring  him 
who  has  done  an  injury  to  another,  to  pay  to  the  injured  party 
damages.  And  even  where,  as  in  debt  or  assumpsit,  for  a  spe- 
cific sum,  the  action  is,  in  fact,  as  Lord  Mansfield  remarked,  [z) 
a  suit  for  specific  performance,  it  is  not  altogether  so  in  form. 

The  principle  which  measures  damages,  at  common  law,  is 
that  of  giving  compensation  for  the  injury  sustained  ;  —  a  com- 
pensation which  shall  put  the  injured  party  in  the  same  position 
in  which  he  would  have  stood  had  he  not  been  injured  ;  (a)  the 
simplest  form  of  which  occurs  where  the  ground  of  the  action 
is  the  wrongful  non-payment  of  money  due,  and  the  damages 
consist  of  the  money,  with  interest,  for  the  whole  period  inter- 
vening between  the  refusal  and  the  judgment.  But  in  many 
instances  the  law  lessens  this  compensation,  leaving  upon  the 
injured  party  a  part  of  his  loss  ;  and  in  some,  increases  the  com- 
pensation, by  way  of  punishment,  to  the  wrongdoer. 

(2)  "  Pecuniary  damages  upon  a  con-         (a)  "  Damna,"   says   Lord    Colce,   "in 

tract  for  payment  of  money,  are,  from  the  the  common  law  hath  a  special  significa- 

natureofthe  thing,  a  specific  performance."  tion  for  the  recompense  that  is  given  by 

Per  Lord  Mamjield,  in  Robinson  v.  Bland,  the  jury  to  the  jilaintil!'  or  demandant,  for 

2  Burr.  1077,  1086.     See  also.  Rudder  v.  the  wrong  the  defendant  hath  done  unto 

Price,    1    H.   Bl.    547,    554.     Per    Lord  him."     Co.  Litt.  257,  a. 
Loughboroxigh, 
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*SECTION    II. 

OF    LIQUIDATED    DAMAGES. 

The  law  will  permit  parties  to  determine  by  an  agreement 
which  enters  into  the  contract,  what  shall  be  the  damages 
which  he  who  violates  the  contract  shall  pay  to  the  other ; 
but  it  does  not  always  sanction  or  enforce  the  bargain  they 
may  make  on  this  subject.  Damages  thus  agreed  upon  be- 
forehand, when  sanctioned  by  the  law,  are  called  liquidated 
damages.  Where  the  parties  make  this  agreement,  but  not 
in  such  wise  that  the  law  adopts  it,  then  the  damages  thus 
agreed  upon  are  a  penalty,  or  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty.  And 
the  question  whether  damages  agreed  upon  are  to  be  treated 
as  liquidated,  or  as  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  and  therefore  re- 
duced to  the  actual  damage,  often  occurs,  and  is  not  always  of 
easy  or  obvious  solution. 

By  a  bond  with  conditions,  (an  ancient  and  somewhat  pecu- 
liar instrument,)  a  party,  (the  obligor,)  first  acknowledges  him- 
self bound  to  another  party,  (the  obligee,)  in  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  Then  follows  an  agreement,  in  the  form  of  a  condition, 
that  if  the  obligor  shall  do  a  certain  other  thing,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  the  payment  of  other  money,  the  obligation  above  men- 
tioned shall  be  void.  It  is  obvious  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  instrument,  if  the  parties  are  honest,  is  that  the  thing  shall 
be  done  which  is  recited  in  the  condition.  And  the  secondary 
purpose  is,  that  if  that  thing  be  not  done,  the  money  for  which 
the  obligor  is  bonnd  shall  be  paid  by  way  of  compensation  to 
the  obligee,  and  l)y  way  of  punishment  to  the  obligor.  Hence 
its  name  of  [XMialty.  And,  as  in  fact,  the  obligee  always  took 
care  that  the  penalty  should  be  high  enough  to  give  him  full 
compensation,  and  operate  as  a  powerful  motive  upon  the  ob- 
ligor, it  ha])p('ii('(|  generally,  if  not  always,  that  the  penalty 
was  much  more  than  compensation  for  the  wrong  done  by  a 
breach  of  the  condition.  But  the  law  had  no  remedy  for  this; 
and  one  of  th(!  earlier  of  the  just  and  merciful  interpositions  of 
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the  courts  of  equity,  was  to  reduce  the  sum  mentioned  in  the 
penalty  to  the  actual  measure  of  the  injury  sustained,  so  *as  to 
make  it  full  compensation,  but  no  more,  [b)  The  proj)riety  and 
expediency  of  this  relief  were  so  obvious,  that  courts  of  law, 
aided  by  statutes,  soon  applied  it,  and  now,  both  in  England 
and  America,  this  is  constantly  done,  by  the  courts  of  law.  (c) 
And  in  this  practice,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  we  may  find  prin- 
ciples which  aid  us  in  drawing  the  distinction  between  liqui- 
dated damages  and  a  penalty.  For  it  is  obvious  that  where 
parties  agree  upon  the  damages  to  be  paid  for  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, whatever  name  they  give  to  it,  they  do  substantial!}''  the 
same  thing  which  is  done  by  a  bond  with  penalty.  And  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  the  courts  should  regard  the  agreement, 
if  it  opposes  reason  and  justice,  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other. 

One  rule,  therefore,  is  this :  that  the  action  of  the  court  shall 
not  be  defined  and  determined  by  the  terms  which  the  parties 
have  seen  fit  to  apply  to  the  sura  fix.ed  upon.  Though  they 
call  it  a  penalty,  or  give  to  it  no  name  at  all,  it  will  be  treated 
as  liquidated  damages,  that  is,  it  will  be  recognized  and  en- 
forced as  the  measure  of  damages,  if  from  the  nature  of  the 
agreement  and  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and  in  reason 
and  justice  it  ought  to  be.  (d)     And  although  they  call  it  liqui- 

{b)  Tit.  Bond  and  Penalty,  Eq.   Cas.  vf'ith'm  seven  mWcs  thereof,  under  a  penalti/ 

Abr.   91,   92;    Bertie  r.  Falkland,  3  Ch.  of  5001."     It  was  held  that  the  500/.  was 

Cas.  135,  per  Lord  Soiners.  not  a  penalty,   but  liquidated  damages. 

(c)  4  Anne,  c.  16,  §§  12,  13.  During  Coltman,  J.,  said:  "Although  the  word 
a  short  period  before  tliis  statute,  the  prae-  'penalty,'  which  would  jtn'iiid  facie  ex- 
tice  ap])ears  to  have  l)een  tliis.  The  de-  elude  the  notion  of  stipulated  damages,  is 
fendant,  on  motion,  was  allowed  to  bring  irsed  here,  yet  we  must  look  at  the  nature 
the  whole  amount  of  the  penalty  into  of  the  agreement,  and  the  surrounding 
court,  and  the  proeeedings  were  thereupon  cii'eumstances,  to  see  whether  the  parties 
stayed.  The  plaintiff,  however,  received  intended  the  sum  mentioned  to  be  a  pen- 
only  the  amount  of  the  principal,  interest,  alty  or  stipulated  damages.  Considering 
and  costs,  and  if  this  did  not  equal  the  the  nature  of  tlie  agreement,  and  the 
amount  of  the  ])enalty,  the  defendant  was  difficulty  the  plaintiff  would  be  under  in 
allowed  to  take  out  the  remainder.  Ire-  showing  wliat  specific  damage  he  had 
land's  case,  6  ]\Iod.  101  ;  Gregg's  case,  2  sustained  from  the  defendant's  breach  of 
Salk.  596  ;  Anons.  6  Mod.  153.  The  court  it,  I  think  we  can  only  reasonably  con- 
said,  in  Burridge  u.  Forteseue,  6  Mod.  60  :  strue  it  to  be  a  contract  for  stipulated  and 
"  It  is  an  equitable  motion  to  be  relieved  ascertained  damages."  Chamberlain  v. 
against  the  penalty."  Bagley,  UN.  H.  234,  240,  per  Cphnm,  J. ; 

((/)  In  Sainter  v.  Ferguson,  7  C.  B.  716,  Brewster  v.  Edgerly,  13  id.  275  ;  ^lundy 

the  defendant  agreed  not  to  "practise  as  v.  Culver,  18  Barb.  336.     In  Cheddick  v. 

sui'geon  or  apothecary,  at  Macclesfield,  or  Marsh,  I  N.  Jer.  463,  465,  Green,  C.  J., 
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dated  damages,  it  will  be  treated  as  a  penalty,  if  from  a  *con- 
sideration  of  the  whole  contract  it  appears  that  the  parties  in- 
tended it  as  such,  (e)  or  if,  where  the  injury  is  certain,  the  sum 
fixed  upon  is  clearly  disproportionate  to  such  injury  and  the 
real  claim  which  grows  out  of  it. 

Among  the  principles  which  have  been  found  useful  in  deter- 


said  :  "  If  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument 
it  be  doubtful  whether  the  contracting;  par- 
ties intended  that  the  sum  specified  in  the 
agreement  should  be  a  penalty  or  liqui- 
dated damatres,  the  inclination  of  courts 
is  to  consider  the  contract  as  creating  a 
penalty  to  cover  the  damages  actually  sus- 
tained by  a  breach  of  the  contract,  and 
not  licjuidatcd  dainages."  Baglcy  r.  Ped- 
dle, 5  Sandf.  192;  Crisdee  v.' Bolton,  3 
Car.  &  Pavne,  240 ;  Tavloe  v.  Sandiford, 
7  Wheat.  iS;  Shute  u.  "Taylor,  5  Mete. 
61,  67,  per  Shaw,  C.  J. ;  Baird  c.  FoUivei-, 
6  Humph.  186.    See  Lindsay  v.  Amesley, 

6  Ired.  186.  In  Smith  v.  Dickenson,  3 
Bos.  &  Pul.  630,  the  court  expressed 
themselves  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
word  "  penalty  "  being  used  in  the  agree- 
ment effectually  prevented  them  from  con- 
sidering the  sum  mentioned  as  liquidated 
damages.  The  bond,  in  Fletcher  v.  Dyche, 
2  T.  R.  32,  used  the  words  "forfeit  and 
pay ; "  but  the  sum  mentioned  was  held 
as  liquidated  damages.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  Tayloe  v.  San(liford, 

7  Wheat.  13,  say  this  case  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  a  case  where  the  word 
penalty  is  used;  also  per  C.  J.  Marshall: 
"  In  general  a  sum  of  money  in  gross,  to 
be  pai<l  for  the  non-performance  of  an 
agreement,  is  considcre<l  as  a  penalty,  the 
legal  oi)eration  of  wliieli  is  to  cover  the 
damages  which  the  party  in  wliose  favor 
tlie  stipulation  is  made,  may  have  sus- 
tained from  the  breach  (jf  contract  by  the 
Opposite  party.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be 
consitlereil  as  liijuidaled  damages  ;  and  it 
will  be  incumbent  on  the  j)arty  who  claims 
them  as  such,  to  show  that  they  were  so 
considered  by  the  contracliiig  jiartics. 
Much  stronger  is  the  infcrcTice  in  favor  of 
its  being  a  penalty,  when  it  is  expressly 
reserved  as  one.  'I'lie  ]iartics  themselves 
expressly  denominate  it  a  penalty  ;  and  it 
would  require  very  strong  evidence  to  au- 
tliorize  the  court  to  say  that  their  own 
woriN  do  not  express  thcirown  intention." 
But  in  I  bulges  i\  King,  7  Mete.  .^)H3,  .'■)88, 
per  J/ithhard,  .1.  :  "  The  bond  has  indeed 
a  condition,  but  that  is  matter  of  form, 
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and  cannot  turn  that  into  a  penalty, 
which,  but  for  the  form,  is  an  agreement 
to  pay  a  precise  sum,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances." 

(e)  In  Davies  v.  Penton,  6  B.  &  C.  216, 
224,  Littledale,  J.,  said:  "Before  the 
8  &  9  W.  3,  the  whole  penalty  might  be 
recovered  at  law ;  and  the  jjarty  against 
whom  it  was  recovered  was  driven  to  seek 
relief  in  a  court  of  equity.  The  statute 
only  contains  the  word  "  penalty."  Since 
the  statute,  parties  in  framing  agreements, 
have  frequently  changed  that  word  for 
liquidated  damages ;  but  the  mere  alteration 
of  the  term  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  the 
tiling ;  and  if  the  court  see,  upon  the 
whole  agreement,  that  the  parties  in- 
tended the  sum  to  be  a  penalty,  they 
ouglit  not  to  allow  one  party  to  deprive 
the  other  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  statute.  In  that  case  the  parties 
were  bound  "  in  the  penal  sum  of  500/., 
to  be  recoverable  for  breach  of  the  said 
agreement,  in  any  court  or  courts  of  law, 
as  and  by  way  of  liquidated  damages." 
The  500/.  was  held  to  be  a  penalty  and 
not  liquidated  daiiuHjes.  See  Hoag  v. 
McGinnis,  22  Wend.  163.  The  limita- 
tions of  this  principle  appear  to  be  well 
stated,  in  Price  v.  Green,  16  M.  &  W. 
346,  354.  Tlie  defendant  was  bound  in 
the  sum  of  5,000/.  by  way  of  liquidated 
damages,  and  not  of  penalty,  not  to  carry 
on  his  trade  within  certain  limits.  It  was 
held  that  the  ])laintiff  could  recover  the 
5,000/.  as  li()uidated  damages.  Patteson, 
J.,  said  :  "  Where  it  is  a  sum  named  in 
res])ect  of  the  breach  of  one  covenant  only, 
and  the  intention  of  the  jiarties  is  clear 
and  unc(|uivocal,  the  courts  liave  indeed 
held,  tiial,  in  some  cases,  the  words  '  li(jni- 
datcd  damages  '  are  not  to  be  taken  ac- 
cording to  their  obvious  meaning ;  but 
those  cases  arc  all  where  the  doing  or 
omitting  to  do  several  things  of  various 
degrees  of  im])ortance  is  secured  by  the 
sum  named,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lan- 
guage used,  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  in- 
strument that  the  real  intention  was  dif- 
ferent.' 
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mining  this  last  question,  perhaps  the  two  most  important  and 
influential  are  these.  The  sum  agreed  upon  will  be  treated  as 
penalty,  unless,  first,  it  is  payable  for  an  injury  of  uncertain 
amount  and  extent;  and  second,  unless  it  be  payable  for  one 
breach  of  contract,  or  if  for  many,  unless  the  damages  to  arise 
from  each  of  them  are  of  uncertain  amount. 

The  first  rule  may  be  illustrated  by  a  promise  to  pay  one 
thousand  dollars  in  three  months,  with  an  agreement  that  if  the 
promisor  fails  in  this  payment  he  shall  pay  to  the  promisee  two 
thousand  dollars,  by  way  of  liquidated  damages.  Here  it  is  at 
once  obvious  and  certain  that  this  bargain  differs  in  no  respect 
but  that  of  form  from  a  bond  with  a  penalty  in  a  larger  sum, 
conditioned  to  pay  the  less ;  and  that  it  must  necessarily  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  ;  that  is,  the  penalty  must  be  reduced 
to  the  measure  of  the  actual  damages.  The  general  reason  of 
this  rule  is,  that  where  *the  injury  resulting  from  a  breach  of 
contract,  is  ascertainable  at  once  by  computation,  or  is  capable 
of  immediate  and  exact  measurement  by  other  means,  so  that 
the  parties  could  have  certainly  provided  for  exact  compensa- 
tion, if  the  sum  they  agree  upon  is  more  than  this,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  it  was  really  intended  as  a  penalty,  or  that  there 
was  oppression  on  the  one  side  and  weakness  or  inadvertence 
on  the  other  ;  or  if  not  these,  that  the  principle  was  disregarded, 
which,  alone,  the  law  recognizes  as  the  first  measure  of  dam- 
ages, that  is,  the  principle  of  compensation.  And  the  court 
will  do,  with  the  aid  of  a  jury,  what  the  parties  have  not  done  ; 
that  is,  they  will  apply  this  principle.  (/)     But  where,  among 

(/)  There  has  been  much  conflict  in  out  the  expressed  intention  of  the  parties, 
the  decisions  which  have  been  made  upon  unless  one  of  the  two  rules  laid  down  in 
this  class  of  contracts.  While  some  of  the  text  is  found  to  apply.  The  first  rule 
the  courts  have  been  disposed  to  ajjply  to  which  appears  to  have  been  confined  to 
them  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction,  the  ease  in  which  it  is  ap;reed  to  pay  a 
and  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  par-  larger  sum  of  money  as  liquidated  dam- 
ties,  as  expressed  in  the  instrument,  with-  ages,  on  a  faihire  to  pay  a'smaller  sum  on 
out  regai'd  to  its  justice,  others  have  been  a  given  contingency,  was  laid  down  in 
inclined,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  regard  the  Orr  v.  Churcliill,  1  11.  Bl.  227.  In  that 
sum  fixed  upon  as  a  penalty,  and  to  settle  case  a  high  rate  of  interest  was  to  lie  ]>aid 
themselves,  with  the  aid  of  a  jury,  the  "  by  way  of  penalty,"  upon  a  faihire  to 
question  of  damages,  notwithstanding  the  pay  over  a  sum  of  money,  at  a  fixed  time, 
expressions  used  by  the  parties.  But  the  Lord  Loughboromjh  said  :  "  Where  the 
law  appeai-s  to  be  now  settled,  that  the  question  is  concerning  the  non-payment 
courts  will  apply  to  these  contracts  the  of  money,  in  circumstances  like  the  pros- 
ordinary  rules  of  construction,  and  carry  ent,  the  law,  having  by  positive  rules  fixed 
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all  the  *possibilities  of  injury  resulting   from  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, it  is  impossible  to  select  the  certain  or  probable  results,  or 


the  rate  of  interest,  has  bounded  the  meas- 
ure of  damages  ;  otherwise  the  law  might 
be  eluded  by  the  parties.  It  may  often, 
indeed,  happen,  that  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  party  contracting,  by  tlie 
non-payment  of  money  at  the  time  agreed 
on,  may  hj  the  particular  arrangement  of 
his  affairs,  be  greater  tlian  tlic  compensa- 
tion recovered  by  computing  the  interest ; 
but  where  money  has  a  real  rate  of  inter- 
est and  value,  the  other  party  is  not  to  be 
compelled  to  pay  more  than  the  law  has 
declared  to  be  such  rate  and  value."  The 
same  rule  was  recognized  in  Astley  v. 
Weldon,  2  Bos.  &  Pull.  346,  354,  w'here 
Chamhre,  J.,  said  :  "  There  is  one  case  in 
which  tlie  sum  agreed  for  must  always  be 
considered  as  a  penalty  ;  and  that  is,  where 
the  payment  of  a  smaller  sum  is  secured 
by  a  larger."  Again,  in  Kcmble  v.  Fai-- 
ren,  6  Bing.  141,  148,  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said: 
"  That  a  very  large  sum  should  become 
immediately  payable,  in  consequence  of 
the  non-payment  of  a  very  small  sum,  and 
that  the  former  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  penalty,  appears  to  be  a  contradiction 
in  terms  ;  the  case  being  precisely  that  in 
which  courts  of  equity  have  always  i-e- 
lieved,  and  against  which  courts  of  law 
have,  in  modern  times,  endeavored  to  re- 
lieve by  directing  juries  to  assess  the  real 
'damages  sustained  by  a  breach  of  the 
agreement."  But  the  very  late  English 
autliorities  have  sliown  a  decided  inclina- 
tion to  disregard  this  rule,  and  to  carr}' 
out  the  intentions  of  the  parties  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  agreement.  See  Pi-ice  v. 
Green,  supra,  n.  (e).  In  Galsworthy  v. 
Strutt,  1  Excli.  659,  665,  PurJcc,  B.,  with 
Astley  V.  AVeldon,  and  Kemblc  v.  Farrcn 
befoie  bini,  said  :  "  I  take  it  tliat  it  would 
be  competent  for  tlie  ]jarties  to  make  a 
8ti])ulation  for  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  on  the  non-performance  of  a  covenant 
to  pay  a  smaller  sum  ;  but  tlicy  must  do 
80  in  cxjtress  terms ;  and  if  that  be  done 
I  do  not  see  how  tlie  courts  can  avoid 
giving  cU'ect  to  such  a  c()ntract."  But  in 
this  country  the  rule,  as  stated  in  the  text 
and  in  the  earlier  cases,  appears  to  bo 
generally  recognized.  In  Grayr.  Crosby, 
18  Jolm's,  21!>,  226,  Wixxhrort'li,  J.,  in  re- 
nuirking  u[ion  a  case  wliere  a  party  cov- 
enanted on  a  certain  contiiigciicy  to  pay  a 
Kiiin  of  inrmcy,  witli  jiroviso  that  if  lie  ri;- 
fusi<l,  lie  was  then  to  pay  a  larLTcr  sum  as 
liijui<la|ril   ij.iniiiges,    said:     "Such    facts 

[  ^-^  ] 


constitute  no  right  to  recover  beyond  the 
money  actually  due.  Liquidated  damages 
are  not  applicable  to  such  a  case.  If  they 
were,  they  might  afford  a  sure  protection 
for  usury,  and  countenance  oppression 
under  the  forms  of  law."  See  Bagley  v. 
Peddie,  5  Sandf.  192  ;  Williams  v.  Dakin, 

22  Wend.  211,  per  Walwoiih,  Ch.  ;  Hoag 
V.  McGinnis,  id.   163  ;  Heard  v.  Bowers, 

23  Pick.  455,  462  ;  Sessions  v.  Richmond, 
1  R.  I.  298,  303  ;  Plummer  v.  McKean,  2 
Stewart,  423.  But  see  Jordan  v.  Lewis, 
id.  426.  This  rule  has  also  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Hampshire,  although  that  court  has  gen- 
erally been  decidedly  in  favor  of  applying 
the  ordinary  principles  of  construction  to 
agreements  for  the  liquidation  of  damages. 
Thus,  in  Mead  v.  WHieeler,  13  N.  H.  351, 
353,  Gilchrist,  J.,  said  :  "  It  is  settled  that 
when  there  is  an  agreement  to  pay  a  large 
sum,  if  the  patty  fail  to  pay  a  smaller 
sum,  the  agreement  to  pay  the  penalty 
cannot  be  enforced  beyond  the  amount 
of  legal  interest.  Although  in  fact  the 
creditor  may  suffer  the  most  serious  in- 
jury from  the  want  of  punctual  payment 
of  his  debt,  and  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  may  verj'  inadequately  com- 
pensate him  for  his  disappointment,  still 
the  payment  of  more  than  legal  interest 
cannot  be  enforced  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  penalty,  although,  if  the  agree- 
ment to  i)aya  ]ienalty  be  in  accordance 
with  the  general  usage  and  practice  of  a 
particular  trade,  it  has  been  held  that  it 
might  be  enforced,  even  if  it  should  ex- 
ceed the  legal  interest.  Floyer  v.  Ed- 
wards, Cowper,  112;  Ex  parte  Ayns- 
worth,  4  Vep.  678.  The  payment  of 
money  being  the  tiling  to  be  done,  as 
money  is  the  only  measure  of  damages, 
no  closer  ap])roximation  to  the  damages 
sustained  can  be  made,  than  to  estimate 
them  at  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid,  and 
the  interest  thereon.     This  consideration, 

.with  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  laws 
against  usury,  affords  ])erha])S  as  good  a 
reason  why  tlie  party  should  be  com])elled 
to  pay  no  more  than  the  sum  specified, 
and  the  interest,  as  the  inequity  of  his 
paying  a  large  sum  for  the  omission  to 
pay  a  smaller  sum."  In  establishing  this 
rule  the  court  seem  to  have  been  influ- 
enced more  or  less  by  a  desire  to  prevent 
an  evasion  of  the  statutes  against  usuiy. 
But  as  it  is  settled  that  this  class  of  cases 
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to  define  them  *\vith  any   precis^ion  by  reference  to  a  money 
standard,  here  the  parties  may  agree  beforehand  what  the  injury 
shall  be  valued  at,  or  what  shall  be  taken  for  a  compensation ; 
for  if  the  court  sets  it  aside,  it  can  only  do  what  it  may  be  sup- 
posed the  parties  had  a  right  to  do  and  have  done,  and  that  is, 
arrive  at  a  general  probability  by  a  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.     Such   an  agreement,    therefore,    the 
court  will  not  set  aside,  unless  for  such  obvious  excess  and  dis- 
proportion to  all  rational  expectation  of  injury,  as  make  it  cer- 
tain that  the  principle  of  compensation  was  wholly  disregarded. 
The  second  rule  is  derived  from  similar  considerations.     Let 
us  suppose  a  contract  between  parties,  one  of  whom,  for  good 
consideration,  promises  to  the  other  to  do  several  things,  and 
then  it  is  agreed  that  the  promisor  shall  pay,  by  way  of  liqui- 
dated damages,   a  large  sum,  if  the  promisee  recover  against 
him  in  an  action  for  a  breach  of  this  contract.     It  must  be  sup- 
posed that  this  sum  is  intended  and  regarded  as  adequate  com- 
pensation for  a  breach  of  the  whole  contract ;  for  it  is  all  that 
the  promisor  is  to  pay  if  he  breaks  the  whole.     It  would,  of 
course,  be  most  unjust  and  oppressive  to  require  of  him  to  pay 
this  whole  sum,  for  violating  any  one  of  the  least  important 
items   of  the  contract.     But  such  would  be  the   eftect  if  the 
words  of  the  parties  prevailed  over  the  justice  of  the  case.     The 
sum  to  be  paid  would,  therefore,  be  treated  as  a  penalty,  and 
reduced  accordingly,  unless  the  ageement  provided  that  it  should 
be  paid  only  when  the  whole  contract  was  broken,  or  so  much 
of  it  as  to  leave  the  remainder  of  no  value ;  or  unless  the  sum 
agreed  upon  was  broken  up  into  parts,  and  to  each  breach  of 
the  contract  its  appropriate  part  assigned ;  and  the  sum  or  sums 
payable  came  in  other  respects  within   the   principles  of  liqui- 
dated damages,  (g-) 

does  not  come  within  these  statutes.    Cut-  of  several  things,  and  then  one  large  sum 

ler  i\  How,  8  Mass.  257  ;  Floyer  v.  Ed-  is  stated  at  the  end  to  be  paid  upon  breach 

wards,  Cowper,  112,  115,  per  Lord  Mans-  of  performance,  that  must  be  considered  as 

field;  we  think  the  rule  may  more  safely  a  penalty."    Thesubseciuent  case  of  Eeilly 

rest  upon  tlae  grounds  taken  in  the  text,  i'.  Jones,  1  Bing.  302,  has   l)een  thought 

than  upon  considerations  of  that  nature.  inconsistent  with  this  princii)le,  but  it  was 

(g)  In  Astley  !'.  Weldon,  2  Bos.  &Full.  not  so  considered   by  tlie  court,  but  the 

346,  353,  Heath,  J.,  said  :  "  Where   arti-  sum  mentioned  was  held  to  be  liquidated 

cles  contain  covenants  for  the  performance  damages,  because  it  was  so  called  by  the 
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*  With  the  exception  of  these  rules  of  construction,  which  seem 
to  have  grown  out  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  class  *of  con- 


paxties,  and  tlie  acjrccraent  was  in  sub- 
stance for  the  peiforniance  of  one  thing 
only.  Sec  Barton  v.  Glover,  Holt,  N.  P. 
43.  In  Kemble  r.  Farren,  6  Bing:.  141, 
the  action  was  assumpsit,  by  the  manager 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  against  an 
actor  to  recover  liquidated  damages  for 
the  violation  of  an  engagement  to  perform. 
There  were  several  stipulations,  of  various 
degrees  of  im])Oitance,  on  each  side,  "  some 
sounding  in  uncertain  damages,  others  relat- 
ing to  certain  pecuniary  payments ;  and  the 
agreement  contained  a  clause,  that  if 
either  of  the  parties  should  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  fulfil  the  said  engagement,  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  any  stipulation  therein  con- 
tained, such  party  should  pay  to  the  other 
the  sum  of  1,000/.,  to  which  sum  it  was 
thereby  agreed  that  the  damages  sustained 
by  any  such  omission,  neglect,  or  refusal 
should  amoiuit ;  and  which  sum  was 
therel)y  declared  by  the  said  parties  to  be 
liquidated  and  ascerrtained  damages,  and  not 
a  pemdty  or  penal  sum,  or  in  the  nature 
thereof."  Notwithstanding  the  strong  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  parties,  the  sum 
was  held  to  be  a  penalty,  and  not  liqui- 
dated damages.  But  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said  : 
"  If  the  clause  had  been  limited  to  breaches 
which  were  of  an  uncertain  nature  and 
amount,  we  should  have  thought  it  would 
have  bad  the  effect  of  ascertaining  the 
damages,  u])on  any  such  breach,  at  1 ,000/. ; 
thus  restricting  the  apjjlication  of  the  gen- 
eral rule  cited  above,  from  Astley  v.  Wel- 
don,  to  cases  in  which  some  of  the  stipu- 
lations are  of  certain  nature  and  amount. 
This  decision  has  been  followed  in  Eng- 
land, in  Edwards  r.  Williams,  5  Taunt. 
247  ;  Crisdce  v.  Bolton,  .3  Car.  &  I'aync, 
240,  243;  Boys  v.  Ancell,  5  Bing.  N.  C. 
390,  S.  C.  7  Scott,  3G4  ;  Street  v.  Bigby, 
6  Ves.  SI.") ;  Beckham  v.  Drake,  8  M.& 
W.  84G,  8.53 ;  Horner  v.  Elintoff,  9  id. 
678;  Galsworthy  /•.  Striitt,  1  Exch.  G.50  ; 
Atkyiis  V.  Kiunier,  4  Exch.  776.  The 
present  state  of  the  law  in  England  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  rennxrks 
of  Parke,  B.,  in  Atkyus  v.  Kinnier. 
"  The  rule  of  law,  as  laid  down  in  Kem- 
ble V.  FaiTcn,  (which  1  cannot  helj)  think- 
ing was  somewhat  si  retched,)  was,  that 
althdiigh  the  parlii'S  used  the  words  '  licpii- 
datcd  damages,'  yet,  wlicii  (he  context 
was  looked  at,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
that  they  intended  that  the  amount  luuned 
hIkjuIiI  he  oilier  tiian  a  ])enaltv,  iiuLsniuch 

[4^4] 


as  the  agreement  contained  various  stipu- 
lations, some  of  which  were  capable  of 
being  measured  by  a  precise  sum,  aiul 
others  not ;  as,  for  instance,  the  plaintiff 
was  to  pay  the  defendant  a  certain  weekly- 
salary,  which  was  capai)le  of  being  strictly 
measured,  and  was  far  below  1,000/.; 
therefore,  upon  a  reasonable  construction 
of  the  covenant,  the  words  "  liquidated 
damages  "  were  to  be  rejected,  and  the 
amount  treated  as  a  penalty.  That  de- 
cision has  since  been  acted  upon  in  sev- 
eral cases,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute 
its  authority.  Therefore,  if  a  party  agrees 
to  pay  1,000/.,  on  several  events,  all  of 
which  are  capable  of  accurate  valuation, 
the  sum  must  be  construed  as  a  penalty, 
and  not  as  liquidated  damages.  But  if 
there  be  a  contract,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  stipulations,  the  breach  of  which 
cannot  be  measured,  then  the  parties  must 
be  taken  to  have  meant  that  the  sum 
agreed  on  was  to  be  licpiidated  damages 
and  not  a  penalty.  In  this  case  there  is 
no  pecuniary  stipulation  for  which  a  sum 
certain,  of  less  amount  than  1,000/.  is  to 
be  paid,  but  all  the  stipulations  are  of  un- 
certain value.  Possibly  this  may  have 
been  a  verv  imprudent  contract  for  the  de- 
fendant to  make  ;  but  with  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  Upon  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  deed,  the  amount  is  payable  by 
way  of  liquidated  damages,  and  not  as 
penalty."  The  decision  of  Kemble  v.  Far- 
ren was  questioned  by  Gilchrist,  J.,  in 
Brewster  v.  Edgerlj',  13  N.  H.  275,  278, 
but  it  has  been  generally  recognized  in 
this  country  as  sound  law.  Williams  v. 
Dakin,  17  Wend.  447,  455;  S.  C.  22 
Wend.  201,212;  Niver  r.  Kossman,  18 
Barb.  50  ;  Jackson  v.  Baker,  2  Ed.  Ch. 
471;  Heard  v.  Bowers,  23  Pick.  455; 
Shute  r.  Taylor,  SMetc.  61, 67,per  *S/iaK', 
,J. ;  Moore  v.  Platte  Co.,  8  Miss.  467  ; 
Gower  v.  Saltmarsh,  11  Miss.  271  ;  Car- 
penter ;'.  Lockhart,  1  Cart.  (Ind.)  434, 
443;  Bright  r.  Rowland,  3  How.  (Mis.) 
398,  413;  Cheddick  v.  Marsh,  1  New 
Jersey,  463  ;  Curry  v.  Larer,  7  Penn.  St. 
470.  In  the  late  cases  of  Beale  v.  Hayes, 
5  Sanilf.  640,  and  Bagley  v.  Peddie,"id. 
192,  this  iiuestioii  has  deen  ably  discussed, 
and  this  rule  established.  The  case  of 
JJeale  r.  Ilaycs  arose  out  of  a  theatrical 
engagement,  and  was  not  distinguishable 
in  its  material  facts  from  Kemble  !'.  Far- 
ren,  supra,  which  the  court   followed  in 
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tracts,  courts  are  guided  by  the  intentions  of  the  parties  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  sum  contracted  to  be  paid  upon  the  non-per- 
formance of  a  covenant  is  to  be  considered  as  liquidated  dam- 
ages, to  be  enforced  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
or  as  a  penalty  to  be  controlled  by  an  assessment  of  damages 
by  a  jury;  and  in  ascertaining  these  intentions  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction  are  applied,  [h) 


deciding  the  case.  In  Bagley  v.  Peddie, 
the  defendants  wei'C  bound  to  pay  "  three 
thousand  dollars,  liiiuiilnted  damaf:^es," 
in  case  A.,  one  of  the  defendants,  should 
refuse  to  eontinuo  with,  or  serve  the  plain- 
tiff, or  should  violate  any  of  several  other 
covenaTits  contained  in  tlie  agreements. 
Some  of  the  covenants  were  clearly  "  cer- 
tain in  their  nature,  and  the  damages  for 
their  breach  could  be  readily  ascertained 
by  a  jury."  The  sum  was  held  to  be  a  pen- 
alty, t-iundford,  J.,  in  delivering  a  very 
able  opinion  said :  "  The  courts  have 
leaned  very  hard  in  favor  of  construing 
covenants  of  this  kind  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  penalties,  instead  of  damages,  fixed 
and  stipulated  between  the  parties ;  and 
in  so  doing  have  established  certain  rules 
which  will  serve  to  guide  us  in  determin- 
ing this  case.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  justly 
said,  that  in  this  struggle  to  relieve  parties 
from  what,  on  a  different  construction, 
would  be  most  improvident  and  absurd 
agreements,  the  courts  have  sometimes 
gone  very  far  towards  making  new  con- 
tracts for  them,  somewhat  varied  from  the 
stipulations,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances would  be  deduced  from  the  lan- 
guage they  used  ;  but  we  believe  no  com- 
mon law  court  has  ja^t  gone  so  far  as  to 
reduce  the  damages  conceded  to  have  been 
liquidated  and  stipulated  between  the  par- 
ties, to  such  an  amount  as  the  judges  deem 
reasonable,  which  is  the  course  in  countries 
where  the  civil  law  prevails.  Among  the 
principles  that  appear  to  be  avcII  estab- 
lished, are  these  :  1 .  Where  it  is  doubtful 
on  the  face  of  the  instrument,  whether  the 
sum  mentioned  was  intended  to  be  stipu- 
lated damages,  or  a  penalty  to  cover  act- 
ual danuiges,  tiie  courts  hold  it  to  be  the 
latter.  2.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  lan- 
guage used  is  clear  and  explicit,  to  that 
effect,  the  amountls  to  be  deemed  li([ui- 
dated  damages,  however  extravagant  it 
may  ajipear,  unless  the  instrument  be 
qualified  I)y  some  of  the  circumstances 
hereafter  mentioned.     3.  K  the  instrument 


provide  that  a  larger  sum  shall  be  paid, 
on  the  failure  of  the  party  to  pay  a  less 
sum,  in  the  manner  prescrilied,  the  larger 
sum  is  a  penalty,  whatever  may  be  the 
language  used  in  describing  it.  4.  When 
the  covenant  is  for  the  performance  of  a 
single  act,  "or  several  acts,  or  the  abstain- 
ing from  doing  some  particular  act  or 
acts,  whicli  are  not  measurable  by  any 
exact  ])ecuniary  standard,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  the  party  covenanting  shall  pay  a 
stipulated  sum  as  damages  for  a  violation 
of  any  such  covenants,  that  sum  is  to  be 
deemed  liquidated  damages,  and  not  a 
penalty.  The  cases  of  Reilly  v.  Jones,  1 
Bing.  "302;  Smith  v.  Smith,  4  Wend. 
468  ;  Knapii  v.  Maltby,  13  id.  587  ;  and 
Dakin  v.  Williams,  17"id.  447  ;  S.  C.  iu 
error,  22  id.  201,  were  of  this  cla.ss.  5. 
Where  the  agreement  secures  the  per- 
formance, or  omission,  of  various  acts, 
of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  last  propo- 
sition, together  with  one  or  more  acts,  in 
respect  of  which  the  damages  on  a  breach 
of  the  covenant,  are  certain,  or  readily 
ascertainable  by  a  jury,  and  there  is  a  sum 
stipulated  as  damages,  to  be  paid  by  each 
party  to  the  other,  for  a  breach  of  any  one 
of  the  covenants,  such  sum  is  held  to  be  a 
penalty  merely." 

(//)  In  Perkins  i\  Lyman,  11  Mass.  76, 
81,  the  court  said  :  "  The  question  whether 
a  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  an  agree- 
ment shall  be  considered  as  a  penalty, 
and  so  subject  to  the  chancery  powers  of 
this  court,  or  as  damages  liquidated  by 
the  parties,  is  always  a  question  of  con- 
struction, on  which,  as  in  other  cases 
where  a  question  of  the  meaning  of  the 
parties  in  a  contract  provable  by  a  written 
instrument,  arises,  the  court  may  take 
some  aid  to  themselves  from  circum- 
stances cxti'aneous  to  the  writing-  In 
order  to  determine  upon  the  words  used, 
there  may  be  an  inquiry  into  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  contract,  the  situation  of  the 
parties,  the  usages  to  which  they  may  be 
understood  to  refer,  as  well  as  other  facts 
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OF  circumstances  which  increase  or  lessen  damages. 

We  have  said  that  the  principle  of  compensation  is  that  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  common  law  measurement  of 
damages.  And  this  is  not  the  less  true,  although  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  application  of  this  principle,  and  exact  and 
adequate  compensation  is  seldom  the  result  of  a  lawsuit.  Thus, 
the  expenses  of  reaching  this  result,  as  counsel  fees  and  the  like, 
and  the  labor  and  anxiety  even  of  successful  litigation,  are  not 
often  compensated,  in  fact,  although  the  theory  of  the  law,  per- 
haps, includes  so  much  of  this  as  is  actual  labor  and  expense,  in 
the  costs  recovered,  [i)     In    some  *suits,  especially  in  those  for 


and  circumstiinces  of  their  conduct ;  al- 
though their  words  are  to  be  taken  as 
proved  by  tlie  writing  exclusively."  The 
fact  that  the  amount  of  the  damages  is 
uncertain,  and  cannot  easily  be  determined 
by  a  jury,  inclines  tlie  courts  to  treat  tlie 
sum  fixed  upon  as  liquidated  damages. 
Sainter  v.  Ferguson,  7  C.  B.  716  ;  Fletcher 
V.  Dyche,  2  T.  R.  32  ;  Gammon  v.  Kowe, 

14  Maine,  250  ;  Tingley  v.  Cutler,  7  Conn. 
291;  Mott  V.  Mott,  11  Barb.  127.  See 
Lowe  V.  Peers,  4  Burr.  2225  ;  Smith  v. 
Smith,  4  Wend.  4G8.  If  the  payment  of 
the  money  appears  to.  have  been  intended 
onlj^  to  secin-e  the  performance  of  the 
main  ol)ject  of  tlie  agreement,  the  courts 
incline  to  hold  it  a  penalty.  Sloman  v. 
Walter,  1  Bro.  Ch.418;  Graham  r.  Biclc- 
ham,  4    Dallas,  149  ;  Merrill   v.  Merrill, 

15  Mass.  488. 

(/)  In  the  theory  of  the  law  the  taxed 
costs  are  a  full  indemnity  for  tlie  expenses 
of  a  suit.  In  Doe  v.  FilJiter,  13  M.  &  W. 
47,  in  an  action  of  tresj)ass  for  mesne 
profits,  the  (|ni'stion  was,  whctlier  the 
j)laintilf  was  entitled  to  full  costs,  in  the 
action  cif  eiectniint,  as  between  attorney 
and  ''licut,  or  whether  the  taxed  costs  were 
to  be  considered  as  a  full  inilemnity.  The 
court  hclil  the  latter.  Altlcrson,  B.,  said  : 
" 'llw.  t.'ixed  costs  an;  intended  to  be  a  full 
indemnity  to  the  plaintifi"for  his  ex])enses 
in  gi'ttiiig  hack  the  laud,  'i'hat  is  the 
jjrinciple  ;  whctlier  it  be  fully  carried  out 
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in  practice,  is  another  matter.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  to  be  the  criterion  by 
which  "the  costs  of  getting  back  land  are 
to  be  estimated  'f  A  plaintiff  in  ejectment 
is  in  the  same  situation  as  other  suitors, 
all  of  whom  sue  for  their  rights,  and  ob- 
tain costs  as  an  indemnity  ;  and  as  other 
plaintifis  submit  to  have  their  costs  taxed, 
so  ought  a  plaintiff  in  ejectment.  If  the 
taxed  costs  are  not  a  full  indemnity,  they 
ought  to  be  made  so."  But  in  cases 
where  the  costs  are  not  taxed,  the  jilaintiff 
may  recover  his  full  exjienses.  Grace  v. 
Morgan,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  534;  Doe  v.  Fil- 
liter,  sujira,  per  Pollock,  C.  B.  In  admi- 
ralty courts,  where  the  costs  are  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  counsel  fees  and 
the  full  expenses  of  litigation  are  often 
allowed.  The  Amiable  Nancv,  3  Wheat. 
540;  The  Venus,  5  Wheat.'  127;  The 
A]i()llon,  9  id.  362;  Canter  v.  American 
and  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  3  Pet.  307.  And  in  the 
common  law  courts,  even  in  cases  where 
the  costs  are  taxed,  this  theory  has  not 
always  been  acted  u])on.  In  actions  on 
covenants  of  warranty,  and  of  seizin  in  the 
sale  of  real  estate,  the  reasonable  ex]ien.scs 
of  defending  a  ])revions  suit  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  ])roi)erty,  consisting  of  coun- 
sel fees  and  the  like,  have  been  recovered. 
Staats  V.  Ten  Eyck,  3  Caines,  111; 
I'itcher  v.  Livingston,  4  Johns.  1  ;  Waldo 
r.  Long,  7  id.  173;  Suinncr  r.  Williams, 
8  Mass.  1G2  ;  Swett  v.  Patrick,  3  Fair.  9  ; 
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the  infringement  of  patents,  the  magnitude  of  the  expense,  in 
proportion  to  the  sum  recoverable  in  the  suit  itself,  has  led  some 
courts  to  allow  juries  to  include  this  expense  in  their  verdicts  ; 
but  we  cannot  think  this  legal,  (j)  The  principle  of  compensa- 
tion has,  nevertheless,  great  power,  and  courts  now  seek  to 
apply  it  to  the  measurement  of  damages  even  more  than  for- 
merly. One  of  its  consequences  is,  that  the  plaintiff  can,  gener- 
ally, recover,  according  to  his  proof,  more  or  less  than  the  amount 
specified  in  his  declaration,  (k)  The  only  absolute  limitation 
being  the  amount  of  the  ad  damnum  which  cannot  be  *exceed- 
ed.  (/)  We  shall  recur  to  this  question,  of  including  expenses 
in  damages,  again. 


Hardy  r.  Nelson,  27  Maine,  525.  But 
see  Leffingwell  v.  Elliott,  10  Pick.  204; 
Kobinson  i\  Bakewell,  25  Penn.  fcjt.  Kep. 
424.  So  the  expenses  of  defending  a 
prior  suit,  on  a  breach  of  an  implied  war- 
ranty of  title,  on  the  sale  of  personal 
property,  were  allowed  in  Kingsbury  v. 
Smith,  13  N.  H.  109  ;  but  in  Armstrong 
r.  Perey,  5  Wend.  535,  the  court  refused 
to  allow  more  than  the  taxed  costs.  See 
Blasdale  v.  Babcock,  1  Johns.  518  ;  Lewis 
?'.  Peakc,  7  Taunt.  153.  In  actions  on 
the  case  and  trespass,  juries  have  some- 
times been  allowed,  in  assessing  damages, 
to  take  into  consideration  counsel  fees  and 
other  reasonable  expenses  in  prosecuting 
tlie  suit.  Linsley  i\  Bushnell,  15  Conn. 
225,  ir«/Vc,  J., dissenting;  Noyes i,-.  Ward, 
10  id.  250;  Marshall  v.  Bctner,  17  Ala. 
832  ;  Whipple  v.  Cumberland  Manuf.  Co. 
2  Story,  661  ;  Thurston  v.  JNIartin,  5 
Mason,  497.  And  see  Ah  Thaie  v.  Quan 
Wan,  3  Cal.  216.  But  the  weight  of 
authority  appears  to  be  against  such 
allowance.  Barnard  v.  Poor,  21  Pick. 
378  ;  Lincoln  v.  S.  &  S.  K.  B.  Co.  23 
Wend.  425;  Good  v.  Mylin,  8  Barr,  51, 
overruling  Wilt  v.  Vickers,  8  Watts,  235, 
and  Rogers  r.  Fales,  5  Barr,  154,  159  ; 
Young  V.  Turner,  4  Blackf.  277.  The 
authority  of  Wiii])plc  r.  Cumberland 
Manuf.  Co.,  and  Thurston  v.  Martin,  is 
overthrown  in  the  late  case  of  Dav  v. 
Woodwoith,  13  How.  U.  S.  363,whcre  Bar- 
nard V.  Poor,  and  Lincoln  >•.  S.  &  S.  R.  R. 
Co.  were  approved,  and  what  a])pears 
to  be  the  true  rule- was  stated  liy  (rrier, 
J.,  who  after  asserting  that  vindictive  or 
exemplary  damages  may  be  given  in  cer- 
tain cases,  adds  :  "  It  is  true  that  damages, 
assessed  by  way  of  example,  may  thus 


indirectly  compensate  the  plaintiff  for 
money  expended  in  counsel  fees  ;  but  the 
amount  of  these  fees  cannot  be  taken  as 
the  measure  of  punishment  or  a  necessaiy 
clement  in  its  intiiction." 

{j)  Counsel  fees  and  other  expenses 
were  allowed  in  Boston  Manuf.  Co.  v. 
Fiske,  2  Mason,  120  ;  Pierson  v.  Eagle 
Screw  Co.  3  Storv,  402  ;  Allen  i\  Blunt, 
2  W.  &  M.  121."  But  the  autiiority  of 
these  is  much  shaken,  if  not  overthrown, 
in  Stimpson  r.  Tlie  Railroads,  1  Wallace, 
Jr.,  164,  and  liy  a  dictum  in  Day  v.  Wood- 
worth,  13  How.  U.  S.  372,  where  Gn'er, 
J.,  said :  "  Tlie  only  instance  in  which 
this  power  of  increasing  the  '  actual  dam- 
age '  is  given  by  statute,  is  in  the  Patent 
Laws  of  the  United  States.  But  there  it 
is  given  to  the  court  and  not  to  the  jury. 
The  jury  must  find  the  '  actual  damages  ' 
incurred  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  his 
suit  was  brought,  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  the  defendant  has  not  acted  in 
good  faith,  or  has  been  stubbornly  litig- 
ious, or  has  caused  unnecessary  trouble 
and  expense  to  the  plaintiff,  the  court  may 
increase  the  anip\int  of  the  verdict,  to  the 
extent  of  trebling  it.  But  this  penalty 
cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  twice  in- 
flicted ;  first,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury, 
and  again  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  court. 
The  expenses  of  the  defendant,  over  and 
above  the  taxed  costs,  arc  usually  as  great 
as  those  of  the  plaintiff;  and  yet  neither 
court  nor  jury  can  compensate  him,  if  the 
verdict  and  judgment  be  in  his  favor,  or 
amerce  the  plaintiff  pro  falso  clamore  be- 
yond taxed  costs." 

{k)  Ilutchins  r.  Adams,  3  Grccnl.  174, 
Gould's  Pleading,  Ch.,  4,  §  37. 

(/)  Iloblins  V.  Kimble,  1  Bulstrode,  49  ; 
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Another  effect  is,  that  circumstances  may  be  shown,  in  miti- 
gation, or  in  aggravation  of  the  damages,  which  did,  or  do,  in 
fact,  mitigate  or  aggravate  the  injury  ;  and,  as  we  think,  only 
these,  (m)  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  exemplary  or  vindictive 
dainages.  And  in  cases  which  do  not  raise  this  question,  evi- 
dence of  the  defendant's  motives,  or  of  any  thing  which  affects 
only  the  moral  character  of  the  transaction,  ought  not  to  be 
admitted,  or  to  have  any  weight  with  the  jury.  The  intention, 
therefore,  is  not  an  element  in  the  case,  unless  it  belongs  di- 
rectly to  the  issue.  That  is,  the  intention  should  not  be  shown 
by  either  party,  to  increase  or  lessen  the  damages,  unless  a  bad 
purpose  is  one  of  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff,  expressly,  or  by 
implication  of  the  law,  because  necessarily  involved  in  the  alle- 
gations, (n)  Or,  perhaps,  unless  a  part  of  the  case  consists  of 
words  or  acts  which  are  harmless,  if  they  are  said  or  done  as 
the  manifestation  of  one  intention  or  feeling,  and  injurious  if  of 
another,  (a) 

Compensation  for  injuries  to  property,  or  for  a  breach  of  con- 
rtract  in  relation  to  property,  is  far  more  easily  measured  by 
:man.ey,  than  when  it  is  sought  for  an  injury  to  the  person  or 
Teputation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  compensation  only  which  is  to 
be  given;  and  the  jury  must  measure  this  as  well  as  they  can, 
taking  into  consideration  the  whole  injury  which  was  sustained, 
and  all  its  parts;  as  suffering,  bodily  and  mentally,  loss  of  time, 
'Or  of  money,  or  of  labor,  and  the  many  mischiefs  which  ensue 
from  a  loss  of  reputation,  in  a  community  where  one  without  a 
reputation  is  in  effect  an  outlaw. 

The  bodily  pain  resnHing  from  an  injury  is  always  to  be  con- 
sidered in  estimating  damages,  (p)  But  mere  mental  *suffering 
seems,  in  the  cases,  to  be  generally  disregarded,  unless  the  injury 


Tliic.  Alir.  tit.  DiuT)iif;es ;  Curtiss  v.  Law-  {n)  As  in  actions  for  malicious  prose- 

rcncc,  17  Jolnis.   Ill  ;  I'isli  r.  l)o(l<;e,  4  cntion.     Jones  r.  Gwynn,  10  Mod.  148; 

Dcnio,  .'Ul  ;  J<\Miiiiicr  r.  rai:t;()tt,  3  Scam.  Wij.-'^nn  ?'.  Coilin,  3  Story,  1. 

.'U?  ;  Cameron  r.  Boyle,  2  (irccno,  (Iowa)  (")  AVcatlicrston  ?'.  Hawkins,  1   T.  R. 

154;  Palmer  v.   Reynolds,  3   Cal.  390;  110;  l{o,L!;ers  ?'.   Clifton,  3  Bos.  &  Pull. 

Day  u.  Herksliin'    \V(ic)!len    Co.   1    Gray,  .')87.     See  IJnnnaf,^' r.  I'rosscr,  4  B.  &  C. 

420.  ii47. 

(ill)  See  3  Anieriean  .Jurist,  287,  where  (ji)  Mors(^  v.  Auburn  &  S.  R.  R.  Co. 

this  (juestioM  is  discussed  wiiii  •:real  learn-  10    Barb.   ()21  ;    Bcardslcy   v.    Swann,    4 

in;<  and  aliililv,  by  Mr.  Ju.stico  Mdcalf.  McLean,  333. 
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be  wanton  and  malicious,  (q)  Where  a  contract  is  broken 
under  aggravating  circumstances,  these  may  sometimes  be  given 
in  evidence  to  increase  the  damages.  (/*)  In  general,  however, 
the  intention  is  not  regarded  ;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  rule  of  the 
common  law,  that  a  man  suffers  the  same  injury  from  an  actual 
trespass,  whether  it  was  intentional  or  not ;  that  is,  the  same 
amount  of  what  the  law  calls  injury,  when  inquiring  what  shall 
be;  comjiensated.  (s)  Hence  a  lunatic  has  been  held  liable  for 
the  injury  he  inflicted,  (t)  But,  in  such  a  case,  nothing  can 
enter  into  the  damages  which  savors  of  a  vindictive  or  exem- 
plary character,  (u)  If  circumstances  are  admitted  in  aggrava- 
tion of  damages  which  did  not  aggravate  the  injury,  a  wrong  is 
done.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  circumstances  may  be  ad- 
mitted, that  show  the  true  character  of  the  facts  which  constitute 
the  injury,  and  may  thus,  in  effect,  aggravate  the  damages, 
although  they  formed  no  part  of  the  injury  complained  of  Thus 
in  *an  action  of  slander,  it  has  been  said  that  the  plaintiff  may 
prove,  in  aggravation  of  damages,  other  words   than  those  he 


((/)  Flomington  r.  Smithcrs,  2  C.  &  P. 
292;  Blake  v.  Midland  R.  Co.  10  Eno;. 
Law  &  Eq.  437.  See  JNIorse  v.  Auhurn 
&  S.  R.  R.  Co.  10  Barb.  G21.       * 

(?•)  In  Coppia  i\  Braitliwaite,  8  Jnr. 
875,  tlie  action  was  assnmpsit  on  a  con- 
tract to  carry  the  plaintiff  in  a  ship  from 
London  to  Shccrness.  It  was  alleged,  as 
a  breach,  that  the  defendants  by  their 
agents,  caused  the  plaintiff  to  be  disem- 
barked at  an  intermediate  ]iort,  in  a  scan- 
dalous and  disgraceful  manner,  and  used 
towards  him  contemptuous  and  insulting 
language.  It  was  held  that  these  aggra- 
vating circumstances  could  be  shown  to 
increase  the  damages.  Parke,  B.,  said  : 
"  With  respect  to  what  was  said  by  the 
captain,  at  the  time  of  turning  the  jdaintiff 
out  of  the  vessel,  I  think  it  was  i)r()]X'rly 
received.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
defendants  arc  liable  for  every  thing  done 
in  breach  of  the  contract  by  the  captain, 
acting  as  their  servant.  The  breach  of 
contract  alleged  in  the  declaration,  is  the 
refusing  to  carry  the  plaintiff  in  the  ship, 
and  turning  him  out  of  it  in  a  contemptu- 
ous manner,  before  the  termination  of  the 
voyage.  The  turning  him  out  is  part  of 
the  breach,  and  the  mode  of  turning  him 
out  is  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  case.     A 


contract  is  Iiroken,  and  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  exclude  from  the  view  of  the  j  my 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
broken.  Surely,  it  would  make  a  most 
material  difference  if  the  contract  were 
broken  because  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  carry  him  to  his  journey's  end,  and  if 
he  were  turned  out  under  circumstances 
of  aggravation.  Suppose,  instead  of  a 
man  landed  at  Gravescnd  from  a  steam- 
boat, this  had  been  the  case  of  a  passenger 
in  a  ship  bound  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  he  were  put  ashore  on  a  desert  island, 
without  food,  or  exposed  to  the  burning 
sun  and  the  danger  of  wild  beasts,  or  even 
landed  among  savages  ;  would  not  evi- 
dence be  receivable  to  show  the  state  of 
the  island  where  he  was  left,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  violation  of  the 
contract  ?  " 

(s)  3  American  Jurist,  391,  et  seq.; 
Lambert  v.  Bessey,  T.  Ravmond,  421  ; 
James  r.  Campbell,  5  C.  &  P.  372  ;  Hay 
V.  The  Cohoes  Co.,  3  Barb.  Sup.  C.  42  ; 
M'Bribe  v.  M'Laughlin,  5  Watts,  376. 

(/)  Morse  v.  Crawford,  17  Vermont, 
499. 

('/)  Krom  V.  Schoonmaker,  3  Barb. 
047. 
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sets  forth  as  constituting  the  slander.  This  we  think  very 
doubtfal,  in  point  of  law  and  of  right.  But  he  may  show  other 
words,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  make  apparent  the  meaning, 
character,  and  effect  of  the  words  which  he  alleges.  These 
other  words  may  inflict  other  and  further  injury,  but  must  not 
be  used  or  considered  by  the  jury  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  damages  to  be  rendered  in  this  action,  because  damages  for 
those  very  words  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  founded  upon 
them.  It  seems  reasonable,  however,  that  a  jury  may  use  these 
other  words  in  explanation  of  those  declared  upon,  although  a 
distinct  action  may  be  brought  upon  them,  provided  they  are 
not  permitted  to  be  considered  as  increasing  the  injury  inflicted 
by  the  words  declared  on,  and  so  of  increasing  the  damages,  (v) 


(r)  There  is  much  diversity  in  the 
English  Nisi  Prius  decisions,  upon  the 
([uestions  arising  relative  to  the  iTitroduc- 
tion  of  other  words  than  those  for  which 
the  action  is  brought,  as  evidence  in  suits 
for  slander  or  libel.  The  subject  was  first 
thoroughly  considered  in  Westminster 
Hall,  in  the  late  case  of  Peerson  v.  Le- 
maitre,  5  Man;  &  Gr.  700  ;  6  Scott,  N.  R. 
607,  where  the  Nisi  Prius  decisions  were 
cited  and  coniniented  on  by  counsel.  The 
action  was  for  libel,  and  the  communica- 
tion was  not  equivocal,  or  prima,  facie 
privileged,  so  that  express  malice  need  be 
shown,  in  order  to  maintain  the  action. 
It  was  held  that  other  communications, 
containing  in  substance  a  rcjietitionof  the 
same  libellous  matter,  and  jiublished  after 
the  suit  was  brought,  and  in  themselves 
actionable,  could  be  introduced  to  show 
that  the  defendant  was  actuated  by  malice 
in  fact.  Timhil,  C.  J.,  said  :  "And  this 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  correct  rule,  viz., 
that  cither  j)arty  may,  with  a  view  to  the 
damages,  give  evideiu'e  to  prove  or  dis- 
jjrove  the  existence  of  a  malicious  motive 
in  the  mind  of  the  ])ublislier  of  defamatory 
matter  ;  but  that,  if  the  evidence  given  for 
that  purpose  establishes  another  caiisc  of 
action,  tiic  Jury  should  be  cautioned 
against  giving  any  damn^cs  in  respect  of 
it.  And,  if  such  cNidi'iice  is  otlVred  mere- 
ly for  tli(!  ])urposc  of  obtaining  damages 
for  such  Kubscfpiiiil  injury,  it  will  be  proj)- 
erly   rejected.     .  Upon    priticiple, 

we  think  that  the  s/i/ril  iind  iii/iiilionol'  thii 
party  publishing  a  libel,  are  lit  to  i)e  c<)n- 
sidered  by  a  jury,  in  estimating  the  injury 
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done  to  the  plaintiff;  and  that  evidence 
tending  to  prove  it,  cannot  be  excluded, 
simplv  l)ecause  it  may  disclose  another 
and  different  cause  of  action."  The  law 
does  not  appear  to  be  settled  in  this  coun- 
try. In  Thomas  v.  Croswell,  7  Johns. 
264,  and  Inman  v.  Foster,  8  Wend.  602, 
it  was  held,  in  the  first  case,  that  in  actions 
for  libel  the  plaintiff  may  give  in  evidence 
other  publications  which  are  not  liliellous ; 
and,  in  the  second  case,  that  in  actions  for 
verbal  slander,  the  plaintiff  may  prove 
other  slanderous  words,  where  the  statute 
of  limitations  has  run  as  to  those  words. 
And  in  Root  r.  Lowndes,  6  Hill,  518,  in 
a  case  where  malice  was  implied  by  law, 
the  court  held  that  the  repetition  of  the 
same  words  should  be  received,  but  would 
not  allow  the  plaintiff  to  prove  any  words 
which  might  be  the  subject  of  another 
action.  See  Keenholts  v.  Becker,  3  Denio, 
340  ;  Kendall  r.  Stone,  2  Sandf.  Sup.  269. 
In  Podwell  r.  Swan,  3  Pick.  376,  it  was 
held  that  a  repetition  of  the  words  for 
which  the  action  was  brought,  or  the  ut- 
tering of  words  of  similar  import,  might 
be  given  in  evidence,  to  show  that  the 
first  uttering  of  the  words  was  malicious. 
But  the  court  also  declared  that  they 
could  go  no  further,  and  that  they  coidd 
not  permit  a  distinct  I'alumny,  uttered  by 
the  defendant,  to  be  given  in  evidence  to 
])rove  his  malice  in  sjjcaking  the  words  for 
which  the  action  was  i)rought.  See  Wat- 
son (".  Moore,  2  Cush.  133.  In  Wallis  v. 
Mease,  3  Binney,  546,  it  was  held  that 
other  words  than  those  in  the  declaration 
could  be  introduced  to  show  malice,  but 
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*SECTIONIV. 

OF   EXEMPLARY    AND    VINDICTIVE    DAMAGES. 

Whether  damages  may  be  vindictive  or  exemplary,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  these  words,  that  is,  whether  in  actions  tx  delicto, 
(to  which  it  is  generally  admitted  that  exemplary  damages 
must  be  confined,)  {w)  after  a  jury  have  gone  to  the  full  length 
of  adequate  compensation  for  the  whole  injury  sustained  by 
the  plaintiff,  the  law  authorizes  them  to  begin  anew,  and  add 
to  these  damages  something  more  by  way  of  punishment  to  the 
defendant,  is  a  grave  and  difficult  question,  and  high  authorities 
stand  ranged  upon  the  affirmative  and  negative.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  punitive  in  the  nature  of 
civil  actions,  and  that  if  any  thing  of  the  kind  enters  into  theni, 
it  is  an  error  or  an  ?lbuse  which  does  the  great  mischief  of  con- 
founding two  perfectly  distinct  jurisdictions.  If  one  man  sues 
for  an  injury,  it  should  not  enter  into  his  compensation  that  the 
wrong  done  was  of  bad  example  and  injurious  effect  to  others  ; 
for  if  so  others  who  are  injured  can  sue  also  ;  and  if  beyond  the 
injury  which  can  be  reached  thus,  there  lies  a  mass  of  general 
wa'ong  which  no  one  man  can  take  hold  of,  let  the  State  come 
with  its  criminal  process.  But  if  these  two  things  are  mingled, 
then  the  civil  process  for  remedy  and  compensation  loses  its  just 
measure,  and  the  criminal  process  is  either  not  apjilied  or  is 
made  inefficient,  by  the  fact  that  its  work  is  done,  however  im- 
perfectly, elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  distinctly  asserted,  so  long  ago  as 
by  Lord  Camden,  that,  "  damages  are  desig-ned  not  only  *as  a 
satisfaction  to  the  injured  person,  but  as  a  punisliment  to  the 

that  the  damages  must  be  given  for  those  though  they  might  be  given  to  show  mal- 

words   only   for   which    the    action    was  ice.     Sec   Burson  v.  Edwards,  1    Smith, 

brought.     See  Kean  y.  M'Laughlin,  2  S.  (Lid.)   7;  lligden  v.   Wolcott,  6   Gill  & 

&  \\.  469.     In  Schoonover  v.   Kowe,  7  Johns.   413;  Wagner   r.    Ilolbrunncr,   7 

Blackf.  202,  it  was  held  that  a  rei)etition  Giil,  296. 

of  the  same  words  since  tlie  commence-         (w)  See  Coppin  v.  Braithwaite,  8  Jurist, 

ment  of  the  suit  could  not  be  taken  into  875,  cited  supra,  n.  (r). 

consideration  in   assessing   damages,   al-  ,  • 
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g'uilti/."  (x)  And  as  all  law  should  have  for  its  constant  end 
the  prevention  of  wrong,  the  principle  of  punishment  may  well 
be  mingled  with  that  of  compensation,  in  order  to  effect  this 
purpose.  And  on  this  subject  authorities  are  so  numerous,  so 
various,  and  so  strong,  that  it  must  be  conceded  as  a  nearly 
established  rule  of  law,  that  in  certain  cases,  as  in  actions  for 
libel,  slander,  assault  and  battery,  false  imprisonment,  malicious 
prosecution,  seduction,  and  the  like,  the  jury  may  give  some 
damages  for  the  purpose  of  punishment,  which  on  other  grounds 
they  would  not  give.  (7/) 

In  regard  to  the  authorities,  it  may  be  confessed  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  are  obiter,  and  some  of  them  quite  uncalled  for  ; 
and  that  of  some  of  those  which  would  have  most  weight,  the 
meaning  is  qualified  and  explained  by  other  expressions  used, 
or  greatly  restrained  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  Moreover,  in 
nearly  all  cases  in  which  there  is  such  malice  as  will  allow  the 
giving  of  exemplary  damages,  there  is  some^  insult  or  injury  to 
the  feelings  for  which  the  damages  cannot  be  assessed  by  any 
definite  rule.  Hence  it  may  be  difficult  to  show,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  that  damages  have  been  allowed  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  pecuniary  loss  and  the  injury  to  the  person  and 
to  the  feelings,  unless  we  rely  upon  the  precise  words  used  in 
the  instructions  of  the  court.  But  with  all  allowance,  there  re- 
main positive  adjudications,  and  distinct  and  emphatic  asser- 
tions, which  go  very  far  indeed  to  establish  the  lawfulness,  in 
certain  cases,  of  vindictive  damages. 

We  cannot  believe  that  it  was  ever  a.  principle  of  the  ancient 
and  genuine  common  law,  that  damages  should  be  punishment, 
or  that  the  civil  remedy  for  a  wrong  done  should  be  punitive  to 
the  wrongdoer  as  well  as  compensative  to  the  suflerer.  Dam- 
ages wen;  not,  originally,  at  least,  deslgned*iox  any  such  purpose. 
But  it  may  still  be  a  (piestion  whether  the  introduction  of  this 


(.r)  5    ("iiiii]il)cirs    Livos    of  tlie   LonI  note,  hy  Mr.  Grccnlciif :  iuid  on  tin- other 

(.'liiiiiccllors.  side,  in  tlui  Lmw  licportor  for  June,  1847, 

((/)  'J'liis  (|iicstioii  li;is  Keen  nlily  iirgiicd  and  in  Scd^^wick  on  tlic  Mcasinr  of  Dam- 
on iIk!  side  against  allow  in;r  <'X('nii)lary  a^j^cs,  hy  Mr.  !S('dj;\v'K-U.  The  two  articles 
daniay:cs,  in  .'{  Am.  .Iiiiist,  US7,  liy  Hon.  in  tlic  I>a\v  Uii)orti'r  arc  also  ])uhlislicd  in 
Tlicron  M'tcalf,  ami  in  tlir  Law  Kci)ortcr  tlic  Apiicmlix  to  the  second  edition  of 
for  jVpril,  '47,  and  in  2  (irrcnl.  lOv.  §  253,  Sedj^wick  on  the  Measure  of  Damages. 
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princij)le,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  certain  cases,  may  not  rest 
On  good  reasons,  as  well  as  good  authorities.     The  comnnon 
law  is  not  perfect,  nor  so  unwise  as  to  call  itself  perfect.    It  has 
its  civil  process  for  compensation,  and  its  criminal  process  for 
punishment,  and  it  wisely  demands  that  these  should  be  kept 
distinct.     But  it  might  not  be  wise  to  insist  that  the  work  of 
punishment  should  not  be  done  at  all,  or  should  be  done  very 
imperfectly,  because  the  ])roper  criminal  process  is  unequal  to 
the  requirements  of  some  cases,  although  this  work  can  be  well 
and  adequately    done    by   the  civil  process  in  precisely   these 
cases.     There  are  many  wrongs,  '■'■pessimi  exempli,^''  of  which 
the   interest  of  the   community  demands  the    prevention,  but 
which   criminal  process   cannot  reach  at  all,  or  cannot  punish 
with  any  adequacy.     The  crime  of  seduction,  sometimes  worse 
in  the  character  which  it  indicates,  and  .in  the  injury  which  it 
inflicts,  than  murder,  is  one  w^hich  criminal  law  cannot  touch; 
and  very  many  cases  where  a  very  great  injury  is  compounded 
of  elements  which   the  criminal  law  if  it  does  not  ignore  does 
not  profess  to  regard  as  important,  illustrate  the  occasional  in- 
sufficiency of  this  branch  of  law.     What  good  reason  is  there 
why  what  it  cannot  do,  although  it  ought  to  be  done,  should  not 
be  done  for  it,  by  a  collateral  branch  of  the  law  ?     In  the  action 
for  seduction,  which  must  be  brought  for  loss  of  service,  or  for  a 
trespass  quare  clansum,  laying  the  seduction  only  as  an  incident, 
the  law  first  requires  that  the  service,  or  the  trespass,  should  be 
proved;  but  when  this  formal  requirement  is  proved,  it  is  for- 
gotten, and  the  damages  are   measured  by  a  totally  diflerent 
standard.     It  may  be  said,  that  here  only  the  substantial  g-raya- 
men  is  made  the  measure  of  compensation,  instead" of  the  formal 
g-ravamen.     But  it  seems   to   be  ruled  in   modern  times,   that 
when,   in   such   a  case,  or  at  least   in  an  action  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage,  a  defendant  defends  himself  by  impeach- 
ing the  character  of  the  woman,  which  he  may  do,  if  he  makes 
this  a  distinct  point  of  his  defence  and  then  fails  in  the  proof  of 
it  on  the  trial,  the  jury  may  consider  this  attempt  as  good  cause 
for  swelling  the  damages.     Such  ruling  recommends  its(>lf  to 
our  *moral  feelings,  and  to  a  sense  of  right  and  justice  ;  but  it 
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would  be  very  difficult  to  maintain  it  as  a  rule  of  law,  on  any- 
other  than  the  punitive  principle,  {yy) 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  word  "vindictive"  has  been  used 
as  descriptive  of 'these  damages  ;  "  exemplary  "  is  much  better. 
For,  on  the  whole,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try generally  permit  a  jury  to  give,  in  certain  cases,  damages 
which  exceed  the  measure  of  legal  compensation,  and  are  justi- 
fied by  the  principle  that  one  found  guilty  of  so  great  an  of- 
fence should  be  made  an  example  of,  in  order  to  deter  others 
from  the  like  wrong-doing,  [z)  In  New  Hampshire,  (a)  Con- 
necticut, (6)  New  York,  (c)  Pennsylvania,  [d)  Alabama,  (e)  and 
Louisiana,  (/)  this  has  been  distinctly  asserted,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  positively  and  em- 
phatically  recognized    "exemplary    damages"    as   lawful,  [g) 


{;pj)  See  vol.  1,  p.  551,  note,  (/). 
(z)  There  are  numerous  English  -cases 
in  which  it  has  been  held  that  juries  may 
give  exemplary  damages  ;  —  as  in  tres- 
pass for  assault  and  imprisonment  under 
a  general  warrant  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Huckle  v.  Money,  2  Wils.  205  ; 
—  in  trespass  quare  clausum  f regit  for  en- 
tering the  plaintiff's  land,  firing  at  game, 
and  using  intemperate  language,  Merest 
,v.  Harvey,  5  Taunt.  442; — in  trespass 
quare  clausum  /regit  for  entering  the  phiin- 
tiff's  close,  and  poisoning  the  plaintiff's 
poultry.  Sears  v.  Lyons,  2  Stark.  317  ;  — 
in  trespass  for  debauching  tlie  )ilaintiff's 
daughter,  Tuliidge  v.  Wade,  .3  Wils.  18. 
In  Doe  c.  Filliter,  13  M.  &  W.  47,  it  was 
said :  "  In  actions  for  malicious  injuries, 
juries  have  been  allowed  to  give  vindic- 
tive damages  and  to  take  all  tlie  circum- 
.stances  into  consideration."  In  Brewer 
V.  Dew,  1 1  M.  &  W.  G25,  it  was  lield 
that  vimlictive  damages  might  be  given 
in  an  action  of  tresspass,  for  seizing  the 
plaintiff's  goods  imder  a  false  and  un- 
founded claim,  wliercby  he  was  prejudiced 
in  his  business,  and  believed  by  liis  cus- 
tomers 10  be  insolvent,  and  certain  lodgers 
left  his  house. 

(«)   Siiiclair  V.  Tarbox,  2  N.  II.    135; 
Whi|)i)b'.  r.  Walpole,  10  id.  130. 

(h)  Linslcy  r.  IJushncll,  15  Conn.  225; 
Hiiiithy  '-.  liacon,  15  id.  273. 

(r)  'i'illotson    (,'.    (.'lu'ctham,    3    Johns. 
.')f)  ;   Wocrt  r.  .Jenkins,   14  id.  352  ;  King. 
v.  Jioot,   4    Wend.    113,    1.31);  IJrizsee  v. 
May  bee,  21  Wtmd.  144,  where  exemplary 
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damages  were  allowed  in  an  action  of 
replevin;  Tifft  v.  Culver,  3  Hill,  180; 
Kendall  v.  Stone,  2  Sandf.  269.  See 
able  argument  of  counsel  in  Kendall  v. 
Stone,  1  Selden,  14. 

(d)  Sommer  v.  Wilt,  4  Serg.  &  R.  19  ; 
M'Bride  v.  M'Laughlin,  5  Watts,  375; 
Phillips  V.  Lawrence,  6  W.  &  S.  154; 
Amer  v.  Longstreth,  10  Penn.  St.  148. 

(e)  Donnefl  v.  Jones,  13  Ala.  N.  S. 
490,  502  ;  Ivev  v.  McQueen,  17  id.  408  ; 
Mitchell  V.  Bil'lingsley,  17  id.  391. 

(/)  Nelson  r.  Morgan,  2  Martin,  (La.) 
25(5  ;  Gauldcn  r.  McPhaul,  4  La.  Ann. 
79.  Exemplary  damages  are  also  al- 
lowed in  Kentuckv ;  Jeninngs  r.  Maddox, 
8  B.  Mon.  430;— in  Illinois,  Grable  i;. 
Margrave,  3  Scam.  372 ;  McNamara  v. 
King,  2  Oilman,  432;  —  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Wvlie  V.  Smitherman,  8  Iredell, 
23(5  ;  Giireath  r.  Allen,  10  Iredell,  67  ;  — 
in  Soulli  Carolina,  Spikes  v.  English,  4 
Strobhart,  34  ;  —  in  Delaware,  Steamboat 
Co.  V.  Whilhlin,  4  Ilamngton,  228;  Jef- 
ferson V.  Adams,  id.  321  ;  Cummins  v. 
Spruance,  id.  315;  —  in  Missouri,  Mil- 
burn  V.  Bcacli,  4  Missouri,  104. 

{[))  In  Day  v.  Woodwortii,  13  Howard, 
36.3,  the  action  was  trespass  for  pulling 
down  a  mill-dam.  drier,  J.,  in  deliver- 
ing tiie  opinion  of  the  court,  said  :  "  it  is 
a  wcll-establisiied  ])rinci])le  of  tiie  com- 
mon law,  that  in  actions  of  trespass,  and 
all  actions  n])on  the  case  for  torts,  a  jury 
may  inllict  what,  are  called  e.\emi)lary, 
punitive,  or  vindictive  danniges  upon  a 
defendant,  having  in  view  the  enormity  of 
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And  we  are  not  aware  of  any  authoritative  *and  direct  judicial 
decision,  which  declares  that  such  damages  are  never  lawful. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  think  there  is  a  growing  caution  as 
to  the  application  of  this  rule,  and,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  re- 
strict it  to  cases  in  which  the  direct  criminal  process  fails  wholly 
or  in  a  good  degree,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  justify  an  excessive 
and  unreasonable  enlargement  of  damages.  (A) 


his  offence,  rather  than  the  measure  of 
compensation  to  the  jihiintiff.  We  are 
aware  that  the  proi)riety  of  tliis  doctrine 
has  been  questioned  by  some  writers  ;  but 
if  repeated  judicial  decisions  for  more 
than  a  century  are  to  be  received  as  the 
best  exposition  of  what  the  law  is,  the 
question  will  not  admit  of  argument.  By 
the  common,  as  well  as  by  statute  law, 
men  are  often  punished  for  aggravated 
misconduct,  or  lawless  acts,  by  means  of 
a  civil  action,  and  the  damages  inflicted 
by  way  of  penalty  or  punishment,  given 
to  the  party  injured.  In  many  civil  ac- 
tions, such  as  libel,  slander,  seduction,  etc., 
the  wr(jng  done  to  the  plaint itf  is  incapa- 
ble of  being  measured  by  a  money  stand- 
ard ;  and  the  damages  assessed  depend  on 
the  circumstances,  showing  the  degree  of 
moral  turpitude  or  atrocity  of  the  defend- 
ant's conduct,  and  may  properly  be  term- 
ed exeniplaiy,  or  vindictive,,  rather  than 
compensatory.  In  actions  of  trespass, 
where  the  injury  has  been  wanton  and 
malicious,  or  gross  and  outrageous,  courts 
permit  the  juries  to  add  to  the  measured 
com])cnsation  of  the  plaintiff,  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  recover  had 
the  injury  been  inflicted  without  design  or 
intention,  something  further,  by  way  of 
punishment  or  example,  which  has  some- 
times been  called  '  smart  money.'  This 
has  been  always  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  jury,  as  the  degree  of  punishment  to 
be  thus  inflicted  must  depend  on  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  each  case."  See 
also,  Conard  v.  Pacilic  Ins.  Co.  6  Peters, 
262;  Walker  v.  Smith,  1  Wash.  C.  C. 
152  ;  Boston  Manuf.  Co.  v.  Piske,  2  Ma- 
son, 120;  Stimpson  r.  The  Railroads, 
1  "Wallace,  jr.  164  ;  Ralston  v.  The  State 
Rights,  1  Crabl)e,  (Dist.  Ct.  Penn.)  22. 

(h)  In  Austin  r.  Wilson,  4  Cush.  273, 
it  was  held  that  exemplary  damages  could 
not  be  recovered  in  an  action  for  an  in- 
jury which  is  also  punishable  by  indict- 
ment. Mdcnif,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  said  :  "  Whether  exem- 
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plary,  Tindictive,  or  punitive  damages, — 
that  is,  damages  beyond  a  comijcnsation, 
or  satisfaction  for  the  jjlaintiff's  injury, — 
can  ever  be  legally  awarded,  as  an  exam- 
ple to  deter  otiiers  from  committing  a 
similar  injury,  as  a  punishment  of  the  de- 
fendant for  liis  malignity  or  wanton  viola- 
tion of  social  duty,  in  committing  the 
injury  wliich  is  the  subject  of  tlie  suit,  is 
a  cpiestion  upon  which  we  are  not  now  re- 
quired or  disposed  to  exj)ress  an  opinion. 
The  argument  and  the  authorities  on  both 
sides  of  this  question  are  to  be  found  in 
2  Greenleaf  on  Ev.  tit.  Damages,  and 
Sedgwick  on  Damages,  39,  et  seq.  If 
such  damages  are  ever  recovera])lc,  we 
are  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  cannot  be 
recovered  in  an  action  for  an  injury  which 
is  also  jnmishahle  by  iiulictmeut,  as  libel, 
and  assault  and  battery.  If  they  could  be, 
the  defendant  might  be  punished  twice  for 
the  same  act.  We  decide  the  present 
case  on  this  single  ground.  Sec  Thorley 
V.  Lord  Kerry,  4  Taunt.  355  ;  Whitney  v. 
Hitchcock,  4  Denio,  461  ;  Taylor  r.  Car- 
penter, 2  Woodb.  &  Min.  1,  22."  But 
in  Cook  f.  i;ilis,  6  Hill,  466 ;  Jefferson  v. 
Adams,  4  Harrington,  321,  vindictive 
damages  were  allowed,  although  the  de- 
fendants had  been  indicted  and  fined  for 
the  same  injury.  See  Jacks  v.  Bell,  3 
Car.  and  Payne,  316.  In  Whitney  v. 
Hitchcock,  4  IJenio,  461,  it  was  held  that 
in  trespass  for  assault  and  battery  upon 
the  child  or  servant  of  the  j>laintiff,  the 
measure  of  damages  is  the  actual  loss 
which  the  plaintiff  has  sustained ;  and 
exemplary  damages  cannot  be  given, 
though  the  assault  be  of  an  indecent  char- 
acter, upon  a  female,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  great  aggravation.  The  court 
said  ;  "  The  present  suit  is  brought  for 
the  loss  of  the  services  of  l.is  servant, 
which  the  plaintifl'  says  he  has  sustained 
in  consequence  of  the  injury  which  the 
defendant  has  inflicted  ujjon  her.  This 
he  is  entitled  to  recover ;  and  if  sickness 
had  followed,  he  could  have  claimed  to 
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*There  is,  however,  a  difficulty,  as  well  as  a  great  difference 
among  the  courts,  in  their  practice  in  relation  to  verdicts  which 
are  alleged  to  be  excessive.  In  those  cases  in  which  compen- 
sative damages  may  be  ascertained  within  narrow  limits,  by 
computation,  it  is  easy  to  say  when  these  limits  are  certainly 
exceeded.  And  generally,  in  these  cases,  and  in  actions  upon 
contract  or  on  tort  when  no  actual  bad  motive  is  relied  upon, 
it  is  for  the  court  to  direct  the  jury  in  what  way,  or  by  what 
rule  or  measure,  they  should  assess  the  damages.  But  there 
are  cases  which  seem  to  justify  the  remark  sometimes  made  in 
them  by  the  courts,  that  there  is  no  rule  by  which  the  damages 
can  be  measured,  and  they  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
jury,  (i)      And  in  such  *cases  a  verdict  would  not  be  disturbed 


be  reiml)ursed  for  the  expenses  attending 
such  sickness ;  but  we  all  think  that  he 
cannot  recover  beyond  his  actual  loss. 
The  young  female  can  herself  maintain 
an  action,  in  which  her  damages  may  be 
assessed  according  to  the  rule  laid  down 
at  the  trial ;  and  if  the  father  could  like- 
wise recover  them  in  this  case,  they  could 
be  twice  claimed  in  civil  actions,  and  the 
defendant  would  also  be  liable  to  indict- 
ment. The  action  for  seduction  is  pecu- 
liar, and  would  seem  to  form  an  excep- 
tion to  tlie  rule,  that  actual  damages  only 
can  be  recovered,  where  the  action  is  for 
loss  of  service  consetjnential  upon  a  direct 
injury ;  but  there  the  party  directly  in- 
jured cannot  sustain  an  action,  and  the 
rule  of  damages  has  always  been  consid- 
ered as  founded  upon  special  reasons  only 
applicahle  to  that  case."  In  Kip]iey  v. 
Miller,  11  Iredell,  247,  it  was  held,  uiider 
a  statute  enacting  that  all  actions  of  tres- 
pass and  tresi)ass  on  the  case  shall  sur- 
vive, when  tliey  are  not  merely  vindictive  ; 
tliat  in  an  action  against  the  representa- 
tives of  one  deceased,  who  had  committed 
a  tresspass  upon  the  jiroperty  of  the  jilain- 
tirt",  tlie  ])laintitf  ciuniot,  no  7nattcr  liow- 
cver  aggravat('<l  the  trespass  may  hiive 
been,  recover  vindictive  damages.  In 
Amcr  »,'.  Longstrctli,  10  I'cnn.  St.  145,  it 
was  Iidd,  in  an  .■iiniraliie  action  of  tres- 
j)ass  iristitiilnl  lutiy  the  rights  of  the  |)ar- 
ties,  tiiat  tiic  datnayi's  must  he  measured 
by  the  actual  injury,  ailliough  tlicrt;  might 
hav(!  Itccn  a  wanton  invasion  of  the  ))lain- 
tiff's  rights.  In  Singleton  r.  Ivcnnedy, 
9  IJ.  Mon.  222,  it  was  held  tliat  in  an 
action  on  the  case  for  fraud,  in  the  sale 
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of  personal  property,  the  jury  were  not 
authorized  to  assess  vindictive  damages. 
But  see  Spikes  v.  English,  4  Strohh.  34. 
In  Barnard  v.  Poor,  21  Pick.  378,  it  was 
held,  in  an  action  on  the  case  against  the 
defendant,  for  carelessly  and  negligently 
setting  fire  on  his  own  land,  whereby  the 
plaintift"  's  property  on  adjoining  land  was 
destroyed,  tliat  it  was  not  material  whether 
the  pi'oof  established  (jross  jiegUf/ence  or 
only  want  of  ordinary  care,  for  in  either 
case  the  plaintiffs  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover in  damages  the  actual  amount  of 
loss  sustained,  and  no  more,  in  the  form 
of  vindictive  damages  or  otherwise.  But 
in  Wliipi)lc  r.  Walitole,  10  N.  H.  130,  it 
was  held  that  in  cases  of  gross  negligence 
cxemplarv  damages  might  be  recovered. 

(i)  In  Berry  lu  Vreeland,  1  N.  J.  183, 
Green,  C.  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court  in  an  action  of  ti'cspass  quare 
claiisiiin  fregit,  said  :  "  The  court,  in  ac- 
tions of  trespass,  especially  for  personal 
torts,  wlien  damages  can  be  gauged  by  no 
lixcd  standard,  but  necessarily  rest  in  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  jury,  interferes 
with  a  verdict  on  tlie  mere  ground  of  ex- 
ci'ssive  damages,  witli  reluctance,  and 
never  excejit  in  a  clear  case.  But  when 
the  plaintill'cijmplains  of  no  injury  to  his 
])erson  or  his  leeiings  ;  wiicre  no  malice 
is  shown  ;  where  no  right  is  involved  be- 
yond a  mere  question  of  ])roj)eity  ;  where 
tliere  is  a  clear  standard  for  a  measure  of 
damages,  and  no  dilliculty  in  aii])lying  it ; 
the  measure  of  damages  is  a  cpiestion  of 
law,  and  is  necessarily  under  the  control 
of  tiu^  court."  See  also,  Lcland  r.  Stone, 
10  Mass.  402,  jjcr  Jackson,  J.  ;  Parrand  v. 
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for  excess,  unless  it  indicated  wilfal  perversity,  or  blinding 
prejudice  or  passioli,  or  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  merits 
of  the  case  and  the  duty  of  a  jury.  (/) 

From  all  injuries  the  law  implies  that  damages  are  sustained. 
If  the  injury  be  nothing  more  than  the  invasion  of  a  legal  right, 
the  law,  usually  at  least,  implies  nothing  more  than  nominal 
damages,  for  these  suffice  to  determine  the  question  of  right, 
and  more  will  not  be  given  unless  actual  injury  be  shown. 
But  the  actual  injuries  need  not  always  be  set  forth  in  the 
declaration.  If  the  injury  be  one  from  which  actual  loss,  suf- 
fering, or  mischief  must  necessariJy  ensue,  this  the  law  will 
generally  infer,  and  it  need  not  be  specifically  alleged.  But 
that  which  occurs  directly,  yet  not  necessarily  and  as  a  certain 
or  inevitable  consequence,  should,  as  a  general  rule,  *be  spe- 
cifically stated,  and  then,  being  proved,  damages  may  be 
founded  upon   it.  [k)     Thus,  if  one  who   owes  money  refuses 


BoiichcU,  Harper  (So.  Car.),  87;  Alder 
V.  Keighlev,  15  M.  &  W.  117  ;  Walker  r. 
Smith,  1  "Wash.  C.  C.  1.52;  Wylie  v. 
Sniitliennaii,  8  Iredell,  2.36  ;  Coniinon- 
wealth  V.  Sessions  of  Norfolk,  5  Mass. 
437,  per  Parsons,  C.  J. 

( /)  Huckle  V.  Money,  2  ^Yils.  20.5 ; 
Sharp  V.  Brice,  2  W.  Bl.  942  ;  Williams 
V.  Currie,  1  C.  B.  841  ;  Cook  v.  Hill,  3 
Sandf.  331  ;  Wioodruff  v.  Riehardson,  20 
Conn.  238.  In  Hiiekle  v.  Money,  2  Wils. 
206,  Pratt,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  Tlie"^  law  has 
not  laid  down  what  shall  be  the  measiu'C 
of  damages  in  actions  of  tort ;  tlie  measure 
is  vague  and  uncertain,  depending  upon 
a  vast  variety  of  causes,  facts,  and  circum- 
stances ;  tort^  or  injuries  which  may  be 
done  by  one  man  to  another  are  infinite  ; 
in  cases  of  eriniinal  conversation,  battery, 
imprisonment,  slander,  malicious  prose- 
cutions, etc.,  the  state,  degree,  quality, 
trade,  or  profession  of  the  y)arty  injured, 
as  well  as  of  the  person  w!io  did  the  injury, 
must  be,  aiul  generally  are  considered  by 
the  jury  in  giving  damages  ;  the  few  cases 
to  be  fouiul  in  the  books  of  new  trials  for 
torts,  show  that  courts  of  justice  have 
most   commonly  set  their  faces   against 

them It  is  very  dangerous  for  the 

judges  to  iutermOddle  in  damages  for 
torts  ;  it  must  be  a  glaring  case  indeed  of 
outrageous  damages  in  a  fort,  aiul  whicli 
all  mankind  at  first  blush  must  think  so, 
to  induce  a  court  to  grant  a  new  trial  for 


excessive  damages."  The  same  rule  is 
acted  upon  by  the  courts  in  actions  for 
breach  of  promise  to  marry.  Clark  v. 
Pendleton,  20  Conn.  49.5 ";  Perkins  v. 
Hersey,  1  R.  I.  495.  But  in  all  these 
cases,  new  trials  are  granted  if  the  dam- 
ages are  clearly  excessive.  Chambers 
V.  Robinson,  2  Strange,  691  ;  Price  v. 
Severn,  7  Bing.  316  ;  Boyd  v.  Brown, 
17  Pick.   453  ;   McConnell  v.  Hampton, 

12  Johns.  234;  Wiggins  v.  Coffin,  3 
Story,  1 ;  Collins  v.  The  A.  &  S.  R.  R. 
Co.  12  Barb.  492;  Diblin  v.  Murphy, 
3  Sandf.  19.  In  Sharp  i<.  Brice,  2  W. 
Bl.  942,  De  Grey,  C.  J.,  said:  "It  has 
never  been  laid  down  that  the  comt  will 
not  grant  a  new  trial  for  excessive  dam- 
ages in  any  case  of  tort.  It  was  held  so 
long  ago  as  in  Comb.  357,  that  tlie  jury 
have  not  a  despotic  power  in  such  actions. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  and  very 
truly,  that  the  same  rule  does  not  prevail 
upon  questions  of  toii,  as  of  contract.  In 
contract  the  measure  of  damages  is  gen- 
erally nuitter  of  account,  and  the  dam- 
ages given  may  be  demonstrated  to  be 
right  or  wi'ong.  But  in  torts  a  greater 
latitude  is  allowed  to  the  jury,  and  the  - 
damages  must  be  excessive  and  outra- 
geous to  re([uire  or  warrant  a  new  trial." 

{k)  1  Chitty's  PI.  332  ;  Stevens  ?'. 
Lvford,  7  N.  H.  360;  Furlong  i-.  Pol- 
leys,  30  Maine,  491  ;  Bedell  v.  Powell, 

13  Barb.  183.     In  Vaiulerslice  v.  Newton, 
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to  pay  it,  the  creditor  may  sue  and  declare  himself  damaged, 
without  specifying  in  what  way,  because  the  law  understandfs 
that  when  one  cannot  get  money  which  is  due  to  him,  he  must 
sustain  loss.  So,  if  in  slander,  the  words  charge  an  indictable 
offence,  or  a  contagious  disease,  or  impute  insolvency  to  a  mer- 
chant, or  make  any  other  imputation  which,  if  believed,  must 
tend  to  exclude  a  man  from  society,  subject  him  to  punish- 
ment as  a  criminal,  or  interfere  with  his  lawful  occupation, 
the  ])laintiff  need  not  here  say  in  what  way  he  is  damaged, 
for  the  law  asserts  that  such  slander  as  this  must  be  inju- 
rious. (Z)  But  if  the  words  charged  are  of  other  matters,  and 
the  defamation  may  or  may  not  have  been  injurious,  the  plain- 
tiff must  now  set  forth  specifically  the  damages  he  has  sus- 
tained, and  either  prove  them  as  alleged,  specifically,  or  prove 
facts  from  which  the  jury  may  infer  them,  (in)  These  dam- 
ages are  called  special  damages.  They  are  such  consequences 
of  the  injury  as  are  both  actual  and  natural,  but  not  necessary. 


4  Comst.  1.30,  the  action  was  for  a  breach 
of  a  contract  to  tow  the  phiintiff's  boat. 
Ruggles,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court  said :  "  With  respect  to  the 
damages,  the  general  rule  in  questions  of 
this  nature  is,  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled 
to  recover,  as  a  recompense  for  his  injury, 
all  the  damages  whicli  are  the  natural  and 
proximate  consecjuence  of  the  act  com- 
plained of  (2  Grecnl.  Ev.  §  256.)  Those 
whicli  necessarily  result  from  tlie  injury 
are  termed  general  damages,  and  may  be 
shown  imdcr  tlic"  general  allegation  of 
damages,  at  tiie  end  of  the  declaration. 
But  such  damages  as  arc  the  natural,  al- 
though not  tile  necessaiy  result  of  the  in- 
jury, are  termed  special  damages,  and 
must  l)e  stated  in  the  declaration,  to  pre- 
vent a  surprise  u]>on  the  defendant ;  and 
being  so  stated  ni.'iv  bc^  recovered." 

(/)' IJacon's  Abr.  tit.  Slander,  (B.)  ; 
1  Stark,  on  Slander,  10.  See  Whitte- 
morc  V.  Cutler,  1  Gall.  429,  ])er  Storif, 
J. ;  Swuu  V.  Tappan,  5  Cush.  104. 
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(m)  Bacon's  Abr.  tit.  Slander,  (C). 
In  Beach  v.  Ranney,  2  Hill,  309,  it  was 
held  that  such  damages  must  be  pecuniary, 
and  that  proof  of  mere  mental  or  bodily 
suffering,  loss  of  society,  or  of  the  good 
opinion  of  neighbors,  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient. But  it  has  been  held,  that  a  refu- 
sal to  receive  the  plaintiff.as  a  visitor,  on 
account  of  the  slander,  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  su]iport  an  allegation  of  special 
damage.  Moore  r.  Meagher,  1  Taunt.  39  ; 
Williams  v.  Hill,  19  Wend.  305.  So, 
where  tiie  plaintiff  was  refused  civil  treat- 
ment at  a  public-house  ;  Olmsted  v.  Mil- 
ler, 1  Wend.  506.  In  Bradt  c.  Towsley, 
1.3  Wend.  253,  the  plaintiff'  having  been 
called  a  prostitute,  brought  her  action  of 
slander,  alleging  as  sjjccial  damage,  loss 
of  healtii,  and  a  consccpient  derangement 
of  business  ;  the  defendant  demurred,  and 
there  was  ju<lginent  on  the  deinuiTcr  for 
the  plaintiil'.  See  also,  Hartley  v.  Her- 
ring, 8  T.  li.  130. 
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*SECTION    V. 

OF   DIRECT,    OR    RExMOTE,    CONSEQUENCES. 

Damages  will  not,  in  general,  be  given  for  the  consequences 
of  wrong  doing,  which  are  not  the  natural  consequences,  be- 
cause it  is  only  for  them  that  the  defendant  is  held  liable. 
Thus,  if  he  has  beaten  the  plaintiff,  he  must  compensate  for  all 
the  evils  which  naturally  flow  from  the  beating,  whatever  they 
may  be;  but  if  a  slight  bruise  has  been  so  ill-treated  by  a  sur- 
geon, that  extensive  inflammation  and  gangrene  have  super- 
vened and  a  limb  is  lost,  the  defendant  is  not  answerable  for 
this.  Nor,  on  the  same  principle,  ought  he  to  be  held  respon- 
sible if  the  same  consequences  follow  from  a  slight  bruise,  by 
reason  of  the  peculiarly  unhealthy  condition  of  the  plaintiff,  if 
the  defendant  had  no  means  of  knowing  this.  Still,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  are  and  what  are 
not  the  natural  consequences  of  an  injury.  Always,  however, 
if  the  consequences  of  the  act  complained  of  have  been  in- 
creased and  exaggerated  by  the  act,  or  the  omission  to  act,  of 
the  plaintiff,  this  addition  must  be  carefully  discriminated  from 
those  natural  consequences  of  the  act  of  the  defendant,  for 
which  alone  he  is  responsible.  If  the  plaintiff  chooses  to  make 
his  loss  greater  than  it  need  have  been,  he  cannot  thereby  make 
his  claim  on  the  defendant  any  greater.  (») 

*It  is  an  ancient  and  universal  rule,  resting  upon  obvious  rea- 

(w)  Miller  r.  Mariner's  Cliurch,  7  Greeiil.  the  party  injured  might  easily  have  avoid- 

51  ;   Walker  r.  Ellis,  1  Sneod,  515  ;  Davis  ed  by  his  own  act.    Suppose  a  man  should 

V.  Fish,  1   Greene  (-Iowa),  406;  Dorwin  enter  his  neighbor's  field  unlawfully,  and 

V.   Potter,    5    Dcnio,  306.     In  Loker  v.  leave  the  gate  open;  if  before  the  owner 

Damon,  17  Pick.  284,  the  action  was  tres-  knows  it,  cattle  enter  and  destroy  the  crop, 

pass  for  removing  a  few  rods  of  fence,  and  the  trespasser  is  responsible.     13ut  if  the  • 

it  was  held  that  the  proper  measure   of  owner  sees  the  gate  open  and  pas.-jes  it 

damages  was  the  cost  of  repairing  it,  and  frequently,  and  wilfully,  and  obstinately ; 

not  the  injury  to  the  crop  of  the  subse-  or  through  gross  negligence,  leaves  it  open 

quent  year,  arising  i'nnn  the  defect  in  the  all  summer,  and  cattle  get  in,  it  is  his  own 

fence,  it   appearing  that  such  defect  was  folly.     So  if  one  throw  a  stone  and  l)reak 

known  to  the  plaintiff.    Shnw,  C.  J.,  said  :  a  window,  tlie  cost  of  repairing  the  window, 

"  In  assessing  damages,  the  direct  and  im-  is  the  ordinary  measure  of  damage.     But 

mediate  consequences  of  the  injurious  act  if  the  owner  suffers  the  window  to  remain 

are  to  be  regarded,  and  not  remote,  specu-  without  repairing  a  great  length  of  time 

lative,  and  contingent  consequences,  which  after  notice  of  the  fact,  and  his  furniture, 
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son  and  justice,  that  a  wrongdoer  shall  be  held  responsible  only 
for  the  proximate,  and  not  for  the  remote  consequences  of  his 
actions.  One  does  not  pay  money  which  is  due ;  the  creditor, 
in  his  reliance  on  this  payment,  has  made  no  other  arrange- 
ments ;  he  is  therefore  unable  to  meet  an  engagement  of  his 
own  ;  his  credit  suffers,  his  insolvency  ensues,  and  he  is  ruined. 
All  this  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the  non-payment  of  his  debt 
by  the  defendant;  yet  he  shall  be  held  liable  only  for  its 
amount  and  interest;  causa  proxima,non  remota,  spectatur ;  and 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  plaintiff's  insolvency  was  his  non- 
payment of  the  debt  he  himself  owed.  The  cause  of  this  cause 
was  the  defendant's  failure  to  pay  his  debt.  But  this  was  a  re- 
mote cause,  being  thrown  back  by  the  interposition  of  the 
proximate  cause,  (o)  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  reason  of  the 
rule  is  plain  enough.  If  every  one  were  answerable  for  all  the 
consequences  of  all  his  acts,  no  one  could  tell  what  were  his 
liabilities  at  any  moment.  The  utmost  caution  would  not  pre- 
vent one  who  sustained  any  social  relations  from  endangering 
all  his  property  every  day.  And  as  very  few  causes  continue 
to  operate  long  without  being  combined  and  complicated  with 
-others,  it  would  soon  become  impossible  to  say  which  of  the 
.many  persons  who  may  have  contributed  to  a  distant  result 
should  be  held  responsible  for  it,  or  in  what  proportions  all 
:should  be  held.- 

We  must  then  stop  somewhere ;  but  the  question  where  we 
shall  stop  is  sometimes  one  of  great  uncertainty.  Not  only  is 
there  no  definite  rule,  or  clear  and  precise  principle  given  by 
which  we  may  measure  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  effect  in 
this  respect ;  l)ut  the  highest  judicial  authorities  are  so  directly 
antagonistic,  that  they  scarcely  seem  as  guides  to  lead  us  to  a 
/conclusion.     For  example,  the  Court  *of  King's  Bench,  and  the 

or  iiiitiircs,  ()i-  other  valiiiililc  articles,  sus-  ii])oii  liiiiisclf.     Frascr  x\  Berkeley,  7  C. 

tain  (lairiaj,^e,  or  the  rain  l)eats  in  and  rots  &   1*.    02 1  ;   Watts   v.  Fraser,  7  id.   369; 

.tlic  window,  this  dania-ic  woiihl  he  too  re-  Calcraft  v.  ]Iarhorou;^h,  4  C.   &  V.   499. 

mote."     JJut  see    lleancy    v.    lleeiiey,  2  But  the  ])ro\'oeation   must   have  been  so 

J^enio,  62.')  ;  Green  r.  Mann,   H   Illinois,  recent  as  to  induee  iv  presumption  that  the 

■Jfj\^.     So  in  actions  for  jjcrsoiial  injuries,  injury  was  inflicted  under  tlie  influence  of 

evidctice    is   adinissilile    in    miti;;ation  of  it.     Lee  c.  Woolsey,  19  Joiins.  319. 

'damafjcs,  to  sliow  tiiat  the  plaintiff  ])ro-  [o)  Archer  v.  Williams,  2  C.  &  K.  26. 
voked  the   injury,  or  otherwise  hroui^ht  it 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decide  this  question  as  it 
is  presented  to  them  in  circumstances  of  altnost  exact  similarity, 
in  precisely  opposite  ways,  (p)  We  have  been  disposed  to 
think  that  there  is  a  principle,  derivable  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  general  reason  and  justice  of  the  question,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  applicable  as  a  test,  in  many  cases,  and,  perhaps,  useful, 
if  not  decisive  in  all.  It  is  that  every  defendant  shall  be  held 
liable  for  all  of  these  consequences  which  might  have  been  fore- 
seen and  expected  as  the  results  of  his  conduct,  but  not  for 
those  which  he  could  not  have  foreseen,  and  was  therefore  under 
no  moral  obligation  to  take  into  his  consideration,  (q)  There 
seems  little  reason  to  object  to  this  rule  in  cases  where  the  act 
complained  of  was  voluntary  and  intentional.  And  if  it  be 
said  that  where  the  act  is  wholly  involuntary,  as  where  the  de- 
fendant's ship  runs  down  another  at  anchor,  in  a  dark  night, 
there  is  no  reason  for  asking  what  consequences  he  should  have 
expected,  when  he  had  not  indeed  the  least  thought  of  doing 
the  thing  itself,  it  may  be  answered  that  even  here  it  will  gener- 
ally be  found,  that  the  consequences  which  at  the  time  would 
have  been  foreseen,  by  a  person  of  intelligence  and  deliberate 
observation,  are  just  those  which  are  so  far  the  direct,  immedi- 


(/))  An  insured  vessel,  havinj;  sunk  an-  352,  and  Matthews  v.  The  Howard  Ins. 

other  vessel,  by  accidental  collision,  was  Co.  1  Kern.  9. 

sentenced  by  a  forei<rn  Admiralty  Court  {q)  Greenland  v.  Chaplin,  5  Exch.  243. 

(actiufy  on   a  peculiar  local  law),  to  pay  In   Kigby   v.    Hewitt,    5    Exch.   240,    an 

one  half  the  value  of  the  lost  vessel.     It  action  on  the  case  was  lirouij^lit  for  an  in- 

was  held,   in  I'eters  v.  The  Warren  Ins.  jury  to  the   plaintiff,  from  the   negligent 

Co.,  3  Sumner,  389,  S.  C.  14  Peters,  99,  driving  of  the  defendant's  omnibus.    Pol- 

that  a  peril  of  the  sea  was  the  proximate  lock,   C.  B.,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the 

cause   of  the  loss  of  the  sum  tlius  paid,  court,  said  :  "  I  am  dis])osed  not  quite  to 

and  that  the  insurers  were  lialde  for  it.  acquiesce  to  the  full  extent  in  the  pi-(jposi- 

The  very  same  point  arose  about  the  same  tion,  that  a  person  is  responsible  for  all 

time  in  the  Court  of  King's  Eench,  and  the   possible    consequences   of  his  negli- 

receivcd  a  directly  opposite  adjudication,  gence.      I   wish  to  guard  against  laying 

De  Vaux  v.  Salvador,  4  Ad.  &  Ellis,  420.  down  the  proposition  so  universally  ;  but 

And  on  this  question  we  cannot  but  pre-  of  this  I  am  quite  clear,  that  every  "person 

fer  the  reasons  and  conclusions  of  tiie  Eng-  who  does  a  wrong,  is  at  least  responsible 

lish  court.     The  maxim,  causa  jirorlma,  for  all  the  mischievous  eonse(piences  that 

non  reriwta ,' spertatnr,  may  be  applied  with  may    reasonably    be    expected    to    result, 

more  strictness  to  contracts  of  insurance,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  such 

than  in  questions  respecting  damages,  but  misconduct."     This   rule  ajipears  where 

the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  its  appli-  contracts   are   broken,    without    fraud    or 

cation  are  equally  great    in    lioth   cases,  malice.     Pothier  on  Obligations,  (by  Ev- 

The  authority  of" Peters  v.  Warren  Ins.  ans,)   Part  1,  c.  2,  art.  Ill,  p.  90.      See 

Co.  is  much  lessened  by  the  later  cases  Williams  v.  Barton,  13  La.  410. 
of  Gen.  M.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Sherwood,  14  How. 
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ate,  and  natural  effects  of  the  act,  that  the  doer  of  the  act 
*ought,  on  the  general  principles  of  common  justice,  to  be  held 
responsible  for  them.  But  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  lay  down  a  definite  rule,  which  shall  have,  in  all  cases, 
practical  value  or  efficacy  in  determining  for  what  conse- 
quences of  an  injury  a  wrongdoer  is  to  be  held  responsible.  (/•) 


(/■)  111  Harrison  v.  Berkley,  1  Strohh. 
548,  Wardlaw,  J.,  said  :  "Every  incident 
•will,  when  carefully  examined,  be  found 
to  be  the  result  of  combined  causes,  and 
to  be  itself  one  of  various  causes  which 
produce  other  events.  Accident  or  design 
may  disturb  the  ordinary  action  of  causes, 
and  produce  unlooked  for  results.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  some  act  of  trivial  mis- 
conduct or  slight  negligence,  which  shall 
do  no  direct  harm,  but  set  in  motion  some 
second  agent  that  shall  move  a  third,  and 
so  on  until  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences shall  ensue.  The  first  wrong- 
doer, unfortunate  rather  than  seriously 
blamable,  cannot  be  made  answerable  for 
all  these  consequences.  He  shall  not  an- 
swer for  those  which  the  party  grieved  has 
contributed  by  his  own  blamable  negli- 
gence or  wrong  to  produce,  or  for  any 
which  such  party,  by  proper  diligence, 
might  have  prevented.  (Com.  Dig.  Ac- 
tion on  tiic  Case,  141,  B.  4  ;  11  P^ast,  60; 
2  Taunt.  314;  7  Pick.  282.)  But  this  is 
a  very  insutficient  restriction  ;  outside  of  it 
would  often  be  found  a  long  chain  of 
consc(iucnce  upon  consequence.  Only 
the  proximate  consequences  shall  be  an- 
swered for.  (2  Greenleaf's  Ev.  210,  and 
cases  there  cited.)  The  difficulty  is  to 
determine  what  shall  come  within  this 
designation.  The  next  consequence  only 
is  not  meant,  whether  we  intend  thereby 
the  direct  and  immediate  result  of  the  in- 
jurious act,  or  the  first  conscipiencc  of 
that'  result.  Wiiat  either  of  these  would 
be  proncjunced  to  be,  would  often  de- 
pend upon  the  power  of  the  microscope 
witii  wliicii  we  should  regard  the  affair." 
The  general  character  of  the  ailjudicaiions 
ii](on  the  subject  may  l)e  gatlicird  from 
tlie  following  cases,  in  Ashley  r.  Ilarri- 
K(jii,  1  lOsp.  48,  I'eake,  194,  a  performer 
employed  by  the  plaintiH"  was  libellctl  by 
the  defendant,  and  in  consecpience  refused 
to  api)ear  upon  the  slage.  It  was  alleged 
as  special  damage  that  the  oratorios  iia<l 
been  more  tliinly  jittcndcd  on  thai  account. 
It  WAS  hild  that  llic  injury  was  loo  remote, 
and,  per  Lord  Kiiifin,  "  If  tliis  action  is 
to  lie  maiiitaiticd  I  know  not  to  what  ex- 

[4o2] 


tent  the  rule  may  be  carried.  For  aught 
I  can  see  to  the  contrary,  it  may  equal- 
ly be  supported  against  every  man  who 
circulates  the  glass  too  freely,  and  intoxi- 
cates an  actor,  by  wiiicli  he  is  rendered 
incapable  of  performing  his  part  on  the 
stage.  If  any  injury  has  happened,  it  was 
occasioned  entirely  b}^  the  vain  fears  or 
caprice  of  the  actress."  See  also,  Moore 
V.Adam,  2  Chitty,  198;  Bovle  v.  Bran- 
don, 13  M.  &  W.  738 ;  Lincoln  v.  The  S. 
&  S.  K.  R.  Co.  23  Wend.  425 ;  Donnell 
V.  Jones,  13  Ala.  490.  It  was  held  that 
an  action  for  slanderous  words  not  in  them- 
selves actionable  could  not  be  maintained 
on  the  ground  that  injur}'  resulted  from 
the  repetition  of  these  words  by  a  third 
person.  Ward  v.  AVeeks,  7  Bing.  211  ; 
Stevens  v.  Hartwell,  11  Mete.  542.  In 
Vicars  i\  Wilcocks,  8  East,  I,  the  defend- 
ant asserted  that  his  cordage  had  been 
cut  by  the  plaintiff,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  latter,  who  was  hired  for  a  time 
certain,  was  discharged  from  employment 
by  his  master.  It  was  held  that  the  de- 
fendant was  not  liable  for  damages  caused 
by  the  discharge,  and,  per  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  "  The  special  damage  must  be 
the  legal  and  natural  consequence  of  the 
words  spoken,  otherwise  it  did  not  sustain 
the  declaration  ;  and  here  it  was  an  illegal 
consequence  ;  a  mere  wrongful  act  of  the 
master ;  for  which  the  defendant  was  no 
more  answerable,  than  if,  in  consequence 
of  the  words,  other  jjcrsons  had  afterwards 
asseml)led  aiul  seized  the  ])laintiff  and 
thrown  him  into  a  horse-pond,  b}'  way  of 
))iniishment  for  his  supposed  transgres- 
sion. And  his  Lordshi])  asked  whether 
any  case  could  be  mcntionc'd  of  an  action 
of  this  sort  sustained  by  the  tortious  act 
of  a  tliii'd  ])crson."  See  also,  Morris  v. 
Lan-dale,  2  H.  &  P.  284,  289  ;  Crain  v. 
IVtrie,  6  Hill,  522  ;  Kendall  r.  Stone,  1 
Scldcn,  14.  J5ut  the  decision  in  Vicars  lu 
Wilcocks  has  been  questioned,  in  1  Stark. 
Slan<ler,  205-207  ;  (ircen  r.  Button,  2  C. 
M.  &  U.  707  ;  Cop])in  i\  Braithwaite,  8 
Jur.  875,  jicr  I'lirkr,  B.  ;  and  in  Keene  v. 
Dilke,  4  Kxch.  .•!88,  it  was  lield,  that,  "if 
a  sheriff  wrongfully  seizes  goods   which 
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*Both    in    England  and  America,  it  is  generally  held  that 


arc  afterw.wls  taken  from  liiin  hy  aiiotlier 
wroiifixlocr,  the  owner  of  the  floods  may, 
in  an  action  af^ainst  the  slicriti",  recover  as 
special  damaoe  the  amount  necessarily 
paid  to  the  other  wronjidoer,  in  order  to 
pet  hack  the  goods."  Bnt  Aldcrxon,  B., 
distinguished  the  case  from  Vicars  v.  Wil- 
cocks,  hy  remarking  tliat  "  in  Vicars  v. 
Wileocks  there  was  no  cause  of  action 
without  special  damage.  Here  it  is  only 
a  question  as  to  the  amount  of  damages." 
See  also,  Moody  r.  Baker,  5  Cowcn,  351. 
In  actions  for  a  hreach  of  warranty  tliis 
question  has  arisen.  In  Bon-adaile  i\ 
Bninton,  8  Taunt.  53.5,  2  J.  B.  Moore, 
582,  the  defendant  sold  the  plaintiif  a 
chain  calile,  warranted  to  last  two  years, 
as  a  suhstitute  for  a  rope  cahle  of  six- 
teen inches.  Within  two  years  the  calde 
broke  and  was  lost,  together  with  the 
anchor  attached  to  it.  It  was  held,  in 
an  action  for  breach  of  the  warranty, 
that  the  value  of  both  the  cable  and 
anchor  could  be  recovered.  In  Ilargous 
V.  Ablon,  5  Ilill,  472,  the  defendant  sold 
cloth,  warranting  the  invoice  to  be  cor- 
rect ;  it  ])rovcd  to  be  much  overstated,  and 
in  consequence  the  duties  on  the  cloth, 
when  exported  to  a  foreign  market, 
were  overpaid.  It  was  held,  in  an  action 
for  breach  of  the  wan-anty,  that  the  ex- 
cess of  duties  could  not  be  recovered 
as  damages.  Cowen,  J.,  said:  "The 
only  question  before  us,  therefore,  relates 
to  the  amount  of  damages  recoverable. 
The  general  rule  would  stop  witli  award- 
ing to  the  plaintiff  so  much  only  as  would 
make  good  the  difference  between  tlie 
price  paid  and  the  value  which  the  article 
fell  short  in  consequence  of  the  wan-anty 
being  broken.  A  warranty  or  promise 
concerning  a  thing  being  general,  that  is 
to  say,  not  having  reference  to  any  |nir- 
pose  lor  which  it  is  to  be  used  out  of  the 
ordinary  course,  the  law  docs  not  go  be- 
yond the  general  market  in  search  for  an 
indenmity  against  its  breach.  (See  Blan- 
chard  r."Elv,  21  Wend.  342,  347,  348; 
Voorhces  i\  Earl,  2  Hill,  288,  292,  a.) 
The  exceptionswill  all  be  found  to  lie  in  the 
special  nature  of  the  promise  or  wairanty 
itself,  express  or  implied.  Thus,  in  the 
cas#  of  Borradaile  i\  Brunton,  (2  J.  B. 
Moore,  582,)  mentioned  at  the  bar  and 
mainly  relied  on  for  the  plaintiff,  the 
warranty  was,  that  a  cal)le  should  last 
two  years.  It  failed  before,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  anchor  was  lost.  The 


])laintiff  was  allowed  to  recover,  not  only 
for  the  cable,  but  the  anchor ;  the  court 
saying  the  loss  of  the  last  was  consequen- 
tial to  the  insufficiency  of  the  cable. 
Where  goods  are  purchased  for  a  particu- 
lar market,  and  that  known  to  both  par- 
ties, the  damages  have  been  governed  by 
tlie  price  of  that  mai-ket.  (Bridge  v. 
Wain,  1  Stark.  Rep.  504.)  But  where 
the  wan-anty  is  general,  an  accidental 
damage  even  in  the  vendee's  own  affairs 
is  not  regarded."  See  also,  Langridge  v. 
Levy,  2  M.  &  W.  519,  4  id.  337.  In  an 
action  by  a  lessee  against  his  lessor,  for 
refusing  to  allow  the  lessee  to  enter  upon 
the  demised  premises,  the  plaintiff  is  enti- 
tled to  recover  the  damage  sustained  by 
him  in  his  removal  to  the  premises. 
Drisrgs  V.  D wight,  17  Wend.  71;  Giles 
V.  b 'Toole,  4  Barb.  20 1  ;  Johnson  v. 
Aniold,  2  Cush.  46  ;  Lawrence  r.  Ward- 
well,  6  Barb.  423.  Although  the  injury 
may  have  been  inflicted  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  a  third  person,  the  wrongdoer 
will  be  liable  if  his  wrongful  act  naturally 
led  to  the  injury ;  as  where  the  defendant 
descended  in  a  balloon  into  the  plaintifFs 
garden,  and  drew  to  his  assistance  a 
crowd,  who  trod  down  the  vegetal  iles  and 
flowers,  the  defendant  was  held  liable  for 
these  injuries.  Guille  v.  Swan,  19  Johns. 
381  ;  Scott  V.  She])herd,  2  W.  Bl.  892 ; 
Vandenburgh  v.  "Truax,  4  Denio,  464  ; 
so  also,  if  caused  b^-  the  act  of  a  horse  ; 
Gilbertson  v.  Richardson,  5  C.  B.  502. 
See  also,  Lynch  i>.  Nirden,  1  Q.  B.  29.  A 
lapse  of  time  may  intervene  between  the 
wrongful  act  and  the  injury  ;  Dickinson 
i\  Boyle,  17  Pick.  78.  'in  Tarleton  v. 
M'Gawley,  Peake,  205,  the  defendant  was 
held  liable  for  firing  cannon  at  the  natives 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  jtrevent  their 
trading  with  the  jjlainiilf.  Firing  near 
the  plaintiff's  decoy  pond,  to  frighten 
away  the  wild  fowl,  was  held  actionable 
in  Keeble  v.  Hickeringill,  11  East,  574, 
note.  In  Watson  r.  A.  N.  &  B.  Railway, 
3  E.  L.  &  E(i.  497,  15  Jur.  448,  the  plain- 
tiff sent  a  plan  and  model  to  a  committee 
who  had  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  one  of 
the  kind.  By  the  negligence  of  the  com- 
mon carrier  it  did  not  arrive  in  season  to 
be  presented.  It  was  held,  that  tlie  chance 
of  obtaining  the  pri/,e  could  not  be  con- 
sidered in  assessing  the  damages.  Where 
the  plaintiff's  horses  escajud  into  the 
defendant's  field,  in  consccpience  of  a  de- 
fect in  his  fence,  and  were  there  killed 
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profits  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  injury  for  which  *compen- 
sation  is  to  be  made.  Yet  these  would  seem  to  be  precisely 
those  consequences  which  the  owner  of  merchandise  did  ex- 
pect, and  the  loss  of  them  would  be  that  which  one  who  inter- 
fered with  the  owner,  as  by  unlawful  capture,  must  have  con- 
templated as  certain.  But  the  answer  is,  that  profits  are  ex- 
cluded, not  because  they  are  in  themselves  remote,  but  because 
they  depend  wholly  upon  contingencies,  which  are  so  many,  so 
various,  and  so  uncertain ;  as  the  arrival  of  goods,  the  time, 
place,  and  condition  of  arrival,  the  state  of  the  market  at  that 
moment,  and  the  like,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  definite  determination  of  the  actual  loss,  by  any  trust- 
worthy method.  And  the  future  profits  of  a  business  which 
has  been  interrupted  by  the  defendant,  are  open  also  to  the  ob- 
jection of  remoteness  as  well  as  uncertainty,  (s)     But  *where 


by  the  falling  of  a  haystack,  which  it  was 
alleged  was  kept  in  an  improper  and  dan- 
gerous manner,  the  defendant  was  held 
liable  for  the  loss  of  the  horses.  Powell 
V.  Salisbury,  2  You.  &  Jerv.  391.  The 
expense  of  searching  for  property  wrong- 
fully taken  has  lieen  held  recoveral^le  as 
special  damage,  in  an  action  on  the  case 
for  the  taking  of  the  property.  Bennett  v. 
Lockwood,  20  Wend.  22.3.  " 

(s)  The  probable  profits  of  a  voyage 
have  not  l)een  allowed  as  damages,  when 
it  has  been  broken  np  by  the  illegal  cap- 
ture of  the  vessel.  The  schooner  Lively, 
1  Gallison,  315  ;  The  Amiable  Nancy,  3 
Wlieat.  546,  500  ;  La  Amistad  de  Rues,  5 
Wheat.  385  ;  or  l)y  a  collision  occasioned 
by  the  fault  of  the  defendant ;  Fitcli  v. 
Livingston,  4  Hiindf.  492,  514;  Cummins 
V.  Si)ruance,  4  Harrington,  315  ;  Steam- 
boat Co.  r.  Whildin,  4  id.  2.33;  Finch  u. 
Brown,  13  Wend.  001  ;  or  liy  legal  attach- 
ment (jf  tile  ship;  Boyd  i;.  Brown,  17 
Pick.  453.  In  Smith  v.  Condry,  1  How. 
28,  35,  Tdunj,  C.  .J.,  said  :  "  It  has  been 
repeatedly  decided,  in  cases  of  insurance, 
that  the  insured  cannot  recover  for  the 
loss  of  ))rolial>lc  prolits  at  the  )iort  (jf  des- 
tination, and  tiiiit  tli(!  value  of  the  goods 
at  the  |)laci'  of  shipniciit  is  the  measure  of 
compi-usation.  There  can  be  no  good 
reason  for  establishing  a  dilferent  rule  in 
CHHcs  of  loss  by  collision.  It  is  the  actual 
damage  sustained  by  the  party,  at  the 
^iine  and  place   of  the   iiijurv,  that   is  the 

[lol] 


measure  of  damages."  But  see  Wilson  v. 
Y.  N.  &  B.  R.  Co.,  18  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  557. 
But  in  The  Narragansett,  1  Blatchford, 
211,  (a  case  in  admiralty,)  tlic  value  of 
the  services  of  the  vessel,  while  under- 
going necessary  repairs  for  injuries  re- 
ceived by  collision,  was  allowed  as  a  part 
of  the  damages  sustained  by  her  owners. 
It  was  held,  in  an  action  by  the  builder  of 
a  steamboat  for  its  price,  that  the  owner 
could  not  recoup  the  amount  of  profits 
which  would  probably  have  arisen  from 
trips,  which  wei'e  prevented  by  defects  in 
the  construction  of  the  boat.  Blanchard 
V.  Ely,  21  AVend.  342.  See  Taylor  v. 
Maguire,  13  Missouri,  517  ;  Davis  v.  Tall- 
cot,  2  Kern.  184.  In  an  action  against  a 
lessor,  for  refusing  to  allow  the  lessee  to 
enter  upon  the  demised  premises,  the 
profits  which  the  lessee  might  have  made 
in  his  business,  had  he  occupied  the  prem- 
ises, caimot  be  recovered  as  damages. 
Giles  );.  O'Toole,  4  Barl).  261.  In  an 
action  for  the  breach  of  a  contract  to 
make  and  deliver  certain  machinery  with- 
in a  certain  time,  the  profits  which  might 
have  accrued  from  the  manufacture  of  an 
article  with  tiie  machinery,  had  the  con- 
tract not  been  broken,  cannot  he  consid- 
ered in  estimating  the  jtrofits.  Freeman 
w.  Clute,  3  Barb.' 424.  So  in  Hadlcy  v. 
Baxendale,  26  E.  L.  &  PL  398.  A  com- 
mon carrier  contracted  with  a  miller  to 
carry  for  hire  two  ])ieccs  of  iron,  forming 
the  broken  shaft  of  a  mill,  and  deliver  the 
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profits  are  not  liable  to  either  of  these  objections,  there  they 
should  be  admitted,  as  giving  a  right  to  compensation  in  dam- 
ages. This  admission  seems,  however,  in  general,  to  be  limited 
to  cases  in  which  the  profits  are  the  immediate  fruit  of  the  con- 
tract, and  are  independent  of  any  collateral  engagement  or 
enterprise,  entered  into  in  expectation  of  the  performance  of  the 
principal  contract.  (/)     In  some  instances,  *^the  courts  have  gone 


same  to  an  artificer,  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  a  new  one.  A  shaft  heinji'  indispen- 
sable to  tlic  workinf^  of  tlie  mill,  and  the 
miller  not  having-  another,  the  mill  neces- 
sarily remained  idle  until  tlie  new  shaft 
could  l)e  sui)])lied,  hut  of  tliis  the  carrier 
was  not  aware.  He  did  not,  however, 
deliver  the  iron  to  the  artitieer  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and,  a  delay  having  con- 
sequently arisen  in  tlie  delivery  of  the  new 
shaft,  he  was  sued  by  the  miller  for  a  breach 
of  his  agreement.  Held,  that  the  plaintiff 
could  not  recover  as  damages  the  loss  or 
profits  incurred  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
mill ;  and  Alderson,  B.,  said  :  "  We  think 
the  i)ro]jer  rule  in  such  a  case  as  the  ])res- 
cnt  is  this  :  Where  two  parties  have  made 
a  contract  which  one  of  them  has  broken, 
the  damages  which  the  other  party  ought 
to  receive  in  respect  of  such  breach  of  con- 
tract should  be,  either  such  as  may,  fairly 
and  reasonably,  be  considered  arising 
naturally,  that  is,  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  things,  from  such  breach  of  con- 
tract itself,  or,  such  as  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  both  parties  at  the  time  they  made 
the  contract,  as  the  probable  result  of  the 
breach  of  it.  Now,  if  the  special  circum- 
stances, under  which  the  contract  was 
actually  made,  were  communicated  by  the 
plaintiti'  to  the  defendant,  and  thus  known 
to  both  parties,  the  damages,  resulting 
from  the  ))reach  of  such  a  contract  which 
they  woulil  reasonably  contemplate,  would 
be,  the  anuiunt  of  injury  which  would  or- 
dinarily follow  from  a  lireach  of  contract 
imder  those  special  circumstances,  so 
known  and  communicated.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  those  special  circumstances 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  party  break- 
ing the  contract,  he  at  the  most  could  only 
be  supposed  to  have  had  in  liis  contem- 
plation the  amount  of  injuries  which 
would  arise  generally,  and  in  the  great 
multitude  of  cases  not  affected  by  any 
special  circumstances,  from  such  a  breach 
of  contract.  For  had  the  special  circum- 
stances  been   known,   the   parties  might 


have  especially  provided  for  tlie  breach  of 
contract,  by  special  terms  as  to  the  dam- 
ages in  that  case,  and  of  this  advantage 
it  would  be  very  unjust  to  deprive  them." 
But  in  Waters'  v.  Towers,  20  Eng.  L.  & 
Eq.  410,  where  the  action  was  for  the 
non-fullilmeut  of  a  contract  to  furnish 
machinery  in  a  reasonable  time,  it  was 
held  that  the  jury  might  assess  damages 
for  loss  of  profits  to  be  derived  from  con- 
tracts with  third  jiarties,  if  the  jury  be- 
lieved that  such  profits  would  have  been 
obtained.  But  the  loss  of  profits  was  set 
forth  in  the  declaration.  A  vendee  of 
property  cannot  recover  against  tlie  ven- 
dor, in  an  action  for  a  breach  of  the  con- 
tract to  sell,  damages  on  account  of  an 
advantageous  contract  of  resale,  made  by 
the  vendee  with  a  third  jicrson.  Lawrence 
V.  Wardwell,  6  Barl).  423.  In  Wibert  v. 
The  New  York  and  Erie  Eailroad  Co.  19 
Barb.  .30,  it  was  held,  that  in  an  action 
ftgainst  the  defendants  for  negligence  in  not 
conveying  a  quantity  of  butter  to  market 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  ]>laintiffs 
cannot  recover,  as  damages,  the  ditfcreuce 
between  the  price  of  butter  at  the  time  it 
should  have  been  delivered  and  its  price 
at  the  time  when  the  butter  in  (piestion 
was  in  fact  delivered.  But  evidence  of 
the  amount  of  ]irobable  profits,  has  some- 
times been  admitted,  not  as  a  measure  of 
damages,  but  to  aid  the  jury  in  estimating 
the  loss.  M'Neill  v.  lieicl,  9  Bing.  68  ; 
Ingram  v.  Lawson,  6  Bing.  N.  C.212; 
Donnell  v.  Jones,  17  Ala.  GS9. 

(?)  Thus  where  a  party  refuses  to  fulfil 
a  contract,  the  other  party  may  recover  as 
damages  the  difference  between  the  sum 
he  was  to  be  paid  for  ])erfonning  it  and 
what  it  would  have  cost  him  to  com])lete 
it.  In  INIastcrton  i\  INIayor  of  Brooklyn, 
7  Hill,  61,  the  plaintifls  agreed  to  furiii<h 
the  marble  necessary  for  a  ])ul)lic  building 
at  a  specified  sum.  The  defendants  sus- 
pended operations,  and  the  plaintitl's  were 
thereby  prevented  from  furnishing  the  full 
amount.  An  action  of  covenant  was 
brought.     Nelson,   C.   J.,   said:    "  AY  hen 
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SO  far,  in  effect,  as  to  allow,  as  damages,  the  amount  of  the 
profits  which  would  probably  have  arisen  from  contracts  that 
depended  upon  the  performance  of  the  principal  contract,  (m) 


the  books  and  cases  speak  of  the  profits 
anticipated  from  a  good  bargain,  as  mat- 
ters too  remote  and  uncertain  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  in  ascertaining  the  meas- 
ure of  damages,  they  usually  have  relation 
to  dependent  and  collateral  engagements, 
entered  into  on  the  faith  and  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  performance  of  the  principal 
contract.  The  performance  or  non-per- 
formance of  the  latter  may  and  often 
doubtless  does  exert  a  material  influence 
upon  the  collateral  enterprises  of  the 
jiarty ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  his 
general  affairs  and  business  transactions. 
But  the  influence  is  altogether  too  remote 
and  su!)tile  to  be  reached  by  legal  ])roof  or 
judicial  investigation.  But  profits  or  ad- 
vantages which  are  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate fi-uits  of  the  contract  entered  into 
between  the  parties,  stand  upon  a  difterent 
footing.  These  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
contract  itself,  entering  into  and  constitut- 
ing a  portion  of  its  very  elements  ;  some- 
thing stipulated  for,  the  right  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  is  just  as  clear  and  plain  as 
to  the  fullilment  of  any  other  stipulation. 
They  are  presumed  to  have  been  taken 
into  consideration  and  deliberated  upon 
before  the  contract  was  made,  and  formed 
])erhaiis  tlie  only  inducement  to  the  ar- 
rangement  Tiie  contract  here  is 

for  the  delivery  of  marble  wrought  in  a 
jiurticular  manner,  so  as  to  be  fitted  for 
use  in  the  erection  of  a  certain  building. 
Tlie  plaintiff's  claim  is  sul)stantially  one 
for  not  accepting  goods  bargained  and 
sold  ;  as  much  as  if  the  subject-matter  of 
the  contract  had  been  bricks,  rough  stone, 
or  any  other  article  of  commerce  used  in 
tlie  |)rociss  (»f  building.  The  only  difli- 
culty  or  embarrassment  in  a])])lying  tlie 
general  rule,  grows  out  of  tlie  fact  that 
the  article  in  (pu'stion  does  not  apjjcar  to 
have  any  well-ascertained  market  value. 
]iut  this  cannot  change  tlie  princii)Ic 
wiiich  must  govern,  but  only  the  mode  of 
asi(utaiiiiiig  I  he  actiud  value  of  tlie  arti- 
cles, or  rather  the  cost  to  the  i)arty  pro- 
ducing it.  Where  the  article  has  no  mar- 
ket value,  an  investigation  into  tlie  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  cftst  to  tiic  party 
who  has  contracted  to  furnish  it,  becomes 
iic,c(!ssary ;  and  that  comiiared  with  the 
contract  |)rice  will  ail'onl  the  measure  of 
damages."     Sec  Fox  v.  Harding,  7  Cusii. 


516.  The  N.  Y.  &  H.  R.  Co.  v.  Story,  6 
Barb.  419;  Lawrence  v.  Wardwell,  6  id. 
423  ;  Seaton  i-.  The  Second  Municipality, 
3  La.  Ann.  11.  44  ;  Goodloe  r.  Rogers,  9 
id.  273.  The  principle  laid  down  in 
Masterton  v.  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  was 
ap])roved  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  P.  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
Howard,  13  Howard,  307,  344.  Curtis, 
J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
said  :  "  Actual  damages  clearly  include 
the  direct  and  actual  loss  which  the  plain- 
tiff sustains  propter  rem  ipsam  non  huhitam. 
And  in  case  of  a  contract,  like  this,  that 
loss  is,  among  other  things,  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  and 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  it.  This  difference 
is  the  inducement  and  real  consideration 
which  causes  the  contractor  to  enter  into 
the  contract.  For  this  he  spends  his  time, 
exerts  his  skill,  uses  his  capital,  and  as- 
sumes the  risks  which  attend  the  enter- 
prise. And  to  deprive  him  of  it  when 
the  other  party  has  broken  the  contract, 
and  unlawfully  put  an  end  to  the  work, 
would  be  unjust.  There  is  no  rule  of  law 
which  requires  us  to  inflict  this  injustice. 
Wherever  jirofits  are  spoken  of  as  not  a 
subject  of  damages,  it  will  be  found  that 
something  contingent  upon  future  bar- 
gains, or  speculations,  or  states  of  market, 
are  referred  to,  and  not  the  difference  be- 
tween the  agreed  price  of  something  con- 
tracted for  and  its  ascertainable  value,  or 
cost.  See  Masterton  i\  Mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn, 7  Hill,  61,  and  cases  there  referred 
to.  We  hold  it  to  be  a  clear  rule,  that 
the  gain  or  profit  of  which  the  contractor 
was  deprived,  by  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
pany to  allow  him  to  ])roceed  with  and 
conijjlete  the  work,  was  a  proper  subject 
of  damages." 

(?i)  In  Cliflbr(l  ?'.  Richardson,  18  Ver- 
mont, 620,  the  defendant  put  machinery 
into  the  ))laintirt''s  mill  in  an  unskilful 
manner,  whereby  he  lost  the  use  and 
profit  of  tlu!  mill  for  a  long  space  of  time, 
and  was  i)ut  to  great  expense  in  rejiairing 
the  machinery.  It  was  held,  tliat  both  the 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  mill,  and  the  ex- 
])ense  of  repairs,  were  to  be  comi)ensated 
for  in  damages.  See  Green  t).  Alann,  11 
Illinois,  613;  White  r.  Moseley,  8  Rick. 
3.56.  In  'i'honii).'^on  r.  Shattuck,  2  Mete. 
61.'),  the   defendant    had   covcmuited    to 
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The  general  principle  as  to  remoteness  Has  been  applied  to 
cases  where  sureties  were  put  to  extraordinary  loss  and  incon- 
venience, on  account  of  the  obligations  of  their  suretyship  ;  and 
it  is  held  that  they  can  recover  only  what  they  have  paid,  with 
interest,  and  necessary  expenses,  {v)  As  a  general  rule,  a  surety 
for  the  payment  of  money  cannot  sue  his  principal  until  he  pays 
the  debt,  (tv)  And  if  there  be  no  express  contract  between  the 
principal  and  surety,  it  would  seem  that  the  only  remedy  for 
the  latter  is  assumpsit  for  money  paid,  in  which  only  the  money 
actually  paid,  with  *interest,  can  be  recovered.  But  the  prin- 
cipal may  give  to  the  surety  a  distinct  promise  to  pay  money 
or  do  some  specific  act,  and  then  the  surety  may  have  an  action 
before  he  'pays  any  thing  for  his  principal.  Thus,  if  one  is 
surety  for  another,  who  is  bound  to  pay  a  third  party  a  certain 
sum  at  a  certain  time,  and  the  principal  promises  the  surety 
that  he  will  pay  that  sum  at  that  time,  so  as  to  discharge  the 
surety,  if  he  fails  to  pay  it  so  that  the  surety  becomes  liable,  the 
surety  may  recover  from  the  principal  on  his  promise,  before 
the  surety  pays  the  debt;  (.«:)  and  if  the  principal  agree  with  the 
surety  to  pay  the  debt  at  a  certain  time,  and  fail  to  pay  it  at 
that  time,  the  surety  may  thereupon  recover  the  whole  amount 
of  the  debt  without  showing  any  actual  damage.  (?/)  If  the 
promise  of  the  principal  to  the  surety  be  only  to  indemnify  and 

keep  in  repsiir  half  of  the  plaintiff's  mill-  payment  of  the  money,  or  remote,  and 
dam  ;  it  was  held  that  a  loss  of  profits  unexpected  consequences,  are  never  con- 
occasioned  by  a  delay  in  repairing  could  sidered  as  coming  within  the  contract." 
not  be  recovered,  as  the  plaintiff  nyght  And  see  Low  c.  Archer,  2  Kern.  277  ; 
have  made  the  repairs  immediately,  at  the  Dolph  v.  White,  id.  296. 
defendant's  expense.  But  see  Blanchard  {w)  Tavlor  r.  Mills,  Cowp.  52.5  ;  Pow- 
V.  Ely,  21  Wend.  342,  supra,  n.  (s).  ell  i\  Smith,  8  Johns.  249. 

(v)  In  Ilayden  v.  Cahot,  17  Mass.  169,  (r)  Cutler  r.  Southern,  1  Wra's  Saund. 

the    action    was   assumpsit,    by    a  surety  116,  n.  (1);  Holmes  c.  llhodes,  1  E.  &  P. 

against  his  principal,  on  a  written  promise  6.38  ;  Hodgson  i'.  Bell,  7    Term   R.   97  ; 

of  indemnity.     Parker,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  The  Port  ;'.  Jac-kson,  17  Johns.  339  ;  Thomas 

common   construction  of  such  a  contract  v.  Allen,  1  Hill,  145  ;  Churchill  r.  Hunt, 

is,  that  if  the  surety  is  obliged  to  pay  the  3   Denio,     321 ;     Gilbert    r.    Wiman,    1 

bond,  by  suit  or  otherwise,  the  principal  Corast.    550 ;   Lathrop    v.    Atwood,    21 

shall  repay  him  the  sum  he  has  been  obli-  Conn.  117. 

ged  to  advance,  together  with   all  sucli  (//)  Looscmore  v.  Radford,  9  M.  &,  W. 

reasonable  expenses  as  he  may  liave  been  657  ;  llobinson  v.   Robinson,  29  Vj.  L.  & 

obliged  to  incur,  and  which  may  be  con-  E.  212  ;  Ex  parte  Negus,  7  Wend.  499; 

sidered  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  Churchill  v.  Hunt,  3  Denio,  321  ;  Lcth- 

the  neglect  of  the  principal  to  discharge  bridge  v.  Mytton,  2  B.  &  Ad.  772 ;  Port 

his   own   debt.      But    extraordinary  ex-  v.  Jackson,  17  Johns.  239. 
penses^  which  might  have  been  avoided  by 
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save  him  harmless,  it  seems  that  if  the  surety  sees  fit  to  bring 
an  action  on  this  promise,  before  paying  the  debt  of  the  prin- 
cipal, he  cannot  maintain  it,  unless  he  can  show  that  he  has 
given  his  own  notes,  or  made  other  arrangements  in  the  way  of 
acknowledging  and  securing  the  debt,  which  are  equivalent  to 
its  payment.  From  the  current  of  authority,  and  from  reason, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule,  if  not  a  universal  one, 
that  where  one's  obligation,  whether  express  and  voluntary,  or 
implied,  or  created  by  law,  is  only  indirect  and  collateral,  there 
is  no  cause  of  action,  or  at  least  no  right  to  recover  actual  com- 
pensation, unless  there  has  been  an  actual  damage  arising  from 
an  actual  discharge  of  the  obligation,  (z) 


*SECTION    YI. 

OF  THE  BREACH  OF  A  CONTRACT  THAT  IS  SEVERABLE  INTO  PARTS. 

It  may  happen  that  the  injury  complained  of  is  the  breach  of 
a  contract  that  extends  over  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and 
includes  many  acts  ;  or  it  is  a  tort  divisible  into  many  parts. 
The  question  then  arises  whether  the  action  should  be  for  the 
whole  breach  or  the  whole  tort,  and  damages  be  given  accord- 
ingly. This  must  depend  upon 'the  entirety  of  the  contract  or 
of  the  tort.  If  it  be  a  whole,  formed  of  parts  which  are  so  far 
inseparable  that  if  any  are  taken  away  there  is  no  completed 
breach  or  tort  left,  all  must  be  included  in  the  demand  and  in 
the  damages,  (a)     But  if  they  are  separable  into  many  distinct 


(:)  Gilbert  V.  Wiman,    1   Comst.  550 ;  benefit,  as  well  as  to  indemnify  and  save 

Ilodniiin  V.  Iledden,  10  Wend.  498.     In  him  harndess  from  the  consequences   of 

Latln-oj)  V.  Atwood,  21   Conn.  117,  123,  non-performance,  tlie  neglect  to  perform 

Church,  C.  if.,  said :  "  We  think  an  ex-  the   act,  being  a  breadi  of  contract,  will 

amination   of  the  cases  will  siiow    these*  give  an  ininu'diate  right  of  action." 

reasonable  doctrines  ;  that,  if  a  condition,  {a)   IlaiuMeton  v.  Veere,  2  Saund.  169, 

covenant,  or  promise,  be  oidy  to  indemnify  note;  INlastcrton  v.  The  Mayor  of  Brook- 

and  save  hanidesH  a  jiarty  from  some  con-  lyn,    7    Hill,   01.     In   Shaffer  v.  Lee,    8 

Boqucncc,  no  action  can   be  sustained  for  Harh.  412,  after  an  elaborate  review  of  the 

the  lialiility  or  cxposun;  to  loss,  nor  until  cases,  it  was  held,  that  a  bond  conditioned 

actual   damage,    cajiable    df  aj)preciation  to  furnish  to  the  obligee  and  his  wife  all 

and  estimate,   has   been   sustained  by  the  necessary  meat,  drink,   lodging,  wasliing 

plaintill'.     Hut  if  the  covenant  or  promise  clothes,  &c.,  during  both  and  each  of  their 

he,  to  perform  some  act  for  the  plaintiff' 's  natural  lives,  was  an  entire  contract,  and 
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breaches  or  torts,  then  an  action  may  be  brought  as  if  each 
stood  alone,  and  damages  recovered,  (b)  *There  would  seem, 
however,  to  be  this  qualification  to  this  rule.  If  there  are  many 
parts  of  the  contract,  and  some  have  been  broken,  and  others 
not  yet ;  as  if  money  was  to  be  paid  on  the  first  of  every  month 
for  two  years,  and  one  year  has  expired  and  nothing  has  been 
paid,  the  creditor  may  bring  his  action  for  one  or  more  of  all 
the  sums  due,  and  recovering  accordingly,  may,  when  the  others 
fall  due  and  are  unpaid,  sue  for  them.  (6')     But  if  at  any  time 


tliat  a  failure  by  the  obligor  to  provide  for 
the  obligee  and  his  wife,  according  to  the 
substance  and  spirit  of  tlie  covenant, 
amounted  to  a  total  breach  ;  and  tliat  full 
and  final  damages  shoulil  be  recovered, 
for  the  future  as  well  as  the  past.  In 
Royaltou  v.  The  II.  &  W.  Turnpike  Co. 
14  Verm.  .'511,  the  defendants  agreed  to 
kee])  a  bridge  in  repair  for  twenty  years, 
on  the  plaintift''s  paying  them  twenty-five 
dollars  a  year.  The  money  was  jiaid  and 
the  bridge  kept  in  repair  according  to  the 
agreement  for  eight  years,  when  the  de- 
fendant ceased  to  repair,  and  the  action 
•was  then  brought.  liedjield,  J.,  said,  that 
the  jury  should  "  assess  the  entire  damages 
for  the  remaining  twelve  years."  See  our 
remarks  on  entirety  of  contracts,  with  the 
notes,  pp.  29-32,  vol.  2. 

(b)  Grain  v.  Beach,  2  Barb.  120;  Bris- 
towe  V.  Fairclougb,  1  M.  &  G.  143  ;  Clark 
V.  Jones,  1  Denio,  516  ;  Puckett  v.  Smitli, 
5  iStrolih.  26  ;  supra,  note  («),  and  cases 
cited.  In  Grain  t\  Beach,  2  Barb.  120, 
the  defendants  had  covenanted  to  keep  a 
certain  gate  in  repair,  and  to  use  common 
care  in  shutting  it,  and  in  passing  and  re- 
passing the  same  ;  it  was  held,  that  if  the 
gate  should  be  suffered  to  be  out  of  repair, 
or  sliould  be  allowed  to  remain  open  by 
tiie  defendants,  the  damages  in  an  action 
for  the  l)reach  of  their  covenant  woidd  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  the  plaintift"s 
loss,  by  means  of  the  breach  proved  on 
the  trial  of  the  cause,  and  that  the  recovery 
thereof  would  be  no  bar  to  a  future  action 
for  a  renewed  breacii  of  the  covenant.  S. 
C,  in  Error,  2  Comst.  86.  ]Vn)/ht,  J., 
said  :  "  To  constitute  an  effectual  bar,  the 
cause  of  action  in  the  former  suit,  should 
be  identical  with  that  of  the  present.  It 
is  the  same  cause  of  action  where  the  same 
evidence  will  support  both  the  actions, 
although  they  hajii>en  to  be  grounded  on 
different  ^vl•its.     Kice  v.  King,  7  Johns. 


20.  But  the  evidence  in  both  actions  may 
be  in  part  the  same  ;  yet  the  subject-mat- 
ter essentially  diffei-ent,  and  in  such  case 
there  is  no  bar.  For  exam))le,  if  money 
be  awarded  to  be  paid  at  different  times, 
assumpsit  will  lie  on  the  award  for  each 
sum  as  it  becomes  due.  So  on  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  a  sum  of  money  by  instal- 
ments, an  action  will  lie  to  recover  each 
instalment  as  it  becomes  due.  In  covenant 
for  non-jja^-ment  of  rent,  or  of  an  annuity 
payable  at  different  times,  the  plaintiff 
may  bring  anew  action' totics  quolies,  as 
often  as  the  respective  sums  become  due 
and  payable  ;  yet  in  each  of  these  exam- 
ples, the  evidence  to  sujiport  the  different 
actions  is  in  part  the  same.  In  this  case 
the  same  covenant  was  the  foundation  of 
both  actions ;  the  same  evidence,  there- 
fore, in  part,  is  alike  common  to  both ; 
but  there  is  this  difference  ;  in  the  former 
suit  the  breach  was  assigned,  and  the 
actual  damages  laid  as  having  accrued 
prior  to  the  commencement  thereof;  in 
the  present,  damages  are  sought  to  be  re- 
covered for  a  breach  subsequent  to  such 
former  action.  In  the  present  action  the 
plaintiff  could  not  have  recovered  for 
damages  that  had  accrued  prior  to  the  first 
suit,  for  he  is  not  permitted  to  split  up  an 
entire  demand,  and  bring  several  suits 
thereon  ;  but  he  may  show  a  breach  sub- 
sequent to  the  former  suit,  and  recover  the 
actual  damages  arising  from  such  subse- 
quent breach." 

(r)  Cooke  r.  Whorwood,  2  Saund.  337. 
In  Ashford  v.  Hand,  Andrews,  370,  an 
action  on  the  case  was  brought  by  an  in- 
dorsee, upon  a  note  of  liand,  for  ])aying 
5/.  5s.  by  instalments  ;  and  the  last  day  of 
payment  being  not  yet  come,  he  counted 
only  for  such  part  as  was  due.  "  It  was 
resolved,  that  though  in  the  case  of  an 
entire  contract  an  action  cannot  be  brouglit 
until  all  the  days  are  past,  vet  where  the 
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he  sues  for  a  part  only  of  the  sums  due,  a  judgment  will  be  held 
to  be  satisfaction  of  all  the  sums  which  could  have  been  in- 
cluded in  that  action,  and  were  due  and  payable  by  the  terms 
of  that  contract ;  and  therefore  no  further  suit  can  be  maintained 
on  any  of  them,  (d)  The  reason  for  this  rule  is  the  prevention 
of  unnecessary  and  oppressive  litigation.  And  it  would  doubt- 
less be  regarded  in  actions  founded  on  tort,  whenever  it  was 
distinctly  applicable  to  them. 


*SECTION    VII. 

OF    THE    LEGAL    LIMIT    TO    DAMAGES. 

The  law  would  avoid  unnecessary  litigation,  would  make  it, 
where  necessary,  efficacious  and  conclusive  in  its  action,  and 
would  protect  each  party  against  the  other,  by  doing  exact  jus- 
tice to  both.^  These  are  its  ends ;  and  as  its  rules  are  only 
means  for  these,  they  are  of  secondary  value  ;  but  as  without 
them  there  would  be  no  certainty  in  judicial  action,  and  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  personal  rights  and  obligations,  these 
rules  are  adhered  to,  although  in  one  case  or  in  another  they 
work  a  hardship,  until  it  is  found  that  their  general  effect  is 
mischievous.  In  that  case  they  are  set  aside ;  or  controlled  by 
those  more  general  rules  by  which  the  particular  rules  may  be 
qualified  and  varied  in  their  operation,  and  yet  leave  judicial 
action  systematic  and  regular.  These  general  remarks  have  an 
especial  bearing  on  the  subject  of  damages.  Of  the  ancient 
rules  some  have  been  abrogated,  and  others  greatly  qualified. 
And  in  modern  times,  courts  seek  to  apply  to  each  case  such 
rules  as  will  carry  out  the  universal  rule,  as  far  as  may  be,  that 

action  sounds  in   rlama;;cs,  (wliicli  is  the  sc(|uont  suit   on    other  items   due  at  the 

present    ease,)  tlie    ])hiintifr  may   sue,   in  time  of  the  first  suit.     Guernsey  t».  Carver, 

order  to  recover  damaj^es  for  every  default  8    Wend.    492;    l{endernaj;le    v.    Cocks, 

made  in  payment."  snprii ;  Lane  r.  Cooi<,  .3  Day,  2.').5  ;  Avery 

{(1)   I5i'iidernaf,de  v.   Cocks,   19  Wend.  v.    Fitch,    4    Conn.    SiV2.      The   opposite 

207;  Coivin  v.  Corwin,   1.5  Wend.   .557;  doctrine  was  held   in  Badper  f.  Titcomh, 

Pinney  v.  Barnes,  17  Coim.420.     Incase  15  Pick.  409.     If  any  of  the  items  were 

of  a  rurmintj  account,  for  j.-'oods  sold  or  not  diu'  at  the  time  of  the  action,  a  suit 

money  lent,  it  lias  heen  held,  that  a  suit  for    them    would    not   he    therehy  baiTcd. 

upf)n  oni!  or  more  items,  would  har  a  sub-  McLauylilia  t'.  Ilill,  6  Venn.  20. 
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the  actual  damages  must  measure  the  compensation  given  for 
it  by  the  law. 


1.  In  an  Action  against  an  Attorney  or  Agent. 

Thus,  in  an  action  against  an  attorney  for  negligence,  it 
was  once  said  that  the  jury  might  .find  what  damages  they 
pleased,  (e)  But  the  law  would  not  now  relinquish  its  func- 
tions in  this  way  ;  for  although  quite  as  strongly  disposed  as 
ever,  that  an  agent  should  compensate  his  principal,  or  a  ser- 
vant his  employer,  for  any  wrong  done,  it  would  endeavor  to 
measure  the  injury,  and  by  the  injury  to  measure  the  compen- 
sation, as  carefully  in  this  case  as  in  any  other.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle,  it  has  been  decided  that  where  an  agent  is 
directed  to  sell  goods,  if  he  *can  get  a  certain  price,  and  not  to 
sell  for  less,  but  does  in  fact  sell  for  less,  but  without  fraudulent 
purpose,  the  actual  value  of  the  goods  sold,  or  the  highest  value 
before  the  action,  or  even  before  the  trial,  and  not  the  price 
set  upon  them,  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the  damages. (/) 


(e)  Russel  v.  Palmer,  2  Wils.  328. 

(  /)  Blot  V.  Boiceau,  3  Comst.  78,  over- 
ruline:  S.  C.  1  Sandf.  Ill  ;'  Austill  r. 
Crawford,  7  Ala.  335  ;  Ainsworth  v.  Par- 
tillo,  13  Ala.  460. 

In  Frothingham  r.  Evcrton,  12  N.  H. 
239,  the  plaintiflfs,  March  27tli,  1837,  re- 
ceived of  the  defendant  a  consignment  of 
wool,  with  instructions  not  to  sell  it  for 
less  than  twenty-four  cents  a  pound.  The 
price  of  wool  foil  soon  after  the  consign- 
ment, and  continued  to  decline  until  Oc- 
toher  5th,  1837,  when  the  plaintiffs,  with- 
out previous  notice  to  the  defendants,  sold 
the  wool  for  fourteen  cents  per  pound, 
which  was  then  tlie  fair  market  price,  and 
as  high  as  wool  sold  at  any  subsequent 
time  before  the  suit  was  brought.  An  ad- 
vance was  made  l)y  the  ])laintitfs,  at  the 
time  of  the  consignment,  and  this  action 
was  brought  to  recover  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  that,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  wool.  It  was  held  that  the  plaintiff 
could  recover.  PMrAv?-,  C.  J.,  said  :  "The 
next  question  is,  to  what  extent  tiic  plain- 
tiffs are  accountable  to  the  defendant  for 
this  breach  of  his  instructions.  If  to  the 
amount  of  the  price  limited,  which  would 
be  the  result  of  treating  them  as  purchasers 
at  the  price  limited,  it  goes  to  the  whole  of 
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the  plaintiflTs'  action.  But  upon  what 
principle  are  they  to  be  made  accountable 
to  that  extent  ?  The  general  principle  is, 
that  where  one  suffers  by  the  negligence 
or  breach  of  duty  of  another,  the  latter  is 
answcraljle  in  damages  for  the  amount  of 
the  injury.  Had  these  goods  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  negligence  of  the  plaintiff's, 
they  would  have  been  answeral)le  for  the 
value,  and  the  damages  could  not  have 
been  extended  beyond  that,  merely  l)e- 
cause  the  defendant  had  ordered  them  to 
sell  at  a  certain  price,  and  not  for  less. 
If,  instead  of  a  loss  by  negligence,  the 
loss  be  by  a  disobedience  of  orders,  with- 
out fraud,  tlie  result  must  be  the  same. 
Had  the  defendant  brought  his  action 
against  the  plaintiffs,  for  wrongfully  sell- 
ing below  the  limit,  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  recover  the  damages  sustained 
by  the  wrongful  act.  If  the  goods  of  the 
principal  are  negligently  lost  or  toitiously 
disposed  of,  1)}'  the  agent,  he  is  made 
liable  for  the  actual  value  of  the  goods,  at 
the  time  of  tlie  loss  or  conversion.  Story 
on  Agency,  215.  And  if,  instead  of 
bringing  his  action  to  recover  this  actual 
value,  the  consignor  set  up  the  breach  of 
duty,  in  defence  of  a  suit  by  the  factor  for 
moneys   advanced   upon   the   goods,   the 
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If  a  factor,  having  made  advances  on  goods  consigned  to  him 
for  sale  at  a  limited  price,  do  afterwards,  in  good  faith,  and  with 
reasonable  delay  and  proper  precautions,  sell  them  for  less  than 
their  limited  price,  but  at  a  fair  market  price,  he  may  recover 
the  balance  of  his  advances,  if  the  consigner  or  principal  refuse 
to  pay  them,  on  a  proper  application  and  after  a  sufficient 
*time.  (o-)  Still,  it  may  be  true  that  if  the  sale  were  fraudulent 
on  the  part  of  the  agent,  then  it  might  be  said  that  the  agent 
had,  as  it  were,  taken  for  his  own  use  the  goods  of  his  principal, 
and  must  pay  for  them  the  price  which  he  knows  that  the  prin- 
cipal had  set  on  them. 

If  the  failure  of  the  agent  to  purchase  goods  ordered  by  his 
principal  to  be  sent  on  a  mercantile  adventure,  be  the  ground  of 
the  action,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  price  of  the  goods  when 
they  should  have  been  purchased,  or  the  price  at  which  they 
would  have  been  sold,  should  be  taken  in  making  up  damages. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  law  generally  disregards  profits, 
from  their  remoteness  and  uncertainty.  (A)  But  in  this  case, 
we  think  it  should  be  held  that  the  loss  of  the  principal  was 
not  of  the  goods  alone,  but  of  the  adventure;  and  that  he 
should  have  by  way  of  compensation,  such  profits  of  the  adven- 
ture as  he  can  prove  with  reasonable  certainty ;  that  is,  the 
plaintiff  should  be  actually  indemnified,  (i)      And  on  the  other 


measure  of  his  rijjjht  must  be  the  same. 
It  cautiot  l)e  extendi'd  lieyond  the  amount 
of  tlie  injury  sustained  l)y  iiim.  And  thex-e 
can  be  no  sound  jirineiple  which  will  en- 
large his  rif^hts  in  tliis  respect,  merely  be- 
cause he  iias  obtained  a  ;j;eneral  advance 
on  tiu'  floods,  unless  tliere  were  an  atirec- 
ment  that  the  factor  should  look  to  the 
jjoods  alone  for  his  reiniUursenient."  In 
Blot  V.  Hoiceau,  sujmi,  linmson,  J.,  said: 
"  Jt  is  said  that  tins  rule  of  damages  will 
enahle  factors  to  violate  the  instructi(ms  of 
tlieir  principals  with  impunity.  But  that 
is  a  mistake.  If  liny  sell  below  tlu;  in- 
struction prifc,  ihouLili  at  t!ic  then  market 
value,  they  will  lake  I  he  peril  of  a  rise  in 
the  value  of  the  gopils  at  any  time  before 
un  action  is  brought  for  the  wrong;  and 

I)eriia[)S  down  to  tiu^  trial.  The  owner 
las  a  right  to  kcej)  ills  goods  for  a  better 
price  ;  aiirl  il'  the  market  value  advances 
after  the  wrongful  wale,  the  increased  i>riee 
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will  form  the  standard  for  ascertaining  his 
loss,  which  the  factor,  who  has  de])arted 
from  instructions,  nnist  make  good." 

(f/)  Parker  v.  Brancker,  22  Pick.  40  ; 
Martield  v.  Goodhue,  3  Comst.  62.  See 
also,  Frothingham  r.  Everton,  supra. 

(h)  See  pp.  459,  460,  and  notes. 

(<)  Ryder  v.  Thayer,  .'3  Louis.  Ann. 
R.  149.  In  Bell  v.  Gunniiigham,  3  Peters, 
C9,  S.  C.  5  Mason,  101,  the  owners  of  The 
Halcyon  at  Boston,  sent  her  from  Havana 
to  merchants  at  Leghorn,  with  directions 
to  invest  a  part  of  her  freight  in  marble  tiles 
and  the  balance  in  wrap])iiig  paper,  to  be 
sent  to  Havana.  The  ccnisignees,  in  vio- 
lation of  these  directions,  invested  the  en- 
tire freight  in  wrapping  ])a])cr,  on  the  sales 
of  which  a  heavy  loss  was  sustained. 
The  marble  tiles  would  have  yielded 
a  considerable  prolit.  The  action  was 
brought  against  the  consignees  for  breach 
of  orders.     The  court  held  that  the  actual 
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hand,  as  the  converse  of  this  rule,  the  defendant  may  show  what 
the  actual  loss  is,  and  reduce  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  ac^cord- 

*If  an  agent  sues  his  principal,  or  a  servant  his  employer,  the 
same  rule  will  be  applied.  He  can  recover  compensation  for 
the  injury  sustained  by  the  fault  of  the  defendant,  and  no 
more,  [k)  If  he  claims  repayment  of  extra  expenses,  it  is  a 
good  defence  that  they  were  caused  by  his  own  negligence.  (/) 

If  he  claims  commissions  it  is  a  good  defence  that  he  has 
caused  to  his  principal  a  greater  loss  than  his  claim,  because 
this  loss,  for  which  he  is  liable,  has  more  than  repaid  his  claim,  [m) 

2.  In  an  Action  against  a  Common  Carrier. 

If  an  action  be  brought  against  a  common  carrier  for  not 
carrying  or  not  delivering  goods,  all  the  elements  which  enter 
into  the  actual  loss  must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  in  other 
cases.  The  general  rules  adopted  seem  to  be  these.  If  a 
carrier  loses  goods  or  makes  a  wrong  delivery,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  himself  liable  for  them,  the  net  value  of  the  goods 
at  the  place  of  delivery  is  the  measure  of  damages,  [n)     But  if 

Viiluc  of  the  tiles  at  Havana  was  to  he  con-  223.     In  Allen  v.  Sm'dam  the  agent  was 

Bi<1ered  in    estimating  the  damatjes,  thus  negli;;ent  in  not    presenting  a  1)111  for  ac- 

allowing  the  probable  profits  of  the  adven-  ceptance  at  the  proper  time.     It  was  held 

ture.     Marsliull,    C.    .J.,    said  :    "  We   do  that  the  measure  of  damages  was  prima 

not  mean    that  speculative    damages,  de-  facie  the  amount  of  the  bill ;  but  that  the 

pendent  on  possible   successive   schemes,  defendant  was  at  liberty  to  show  circum- 

ouglit  ever  to  be  given  ;    but  positive  and  stances  tending   to    mitigate   damages  or 

direct  loss,  resulting  plainly  and  inimedi-  to    reduce    the    recovery   to    a    nominal 

ately  from  the  breacli  of  orders,  nuiy  be  amount. 

taken  into  the  estimate.  Thus,  in  this  {k)  Stocking  v.  Sage,  1  Conn.  .522  ; 
case,  an  estimate  of  possible  profit  to  be  Powell  v.  Newburg,  19  Johns.  284; 
derived  from  investments  at  the  Havana,  Adanrson  v.  Jarvis,  4  Bing.  66. 
of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  tlie  (/)  Montriou  r.  Jefferies,  2  Car.  &  Payne, 
tiles,  taking  into  view  a  distinct  operation,  11.3  ;  Howard  v.  Tucker,  1  B.  &  Ad.  712  ; 
would  have  been  to  transcend  the  ])roi)er  Edmiston  v.  Wright,  1  Camp.  88. 
limits  which  a  jury  ought  to  respect;  but  (m)  Dodge  v.  Tileston,  12  Pick.  .'328  ; 
the  actual  value  of  the  tiles  tlicmselves,  at  White  r.  Chaimiui,  1  Starkie,  113;  Kelly 
the  Havana,  affords  a  reasonable  standard  v.  Smitli,  1  Blatciif.  C.  C.  290.  See  also, 
for  the  estunate  of  damages."  See  Mas-  _  Bell  v.  Palmer,  0  Cow.  128  ;  The  Allaire 
terton  v.  The  Mayor,  &e.  of  Brooklyn,  7  "  Works  ;.'.  Guion,  10  Barb.  5.').  But  dam- 
Hill,  61.  ages  cannot  be  recouped,  unless  they  arise 
(j)  Allen  V.  Suydam,  20  Wend.  321  ;  in  the  particular  contract  on  which  the 
Hoard  r.  Garner,  3  Sandf.  179;  Brown  action  is  founded  ;  Ueming  v.  Kemp,  4 
V.  Arrott,  6  W.  &  S.  402,  S.  C.  6  Whart.  Sandf.  147. 

9;  Van  Wart  v.  Woolley,  5  Dowl.  &  Ryl.  (n)  Watkinson  i\    Laughton,  8  Johns. 

374.    See  also,  Harvey  v!  Turner,  4  Ilawle,  213;  Ainory  u.  McGregor,  15  Johns.  24, 
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he  fails  to  perform  his  contract,  the  goods  being  still  within  the 
power  of  the  owner,  the  difference  between  their  value  at  the 
place  where  he  receives  them  and  their  net  value  at  the  place  of 
delivery,  at  the  time  when  they  would  have  arrived,  if  they  had 
been  carried  according  to  the  contract,  is  the  measure  of  dam- 
ages; (o)  and  it  seems  that  a  jury  may  give  interest  by  way  of 
damages,  when  a  loss  arises  from  the  misconduct  of  the 
carrier,  (p) 

*But  from  the  elements  which  make  up  the  actual  loss,  are  to 
be  eliminated  those  causes  of  loss  wdiich  spring  not  merely  from 
the  plaintiff's  conduct,  but  also  from  his  omission  to  do  what 
he  might  by  reasonable  endeavors  have  done,  to  lessen  the  loss. 
For  if  when  a  carrier  breaks  his  contract  to  carry  goods,  the 
owner  can,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  diligence,  obtain  other 
means  of  conveyance,  he  is  bound  to  obtain  and  use  them,  and 
cannot  recover  more  than  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  extra  ex- 
pense, trouble,  and  delay,  (q)  So  if  a  party  contracts  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  quantity  of  cargo,  and  fails  to  deliver  the  entire 
quantity,  the  carrier  is  bound  to  receive  goods  from  third  per- 
sons, if  offered,  sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  even  at  a 
reduced  rate  of  compensation,  if  offered  at  the  current  prices ; 
and  place  the  net  earnings  of  the  goods  thus  substituted  to  the 
credit  of  the  person  who  originally  agreed  to  furnish  the  whole 
cargo,  (r)  And  if  the  owner  of  goods  has  received  injury  by  the 
negligence  of  the  carrier,  the  acceptance  of  the  goods  is  no  bar 
to  the  action,  but  may  be  considered  in  mitigation  of  dam- 
ages, (s) 


38  ;  Brandt  v.  Bowll.y,  2  B.   &  Ad.  9.32;         (p)  Watkinson   v.  Lauji^liton,  8  Johns. 

Artliiir  L\  Tho  Scliooner  Cassiiis,  2  Story,  2i;?.     In  JJlack    v.  Baxendalc,    1    Exch. 

81.     And    sec   Gret'n    i'.  Claiki.',  2  Kern.  410,  it    was   hold  tliat  the   necessary  ex- 

34."5.     In    Wheelrifiht    v.    Beers,   2    Hall,  penses    to  which  the  owner  is  put  in  con- 

391 ,  it  was  held  hy  a  majority  of  the  court,  sequence  of  the  carrier's  delay  to  fulfil  hia 

that   in    such   cases  tiic  invoice  jirice  is  to  contract,  are  recoverahk' as  damages, 
he  the  measure    of  d.nii;i;;cs,   unless    the         {7)  O'Conner   v.    Forster,    10    Watts, 

carrier  he    guilty   of  fraud   or  fault  ;  hut  418. 

Oul.lt'i/,    J.,  gave   a  very  ahle    dissenting         (r)  Ileckscher  v-    McCrea,    24    Wend, 

opinion  in  favor  of  tlic  rule  as  laid  down  304.    Sec  also.  Shannon  i'.  Comstock,  21 

ahove.  Wend.  4.')7  ;  Costigan  v.  M.  &  li.  R.  R. 

(o)  lirackett  J'.  M'Nair,  14  ,lohns.  170;  Co.    2   Dcnio,  fi()9  ;    Walworth  v.  Pool,  4 

O'Conner   v.    Forstcr,    10    Watts,    418.  Kng.    (Ark.)  394;  Rohinson   v.  Noble,  8 

But  HOC    Smith  v.  Richardson,  3  Caiiics,  Peters,  181. 
219.                       *  (.s)  Bowman  r.  Teall,  23  Wend.  306. 
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In  this  action,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  the  question  has 
arisen  whether  the  value  of  the  goods  to  be  taken  as  a  measure, 
is  that  value  which  could  be  realized  in  open  market,  without 
reference  to  the  true  worth  of  the  thing.  If  some  wild  specula- 
tion, or  the  prevalence  of  a  gross  error  has  given  to  certain 
articles  for  a  brief  time,  a  value  altogether  in  excess  of  its  nat- 
ural value,  and  the  fault  of  the  defendant  has  prevented  the 
plaintifi'from  obtaining  this  price  by  selling  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  market,  can  the  defendant  show  in  mitigation  of  damages, 
the  utter  unreasonableness  of  such  a  price  and  its  brief  duration  ? 
The  answer  both  of  reason  and  of  authority  seems  to  be,  that 
the  plaintiff  cannot  avail  himself  of  any  acts  on  his  part  of 
a  fraudulent  character,  while  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  *for 
his  actual  loss  of  any  price  he  might  have  honestly  obtained,  (t) 

3.  In  the  Action  of  Trover. 
In  the  action  of  trover,  to  which  a  plaintiff  generally  resorts 


(0  Smith  V.  Griffith,  3  Hill,  333.  This 
was  an  action  against  common  carriers, 
for  injur}'  to  a  quantit}'  of  niullterry  trees, 
in  consequence  of  delaying-  to  ti-ansport 
them.  After  the  plaintiff  had  given  evi- 
dence of  their  market  value  at  the  time 
the  injury  occurred,  the  defendant  offered 
to  ])rove  that  at  that  time  the  market  value 
was  factitious  ;  that  from  sul)se(iuent  ex- 
periments this  kind  of  trees  had  been  as- 
certained to  be  of  no  intrinsic  value ;  that 
they  were  not  worth  cultivating  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  silk-worms  ;  and  that, 
if  as  much  had  been  known  of  them,  when 
the  injury  occurred,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
trial,  they  could  have  liecii  bought  at  a 
very  low  price.  This  evidence  was  held 
inadmissible,  C'oweii,  J.,  dissenting.  Nel- 
son, C.  J.,  said  :  "  Assuming  that  there  is 
no  defect  in  the  quality  of  the  article,  the 
fair  test  of  its  value,  and  cons^'(|uently  of 
the  loss  to  the  owner,  if  it  has  lieen  de- 
stroyed, is  the  price  at  the  time  in  the 
market.  Tbis  makes  him  whole,  because 
the  fund  recovered  enaliles  him  to  go  into 
the  market  and  supply  himself  again  with 
the  goods  of  which  he  has  been  dejnived. 
The  objection  to  the  evidence  offered,  is 
that  it  proposed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fluctuations  of  the  market  value  long 
subsequent  to  the  time  when  the  injury 


happened  ;  thereby  making  the  measure  of 
damages  depend  npon  the  accidental  fall 
of  prices  at  some  future  period,  which 
might  or  might  not  occur ;  and  if  it  did, 
the  loss  migiit  or  might  not  have  fallen 
upon  the  plaintiff",  as  for  au<flit  the  court 
or  jury  could  know,  he  may  have  parted 
witii  the  property  before  depreciation.  .  .  . 
I  admit  that  a  mere  speculating  jirice  of 
the  article,  got  up  by  the  contrivance  of  ^a 
few  interested  dealers,  to  control  the  mar- 
ket for  their  own  private  ends,  is  not  the 
true  test.  The  law,  in  regulating  the 
measure  of  damages,  contenqjlates  a  range 
of  the  entire  market,  and  the  average  of 
prices,  as  thus  found,  running  through  a 
reasonable  pei'iod  of  time.  Neither  a  sud- 
den and  transient  inflation  or  dejiressioii 
of  prices  should  control  the  question. 
These  are  often  accidental,  produced  by 
interested  and  illegitimate  combinations, 
for  temporary,  special,  and  selHsh  objects, 
independent  of  the  influences  of  lawful 
commerce,  —  a  forced  and  viok'ut  perver- 
sion of  the  laws  of  trade,  not  witiiin  the 
contemplation  of  the  regular  dealer,  and 
not  deserving  to  be  regarded  as  a  jiropcr 
basis  upon  wliic-li  to  determine  the  value, 
when  the  fact  becomes  material  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice." 
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for  remedy  when  his  personal  property  has  been  appropriated  by 
another,  the  value  of  the  property  is,  in  general,  the  measure  of 
the  damages,  (u)  It  is  true  that  this  is  sometimes  no  adequate 
compensation  for  the  injury  he  has  sustained;  but  then  he 
should  have  sued  in  trespass,  in  which  action  he  might  have 
recovered  also  compensation  for  the  additional  damage  he  has 
sustained,  if  it  were  the  direct  and  natural  consequence  of  the 
injury.  He  must  be  limited  by  the  action  he  brings;  for  if  he 
waives  the  tort  altogether,  and  brings  assumpsit  for  money  had 
and  received,  he  can  recover  *only  the  amount  which  the  defend- 
ant has  actually  received  by  the  sale  of  the  property,  although 
this  may  be  much  less  than  its  value,  {v)  If  an  owner  bring 
trover  after  he  has  regained  the  possession  of  his  property,  or 
otherwise  had  the  equivalent  benefit  of  it,  he  can  only  recover 
damages  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  he  has  sustained  ;  as,  for 
example,  for  the  injury  to  the  chattel,  and  the  value  of  its  use,  (w) 
If  the  defendant  has  a  lien  on  the  property  for  a  certain  amount, 
that  amount  may  be  deducted  by  the  jury  from  the  '^'alue,  in 
assessing  the  damages,  (x) 

In  trover  for  a  bill  or  note,  or  other  chose  in  action,  the 
measure  of  damages  is,  prima  facie,  the  value  on  its  face,  [y) 
But  the  insolvency  of  the  parties  liable  thereon,  payment,  in 
whole  or  4n  part,  or  any  other  facts  tending  directly  to  reduce 
its  value,  may  be  shown  in  mitigation  of  damages,  (c) 

•  Whether,  in  this  or  any  action,  instead  of  the  actual  value, 
that  which  the  plaintiff  puts  upon  the  property,  as  a  gift,  per- 
haps of  a  dear  friend,  or  for  other  purely  personal  'reasons,  can 
be  recovered,  is  not  perhaps  certain.  We  think  it  quite  clear, 
however,  that  this  prelium  affectionis  cannot  be  recovered  unless 
in  cases  where  the  conversion  or  appropriation  by  the  defend- 

()/)   Mercer    v.   Jones,    ."?    Cam]).   477;  1;   Curtis  f.  AVard,  20  Conn.   204;  Ew- 

Kenneilv  »'.  Stronfr,  14  Johns.  128;  Ken-  in<^   r.  Blount,  20    Ala.    694;  Sparks  v. 

nedy?'. '\Vliit\vell,4  ri(k.4Gf);   Sar-ient  y.  Turily,  11    Miss.    219;  Hunt  z'.   Haskell, 

Franklin    Ins.   Co.  H  Pick.    90;  Parks?'.  24  Maine,  .•W9  ;  An.uier  i'.  Taunton  Paper 

Boston,  1.5  Pick.  198,  2^)1  ,\wy Slxur,  C.  J.  Man.  Co.  1  (iray,  (".21. 

(v)  -.i   Ainr.  Jiir.  288,   289;   Bac.    Ahr.  (.r)   Green    ?•.  "Farmer,    4   Burr.   2214, 

Trov(;r,  A.;     Lindon   r.   Hooper,    Cowp.  222.'{ ;    Cliamhcrlin    v.    yiiaw,     18    Pick. 

419,  per  Lord  A/ntis/iil,/;  Hunter  v.  Prin-  28.'$;  Fowler  v.  (iilman,  13  Mete.  267. 
Hcp,  10    Kast,  ."178,    .'!91,  per    Lord    Kllni-         (//)   Mereer  ().  Jones,  3  Camp.  477. 
horoKijh.  (z)  Ini^alls    v.    Lord,    1     Cow.    240; 

((/•)  (Greenfield  P.ank  r.  Leavitt,  17  Pick.  Ivoniii^-  /'.  Komi^',  2  Uawlc,  241. 
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ant  was  actually  tortious ;  and  in  that  case  we  should  bo  dis- 
posed to  hold,  that  the  defendant  should  be  made  to  pay  what 
he  would  have  been  oblii^ed  to  give  if  he  iiad  bought  the  arti- 
cle ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  damages  might  be  considerably 
enlarged  in  such  a  case,  on  the  principle  of  exemplary  dam- 
ages, (a) 

*The  value  of  the  property  being  the  measure  of  damages  in 
trover,  as  this  value  may  be  different  at  diflerent  times  and  in 
different  places,  the  question  occurs  which  of  these  values  is  to 
be  this  measure.  If  goods  are  taken  from  the  owner,  and  some 
months  afterwards  an  action  is  brought,  the  owner  may  have 
lost  the  opportunity  of  selling  them  at  the  highest  price  they 
have  reached  in  the  interval.  Is  he  limited  to  their  value  when 
converted  ;  or  if  they  have  a  higher  value  when  he  brings  his 
action  or  tries  it,  may  he  have  that  value  ;  or  if  they  have  been 
higher,  and  are  now  lower,  may  he  have  the  highest  price  that  he 
could  at  any  time  have  received  for  the  property,  had  it  remained 
in  his  possession  ?  Similar  questions  arise  soihetimesin  actions 
for  breach  of  contract  to  sell  for  a  price  payable  in  specific  arti- 
cles, in  replevin,  and  in  some  other  cases.  The  answer  to  these 
questions,  to  be  deduced  from  the  general  current  of  authority, 
is,  that  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  conversion, 
with  interest  thereon,  measures  the  damages,  (b)     *But  it  is 


(a)  Lord  Kaimes's  Principles  of  Equity,  78;    Hull  v.    Clark,    14    Sm.   &  Marsh. 

bk.  1,  part  1,   ch.  4,   §   5,  p.   159;   Sedg-  187. 

wick  on  Damages,  j).  474;  Suyilam  i\  {b)  Kennedy  ??.  Strong,  14  Johns.  128; 
Jenkins,  3  Sandf.  621.  Per  IJucr,  J.:  Hepburn  v.  Sewell,  5  H."  &  J.  211  ;  Ken- 
"  In  most  cases,  the  market  value  of  the  nedy  v.  Whitwell,  4  Pick.  466 ;  Pierce  r. 
property  is  the  best  criterion  of  its  value  Benjamin,  14  Pick.  .356,  .361  ;  Parks  v. 
to  the  owner,  but  in  some  its  value  to  the  Boston,  15  Pick.  198  ;  Johnson  r.  Sum- 
owner  may  greatly  exceed  the  sum  that  ner,  1  Mete.  172;  Clark  r.  Whitaker, 
any  purchaser  would  he  willing  to  pay.  19  Conn.  319;  Smethurst  v.  Woolston, 
The  value  to  the  owner  may  be  enhanced  5  Watts  &  Serg.  106  ;  Watt  v.  Potter, 
by  personal  or  family  considerations,  as  2  Mason,  77  ;  Lillard  v.  Whitaker,  3 
in  the  case  of  foraily  pictures,  plate,  etc.,  Bil)l),  92  ;  Sproule  v.  Ford,  3  Litt.  25. 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  '  p  ret  htm  In  the  case  of  Suydam  v.  Jenkins,  3 
affectionis,'  instead  of  the  market  price,  Sandf  614,  this  subject  was  discussed 
ought  then  to  be  considered  by  the  jury  with  great  ability,  in  a  very  elaborate 
or  court,  in  estimating  the  value."  In  opinion,  delivered  by  Duer,  J.  The 
Mississippi,  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  the  cases  of  West  i\  Wentworth,  3  Cowen, 
owner  is  permitted  to  seek  equitable  re-  82,  and  of  Clark  v.  Pinncy,  7  Cowen, 
lief,  and  to  claiin  a  specific  return  of  the  681,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  measure 
property,  whore  at  common  law  be  would  of  damages  in  cases  wliere  jiroperty  has 
have  been  limited  to  an  action  for  dam-  been  withheld,  is  the  highest  market  price 
ages.     Butler  r.  Hicks,  11   Sm.  &  Marsh,  between  the  time  of  tlie  wrongful  with- 
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certain  that  the  courts  are  by  no  means  in  agreement  on  this 
point ;  and  some  exceptions  to  the  rule  should  certainly  be  ad- 
mitted.    Thus,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  plaintiff  suffered  by 


holding  and  tlic  time  of  the  trial,  were 
questioned,  and  the  general  measure  of 
damages  was  lield  to  be  the  value  of 
the  property  at  the  time  the  right  of 
action  accrued,  with  interest  thereon. 
But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  addition 
of  interest  fails  to  compensate  the  owner 
for  his  actual  loss,  or  to  prevent  the 
wrongdoer  from  realizing  a  profit,  it  was 
held  that  a  further  compensation  should 
be  made.  Duer,  J.,  said :  "  It  may  be 
shown  that  had  the  owner  retained  pos- 
session, he  would  have  derived  a  larger 
profit  from  the  use  of  the  property  than 
the  interest  upon  its  value  ;  or  tliat  he  had 
contracted  to  sell  it  to  a  solvent  purchaser 
at  an  advance  upon  the  market  price  ;  or 
that  when  wrongfully  taken  or  converted, 
it  was  in  the  course  of  transportation  to  a 
profitable  market,  where  it  would  certainly 
have  arrived  ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases 
the  difi'erence  between 'the  market  value 
when  the  right  of  action  accrued,  and  the 
advance  which  the  owner,  had  he  retained 
the  possession,  would  have  realized, 
ought  plainly  to  be  allowed  as  compen- 
satory damages,  and  as  such  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  amount  for  which  judgment 
is  rendered.  So  whei-e  it  apjiears  that 
the  owner  in  all  probalulity  would  have 
retained  the  possession  of  the  property 
until  the  time  of  trial  or  judgment,  and 
that  it  is  then  of  greater  value  than 
when  he  was  dispossessed,  the  difference 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  a  [lart  of  the 
actual  loss  resulting  to  liim  from  the 
change  of  ])ossession,  and  should  there- 
fore be  added  to  the  original  value  to 
complete  his  indemnity.  .  .  .  Even  where 
the  market  value  of  the  property,  when 
the  riglit  of  action  accrued,  would  more 
than  suffice  to  indcninify,  it  is  not,  in 
all  cases,  that  the  liidiility  of  the  wrong- 
doer slioulil  be  limited  to  that  amount. 
It  is  for  the  value  that  he  has  himself 
realized,  or  might  realize,  that  he  is 
boinid  to  account,  and  for  which,  judg- 
ment shoiilil  be  rendered  against  him. 
Ilcncc,  should  it  appear  in  the  evidence 
upon  the  trial,  that  lie  had  in  fact  oi)tained 
on  the  salc!  of  the  property  a  larger  price 
than  its  value  when  he  acipiired  posses- 
Hion,  or  that  he  still  retained  the  posses- 
sion, and  that  an  advanced  jirice  could 
then    be   ol)tained,   in   each    case  the  in- 
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crease  upon  the  original  value,  (which 
would  otherwise  remain  as  a  profit  in  his 
hands)  ought  to  be  allowed  as  cumulative 
damages.  ...  It  seems  to  us  exceed- 
ingly clear,  that  the  highest  price  for 
which  the  property  could  have  been  sold 
at  any  time  after  the  right  of  action  ac- 
crued, and  before  the  entry  of  judgment, 
cannot,  except  in  special  cases,  be  justly 
considered  as  the  measure  of  damages. 
When  tlie  evidence  justifies  the  conclu- 
sion tluU  a  higher  price  would  have  been 
obtained  by  the  owner,  had  he  kept 
the  possession,  or  has  been  ol)tained  by 
the  wrongdoer,  we  have  admitted  and 
shown  that  it  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
estimation  of  damages  ;  in  the  first  case, 
as  a  portion  of  the  indemnity  to  which 
the  owner  is  entitled,  and  in  the  second, 
as  a  profit  which  the  wrongdoer  cannot 
be  permitted  to  retain ;  but  we  cannot 
admit  that  the  same  rule  is  to  be  followed 
where  nothing  more  is  shown  than  a  bare 
possiliility  that  tlie  highest  price  would 
have  been  realized,  and  still  less  where  it 
is  shown  that  it  would  not  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  owner,  and  has  not  been 
obtained  by  the  wrongdoer."  The  high- 
est market  value  between  the  time  of  the 
conversion  and  that  of  the  trial,  was  held 
to  be  the  measure  of  damages  in  the 
following  cases  :  Greening  v.  Wilkinson, 
1  C.  &  P.  625  ;  West  v.  Wcntworth,  3 
Cowen,  82  ;  Clark  r.  Pinnev,  7  Cowen, 
681;  Schlcv  V.  Lvon,  6  Geo.  ,5.30;  Ew- 
ing  V.  Blount,  20  Ala.  694  ;  Kid  v.  Mitch- 
ell, 1  Nott  &  McCord,  .334.  In  debt  on 
bonds  for  the  rephicement  of  stock,  the 
higher  value  of  the  stock  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  has  been  held  the  just  measure 
of  damages.  Shepherd  v.  Johnson,  2 
East,  211  ;  McArthur  v.  Senforth,  2 
Taunt.  257  ;  Harrison  v.  Harrison,  1  C. 
&  P.  412.  These  cases  are  examined  in 
Suydam  v.  Jenkins,  3  Sandf.  614,  632. 
But  sec  Kortriglit  v.  Buffalo  Com.  Bank, 
20  Wend.  91,  S.  C.  22  id.  348.  In 
]\Iassachusetts,  the  rule  which  makes  the 
value  at  the  time  the  riglit  of  action  ac- 
crues, with  interest  thereon,  the  measure 
of  damages  for  withholding  property, 
seems  to  be  established  in  all  cases.  Gray 
I'.  Portland  I?ank,  3  Mass.  364 ;  Sargent 
V.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  8  Pick.  90,  and  . 
cases  cite<l,  supra. 
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the  wrongdoing  of  the  defendant,  a  specific  injury,  as  by  th^- 
failure  of  a  specific  purpose  for  which  he  had  bought  the  goods, 
or  perhaps  by  the  loss  of  a  specific  opportunity  of  selling  them, 
at  a  certain  profit,  the  principle  of  compensation  would  require 
that  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  (c)  And  if  a  wil- 
ful and  actual  tort  enter  into  the  plaintiff's  case,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  defendant  should  be  compelled  to  pay  to  the  plain- 
tiff all  that  the  plaintiff  may  have  lost  in  any  way  by  his  wrong- 
doing, (d) 

*A  question  may  arise  in  the  case  of  accession  or  confusion 
of  goods.  The  law  on  this  subject,  as  stated  generally,  by 
Blackstone,  (e)  is,  no  doubt,  in  force  at  this  day,  and  in  this 
country,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  title  to  property,  which  is  all 
that  he  is  speaking  of.  He  uses  the  word  "  wilfully,"  in  speak- 
ing of  confusion.  But  it  may  be  doubted,  even  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  civil  law,  to  which  Blackstone  refers,  whether,  in  a 
case  of  fraudulent  confusion,  the  party  in  fault  does  not  lose  his 
goods ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  if 


(c)  Dunlop  V.  Higgins,  1  House  of 
Lords'  Cas.  381,  402;  S.  C.  12  Jurist, 
295,  per  Cottenham,  Ld.  Ch.  See  supra, 
note  (6). 

(d)  Dennis  v.  Barber,  6  S.  &  R.  420 ; 
Hargcr  v.  M'Mains,  4  Watts,  418.  But 
see  supra,  note  (m). 

{c)  Says  Blackstone  :  "  The  doctrine  of 
property  arising  from  accession  is  ground- 
ed on  the  right  of  occupancy.  By  the 
lloman  hnv,  if  any  given  coqioreal  sub- 
stance received  afterwards  an  accession 
by  natural  or  aitificial  means,  as  by  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  the  pregnancy  of  ani- 
mals, the  embroidering  of  cloth,  or  the 
conversion  of  wood  or  metal  into  vessels 
and  utensils,  the  original  owner  of  the 
thing  was  entitled,  by  his  right  of  pos- 
session, to  the  property  of  it  under  such 
its  state  of  imjirovement ;  but  if  tlie  thing 
itself,  by  such  operation,  was  changed 
into  a  different  s})ecics  —  as,  by  making 
wine,  oil,  or  bread  out  of  another's  grapes, 
olives,  or  wheat  —  it  belonged  to  the  new 
operator,  who  was  only  to  make  a  satis- 
faction to  the  former  proprietor  for  the 
materials  which  lie  had  so  converted. 
And  these  doctrines  are  implicitly  copied 
and  adopted  by  our  Bracton,  and  have 
since  been  confirmed  by  many  resolutions 
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of  the  courts.  It  liath  even  been  held  if 
one  takes  away  and  clothes  another's  wife 
or  son,  and  afterwards  they  return  home, 
the  garments  shall  cease  to  be  his  prop- 
erty who  provided  them,  being  annexed 
to  the  person  of  the  child  or  woman.  But 
in  the  case  of  confusion  of  goods,  where 
those  of  two  persons  are  so  intermixed 
that  the  several  portions  can  be  no  longer 
distinguished,  the  English  law  partly 
agrees  with,  and  partly  differs  from,  the 
civil.  If  the  intermixture  be  by  consent, 
I  apprehend  that,  in  both  laws,  the  pro- 
prietors have  an  interest  in  common,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  shares.  But 
if  one  wilfully  intermixes  liis  money, 
corn,  or  hay,  with  that  of  another  man, 
without  his  approbation  or  knowledge,  or 
casts  gold  in  like  manner  into  another's 
melting-pot  or  crucible,  the  civil  law, 
though  it  gives  the  sole  projicrty  of  the 
whole  to  him  who  has  not  intortcrcd  in 
the  mixture,  yet  allows  a  satisfaction  to 
the  other  for  what  he  has  so  improvidently 
lost.  But  our  law,  to  guard  against 
fraud,  gives  the  entire  pro[)erty,  without 
any  account,  to  him  wliose  original  do- 
minion is  invaded,  and  endeavored  to  be 
rendered  uncertain,  without  his  own  con- 
sent." 2  Black.  Com.  404,  405. 
[469] 
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the  confusion  be  voluntary,  but  perfectly  honest,  the  other  party 
takes  the  whole  property,  without  any  allowance  for  the  value 
added  to  his  own.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  intent  of  the 
parties,  and  the  moral  character  of  the  transaction,  would  enter 
into  the  law  of  the  case.  (/)  *So,  also,  in  a  case  of  accession, 
to  take  the  very  instances  given  by  Blackstone,  if  on^  innocently 
took  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  an  ingot  of  gold,  believing  it  to  be  his 
own,  and  quadrupled  the  value  of  the  article  by  his  skill  and 
labor  expended  upon  it,  and  refused  to  deliver  it  to  the  true 
owner,  in  the  honest  belief  of  his  title,  and  without  moral  fault, 
—  if  the  owner  succeeded,  in  trover,  in  proving  the  property  to 
be  his,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  would  be  allowed 
sopiething  by  way  of  mitigation  of  damages,  of  recoupment,  or 
in  some  other  way,  so  that  while  the  plaintiff  was  fully  com- 
pensated, he  should  not  be  permitted  to  gain  greatly,  and  the 
defendant  made  to  suffer  greatly,  by  his  mere  mistake.  Indeed, 
the  rule,  as  given  in  Blackstone,  and  sustained  to  some  extent 
by  the  authorities  in  the  Year-Books,  would  lead  to  this  strange 
conclusion  :  that  if  one  takes  another's  property,  and  expends 
upon  it  ten  times  its  value  in  his  labor,  but  without  going  so 
far  as  to  change  it  into  a  different  species,  he  loses  all  his 
labor,  and  the  original  owner  gains  it.  But  if  he  goes  so  much 
further  as  to  make  this  change,  then  he  saves  all  the  value  of 
his  labor,  and  the  original  owner  can  recover  only  the  primitive 
value  of  the  property  taken,  (g-) 

(/)  Willard  v.  Rice,  11  Mete.  493;  supposing  both  to  be  his  own,  or  that  he 
Pratt  V.  Bryant,  20  Vt.  333 ;  Wingate  v.  was  about  to  mingle  his  with  his  neigh- 
Smith,  20  Maine,  287.  In  Ryder  v.  bor's  by  agreement,  and  mistaivcs  the 
Hathaway,  21  Pick.  298,  trespass  was  parcel.  In  such  cases,  which  may  be 
brought  for  canying  away  and  converting  deemed  accidental  mixtures,  it  would  be 
twenty-tin-ee  cords  of  wood.  Tlie  defend-  unreasonable  and  unjust,  that  he  should 
ant  justilicd  on  the  ground  that  the  ])laia-  lose  his  own,  or  be  obliged  to  take  his 
tift"  had  so  mi.xed  his  own  wood  with  the  neighbor's.  If  they  were  of  ecjual  value, 
defendant's,  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis-  as  com,  or  wood,  of  the  same  kind,  the 
tinguisli  them.  Moiion,  J.,  after  citing  rule  of  justice  would  be  obvious.  Let 
from  2  Kent's  Com.  297  :"  If  A  wilfully  each  one  take  his  own  given  quantity, 
inteniiix  his  corn  or  bay,  with  that  of  H,  Rut  if  they  were  of  uneiiual  value,  the 
80  that  it  becomes  iMi|)()ssiblc  to  distin-  rule  would  be  more  dilHcult.  And  if  the 
guisli  what  l)elongcd  to  A  fVom  what  be-  intermixture  were  such  as  to  destroy  the 
longed  to  R,  tlie  whole  belongs  to  R,"  pro])erty,  the  whole  loss  should  fall  on 
said  :  "  Rut  ■  this  ride  only  applies  to  him  whose  carelessness,  or  folly,  or  mis- 
wrongful  (»r  fraudulent  intermixtures,  fortune  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
There  may  be  an  intentional  intcrming-  wliole."  See  Colwill  v.  Reeves,  2  Camp, 
ling,  and  yet  no  wrong  intended ;  as  57.'). 
wiiere  a  man  mixes  two  parcels  together,         {(j)  In  cases  where  a  party  has,  imder  a 
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*Thcre  are  strong  reasons,  and  authorities  of  much  weight,  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  that  special  damages  may  be  recovered  in 
this  action,  that  is,  damages  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
goods,  for  losses  or  expenses  directly  and  naturally  residing 
from  the  conversion  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  these  special  dam- 
ages should  be  specially  alleged  in  the  declaration.  (//) 


contract  with  the  owner,  increased  the 
value  of  goods  l)y  his  hibor  and  then  eon- 
verted  them  to  his  own  use,  tlie  vahie  of 
tlie  goods  before  the  hibor  has  been  ex- 
pended, lias  been  given  in  damages. 
Dresser  Manuf.  Co.  r.  Waterston,  3  Mete. 
9.  See  Green  r.  Farmer,  4  Burr.  2214. 
But  where  goods  iiave  Ijeen  wrongfully 
taken  and  their  value  increased  by  acces- 
sion, the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Year-Book, 

5  H.  7,  fol.  15,  is  that  the  owner  can  fol- 
low his  property  as  long  as  the  identity 
of  the  original  material  can  be  proved  ; 
but  if  tlie  nature  of  the  thing  lie  changed, 
as  grain  into  malt,  or  silver  into  money, 
so  that  the  original  material  cannot  be 
identified,  the  original  owner  loses  his 
propertv,  and  can  only  claim  damages 
for  the  article  as  originally  taken.  The 
first  part  of  tlie  rule  that  "the  owner  can 
follow  his  proiicrty  as  long  as  the  identity 
of  the  original  material  can  be  shown, 
and  take  it  without  remunerating  the 
wi'ongdoer  for  his  troulile,  has  often  been 
sanctioned.  Betts  v.  Lee,  5  Johns.  349  ; 
Curtis  V.  Groat,  6  id.  168  ;  Brown  v.  Sax, 
7  Cowen,  95 ;  Snyder  v.  Vaux,  2  Rawle, 
427  ;  Martin  i:  Porter,  5  M.  &  W.  351  ; 
Wood  V.  Morewood,  3  Q.  B.  440,  in  imtis. 
As  regards  the  first  jjart  of  the  rule,  no 
distinction  has  been  taken  in  any  of  the 
adjudications  between  a  case  where  the 
wrongful  taking  was  fraudulent  and  where 
it  was  liy  mistake.  But  as  regards  the 
second  part  of  the  rule,  in  the  late  case  of 
Silsbury  v.  McCoon,  3  Comst.  379,  a  ma- 
jorit}'  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  overruled 
two  previous  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,    in   the   same    case,    reported    in 

6  Hill,  425,  and  4  Denio,  332,  and  de- 
cided, after  a  very  aide  argument  of  the 
case,  that  a  u-ilfid  wrongdoer  can  acquire 
no  property  in  the  goods  of  another,  by 
any  change  whatsoever  wrought  in  them 
by  his  labor  or  skill,  provided  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  improved  article  was 
made  from  the  original  material ;  and 
consequently  it  was  lield,  that  the  title  to 
corn  was  not  changed  by  its  conversion 
into   whiskey.     The   second  part  of  the 


rule  in  the  Year-Books  was  said  to  have 
no  ap])lication  in  the  case  of  a  wilful 
wrongdoer.  But  where  the  improved 
pro])erty  was  not  changed  in  its  nature, 
so  that  it  could  be  reclaimed  by  the  origi- 
nal owner  in  all  cases,  no  distinction  was 
taken  between  the  rights  of  a  wrongdoer 
who  has  acted  with  a  fraudulent  purpose, 
and  one  who  has  acted  by  mistake.  Rug- 
rjles,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  court,  said :  "  So  long  as 
property  wrongfully  taken  retains  its 
original  form  and  substance,  or  may  be 
reduced  to  its  original  materials,  it  be- 
longs, according  to  the  admitted  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law,  to  the  original 
owner,  without  reference  to  the  degree  of 
improvement,  or  the  additional  value 
given  to  it  by  the  labor  of  the  wrongdoer. 
Nay  more,  this  rule  holds  good  against  an ' 
innocent  purchaser  from  the  ■\\Tongdoer, 
although  its  value  be  increased  an  hundred- 
fold by  the  labor  of  the  purchaser.  This  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  continuance 
of  the  original  ownership."  But  this  rigid 
rule  has  been  questioned  and  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  text  approved  by  several 
authorities.  Brown  r.  Sax,  7  Cowen, 
95,  per  Sutherland,  J. ;  Silsbury  i\  Mc- 
Coon, 4  Denio,  332,  337,  per  Branson,  J. 
See  Benjamin  v.  Benjamin,  15  Conn. 
347,  358. 

(/()  In.  Suydam  v.  Jenkins,  3  Sandf. 
614,  627,  Duer,  J.,  said  :  "  In  England, 
the  law  may  be  considered  as  settled,  that 
additional  damages,  if  laid  in  the  declara- 
tion, and  directly  resulting  from  the  wrong- 
ful act  of  the  defendant,  are  recoverable. 
(Davis  V.  Oswell,  7  Car.  &  P.  804  ;  Bod- 
ley  V.  Reynolds,  8  Q.  B.  779;  Rogers  v. 
Spence,  is  Law  Journal,  N.  S.  52.)  And 
an  early  decision  to  the  same  effect,  is 
found  in  our  own  re])orts.  (Shotwell  v. 
Wendover,  1  Johns.  65.)  It  is.tiiie,  that 
in  Brizsee  v.  Maybee,  (21  Wend.  144,) 
]\Ir.  J.  Cowen,  speaking  as  the  organ  of  the 
court,  seems  to  have  held  that  under  no 
circumstances  ought  the  jury  to  be  permit- 
ted to  find  special  damages  in  the  action 
of  trover;    aiid   the    Supreme    Court  of 
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If  the  plaintiff  claims  the  property  converted  merely  by  a  lien 
to  secure  a  debt,  he  recovers  only  the  amount  of  the  debt,  be- 
cause that  is  the  measure  of  his  interest,  if  the  defendant  have 
any^itle  or  interest  at  all.  (i)  But  if  the  defendant  be  *a  mere 
stranger,  the  plaintiff  has  a  title  to  the  whole,  as  against  him, 
and  recovers  the  whole  value,  (j)  Where  a  pledgee  tortiously 
withholds  the  pledge,  or  has  sold  it,  without  calling  on  the 
pledgor  to  redeem,  and  the  pledgor  bring  an  action  against  him, 
the  pledgee  may  have  the  amount  of  his  debt  deducted  or  re- 
couped in  the  assessment  of  damages,  (k) 

4.  In  the  Action  of  Replevin. 

By  the  action  of  replevin,  the  plaintiff,  having  taken  property 
which  he  calls  his  own,  seeks  to  establish  his  title  ;  and  the  de- 
fendant, denying  the  plaintiff's  title,  endeavors  to  establish  his 
own.  But,  incidental  to  these  questions  of  title,  are  those  of 
damages.  The  plaintiff  claims  compensation  for  the  wrong 
done  to  him,  in  taking  his  goods  and  compelling  him  to  resort 
to  this  process  to  recover  them.  The  defendant  claims  to  have 
his  goods  back  again,  and  also  damages  for  taking  them  by  this 


Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  given  its 
sanition  to  the  same  doctrine,  (Farmers' 
Bank  V.  Mc'Kee,  2  Penn.  St.  R.  318)  ;  but 
as  this  doctrine,  literally  understood,  in 
effect  denies  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  a 
full  indemnity,  however  certain  the  evi- 
dence of  his  loss,  the  lanf;uaf;e  of  the 
learned  judj^cs  ought  perha|)S  to  he  con- 
strued as  only  meaning  special  damages 
ought  never  to  be  allowed,  where,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  estimate  nuist 
be  uncertain  and  conjectural ;  and  the  doc- 
trine thus  explained  and  limited,  wc  are 
far  from  wishing  to  controvert." 

(/)  Hays  V.  Kiddie,!  Saiidf.  248 ;  In- 
gersoll  1'.  \'ni\  IJokkclin,  7  Cowcn,  67U  ; 
Sjjoor  r.  Holland,  8  Wend.  44.5;  Lloyd 
I'.  Goodwin,  12  Sm.  &  M.  22.'}  ;  Strong  v. 
Strong,  G  Ala.  34.'j  ;  Cameron  v.  Wynch, 
2  C.  &  K.  204.  In  Ilickok  ;;.  J5uck,  22 
Vt.  149,  the  defendant  leased  to  the  jdain- 
tiff  a  farm  for  one  year,  and  hy  the  con- 
tract was  to  providi^  a  lioise  for  the  plain- 
titT  to  use  upon  the;  farm  for  that  term. 
He  funiislied  the  horse,  but  took  liini  away 
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"and  sold  him  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  without  providing  another.  It  was 
held  that  the  plaintiff  acquired  a  special 
property  in  the  horse,  and  was  entitled  to 
recover  in  an  action  of  trover  damages  for 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  horse  during  the 
residue  of  the  term. 

(,/)  White  r.  Webb,  15  Conn.  302; 
Lyle  V.  Barker,  5  Binney,  457  ;  Schley  v. 
Lyon,  6  Geo.  530.  In  Heydon  &  Smith's 
case,  13  Coke's  R.  G7,  it  is  laid  down: 
"  So  is  the  better  opinion  in  11  H.  4,  23, 
that  he  who  hath  a  sjiecial  ])roperty  in 
goods,  shall  have  a  general  action  of  trcs- 
])ass  against  him  who  hath  the  general 
property,  and  upon  the  evidence  damages 
shall  be  mitigated;  but  clearly  the  bailee, 
or  he  who  hath  a  special  ]n-operty,' shall 
have  a  general  action  of  trespass  against  a 
stranger,  and  shall  rec()\erall  in  damages, 
because  that  he  is  chargeable  over."  These 
remarks  apply  as  well  to  trover  as  to  tres- 
j)ass. 

(A)  .Jarvis  v.  Rogers,  15  Mass.  389; 
Stearns  v.  Marsh,  4  Denio,  227. 
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process.  (/)  Wc  should  apply  here  the  same  principles  which 
have  been  already  stated  in  relation  to  trover;  each  party  may 
claim  complete  compensation,  and  no  more.  The  plaintitF  has 
the  goods,  and  if  he  succeeds  should  have  so  much  more  as  ho 
has.  lost,  or  the  defendant  has  gained,  or  might  well  have  gained 
by  the  taking  and  detention  of  them.  If  the  defendant  succeed, 
he  should  have,  beside  his  payment  for  a  return,  damages  to 
*cover  his  direct  loss  by  the  taking  and  detention,  (m)  Which- 
ever party  establishes  his  property  in  the  goods,  has  also  a  right 
to  have  made  good  to  him  by  damages,  any  deterioration  which 
they  may  have  suffered  while  wrongfully  in  the  hands  of  the 
other  party,  (n)  This  rule,  however,  is  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion, that  a  plaintiff  in  replevin  who  retains  the  articles  replevied 
until  judgment  in  the  suit,  cannot  claim  damages  for  any  de- 
preciation in  their  value,  during  that  period ;  because  he  migiit 
sell  them  immediately  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ascertain  their 
value,  for  which  alone  he  is  answerable  on  his  bond,  (o) 

It  has  been  held  that  an  action  on  the  replevin  bond  is  defeated 
by  the  destruction  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  plaintiff 
in  replevin,  by  the  act  of  God  before  the  judgment.  (/?)  But 
this  decision  has  been  much  doubted,  on  the  ground  that  if  one 
takes  property  from  its  true  owner,  if  it  be  destroyed  in  the  hands 
of  the  taker,  it  should  be  regarded  as  his  loss,  and  not  as  the 
loss  of  the  owner,  (q)  Such  would  doubtless  be  the  decision  if 
the  same  defence  were  attempted  against  an  action  of  trespass 
or  trover. 

The  question  as  to  the  time  when  the  value  of  the  goods 
should  be  taken,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  speaking  of  trover, 
may  also  arise  in  an  action  on  the  replevin  bond,  or  if  the  de- 
fendant prevails  in  the  original  suit;  and  we  think  it  must  be 
governed  by  the  principles  we  have  already  stated  as  applicable 
to  that  action,  (r) 

(/)  Bruce  v.  Learned,  4  Mass.  614,  617,  {n)  Rowley  v.  Gibbs,  14  Johns.  385. 
per  Parsons,  Ch.  J.  If  the  jury  find  the  (o)  Gordon  r.  Jenney,  16  Mass.  465. 
property  to  be  part  m  the  phiintiff,  and         (p)  Carpenter   v.    Stevens,    12  Wend, 

part  not,  each  party  is  entitled  to  damages  589. 

and  costs.     Powell  v.  Hinsdale,  5  Mass.         {q)  Suvdam  v.  Jenkins,  3  Sandf.  614, 

343.  643,  per  Duer,  J. 

(m)  Rowley  v.  Gibbs,  14  Johns.  385.         (r)  Supra,  note  (b).     The  value  of  the 

See  supra,  note  (6).  goods  at  the  time  of  the  service  of  the 
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In  an  action  upon  a  replevin  bond,  the  value  of  the  property, 
as  indorsed  upon  it,  is,  at  the  plaintiff's  election,  taken  as  its 
true  value,  (s) 

*If  the  writ,  in  replevin,  is  sued  out  maliciously,  it  has  been 
held  that  exemplary  damages  may  be  given  in  this  case,  as  for 
a  wanton  and  malicious  trespass,  [t)  But  in  an  action  on  a 
replevin  bond,  it  is  said  that  counsel  fees,  or  compensation  for 
attendance  at  court  in  the  replevin  suit,  cannot  be  recovered,  (w) 

If  one  of  the  parties  has  but  a  qualified  right  in  the  property, 
as  by  attachment  or  lien  to  secure  a  debt,  he  recovers  only  to 
the  extent  of  that  lien  or  interest,  unless  the  other  party  fails  to 
make  out  any  rightful  title  or  interest  whatever,  (y)  Nor  can 
the  defendant  recover  the  value  of  the  whole  property,  if,  after 
the  action  commenced,  he  repossessed  himself  of  a  part  of  it. 
Although  the  plaintiff  is  nonsuited  in  an  action  of  replevin,  he 
may  still  offer  testimony  to  prove  ownership  of  the  property  in 
himself,  upon  inquiry  into  the  right  of  the  defendant's  possession, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  defendant  has  sustained  no 
substantial  damage,  as  the  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty, (id)  This  action  being,  as  it  is  said,  in  substitution  of  the 
old  action  de  bonis  asportatis,  must  be  governed,  at  least  in  this 
respect,  by  the  rules  of  that  action,  (x) 

writof  replevin,  with  interest  until  tl>e  ren-  381.     Brizsee  v.  Maybce,  21  Wend.  144; 

dition  of  judgment,  is  held  to  he  the  ordi-  Cable  v.  Dakhi,  20  id.   172;  M'Cabe  v. 

nary  measure  of  damages  when  the  de-  Morehead,  1  W.  &  S.  516. 

'fendant  ])revails.     Brizsee  v.  Mayhce,  21  (m)  Davis  v.  Crow,  7  Blackf.  129. 

Wend.  144  ;  Mattoon  v.  Pearcc,  f2  Mass.  {v)   Scrugham  v.  Carter,  12  Wend.  131'; 

40G;  Barnes    v.    Bartlett,    15    Piek.    71;  Lloyd  f.  Goodwin,  12  8m.  &  M.  223.    In 

M'Cahc  V.   Morehead,  1    W.  &  S.    516;  Jennings  i'.  Johnson,  17  Ohio,  154,  it  was 

Caldwell  v.  West,  1  N.  J.  411,  422.  held  tliat  if  property  he  replevied  from  a 

(.s)  Middleton  v.  Bryan,  3  M.  &  S.  155  ;  sheriff  holding  it  under  execution,  and  the 

Huggeford  v.  Ford,  1 1  Pick.  223  ;  Parker  issue  he   found  for  the  defendant,  if  the 

t".  Siiiionds,   8  Mete.  205.     In  an  action  value  of  the  jiroperty  he  greater  than  the 

of  ili'lit  on  a  reitlevin   bond,  tlie  original  amount  of  the  execution,  the  rule  of  dam- 

plaiiitifls  having  failed  in  their  actioTi,  and  ages  is  the  amount  of  the  execution  with 

a  writ  of  restilwlioii  liaving  been  issued,  interest  thereon  ;  but  if  the  value  of  the 

by  virtue  of  wbi<h  ihe  defendant  demanded  property  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the 

the  gooils,  he  was  held  entitled  to  the  value  execution,  then  the  measure  of  damages 

of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  the  demand,  is  tlie  full  value  of  tlie  property. 

Swift  i'.  Barnes,  10  I'ick.  l'.)4.     See  also  (w)   Ilarman    i>.    (loodrich,    1    Greene, 

Howe  I'.   Ilandley,   2H   Maine,   241,    and  (Iowa,)  13.     See  also,  Wallace  v.  Clark, 

Suvilam  r.  Jenkins,  3  Sandf.  614,  645,  per  7  Blackf.  298. 

Duir,  J.  (x)  De  Witt  V.  Morris,  13  Wend.  496. 

{t)  M'Donald  v.  Scaifc,  11  Penn.  St. 
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5.   Where  a   Vendee  sues  a   Vendor. 

If  a  vendee,  to  whom  the  vendor  has  not  delivered  the  articles 
sold  agreeably  to  his  contract,  brings  an  action  for  the  breach, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  sustained  no  loss  unless  the  articles 
have  risen  in  value.  He  could  not  maintain  his  action  without 
tendering  the  price,  and  if  the  articles  would  bring  no  more  than 
this,  he  would  gain  nothing  if  they  were  delivered  to  hiin,  and 
loses  nothing  if  they  are  withheld.  *But  although  they  may 
have  gained  nothing  in  value  up  to  the  time  when  they  should 
have  been  delivered,  they  may  have  gained  greatly  since,  and 
it  is  precisely  for  the  loss  of  this  gain  that  the  vendee  demands 
compensation.  A  distinction  is  made  here,  by  some  authorities, 
which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  rest  upon  perfectly  satisfactory 
and  conclusive  reasons.  It  is  said  that  if  the  vendee  bought  on 
credit,  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  or  at 
the  time  when  delivery  was  due,  should  be  taken  as  the  meas- 
ure of  damages.  But  if  he  paid  the  price  down,  or  in  advance, 
then  he  is  entitled  not  only  to  their  increase  in  value  at  the 
time  he  brings  his  action,  but  to  any  increase  which  may  have 
taken  place  at  any  intermediate  period  between  the  purchase 
and  the  action,  even  if  the  value  had  fallen  again  before  the 
action.  (//)  But  if  compensation  is  to  be  the  measure,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  very  good  reason  for  this  difference.     It 


(i/)  Shepherd  v.  Hampton,  3  Wheat. 
200;  Mcirshdl,  C.J.  :  "  The  onh' question 
is,  whether  the  price  of  the  article  at  the 
time  of  the  breach  of  the  contract,  or  at 
any  subsequent  time  before  suit  brought, 
constitutes  the  proper  iiile  of  damages  in 
this  case.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
court  is,  that  the  price  of  the  article  at  the 
time  it  was  to  be  delivered,  is  the  measure 
of  damages.  For  myself  only,  I  can  say 
that  I  should  not  think  the  will  would  ap- 
ply to  a  case  where  advances  of  money 
had  been  made  by  the  purchaser  under  the 
contract."  This  distinction  was  adopted 
in  Chirk  v.  Pinncy,  7  Cowen,  681,  with 
the  qualification  that  in  order  to  recover 
the  highest  price  between  the  period  for 
delivery  and  the  day  of  trial,  the  suit  must 
be    brought   witliiu    a    reasonable   time. 


Davis  V.  Shields,  24  Wend.  322.  In  suits 
on  bonds  for  the  replacement  of  stock,  the 
higher  value  thereof  on  the  day  of  trial 
has  been  allowed  as  the  measure  of  dam- 
ages. Shepherd  v.  Johnson,  2  East,  211  ; 
M'Arthur  v.  Seaforth,  2  Taunt.  257  ;  Har- 
rison V.  Harrison,  1  C.  &P.  412  ;  Downes 
V.  Back,  1  Stark.  318.  See  Tempest  v. 
Kilner,  3  C.  B.  249.  But  the  authority 
of  these  cases  in  this  country  is  very  doubt- 
ful;  Wells  V.  Abcrnethy,  5  Conn.  227, 
per  Ilosmer,  C.  J. ;  Gray  r.  The  Portland 
Bank,  3  Mass.  390  ;  Suydam  r.  Jenkins, 
3  Sandf.  632-636.  They  have,  however, 
been  recently  ajiproved  in  Connecticut. 
West  V.  Pritchard,  19  Conn.  212.  See 
Com.  Bank  of  Buffalo  v.  Koitright,  22 
Wend.  348  ;  Wilson  v.  Little,  2  Comst. 
443. 
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may  indeed  be  said,  that  one  who  buys  not  only  on  credit,  bat 
without  any  definite  period  of  payment,  and  who  acquires  a 
right  to  the  goods  only  by  tendering  the  price,  and  makes  this 
tender  only  when  he  brings  the  action,  necessarily  fixes  that 
time  as  the  time  of  the  purchase,  of  the  delivery,  and  of  the 
standard  of  value,  (z)  But  if  one  buys  to-day,  the  goods  to  be 
delivered  to-day,  and  the  price  is  to  be  paid  in  three  months, 
and  the  goods  are  withheld  without  sufficient  cause,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  clear  and  *convincing  reasoii  for  giving  him 
a  compensation  different  from  that  to  which  he  would  be  entitled 
as  damages,  if  he  paid  the  price  down,  (a)  We  have  consid- 
ered a  similar  question, —  as  to  the  time  when  the  value  of 
property  is  to  be  taken, — repeatedly,  because  different  principles 
have  been  applied  to  it  in  different  actions.  But  we  doubt  if 
this  be  wise  or  just.  If  we  adhere  to  the  simple  rule  of  com- 
pensation, we  should  say,  that  in  every  action  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  wrongful  detention  of  personal  property,  the  plaintiff 
should  recover  full  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all  that  he  might 
fairly  have  gained  during  the  whole  period  of  the  defendant's 
misappropriation  ;  and  the  defendant  should  be  supposed  to 
have  made  his  wrongful  act  as  profitable  to  himself  as  the  mar- 


(z)  Siiydam  v.  Jenkins,  3  Sandf.  639. 

(a)  This  distinction  has,  in  sonic  cases, 
been  overrnlcd,  and  tlie  value  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  and  place  of  the  promised 
delivery  taken  as  the  measure  of  damages, 
without  refercTice  to  the  previous  payment 
of  the  consideration.  Sinethurst  r.  Wool- 
.eton,  5  W.  &  S.  lOG;  Smith  i\  Dunlap, 
12  Illinois,  184  ;  Husli  v.  Canticld,  2  Conn. 
485;  Wells  v.  Abernethy,  5  id.  222; 
Vanco  V.  Tonmc,  13  Lou.  22.'3 ;  Sarj^ent 
V.  The  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  8  Tick.  90 ; 
(Startup  V.  Cortaz/.i,  2  C.  M.  &  H.  16.5. 
Wlicri^  the  jiricc  has  not  hccn  paid  l)y  the 
veiid<(',  the  authorities  <^cncrally  aiijree  ; 
some  of  tii'Tu  not  noticing-  the  distinction 
wc  have  mcniioncd,  that  the  ditference 
between  tlie  market  vahic  of  tlie  goods  at 
the  time  of  tji<«  promised  delivery,  and  the 
contract  |)ri(C,  is  iIki  measure  of  damages. 
Leigli  V.  I'atcrson,  8  Taunt.  .')40  ;  (iains- 
forrl  r.  Carroll,  2  H.  &  C.  624;  IVterson 
r.  Avrc,  24  K.  L.  &-  10.  382  ;  I'.oorman  r. 
^asll,  9  H.  &  C.  145;  Shaw  r.  Holland, 
15  M.  &  W.  136  ;  Douglass  v.  M'AUistur, 
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3  Cranch,  S.  C.  298 ;  S.  C.  1  Cranch,  C. 
C.  241  ;  Gilpins  v.  Consequa,  Peters,  C. 
C.  85  ;  Dey  v.  Dox,  9  Wend.  129  ;  Beals 
V.  Terry,  2  Sandf.  127;  Clark  v.  Dales, 
20  Barli.  42  ;  Dana  v.  Fiedler,  2  Kcrnan, 
40;  Tobin  y.  Post,  3  Cal.  373;  Shaw'u. 
Nudd,  8  Pick.  9  ;  Swift  v.  Barnes,  16  id. 
194;  Smith  v.  Berry,  18  Maine,  122; 
Marchhesseau  v.  ChatTee,  4  La.  Ann.  R. 
24.  There  arc  cases  wliich  hold  that  in 
trover  the  highest  value  of  the  goods  at 
any  intermediate  jieriod  between  the  con- 
vei'sion  and  the  trial  is  the  measure  of 
damages.  West  r.  Wentworth,  3  Cowen, 
82  ;  (ireening  r.  Wilkinson,  1  C.  &  P.  625. 
See  Fisher  v.  Prince,  3  liurr.  1363  ;  Whit- 
ten  V.  Fuller,  2  Bl.  902.  In  detinue,  for 
railway  scrip,  the  measure  of  damages  was 
held  to  be  the  dilfcrence  between  its  value 
when  demanded  and  its  depreciated  value 
when  delivereil  up.  Williams  c.  Archer, 
5  C.  B.  318  ;  S.  C.  2  C.  &  K.  26;  Tem- 
pest V.  Kuiner,  3  C.  H.  249.  See  Com. 
Hank  of  Buffalo  v.  Kortright,  22  Wend. 
348  ;  Wilson  v.  Little,  2  Comst,  443. 
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ket  at  any  time  permitted, —  excepting,  perhaps,  accidental  and 
momentary  inflations,  —  and  should  be  compelled  to  give  over 
this  profit  to  the  plaintifl".  And  it  will  be  seen  in  our  notes, 
that  we  have  recent  authority  for  this  general  rule,  (b) 

*In  determining  what  is  the  market  value  of  property  at  any 
particular  time,  the  jury  may  sometimes  take  a  wide  range  ;  for 
this  is  not  always  ascertainable  by  precise  facts,  but  must 
sometimes  rest  on  opinion  ;  (c)  and  it  would  seem  that  neither 
party  ought  to  gain  or  lose  by  a  mere  fancy  price,  or  an  inflated 
and  accidental  value  suddenly  put  in  force  by  some  speculative 
movement,  and  as  suddenly  passing  away,  (d)  The  question 
of  measurement  of  damages  by  a  market  value  is  peculiarly 
one  for  the  jury.  But  a  court  would  not  willingly  permit  them 
to  take  any  extreme  of  valuation,  whether  high  or  low,  which 
contradicted  existing  facts,  and  rested  only  on  a  merely  specu- 
lative opinion  of  a  future  want  or  excess.  The  plaintiff  should 
not  be  permitted  to  make  &  profit  by  the  breach  of  his  contract, 
which  he  could  not  have  naturally  expected  to  make  by  its 
performance  ;  nor  should  he  be  subjected  to  a  loss,  and  the 
defendant  be  permitted  to  make  a  saving,  on  a  merely  specula- 
tive possibility.  The  inquiry  always  should  be,  what  was  the 
value  of  the  thing  at  that  time,  taking  into  consideration  all 
proved  facts  of  price  and  sale,  and  all  rational  and  distinct 
probabilities,  and  nothing  more,  (e) 

(b)  Sixydam  r.  Jenkins,  3  Sandf.  614.  would  have  been  received  if  the  party  had 

See  supra,  note  (/)).     Dunlop  v.  Higgins,  performed  his  contract.     No  other  rule  is 

1  House  of  Lords  Cas.  381,  40.3,  12  Jur.  reconcilable    with  justice,    nor  with  the 

295.     Lord  Chancellor  Cofte/z/wm  ;  "Sup-  duty  which  the   jury  had   to  perform  — 

pose,  for  instance,  a  party  who  has  agreed  that  of  deciding  the  amount  of  damage 

to  purchase  2,000  tons  of  ])ig  iron,  on  a  which  tlie  party  had  sutfercd  by  the  breach 

particular  day,  luis  iiimself  entered  into  a  of  his  contract."     But  in  trover,  for  goods 

contrai't   with   somebody  else,    condition  sold,  it  was  held  in  Massachusetts  that  the 

for  tlie  suppU'  of  2,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  rule  of  damages  is  their  value  at  the  time 

to    be    delivered   on    that    day,   and  that  of    the    conversion,    notwitiistanding    the 

he,  not  being  able   to  obtain  tliose  2,000  vendor  has  resold  them  at  an  advanced 

tons  of  pig  iron  on  that  particular  day,  price  before  the  trial ;  Kennedy  v.  Wliit- 

loses  the  benefit  arising  from  that  contract,  well,  4  Pick.  466.    See  Hanna  i'.  Harter, 

If  pig  iron  had  only  risen  a  shilling  a  ton  2  Pike,  (Ark.)  397,  where   in   an  action 

in  tlie  market,  but  the  pursuers  had  lost  against  a  vendor  for  refusing  to  complete 

1,000/.   upon  a   contract  with  a   railway  a  contract  of  sale,  it  was  held  that  the  sum 

compau}',  in  my  opinion  they  ought  not  at  which  he  resold  the  article  does  not 

only  to  recover  the  damage  which  would  estalilish  its  market  value, 

have  arisen  if  they  had  gone  into  the  mar-  (c)  Joy  v.  Hopkins,  5  Uenio,  84.     . 

ket  and  bought  "the  pig  iron  at  that  in-  (d)  Younger?;.  Givens,  6  Dana,  1. 

creased  price,  but  also  that  profit  which  (e)  Blydenburgh  v.  Welsh,  1  Baldwin, 
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*If  the  vendee  objects  that  the  articles  are  not  such  as  he 
bargained  for,  he  may  rescind  the  contract  as  a  whole,  but  as 
we  have  seen,  not  as  to  a  part.  If,  therefore,  he  has  received  a 
part  of  the  goods,  he  cannot  retain  them  and  have  damages  on 
the  non-delivery  of  the  whole  ;  nor  can  he  require  the  delivery 
of  the  residue,  after  he  has  ascertained  their  quality,  and  then 
have  his  claim  for  damages,  for  their  inferiority.  (/) 

6.    Where  a  Vendor  sues  a   Vendee. 

If  a  vendor  sues  the  vendee,  he  demands,  by  way  of  damages, 
the  price  the  vendee  should  have  paid.  Usually  this  is  fixed 
by  the  parties  ;  if  not,  it  may  be  fixed  by  subsequent  facts,  as 


331,  340.  Per  Hopkinson,  J.  :  "It  is  the 
price  —  tlie  market  price  of  tlie  article  that 
is  to  funiish  the  measure  of  damages. 
Now  what  is  the  price  of  a  thing,  partic- 
ularly the  market  price  ?  We  consider  it 
to  be  the  value  —  the  rate  at  which  the 
thing  is  sold.  To  make  a  mai-ket,  there 
must  1)0  buying,  and  selling,  purchase  and 
sale.  If  the  owner  of  an  article  holds  it 
at  a  price  which  nobody  will  give  for  it, 
can  that  be  said  to  be  its  market  value  ? 
Men  sometimes  put  fantastical  prices  upon 
their  property.  For  reasons  personal  and 
peculiar,  they  rate  it  much  alcove  what 
any  one  would  give  for  it.  Is  that  its 
value  ?  Further,  the  holders  of  an  article, 
as  hour,  for  instance,  under  a  false  rumor, 
which  if  true  would  augment  its  value, 
may  sus])end  their  sales  and  put  a  price 
upon  it,  not  according  to  its  value  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  market,  or  the  actual 
circumstances  which  affect  the  market,  but 
according  to  what,  in  their  opinion,  will 
be  its  market  jtrice  or  value,  provided  the 
rumor  shall  prove  to  be  true.  In  such  a 
case,  it  is  clear  that  the  askjjjg  price  is  not 
the  worth  of  the  tiling  on  the  given  day,  but 
what  il  is  siiiijiosed  it  will  be  wortli  on  a 
future  day,  if  the  c<jntingency  shall  hap- 
pen which  is  to  give  it  this  additiotial 
value.  To  take  such  a  price  as  a  rule  of 
damages  is  to  make  a  defendant  \n\y  what 
never  in  truth  was  th(r  value  of  the  article, 
and  to  give  the  plaintilV  a  ])ro(it,  by  a 
breach  of  the  contract,  which  he  never 
could  have  made  bv  its  peiibnnancc." 
Sec  Smith  v.  (jlrillilb,  3  Jlill,  3.'53 ; 
Younger  v.  Givcns,  6  Dana,  1.    Fvideiico 
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of  value  at  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  of  delivery  may  be  admitted  to  show 
the  value  at  that  place.  But  where  the 
evidence  is  clear  and  explicit  as  to  the 
value  at  that  place,  such  value  must  con- 
trol, no  matter  what  the  value  is  at  other 
places.  Gregory  v.  McDowel,  8  Wend. 
435. 

{/)  Shields  v.  Pettee,  2  Sandf.  262. 
The  defendants  jnirchiised  of  the  plaintiffs 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  pig  u-on.  No. 
1,  to  arrive  in  the  ship  Siddons.  The 
iron  which  arrived  was  not  of  that  quality, 
and  for  that  reason  the  defendants,  after 
receiving  a  part,  refused  to  receive  the 
remainder,  or  pay  the  contract  price  for 
the  part  already  received.  In  the  mean 
time  the  market  price  had  risen,  so  that 
iron  of  the  quality  delivered  was  worth 
two  or  three  dollars  per  ton  more  than  the 
contract  price.  This  action  was  brought 
for  the  value  of  the  iron  delivered.  Oak- 
Ifij,  C.  J.,  said  :  "Assuming  the  contract 
to  be  obligatoiy,  the  defendants,  on  find- 
ing the  iron  they  were  receiving  was  not 
No.  1,  were  at  liberty  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive it  as  a  fulfilment  of  their  jiurcbase,  or 
they  could  have  rejiudiated  the  delivery 
and  brought  their  action  for  damages. 
But  they  could  not  do  both.  They  had 
no  riglit  to  receive  a  jiart  of  the  goods,  re- 
tain such  part,  and  refuse  to  receive  the 
residue."  Accordingly  it  was  held  that 
the  defendants  could  not  recoup  damages 
for  the  iioti-l'iillibiu'nt  of  the  contract  by 
the  plaintills,  but  that  they  were  bound  to 
j)ay  the  market  price  of  the  iron  delivered. 
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by  a  bond  fide  sale  by  the  vendee,  {g)  If  not,  then  a  fair  price 
must  be  given,  as  ascertained  by  testimony.  If  the  goods  re- 
main in  the  vendor's  hands,  it  may  be  said  that  now  all  his 
damage  is  the  difference  between  their  value  and  the  price  to 
be  paid;  which  maybe  nothing.  This  would  be  true  if  the 
vendor  chose  to  consider  the  articles  as  his  own,  or  if  the  law 
obliged  him  to  consider  them  as  his  *own.  {h)  But  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  law  lays  upon  him  any  such  obligation.  He  may 
consider  them  as  his  own,  if  there  has  been  no  delivery  ;  or  he 
may  consider  them  as  the  vendee's,  and  sell  them,  with  due 
precaution,  to  satisfy  his  lien  on  them  for  the  price,  and  then 
he  may  sue  and  recover  only  for  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
price  ;  or  he  may  consider  them  as  the  property  of  the  vendee, 
subject  to  his  call  or  order,  and  then  he  recovers  the  whole  of 
the  price  which  the  vendee  should  pay.  (t)      As  the  action,  in 


(g)  In  Greene  v.  Bateman,  2  Wood.  & 
M.  359,  there  was  sueh  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  price  that  no  express  con- 
tract couhi  be  proved.  But  the  vendee 
havinjT  oft'cred  to  return  the  goods,  and 
the  offer  liaving  been  declined,  soUl  them. 
It  was  held,  in  an  action  of  assumpsit, 
that  ]ie  must  be  treated  as  the  trustee  of 
the  vendor,  selling  on  his  account  and  for 
his  benefit,  and  liable  to  the  vendor  for 
the  price  received,  deducting  compensa- 
tion for  his  services. 

(A)  Stanton  v.  Small,  .3  Sandf.  230; 
McNaughter  v.  Cassally,  4  McLean,  530  ; 
Whitmore  v.  Coats,  14  Mis.  9  ;  Thompson 
D.Alger,  12  Mete.  428;  Girard  v.  Tag- 
gart,  5  S.  &  R.  19.  In  Allen  v.  Jarvis, 
20  Conn.  38,  the  defendant  contracted 
with  tlie  plaintiff  to  manufacture  a  number 
of  surgical  instruments,  of  which  the  de- 
fendant was  patentee.  After  they  were 
finished,  the  defendant  refused  to  accept 
them.  Tiie  plaintiff  recovered  the  full 
price  agreed  upon,  on  tlie  ground  that  the 
instruments  were  of  no  value  to  him. 
Storrs,  J.,  said  :  "  The  rule  of  damages, 
in  an  action  for  the  non-acceptance  of 
property  sold  or  contracted  for,  is  the 
amount  of  actual  injury  sustained  l»y  the 
plaintiff,  in  consequence  of  such  non- 
acceptance.  This  is  ordinarily  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid 
for  it,  and  its  value,  where  such  price  ex- 
ceeds the  value.  If  it  is  worth  that  price 
the  damages  are  only  nominal.  But  there 
may  be  cases  where  the  property  is  utterly 


worthless  in  the  hands  of  tlie  plaintiff,  and 
tliere  the  wliole  price  agreed  to  l)e  jjaid 
should  be  recovered.  The  present  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  case  of  this  description.  The 
articles  contracted  for  were  those  for  the 
exclusive  right  of  making  and  vending 
which  the  defendant  has  obtained  a  patent. 
They  could  not  be  lawfully  sold  liy  the 
plaintiffs,  and  were,  therefore,  worthless  to 
them."  Where  the  vendee  gives  notice  be- 
fore the  day  of  delivery  that  he  will  not  ac- 
cept the  goods,  the  measure  of  damages  in 
an  action  against  him  by  the  vendor,  is  till 
the  difference  between  the  contract  price 
and  the  market  price,  when  they  should 
have  been  delivered,  and  he  cannot  have 
them  a.ssessed  at  the  market  value  of  the 
goods  at  the  time  when  the  notice  was 
given.  Phillpotts  v.  Evans, 5  M.  &  W.  475. 
(0  Sands  v.  Tavlor,  5  Johns.  395 ; 
Langfort  v.  Tiler,  f  Salk.  113  ;  6  Mod. 
162;  Jones  v.  Marsh,  22  Vt.  144  ;  Wilson 
V.  Broom,  6  La.  Ann.  R.  381  ;  GaskcU  v. 
Morris,  7  W.  &  S.  92  ;  Boorman  r.  Nash, 
9  B.  &  C.  145.  In  Sands  v.  Taylor,nhe 
defendants  purchased  of  the  jjlaintiffs  a 
cargo  of  wheat.  After  accepting  a  part 
they  refused  to  accept  the  remainder. 
After  giving  notice  to  the  defendants  .the 
plaintitis  sold  the  wheat  in  tlieir  liands  at 
auction.  Van  Ness,  J.,  said  :  "  Nothing, 
therefore,  is  more  reasonable,  than  tliat 
the  plaintiffs,  who  were  not  bound  to  store 
or  purchase  the  wheat,  should  l)e  per- 
mitted to  sell  it,  at  the  best  price  that 
could  be  obtained.     The  defendants  have 
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either  case,  proceeds  upon  the  breach  of  the  contract  by  the 
vendee,  it  seems  reasonable  that  this  election  should  be  given 
to  the  vendor,  and  no  part  of  it  to  the  vendee.  But  if  the  ven- 
dor has  not  the  goods  himself,  but  contracts  with  a  third  party 
for  them,  it  is  said,  (but  not,  as  we  think,  for  good  reasons,)  that 
he  now  recovers  only  the  difference  between  the  market  value 
and  the  contract  price.  But  if  his  contract  to  buy  was  *abso- 
lute  and  obligatory,  and  he  had  the  goods  in  his  control,  so  that 
his  vendee  might  have  them  on  demand,  it  might  not  be  easy 
to  discriminate  this  case  from  the  other,  on  principle,  (j) 


no  right  to  complain.  Had  they  taken 
the  wheat,  as  they  ought  to  have  clone,  a 
sale  by  the  plaintiff's  would  not  have  been 
necessary.  The  recovery  here  is  only  for 
the  diffei-ence  between  the  net  pi-oceeds  of 
that  sale,  and  the  price  agreed  upon  in 
the  original  contract."  Beraent  v.  Smith, 
15  Wend.  493;  Graham  v.  Jackson,  14 
East,  498.  In  Bement  v.  Smith,  the  plain- 
tiff built  a  carriage  for  the  defendant,  ac- 
cording to  an  agreement,  tendered  it  to 
him,  and  on  his  refusal  to  accept  it,  de- 
posited it  with  a  third  person  on  his  ac- 
count, giving  the  defendant  notice  of  the 
deposit,  and  brought  an  action  of  assump- 
sit. It  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  en- 
titled to  recover  the  price  agreed  upon. 
But  in  Laird  v.  Pim,  7  M.  &  W.  474,  478, 
Parke,  B.,  said  :  "  A  party  cannot  re- 
cover the  full  value  of  a  chattel,  unless 
under  circumstances  which  import  that 
the  property  has  passed  to  the  defendant, 
as  in  the  case  of  goods  sold  and  delivered, 
where  they  have  been  absolutely  parted 
with,  and  cannot  be  sold  again."  Sec 
also,  Dunlop  v.  Grotc,  2  C.  &  K.  153;' 
Thompson  v.  Alger,  12  Mete.  428,  443. 
In  tliis  last  case,  the  contract  was  for  the 
purchase  of  railroad  shares,  and  they  had 
already  been  transferred  to  the  vendee,  on 
the  books  of  the  company,  and  he  refused, 
after  tlie  transfer,  to  receive  them ;  the 
vcmlor  was  held  entitled  to  recover  the 
contract  price ;  but  the  court  were  of 
o[)inioM  that  if  the  refusal  had  ])receded 
the  transR'r,  the  difference  between  the 
agrceii  price;  and  the  market  value  on  the 
day  of  delivery  would  have  been  the 
jncrasure  of  liamages.  Thompson  v.  Al- 
ger, 12  Mete.  428.  Deireii,  J.:  "The 
liiniiitifl'  is  entitlt'il  to  recover  the  whole 
amoMTit  stipulate*!  to  be  paid  for  the  stock. 
The  argument  tigainst  such  recovery  is, 
that  this  stoik  wii.s  never  accc|)ted  by  the 
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defendant ;  that  this,  at  most,  was  a  mere 
contract  to  purchase ;  and  that  the  de- 
fendant, having  repudiated  it,  is  only  lia^ 
ble  to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
agreed  price  and  the  market  value  of  the 
stock  on  the  day  of  the  delivery.  Such 
w^ould  be  the  general  rule  as  to  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  personal  property ;  and  such 
rule  would  do  entire  justice  to  the  vendor. 
He  would  retain  the  property  as  fully  in 
his  hands  as  before,  and  a  payment  of  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and 
that  stipulated  would  fully  indemnify  him. 
Such  would  have  been  the  rule  in  this 
case,  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  change 
the  relations  of  the  parties.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  defendant  had  repudiated  the 
contract,  before  any  transfer  of  stock  to 
him  had  been  made  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation,  it  might  properly  have  ap- 
plied here.  But  this  is  a  case  of  some- 
what peculiar  character,  in  this  respect. 
The  contract  of  the  vendor  to  sell  to  the 
defendant  one  himdred  and  eighty  shares 
of  railroad  stock  required  a  previous 
transfer  of  the  shares  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation.  This,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  was  a  jirevious  act ;  and  when 
done,  it  passed  the  property  on  the  books 
of  the  comi)any  to  the  defendant." 

(  /)  For  this  distinction,  see  Sedgwick 
on  Damages,  p.  283,  citing  Stanton  v. 
Small,  3  Sandf.  230;  McNaughter  ?;. 
Cassally,  4  McLean,  530.  But  we  think 
this  distinction  is  without  foundation. 
The  circumstance,  in  the  first  case,  that 
the  goods  were  not  in  the  possession  of 
the  vendor,  l)nt  oidy  contracted  for,  was 
not  alluded  to  by  the  court  in  assessing 
damages.  'i'lie  plaintiff"  only  claimed 
what  the  court  allowed.  The  cases  seem 
to  show  that  a  vendor  may,  on  default  of 
vendee,  not  only  elect  to  resell  and  charge 
the  vendee  for  the  loss  on  the  resale,  or 
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If  the  goods  are  sold  on  credit,  that  is,  if  it  is  a  part  of  the 
contract  of  sale,  that  payment  shall  be  made  at  a  future  day, 
there  can,  of  course,  be  no  suit  for  the  price  until  that  day. 
But  if  it  is  also  a  part  of  the  contract  that  a  note  or  bill  of 
exchange  shall  be  given  immediately,  which  is  to  be  payable  on 
that  future  day,  if  this  be  not  given  an  action  can  at  *once  be 
maintained  for  it;  not  only  because  it  is  a  separate  promise, 
but-  because,  by  the  practice  of  merchants,  this  note  or  bill 
might  be  made,  by  the  vendor's  getting  it  discounted,  the  means 
of  present  payment,  (k) 

If  the  sale  was  with  warranty,  and  an  action  is  brought  on  a 
breach  of  the  warranty,  if  the  vendee  may  not  rescind  the  con- 
tract and  return  the  goods, —  a  question  we  have  considered 
elsewhere,  (/)  —  he  can  have  no  other  compensation  than  that 
which  would  make  up  the  difference  between  what  the  goods 
are  and  what  they  ought  to  be.  Nor  is  the  price  paid  for  the 
article  any  thing  more  than  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  value 
which  it  should  have  had,  if  it  is  even  so  much.  The  jury  can- 
not assume  that  the  warrantor  only  agreed  that  the  thing  pur- 
chased should  be  worth  what  was  given  for  it,  because  the  pur- 
chaser may  have  been  induced  by  the  low  price  to  make  the 
purchase.  He  has  a  right  to  have  just  such  goods  as  the 
vendor  agreed  to  sell,  and  compensation  for  the  whole  differ- 
ence by  which  they  fall  short  of  this,  without  reference  to  the 
price  paid  for  the  goods,  (m)  He  may  *also  recover  for  the  con- 
sue  for  tlic  contract  price  considering  the  580;  Worthy  ?•.  Patterson,  20  Ala.  172; 
goods  as  the  vendee's  ;  but  may  also  elect  Slaughter  v.  McKae,  3  La.  Ann.  R.  453  ; 
to  consider  them  as  his  own,  the  contract  Thornton  v.  Thompson,  4  Grattan,  121  ; 
being  rescinded,  and  sue  for  the  special  Voorhees  v.  Earl,  2  Hill,  288  ;  Freeman 
damage ;  i.  e.  the  dirt'erence  between  the  v.  Clute,  3  Barb.  424 ;  Comstock  v.  Hutch- 
market  value  and  the  agreed  price.  inson,  10  id.  211.  In  Caiy  i'.  Grumau,  4 
(k)  Hanna  v.  Mills,  21  AVend.  90;  Hill,  625,  the  action  was  for  a  breach  of 
Einehart  v.  Olwine,  5  W.  &  S.  157;  a  warranty,  in  the  sale  of  a  horse.  The 
Hutchinson  v.  Reid,  3  Camp.  329.  See  measure  of  damages  was  held  to  be  the 
also,  Mussen  v.  Price,  4  East,  147  ;  Dut-  difference  between  what  would  have  been 
ton  V.  Solomonson,  3  B.  &  P.  582.  In  its  value  as  a  sound  horse  and  its  value 
the  action  for  not  giving  the  note,  the  with  the  defects.  Cowen,  J.,  said :  "  The 
measure  of  damages  is  the  full  price  of  the  rule  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  agreed  price 
goods.  Hanna  v.  Mills ;  Rineiiart  v.  01-  is  strong  evidence  of  the  actual  value ; 
wine.  -  and  this  should  never  be  departed  from, 
(/)  Vol.  1,  p.  474.  unless  it  be  clear  that  such  value  was  more 
{m)  Clare  v.  Maynard,  7  C.  &  P.  741,  6  or  less  than  the  sum  at  which  the  i)arties 
A.  &  E.  519,  note;  Curtis  v.  Hannay,  3  fixed  it.  It  is  sometimes  the  value  of  the 
Esp.  82;  Woodward  v.  Thatcher,  21*  Vt.     article  as  between  them,  rather  than  its 
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sequential  injury  he  has  sustained  by  reason  of  the  breach  of 
warranty,  if  it  were  the  immediate,  direct,  and  natural  conse- 
quence, but  not  otherwise,  (n)  Thus,  if  goods  are  warranted 
fit  for  a  particular  purpose,  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  recover, 
in  his  action  for  breach  of  the  warranty,  what  they  would  have 
been  worth  to  him  if  they  had  conformed  to  the  warranty,  (o) 

• 

7.    Whether  Expenses  may  be  inclnded  in  Damages. 

A  question  sometimes  occurs  in  these  cases,  and  also  in 
many  other  actions  where  damages  are  demanded,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  w^hich  cannot  always  be  answered  by  direct 
and  unquestioned  authority.  It  is,  whether  the  plaintiff  may 
include  in  his  damages  the  expenses  of  litigation.  Thus,  if  one 
sells  a  horse  with  warranty,  and  the  buyer  is  notified  by  a  third 
party  that  the  horse  is  his,  and  requested  to  deliver  it  to  him, 
and  this  the  buyer  refuses  to  do,  and  defends  against  an  action 
in  which  this  third  person  succeeds  in  proving  the  horse  to  be 
his  property  ;  and  then  the  buyer  resorts  to  the  seller  on  his 
warranty,  can  he  now  claim  from  him  the  expenses  of  his  un- 


general  worth,  that  is  primarily  to  be 
looked  to ;  a  vahxe  which  very  likely  de- 
pended on  considerations  which  they  alone 
could  appreciate.  Things  are,  however, 
very  often  purchased  on  account  of  their 
cheapness.  In  the  common  language  of 
vcTidors,  they  are  offered  at  a  great  lar- 
gain,  and  when  taken  at  that  offer  on  a 
warranty,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press intention  of  the  parties,  and  perhaps 
defeat  this  warranty  altogether,  should  the 
price  be  made  the  inflexible  standard  of 
value.  A  man  sells  a  bin  of  wheat  at  tifty 
cents  per  bushel,  w;u-rantcd  to  be  of  good 
quality.  It  is  worth  one  dollar  if  the 
warranty  be  true  ;  i)ut  it  turns  out  to  be 
SO  foul  tiiat  it  is  worth  no  more  than  sev- 
enty-five cents  ))er  bushel.  The  purchaser 
is  as  much  entitled  to  his  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel  in  damages  as  he  woidd  have 
been  by  paying  bis  dollar,  or  if  lie  had 
given  two  dollars  per  liusliel  be  could  re- 
cover no  more."  The  measure  of  dam- 
ages wiis  once  held  to  be  the  diilerencc  be- 
tween the  jirice,  |)aid  and  the  value  of  tho 
article  with  defec'ts.     Caswell  o.  Coarc,  I 
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Taunt.  566.  The  measure  of  damages  in 
an  action  brought  for  a  breach  of  an  im- 
plied warranty  of  title,  in  the  sale  of  a 
horse,  is  the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser 
with  interest  thereon  and  the  cost  recov- 
ered of  him  or  his  vendee,  in  a  suit  brought 
by  the  actual  owner.  Armstrong  v.  Percy, 
,5  Wend.  535.  In  Coolidge  u.  Brigham,  1 
Mete.  547,  where  the  indorsements  on  a 
promissory  note  warranted  genuine  proved 
to  be  forged,  it  was  held,  that  the  measure 
of  (hunages  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  the  note  and  its  actual 
value,  whatever  that  may  be. 

(n)  In  an  action  for  tlie  breach  of  war- 
ranty on  a  sale  of  a  horse,  the  exjiense  of 
selling  him,  and  of  keeping  him  for  such 
reasonable  time  as  may  bo  necessary  to 
effect  a  sale  at  the  best  advantage,  is  re- 
(•(jverable  as  special  damage.  Clare  v. 
Mayiuu-d,  7  C.  &  P.  741  ;  Ellis  v.  Cliin- 
iioe'k,  7  C.  &  V.  1G9;  M'Keiizie  v.  Han- 
cock, Uyan  &  Moody,  4.'?6 ;  Chesterman 
V.  Lamb,  4  N.  &  M.  195,  2  A.  &  E.  129. 

(o)  Bridge  v.  Wain,  I  Stark.  504. 
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successful  defence,  either  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  direct 
and  immediate  consequence  of  the  breach  of  warranty,  or  that 
it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  seller. 

It  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  question  must  be 
affected  somewhat  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  fraud,  or  any 
wilful  wrong,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant;  for  if  that  comes 
into  the  case  it  would  seem  to  enlarge  the  discretion  of  the  jury 
as  to  the  amount  of  damages,  and  also  the  equity  of  the  *plain- 
tiff' s  claim.  But  if,  supposing  no  wilful  wrong  to  be  alleged 
or  shown,  and  therefore  that  bdth  parties  are  equally  innocent,  if 
we  then  say  that  the  plaintiff  may  always  reclaim  his  expenses 
of  litigation,  this  would  give  him  the  power  of  subjecting  the 
defendant  to  the  heavy  costs  of  defending  against  a  suit  where 
there  was  no  defence,  which  the  defendant  never  would  have 
defended,  nor  the  plaintiff,  had  he  not  known  that  he  was  doing 
so  out  of  another's  purse.  But  if  we  say  that  these  expenses 
shall  never  be  recovered,  the  plaintiff  must  then  either  be  justi- 
fied in  abandoning  the  thing  he  bought  to  the  first  adverse 
claimant,  and  the  mere  fact  of  the  claim  be  held  enough  to 
establish  his  right  to  sue  on  the  warranty,  which  would  be  ab- 
surd, or  else  he  would  be  bound  to  maintain  at  his  own  cost  a 
title  which  he  had  paid  for  and  which  another  had  warranted. 

In  truth  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  a  universal  rule, 
because  the  question  as  it  arises  in  each  case  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  merits  and  circumstances  of  that  case.  But 
through  all  of  them  the  principle  of  compensation  must  be  re- 
garded ;  and  this  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  wherever 
the  litigation  was  entered  into  by  the  buyer,  not  only  in  good 
faith,  but  on  reasonable  grounds,  and  it  could  be  viewed  as  a- 
measure  of  defence  proper  for  the  interests  both  of  buyer  and 
seller,  and,  perhaps,  when  due  notice  of  the  claim,  the  action 
and  the  proposed  defence  were  given  to  the  warrantor,  there  the 
plaintiff  should  be  allowed  the  expenses  of  the  defence  in  his 
damages,  and  otherwise,  not.  For  practical  purposes,  it  would 
be,  we  think,  of  great  importance  for  a  buyer  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  his  purchase  by  an  adverse  claimant,  to  give  notice 
to  his  seller  and  warrantor,  somewhat  on  the  old  principle  of 
voucher.     For  if  the  seller  did  not  choose  to  defend,  the  buyer 
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might  then  safely  abandon  the  property,  unless  he  preferred  to 
defend  his  title  on  his  own  account.  And  if  the  seller  took 
notice  and  defended  the  suit,  the  buyer  would  either  have  his 
title  confirmed  without  costs  to  himself,  or  an  unquestionable 
claim  on  the  warranty,  (p)  And,  for  the  same  reasons, it  would 
doubtless  be  *expedient  for  any  party  to  give  notice,  who  is  to 
look  to  another  for  compensation  for  property  taken  from  him 
by  a  third  party,  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  warranty. 

8.   When  Interest  is  included. 

There  is  another  element  which  enters  into  the  damages 
given  for  breach  of  contract,  for  ^the  purpose  of  making  these 
damages  compensation  ;  and  this  is  interest.  In  general,  where 
the  injury  complained  of  consists  in  the  non-payment  of  money, 
the  amount  unduly  withheld,  together  with  the  interest  on  that 
amount,  during  the  period  of  the  withholding,  makes  up  the 
■whole  compensation,  because  the  law  assumes  that  interest,  or 
the  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money,  is  the  exact  measure  of 
the  worth  of  money.  This  would  be  very  nearly  true,  in  fact, 
of  the  rate  of  interest  actually  paid  in  the  market,  if  this  were 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  usury  laws.  But  as  the  law  assumes 
that  the  rate  of  interest  which  it  allows  is  that  which,  on  the 
whole,  interest  ought  to  be,  and  indeed  fixes  the  rate  on  that 

(p)  Blasdale  ?n  Babcock,  1  Johns.  517  ;  case,  he  proceeded  to  defend,  and  was 
Coolidfce  '■•  Brighani,  5  Mete.  68.  In  cast ;  those  costs  and  damages  are  there- 
Lew  is  V.  Peake,  7  Taunt.  153,  the  ])lain-  fore  a  i^art  of  tlie  damages  which  the 
tiffliouglit  a  horse  of  the  defendant,  with  plaintiff  has  sustained  i)y  reason  of  the 
warranty,  and  relying  thereon  sold  it  to  false  warranty  found  against  the  defend- 
one  Dowling,  with  a  warranty.  The  ant.  I  therefore  am  of  o])inion,  that  the 
plaintiff,  being  sued  by  Dowling  for  a  i)laintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  these 
breach  of  the  warranty,  gave  notice  of  the  damages."  But  the  expense  of  defending 
action  to  the  defendant,  and,  as  he  re-  a  suit  beyond  the  taxed  costs  cannot,  it 
ceivcd  no  answer,  defended  the  action,  seems,  be  recovered.  Armstrong  i?.  Percy, 
]>()wling  recovereti  the  price  of  the  horse  5  Wend.  535;  <iiite,  p.  441,  n.  (/).  And 
and  88/.  costs.  The  plaintiff,  in  an  action  the  taxed  costs  cannot  be  recovered,  even 
against  the  defmdant  for  a  breach  of  the  if  notice  of  the  suit  have  been  given,  if  the 
warranty,  was  held  entitled  to  recover  the  defect  in  the  thing  warranted  could  have 
costs  wbir-li  lie  had  paiil  in  the  suit  biought  been  discovered  on  a  reasonable  examina- 
by  Dowling.  d'ilihs,  C.  .).,  said:  "The  tion,  so  that  the  defence  of  the  action  was 
plaintiff  was  inducc'<l  l)y  the  warranty  of  rash  imd  improvident.  Wrightup  r.  Cham- 
tlie  defendant,  to  warrant  tbi;  horse  to  a  berlain,  7  Scott,  598,  2  Jurist,  328.  See 
puri'haser;  he  gave  notice  to  the  defend-  Peidey  r.  Watts,  7  M.  &  \V.  601,  per 
ant  of  th(!  action,  and  reccMvin;,'-  no  direc-  Parke,  B. 
tions   from    the  defendant  to  give  up  the 
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ground,  where  it  differs  so  much  in  different  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, it  must  assume  in  every  case  that  this  standard  measures 
the  use  which  the  plaintiff  might  have  made  of  his  money.  The 
questions  which  arise  in  relation  to  interest,  we  have  already 
considered  in  our  previous  chapter  on  interest  and  usury. 


*SECTION    VIII. 

OF  THE  BREACH  OF  CONTRACT  TO  PAY  MONEY  OR  GOODS. 

If  a  note  or  written  promise  be  to  pay  so  much  money,  but 
in  goods  specified,  and  at  a  certain  rate,  and  the  promise  is 
broken,  it  is  not  quite  settled  whether  the  law  will  regard  this 
as  a  promise  to  pay  money,  or  deliver  these  goods ;  and  it  may 
be  a  very  important  question  if  the  goods  have  varied  much  in 
value.  Thus  if  one  fails  in  his  promise  to  pay  one  thousand 
dollars  in  flour,  at  five  dollars  a  barrel,  and  when  the  flour 
should  be  delivered  it  is  worth  six  dollars  a  barrel,  and,  not 
being  delivered,  an  action  is  brought,  the  question  is  whether 
the  defendant  should  pay  one  thousand  dollars,  or  the  worth  of 
two  hundred  barrels  of  flour  at  six  dollars  each,  that  is,  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  The  true  question  is  whether  it  was  intended 
that  the  promisor  might  elect  to  pay  the  money  or  deliver  the 
articles  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  was  agreed  only  that  he 
owed  so  much  money,  and  might  pay  it  either  in  cash  or  goods, 
as  he  saw  fit.  There  might  be  something  in  the  form  of  the 
promise,  in  the  res  gestce,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
which  by  showing  the  intention  of  the  parties,  would  decide 
the  general  question  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  a  guide,  and 
supposing  the  question  to  be  presented  merely  on  the  note 
itself,  as  above  stated,  we  should  say  that  the  more  reasonable 
construction  would  be  that  it  was  an  agreement  for  the  delivery 
of  goods  in  such  a  quantity  as  named,  and  of  such  a  quality  as 
that  price  then  indicated.  And  on  a  breach  of  this  contract,  the 
promisor  should  be  held  to  pay,  as  damages,  the  value  of 
so    much  of  such   goods,    at   their   increased    or    diminished 
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price,  (q)     But  if  the  *promise   be   only  to  pay  one  thousand 


{(])  Meason  r.  Philips,  AddiscSn,  346 ; 
Price  V.  Justrobe,  Harper,  111;  Cole  v. 
Eoss,  9  B.  Mon.  393  ;  VAavk  v.  Pinney,  7 
Cow.  681  ;  Mattox  c.  Craig,  2  Bibh,  584  ; 
McDonold  v.  Hodge,  5  Haywood's  Term 
K. ;  Edgar  v.  Boies,  11  S.  &  R.  445,  per 
Gibson,  J.  See  Wilson  v.  George,  10  N. 
H.  445.  In  Meason  v.  Pliili])s,  the  de- 
fendant, the  lessee,  covenanted  to  pay  rent 
in  good  merchantable  grain  ;  wheat,  at 
four  shillings  ;  rye,  at  three  sliillings ;  and 
corn,  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
bushel.  It  was  held,  that  the  damages 
were  to  be  ascertained  by  valuing  the 
grain  at  the  current  prices,  at  the  time  of 
-delivery,  with  interest  from  that  time.  In 
Cole  v".  Ross,  9  B.  Mon.  393,  it  was  held 
that  "  a  covenant  to  pay  S3,333.33,  payable 
in  good  merchantable  pig  metal,  delivered 
on  the  bank  in  Greenupsbiu-g,  at  twenty- 
nine  dollars  per  ton,  could  not  be  dis- 
charged by  the  jjayment  of  $3,333.33  on 
the  day  appointed  for  the  payment."  Per 
.Sampson,  J.:  "The  expression  'payable 
in  good  merchantable  pig  metal,'  clearly 
points  out  tiie  thing  which  is  to  be  paid ; 
it  is  not  of  the  same  import  with  the  ex- 
3)ression  may  be  j)a id  in  p'l'^  metal.  The 
latter,  if  used,  would  have  implied  an 
.election  to  pay  in  the  thing  named  or  not, 
a-s  it  might  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
■obligors  ;  the  former  in  direct  and  positive 
language,  makes  the  amount  payable  in 
the  thing  specified,  and  shows  that  it  was 
really  a  contract  for  ]Mg  metal,  and  not 
for  money,  which  might  be  paid  by  tlie 
delivery  of  the  article  named  ;  and  that 
the  sum  mentioned  was  merely  the  me- 
dium by  wliich  the  ([uantity  of  the  thing 
contracted  for  was  to  be  ascertained,  ac- 
cording to  its  stipulated  vahu'  i)e)'  ton. 
There  is  no  sulistantial  (inference  lietween 
,the  writing  sued  on  in  this  case,  and  tlu; 
one  upon  which  the  suit  was  brought,  in 
the  case  of  Matto.x  r.  Craig,  (2  Bil)l), 
584.)  In  the  last-named  t'ase,  the  note 
•was  for  the  i)ayment  of  'eighty-nine  dol- 
lars, to  be  discharged  in  good  merchant- 
al)le  brick,  common  lirick  at  four  dollars 
per  thousand,  ami  sand  l)rirk  at  five  dol- 
lars per  thousand.'  Tlic  court  decided 
that  the  note  was  not  (or  tlic  payment  of 
money,  bul  for  tlic  payment  of  brick.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  t\w  court, 
(.Judge  (ini/iain  dissenting,)  that  th(^  note 
in  this  case  was  payable  alone  in  |>ig  metal, 
and   could   not   be  dis('harge(l  by  l)aying 
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the  snm  mentioned  in  money."  But 
there  are  authorities,  of  perhaps  equal 
weight,  which  held  that  a  note  promising 
to  pay  a  certain  sum,  hi  specific  articles  at 
a  given  price,  may  be  discharged  by  the 
delivery  of  the  articles,  or  by  the  payment 
of  the  sum  stated,  at  the  debtors' election ; 
but,  after  the  time  fixed  for  delivery  has 
elapsed,  they  become  obligations  for  the 
payment  of  that  sum.  Pinney  v  Gletison, 
5  Wend.  393,  5  Cow.  152,  411  ;  Brooks 
V.  Hubbard,  3  Conn.  58;  Perry  v.  Smith, 
22  Verm.  301.  In  Pinney  i'.  Gleason,  5 
Wend.  397,  the  note  was  in  this  form : 
"For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  A. 
B.  $79.50  on,  &c.,  in  salt,  at  fourteen  shil- 
lings per  barrel."  Per  Ch.  Wahroiih : 
"  Pothier  says  these  agreements  for  paying 
any  thing  else  in  lieu  of  what  is  due,  are 
always  presumed  to  be  made  in  favor  of 
the  debtor,  and  therefore  he  has  always  a 
right  to  pay  the  thing  which  is  actually 
due,  and  the  creditor  cannot  demand  any 
thing  else ;  and  he  ])uts  the  case  of  a  lease 
of  a  vineyard  at  a  fixed  rent,  expressed 
in  the  usual  terms  of  commercial  currency, 
but  payable  in  wine.  In  such  a  case,  he 
says,  the  lessee  is  not  obliged  to  deliver 
wine,  but  may  pay  the  rent  in  money.  2 
Ev.  Poth.  347,  N.  497.  Chipman,  in  his 
valuable  treatise  on  the  law  of  contracts 
for  the  delivery  of  specific  articles,  puts 
the  case  of  a  note  for  $100,  payable  in 
wheat,  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  and  con- 
cludes that  it  comes  within  the  ])rinciple 
refeiTcd  to  liy  Pothier,  and  that  the  debtor 
may  pay  the  $100  in  money,  or  in  wheat 
at  the  price  specified.  He  says  the  na- 
ture of  the  contract  is  this  :  The  credi- 
tor agreed  to  receive  wheat  instead  of 
money,  and  as  the  parties  concluded  the 
price  of  wheat  at  the  time  of  payment 
would  be  75  cents  i)er  bushel,  to  avoid 
dis]iutes  about  the  price  they  fixed  it  at 
75  cents  in  the  contract.  If  at  the  time 
fixed  for  ])ayment,  wheat  be  at  50  cents  a 
busiiel,  tiie  debtor  may  pay  it  in  wheat  at 
the  rate  of  75  cents.  That,  if  the  parties 
had  inteii(U'd  the  risk  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  wheat  should  be  e(|iuU  with  both, 
the  contract  would  have  been  simply  for 
the  payment  of  a  certain  number  of  bush- 
els. Chip,  on  Con.  35.  This  construc- 
tion of  the  contract  appears  to  be  rational, 
and  is  jirobalily  in  accordance  with  the 
priU'ticc  of  those  ])arts  of  the  country 
where  these  contracts  arc  most  frecjuently 
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dollars  at  a  certain  time,  *in  flour,  then  this  sum  is  to  be  paid, 
either  in  flour  or  in  money,  at  the  election  of  the  payor,  (r) 


SECTION    IX. 

OF   NOMINAL    DAMAGES. 

As  damages  are  compensation  for  some  actual  injury  sus- 
tained, it  might  seem  that  where  a  wrong  was  done,  but  no 
actual  injury  sustained,  there  could  be  no  action  for  damages, 
for  there  is  nothing  which  requires  compensation.  It  would 
seem  to  be,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  injuria  sine  dam7io. 
And  there  are  ancient  and  strong  authorities  for  the  rule,  that 
no  action  for  damages  will  lie  unless  an  actual  injury  is  either 
sustained,  or  is  inevitable,  [s)  But  there  is  also  high  authority, 
and,  in  our  view,  decisive  authority,  for  the  assertion,  that  every 
injury  imports  a  damage,  {t)     This  *injury  sometimes  consists 


made.  The  language  is  certainly  not  the 
best  which  could  he  used  to  express  such 
an  intent ;  and  probably  if  the  contract 
were  drawn  by  a  lawyer  he  would  i)ut  it 
in  the  alternative,  giving  the  debtor  the 
option  in  express  terms,  to  pay  the  debt  in 
money,  or  in  wheat  at  the  fixed  rate  per 
bushel.  But  certainly  if  the  intention  of 
the  ])arties  was  that  a  certain  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  should  be  absolutely  de- 
livered in  payment,  a  lawyer  would  draw 
the  note  for  so  many  bushels  of  wheat  in 
direct  terms."  Where  notes  are  givQn  for 
a  specified  sum,  payable  in  bank-notes  or 
other  choses  in  action,  the  measure  of 
damages  has  been  held  to  be  the  value  of 
such  paper  at  the  time  the  notes  become 
due.  Smith  v.  Dunlap,  12  Illinois,  184; 
Clay  V.  Huston,  1  Bibb,  461  ;  Anderson 
V.  Ewins,  3  Litt.  245 ;  Blielps  v.  Kiley,  3 
Conn.  266;  Coldren  v.  Miller,  1  Blackf. 
296  ;  Van  Vlcet  r.  Adair,  1  id.  346  ;  Gor- 
don V.  Parker,  2  S.  &  M.  485  ;  llixon  v. 
Hixon,  7  Humph.  33  ;  Robinson  v.  Noble, 
8  Peters,  181.        , 

(?•)  Brooks  u.  Hubbard,  3  Conn.  60,  per 
Ilosmer,  C.  J. ;  Mcttler  v.  Moore,  1  Blackf. 
342. 

(s)  19  H.  6,  44;  Watcrer  v.  Freeman, 
Hobart,  267  (a),  per  Ilobart,  C.  J.  ;  Ash- 


by  V.  White,  2  Lord  Raymond,  938 ; 
1  Smith,  Ld.  Cas.  105,  per  Curiam,  Lord 
Holt,  dissentloite. 

(t)  Ashby  V.  White,  2  Lord  Ravmond, 
938,  955,  1  Salk.  19,  1  Sn)ith's  Ld. 
Cases,  105,  per  Lord  Holt;  Williams  v. 
Mostyn,  4  M.  &  W.  145,  153,  per  Parke, 
B. ;  Mellor  v.  Spateman,  1  Wms.  Saun- 
ders, 346  («),  note  2.  In  Wel)b  r.  Port- 
land Maiuif.  Co.  3  Sumn.  189,  192,  Stori/, 
J.,  said :  "  I  can  very  well  understand, 
that  no  action  lies  in  a  case,  where  there 
is  damnum  absque  injuria,  that  is,  where 
there  is  a  damage  done  without  any 
wrong  or  violation  of  any  right  of  the 
plaintiff.  But  I  am  not  able  to  under- 
stand how  it  can  be  correctly  said,  in  a 
legal  sense,  that  an  action  will  not  lie, 
even  in  a  case  of  wrong  or  violation  of  a 
right,  unless  it  is  followed  by  some  per- 
ceptilile  damage,  which  can  be  established 
as  a  matter  of  fact ;  in  other  words,  that 
injuria  sine  damno  is  not  actionable.  On 
the  contraiy,  from  my  earliest  reading,  I 
have  considered  it  laid  up  among  the 
very  elements  of  the  common  law,  that 
wherever  there  is  a  wrong,  there  is  a  rem- 
edy to  redress  it ;  and  that  every  injury 
imports  damage  in  the  nature  of  it,  and 
if  no   other  damage  is   established,  the 
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in  the  denial  of  a  right,  or  of  property,  which  is  implied  by 
the  wrongful  act,  and  not  in  any  consequences  which  have 
yet  flowed,  or  can  be  immediately  apprehended  from  it.  And 
it  often  happens  that  an  action  is  brought,  sounding  only  in 
damages,  but  intended  merely  to  ascertain  and  establish  a  rightj 
without  any  thought  of  compensation.  For  this  purpose  any 
verdict  and  judgment,  for  the  smallest  sum,  is  as  effectual  in 
law  as  if  for  a  larger.  And  it  is  now  the  established  practice 
in  England  and  in  this  country,  to  give  a  plaintiff  damages  if 
he  succeeds  in  proving  that  the  defendant  has  broken  his  con- 
tract with  him,  or  has  trespassed  upon  his  property,  or  in  any 
way  invaded  his  rights.  But  if  no  actual  injury  has  been  sus- 
tained beyond  that  which  the  verdict  and  judgment  will  them- 
selves correct,  and  the  case  does  not  call  for  exemplary  dam- 
ages, the  jury  would  then  be  directed  to  give  nominal  damages; 
that  is,  a  sum  of  insignificant  value,  but  called  damages,  (u) 
Cases  of  this  class  have  sometimes  been  decided  on  the  ground 
that  nominal  damages  may  be  recovered  for  only  probable,  or 
even  possible  damages,  (v)     *And  sometimes  a  jury  uses  the 


party  injured  is  entitled  to  a  verdict  for 
nominal  damaj^es.  ...  So  long  ago  as 
the  great  case  of  Ashby  v.  White,  (2  Ld. 
Kaym.  K.  938,  S.  C.  6  Mod.  R.  45, 
Holt's  R.  524,)  tlic  objection  was  put 
fortli  i)y  sonic  of  the  judges,  and  was  an- 
swcred'hy  Lord  llult,  witli  his  usual  ability 
an<l  clear  learning;  and  his  judgment 
was  supported  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  that  of  his  l>rethren  overturned.  By 
the  favor  of  an  eminent  judge,  Lord  Holt's 
cjiinion,  apparently  coi>icd  from  his  own 
manuscript,  lias  been  recently  printed. 
[London  :  Saunders  and  lienning,  18.'i7.] 
In  tills  last  printed  o])ini()n,  (j).  14,)  Ld. 
J/oU  says:  "It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
anv  such  thing  as  injuria  sine  daniiio. 
Every  injury  imjjorts  damage  in  the  na- 
ture of  it." 

(u)  Tims  theowncr  of  a  several  fishery 
recovered  nominal  damages  of  the  de- 
fendant, in  an  action  of  trespass,  for  fish- 
ing in  it,  allhoiigii  no  fish  were  taken. 
Patrick  v.  (ireenway,  1  Saund.  346,  b. 
So  nominal  damages  may  i)e  recovered 
for  an  unlawful  flowing  of  tlu'  plaintiff's 
liind,  altliou;:li  no  actual  damage  is  done. 
Cha|)m;iTi  c. 'I'liamcs  Manuf.  Co.  I't  Conn. 
209  ;     Whipple    v.   Chaniljcrlain    Mamif. 
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Co.  2  Story,  661  ;  Pastorius  v.  Fisher, 
1  Rawle,  27 ;  Ripka  v.  Sergeant,  7  W. 
&  S.  9.  So  they  may  be  recovered  for 
the  diversion  of  a  watercourse,  without 
proof  of  actual  damage.  Webb  v.  Port- 
land Mannf  Co.  3  Siimn.  189;  Plumleigh 
V.  Dawson,  1  Oilman,  544  ;  Dickinson  v. 
The  Grand  -Junction  Canal  Co.  9  Eng. 
Law  and  Eq.  513,  7  Exch.  282.  And 
see  Aj)])leton  v.  Eullerton,  1  Gray,  186. 
The  principle  upon  which  these  cases  rest, 
is  thus  stated  by  Sergeant  Willidins,  Mel- 
lor  r.  Si)ateman,  1  Saund.  346,  /),  note  (6) : 
"  Wherever  any  act  injures  another's 
right,  and  would  be  evidence  in  future  in 
favor  of  the  wrongdoer,  an  action  may  be 
maintained  for  an  invasion  of  the  right, 
without  j)rOof  of  anv  specific  injurv." 

(r)  Wells  r.  Watling,  2  W.  151.  1233; 
Wcller  r.  Baker,  (the  case  of  the  Tun- 
bridge  Well-Dippers,)  2  Wils.  414;  Al- 
laire V.  Whitney,  1  Hill,  484.  Generally 
in  an  action  for  a  breach  of  a  contract,  the 
breach,  but  lU)  actual  damage,  being 
proved,  nominal  damages  will  I)e  awarded. 
IJoonnan  r.  IJrown,  3  C^.  H.  515,  11  CI. 
&  Fin.  1  ;  Mar/.ctti  c.  Williams,  1  B.  & 
Ad.  415.  So,  if  ail  agent  violate  instruc- 
tions,   although   no    actual    damage    be 
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same  means  of  expressing  its  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  has 
failed  suhstantiaUy,  although  he  has  succeeded  formalljj.  As 
when  in  slander  or  assault  and  battery,  the  jury  find  for  the 
plaintiff,  but  assess  damages  at  a  few  cents,  {w) 


SECTION    X. 

OF   DAMAGES    IN    REAL   ACTIONS. 


Thus  far  we  have  treated  only  of  damages  for  the  broach  of 
personal  contracts ;  or  for  personal  torts.  In  real  actions, 
strictly  speaking,  damages  were  not  demanded  or  given  at 
common  law;  {x)  one  writ,  that  of  esfrepement,  after  judgment, 
gave  compensation  in  some  cases;  (//)  but  damages  were  given 
by  early  statutes,  and  properly  belong  to  all  mixed  actions,  and  to 
personal  actions  relating  to  land,  (z)     In  ejectment  they  ate  in 


shown.  Frothingham  v.  Everton,  12  N. 
H.  239 ;  Blot  i;."Boiceau,  3  Comst.  78, 
84.  So  if  a  sheriff  neglect  his  duty,  al- 
though no  actual  damage  arise.  Laflin 
V.  Willard,  16  Pick.  6-i  ;  Glczen  v.  Rood, 
2  Mete.  490;  Bruce  r.  Pettengill,  12  N. 
H.  341.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Ver- 
mont seems  to  have  gone  very  for  in  re- 
fusing to  sustain  an  action  of  trespass  for 
the  taking  of  personal  projierty.  In  Paul 
V.  Slason,  22  Verm.  231,  the'  defendant, 
a  sheriff',  attached  hay,  helonging  to  the 
ph\intitf,  and  in  removing  it,  used  the 
plaintiff's  ])itchfork.  For  the  taking  of 
this  among  other  things  the  action  of  tres- 
pass was  hrought.  The  court  below 
"  charged  the  jury,  that  if  they  found 
that  it  was  merely  used  for  a  ])ortion  of  a 
day  in  removing  the  jilaintiff 's  property, 
thus  attached,  and  was  left  where  it  was 
found,  so  that  the  plaintiff  had  it  again, 
and  that  it  was  not  injured  hy  the  use, 
they  were  not  bound  to  give  tiie  jilaintiff 
damages  for  such  use."  This  charge  was 
sustained,  and  Poland,  J.,  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court  said :  "  It  is 
true,  that,  by  the  theory  of  the  law, 
whenever  an  invasion  of  a  right  is  estab- 
lished, though  no  actual  damage  be 
shown,  the  law  infers  a  damage  to  the 
owner  of  the  property  and  gives  Hominal 
damages.  This  goes  upon  the  ground, 
that  either  some  damage  is  the  probable 


result  of  the  defendant's  act,  or  that  his 
act  would  have  effect  to  injure  the  other's 
right,  and  would  be  evidence  in  future  in 
favor  of  the  wrong<loer,  if  his  right  ever 
came  in  question.  In  these  cases  an  ac- 
tion may  be  supported,  though  there  be 
no  actual  damage  done ;  because  other- 
Avise  the  party  might  lose  his  right.  So, 
too,  whenever  any  one  wantonly  invades 
another's  right,  for  the  purjjose  of  injuiy, 
an  action  will  lie  though  no  actual  dam- 
age be  done  ;  the  law  presumes  damage 
on  account  of  the  unlawful  intent.  But 
it  is  believed  that  no  case  can  be  found, 
where  damages  have  been  given  for  a 
trespass  to  personal  property,  when  no 
unlawful  intent,  or  disturbance  of  a  right 
or  possession,  is  shown,  and  when  not 
only  all  probable,  but  all  possible  damage 
is  expressly  disproved." 

(((')  Where  the  plaintiff  had  destroyed 
her  own  character  by  her  dissolute  con- 
duct, the  jury  in  an  action  of  slander, 
may  give  nominal  damages.  Flint  v. 
ClaVk,  13  Conn.  361. 

(r)  Sayer  on  Damages,  p.  5^  Stearns 
on  Real  Actions,  390. 

{y)  2  Inst.  329;  3  Bl.  Comm.  225; 
Saver  on  Damages,  34. 

'{:)  20  Ilen.  III.  c.  3  ;  52  Hen.  IH.  c. 
16  ;  6  Ed.  I.  c.  1  ;  Pilford's  Case,  10  Co. 
115;   Stearns  on  Real  Actions,  389  et  seq, 
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general  nominal  only  ;  (a)  and  a  subsequent  action  of  trespass 
is  brought  for  the  mesne  profits  (6).  But  where  the  plaintiff  has 
a  title  and  estate  *which  would  maintain  his  action,  and  the 
estate  terminates  or  the  title  expires  while  the  action  is  pend- 
ing, actual  damages  may  be  recovered,  including  mesne  prof- 
its, (c)  Sometimes  trespass  for  mesne  profits  is  brought,  not 
only  for  them,  but  to  try  the  title  to  the  estate,  (d) 

The  question,  what  damages  may  be  recovered,  is  not  only 
determined  in  this  as  in  other  cases  by  the  principle  of  compen- 
sation, but  this  principle  is  carried  very  far.  Thus,  the  rent  of 
the  land  is  havely  prima  facie  evidence  of  its  annual  value  or 
profit,  and  the  jury  may  exceed  it  very  much,  indeed  to  what- 
ever extent  is  necessary  to  give  the  plaintiff  adequate  compen- 
sation, (e)  The  damages  have  been  held  to  be  "  as  uncertain 
as  in  an  action  of  assault ;  "  and  because  the  action  is  in  fact 
as  well  as  form  for  a  tort,  bankruptcy  is  no  sufficient  plea  in 
defence.  (/)  So,  to  make  up  the  value,  the  rents  have  been 
allowed  and  interest  upon  them,  (^)  and  the  costs  of  the  litiga- 
tion by  which  the  title  was  established.  (//) 

The  common  law,  unlike  the  Roman  law  and  the  modern 
codes  founded  upon  it,  gives  to  a  bond  fide  holder  without  title, 
no  claim  for  his  improvements  against  the  true  owner.  If  he 
loses  the  land,  he  loses  with  it  all  the  improvements  which  have 


(a)  Van  Alen  v.  Rogers,  1  Johns.  Cas.  {(J)  Bullock  v.  "Wilson,  3  Porter,  382; 

281;  ILirvey /'.  Snow,  1  Yeatcs,  156.  Snnitcr  v.  Lchie,   1"  Tread.     (So.  Car.) 

(h)  Van  Alen  v.  Uogers,  1  Johns.  Cas.  102.  In  Massachusetts,  both  tlie  land 
281  ;  Adams  on  Ejectment,  328.  In  and  the  mesne  i)rotits  are  recovered  by  a 
bome  States,  mesne  ]iroHts  are  recovered  writ  of  entry.  Ilev.  St.  eh.  101  ;  Wash- 
in  the  action  of  ejectment.  Boyd  v.  in;iton  Bank  r.  Brown,  2  Mete.  293. 
Cowan,  4  Dalhis,  138;  Battin  r.  Bij^^elow,  (c)  Goodtitle  ('.  Tombs,  3  Wils.  118; 
1  Peters,  C.  C'.  452;  Starr  v.  Pease,  8  Dewey  r.  Osborn,  4  Cow.  329  ;  Drexel  t;. 
Conn.  541  ;  Denn  ;;.  Chubb,  1  Coxe,  (N.  Man, '2  Penn.  St.  271,  27G  ;  Adams  on 
J.)  4r)(;  ;   Beach  r.  Beach,  20  Verm.  83  ;  Eject.  328. 

Edijcrtoii    )\    Clark,    id.    204.      But    tlie  (/)   Goodtitle  r.  North,  Dong.  584, per 

recovery  of  mesne  ](rolits  in  the  action  of  Btillcr,  J. 

ejectment  has  l)ccn  hchl  to  be  no  bar  to  a  (//)  Jackson  v.  Wood,  24  Wend.  443. 

sul)se(iuent  action  for  trespass  ior  wanton  (h)  Astin  }•.  Parkin,  2  Burr.  665.     Tho 

injuries.  ^Walker  c.  Hitchcock,  19  Verm,  rule  appears  to  lie  that  where  tho  costs 

G.34.     See  Oil!  r.  (!ole,  1  II.  &  J.  403.  have    been    taxed    in  the  ejectment  suit, 

(r)  Tiim-stoiit     i\    Grey,    2    Strange,  notliing  more  than  those  can  l>e  recovered. 

1056;   I{obiiison   r.   Camjlljell,  3   Wheat.  Doe  n.  Davis,  1  Esp.  358  ;  Doe  v.  Hare, 

212;  Wilkes  v.  Lion,  2  Cow.  .333;  Brown  4  Tyrw.  29.     See  (iiilr,  jiage  441,  n.  (?). 

v.    (i;illow:iy,  1    I'cters,    C.  C.    291,   299;  But  wlicn?  they  have  not  been  taxed,  as  in 

Ale,\andcr    c.    llcrr,    1 1     I'ciiii.   St.   537.  case  of  a  judgment  by  (U'fault,  or  where 

Sec  Stockdale  v.  Young,  -3  Sirobh.  501.  there  is  a  writ  of  error,  evidence  may  be 
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become  fixed  to  the  realty,  (i)  In  many  of  our  States  the  civil 
law  principle  has  been  adopted  *and  statutory  provisions  made, 
by  which  such  defendant,  being  ousted  by  a  better  title,  may 
recover  the  value  of  his  improvements,  as  assessed  by  a  jury  of 
the  vicinage,  (j)  Besides  this,  however,  it  has  been  held  in  this 
country,  that  a  holder  of  land  in  entire  good  faith,  if  ousted  by 
a  better  title  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  and  afterwards  called 
upon  to  refund  the  mesne  profits,  may  set  off  his  improvements 
against  the  mesne  profits,  (k)  But  such  improvements  must  be 
in  their  nature  permanently  beneficial  to  the  estate.  (/)  In  that 
case  a  Court  of  Equity  will  sustain,  against  the  actual  owner, 
after  recovery  of  the  premises,  a  bill  brought  by  a  bond  fide  pos- 
sessor, for  the  value  of  his  improvements,  (m) 

A  doweress  from  whom  land  is  withheld  may  recover  dama- 
ges, {n)     But  when  the  suit  is  brought  for  land  upon  *which 


introduced  to  show  their  amount.  Nowell 
V.  Koiikc,  7  B.  &  C.  404;  Brooke  v. 
Bridges,  7  J.  B.  Moore,  471  ;  Doe  v. 
Huddart,  5  Tyrw.  846,  2  C.  M.  &  R.  316 ; 
Baron  v.  Abeel,  3  Jolins.  481.  See  Alex- 
ander r.  Herr,  11  Penn.  St.  537. 

(/)  Powell  u.  M.  &  B.  Manuf.  Co.  3 
Mason,  369  ;  2  Kent's  Com.  334-338. 

(j)  Mass.  R.  St.  ch.  101  ;  Ohio  R.  St. 
ch.  77  ;  N.  li.  R.  St.  ch.  190;  2  Kent's 
Com.  335,  336  ;  Lamar  v.  Minter,  13 
Ala.  31  ;  Bailey  v.  Hastings,  15  N.  H.  525. 

{k)  Murray  v.  Gouverneur,  2  Johns. 
Cas.  438,  441  ;  Jackson  v.  Loomis,  4 
CowcK,  168;  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat. 
1,  81,  citing  Coulter's  Case,  5  Co.  30; 
Hylton  V.  Brown,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  165; 
Dowd  0.  Faucett,  4  Dev.  92,  95  ;  Beverly 
V.  Burke,  9  Geo.  440  ;  Burrows  v.  Pierce, 
6  La.  Ann.  R.  303,  308. 

(/)  Worthington  v.  Young,  8  Oliio,  401  ; 
Matthews  v.  Davis,  6  Humph.  324. 

(m)  Bright  v.  Boyd,  1  Story,  494,  2  id. 
605  ;  Herring  v.  Pollard,  4  Humph.  362; 
Matthews  v.  Davis,  6  id.  324  ;  Martin  i'. 
Atkinson,  7  Geo.  228 ;  Bryant  v.  Ham- 
brick,  9  Geo.  133;  2  Story's  Eq.  Juris. 
§§  799,  b.  1237,  1238.  But  see  Putnam 
V.  Ritcliie,  6  Paige,  390,  403. 

(h)  The  law  on  this  subject,  as  it  stood 
under  the  statute  of  Merton,  was  clearly 
stated  by  Booth,  J.',  in  Layton  v.  Butler, 
4  Harrington,  507,  509.  "Dower  nude 
nihil  habet  is  a  real  action,  in  the  nature  of 
a  writ  of  right ;  and  therefore,  by  the  com- 


mon law,  no  damages  were  recovcralile  l)y 
the  wife  for  its  detention.  By  the  statute 
of  Merton  it  was  enacted,  that  where 
widows  were  efForccd  of  their  dower,  and 
cannot  have  it  ivithout  plea,  they  who  ef- 
forced  them  of  their  dower,  of  the  lands 
whciYof  their  husbmids  died  seized,  shall, 
upon  the  recovery  thereof  by  such  widows, 
yield  them  damages,  that  is  to  say :  the 
value  of  the  whole  dower,  (namely,  the  one 
third  of  the  annual  profits  of  the  land,) 
from  the  death  of  the  husband  unto  the 
day  that  the  widow,  by  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  has  recovered  seizin  of  her 
dower.  Whei-e  tiie  husband  has  aliened 
the  land,  no  damages  can  be  recovered  by 
the  widow  against  the  alienee,  %vithout  a 
demand  of  dower  and  a  refusal ;  and  then 
only  from  the  time  of  making  the  demand. 
Where  the  husband  dies  seized  of  the  in- 
heritance, as  the  possession  immediately 
devolves  on  the  heir,  damages  may  be 
recovered  against  him  from  the  time  of  the 
husband's  death.  But  according  to  Co. 
Litt.  32,  b.,  the  heir  may  save  himself 
from  damages,  if  he  comes  into  court  upon 
the  summons  the  first  day,  and  pleads 
that  he  has  always  been  ready  and  yet  is 
ready  to  render  dower,  and  ])rays  that  she 
may  not  have  damages ;  in  whicli  case  if 
the  wife  has  not  requested  her  dower,  she 
loses  her  damages.  But  if  to  the  plea  she 
replies  a  demand  of  her  dower,  and  issue 
is  thereupon  taken  and  found  for  her,  she 
recovers  damages  from  the  death  of  her 
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valuable  improvements  have  been  made,  by  building  houses,  for 
instance,  either  by  the  alienee  of  the  husband  or  by  the  heir,  it  is 
not  positively  settled  whether  she  has  damages  to  cover  her  claim 
to  dower  in  these  improvements,  or  must  be  limited  to  her  dower 
in  the  land  as  the  purchaser  took,  or  the  heir  inherited  it.  There 
are  certainly  strong  reasons,  if  not  conclusive  authority,  in  favor 
of  the  principles  applied  to  this  question  in  some  of  our  courts ; 
namely,  that  where  the  heir  adds  improvements  to  the  estate, 
the  widow  shall  have  her  dower  in  them  ;  but  not  in  the  im- 
provements made  by  a  purchaser  ;  (o)  but  that  she  shall  have, 
against  a  purchaser,  her  dower  in  the  increased  value  of  the 
land,  caused  by  the. general  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, (p) 


husband.  If  the  heir  succeeds  on  the 
issue,  he  is  saved  from  damages  from  the 
time  of  the  husband's  death  ;  but  still  the 
widow  recovers  damages  from  the  test  of 
the  original  writ,  whicli  in  law  is  consid- 
ei'ed  as  a  demand.  So,  too,  in  the  case 
of  the  husband's  alienee,  damages  are 
given  from  the  time  of  the  suing  out  of  the 
writ,  although  no  demand  was  in  fact 
made.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to 
entitle  the  widow  to  damages,  either  against 
the  alienee  or  the  heir,  that  she  should 
make  a  demand  of  her  dower  previous  to 
bringing  her  action  of  dower  unde  nihil 
habct.  By  the  damages  in  this  action  are 
meant  the  one  third  of  the  annual  profits 
of  the  land,  beyond  all  reprises,  (that  is, 
after  deducting  land-taxes,  repairs,  v&c.,) 
and  also,  such  damages  as  the  wife  has 
sustained  by  the  detention  of  her  dower, 
which  in  tlie  in(|uisition  taken  upon  a  writ 
of  iii(|uiry,  are  usually  assessed  severally  ; 
althoiinb  it  is  said,  damages  maybe  given 
gencrallv,  wirliout  finding  the  value  of  the 
land."  "bee  Watson  v.  Watson,  10  C.  B. 
3,  1  K.  L.  &  E.  371.  In  many  States  the 
damages  for  the  detention  of  dower  are 
regulated  by  statutes.  N.  Y.  Ilcv.  St. 
vol.  2,  jit.  2",  tit.  3,  ]).  151  ;  fvlass.  Kcv.  St: 
eh.  11)2  ;  4  Jvcnt's  Com.  G").  It  seems 
tliat  in  some  of  the  States  the  statute  of 
Mcrton  is  iieid  not  to  l)e  in  force,  and  no 
damages  are  given,  lleyward  v.  Cuth- 
burt,  1  McCord,  38G  ;  Bank  of  U.  S.  v. 
J)iinseth,  10  Oiiio,  18. 

(i>)  It  is  well  settled  tliat  a  widow  is 
ciitiljcd  to  dowcroiit  of  any  improvcwnents 
that  niav  bavc  iiciii  made  by  ibe  bcir  pre- 
vious to  tbr  a,s>ignnient.     Co.  Litt.  32,  a. ; 
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1  Roper  on  Husband  and  Wife,  346,347  ; 
Catlin  V.  Ware,  9  Mass.  218;  Powell  v. 
M.  &  B.  Manuf.  Co.  3  Mason,  346,  365 ; 
but  not  out  of  any  improvements  made  by 
the  alienee  of  her  deceased  husband.  Gore 
V.  Brazier,  3  Mass.  544 ;  Ayer  v.  Spring, 
9  id.  8;  10  id.  80;  Stearns  v.  Swift,  8 
Pick.  532  ;  Wooldridge  v.  Wilkins,  3  How. 
(Miss.)  360;  Humphrey  i'.  Phinney,  2 
Johns.  484;  Wilson  v.  0'atman,2  Blackf. 
223;  Mahony  v.  Young,  3  Dana,  588; 
Leggett  V.  Steele,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  305 ; 
Barnev  v.  Frowner,  9  Ala.  901  ;  1  Roper 
on  Husband  and  Wife,  346.  If  the  land 
is  impaired  in  value  between  the  time  of 
the  husband's  death  and  tlie  assignment 
by  the  heir,  the  widow  is  only  entitled  to 
dower  out  of  its  value  at  the  time  of  the 
assignment.  Co.  Litt.  32,  a ;  Hale  v. 
James,  6  Johns.  Cii.  258,  260,  per  Chan- 
cellor Kent;  Powell  v.  M.  &  B.  Maii.  Co. 
3  Mason,  347,  368,  per  Story,  J.  But  if 
the  alienee  Ifcs  iiupaircd  the  value  of  tlie 
premises,  the  widow  seems  to  be  entitled 
to  dower,  according  to  the  value  at  the 
time  of  the  alienation.  Hale  v.  James,  6 
Johns.  Ch.  258. 

(j))  This  distinction  between  tiie  in- 
crease in  value  arising  from  extrinsic 
causes,  and  tliat  arising  from  improve- 
ments made  by  the  alienee  of  the  husband, 
appears  to  have  been  first  taken  by  Par- 
sons, C.  J.,  in  Gore  v.  Brazier,  3  Mass. 
523,  544.  It  was  adoi)ted  in  Thompson 
V.  MaiTow,  5  S.  &  R.  289,  and,  after  nmch 
consideration,  by  Slorij,  J.,  in  I'owcU  v. 
M.  6i,  B.  Manf.*  Co.  3  Mason,  347,  365, 
and  is  sanctioned  by  Chancellor  Kent,  4 
Kent's    Com.    68.     Sec   also,    Shirtz    v. 
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*Where  an  action  is  brought  for  wrongful  interference  with 
real  estate,  or  with  the  occupation  or  enjoyment  of  it,  and  the 
action  not  only  sounds  in  tort,  but  is  for  actual  injury,  there  it 
seems  quite  settled,  and  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  cases  in  this 
country,  that  compensation  may  be  recovered  by  way  of 
damages  for  all  the  direct  and  natural  consequences  of  tljc  in- 

If  the  action  be  brought  on  the  common  covenants  of  a  deed, 
the  rules  in  respect  to  compensation  seem  to  diifer,  according  as 
it  is  one  or  another  of  these  covenants  which  has  been  broken. 
The  covenant  that  the  grantor  is  lawfully  seized,  and  that  he 
has  good  right  to  convey,  (which  has  been  held  the  same  with 
the  covenant  of  seizin,)  (r)  and  that  the  premises  are  free  from 
incumbrances,  are  broken  as  soon  as  the  deed  is  executed,  if  the 
grantor  has  no  seizin,  or  the  land  be  incumbered,  (.s)  And  if 
an  action  is  brought  on  the  covenant,  that  the  grantor  is  law- 
fully seized,  although  the  plaintiff"  may  prevail,  by  proving, the 
actual  breach  of  the  covenant,  as  that  the  grantor  had  no  seizin, 
he  will  have,  it  is  said,  as  damages,  only  the  price  he  has  paid, 
and  interest ;  on  the  ground  that  he  has  lost  no  land,  because, 
if  this  covenant  were  broken  when  the  deed  was  given,  it  fol- 
lows that  no  land  ever  passed  to  him.  (/)     And,  if  it  is  made  to 

Shirtz,  5  Watts,  255;  Diinseth  v.  The  action  of  trespass,  for  the  loss  of  the  sheep 
Bank  of  U.  S.  6  Ohio,  76.  But  it  has  and  for  the  trouble  and  expense  in  taking 
been  held  othenvise  in  Tod  v.  Baylor,  4  care  of  them.  See  Anderson  v.  Butkton, 
Leigh,  498,  and  in  New  York,  under  a  Strange,  192.  In  Johnson  v.  Coui'ts,  3 
statute.  Walker  v.  Schuyler,  10  Wend.  Har.  &  McHen.  510,  where  tlie  defendant 
480  ;  Humphrey  v.  Pliinney,  2  Johns.  484  ;  entered  upon  the  plaintiff's  land  and  with 
Dorchester  v.  Coventry,  il  Johns.  510;  chilis  drove  away  eight  negroes,  it  was 
Shaw  ('.  White,  13  Johns.  179.  held,  in  action  of  trespass  quare  claitsum 
(q)  The  general  principles,  in  regard  to  fregit,  that  the  plaintiff  could  recover  for 
the  immediate  and  remote  consequences  injuries  to  his  crops,  consequent  upon  the 
of  an  unlawful  act,  apply  to  this  class  of  driving  away  of  his  negroes.  In  an  action 
cases.  See  ante,  p.  457,  note  (r).  In  for  entering  upon  the  plaintiff's  close, 
White  V.  Moseley,  8  Pick.  356,  in  an  damages  may  be  recovered  for  debauching 
action  of  trespass  quare  cluusnm  /regit,  for  the  plaintiff's  daughter  and  seiTant.  See 
entering  tiie  plaintiff's  close  and  destroying  Bennett  v.  Allcott,  2  T.  11.  166  ;  lleam  v. 
a  mill-dam,  the  plaintiff  recovered  for  Rank,  3  S.  &  R.  215. 
"the  interraption  to  the  use  of  the  mill  (/•)  Willard  v.  Twitchell,  1  N.  H.  177, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  plaintiff's  profits  458;  Rickert  v.  Snyder,  9  Wend.  416, 
on  that  account."  See  Dickinson  v.  421.  But  the  covenants  are  not  in  all  re- 
Boyle,  17  Pick.  78.  In  Barnum  i-.  Van-  sjiects  synonjanous,  as  a  party  may  have 
dusen,  16  Conn.  200,  where  the  defend-  a  good  right  to  convey,  and  yet  not  be 
ant's  sheep  entered  upon  the  plaintiff's  seized  of  a  legal  estate.  Rawle  on  Cove- 
land  and  communicated  an  infectious  dis-  nants  for  Title,  127. 
ease  to  his  sheep,  it  was  held  that  the  (s)  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  199. 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover,   in  an  {t)  Staats  v.  Ten  Eyck,  3  Gaines,  111; 
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appear  that  the  plaintiff  has  lost  less  than  the  value  of  the  land, 
as  by  a  purchase  at  a  low  price  of  an  *outstanding  title,  he  will 
recover  less,  (m)  If  the  grantor  has  acquired  a  title  which  will 
enure  to  the  grantee  by  way  of  estoppel,  the  damages  will  be 
only  nominal,  (y)  But  it  has  been  also  held,  that  a  release  of 
land  without  warranty,  by  the  grantee  to  a  third  person,  will 
not  prevent  the  grantee's  recovery  of  full  damages,  (lo) 

The  covenants  that  the  grantee  shall  have  quiet  enjoyment, 
and  that  the  grantor  will  warrant  and  defend  against  all  lawful 
claims,  are,  in  general,  broken  only  by  actual  ouster,  (x)  and 
then  such  damages  will  be  recovered,  according  to  the  rule  laid 
down  in  one  of  the  earliest  cases  on  this  subject,  as  shall  give 
to  the  injured  party  full  and  adequate  compensation.  (//) 

But  if  we  suppose  a  case  where  land  is  conveyed  with  war- 
ranty, the  grantor  and  grantee  both  believing  the  title  to  be 
good,  and  there  is  no  taint  or  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  the  land 
rises  greatly  in  value,  either  by  the  increased  worth  of  real 
estate  in  that  vicinity,  or  by  expensive  improvements  made  by 
the  grantee,  and  then  the  grantee  is  ousted  and  comes  on  the 
warranty  against  the  grantor,  the  question  arises,  what  is  the 
compensation  to  which  the  plaintiff  is  entitled.  It  is  obvious 
that  an  error  has  been  made  by  which  some  innocent  party 
must  lose  much  ;  -and  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  error  is  to  be 
imputed  as  a  wilful  fault  to  one  party  more  than  to  the  other. 
If  the  covenanter  is  bound  to  make  good  the  value  of  all  that 
the  grantee  loses,  "  no  man,"  says  Kent,  "  could  venture  to  sell 
an  acre  of  ground  to  a  wealthy  purchaser,  without  the  hazard 


Biokford  r\  Page,  2  Mass.  455;  Marston  1.3  Johns.  50;  Bender  v.  Fromlierficr,  4 

V.  Hol)bs,  2  id.  433  ;  Caswell  v.  Wendell,  Dallas,  436  ;  Weiting  v.  Nissley,  13  Penn. 

4  id.  108  ;  Smith  r.  Strong,  14  Pick.  128  ;  St.  6.50. 

Stuhhs  r.  Page,  2   Greenl.  378  ;  Mitchell  (//)  Tanner  v.  Livingston,    12    Wend. 

IT.  Ilazen,  4  Conn.  495;  Weiting  r.  Niss-  83;  Sjjring   v.    Chase,    22   Maine,    505; 

ley,   13  Penn.  St.  650,  655;    Seamore  v.  Leffingwell  v.  Elliott,  8  Pick.  455,  lO'  id. 

Harlan,  3  Danii,  415  ;  Martin  v.  Long,  3  204  ;  Looniis  v.  Bcdd,  11  N.  II.  74,  87. 

Mis.  276;  Clark  r.  I'arr,  14  Ohio,   118.  (v)  Baxter    v.   Bradbiiry,   20    Maine, 

See  also,  Parker  v.  Brown,  15  N.  II.  176 ;  260. 

Cox  r.  Strode,  2  Bihli,  ;i7.'i.     In  an  action  hv)  Cornell  v.  Jackson,  3  Cush.  .506. 

for  the  l)rc!icli  of  this  covenant,  diiiiiagcs  (r)    Bawlo   on    Covenants    for    Title, 

cannot  he  recovered  for  iiii|)rovcnicnts  or  182,  339. 

the  increased  vahie  of  the  land.  Staatsw.  (_y)  Gray  7>.  Briscoe,  Noy,  142;  Pin- 
Ten  Eyck,  3  Caines,  111  ;  Pitcher?;.  Liv-  cornhe  v.  Rudge,  Yelv.  139;  Ilobart,  3, 
ingston,  4  Johns.    1  ;  Bennet  i;.  Jenkins,  and  7wt(',  in  Williams's  ctlition. 
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of  absolute  ruin."  (z)  Buf  if  not,  the  innocent  grantee  may- 
lose  by  a  failure  of  a  title,  for  *the  warranty  of  which  he  had 
paid  a  valuable  consideration,  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of 
his  estate.  In  some  States  the  value  of  the  estate  at  the  time 
of  the  conveyance  is  the  measure  of  damages  ;  and  where  this 
value  determines  in  the  assessment  of  damages,  it  is  itself  de- 
termined, generally,  at  least,  by  the  amount  of  the  consideration 
paid,  with  interest.  But  if  mesne  profits  have  been  received  by 
the  grantee,  they  will,  in  general,  be  held  equivalent  to  the  in- 
terest; and  then  no  interest  will  be  allowed  to  the  grantee,  or 
only  that  which  is  commensurate  with  his  liability  for  the 
mesne  profits  to  the  holder  of  the  paramount  title ;  and  there- 
fore he  can  recover  interest  only  for  six  years,  (a)  In  some 
States  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  eviction,  is  the 
measure  of  damages,  (b)      There  seem  to  be  intimations  of  a 


(z)  Staats  V.  Ten  Eyck,  3  Caines,  114, 
115. 

(fl)  Where  the  value  of  the  land  at  the 
time  of  the  convej^ance  is  taken  into  ac- 
count in  assessing  damages,  that  value  is 
in  general  determined  l)y  the  amount  of 
the  consideration  paid,  and  interest  is  al- 
lowed on  that  sum  ;  hut  if  mesne  profits 
have  been  received  by  the  grantee,  those 
will  be  held  equivalent  to  the  intei'cst,  and 
in  that  case,  the  allowance  of  interest  to 
tiie  grantee  will  only  be  commensurate 
with  his  liability  for  the  mesne  profits  to 
the  holder  of  the  title  paramount,  that  is, 
he  can,  in  genei-al,  recover  interest  for  six 
years  only.  Bennet  i\  Jenkins,  13  Johns. 
50;  Staats  r.  Ten  Evck,  3  Caines,  111  ; 
Baxter  v.  Ryerss,  13  Barb.  267  ;  Clark  v. 
Parr,  14  Ohio,  118.  Tiie  amount  of  the 
consideration-money  with  interest  lias 
been  held  to  be  the  measure  of  damages, 
in  New  York  ;  Pitcher  i'.  Livingston,  4 
Johns.  1  ;  Bennet  v.  Jenkins,  13  id.  50  ; 
Kinnev  r.  Watts,  14  Wend.  38;  Kcllv  v. 
Dntch'Chureh  of  Schenectadv,  2  Hill,  105, 
115  ;  Baxter  v.  Ryerss,  13  Barb.  267  ;  — 
in  Pennsylvania;  Brown  v.  Dickei-son,  12 
Penn.  St.  372;  Bender  v.  Fromberger,  4 
Dall.  436,  441  ;  King  r.  Pyle,  8  S.  &  R. 
166;  —  in  New  Jersey;  Holmes  v.  Sin- 
nickson,  3  Green,  313  ;  Stewart  ?'.  Drake, 
4  Halst.  139,  142;— in  Virginia;  Stout 
V.  Jackson,  2  Hand,  132  ;  Thrclkcld  v. 
Fitzhugh,  2  Leigh,  451,  463  ;  Jackson  r. 
Turner,  5  id.  119  ;  Haffey  v.  Birchetts,  1 1 
id.  83,  88;  contra,  Mills  v.  Bell,  3  Call, 


320;  —  in  South  Carolina;  Furman  t;. 
Elmore,  2  Nott  &  McCord,  189  ;  Wallace 
V.  Talbot,  1  McCord,  466,  468 ;  Pearson 
V.  Davis,  1  McMull.  37  ;  —  Contra,  Liber 
V.  Parsons,  1  Bay,  19;  Witherspoon  v. 
Anderson,  3  Dessau.  245;  —  in  North 
Carolina ;  Phillijis  v.  Smith,  1  Car.  Law 
Repos.  475  ;  Wilson  v.  Forbes,  2  Dev. 
30 ;  —  in  Ohio  ;  King  v.  Kerr,  5  Ohio, 
154;  Foote  v.  Burnet,  10  id.  317;  Clark 
V.  PaiT,  14  id.  118;  —  in  Georgia;  Davis 
V.  Smith,  5  Geo.  274  ;  —  in  Kentucky  ; 
Cox  V.  Strode,  2  Bibb,  273  ;  Hanson  v. 
Buckner,  4  Dana,  251  ;  Pence  v.  Duvall, 
9  B.  Mon.  48  ;  —  in  Tennessee  ;  Shaw  v. 
Wilkins,  8  Humph.  647,  651,  per  McKin 
neij,  J. 

(ft)  This  is  the  rule  adopted  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Gore  v.  Brazier,  3  Mass.  523 ; 
Bigelow  V.  Jones,  4  id.  512;  Norton  ?;. 
Babcock,  2  Mete.  510  ;  White  v.  Whit- 
nev,  3  id.  81,  89  ;  —  in  Maine;  Cushman 
V.  Blanchard,  2  Greenl.  266,  268  ;  Swett 
V.  Patrick,  3  Fairf.  9  ;  Hardy  v.  Nelson, 
27  Maine,  525  ;  Elder  r.  True,  32  id.  109  ; 

—  in  Connecticut ;  Horsford  v.  Wright, 
Kirby,  3  ;  Stirling  v.  Peet,  14  Conn.  245 ; 

—  in  Vermont;  Drury  ?\  Shumwav,  1  D. 
Chip.  Ill  ;  Parke  v.  Bates,  12  Vt.  387. 
The  question,  although  raised,  is  unde- 
cided in  New  Hampshire  and  Indiana. 
Loomis  v.  Bedel,  11  N.  H.  74,  87  ;  Black- 
well  V.  Justices  of  Lawrence  Co.  2  Blackf. 
143,  147.  See  Rawle  on  Cov.  for  Title, 
p.  319,  et  seq.  (2d  edition)  ;  4  Kent,  Com. 
474-480  ;  2  Greenl.  Ev.  §  264.     In  Louis- 
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*distinction  between  the  increased  worth  by  a  rise  in  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  land,  which  has  cost  the  grantee  nothing,  and 
that  increase  caused  by  his  expenditure  in  affixing  valuable 
buildings  or  other  improvements  to  the  land.  And  there  are 
some  reasons  in  favor  of  allowing  to  the  grantee,  as  damages, 
the  latter  kind  of  increase,  but  not  the  former,  (c)  It  has  also 
been  held,  that  the  purchase-money,  with  interest,  forms  the 
absolute  measure  of  the  damages,  (c?)  If  the  failure  of  title 
extend  only  to  a  part  of  the  land,  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  damages  should  be  recovered  for  the  whole  land, 
or  for  part  only,  and  then  whether  the  proportion  which  the 
quantitij  of  the  land  lost  by  the  failure  bears  to  the  whole, 
should  be  considered,  or  the  proportion  which  its  value  bears ; 
but  the  principle  of  compensation  prevails,  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  established,  that  the  part  only  of  the  land  of  which 
the  title  has  failed,  is  to  be  paid  for,  {e)  *and  that  in  proportion 
to  its  value,  and  not  its  mere  quantity.  (/) 


iana  the  question  h:is  been  much  tliscussed" 
and  dilferent  rules  have  prevailed  under 
the  codes  of  1808  and  1825.  See  Bissell 
V.  Erwin,  13  Louis.  147;  Edwards  v. 
Martin,  19  id.  294  ;  Morris  v.  Abat,  9  id. 
552  ;  13  id.  148,  note.  The  question  was 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  late  case  of 
Burrows  r.  Feirce,  6  La.  Ann.  297,  and 
it  was  held,  Rost,  J.,  dissenting,  that  the 
increased  value  at  the  time  of  eviction 
ought  not  to  be  recovered.  The  grantee 
is  also  entitled  to  recover  the  costs  of  the 
suit  by  wliich  he  has  been  evicted.  Pitch- 
er V.  Livingst(jn,  4  Jolms.  1  ;  Ba.xter  v. 
Ryerss,  13  Barb.  267;  Holmes  )•.  Sinnick- 
sori,  3  Green,  (N.  J.)  313;  Cushman  v. 
Blanchard,  2  Grcenl.  266  ;  Swctt  v.  Pat- 
rick, 3  Fairf.  9. 

((■)  Staats  ?'.  Ten  Eyck,  3  C:iiiies,  117  ; 
Pitcher  v.  Livingston,  4  Johns.  13,  j)er 
Spctir.cr,  J. ;  Bender  i'.  l<^-ond)ergcr,  4 
Dall.  442 ;  Martin  r.  Atkinson,  7  Geo. 
228.  Sec  ante,  p.  497,  note  (/)).  But 
there  seems  to  l)e  no  adjudication  in  favor 
of  applying  the  distinction  referred  to  in 
tlic  text  to  this  clii-;s  of  cases. 

((I)  in  most  of  the  cases  cited  sitpni, 
note  {<i),  the  consideration-money  with 
interest  and  the  costs  were  held  to  be  the 


measure  of  damages,  but  in  Threlkeld  v. 
Fitzhugh,  2  Leigh,  451,  it  was  suggested 
that  in  some  cases  it  might  be  shown  that 
the  actual  value  of  the  land  was  greater 
than  the  jjrice  paid.  See  4  Kent's  Com. 476. 
(e)  In  Morris  v.  Phelps,  5  Johns.  49, 
the  title  to  a  part  of  the  premises  failed, 
and  it  was  lu'gcil  that  the  plaintili'  ought 
to  recover  the  whole  consideration-money, 
but  the  court  laid  down  the  rule  in  the 
text.  Kent,  Ch.  J.,  said  :  "  This  is  an 
old  and  well-settled  rule  of  damages ; 
thus,  in  the  case  of  Beauchamp  t\  Dani- 
ory,  Ycar-Book,  29  Ed.  III.  4,  it  was 
held,  by  /////,  J.,  that  if  one  be  bound  to 
warranty,  he  warrants  the  entirety,  but  he 
shall  not  render  in  value  but  for  that 
wliich  was  lost.  In  15  Ed.  IV.  3,  (and 
which  case  is  cited  in  Bustard's  case,  4 
Co.  121,)  the  same  ]irinciple  was  admitted, 
and  it  was  declared  and  agreed  to  by  the 
court,  that  in  exchange,  Avliere  a  want  of 
title  existed  as  to  j)art,  the  ])arty  evicted 
might  enter  as  for  a  condition  broken,  if 
he  chose  ;  but  if  he  sued  to  recover  in 
valiu',  Ik^  sliould  recover  only  accordinr;; 
to  the  value  of  the  part  lost.  Though 
the  condition  be  entire,  and  extends  to 
all,  yet  it  was  said  that  the  warranty  upon 


(  /■)  In  Morris  v.  I'iicips,  5  Johns.  49,  this  case  is,  whether  the  defendant  ought 

56,  AV//^,  (Jli.  . I.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  not  to  have  been   permitted  to  show  that 

of  the  court,  said  :  "  Another  (juestion  in  the  lands,  in  the  deed  of  1795,  of  which 
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If  the  action  is  brought  upon  the  covenant  that  the  land  is 
free  from  incumbrances,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  incumbrances.  If  they  consist  of  mort- 
gages or  attachments,  or  other  liens  of  like  kind,  it  seems  to  be 
well  settled  that  the  grantee  may  pay  off  these  incumbrances, 
and  may  then  recover  all  that  he  expended  in  this  way,  from 
the  grantor  ;(i^)  and  may  even  recover  the  amount  of  money 
paid  by  him  to  remove  these  incumbrances,  after  the  action  has 
been  commenced,  (h) 


the  exchange  might  severally  extend  to 
part.  So  in  the  case  of  Graj-  v.  Briscoe, 
Noy's  R.  142,  B.  covenanted  tliat  he  was 
seized  of  Blackacre  in  fee,  whereas  in 
truth  it  was  copyhold  land  in  fee,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  ;  and  the  court  said  that 
tlie  jury  should  give  damages  according  to 
the  difierencc  in  value  between  fee-simple 
land  and  cojiyhold  land."  See  also,  Guth- 
rie V.  Pugsley,  12  Johns.  12G.  In  John- 
son V.  Nyce,  17  C)liio,  66,  it  was  said  that, 

there  was  a  failure  of  title,  were  of  inferior 
quality  to  the  other  lands  conveyed  by 
the  same  deed.  This  appears  to  be  rea- 
sonable ;  and  the  rule  would  operate  with 
equal  justice  as  to  all  the  parties  to  a  con- 
vej'ancc.  Suppose  a  valuable  stream  of 
water  with  expensive  improvements  upon 
it,  with  ten  acres  of  adjoining  barren  land, 
was  sold  for  10,000  dollars,  and  it  should 
afterwards  appear  that  the  title  to  the 
stream  with  the  imjirovemcnts  on  it 
failed,  but  remained  good  as  to  the  res- 
idue of  the  land,  would  it  not  be  unjust 
that  the  grantee  should  be  limited  in 
damages,  uiuler  his  covenants,  to  an  ap- 
portionment according  to  the  number  of 
acres  lost,  when  the  sole  inducement  to 
the  purchase  was  defeated ;  and  the 
whole  value  of  the  purchase  had  failed  f 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  only  the  title  to 
the  nine  barren  acres  failed,  the  vendor 
would  feel  the  weight  of  the  extreme  in- 
justice, if  he  was  obliged  to  refund  nine 
tenths  of  the  consideration-money.  This 
is  not  the  rule  of  assessment.  The  law 
will  apportion  the  damages  to  themeasui-o 
of  value  between  the  land  lost,  and  the 
land  preserved."  See  also,  Cornell  v. 
Jackson,  3  Cash.  509  ;  Dickens  i\  Sheji- 
perd,  3  Murph.  .526.  In  King  r.  Pyle,  8 
S.  &  R.  166,  this  rule  was  ajijjlied  where 
the  sale  was  fraudulent,  but  the  court  did 
not  decide  what  would  be  the  rule  if  the 
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in  an  action  on  a  covenant  of  warranty 
broken  by  the  assignment  of  dower,  dam- 
ages would  be  given  to  tlie  extent  that  the 
value  of  the  estate  is  diminished  by  carv- 
ing out  the  life-estate,  taking  one  tliird  of 
the  consideration-money  to  be  the  value  of 
one  third  of  the  fee-simple  interest.  See 
Eickert  v.  Snyder,  9  Wend.  416  ;  Michael 
V.  Mills,  17  ()hio,  601  ;  Gray  v.  Briscoe, 
Koy,  142 ;  Kawle  on  Coven,  for  Title,  2d 
ed.  p.  113,  et  scq. 

sale  were  ftn'r.  There  are  cases  which 
hold  that  the  average  value  is  to  be  re- 
covered for  the  part  to  which  the  title  has 
fiiilcd.  Nelson  v.  Matthews,  2  Hen.  & 
Munf.  164;  Nelson  v.  Carrington,  4 
Munf.  332. 

(7)  Delavergne  i'.  Norris,  7  Johns.  358  ; 
Hall  r.  Dean,  13  id.  105  ;  Stanard  v. 
Eldridge,  16  id.  254;  Prescott  v.  Trae- 
man,  4  Mass.  627  ;  Henderson  i'.  Hender- 
son. 13  Mis.  151. 

(/()  Leffingwell  v.  Elliott,  10  Pick.  204; 
Brooks  V.  Moody,  20  id.  474  ;  Kelly  v. 
Low,  1 8  Maine,  244 ;  Pomeroy  v.  Bur- 
nett, 8  Blackf.  143  ;  together  "with  reason- 
able expenses  incurred  in  extinguishing 
the  incumbrance,  exclusive  of  counsel 
fees.  Leffingwell  v.  Elliott.  But  the 
grantee  cannot  recover  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  consideration-money  and  interest. 
Dimmick  v.  Lockwood,  10  Wend.  142  ; 
Foote  V.  Burnet,  10  Ohio,  317  ;  4  Kent's 
Com.  476.  But  in  those  States  in  which 
in  action  for  a  breach  of  the  covenant  of 
warranty,  the  measure  of  damages  is  held 
to  be  the  value  of  the  estate  at  the  time  of 
eviction,  it  seems  that  the  grantee  may 
recover  what  he  has  paid  to  extinguish 
incumbrances,  to  the  extent  of  the  value 
of  the  estate  at  the  time  of  payment. 
Norton  V.  Babcock,  2  Mete.  510  ;  "White 
V.  Whitney,  3  id.  81  ;  Rawle  on  Cov.  for 
Title,   (2d"^  edition,)    161  ;    Sedgwick  on 
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*But,  if  he  does  not  discharge  the  incumbrances,  and  brings 
his  action  before  ouster  or  any  actual  injury  springing  from 
them,  although  the  action  is  sustainable,  because  the  existence 
of  the  incumbrances  works  a  breach  of  the  covenant,  yet  he 
can  recover  only  nominal  damages,  (i)  Still,  if  the  incum- 
brances are  of  a  permanent  nature,  such  as  interfere  with  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  the  estate,  and  such  that  the  grantee  can- 
not remove  them  by  his  own  act,  as  for  instance,  a  lease  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  premises,  then  it  would  seem  that  actual 
compensation  may  be  recovered,  and  that  there  is  no  rule  which 
should  prevent  this  from  being  full  and  adequate,  (j)  If  the 
action  is  brought  on  a  contract  to  sell,  and  against  the  party 
who  had  promised  to  sell  and  had  failed  to  do  so,  many  author- 
ities have  held  that  the  result  may  depend  upon  the  cause  of 
the  failure.  For  if  the  intended  vendor  was  honest,  and  was 
prevented  from  making  the  sale  by  causes  which  he  did  not  fore- 
see, and  could  not  control,  then  the  plaintiff  recovers  only  nom- 
inal damages ;  or,  if  he  has  paid  the  price,  that  sum  with  inter- 


Dam.  180.  In  Elder  v.  True,  32  Maine, 
104,  it  was  held  tliat  where  land  is  incum- 
bered l>y  a  mortgage,  the  grantee  may  re- 
deem or  not  at  liis  election,  but,  if  evicted, 
be  may  recover  the  value  of  the  land  in- 
cluding his  improvements,  even  if  the 
value  exceed  tlie  amount  due  on  the 
mortgage.  But  see  Wliite  v.  Wliitney,  3 
Mete.  81  ;  Donahoe  i\  Emery,  9  id.  63. 

(/)  Pi-eseott  V.  Trucman,  4  Mass.  627; 
Wyman  ;;.  Ballard,  12  id.  304;  Tufts  v. 
Aiiams,  8  I'iek.  547  ;  Ilerrick  v.  Moore, 
1!)  Maine,  313;  Delavergne  v.  Norris,  7 
Johns.  3.58;  Hall  c.  Dean,  13  id.  lO.-j; 
Stanard  /'.  Eldiidge,  16  id.  2.54;  Wliisler 
V.  llicks, -.5  JJiackf.  100;  Davis  /•.  Eyman, 
6  Conn.  254.  J'ayiiients  i\)i-  tlie  discharge 
of  incumi)raiice.s  cannot  be  recovered  un- 
less special] V  alleged.  Dc  Forest «;.  Lcetc, 
16  Johns.  122. 

(  /)  I'rcscott  ).'.  Trucman.  4  Mass.  627, 
G3«);  Harlow  /•.  Thomas,  1  5  Pick.  66,  6!) ; 
iluhliard  r.  Norton,  10  Conn.  422,  435. 
In  l>atciicldcr  r.  Stnrgis,  .3  Cush.  205, 
Flili-hcr,  J.,  in  giving  tiie  opinion  of  the 
«)urt,  said  :  "  In  New  York,  in  the  case 
of  ]{ickcrt  r.  Snyder,  '.)  Wend.  423,  it  was 
held,  I  hat  wlicti  tlie  covenant  agaiiist  in- 
fiinihrances  is  broken,  by  reason  of  an  un- 
expired term,  which  is  the  present  case, 


the  rule  of  damages  is  the  annual  value 
of  the  estate,  or  the  annual  interest  on  the 
purchase-money.  This  rule  ma}'^  do  jus- 
tice in  some,  perhaps  in  many  cases,  but 
this  court  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  it  as  a 
general  rule.  .  .  .  The  rule  is,  that  for 
such  incuml)rances  as  a  covenantee  can- 
not remove,  he  siiall  recover  a  just  com- 
pensation for  the  real  injury  resulting  from 
tile  incumhranee.  Though  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  have  as  definite  and  precise 
rules,  upon  the  subject  of  damages,  as  are 
practicable,  it  seems  impos.sible  to  estab- 
lish any  more  precise  general  rule  in  this 
class  ot"  cases."  If  the  grantee  is  perma- 
nently ke]it  out  of  the  estate,  by  reason  of 
the  incumbrances,  the  ])urcha.se-moncy 
and  interest  are  the  measure  of  damages. 
Chapel  r.  Bull,  17  Mass.  213  ;  .lenkins  v.  ' 
lIo))kins,  8  Pick.  346  ;  so  also,  in  case  of 
eviction,  Waldo  v.  Long,  7  Jolins.  173; 
Martin  v.  Atkinson,  7  (ieo.  228  ;  Patter- 
son V.  Stewart,  6  W.  &  S.  527.  But  see 
Ciia])el  V.  Bull ;  Jenkins  ?-.  Hopkins,  and 
supra,  p.  498,  note  (0-  In  an  action  on  a 
covenant  to  pay  off  incumhrances,  the 
amount  of  the  incumbrances  is  held  the 
measure  of  damages.  Lelhbridge  v.  Myt- 
ton,  2  B.  &  Ad.  772. 
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est,  adding  perhaps,  in  botli  cases,  liis  expenses  in  investigating 
the  title,  or  for  similar  pur|)oses.  (/.)  But  if  the  proposed  vendor 
was  in  *fault,  and  either  did  know,  or  shouhl  have  known,  that 
he  could  not  do  what  he  undertook  to  do,  iiere  substantial  darn- 
ages  may  be  given,  including  compensation  for  any  actual  loss, 


(/.)  Fliireau  v.  Thornhill,  2  W.  Bl. 
1078  ;  Walker  v.  Moore,  10  li.  &  C.  41G  ; 
Wortliin<,'ton  r.  Warriiijj;ton,  8  C.  13.  134  ; 
Baldwin  v.  Munn,  2  Wend.  399  ;  Peters 
i\  Mclveon,  4  ])en.  546 ;  Thompson  v. 
Guthrie,  9  Leigh,  101  ;  Combs  v.  Tarlton, 
2  Dana,  464  ;  Allen  v.  Anderson,  2  Bihh, 
415;  Stewart  r.  Nuhle,  1  Greene  (Iowa), 
26.  See  Fleteher  i\  Button,  6  Barh.  646. 
This  rule  appears  to  be  established  in 
England  and  generally  prevails  in  this 
country ;  but  there  appears  to  be  some 
diversity  in  the  reasoning  upon  which  it  is 
based.  In  England  the  rule  appears  to  be 
sustained  on  the  ground  that  the  parties 
must  have  eontem]jlated  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  the  conveyance,  and  hence 
the  jdaintiti'  is  allowed  to  recover  the  ex- 
pense of  investigating  the  title,  but  no 
other  expenses,  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
not  justified  in  taking  any  other  step  until 
he  is  sure  of  a  good  title.  In  Flureau  v. 
Thorniull,  Blackslone,  J.,  said,  "  These 
contracts  are  merely  upon  condition,  fre- 
quently expressed,  but  always  implied, 
that  the  vendor  has  a  good  title."  In 
Walker  v.  Moore  the  land  was  not  con- 
veyed on  account  of  a  defect  in' the  title. 
The  plaintitl' hail  contracted  to  resell,  and 
demanded  danuiges  for  the  loss  of  i)rolits 
on  his  contracts  of  resale,  for  the  expense 
attending  those  resales,  and  for  the  amount 
for  which  he  was  liable  to  the  subcontrac- 
tors for  examining  the  title,  and  the  ex- 
pense incurred  by  himself  for  the  same 
puqjose.  He  was  allowed  to  recover  only 
his  own  expense  in  examining  the  title. 
Parke,  J.,  said,  "  It  is  usual  and  reason- 
able, before  any  expense  is  incurred,  to 
compare  the  abstract  with  the  deeds  ;  and 
without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  right 
of  the  plaintiff  to  resell  iiefore  he  had  ob- 
tained a  conveyance  and  actual  posses- 
sion, I  think  he  camiot  recover  those  ex- 
penses which  he  has  sustained  by  rea- 
son of  his  having  contracted  to  resell  the 
premises  before  lie  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  whether  the  alxstract  was  cor- 
rect or  not."  IJ(ii/l('_i/,  J.,  supposed  he- 
might  have  recovered  the  expense  attend- 
ing the  resale,  had  that  contract  been 
entered   into   after   proper    investigation. 


He  said,  "  If  it  [the  abstract]  had  been 
examined  with  the  deeds  and  found  cor- 
rect, the  plaintitr  might  jjerlinjis  liavi;  been 
justified  in  acting  ujion  the  faith  of  having 
the  estate ;  and  if  after  that  time  he  had 
made  a  subcontract,  I  think  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  recover  the  expenses 
attending  it,  if  it  failed  in  conseciuence  of 
any  defect  in  the  title  of  his  vendor."  The 
plaintiff,  having  failed  in  a  bill  in  equity 
brought  to  enforce  specific  performance  of 
a  contract  to  sell  land,  because  the  defend- 
ant could  not  give  title,  was  not  allowed 
to  recover  his  costs  in  the  equity  suit,  in 
an  action  at  law.  Maiden  v.  Eyson,  11 
Q.  B.  292.  In  this  country,  ahhough 
nearly  the  same  rule  is  in  some  of  the 
States  adopted,  (differing  jjerhaps  from  the 
English  in  the  fact  that  the  expense  of  in- 
vestigating the  title  is  not  allowed,)  it  is 
based  upon  the  analogy  between  this  class 
of  cases  and  actions  upon  covenants  for 
title.  As  we  have  seen,  in  those  cases, 
the  measure  of  damages  where  there  has 
been  an  eviction,  is  in  most  of  the  States, 
the  amount  of  the  consideration-money, 
with  interest ;  so  in  actions  upon  this  class 
of  contracts  the  same  rule  has  been  adopt- 
ed. In  Baldwin  v.  Munn,  Siilheiiaiid,  J., 
said:  "In  an  action  on  the  covenant 
against  incumbrances  in  a  deed,  the  plain- 
tiff can  recover  only  the  amount  paid  by 
him  to  extinguish  the  incumbrance  ;  but 
if  he  has  paid  nothing,  no  matter  what  the 
amount  of  the  lien  may  be,  he  can  recover 
nowiniil  (Idinaffca  otil//.  Delawrgne  c.  Nor- 
ris,  7  Johns.  358;  4  Mass.  627  ;  13  Johns. 
105.  If  these  principles  are  just,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  covenant  of  general  warrant}', 
and  of  quiet  enjoyment,  and  against  in- 
cumbrances, I  do  not  perceive  why  they 
are  not  equally  ajjplicatile  to  the  cov- 
enant to  convey,  where  the  covenantor 
has  acted  in  good  faith,  and  refused  to  con- 
vey because  his  title  has  in  fact  failed. 
The  reasons  which  are  urged  with  so 
much  force,  by  Ch.  J.  Kent,  in  Staats  v. 
Ten  Eyek,  (3  Gaines,  111,  115,)  hi  favor 
of  the  rule  of  damages  adopted  in  that 
case,  certainly  a]i])ly  with  equal  force  to  the 
case  ill  (luestion."  See  the  other  Ameri- 
can cases  cited  above. 
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as  by  the  increased  value  of  the  land  ;  (/)  and  this  has  *been  ex- 
tended to  cases  where  the  vendor  acted  in  good  faith,  but  knew 
that  he  had,  at  the  time,  no  title ;  as  where  the  vendor  offered 
for  sale  at  public  auction,  land  which  he  had  contracted  with  a 
third  person  to  buy  from  him,  and  failed  to  buy,  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  inability  of  that  third  person  to  make  a  conveyance 
to  him.  (m)  In  this  respect  the  rule  would  be  distinguished 
from  that  applicable  to  actions  for  non-sale  of  chattels,  where 
the  plaintiff  recovers  compensation  for  all  actual  damages,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  good  or  bad  faith  of  the  vendor.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  refused  to  adopt 
this  distinction,  on  the  ground  that  the  reason  of  the  rule  as  to 
chattels  applies  with  equal  force  to  bargains  respecting  land ; 
this  reason  being,  that  if  a  vendor,  under  such  circumstances, 
could  escape  with  nominal  damages,  there  would  be  danger 
that  he  might  refuse  to  complete  the  sale  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining to  himself  the  enhanced  value,  (n)    If  on  such  a  contract 


(1)  See  authorities  cited  in  tlie  preceding 
note,  and  Bitner  v.  Broiigh,  11  Penn.  St. 
127  ;  Handlcv  v.  Chambers,  1  Litt.  358; 
Blanchard  ?;.  Ely,  21  Wend.  346,  347,  per 
Cou-m,  .J. ;  Nourse  i".  Barns,  1  T.  Kay. 
77.  So  where  the  party  having  title  re- 
fuses to  convey  it;  Driggs  v.  Dwight,  17 
Wend.  71  ;  Biddwin  v.  Munn,  2  id.  399, 
406 ;  or  having  title  at  the  time  of  the 
agreement,  afterwards  disal)les  himself 
from  comiileting  it,  by  selling  the  land  to 
a  third  ])artv ;  Tatrick  w.  Marshall,  2 
Bibb,  47  ;  Fi'shcr  v.  Kay,  2  id.  434,  440; 
Wilson  V.  Spencer,  11  Leigh,  261  ;  or  at 
the  time  of  tlic  agreement  knew  he  had  no 
.title;  M'Conncll  v.  Dunlap,  Hardin,  41. 
(m)  Hopkins  v.  Grazebrook,  6  B.  &  C. 
31.  See  tills  case  cited  in  Walker  v. 
Moore,  10  B.  &  C.  416,  and  in  Fletcher  r. 
Button,  6  Marl).  6.')0.  TIk;  doctrine  of 
Hopkins  v.  (irazebrook,  was  afHrmed  in 
Roliinsoiu;.  Harman,  1  Kxch.  S.'iO.  Parke, 
B.,  said  :  "The  rule  of  the  common  law 
is,  that  where  a  party  sustains  a  loss  by 
reason  of  a  breach  of  contract,  Ik;  is,  so 
far  as  money  can  do  it,  to  be  ])!;iccd  in 
the  same  silualioii,  with  respect  ti>  dam- 
ages, as  if  the  contriict  had  been  perfnruicd. 
The  case  of  Flurenu  v.  Tliornbill  (|ii:ili- 
fi(Hl  that  rule  of  the  common  law.  It  was 
there  belli,  fhiit  contracts  for  tiie  sale  of 
[000] 


real  estate  are  merely  on  condition  that 
the  vendor  has  a  good  title ;  so  that,  when 
a  person  contracts  to  sell  real  property, 
there  is  an  implied  understanding  that,  if 
he  fail  to  make  a  good  title,  the  only  dam- 
ages recoverable  are  the  expenses  which 
the  vendee  ma}'  be  put  to  in  investigating 
the  title.  The  present  case  comes  within 
the  rule  of  the  common  law,  and  I  am  un- 
able to  distinguish  it  from  Hopkins  v. 
Grazc'hrook.  So  it  has  been  held  in  this 
country  that,  where  the  agreement  is  that 
a  third  person  shall  convey  land,  the  meas- 
ure of  damages  is  tlie  value  of  the  land  at 
the  tituc  when  it  should  have  been  con- 
veyed. Dyer  IK  Dorsey,  1  G.  &  J.  440 ; 
I'iiikston  i\  Huic,  9  Ala.  252.  But  see 
Tvrer  ?'.  King,  2  C.  &  K.  149. 

"(;()  Hopkins  r.  Lee,  6  Wheat.  109.  See 
also  Camiell  /•.  M'Clcan,  6  H.  &  J.  297  ; 
Nichols  r.  Freeman,  11  Ircd.  99;  Bryant 
V.  Hambruck,  9  Geo.  133;  Whiteside  r. 
Jennings,  19  Ala.  784;  Hill  v.  Hobart, 
16  Maine,  164  ;  Warren  v.  Wheeler,  21  id. 
484.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  doctrine 
of  those  Anurican  cases,  cited  .s»;)n7,  note 
(/.),  that  actions  on  a  covenant  to  convey, 
are  so  far  analogous  to  those  n])on  cove- 
mmts  for  title  that  the  danuiges  shoid<l  be 
measured  by  the  same  rule,  is  rejected. 
In  Nichols  V.  Freennin,  the  defendant  was 
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the  *proposed  vendee  is  sued,  if  he  has  taken  the  land,  the  meas- 
ure of  damages  is,  of  course,  the  price  with  interest;  if  he  has 
neither  taken  the  land  nor  paid  the  i)rice,  in  England  the  i)lain- 
tiff  receives  only  nominal  damages,  unless  the  land  has  fallen  in 
value,  or  he  has  otherwise  suffered  actual  injury,  on  the  ground 
that  if  he  recovered  the  full  price,  he  would  have  that  and  the 
land  too ;  because  the  recovery  cannot  have  the  effect  of  pass- 
ing the  fee  of  the  land,  (o)  In  this  country,  some  cases  have 
thrown  doubt  on  this  rale,  but  upon  the  whole  we  think  it 
pretty  well  established,  (p) 


prevented  from  pivino;  a  good  title  hy  a 
levy  of  execution  upon  the  land,  and  tliere 
a])])ears  to  have  hcen  no  fraud  on  liis  ]iart. 
The  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the 
breacii  was  regarded  as  the  measure  of 
damages.  Pedrson,  J.,  said:  "Our atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact,  that  in  the 
action  for  a  breach  of  a  covenant  of  quiet 
enjoyment,  the  measure  of  damage  is, 
the  ])rice  paid  for  the  land,  wliicli  is  taken, 
as  between  the  parties,  to  be  the  true  value. 

The  analogy  does  not  sustain  the 

position  for  which  it  was  invoked ;  be- 
cause the  rule  of  damage  in  that  action  is 
founded  on  peculiar  reasons.  Tiie  cove- 
nant for  (juiet  enjoyment  is  a  substitute  for 
the  old  real  icanrinti/,  the  remedy  upon 
which  was  by  vouclier,  and  if  tlie  demand- 
ant recovered,  the  tenant  had  judgment 
against  the  voucher  for  other  lands  of 
equal  value."  See  also  the  very  able  de- 
cision of  Buchanan,  Ch.  J.,  in  Cannell  v. 
M'Clean.  And  even  in  New  York  some 
doubt  seems  to  liave  been  thrown  ui)Oii  tlie 
rule  laid  down  in  Baldwin  r.  Munn,  cited 
supra,  note  (A),  in  the  late  case  of  Fletch- 
er t'.  Button,  G  Barb.  646  ;  where,  under 
a  verbal  contract,  land  is  to  be  conveyed 
in  consideration  of  a  specific  sum  payable 
in  work,  the  vendee  who  has  peribrmed 
the  work,  may  consider  the  agreement  as 
a  nullity  and  recover  the  value  of  his 
work,  not  exceeding  the  sum  specified, 
with  interest ;  and  he  can  only  resort  to 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  land  as  a 
measure  of  damages,  when  no  sum  is 
specified.  King  ?>.  Brown,  2  Hill,  485 ; 
Burlingame  i-.  Bnrlingame,  7  Cow.  92; 
Roiir  (■.  Kindt,  3  W.  &  S.  563  ;  Jack  v. 
McKee,  9  Penn.  St.  235 ;  Bash  v.  Bash,  9 
id.  260.  See  Boardmau  v.  Keelcr,  21 
Vt.  84. 

(o)  In  Hawkins  v.  Kemp,  3  East,  410; 


in  Goodisson  ?'.  Nunn,  4  T.R.  761,  andin 
Glazebrook  r.  Woodrow,  8  id.  366,  it 
seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  the 
vendor,  on  tender  of  a  conveyance,  could 
recover  tlie  amount  of  the  purchase-money. 
But  in  the  late  case  of  Laird  v.  Pim,  7  M. 
&  W.  474,  Avhere  the  vendor  had  oftcred 
to  execute  a  conveyance,  and  was  "  in  the 
same  situation  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing damages  for  tlie  non-jiayn.ient  of  the 
price,  as  if  all  had  licen  done  liy  him,"  it 
was  said  by  Parke,  B.,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court :  "  The  measure  of 
damages,  in  an  action  of  this  nature,  is  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  ]ihiintirt'  by  reason 
of  the  defendants  not  having  performed 
their  contract.  The  ([uestion  is,  how 
much  worse  is  the  jdaintitfby  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  land,  or  the  loss  of 
the  purchase-money,  in  consequence  of 
the  non-])ei-formance  of  the  contract.  It 
is  clear  that  he  cannot  have  the  land  and 
its  value  too.  A  party  cannot  recover  the 
full  value  of  a  chattel,  unk'ss  under  cir- 
cumstances which  import  that  the  prop- 
erty has  passed  to  the  defendant  as  in  the 
case  of  goods  sold  and  delivered,  where 
they  have  been  absolutely  parted  with, 
and  cannot  be  sold  again." 

(/>)  In  Pranchot  r.  Leach,  5  Cowen, 
506,  the  jury,  under  direction  of  the  judge, 
found  the  consideration-money  and  inter- 
est as  damages  for  the  vendee's  breach  of 
his  contract,  and  no  objection  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  the  direction.  In  Alna 
r.  Plummer,  4  Grecnl.  258,  the  defendant 
iiaving  bought  a  pew  at  auction,  and  re- 
fused a  deed  when  tendered  to  him,  it  was 
held  that  the  mca.sure  of  damages  was, 
"  the  price  agreed  to  be  ]r<\id  lor  the  pew 
]\y  the  defendant,  who  will  be  entitled  to 
the  deed  whenever  he  chooses  to  accept 
it."    This  doctrine  was  approved  in  Shau- 
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*If  the  contract  be  to  give  land  for  work  and  labor,  this  may 
be  treated  as  for  so  much  money  in  work  and  labor. 

If  the  action  be  brought  on  the  usual  covenants  in  leases,  the 
rule  is,  as  before,  compensation.  Hence  a  tenant  for  life  of  an 
estate  leased  by  him,  can  recover  only  such  damages  for  breach 
of  covenant  by  the  lessee,  as  are  proportionate  to  the  injury 
done  to  the  life-estate,  (q)  And  the  action  may  be  brought  on 
the  covenant  to  repair,  before  the  end  of  the  term,  because, 
although  a  tenant  has,  in  one  sense,  the  whole  term  in  which  to 
repair,  yet  the  covenant  to  repair  is  broken  as  soon  as  repairs 
ought  to  be  made,  and  are  not  made,  (r)  By  parity  of  reason- 
ing the  same  action  might  be  brought  against  a  landlord,  when 
he,  in  the  same  way,  failed  to  discharge  his  obligations. 

A  covenant  to  repair,  or  to  keep  the  premises  in  good  and 
sufficient  repair,  does  not  mean,  only,  that  they  must  be  kept 
in  the  same  repair  in  which  they  were  when  the  tenant  took 
them,  for  this  may  not  be  good  repair  ;  but,  it  has  been  held 
that  the  jury  might  properly  take  into  consideration  the  condi- 
tion of  the  premises  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  was  meant  by  the  words,  repair,  or  good  re- 
pair, as  used  in  that  lease,  (s) 


non  V.  Comstock,  21  Wend.  457,  4G0,  and 
in  Williams  i\  Field,  cited  in  Sedgwiek  on 
Damiiges,  p.  192,  and  appears  to  he  now 
well  settled  in  Maine ;  Oatman  v.  Walker, 
33  Maine,  G7.  But  see  Sawyer  v.  Mcln- 
t}Te,  18  Venn.  27. 

(f/)  Hence  a  tenant  for  life  of  an  estate 
lea.scd,  can  only  recover  such  damages  for 
breadi  of  covenant  hy  the  lessee,  as  arc 
commensurate  with  the  injury  done  to  the 
life-estate.  Evelyn  ?'.  Kaddish,  Holt, 
543;  McKeen  v.  Gammon,  33  Maine, 
187,  l'J2.  In  New  York  the  same  rule 
of  damages  is  ap])lied  in  actions  on  cove- 
nants for  ()uiet  enjoyment  in  leases  as  in 
conveyances  of  the  fee-siinplc.  The  les- 
see is  allowed  costs  incurred  in  defending 
his  tilU;  and  the  rents  he  lias  |)aid  during 
the  fiuK^  he  is  lialile  for  mesne  profits  to 
the  true  owner,  witli  interest  thereon  ;  hut 
he  (MM  recover  nothing  for  improvements, 
or  llie  increased  value  of  the  premises. 
Kinney  /;.  Watts,  14  Wend.  .'{8  ;  Moak  r. 
Johnson,  1  Hill,  '.t'.t ;  K<-lly  r.  Dutcii 
Chun^ii  of  Schenectady,  2  Hill,  105,  115. 
See  Lewis  v.  Camphcll,  8  Taunt.    715; 
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3  B.  C&-  Ahl.  392.  If  a  lease  contains  a 
co^'enant  by  a  tenant  to  keep  the  prem- 
ises in  repair,  and  a  covenant  to  insure 
them  for  a  sjiecific  sum  against  fire ;  if 
they  are  burnt  down,  his  liability  on  the 
former  covenant  is  not  limited  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum  to  be  insured  under 
the  latter.  Digby  v.  Atkinson,  4  Camp. 
275.  In  Uewint  v.  Wilstej  9  Wend.  325, 
"  where  a  party  took  a  lease  of  a  ferry, 
and  covenanted  to  maintain  and  keej)  the 
same  in  good  order,  and  instead  of  so 
doing,  diverted  travellers  from  the  usual 
landing  to  another  landing  owned  by 
himself,  by  means  whereof  a  tavern-stand 
belonging  to  the  ))laiiitifr,  situate  on  the 
first  landing,  was  so  re(hiced  in  business 
as  to  become  tenantless,  it  was  held,  in  an 
action  by  the  landlord  for  breach  of  the 
covemmt,  tiiat  he  might  assign,  and  was 
entitled  to  recover  as  damages  the  loss  of 
rent  of  tlio  tavern-stand." 

{/•)  Luxmore  r.  ]{obson,  1  B.  &  Aid. 
584;  Bchieffelin  v.  Carj)enter,  15  Wend. 
4(H). 

(.s)  Burdett  v.  Withers,  2  N.  &  P.  122  ; 
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Stanley  v.  Tow^ood,  3  Bin<^.  N.  C.  4. 
See  Hams  v.  Jones,  1  M.  &  II.  173; 
Gutteridgc  v.  Munyard,  7  C.  &  P.  129. 
In  Thompson  v.  Shattuck,  2  Mete.  615, 
the  defendant  had  covenanted  to  keep  one 
half  of  a  mill-dam  in  repair,  hut  the  plain- 
tiff's assignor  was  bound  to  repair  the 
other  half.  The  defendant  failed  to  make 
seasonable  repairs,  the  plaintiff  repaired 
the  whole,  and  claimed  as  damages  one 
half  the  expense  of  repairs  and  the  loss  of 
profits  in  the  mill  on  account  of  delay. 
He  recovered  the  former,  but  not  the  lat- 
ter. Dewey,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  thus  stated  the  grounds  of 
the  decision :  "  It  being  the  duty  of 
Plumb  [the  plaintiff's  assignor]  to  make 
one  half  of  the  repairs,  and  it  being  a 


right  which  ho  might  at  once  exercise,  to 
proceed  to  make  the  whole  repairs,  after 
neglect  and  refusal  of  the  defendant,  uyon 
reasonable  notice  to  aid  in  the  rej)airs ; 
if  said  I'lumb  delayed  to  exercise  that 
right  and  thereby  sustained  a  loss,  it  is 
one  which  he  alone  must  bear."  See 
Green  v.  Mann,  11  Illinois,  613.  In 
Green  v.  Eales,  2  Q.  B.  225,  it  was  held 
that  a  lessor  who  has  covenanted  to  re- 
pair the  demised  premises,  is  not  lialile  to 
the  lessee  for  the  I'ents  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  for  another  residence,  or  for  expense 
in  fitting  it  up,  while  the  rejjairs  were  go- 
ing on,  although  the  lessee  was  obliged  to 
move  out  for  repairs  in  consequence  of 
the  lessor's  neglect. 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 

ON    REMEDY   IN   EQUITY,  OR   SPECIFIC   PERFORMANCE. 

Sect.  I.  —  Of  the   Origin  and  Purpose  of  this  B.emedy. 

Courts  of  law  can  give  no  other  remedy  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, than  damages.  The  action  of  detinue  is  disused,  and 
under  the  rules  of  law,  would  not  be  effectual  even  in  the  few 
cases  to  which  it  could  ever  have  applied.  But  courts  of  equity 
give  another  remedy  for  a  breach  of  a  contract ;  they  compel  the 
party  in  fault  to  a  specific  performance  of  his  undertaking,  and 
the  remedy  in  equity  is  the  more  natural  of  the  two  and  better 
fulfils  the  great  object  of  law,  which  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
obligation  of  contracts.  For,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  in  contracts 
respect  is  first  to  be  had  to  the  things  expressed  in  the  agree- 
ment, if  they  may  possibly  be  obtained  ;  and  only  for  default  of  the 
things  themselves  is  a  sufficient  equivalent  to  be  given,  (a) 

This  power  was  claimed  and  exercised  by  courts  of  equity, 
as  all  their  powers  were  to  enable  them  to  supply  a  manifest 
insufficiency  of  the  law.  But  as  it  would  be  obviously  and  ex- 
tremely inexpedient  to  have  two  independent  jurisdictions,  one 
antagonistic  to  the  other  in  its  principles  and  its  operation, 
equity  has  always  preferred,  and  professed,  to  "  follow  the  law."(6) 

(a)  Treatise  of  Equity,  oil.  1,  §  4.     The  mailc  a  similar  observation  when  Lord 

jurisfliction  to  (U'crce  .specific  performance  Chancellor  of  Ireland.     JTreuch  v.  Maeale, 

of  coiiiracts,  unlike  most  other  liranches  2  l)rn.  &  War.  273. 

of  eipiity,  is  said  not  to  have  liad  its  ori-  (l>)  Eipiity  in  decreeing  specific  perform- 

gin  in  the  Konian  law,  hut  to  he  jjurely  anee   does,  as   a  learned  writer    has    rc- 

thc  invention  of  the  Euf^lish  clerical  ehan-  marlvcd,  hut  carry  out  the   principles  of 

ceilors.     1    Spence,  Ecj.   Jurisd.  220,  note  tiie   common    law;    f^ivinj;   that    remedy 

(  f).     And  to  its  exercise  hy  the  court  of  which  the  courts  of  the  common  law  would 

e)umcery  in   Enj^huid  one  (jf  her  most  dis-  give,  if  their  modeof  administering  justice 

tinguishi'd    chancellors,    Lord    St.    JiCon-  were  ada])ted  to  the  case.     Mitf.  PL  118. 

anls,   has  attrihuted  that  good  faith  which  And  see  Alley  v.  Deschamps,  13  Ves.  228. 

prevails  among  the  English   peojjle   in  a  What  is  aimed  at  is  the  exact  accomplish- 

degre(!  not  found  in  nnmy  other  countries,  ment  of  the  intention  of  the  parties.     2 

See  Lundev  v.  Wagner,  13  Eng.  L.  &  E<|.  Dru.  &  War.  272. 
2.07  ;  1  I Je  G.  McN.  &  G.  G04,  G 1 9.   lie  had 
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Nor  was  this  profession  insincere,  or  disregarded  in  practice  ; 
but  the  application  of  it  has  been  attended  with  much  difficulty. 
To  "  follow  the  law  "  meaning  thereby  to  go  only  where  that 
went,  and  do  only  what  that  did  would  destroy  the  peculiar 
ability  of  the  court  of  equity.  To  oppose  and  set  aside,  with 
direct  contradiction,  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  law,  would 
be  open  to  still  graver  objection.  And  to  avoid  these  extremes ; 
not  to  violate  the  law  but  to  fulfil  its  purposes  and  to  supply 
those  wants  which  render  its  administration  of  its  own  prin- 
ciples, imperfect,  is  the  true  purpose  of  equity  ;  and  it  is  equally 
important  and  difficult. 

To  no  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  equity  do  these  remarks 
apply  more  directly  than  to  a  decree  for  specific  performance. 
Such  is  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  decisions  on 
this  subject  and  so  entire  the  want  of  uniformity  and  harmony 
in  the  reasons  given  for  them,  that  they  have  been  said  to  be 
governed  merely  by  the  caprices  of  the  court,  (c)  But  this  is 
certainty  untrue  and  unjust  in  reference  to  the  general  course 
of  equity  jurisprudence,  {d) 

One  reason  for  the  apparent  conflict  of  authority  is,  that 
specific  performance  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  right,  but  is,  pecu- 
liarly, one  of  discretion,  [e]  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  inquire  into  the  peculiar  facts  and  the  peculiar  merits  of  each 
case,  and  to  decide  it  as  they  may  direct.  (/)      Hence,  there  is 

(c)  See  2  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  \  724,  n.  1.  when  he  said,  "supposing  the  contract  to 
(fi?)  Lord  Eldon,  C,  in  White  y.  Damon,  have  been  entered  into  by  a  competent 
7  Vcs.  35.  The  conditions  which  shoukl  party,  and  to  be  in  the  nature  and  circuni- 
be  fultilled  to  entitle  the  pUvintiff  to  a  stances  of  it  unoiyectionalile,  it  is  as 
specific  performance  are  stated  very  com-  much  of  course  in  this  court  to  decree  a 
prehensively  and  clearly  by  Lord  Redes-  specific  performance  as  it  is  to  give  dam- 
dale,  Harnett  v.  Yeilding,  2  Scli.  &  Lef.  ages  at  law."  Hall  v.  Warren,  9  Ves. 
553-55.5.  608.  And  see  Bennett  v.  Smith,  lOEng. 
(f)  Watson  V.  Marston,  4  De  G.  M.  &  L.  &  Eq.  274,  16  Jur.  422,  per  Turner, 
G.  230  ;  31  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  167  ;  Mortlock  V.  C. 

V.  BuUer,  10  Ves.  308.     1  Fonb.  Eq.  B.         (/)  In  AVcdgwood  v.  Adams,  6  Beav. 

1,  §  9,  note  («).    King  v.  Hamilton,  4  Pet.  605,  Lord  Langdnk,  M.  E.,  said  :  "  I  cou- 

311  ;   Waters  v.  Howard,  1  Md.  Ch.  Dec.  ceive  the  doctrine  of  the  couxt  to  be  this, 

112,    8  Gill,  262.     The  discretion   exer-  that  the   court  exercises  a   discretion   in 

cised  by  a  court  of  equity  when  it  refrains  cases  of  specific  performance,  and  directs 

from  executing  a  contract  is  certainly  not  a  specific  performance  unless  it  should  be 

anarbitrary,  but  a  judicial  discretion.    If  it  what  is  called  highly  unreasonable  to   do 

is  a  case  proper  for  a  specific  performance  so.     What  is   more  or  less  reasonable  is 

the  court   is  not  at  liberty   to   refuse  to  not  a  thing  that  you  can  define ;  it  must 

grant  it.     This  is  what   appears  to  have  depend   ujjon   the  circumstances  of  each 

been  the  meaning  of  Sir  William  Grant  particular    case.      The    court,   therefore, 
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perhaps  hardly  any  requirement  laid  down  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  such  a  decree,  the  want  of  which  may  not  be  supplied ; 
and  it  may  be  even  more  strongly  said  that  no  circumstances, 
and  no  fact  or  claims  would  lead  a  court  of  equity  to  grant 
such  a  decree,  if  upon  the  whole  case  it  would  certainly  work 
injustice.  («")  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  there  are  not 
rules,  which  may  be  distinctly  laid  down,  which  the  courts  gen- 
erally recognize  and  regard,  and  by  which  the  very  great  majority 
of  cases  are  decided. 

The  most  general  rule,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  an 
equitable  decree  for  specific  performance,  and  to  which  all  other 
rules  are  or  should  be  subordinate  is,  that  this  equity  arises 
whenever  a  contract  is  broken  which  was  binding  at  law,  and 
the  remedy  at  law  is  plainly  inadequate.  (A) 


must  always  have  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case,  and  see  whether  it  is 
reasonable  that  it  should,  by  its  extraor- 
dinary jui-isdiction,  interfei"e  and  order  a 
specific  performance,  knowing  at  the  time 
that  if  it  abstains  from  so  doing,  a  measure 
of  damages  may  be  found  and  awarded 
in  another  court.  Though  you  cannot  de- 
fine what  may  be  considered  unreasonable 
by  way  of  general  rule,  you  may  very  well 
in  a  particular  case,  come  to  a  balance  of 
inconvenience  and  determine  the  propriety 
of  leaving  the  plaintifi"  to  his  legal  remedy 
by  recovery  of  damages."  But  the  court 
will  not  inquire  into  equities  outside  of  the 
case,  as  it  properly  presents  itself  for  judi- 
cial determination.  Thus  if  the  considera- 
tion of  the  defendant's  contract  is  a  cov- 
enant of  indemnity  agreed  to  be  given  by 
the  plaintitr,  and  the  plaintiff  docs  give 
such  covenant,  his  subse(iuent  breach  of  it 
is  not  a  ground  upon  whicii  the  defendant 
can  refuse  a  specific  jjerformancc  of  his  own 
agreement.  Gibson  v.  Goldsniid,  27  Eng. 
L.  &  Kq.  588.  In  th;it  case  tlic  maxim 
that  he  who  asks  e(iuity  must  do  ccpiity 
was  mucli  discufised  and  the  extent  of  its 
oi)erati(in  defined  l)y  the  Lords  Justices. 

{())  Webb  V.  Direct  London  and  Ports- 
mouth lly.  Co.  1  J)e  G.  M.  &  G.  521  ; 
Stuart  ('.  LoikIou  and  North-western  Ry. 
Co.  1  l)e  G.  M.  &  (i.  721,  (withtliese  two 
cases  coinpare  Ilawkcs  v.  lOastern  Conn- 
tics  Ry.  Co.  1  De  (J.  M.  &  G.  737); 
Myers  v.  Watson,  7  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  09,  1 
Simons,  N.  S.  52.3  ;  Seymour  v.  Delancey, 
6   Joiins.  Ch.  223 ;  Clarke  v.  Rochester, 
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&c.  Railroad,  18  Barb.  S.  Ct.  350  ;  Wads- 
worth  V.  Manning,  4  Md.  R.  59  ;  Waters 
V.  Howard,  ubi  supnt.  Bowles  v.  Wood- 
son, 6  Gratt.  78,  M'here  the  plaintiff's  con- 
duct had  been  such  as  to  induce  the  de- 
fendant to  entertain  and  act  upon  the 
belief  that  tlie  contract  Avas  rescinded. 
See  also,  Porter  v.  Dougherty,  25  Penn. 
405.  If  a  contract  fair  and  equal  at  the 
time  it  was  entered  into,  afterwards  fi"om  a 
change  of  circumstances  (such  change  not 
being  occasioned  by  tlie  fault  of  the  de- 
fendant) is  made  to  operate  with  peculiar 
hardship  upon  him,  a  court  of  equity  may 
refuse  to  enforce  it.  Perkins  v.  Wright, 
3  H.  &  McH.  324,  where  a  specific  per- 
formance was  not  granted  of  an  agreement 
to  convey  land  for  a  consideration  pay- 
able in  continental  money  which  had 
since  greatly  depreciated.  And  see  Law- 
rence V.  Dorsey,  4  H.  &  McH.  205. 
Where  a  change  of  circumstances  has  ren  - 
dered  a  specific  performance  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  contract,  inequitable,  the 
court  may  execute  the  contract  with  a 
j)roper  and  conscientious  modification, 
ujjon  the  ])laintifi''s  consenting  to  such 
modification  ;  and,  as  Lord  Redesdale  has 
said,  it  is  the  advantage  of  a  court  of 
ctiuity  that  it  can  modify  the  demands  of 
parties  according  to  justice.  Davis  v. 
Hone,  2  Sch.  &  Lei'.  341,  348.  The 
court  in  sucli  a  case  docs  not  impose  the 
alteration  upon  the  plaintilf  but  makes  his 
acceptance  of  it  the  condition  of  its  inter- 
ference in  his  behalf 

(li)  "  It  is  oidy  where  the  legal  remedy 
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Formerly  it  is  said,  the  court  sent  the  party  to  law,  and  if  he 
recovered  damages,  then  entertained  the  suit,  but  not  other- 
wise. (^)  But  there  is  no  such  practice  now.  (j)  But  equity 
will  not  give  this  relief,  or  relief  in  the  nature  of  specific  per- 
formance, in  cases  where  there  can  be  neither  remedy  nor  action 
at  law ;  (k)  and  indeed  when  both  the  parties  to  the  original 
contract  are  dead.  • 


is  inadequate  or  defective  ^lat  it  becomes 
necessary  for  courts  of  equity  to  interfere. 
....  I  will  not  say  courts  of  equity  have 
in  every  instance  confined  themselves 
within  this  line ;  but  this  being  the  prin- 
ciple, I  will  not  deviate  from  it  further 
than  bound  bj'  precedent  and  authority.  In 
the  present  case,  com])lcte  justice  can  be 
done  at  law."  Sir  \Vm.  Grant,  M.  R., 
Flint  V.  Brandon,  8  Ves.  163.  That  was 
a  case  where  specific  performance  was  I'e- 
fused  to  be  decreed  of  a  covenant  by  a 
lessee  to  fill  up  or  make  good  a  gravel-pit. 
The  general  rule  is,  that  a  recovery  of 
damages  at  law  precludes  a  resort  to  a 
court  of  equity.  Saiutcr  v.  Ferguson,  1 
Macn.  &  Gord.  286.  It  was  in  one  case 
ingeniously  contended  that- a  promise  to 
pay  the  damages  suffered  by  the  breach  of 
a  covenant  in  a  deed,  might  be  considered 
as  involved  in  the  contract  of  the  covenant ; 
so  that  the  damages  having  been  liquidated 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  a  court  of  equity 
had  jurisdiction  to  enforce  payment  of  the 
sum  so  assessed,  if  by  reason  of  special 
circumstances  the  judgment  at  law  on  the 
verdict  could  not  be  perfected ;  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  Jenkins  v. 
Parkinson,  2  My.  &  K.  8.  With  re- 
spect to  corporations  and  persons  filling 
public  offices,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they 
may  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued 
for  some  purposes,  without  being  compe- 
tent parties  to  a  suit  of  this  nature.  Thus 
it  does  not  follow  that  because  certain 
persons  vested  with  special  statutory 
powers,  as  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  in  England,  (who  have  a 
power  to  sell  or  demise  certain  crown 
lands,  l)ut  have  no  estate  in  the  lands,) 
are  enal)led  in  some  cases  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  that  they  have  a  right  to  sue  or  arc 
liable  to  be  sued  in  respect  of  the  specific 
performance  of  agreements  relating  to  the 
demise  or  sale  of  such  lands.  Merse  v. 
Seymour,  13  Beav.  254.  As  to  infants 
and  married  women,  vide  post,  Section  7. 
As  to  how  far  the  compulsory  taking  of 
land  by  railway  coiporations  in  the  exer- 


cise of  their  statutory  powers,  places  the 
companies  and  the  land-owners  in  the 
relative  situation  of  purchasers  and  ven- 
dors, see  the  judgment  of  Lord  Cottenhain, 
C.  J.,  Adams  v.  London  and  Blackwall 
Ry.  Co.  2  Macn.  &  Gord.  127.  See  also, 
Clarke  v.  Rochester,  &c.  R.  R.  Co.  18 
Barb.  S.  Ct.  350. 

(i)  See  1  Fonbl.  Eq.'B.  1,  ch.  1,  §  5, 
note  (o).  Lord  Chief  Justice  Raymond, 
in  Betesw'orth  v.  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's,  Sel.  Ch.  Ca.  69,  said:  "I 
take  this  to  be  a  certain  rule  of  equity, 
that  a  specific  performance  shall  never  be 
compelled  for  the  not  doing  of  which  the 
law  would  not  give  damnges."  But  the 
decree  in  this  case  was  reversed  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

(/)  Mitf.  PI.  by  Jerem.  118,  n. ;  1 
Foiihl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  3,  §  2,  note  (c). 

(k)  Caimel  v.  Buckle,  2  P.  Wms.  243. 
Thus,  although  a  covenant  in  gross  or 
collateral  to  the  land,  is  not  at  law  binding 
upon  an  assignee  of  the  land,  yet  if  he 
take  with  notice  of  the  covenant,  he  may 
be  restrained  from  making  a  use  of  the 
land  which  would  be  in  violation  of  it. 
Therefore  whei-e  A,  in  purchasing  certain 
land  in  fee-simple,  covenanted  to  keep  it 
in  an  open  state,  uncovered  with  any 
buildings  and  in  proper  repair  as  a  pleas- 
ure-ground for  the  benefit  (if  the  occu- 
piers of  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  it  was 
held,  that  the  vendor  might  have  an  in- 
junction against  a  purchaser  from  A,  with 
notice  of  the  covenant,  to  prevent  him 
from  building  upon  the  land  ;  and  that 
the  question  whether  the  covenant  ran 
with  the  land,  did  not  affect  the  right  to 
the  remedv  in  cquitv.  Tulk  v.  Moxhav, 
1  Hall  &"Twells,  105,  2  Phill.  774,  S. 
C.  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  11 
Beav.  571.  And  a  court  of  equity  will 
not  always  refuse  to  grant  this  remedy,- 
though  the  plaintiff  has  acomiilete  remedy 
at  law  which  he  has  lost  by  his  own  neg- 
lect. Lord  Redesdale,  Lcnnon  v.  Nap- 
per,  2  Sch.  &,  Lef.  684.  With  respect  to 
the  enforcement  of  an  agreement  as  against 
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It  is  possible  for  a  plaintiff  to  have  an  interest  capable  of 
supporting  a  bill  praying  specific  performance,  although  he  was 
not  a  party  to  the  contract,  (/)  or  although  he  did  not  disclose 
his  true  character  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  (m)  And  a  spe- 
cific performance  of  an  entire  contract  may  be  granted  at  the 
instance  of  a  party  who  is  not  solely  interested  in  the  fulfilment 
of  it.  (w) 

The  contract  of  which  performance  is  sought  must  be  clearly 
proved,  and  its  terms  should  be  so  specific?  and  distinct  as  to 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  meaning,  (o)     But  the  court 


creditors  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  the 
consideration  that  is  necessary  in  such 
cases,  see  Alexander  v.  Ghiselin,  5  Gill, 
138. 

(/)  Hook  r.  Kinnear,  3  Swanst.  417,  n. 
See  Hill  i\  Gomme,  5  My.  &  Cr.  250,  1 
Bear.  540 ;  Colyear  v.  Countess  of  INInl- 
grave,  2  Keen,  81,  98  ;  Vernon  v.  Vernon, 
2  P.  Wms.  594,  4  Bro.  P.  C.  26.  By  an 
agreement  hetween  A  and  B,  the  latter 
was  to  build  a  house  for  the  former  for  a 
stipulated  price ;  and  A  dying,  liis  son 
and  heir  brought  his  bill  against  the 
widow  and  administratrix  to  compel  her 
specifically  to  perform  tlie  agreement,  and 
it  was  decreed  accordingly.  Holt  ik  Holt, 
2  Vern.  322  ;  and  see  Champion  i».  Brown, 
6  Johns.  Ch.  402.  Marriage  contracts 
differ  from  others  in  this,  that  the  issue  of 
the  marriage  are  purchasers  under  both 
father  and  mother  ;  and  therefore  a  mar- 
riage settlement  cannot  be  rescinded  even 
by  tlie  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  it,  if  the 
interests  of  the  ciiildren  would  be  thereby 
prejudiced.  Harvey  v.  Ashley,  3  Atk. 
610. 

(/« )  Whercan  agreement  for  a  purchase 
of  land  is  made  by  an  agent,  as  if  he  were 
purchasing  for  himself,  tlie  principal  may 
enforce  specific  performance  of  the  con- 
tract;  and  it  is  no  objection  that  his  name 
was  withiicld  from  tlie  vendor  at  the  time 
it  was  entered  into,  unless  some  inequita- 
ble advantage  was  taken  of  tlie  vendor 
other  than  any  suj)poscd  to  l)e  inferrible 
from  tlie  mere,  non-disclosure  of  the 
agency,  and  of  the  plaintiff's  name  as 
purchaser.  Nelthorpe  ?>.  Holgate,  1  Colly. 
203.  And  if  a  vendor  falsely  represented 
that  he  was  agent  in  the  transaction  for  a 
third  party,  that  is  no  objection  to  bis  o1)- 
taining  specific  pcrfdrninncc  of  the.  con- 
tract, unl(;ss  it  be  sliown  that  the  dccc])tion 
n  some  way  opcnitcd  to  the  (Icfrmlant's 
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prejudice.  Fellowes  v.  Lord  Gwydvr,  1 
Russ.  &  My.  83,  1  Sim.  63,  S.  C.  before 
the  V.  C.  If,  however,  the  defendant  was 
unfairly  induced  to  enter  into  a  contract 
which  he  would  not  have  made  if  he  had 
known  what  party  he  was  really  dealing 
with,  a  specific  performance  will  not  be 
decreed.  Phillips  v.  The  Duke  of  Bucks, 
1  Vern.  227  ;  Popham  v.  Eyre,  Lofft, 
786.  Where  A* and  B  were  the  owners  of 
a  tract  of  land,  and  A  having  autliority 
from  B,  contracted  with  C  to  sell  him  the 
land,  by  a  written  agreement  containing 
no  reference  to  B,  and  not  purporting  on 
its  face  to  bind  any  person  as  vendor  but 
A ;  on  a  bill  filed  by  A  and  B,  praying 
a  specific  performance,  M'Leaii,  J.,  held, 
that  the  agreement  could  not  be  executed 
for  want  of  mutuality.  Bronsou  v.  Cahill, 
4  M'Lean,  19.     Sed  qiuere. 

{n)  Thus,  if  A,  for  a  consideration, 
moving  from  B,  contract  to  confer  a 
benefit  on  B,  and  also  another  benefit 
on  C,  B  may  obtain  a  specific  perfo nu- 
ance of  that  contract  as  an  entii'cty. 
Ford  V.  Stuart,  11  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  166, 
172. 

(o)  Harnett  v.  Ycilding,  2  Sch.  &  Lef. 
549,  558  ;  Webb  v.  Direct  London  and 
Portsmouth  Railway  Co.  1  De  G.  M.  &  G. 
521  ;  (and  see  the  observations  of  Lord  St. 
Lmnardx,  upon  this  case,  in  Hawkes  v. 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  Co.  1  De  G.  M. 
&  Gord.  757.)  Moselev  c.  Virgin,  3  Ves. 
1 84  ;  ( )rmond  v.  vVndeison,  2  Ball  &  Beat. 
303;  Tatham  v.  Piatt,  15  Eng.  Law  & 
Ya{.  190  ;  Price  v.  GriiHth,  1  De  G.  M.  & 
(;.  80  ;  Morgan  v.  Milman,  3  De  G.  M.  & 
(i.  24  ;  Jackson  v.  Cocker,  4  Beav.  59  ; 
Hoperaft  ?'.  Hickman,  2  Sim.  &  St.  130 
(a  case  of  an  uncertain  award);  Colson 
r.  Thoni|ison,  2  Wheat.  .'(.'{G  ;  Hoston  and 
Maine  Railroad  v.  Babcock,  3  Cush.228; 
King's  Heirs  v.  Thompson,  9  Pet.   204 ; 
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is  bound  by  no  technical   rules   in  this  respect.     Nor  does  it 
greatly  regard  the  form  of  the  contract,  (p)     Thus,  a  bond  for 


Stoddcrt  i\   Bowie's   Ex'r,  5  Maryland, 
18  ;  Gill  V.  McAttee,  2  Md.  Ch.  Dec.  255  ; 
Dodd  V.  Seymour,  21    Conn.  470  ;   Soles 
V.   Hickman,   20    Penn.    180;  rarrish  v. 
Koons,   1   Pars.   Eq.  94.     Lord  Manners 
refu.sed  to  grant  a  reference  or  issue  to 
ascertain  the  terms  of  the  contract,  where 
the  case,  as  presented  before  him,  was  not 
one  of  contradictory  evidence,  but  of  no 
evidence  as  to  essential  parts  of  the  con- 
tract.    SavajiC  V.  Carroll,  1  Ball  &  Beat. 
265.     In  the  foUowinf^  cases,  the  difficulty 
of  some  want  of  certainty  existed,  but  not 
in  a  sufficient  degree  to  prevent  the  court 
from  undertaking  to  enfoi'ce  specific  per- 
fiarmance :  Butler  v.  Powis,  2  Coll.   156; 
Saundcrson  r.  Cockermouth  &  Working- 
ton Railway,  1 1  Beav.  497  ;  Fitzgerald  r. 
Vicars,  2  Dru.  &  Walsh,  298.     A  con- 
tract made  abroad,  and  referring  to  a  cus- 
tom of  the  foreign  country,  may  be  con- 
strued as  incorporating  the  terms  of  the 
foreign  custom  into  the  agreement,  and 
with  such  construction  may  be  executed 
specifically  by  a  domestic  court  of  equitv. 
Foubert  v.  Turst,  1  Bro.  P.  C.  38.  Action 
taken  by  the  defendant  towards,  a  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  may  remove  the 
difficulty  of  some  wai^t  of  ex]ilicitness  in 
the  terms  of  the  contract  itself.     Price  i\ 
Corporation  of  Penzance,  4  Hare,  509. 
A  contract  sufficiently  certain  and  definite 
to  enable  the  court  as  well  to  enforce  its 
specific  performance  as  to  be  assured  that 
in  doing  so  effect  is  given  to  the  entire 
agreement   between  the  parties,  must  be 
set  forth   in  the  bill.     Allen  v.  Burke,  2 
Md.  Ch.  Dec.  534.     In  general,  a  jdaintiff 
who  abandons  the  agreement,  as  set  forth 
in  his  bill,  and  by  an  amended  bill  relies 
upon  a  diff"erent  agreement  admitted  by 
the  defendant  in  his  answer,  will  be  granted 
a  specific  perfoi-mance  of  such  latter  agree- 
ment ;  and  this  on  the  ground  that  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  defendant's  statements 
of  the  contract,  he  makes  it  binding  upon 
himself  also,  so  that  there  is    a  perfect 
mutuality.     Lord  Redesdale,  C,  Lindsay 
V.   Lvncii,  2    Sch.    &  Lef.   1 ;  Willis   v. 
Evans,  2  Ball  &  Beat.  225.     But  it  fol- 
lows from  this  ground  of  the  nile,  that  the 
plaintifif    cannot    have    relief,    if,    in    his 
amended  bill,  he  does  not  abandon  the 
contract  as  originally  set  forth,  but  as  well 
insists  upon  that  as  asks,  in  the  alternative, 
for  the  specific  execution  of  the  agreement 
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admitted  in  the  answer.  Lindsay  v. 
Lynch,  xdn  supra.  Where  the  evidence 
shows  a  contract,  but  one  difi'ering  mate- 
rially from  that  alleged  in  the  plaintifl^s 
bill,"tlie  usual  practice  has  been  to  dismiss 
the  bill  without  prejudice  to  a  new  bill. 
Legal  V.  Miller,  2  Ves.  Sen.  299 ;  Main- 
waring  V.  Baxter,  5  Ves.  457  ;  Woolam 
V.  Heam,  7  Ves.  222.  See  Molloy 
V.  Eagan,  7  Jr.  Eq.  But  the  court  will 
not  always  dismiss  the  bill.  Where  the 
plaintiff  "has  not  been  in  fault,  and  espe- 
cially if  he  have  done  acts  of  part  jjerform- 
ance,  he  may  have  leave  to  amend  his  bill 
in  conformity  with  the  proof,  and  then 
take  a  decree  for  a  specific  performance. 
Harris  v.  Knickerbocker,  5  Wend.  638  ; 
Tilton  V.  Tihon,  9  N.  H.  385.  See  Beard 
V.  Linthicum,  1  Md.  Ch.  Dec.  348.  Some- 
times a  decree  will  be  granted  him  upon 
the  bill  as  it  stands,  without  amendment. 
Mortimer  i\  Orchard,  2  Ves.  Jr.  243 ; 
Bass  V.  Clivley,  Taml.  80.  In  Druiy  v. 
Conner,  6  Har.  &  Johns.  288,  the  plain- 
tiffs having  failed  to  establish  the  contract 
as  alleged  in  the  bill,  which  was  an  agree- 
ment for  the  sale  of  a  certain  tract  of  land, 
a  decree  was  nevertheless  granted  by  the 
Court  of  xVppeals,  (reversing  the  decision 
of  the  Chancellor,  who  had  dismissed  the 
bill,)  for  a  conveyance  of  one  fourth  of  the 
tract,  the  evidence  showing  an  agreement 
for  the  sale  of  so  much.  Martin,  J.,  in 
giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  distin- 
guished the  case  where  the  contract 
proved  is  of  an  entirely  different  character 
from  that  alleged  in  the  bill,  from  the  case 
where  the  plaintiff'  only  fails  to  make  out 
his  claim  to  the  extent  in  which  he  set  it 
up.  In  this  case  the  statute  of  frauds  was 
pleaded,  and  the  defendants  resisted  the 
contract  in  toto.  Compare  Small  v.  Ow- 
ings,  1  Md.  Ch.  Dec.  363,  where  Drury 
V.  Conner  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  tlie  learned 
Chancellor.  If  the  plaintiff"  state  in  his 
bill,  as  part  of  the  agreement,  something 
which  he  does  not  prove,  but  which  would 
operate  altogether  against  himself,  the 
failure  of  proof  in  this  respect  will  not 
defeat  his  prayer  for  a  specific  perform- 
ance. Mundv"  V.  Jolliffe,  5  Mv.  &  Cr. 
176;  Gregory  r.  Mighell,  18  Ves.  328. 
See  Beard  r.'Linthicum,  1  Md.  Ch.  Dec. 
349. 

(p)  A  deed  not  duly  recorded  has  been 
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money,  with  a  penalty  for  not  doing  a  certain  thing,  will  be 
held  to  be  a  contract  to  do  that  thing,  (q)  Nor  is  a  seal  regarded 
as  necessarily  making  a  contract  valid,  if  it  would  be  void  with- 
out one.  (r) 

If  the  nature  of  any  particular  contract  be  such. that  a  court 
of  equity,  upon  the  established  rules  governing  the  enforcement 
of  specific  performance  ought  to  listen  to  one  of  the  parties  if 
he  should  ask  its  aid,  it  will  be  willing,  upon  a  principle  of 
even-handed  dealing,  to  grant  a  specific  performance  of  the 
contract  at  the  instance  of  the  other  party  also,  although  his 
case  per  se  would  not  be  strictly  within  the  reason  of  this  juris- 
diction of  equity  ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  former  party 
could  not  in  point  of  fact  have  made  out  his  case  by  reason  of 
some  rule  of  evidence,  e.  g.  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
frauds,  will  not  of  itself  affect  the  equity  of  the  plaintiff,  nor 
prevent  the  court  from  granting  him  relief,  his  case  being  sup- 
ported by  the  requisite  evidence,  (s) 


regarded  as  a  contract  to  make  a  valid 
conveyance  according  to  its  purport. 
Chase,  C.  J.,'MoncrictF  v.  Goldshorough, 
4  Har.  &  McH.  283.  And  see  Williams 
V.  Mayor  of  Annapolis,  6  Har.  &  Johns. 
529.  So  with  a  married  woman's  deed 
concerning  her  separate  property,  inopera- 
tive as  a  conveyance  for  want  of  a  legal 
acknowledgment.  Tiernan  ?;.  Poor,  1 
Gill  &  Johns.  227 ;  Brundige  v.  Poor,  2 
id.  1.  The  statute  of  frauds  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  pleaded  in  tliese 
cases.  It  was  long  ago  held,  that  a  deed 
become  void  by  matter  subsequent,  might 
be  ground  for  a  suit  in  e([uity  for  a  specific 
perfonnancc  ;  as  where  a  woman,  being 
■obli;.'-or,  married  the  ol)ligee.  ("annel  v. 
Buikle,  2  P.  Wms.  242.  An  award  may 
be  enforced  speeihcally  as  an  agreement, 
wherever  a  direct  agreement  l)etween  the 
parties  would  be  so  enforced.  Hall  ik 
Hardy,  .3  1'.  Wms.  100;  Wood  v.  Grif- 
fith, i  Swanst.  M  ;  McNeil  v.  Magee,  5 
Mason,  244.  An  awaril  which  in  itself  was 
not  bimbng  iqioii  cither  |)arty,  was  spe- 
cifically perfdrmcd  at  the  instance  of  one 
of  the  parties,  who  had  done-acts  of  part 
peiforinancc.  Norton  i\  Mascall,  2  Vern. 
24,  I  Eip  Gas.  Alt.  ."il.  Hut  an  agree- 
ment to  refer  to  arbitration  will  not  l)e 
executed  in  cfjuity.  Milf.  PI.  'i()4,  2*).')  ; 
Gourlayi'.  Somerset,  \'J  Ves.  4.'il.  See  fur- 
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ther  upon  the  subject  of  Award,  post,  §  4, 
where  awards  ascertaining  the  price  of 
land  are  treated  of,  and  also  §  5,  under 
the  head  of  Part  Performance. 

iq)  Cannel  v.  Buckle,  2  P.  Wms.  242 ; 
Hopson  V.  Trevor,  1  Stra.  533  ;  Logan  v. 
Wienholt,  1  CI.  &  Fin.  611;  Dewey  v. 
Watson,  1  Gray,  414;  Plunkett  v.  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Society,  3  Cush.  561. 
For  a  court  of  equity  does  not  regard  a 
provision  for  the  payment  of  a  penalty  as 
giving  the  party  an  election  to  break  his 
contract  upon  paying  for  his  violation  of 
it,  and  will  therefore  compel  a  specific  ful- 
filment of  the  agreement ;  and  this  applies 
as  well  where  the  appropriate  remedy  is 
injunction,  as  where  it  is  specific  perform- 
ance. Drury  v.  Macale,  2  Di-u.  &  War. 
275. 

{)■)  Howard  v.  Hopkyns,  2  Atk.  371. 
A  seal  does  not  in  ecpiity  establish  a  pre- 
sumption of  a  consideration,  so  as  to  take 
the  case  out  of  the  operation  of  the  rule 
that  a  voluntary  agreement  cannot  be 
executed.  Black  v.  Cord,  2  Har.  &  Gill, 
100. 

(s)  Where  the  jilaintifl' had  assigned  a 
lease  to  the  defendant  on  the  faith  of  his 
agreement  to  pay  the  plaintiiran  ainuiity, 
and  furnish  bini  a  house  worth  10/.  a  year 
to  live  in,  and  the  objection  was  made 
that  the  plaintift"'s  demand,  being  merely 
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In  general  all  the  rules  of  construction  and  of  evidence  are 
the  same  as  at  law,  although  they  may  be  applied  with  greater 
freedom  to  the  especial  merits  of  each  case.  (/) 

A  rule  of  frequent  occurrence  in  equity  applies  to  many 
cases  in  which  specific  performance  is  sought;  it  is  that  equity 
will  consider  that  as  done  which  ought  to  have  been  done,  (u) 
Thus,  one  who  has  entered  into  a  valid  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  is  considered  by  the  court  as  already  an  equi- 
taWe  owner.  He  may  devise  it ;  and  it  will  pass  by  descent  to 
his  heir,  (v) 

Another  rule  not  only  binds  the  legal  representatives  of  all 
parties  to  contracts  (which  the  law  does  to  a  great  extent)  and 
requires  specific  performance  by  executors,  administrators,  or 
heirs,  of  contracts  which  would  have  been  enforced  against  the 
deceased  had  he  been  living ;  (iv)  but  it  extends  this  doctrine 
to  all  persons  who  have  a  certain  privity  of  estate  and  inter- 
est, (x)      Thus,  if  an  owner  of  lands  makes  a  valid  contract  to 


pecuniarv,  he  had  no  equity,  Knight  Bntce, 
V.  C.  said  :  "  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  a 
case  in  which  the  court  ought  not  to  de- 
cline jurisdiction.  A  case  is  stated  in 
which,  setting  the  statute  of  frauds  out  of 
tlie  question,  a  hill  might  have  been  main- 
tained by  the  defendant  against  the  plain- 
tiff, to  compel  him  to  execute  the  assign- 
ment. That,  therefore,  is  a  reason  to 
compel  the  performance  of  the  terms  upon 
which  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  execute  the 
assignment.  Clifford  i\  Turrcll,  1  Yo. 
&  Coll.  C.  C.  138,  150.  And  see  Withy 
V.  Cottle,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  174,  cited  infra. 

(<)  Siifjden,  L.  C,  Croker  v.  Orpen,  3 
Jon.  &  Lat.  599.  And  see  Croome  i\ 
Lediard,  2  My.  &  K.  251  ;  Union  Bank 
i\  Edwards,  l"Gill  &  Johns.  364;  Parkin 
V.  Thorold,  2  Sim.  N.  S.  7,  11  Eng.  L. 
&  Eq.  275.  Compare  opinion  of  Sir 
Wm.  Grant,  M.  R.,  Kemeys  v.  Proctor, 
3  Ves.  &.  B.  58.  An  omission  in  a  wx'it- 
ten  agreement,  whether  it  happened  by 
mistake  or  fraud,  may  be  proved  by  parol, 
and  will  be  ground  for  refusing  a  S])ecific 
performance  of  the  contract  as  it  stands. 
Jovnes  V.  Statham,  3  Atk.  388  ;  Rainsbot- 
tom  V.  Gosden,  I  Ves.  &  B.  16S  ;  Winch  i-. 
Winchester,  1  Ves.  &  B.  378  ;  Wilde,  J., 
Brooks  V.  Wheelock,  1 1  Pick.  440  ;  Best 
V.  Stow,  2  Sandf.  Ch.  298.  See  Rich  v. 
Jackson,  4  Bro.  Ch.  by  Belt,  514,  n.  (1). 

(u)  Equity  looks  upon  things  agreed  to 


be  done  as  actually  performed.  Treat,  of 
Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  6,  §  9.  But  nothing  is  look- 
ed upon  in  equity  as  done,  but  what  ought 
to  have  been  done,  not  what  might  have 
been  done ;  nor  will  equity  consider 
things  in  that  light  in  fiivor  of  everybody, 
but  only  for  those  who  had  a  right  to 
pray  that  it  might  be  done.  Sir  Thomas 
Clark,  M.  R.,  Burgess  v.  Wheate,  1  W. 
Bl.  129  ;  1   Fonb.  Eq.  5th  ed.  419. 

(v)  Lord  Eldon,  C.,  Scton  v.  Slade, 
7  Ves.  274. 

(w)  The  rule  is,  said  Sir  Thomas  Clarice, 
Burgess  v.  Wheate,  1  W.  Bl.  129,  that 
the  remedy  in  equity  shall  either  be  be- 
tween the  parties  who  stipulate  what  is  to 
be  done,  or  those  who  stand  in  their 
place.  The  rule  a])]dies  betwven  succes- 
sive ))ersonal  re]iresentat4ves  ;  thus  the 
contract  of  an  administrator,  made  in  a 
due  course  of  administration,  may  be  en- 
forced against  an  administrator  de  bonis 
non.  Hackett  v.  M'Xamara,  LI.  &  G.,  temp. 
Plunket,  283. 

(.r)  A,  one  of  two  coparceners,  without 
authority  from  B,  the  other  coparcener, 
executed  a  deed  purporting  to  convey  a 
))ortion  of  the  land  by  metes  and  bounds 
to  C.  Afterwards  A  and  B  jointly  convey- 
ed the  whole  land  to  D,  who  had  notice 
of  the  previous  transaction ;  in  the  deed 
from  A  to  C,  B's  name  was  inserted  as 
one  of  the  grantors,  though  he  had  neither 
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sell  it  to  another  purchaser  who  takes  possession,  equity  will 
inquire  whether  this  second  purchaser  had  notice  or  knowledge 
of  the.  first  bargain  ;  and  if  he  had,  will  decree  specific  perform- 
ance, or  a  conveyance  of  the  land  to  the  first  purchaser,  against 
him  as  it  would  against  the  original  owner,  (i/)  So  if  a  land- 
lord demise  certain  premises  by  a  lease,  and  a  third  party  enter 
upon  the  premises  with  the  consent  and  permission  of  the  les- 
see, this  third  party  will  be  considered,  as  to  all  the  landlord's 
rights,  as  in  under  the  lease,  although  he  disclaim  all  priA^ty 
with  the  tenant,  (s) 


SECTION    II. 

OF    CONSIDERATION. 

Equity  fully  adopts  the  rule,  that  no  contract  shall  be  en- 
forced which  does  not  rest  upon  a  valuable  consideration,  but 
construes  and  applies  it  somewhat  more  rationally  and  less  tech- 
nically. Thus  equity  will  not  enforce  a  mere  voluntary  con- 
tract ;  for  it  permits  one  to  withhold  what  he  has,  of  his  own 
accord,  and  not  from  any  benefit  to  himself  or  expectation  of 
any  benefit  volunteered  to  promise,  (a)     And  yet  if  the  prom- 


consentcd  thereto  nor  did  he  in  point  of 
fact,  execute  the  instrument ;  C  filed  a  bill 
af;ainst  1),  setting  u])  such  deed  as  an 
atfreement  for  tlie  conveyance  of  the  par- 
cel of  land  therein  mentioned  and  ]n'ayed 
a  si)ecific  jierforniance  which  was  fjrantcd. 
McKee  )-.  Barley,  11  Gratt.  340.  i><d 
qmcre.  This  case  is  certainly  an  extreme 
one. 

(_(/)  Taylor  v.  Stihhcrt,  2  Ves.  jr.  437. 
See  Buttrick  v.  Ilolden,  13  Met.  355. 
So  also,  in  the  case  of  a  chattel.  Clark 
V.  Flint,  2:i  Tick.  231.  In  like  manner 
the  vendor  may  enforce  the  contract 
at^ainst  an  assifjnec  of  the  vendee,  or 
rather  aj^ainst  the  land  in  his  hands. 
Champion  v.  Brown,  6  Johns.  Ch.  402. 
And  the  assif^nee  of  tlu;  vendor  may  have 
an  (-(piity  to  a  specihc  iicrforinance. 
1'hus  a  [Mn'chascr  haviii;,'  ;j:iven  his 
note  for  the  |nirchas(5-inoiicy  to  the  ven- 
dor,   who    assigned    it   for   value    to  the 


plaintiff,  it  was  held  that  the  latter 
might  maintain  a  bill  for  a  specific  execu- 
tion of  the  contract  of  sale  making  both 
the  vendor  and  the  purchaser  defendants  ; 
in  which  ]H-oceeding  the  vendee  might  be 
required  to  ])ay  the  money  to  the  pUiintiff 
and  the  vendor  thereu]5on  to  deliver  a 
deed  of  conveyance  to  the  vendee.  Hanna 
V.  Wilson,  3  Gratt.  243,  which  see  for  a 
form  of  decree  in  such  case,  giving  also  to 
the  jilaintitf  the  security  of  the  vendor's 
lien.  A  mortgagee  who  purchases  the 
etjuity  of  redemption  may  be  compelled 
to  execute  an  agreement  for  a  lease  enter- 
ed into  liy  the  mortgagor,  of  which  agree- 
ment the  mortgagee  had  notice  when  he 
piu-chased.  Smith  v.  rhillij)S,  1  Keen,  694. 
As  to  the  performance  of  a  contract  of  an 
ancestor  in  tail,  bv  the  heir,  see  Partridge 
V.  Dorsev's  J.essec,  3  ilar.  &  Johns.  302. 

(z)  H<)wanl  r.  KIlis,  4  Sandf.  S.  Ct.  369. 

(a)  Callaghan   v.    Callaghan,  8    CI.  & 
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isee  on  the  faith  of  the  promise,  does  some  act  or  enters  into 
some  engagement  or  arrangement,  which  tlie  promise  justified 
and  which  a  breach  of  the  promise  would  make  very  injuri- 
ous to  him,  this,  equity  niiglit  regard  as  confirming  and  estab- 
lishing the  promise  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  consideration 
for  it  would,  (b)  Equity,  moreover,  adopts  the  legal  rule,  that 
a  benefit  conferred,  received,  or  held,  is  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, and  gives  to  this  rule  an  enlarged  and  liberal  construction 
and  application,  (c) 

So  too,  equity  adopts  the  legal  principle,  which,  for  most 
purposes,  confines  the  necessity  for  valuable  consideration,  to 
promises  which  are  executory.  If  they  are  executed  wholly, 
or  if  not  wholly,  yet  in  a  substantial  degree,  and  there  remains 
something  to  be  done,  to  complete  the  title,  or  otherwise  render 
the  enjoyment  of  the  thing  more  beneficial  to  the  plaintiff, 
equity  will  require  that  thing  to  be  done,  although  the  promise 
was  wholly  voluntary,  (d)  This  is  often  done  by  considering 
the  donor  or  other  party  defendant,  as  a  trustee  for  the  plaintiif, 
if  the  donor  has  done  enough  to  vest  an  equitable  title  in  the 
plaintiff',  (e)      Thus  if  an  instrument  of  gift  has  been  fully  ex- 


Fin.  374  ;  Osgood  v.  Strode,  2  P.  Wms. 
245 ;  compare  Vernon  v.  Vemon,  id. 
594,  600  ;  Cox  v.  Spring,  6  Maiyland, 
274;  Black  v.  Cord,  2  Har.  &  Gill,  100. 
An  agreement  in  writing  by  a  landlord  to 
reduce  the  rent,  followed  by  his  accept- 
ance of  the  reduced  rent,  during  seven 
years,  being  without  consideration,  cannot 
be  enforced.  Fitzgerald  r.  Lord  Portar- 
lington,  1  Jones,  431 .  Nor  can  a  creditor's 
separate  agi-eement  to  accept  a  part  of  his 
debt  in  satisfaction  of  tlie  whole.  Acker 
?'..  Phoenix,  4  Paige,  305;  Gurley  v. 
H'iteshue,  5  Gill,  222. 

(b)  Crosbic  v.  M'Doual,  13  Ves.  148; 
King's  Heirs  r.  Thompson,  9  Pet.  204. 
Gibson,  C.  J.,  Rerick  v.  Kern,  14  Serg. 
&  E.  271  ;  Shepherd  v.  Bcvin,  9  Gill,  32, 
where  it  was  held  that  money  expeiuled 
in  improvement  of  land  by  a  son  on  the 
faith  of  an  agreement  of  liis  parent  to  con- 
vey the  land  to  him,  constituted  a  consid- 
eration for  which,  specific  performance 
might  be  decreed  against  heirs  of  the  par- 
ent. Upon  a  bill  filed  for  a  partition  and 
an  answer,  setting  up  a  contract  of  the  an- 
cestor to  convey  the  land  to  the  defendant, 
and  showing   long   possession  held,  and 


expensive  improvements  made  on  the 
faith  of  the  contract,  a  court  of  equity  re- 
quires a  less  strong  case  to  be  made  out 
by  the  defendant  than  if  he  were  seeking 
specific  performance  of  the  contract,  and 
may  therefore  refuse  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  the  plaintiif,  although  the  defendant 
could  not  prove  the  terms  of  the  contract 
with  that  precision  which  would  be  neces- 
sary in  an  application  for  sj^iecific  per- 
formance. See  Haines  v.  Haines,  4  Md. 
Ch.  Dec.  133,  137.  And  see  Hill  v. 
Gomme,  5  Mv-  &  Cr.  250,  255 ;  Morgan 
V.  Rainsford,"  8  Jr.  Eq.  299.  But  see 
McClure  v.  McClure,  1  Barr,  374. 

(c)  Edwards  v.  Grand  Junction  Eailwav 
Co.  1  Mv.  &  Cr.  650. 

{(I)  EUison  V.  Ellison,  6  Ves.  656 ; 
Kekewich  v.  Manning,  1  Dc  G.  M.  &  G. 
176,  12  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  120;  Bunn  i'. 
Winthrop,  1  Johns.  Ch.  329.  But  a  mere 
delivery  of  possession  of  land  under  a 
parol  gift,  though  the  donor  be  father  to 
the  donee,  is  not  a  ground  upon  which  a 
conveyance  can  be  decreed.  See  Stewart 
V.  Stewart,  3  Watts,  253. 

(e)  Sec  the  judgment  of  Sii-  William 
Grant,  M.  li.,  Antrobus  v.  Smith,  12  Ves. 
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ecuted,  but  not  delivered,  and  the  circumstances  leave  the 
donor  no  moral  right  to  withhold  the  delivery,  equity  will  re- 
gard him  as  holding  it  for  the  donee.  (/)  So  it  would  be  if 
the  donor  had  formally,  by  his  declaration  of  trust,  assumed  the 
char-acter  of  trustee,  (g-)  Or  if  a  legal  right  which  could  be 
enforced  by  law  were  vested  in  a  trustee  for  the  plaintiff.  (A) 
Or  if  a  chose  in  action  had  been  transferred,  equitably,  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  it  was  necessary  that  his  title  or  interest  should 
be  confirmed,  (i) 

The  consideration  need  not  be  adequate  in  equity,  any  more 
than  at  law ;  (j)  but  if  it  be  grossly  inadequate,  it  would  be 
disregarded  and  the  contract  considered  void,  although  the  con- 
sideration were  technically  valuable  and  sufficient  at  law.  (k) 


45  ;  the  judfjments  of  Sii'  James  Wigram. 
V.  C,  Hushes  V.  Stubbs,  1  Hare,  479T 
Meek  ?•.  Kettlewell,  id.  469  ;  and  Fletch- 
er V.  Fletcher,  4  id.  73 ;  the  judgment  of 
Sir  John  Leach,  M.  II.,  Fortescue  v.  Bar- 
nett,  .3  My.  &  K.  42 ;  and  the  judirmcnt 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  V.  C,  Meek  v.  Kettle- 
well,  1  Phill.  347.  See  Coningham  v. 
Plunkett,  2  Yo.  &  Col.  C.  24.5. 

.(/)■  Exton  V.  Scott,  6  Sim.  31  ;  Fletch- 
er V.  Fletcher,  4  Hare,  67  ;  Bunn  v.  Win- 
throp,  1  Johns.  Ch.  329.  But  compare 
Dillon  V.  Coppin,  4  My.  &  Cr.  647.  An- 
trohus  V.  Smith,  12  Ves.  39. 

(7)  Wheatley?,'.  Purr,  1  Keen,  551. 

(/( )  Fletcher  v.  Fletcher,  4  Hare,  67 ; 
Sloane  ?-.  Cadogan,  3  Sugd.  V.  &  P.  App. 
No.  xxvii. 

(/)  Ex  parte  Vyc,  18  Ves.  140  ; 
M'Fadden  v.  Jenkyns,  1  Phill.  153,  1 
Hare,  458.  But  see  Kennedy  v.  Ware, 
*1  Barr,  445.  A,  without  consideration, 
appointed  the  jjlaintiff  his  attorney,  with 
power  to  jirocure  to  the  plaintiff's  own 
use  whatever  lands  A  was  entitled  to  for 
military  service  ;  a  warrant  afterwards  is- 
sued in  the  namC  of  A,  and  after  his 
death  a  patent  was  granted  ujjon  the  war- 
rant to  his  heirs ;  it  was  held  that  they 
lield  the  land  as  trustees  for  the  ])laintiff. 
Read  V.  Long,  4  Yerg.  68.  Tlie  doctrine 
that  a  consideration  is  not  necessary  to 
the  oreation  or  assignment  of  a  trust  "has 
been  placcil  u|)on  an  enlarged  and  stal)lc 
foundation  by  the  rec('nt  decision  of  the 
Lords  Justic(!s  in  Kckewich  ;;.  Manning,  1 
I)c  G.  M.  &  G.  176,  12  Eng.  L.  &  Eq. 
120.  And  this  case,  with  Voylc  v. 
Hughes,  23  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  271,  18  Jar. 
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341,  is  of  the  first  importance  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  existing  state  of  the 
law  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  volun- 
tary alienation  of  chattels. 

(j)  MacGhee  v.  Morgan,  2  Sch.  &  Lef. 
395,  n. ;  Lord  Eldon,  Coles  v.  Trecothick, 
9  Ves.  246.  See  Western  v.  Russell,  3 
Ves.  «&  B.  193.  Between  parent  and 
child  and  especially  after  the  death  of  the 
former,  in  a  contest  with  his  other  heirs,  a 
slight  consideration  will  be  sufficient  to 
support  an  application  by  the  child  for  a 
specific  performance.  Shepherd  v.  Bevin,  9 
Gill,  32.  And  see  Haines  v.  Haines,  6 
Maryland,  440,  per  Le  Grand,  C.  J.  And 
the  doctrine  that  where  there  is  a  near»re- 
lationship  between  the  parties,  a  smaller 
consideration  will  suffice,  than  would  he 
requisite  between  strangers,  was  main- 
tained by  Sir  Edimrd  Sugden,  C.  J. ; 
Moore  v.  Crofton,  3  Jo.  &  Lat.  443.  A 
,  compromise  of  a  doubful  claim  is  a  suffi- 
cient consideration.     Attwood  v. ,  1 

Russ.  353,  5  id.  149. 

(/•)  Esijcciully  if  there  are  other  circum- 
stances tending  to  render  it  probable  that 
a  fraudident  advantage  may  have  been 
taken,  as  where  the  vendor  was  illiterate, 
and  docs  not  appear  to  have  had  the  writ- 
ings ex])lained  tw  him.  Robinson  r.  Rob- 
inson, 4  Md.  Cli.  Dec.  176.  And  a  de- 
gree fif  inadc(|nacy  which  would  not  be 
regarded  in  ordinary  cases  will  prevent 
tlu>  enforcement  of  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  an  heir's  expectancy  or  of  a  reversion- 
er's reversionary  interest.  Peacock  ?• 
Evans,  16  Ves.  '512;  Rylo  v.  Brown,  ] 'J 
Price,  758. 
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And  if  the  inadequacy  be  not  so  great  as  to  avoid  the  contract, 
still,  if  it  be  sufficient  to  give  to  the  contract  the  character  of 
hardship  or  oppression,  equity  will  leave  the  plaintiff  to  his 
remedy  at  law.  (/) 

•If  there  is  a  contract,  wjth  valuable  consideration  and  thfe 
contract  benefits  a  third  party  who  is  only  collaterally  interested, 
and  from  whom  no  part  of  the  consideration  comes,  the  con- 
tract will  not  be  enforced  in  equity,  on  the  application  of  this 
collateral  party,  (m)  But  if  it  be  enforced  on  the  application 
of  other  parties,  it  will  be  enforced  altogether  and  through- 
out, (n) 

Equity  makes  the  same  distinction  which  exists  at  law,  be- 
tween a  promise  made  before  a  consideration  and  therefore 
resting  upon  it,  and  a  promise  made  after  the  consideration  is 
exhausted  and  therefore  not  supported  by  it.  (o)     Thus  specific 


(/)  Day  V.  Ne-wTiitin,  2  Cox,  77 ;  Pow- 
ers V.  Ilale,  5  Fost.  145  ;  Seymour  i'. 
Delancey,  G  Jolms.  Cli.  222,  3  Cow.  445, 
where  a  jjrice,  only  half  of  the  value  of 
the  property,  was  considered  inadequate. 
The  opinions  of  Chancellor  Kent  and 
Chief  Justice  Savage,  in  this  case,  contain 
an  elaborate  review  of  the  prior  decisions. 
And  see  Howard  v.  Edgell,  17  Vermont, 
9,  28.  It  seems  that  a  price  only  one 
fourth  of  the  actual  value,  is  certainly 
such  a  gross  inadequacy  as  to  forbid  the 
interposition  of  equity.  Johnson,  C,  Rob- 
inson V.  Robinson,  4  Md.  Ch.  Dec.  182, 
183.  But  see  Erwin  v.  Parham,  12 
How.  197.  If  the  inadequacy  be  so  great 
as  to  prove  framl,  or  that  the  parties  could 
not  have  intended  a  contract  of  sale,  in 
either  of  these  cases,  a  conveyance  will 
not  be  compelled.  Callaghan  v.  Calla- 
ghan,  8  CI.  &  Fin.  374.  See  Coles  v. 
Trecothick,  9  Ves.  246. 

(m)  Wallwyn  v.  Coutts,  3  Mer.  707; 
Colyeary.  Countess  of  ^lulgrave,  2  Keen, 
81  ; "  Sutton  v.  Chetwynd,  3  Mer.  249  ; 
see  Turn.  &  Russ.  296  ;  Owing's  case,  1 
Bland,  401.  "I  apprehend,"  said  Lord 
Langdalc,  M.  R.,  2  Keen,  98,  "  that  when 
two  persons  for  valuable  consideration  be- 
tween themselves  covenant  to  do  some 
act  for  tlie  benefit  of  a  mere  stranger,  that 
stranger  has  not  a  right  to  enforce  the 
covenant  against  the  two,  although  each 
one  might  as  against  the  other." 

(n)  Ford  v.  Stuart,  11  Eng.  L.  &  E. 
172,  M.  R. ;  Davenport  u.  Bishopp,  2  Yo. 


&  Col.  C.  451,  1  Phill.  698.  In  this 
case,  Knight  Bruce,  V.  C,  said:  "I  ap- 
preliend  that  if  two  parties  in  contempla- 
tion of  a  marriage  intended  and  after- 
wards had  between  them,  or  for  any  other 
consideration  between  tliemselves  coming 
under  tlie  description  of  '  valuable,'  huxe 
entered  into  a  contract  togetlier,  in  which 
one  of  the  stipulations  made  by  tliom  is  a 
stipulation  solely  and  merely  for  tlie  ben- 
efit of  a  third  person,  that  third  person 
being  even  a  stranger  in  blood  to  each,  a 
stranger  to  the  contract,  and  a  person 
from  whom  not  any  valuable  or  merito- 
rious consideration  moves,  has  moved,  or 
is  to  move,  it  cannot,  generally  s])eaking, 
be  competent  to  one  paity  to  the  contract 
or  to  those  representing  that  party  in 
estate,  to  say  to  the  other  party  to  the 
contract,  '  Whatever  may  be  your  wishes, 
whether  you  assent  or  dissent,  that  stipu- 
lation shall  go  for  nothing,  or  shall  not 
have  eff'cct  given  to  it.'  The  two  parties 
to  the  contract  having  made  the  stijnila- 
tion  with  each  other,  mutual  assent  must 
generally  be  requisite  to  dissol-ve  that, 
which,  by  mutual  assent,  was  created. 
With  the  question  between  them,  the  gra- 
tuitousness of  the  provision  towards  tlic 
stranger,  so  far  as  the  stranger  is  con- 
cerned, seems  generally  to  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do."  2  Yo.  &  Col.  C.  460, 
461. 

(o)  Morgan  v.  Rainsford,  8  Jr.  Eq.  299, 
311. 
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performance  will  be  decreed  of  a  promise  made  before  a  mar- 
riage and  in  contemplation  of  it ;  but  not  generally  of  a  promise 
made  after  a  marriage  has  taken  place  although  made  in  refer- 
ence to  it  and  in  consequence  of  it.  (p) 

*  And  this  brings  us  to  a  question  which  has  been  more  dis- 
cussed than  any  other  perhaps,  under  the  head  of  consideration. 
It  is  whether  merely  meritorious  considerations,  so  called  in 
law  to  distinguish  them  from  valuable  considerations,  are  suf- 
ficient in  equity,  to  sustain  an  application  for  specific  enforce- 
ment, {q) 

Natural  affection,  as  for  a  wife,  child,  or  parent,  or  other  rela- 
tion, is  a  moral  and  meritorious  consideration,  for  a  promise  to 
make  provision  for  the  object  of  this  love.  But  it  is  not  a  valu- 
able consideration,  and  will  not  sustain  a  promise  at  law. 
Whether  equity  differs  from  law  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  posi- 
tively determined  from  the  authorities,  for  on  this  question  they 
are  wholly  irreconcilable.  It  is  obvious  that  to  regard  these 
considerations  always  sufficient  in  equity,  would  be  to  set  en- 
tirely aside  the  principle,  that  "  equity  follows  law "  and  will 
enforce  only  a  legal  contract;  or  would  introduce  an  exception 
which  leaves  but  little  of  the  rule  untouched.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said,  that  equity  cannot  refuse  on  that  ground 
to  enforce  a  contract  which  is  entitled  in  every  respect  to  its 
assistance,  without  forgetting  that  its  general  purpose  is  to  mod- 
erate the  rigor  of  law,  and  supply  its  deficiencies  and  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  conscience  and  moral  justice.  So  far  as  the 
authorities  go,  it  might  possibly  be  inferred  from  an  analysis  of 
them,  that  the  weight  of  authority  in  England  is  against  the 
sufficiency  of  these  considerations  in  equity  ;  and  perhaps  in  this 
country  also,  (r) 

(/*)  Pulvcrtoft  V.   Piilvertoft,   18    Vcs.  Crofton,  3  Jo.  &   Lat.  442,  443,  and  note 

84  ;  Alctcalf'u    v.    Piilvertoft,  1    Vcs.  &  B.  liis  remarks  upon  Ellis  v.  Nimino,  LI.  &  G. 

180,  2  Ves.  &  IJ.  200;  Buckle  n.  Mitchell,  ton]).   Su<,nl.   333;    Dillon  v.    Coppen,   4 

18  Vcs.  112.  My.  &   Cr.  647;  Jcffcrys  v.  Jefferys,  Cr. 

(7)  See  Kiiif?  v.  Witliers,  Pre.  Ch.  19,  &    Pli.    138;  Pcnnin<,^ton    v.    Gittinps,    2 

wlicrc  11  specific  peifonniince  was  granted  Gill  &  J.  217  ;  Shepherd  v.  Bcvin,  9  Gill, 

of  a  voluntary   agreement  hy  a  scrivener  39,  40  ;' Hayes  r.  Kershaw,  1  Sandf.  Ch. 

to  make  satisfaction  to  his  client  for  a  loss  2.'J8  ;  Kennedy    v.    Ware,    1    Barr,    450. 

occasioned  hy  his  own  imj)crfectexamina-  But  see  Argenhright !'.  Caniphell,3  Ilcn. 

tion  of  a  title.  &  Munf.  144  ;  Bunn  v.  Wiuthrop,  1  Johns. 

(r)  Sir  Kdward  Swjden,  C,  Moore  v.  Ch.  337. 
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We  are  inclined  to  think  a  principle  may  be  found  which 
would  harmonize  many  cases  that  are  now  irreconcilable,  and 
perhaps  come  as  near  supplying  a  general  rule,  as  any  other 
that  could  be  devised.  It  is,  that  the  court  would  decree  spe- 
cific performance  of  a  promise  made  on  merely  meritorious  con- 
siderations, when  the  promise  itself  was  plainly  a  duty,  either 
because  the  promisor  had  been  empowered  by  others  to  do  this 
very  thing ;  or  could  be  regarded  on  any  ground  as  a  quasi 
trustee  for  this  purpose  ;  or  made  the  promise  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  court  would  listen  favorably  to  an  applica- 
tion for  the  provision  even  if  there  had  been  no  promise.  And 
in  other  cases,  the  court  would  consider  the  promise  as  merely 
voluntary  and  therefore  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  or  pleasure 
of  the  promisor. 


SECTION    III. 

OP  CONTRACTS  RELATING  TO  PERSONALTY. 

There  is  a  distinction  taken  in  equity  in  regard  to  specific 
performance,  which  may  now  be  considered  as  well  established, 
and  perhaps  capable  of  sufficient  explanation  and  defence  ;  but 
which  is  nevertheless  open  to  some  objection.  This  is  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  contracts  which  relate  to  land  and  those 
which  relate  only  to  personal  chattels ;  the  general  rule  being 
that  equity  will  give  this  relief  in  contracts  of  the  first  kind,  but 
not  in  those  of  the  latter  kind,  (s) 

(s)  Brough   V.   Oddy,  1   Russ.  &  My.  Hence  in  inquiring  in  finy  case  whether 

55.     A  contract  to  sell  land  creates  per  se  there  is  a  tmst  of  a  chattel,  it  is  to  he  re- 

the  relation  of  trastee  and  cestui  que  trust ;  merabercd  that  the  mere  contract  of  sale 

for,  being  enforceal)le in  equity,  the  parties,  and  delivery  cannot  (as  it  would  in  the 

on  the  principle  that  what  they  ai-e  bound  case  of  land)  create  a  trust;  the  contract 

to  do  they  may  be  considered  as  having  must  here   be  completed  by   the   parties 

done,  occupy  towards  each  other  in  equity  themselves  before  the  trust  can  arise  which 

the  same  position  which  they  would  oecu-  equity    will    exercise    jurisdiction    over, 

py  at  law  were  the  contract  in  fiict  per-  This  course  of  reasoning  is  very  cleai-Iy 

formed ;  the  vendor  js  trustee  of  the  estate  presented  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Rom- 

for  the  vendee,  the  vendee  trustee  of  the  il/y,  in  Pooley  i\  Budd,  14  Beav.  44,  7 

purchase-money  for  the  vendor.    Witli  re-  Eng.  L.  &  E.  229  :  "  It  is  therefore  im- 

spect  to  a  personal  chattel,  equity  will  en-  portant,"    continued   the   Master  of   the 

force  a  ti-ust  concerning  it,  but  not  (except  IloUs  (14  Beav.  45),  "  to  bear  in  mind  in 

under  special  cuxumstances)  a  contract,  this  case  that  as  equity  would  not  enforce 
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The  general  reason  assigned  for  this,  is,  that  equity  interferes 
only  where  the  law  gives  no  adequate  remedy ;  and  in  nearly 
all  contracts  for  chattels,  the  question  is  only  one  of  price  or 
pecuniary  value ;  and  payment  of  money  or  damages,  will  dis- 
pose fairly  of  the  whole  question.  And  it  may  be  stated  as  one 
of  the  rules  on  this  subject,  that  equity  will  not  decree  specific 
performance  unless  something  more  is  to  be  done  by  it  than 
mere  payment  of  money  or  any  thing  which  ends  in  the  mere 
payment,  because  the  law  is  adequate  to  this,  (t) 

But  where  the  plaintiff  has  purchased  land  and  seeks  the  aid 
of  the  court  to  obtain  it,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  bought  it 
for  some  reason  beside  its  mere  pecuniary  value.  He  wanted 
it  as  a  home  ;  and  whether  for  residence  or  cultivation,  it  is 
worth  more  to  him  than  the  mere  price  it  would  bring  in  the 
market,  and  therefore  he  had  paid  this  price.  But  the  pecuni- 
ary value  would  be  the  measure  of  damages  in  law,  and  there- 
fore he  would  suffer  if  equity  did  not  interfere. 

One  answer  to  this  would  be  that  a  jury  might  include  most 
of  these  grounds  of  value  in  their  verdict.  Another,  and  a 
better  o.ne  perhaps,  is,  that  land  has  now  become  so  much  a 
subject  of  purchase  and  sale,  like  merchandise,  that  the  reason 
for  this  distinction  has  lost  much  of  its  weight.  Still  another 
might  be,  that  one  ground  of  the  inadequacy  of  legal  remedy, 
is  equally  common  to  all  contracts  for  the  breach  of  which 
damages  are  recoverable  ;  and  this  is  the  entire  dependence  on 

the  specific  performance  of  the  contract  purchaser  or  the  person  entitled  to  claim 

for  the  sale  and  delivery  of  the  iron,  the  it  under  him." 

relation  of  trustee  and  cestiii  (jua  trust  can-  {t)  Sir  William  Grant,  M.  R.,  Flint  v. 
not  sprinp:  merely  from  the  contract,  and  Brandon,  8  Ves.  163;  MrCoiin,  V.  C, 
that  if  it  exist  at  all  it  must  he  shown  to  Pliyfe  r.  Wardell,  2  Edw.  Ch.  51.  But  if 
exist  from  somcthiiij^  beyond  tiic  mere  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case  are  such  that 
contract  entered  into  between  the  com-  peculiar  diiticulties  exist  in  the  way  of  the 
pany  and  Scale,  for  the  sale  and  delivery  recovery  of  tlie  price  of  personal  ehat- 
ofiron.  At  tiio  same  time,  if  the  contract  tels  which  have  lieen  sold  and  delivered, 
were  comi)lete  so  far  as  tiie  company  were  tlie  vendor  may  have  a  specific  pcrform- 
concerned,  that  is  to  say,  if  tliey  had  been  ance  of  the  contract  in  ecpiity.  See  Fel- 
paid  (!vcry  pcimy  they  were  entitled  to,  lowes  v.  Lord  ( Jwydyr,  1  Ixuss.  &  My.  83, 
and  if  they  had  no  chdm  ujion  or  interest  1  Sim.  (53.  And  if  the  jjurchaser  of  a 
in  the  iron  arisinj;  frf)m  the  contract,  and  chattel  would  be  entitled  to  claim  a  spe- 
Uic  contract  oidy  remained  unperformed  cifie  performance  of  tiie  afj^reement,  the 
to  this  extent,  that  the  iron  iiacl  not  l)een  vendor,  on  his  part,  may  also  ol)tain  a 
delivered  to  tli(^  purchaser,  I  should  enter-  sixn'ific  performance,  for  the  court  will  ex- 
tain  no  doubt  but  that  the  c()m|iauy  would  tend  the  same  rcnuMly  to  both  j)arties. 
then  and  thereby  become  mere  trustees  of  Withy  v.  Cottle,  I  Sim.  «&  Stu.  174  ;  Phil- 
the  iron  sold,  for  the  benefit  of  the  real  lips  v.  Bergcr,  8  Barb.  S.  Ct.  527. 
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the  personal  responsibility  of  the  defendant  for  the  value  of  the 
judgment.  This  last  view,  seldom,  however,  seems  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  courts  of  equity  ;  as  they  take  it  for 
granted  that  what  a  party  is  bound  by  law  to  do,  he  can  do, 
and  will  do.  But  where  one  surety  has  claims  for  contribution 
against  many  co-sureties,  some  of  whom  are  insolvent,  equity 
will  omit  thcra  in  determining  how  much  each  of  the  solvent 
co-sureties  shall  pay,  thus  casting  upon  the  surety  who  is  plain- 
tiff only  his  share  of  the  loss  arising  from  their  insolvency ; 
wJiile  the  law,  in  most  of  our  States,  would  give  a  plaintiff  in 
such  a  case,  only  the  aliquot  share  from  each,  which  each  would 
pay  if  all  were  able  to  pay.  (u)  Nor  is  this  consideration  al- 
ways disregarded  in  proceedings  in  equity  in  a  bill  for  specific 
performance.  Thus,  in  a  suit  for  the  transfer  of  stock,  accord- 
ing to  a  contract  of  sale,  Sir  John  Leach,  Vice- Chancellor,  de- 
creed performance,  giving  as  his  final  reason,  that  "  a  court  of 
law  could  not  give  the  property,  but  could  only  give  a  remedy 
in  damages,  the  beneficial  effect  of  which  must  depend  upon  the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  party."  (y) 

After  all  that  may  be  said,  the  reasons  for  this  distinction  re- 
tain so  much  of  their  force,  that  the  rule  founded  upon  it,  with 
modifications  and  exceptions  introduced  in  the  practice  of 
equity,  must  be  regarded  as  established  and  as  useful,  (w) 
Thus,  agreements  to  form  a  partnership,  although  they  relate 
altogether  to  chattel  interests,  might  be  enforced ;  (x)  and  so 

(u)  Ante,  Vol.  1,  p.  34.  cannot  be  adequately  compensatetl  by  the 

(t'j  Doloret  i\  Rothschild,  1  Sim.  &  St.  recoveiy  of  damages  at  law;  while  in  the 

598.     Where  a  factor  had  made  advances  case  of  the  latter,  there  is  no  such  pre- 

on  an  agreement  that  the  principal  would  sumption,  and  in  order  to  induce  the  in- 

consign  to  him  the  crops  of  the  year  and  terposition  of  the  extraordinary  jurisdic- 

thc  principal  died,  leaving  a  personal  es-  tion  of  equity,  it  must  apjjcar  affirmatively 

tate  insufficient  to  jjay  his   debts,  it  was  from  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 

held  that  the  factor  had  a  good  ground  to  case,  that  the  remedy  at  law  is  inadequate, 

seek  a  specific  performance  of  the  agree-  When  the  case  is  thus  made  out  affirma- 

ment  at  the   hands   of  the   executor,  so  tively,  —  when  that  is  proven  which,  when 

that  ids  lien  might  attach  u]ion  the  crops  real  estate  is  in  question  is  presumed,  — 

and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  them,  and  equity  interferes  as  readily  to  enforce  a 

the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  the  testator's  sale  of  a  chattel  as  a  sale  of  land, 
real  estate  for  the  paymeirt  of  his  advances,         (.r)  Lord   Hardwicke,    C,    Buxton   v. 

be  prevented.     Sullivan  v.   Tuck,   1  Md.  Lister,  3  Atk.  385.    Lord  Lawjdale,   M. 

Ch.  Dec.  59.  R.,  in  reference  to  the  impossibdity  of  ac- 

{w)  And  tlic  distinction   between   land  complishing  by  means  of  a  reluctant  and 

and  a  chattel  may,  perhaps,  be  stated  thus  ;  compelled  partnership,  the  full  beneficial 

that  in  the  case  of  the  former  there  is  a  results  of  a  voluntary  concert  of  action, 

conclusive  presumption  that  the  pmx-haser  said  :    "  This  is  a  difficultv  that  always 
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will  most  agreements  in  relation  to  a  partnership,  (p)  Indeed, 
the  inadequacy  of  legal  process  and  remedy  is  so  obvious  upon 
many  important  questions  relating  to  partnership,  that  the 
whole  subject  may  be  considered  as  peculiarly  within  the  ac- 
tion of  equity.  Still,  no  agreement  for  a  partnership  will  be 
enforced,  unless  it  be  an  agreement  for  a  specific  time ;  (z)  for 
a  partnership  without  limit  is  dissolvable  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
partner;  and  to  decree  such  a  partnership  would  of  course  be 
useless.  And  now,  when  there  are  so  many  ways  of  dissolving 
or  rendering  nugatory  a  partnership  for  a  time  certain,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  equity  would  require  a  plain  and  strong  case 
for  compelling  the  formation  of  one.  For  some  collateral  purpose 
it  may,  however,  be  requisite  that  an  agreement  for  a  partnership 
terminable  at  pleasure,  should  have  been  made,  and  then  equity 
will  decree  that  it  be  considered  as  having  been  made  at  a 
time  and  in   a  manner  necessary  for  this  equitable  result,  (a) 

So  too,  if  a  partner  contracts  that  he  will  labor  assiduously 
for  the  benefit  of  the  partnership,  or  comes  under  any  similar 
obligation,  the  courts  of  equity  will  not  decree  a  specific  per- 
formance, because  the  bargain  is  not  itself  specific  enough,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  was  a  specific  performance  of 
it.  But  if  a  partner  agree  that  while  the  partnership  continues 
he  will  not  enter  into  any  other  firm,  or  if  he  agrees  not  to  carry 
on  any  other  mercantile  business  whatever,  equity  will  restrain 
him  from  the  violation  of  such  an  agreement,  (b)     And  it  is  a 

arises  wlicn   ])artnorsliip  contracts   come  the  jurisdiction,   and  must  entertain    the 

under  the  consideration  of  this  court.     It  jurisdiction,  unless  someone  or  two  or  sev- 

is   inii)ossililc   to  make   ])ersons  wlio  will  cral  jiartners  arc  to  lie  ])erniitted  to  do  just 

not  concur,  carry  on  u  imsiness,  jointly,  lor  what  they  like  with  the  partnership  rights 

their  own  connnon  advantage.     It  is  that  and    interests."    England    v.    Curling,    8 

which  makes  every  thing  of  this  kind  ex-  Beav.  137,  138. 

cccdingly    uncertain.       It    is    that   which         (//)  Birchett   v.    Boiling,   5   ]\Iunf.   42. 

makes  this  court  on  all  such  occasions,  Bespecting    the   si)ecitic   execution   of  a 

exceedingly  anxious   (an   anxiety,   I  he-  covenant  of  a  partner   that   his   ])ersonal 

lievc,  thathas   hcen   felt  hy  every  judge  representatives   after   his   death  shall  con- 

who  has  ever  sat  in  a  court  of  eipiity),  tinue   the   partnersiiip,  see  Downs  v.  Col- 

tliat   when   these   disjiutes   do   arise,  the  lins,  6  Hare,  418,  4."{7. 
parties  should,  if  possilde,  come  to  S(mio         (z)  llerey  v.  Bircli,  9  Vcs.  3.57. 
arrangement   helween    themselves,   to   do         (a)  Mr.    Si(yuisti»i,     in     his     note    to 

that  for  their  common   hcnelit   which   the  Crawshay  ti.  Maule,  1  8wanst.  513.  And 

court    cannot   do   otherwise    than    at    the  see  Ncsiiitt  v.  Meyer,  1  Swanst.  226. 
comnion  expense.      I'.ut  if  the  parties  insist         (!>)  ShadweU,  V.  C.,  Kemblc  u.  Kean, 

on  iiaving  a  declaration  of  llicir  rights,  the  6  Sim.  335. 
court  has  over  and  over  again  entertained 
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general  rule  (subject,  however,  to  qualification  in  certain  particu- 
lar cases)  (c)  that  a  contract  for  personal  services  cannot  be 
specifically  enforced  by  either  party,  (d) 

Equity  will  decree  specific  performance  of  a  bargain  for  the 
sale  of  a  good-will  of  a  trade,  provided  it  be  connected  with 
any  specific  stock  in  trade,  or  with  some  valuable  secret  of 
trade,  (e)  or  with  a  well-established  stand  for  business ;  (/)  but 
not,  it  is  said,  a  naked  bargain  for  good-will,  because  equity 
could  not  direct  the  way  in  which  the  defendant  should  proceed 
to  turn  the  custom  of  those  who  had  dealt  with  him,  to  the 
plain tifi".  (g-) 

So  a  lease  will  be  decreed  or  the  renewal  of  one,  if  it  has 
been  agreed  for,  and  there  remains  a  valuable  portion  of  the  time 
for  which  the  lease  was  to  run  ;  (/i)  or  even  if  the  time  have  all 


(c)  See  post,  p.  533,  note  (n),  and  sec- 
tion 7. 

('/)  It  is  obvious  that  almost  every  con- 
tract for  personal  services  of  wliatevef 
grade  or  kind,  admits  of  a  full  compensa- 
tion 1  icing  made  in  money  to  the  agent  or 
sei-vant  for  the  breach  of  it  by  the  em- 
ployer. The  relation  created  by  such  a 
contract  is  one  frequently  requiring  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
master  or  principal ;  and  therefore  in  ad- 
dition to  the  adequacy  of  the  remedy  in 
damages,  as  a  reason  for  withholding  en- 
forcement of  the  contract  specifically,  there 
is  a  want  of  equality  in  the  position  of  the 
two  parties  which  is  also  considered  as 
rendering  the  interference  of  a  court  of 
equity  improper.  Though  the  servant 
perform  the  required  work  never  so  well, 
yet  if  the  master  want  confidence  in  him 
he  docs  not  derive  from  his  sci-vices  tliat 
sense  of  satisfaction  which  is  an  essential 
element  of  their  value ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  utmost  that  the  servant 
seeks  is  money,  and  that  he  can  recover  at 
law.  "  A  man,"  said  the  Lord  Justice 
Knight  Bruce  in  Johnson  v.  Shrewsbury  & 
Birmingham  Ry.  Co.,  3  De  G.  M.  &"G. 
926,  "  may  have  one  of  the  best  domestic 
servants,  he  may  have  a  valet  whose  ar- 
rangement of  clotlies  is  faultless,  a  coach- 
man whose  driving  is  excellent,  a  cook 
whose  performances  are  perfect,  and  yet 
he  may  not  have  confidence  in  him  ;  and 
while  on  the  other  hand  all  that  the  ser- 
vant requires  or  wishes  (and  that  reason- 
ably enough)  is  money,  you  are  on  the 

44* 


other  hand  to  destroy  the  comfort  of  a 
man's  existence  fur  a  period  of  years  by 
compelling  him  to  have  constantly  about 
him,  in  a  confidential  situation,  one  to 
whom  he  objects.  If  that  be  so  in  private 
life,  how  important  do  these  considerations 
become  when  connected  with  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties  — duties  to  society  — 
as  are  incumbent  upon  the  directors  of  a 
company  like  this."  The  case  which  gave 
rise  to  these  remarks  was  one  where  par- 
ties wiio  had  contracted  with  the  directors 
of  a  railway  company  to  iiin,  work,  and 
man  their  trains,  and  perform  other  very 
considcral)le  duties  for  them,  attempted  to 
compel  tlie  company  to  permit  them  to 
continue  to  perform  the  services  they  had 
engaged  for,  and  the  remedy  prayed  was 
not  granted.  The  circumstance  that  the 
plaintiff's  reputation  might  suffer  from  the 
dismissal  from  the  service  of  the  defend- 
ants was  said  to  be  no  ground  for  interfer- 
ence, since  such  injury  also  might  be  com- 
pensated in  damages.  See  also,  Picker- 
ing V.  The  Bisliop  of  Ely,  2  Yo.  «&  Col. 
C.  C.  249;  267;  Eolfe  i-.  Eolfe,  15  Sim. 
89. 

(e)  Bryson  v.  Whitehead,  1  Sim.  &  St. 
74. 

(/)  See  Coslake  v.  Till,  1    Russ.  378. 

((/)  Baxter  r.  Connolly,  1  Jac.  &  Walk. 
576;  Coslake  v.  Till,  1  'Russ.  376,  378. 
For  a  like  reason  an  agreement  for  the 
sale  of  the  business  of  an  attorney  cannot 
be  enforced.  Bozon  i\  Farlow,  1  Mer. 
459. 

(/()  Furnival  v.   Crew,  3  Atk.  83;  Ig- 
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expired,  and  there  is  sufficient  reason  that  the  lease  should  be 
made  and  treated  by  the  defendant  as  of  the  day  when  by  the 
bargain  it  should  have  been  made,  the  court  will  decree  that  it 
be  now  made  as  of  that  day  and  so  held  by  the  parties,  (i) 

Among  instances  in  which  equity  has  decreed  specific  per- 
formance of  contracts  relating  only  to  chattels,  may  be  mentioned 
one  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  payable  out  of  the  dividends 
of  certain  stocks  ;  {j  )  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  debts  which 
had  been  proved  under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  ;  {k)  and  in 
the  case  of  a  contract  that  all  the  property  of  a  grantor  of  an 
annuity  which  he  should  obtain  by  will  or  otherwise,  at  the 
death  of  a  third  person,  during  the  life  of  an  annuitant,  should 
be  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  annuity,  and  the  grantor 
becoming  bankrupt  and  the  third  party  having  died  and  left  an 
annuity  of  larger  value  in  trust  for  him,  this  annuity  was 
charged  with  the  payment  of  the  annuity  he  had  granted,  (l) 
Equity  has  also  enforced  a  contract  to  keep  the  banks  of  a  river 
in  repair,  {m)  a  contract  to   pay   the  plaintiff'  a  certain  annual 


gulden  V.  IMav,  9  Ves.  325  ;  Tritton  v. 
Foote,  2  Bro.'Ch.  636.  In  re  Doohin,  3 
Dm.  &  War.  442.  See  Whitlock  v.  Duf- 
field,  Hort".  110.  A  license  to  be  exercised 
upon  land  may  be  specifically  enforced. 
Nelson  V.  Brid;;es,  1  Jur.  753.  As  to 
covenants  for  i)ci])etual  renewal,  see  City 
•of  London  v.  Mitford,  14  Ves.  41  ;  Bay- 
ley  r.  Leominster,  3  Bro.  Cli.  529  ;  Evans 
V.  Walshe,  2  Sch.  &  Lef.  519  ;  Hackett 
■V.  M'Namara,  LI.  &  G.  teni]>.  Plnnket, 
■283  ;  Shep])ard  v.  Doolan,  3  Dru.  &  War. 
1  ;  Moore  i\  Folev,  6  Ves.  237  ;  Brown 
»;.  Ti-hc,  8  Bli-:li,"N.  S.  272;  Carr  v.  El- 
lison, 20  Wend.  178. 

(/')  \Vilkinson  v.  Torkington,  2  Yo.  & 
Coll.  lOx.  720,  an  instructive  case. 

(./  )  Witliy  »'.  Cottle,  1  Sim.  &  St.  174. 
Anil  sec  I'ritcliard  v.  Ovcy,  1  Jac.  &  Walk. 
390,  wlii're  sjiccific  jicrformaiice  was  de- 
creed of  an  agreement  for  tiic  sale  of  an 
annuity  to  be  eliai-ged  on  certain  lands  of 
the  defendant. 

(/.-)  Adderlcy  >\  Dixon,  1  Sim.  &  St. 
G07.  Tlie  Viee-(Jlijincellor's  decree  seems 
to  have  jiroeccded  on  tlic^  ground  of  tlic 
uncertainty  of  tlie  di\  idends  wliicli  miglit 
becrjrne  |)ayalile  from  the;  estate  of  the 
bankrupt.  "Damages  at  law,"  he,  said, 
"cannot  accurately'rcjirescnt  the  value  of 
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the  future  dividends  ;  and  to  compel  this 
purchasei-  to  take  such  damages  would  be 
to  compel  him  to  sell  these  dividends  at 
a  conjectural  price.  It  is  true  that  the 
present  bill  is  not  tiled  by  the  purchaser 
but  by  tlie  vendor,  who  seeks  not  the  un- 
certain divideiuls,  but  the  ccitain  sum  to 
be  paid  for  them.  It  has  however  been 
settled  by  repeated  decision  that  the  rem- 
edy in  equity  must  be  mutual ;  and  that 
where  a  bill  will  lie  for  the  purchaser,  it 
will  also  lie  for  the  vendor."  1  Sim.  &  St. 
612. 

(/)  Lydo  r.  Mynn,  1  My.  &  K.  683. 
"  That  the  claim  to  the  aniiuitij,"  said 
Lord  Browjham,  C,  "  is  barred  by  the 
baid^rujit  act  cannot  be  denied  ;  for  the 
annuity  was  an  interest  of  which  the  value 
was  capaldi'  of  calculation,  and  for  which 
proof  might  have  been  made  under  the 
commission.  But  tiie  covenant  to  secure 
that  ammity  gave  the  anmiitant  a  right 
which  could  not  in  any  way  be  made  the 
subject  cither  of  calculation  or  proof;  and 
it  seems  im|iossibie  to  midcrstaiul  how  such 
a  right  could  be  barred."     1  My.  &  K.  692. 

(«/)  Jvilniorey  r.  Tliackeray,  cited  Er- 
rington  v.  Aynesly,  2  Bro.  Cli.  343 ;  and 
SCO  2  Bro.  Ch.  65. 
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sum,  and  another  snm  for  every  hundred  weight  of  ware  which 
the  defendant  should  make  in  the  lifetime  of  the  plaintiff;  (n)  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  a  life  annuity,  (o)  and  for  the  sale  of 
shares  in  a  public  company,  (p) 

In  regard  to  the  sale  of  stock,  as  it  is  called,  meaning  very 
generally  in  the  English  cases  only  government  stocks,  but  with 
us  covering  shares  in  companies  generally,  there  is  some  un- 
certainty. It  has  been  understood  to  be  the  prevailing  rule  in 
England,  that  such  bargains  are  not  to  be  enforced  by  specific 
performance  ;  on  the  ground  that  a  certain  quantity  of  stock  is 
worth  as  much  and  no  more,  as  any  other  equal  quantity  of 
stock,  and  if  the  defendant  be  sued  at  law  and  the  plaintiff 
recover  damages,  the  value  of  the  stock  will  be  the  measiire  of 
the  damages,  and  the  plaintiff  may  use  the  money  so  recovered 
in  buying  the  stock,  (q)  There^re  nevertheless  many  cases  in 
England  in  which  bargains  for  t*  sale  and  transfer  of  stock  have 
been  enforced,  (r)  The  question  has  not  arisen  in  this  country 
so  frequently  or  so  directly  as  to  enable  us  to  lay  down  what 
may  be  called  an  American  rule  of  law  in  relation  to  it.  Per- 
haps, however,  from  the  wider  meaning  of  the  word  stock  among 
us,  and  the  greater  complexity  of  the  questions  which  occur  in 
relation  to  the  sale  of  it,  we  might  expect  a  wider  relaxation  of 
the  rule  than  in  England,  even  if  the  rule  itself  be  adopted,  (s) 

We  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  rule  of  England,  in  relation 
to  the  sale  of  stocks,  does  not  rest,  even  there,  on  the  difference 

(n)  Ball  V.  Coggs,  1  Bro.  P.  C.  296.  (which  could  always  be  had  by  any  per- 

(o)  Pritchard  v.  Ovey,  1  Jac.  &  Walk,  son  choosing  to  applvfor  it  in  the  market) 

396.     And  sec  Wellesley  v.  Welleslcy,  4  and  railway  shares  of  a  particular  descrip- 

My.  &  Cr.  .554.  tion  which  are  limited  in  number,  and  not 

(p)  Duncuft  V.  Albrecht,  12  Sim.  189.  always  to   be  found  in  the  market.     A 

Et  vide  infra.  vendor  of  railway   shares   who  has  been 

(q)  Cud    V.    Rutter,   1    P.  Wms.  570.  paid   the  purchase-money,   may    enforce 

Lord   Uardivicke',  C,  Buxton  ?-.  Lister,  3  specific    performance    of  the    contract    in 

Atk.  383,  384.    Lord  AVf/oH,  C,  Nutbrown  order  that  the  purchaser,  by  accepting  a 

V.  Thornton,  10  Ves.  161.   Lord  Erskine,  legal  transfer,  maj-  be  fixed  witli  the  liabil- 

C,  Mason  v.  Armitage,  13  Ves.  37.  ity  for  calls,  and  he  himself  be  exonerated. 

[r)  An  agreement  for  sale  of  govern-  Siiawr.  Fisher,  2  I)e  G.  &  S.  310  ;  Wynne 
ment  stock  and  transfer  of  certificates,  r.  Price,  id.  310.  Agreement  between  part- 
was  executed  in  equity.  Doloret  r.  lloths-  ners,  upon  a  dissolution  of  the  firm,  that 
child,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  590.  And  it  has  been  one  of  them  should  have  the  exclusive 
held  that  an  agreement  for  the  transfer  of  jjroperty  of  certain  partnership  books,  was 
railway  shares  Tat\- be  enforced.  Duncuft  heldproi)er  for  specific  performance.  Lin- 
V.  Albrecht,  12  Sim.  189,  199,  where  Shad-  gen  v.  Simpson,  1  Sim.&  Stu.  600. 
wdl,  V.  C,  distinguished  between  three  (s)  See  Mechanics' Bank  of  Alexandria 
per  cents,  or  other  stock  of   that  kind  v.  Seton,  1  Pet.  305. 
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between  contracts  about  land  and  those  about  personalty,  al- 
though this  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  their  cases.  The  true 
reason  is  that  above  mentioned.  And  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule  do,  for  the  most  part,  illustrate  this  reason,  because  where  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  stock  is  enforced,  there  is  always  some 
peculiar  fact  or  agreement  tending  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  price. 

We  apprehend  that  the  true  rule  that  governs,  or  should 
govern  these-  cases,  is  one  which  has  a  much  wider  application 
in  the  law  of  specific  performance.  We  suppose  it  may 
be  thus  expressed.  If  the  bargain  be  such  that  when  the  de- 
fendant has  paid  his  legal  damages,  (which  equity,  generally,  at 
least,  supposes  that  he  will  pay,)  the  plaintiff  is  fully  compen- 
sated, and  by  using  the  money  he  gets,  may  secure  to  himself 
all  the  benefit  he  had  a  righJLto  expect  from  the  bargain,  the 
court  will  leave  him  to  these  cramages ;  but  if  it  appears  to  the 
court,  that  after  the  plaintiff  should  recover  and  receive  these 
damages,  and  use  them  as  well  as  he  could  to  supply  the  breach 
of  the  contract,  he  would  remain  uncompensated,  because  a 
substantial  part  of  the  advantage  he  hoped  to  receive  from  the 
bargain  would  be  lost  to  him,  here  equity  will  interfere  and  en- 
force a  specific  performance.  For  example,  if  we  suppose  a 
person  to  own  ninety  shares  of  a  certain  stock,  and  if  he  can 
own  one  hundred  he  will  possess  some  valuable  privilege  which 
he  now  does  not  possess,  and  for  this  purpose  bargains  to  buy 
ten  of  the  only  person  who  has  them  for  sale,  and  the  other  party 
discovering  his  need  refuses  to  sell  as  he  agreed  to,  and  de- 
mands an  extravagant  price,  we  should  confidently  expect  — 
providing  of  course  that  the  conduct  and  purpose  of  the  plain- 
tiff were  unexceptionable  —  that  a  court  of  equity  would  decree 
specific  performance.  It  is  quite  common  for  owners  of  stock 
to  need  more  in  order  to  obtain  a  majority  of  votes.  In  most 
cases,  of  this  kind,  a  very  strong  objection  against  the  prayer, 
would  arise  from  the  obvious  iir)j)olicy  of  permitting  or  rather 
rctpiiring  sales  for  such  |)urposes  ;  but  if  this  objection  were 
reinovcd  by  the  circumstances,  and  th(;  objects  of  the  plaintiff, 
we  might  i)ut  this  among  the  cases  for  a  decrel  for  specific 
p(;rformance. 
[024] 
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Another  very  nice  distinction  has  been  taken  between  a  con- 
tract to  build  a  house,  and  one  to  repair  a  liouse.  Thus  it  is 
said  that  one  man  can  repair  a  house  as  well  as  another ;  and 
the  plaintifi"  may  be  supposed  to  insist  that  the  defendant  and 
he  alone  should  make  the  repairs,  only  because  he  has  bargained 
to  do  it  for  less  than  another  man  would  do  it  and  less  than  it 
should  be  done  for.  But  a  contract  to  build  a  house  is  quite 
a  different  thing.  Here  a  man  selects  a  builder  for  special  and 
personal  reasons,  and  has  a  right  to  insist  that  this  very  man  shall 
build  hiin  a  house,  in  order  that  it  may  have  the  qualities  lie 
expects,  (t)  But  it  is  quite  obvious  that  while  there  may  be  a 
general  foundation  for  such  a  distinction  as  this,  it  must  often 
be  unreal  or  inapplicable.  If  repairs  are  extensive  it  is  about 
as  important  that  they  be  done  well  as  that  a  house  be  built  in 
a  certain  way.  And  on  the  other  hand,  very  many  houses  are 
built  precisely  as  merchandise  is  bought,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  w^e  should  say  that  if  the  con- 
tract were  for  building  a  house,  there  might  be  some  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  the  applicant  for  specific  performance,  and  if  it 
were  only  for  repairs,  there  would  be  a  much  less  presumption 
for  him  or  none  at  all.  Still,  the  controlling  question  in  both 
cases  would  be,  can  the  court  see  any  peculiar  circumstances 

(t)  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  (5tli  ed.)  355,  note  (r).  2  Eden,  12S.  Compare  Sanders  L-.Pope, 
Sir  WiUiam  Grunt,  Flint  v.  Brandon,  8  12  Ves.  282,  and  Davis  v.  West,  12  id. 
Ves.  164;  Lucas  r.  Conierford,  1  Ves.  Jr.  475,  per  Lord /!,V*7iv'?ie,  C.  See  an  instance 
235,  wtiere  Lord  77«(r/ow  refused  to  compel  of  the  enforcement  of  a  covenant  to  re- 
specific  performance  of  a  covenant  to  re-  pair  in  Kempe  i'.  Fitchie,  7  &  8  Eliz.  340. 
build  in  a  lease.  Pembroke  v.  Thorpe,  3  Even  admitting  the  principle  tliat  ordi- 
Swanst.  437,  n. ;  where  an  agreement  to  narily,  an  agreement  to  repair  ought  not 
build  a  house  was  enforced  in  a  case«f  par-  itself  to  be  specifically  executed,  the  Court 
tial  jieiformance.  Birchett  v.  Boiling,  5  of  Chancery  will  decree  specific  perform- 
JMunf.  442.  In  Moscly  r.  Virgin,  3  Ves.  ance  of  agreements  for  the  execution  of 
184,  Lord  Lowjltlxnviiijh  took  the  reason-  leases  containing  covenants  to  repair, 
able  distinction,  that  if  the  contract  ex-  Paxton  v.  Newton,  2  Sm.  &  Gitf.  437. 
pressed  distinctly  what  sort  of  house  was  Yet  where  the  defendants  contracted  to 
agreed  to  be  built,  so  that  the  court  could  perform  certain  work,  and  as  a  part  of 
describe  it  as  a  subject  for  the  report  of  the  same  agreement,  promised  to  give  a 
the  IMaster,  S])ecitic  performance  might  be  bond  conditioned  for  the  performance  of 
decreed,  but  if  the  description  in  the  con-  their  undertaking,  inasmuch  as  the  main 
tract  was  loose  and  undefined  the  court  agreement  was  not  of  such  a  character 
would  not  assume  ,to  reduce  it  to  cer-  that  a  court  of  equity  would  compel  its 
tainty,  and  the  pax-ty  must  be  left  to  his  specific  performance,  the  court  also  re- 
reraedy  in  damages.  That  contracts  to  fused  to  compel  the  execution  of  the 
repair  will  not,  in  general  at  least,  be  en-  bond.  South  W^ales  Railway  Co.  r. 
forced  specifically,  appears  from  Hill  v.  Wythes,  31  Eng.  L.  &  E(i.  226,  by  the 
Barclay,  16  Ves.  402  ;  Rayner  v.  Stone,  Lords  Justices. 
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giving  a  peculiar  reason  for  considering  that  the  applicant 
would  not  be  adequately  compensated  by  the  damages  he 
would  recover  at  law.  It  is  undoubtedly  competent  for  a  court 
of  equity  to  enforce  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  by  a 
defendant  to  do  defined  work  upon  his  soil,  in  the  performance 
of  which  the  plaintiff  has  a  material  interest,  and  which  is  not 
capable  of  a^lequate  compensation  in  damages,  (u) 

A  contract  in  relation  to  land  may  not  be  enforceable  in 
equity,  for  the  same  reason  which  prevents  most  contracts  about 
ohattels  from  enforcement.  If  an  agreement  to  give  to  certain 
fields  a  peculiar  cultivation,  would,  when  broken,'  give  rise  to  a 
claim  for  damages  which  might  be  expended  in  producing  the 
same  result,  then  equity  would  not  interfere. 

It  is  common  for  equity  to  enforce  by  injunction,  the  usual 
covenants  of  leases;  (v)  as  that  manure  or  crops  shall  be  left  on 
the  land,  (iv)  or  that  a  meadow  shall  not  be  ploughed,  (x)    or 


(m)  Storer  v.  Great  Western  Railway 
Co.,  2  Yo.  &  Col.  Ch.  53.  That  was 
where  a  railway  coinpan>'  had  purchased 
land  running  through  a  gentleman's  pleas- 
ure-grounds, under  a  contract,  one  of  the 
terms  of  which  was  the  construction  by 
the  company  of  an  archway  under  their 
road  and  connecting  one  side  of  the  pleas- 
ure-grounds with  the  other ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  archway  was  compelled. 
See  also,  Stuyvesant  v.  Mayor  of  New 
York,  11  Paige,  414.  Where  B  consent- 
ed to  A's  making  a  watercourse  through 
his  land,  upon  heiiig  paid  a  reasonable 
compensation,  and  no  sum  was  agreed 
upon,  hut  A  made  the  watercourse  and 
enjoyed  nine  yi'ars'  use  of  it,  B  was  en- 
joined fVoni  ohstructing  it,  and  a  reference 
was  made  to  tiie  Master  to  settle  a  jn-oper 
compensation.  Devonshire  v.  Eglin,  14 
Bcav.  .5.30.  And  sec  Sanderson  v.  Cock- 
ermouth  and  Workington  Railway  Co.  11 
id.  4'J7. 

((•)  Not  indeed  hy  virtue  of  the  doctrine 
of  spi'cHic  pcrfi(rnianc(-,  hut  in  the  exer- 
cise of"  the  six'cial  jmisdiction  of  the  court 
to  prevent  hy  injunction,  the  hreach  of  a 
nef/ntirc  rorcimnl.  "Beyond  all  douht," 
8airl  Lord  .SV.  Lmmdnh,  C.,  "  wlicre  a  lease 
is  executed  containing  allirmative  an<l 
negative  covenants,  this  coint  will  not 
att(Miipt  to  enforce  tin;  cxc<'ution  of  the 
ttllirniative  covenants  either  on  the  y)art 
of  the  landlord    or    tlie   tenant,    hut  wi 


leave  it  entirely  to  a  court  of  law  to 
measure  the  damages ;  though  with  re- 
spect to  the  negative  covenants,  if  the  ten- 
ant for  example  has  stipulated  not  to  cut 
or  lop  timber,  or  any  other  given  act  of 
forliearance,  the  court  does  not  ask  how 
many  of  th*e  affirmative  covenants  on 
either  side  remain  to  be  performed  under 
the  lease,  but  acts  at  once  by  giving  effect 
to  the  negative  covenant,  specifically  ex- 
ecuting it  by  prohibiting  the  commission 
of  acts  which  have  been  stipulated  not  to 
be  done."  Lumley  v.  Wagner,  1  De  G. 
M.  &  Gord.  617,  618.  But  from  this 
remark  one  class  of  affirmative  covenants 
is,  it  seems,  to  be  excepted  ;  for  agree- 
ments by  tenants  to  surrender  their  estates 
to  their  landlords  \\\)0\\  a  certain  event 
may  not  only  i)e  enforced,  but  have  a  par- 
ticular claim  njion  acourt  of  equity.  And 
Lord  St.  Leonitrda  himself,  (when  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,)  with  respect  to  a 
case  of  this  nature,  said:  "It  requires  a 
very  strong  case  to  justify  the  court  in  re- 
fusing to  grant  tlie  relief  sought  in  this 
case ;  for  if  there  he  one  case  in  which 
specific  ])crfonnance  ought  to  he  decreed 
more  than  in  another,  it  is  where  a  party 
agrees  to  surrender  a  given  estate  to  his 
landlord."  Croker  v.  Orpen,  3  Jo.  &Lat. 
601. 

(w)  Bulteney  i\   Shelton,  5  Vcs.  147, 
261,  n.  ;  Onslow  r.  ,  16  id.  173. 


11         (.r)  i'ulteney /•.  Shelton,  i/W.s»j)m;  Lord 
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gravel  or  any  minerals  dug.  (y)  And  a  contract  to  leave  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  stock  upon  premises  leased  as  alum  works,  was 
specifically  enforced,  (s)  And  generally  it  may  be  said,  that 
where  a  lessee  covenants  that  the  demised  premises  shall  be 
used  in  a  particular  way  or  for  a  particular  purpose,  equity  will 
restrain  him  to  that  use  or  purpose,  (a) 

Equity  also  enforces  contracts  in  relation  to  personalty,  when 
the  effect  of  the  breach  cannot  be  known  or  estimated  with 
,  any  exactness,  either  because  the  effect  will  show  itself  only 
after  a  long  time  or  for  any  other  reason,  [b)  As  where  a  con- 
tract was  made  for  the  sale  of  many  tons  of  iron,  to  be  paid  for 
by  instalments,  running  through  many  years,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  what  the  profit  of  the  purchase  would  be.  (c) 
So,  if  a  ship-carpenter  should  bargain  for  the  sale  to  him  of  ship 
timber,  situated  with   peculiar  convenience  to  his  purposes,  (d) 

In  much  the  larger  number  of  cases  in  which  this  relief  is 
sought  in  equity,  the  sale,  conveyance,  or  transfer  of  something 
has  been  promised.  But  equity  will  also  enforce  promises  for 
mere  personal  acts,  especially  if  they  are  connected  with  a 
transfer  or  change  of  property  ;  as  a  promise  to  indorse  a  note 
which  has  been  transferred  ;  (e)  or  to  renew  a  lease ;  (/)  or  to 
charge  an  annuity  on  a  certain  estate ;  (g-)  or  to  invest  money 
in  lands  for  the  purpose  of  a  particular  settlement ;  (A)  or 
contracts  made  with  a  third  party  for  the  benefit  of  slaves,  (hh) 

GrayDe  Wilton  I'.  Saxon,  6  Ves.  106.    So  (d)  Lord   Hardwlche,    C,    Buxton   v. 

of  pasture-land.     Dmry  v.  Molins,  id.  328.  Lister,  3  Atk.  385. 

(y)  Citv  of  London  u.  Pugh,  3  Bro.  P.  (e)  See  AVatkins  v.  Maule,  2   Jac.    & 

C.  374  ;  Thomas  v.  Jones,  1  Yo.  '&  Col.  Walk.  242. 

C.  C.  .510.  (/)  Vide  ante,  p.  526. 

(s)  Ward  v.  Buckingham,   cited   Nut-  (q)    Vide  ante,   p.    527  ;    Pritchard  v. 

brown  r.  Thornton,  lo'Ves.  161.  Ovey,  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  396. 

(a)  Steward  v.  Winters,  4  Sandf.  Ch.  (li)  Kettleby  v.  Atwood,  1  Vera.  298, 

587.     So  with  one  who  came  in  under,  or  471 ;  Fothergill  v.  Fothergill,  1  Eq.  Cas. 

with  the  consent  of  the  lessee.     Howard  Ab.  222. 

V.   Ellis,  4  Sandf.  S.  Ct.  369.     And  see  (hh)  With  respect  to  contracts  for  the 

Kimpton  v.  Eve,  2  Ves.  &  B.  349.     The  assignment    of   slaves,   see   Williams   r. 

breach  of  a  covenant  not  to  buHi  the  de-  Howard,  3  Murph.   (N.  C.)  74;  ]ier  Tay- 

mised  land  was  enjoined  ;  notwithstanding  for,  C.  J.,  and  Hendersun,  J.,  Alexander 

there  was  a  penalty  of  10/.  per  acre,  pro-  v.  Ghiselin,  5  Gill,  138   (which  however 

vided  in  the  lease,  which  the  defendant  was  was  an  agreement  for  an  assignment  of 

willing  to  pay.  French  v.  Macale,  2  Dm.  negroes   by  way  of  security  for  a  debt). 

&  War.  269.  Bryan    v.    Robert,     1    Strol.h.    E(|.    334; 

(6)  Buxton  ?;.  Lister,  3  Atk.  383  ;  Ad-  Sarter  v.    Gordon,   2    Hill    (S.  V.)   121. 

derley  v.  Dixon,  1  Sim.  &  St.  607.  (Compare  Young  v.  Burton,  1   McjMuU. 

(c)  Taylor  v.  Neville,  cited  3  Atk.  384.  Eq.    255) ;    Savery  v.    Spcnce    13   Ala. 
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An  agreement  to  insure  may  be  specifically  executed  in  equity ; 
and  the  bill  may  be  filed  after  a  loss  has  occurred.  (^) 

It  may  be  added  that  equity  gives  relief  when  a  contract  re- 
fers only  to  chattels,  if  circumstances  give  to  them  a  value  alto- 
gether beyond  their  price  or  money  worth  —  a  pretium  affec- 
tionisy  —  which  the  plaintiff  may  rationally  ascribe  to  them  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  (j)  Or  where  personal  property  is  de- 
tained in  breach  of  trust,  {k)  And  where  a  dispute  relates  to 
many  articles,  and  for  some  the  plaintiff  may  be  compensated  ^ 
in  damages,  and  for  others  not,  equity  will  enforce  specific  per- 
formance as  to  all.  (/)  Nor  is  it  a  ground  of  demurrer  to  a  bill, 
that  it  seeks  specific  performance  of  a  contract  which  relates  to 
personalty,  (m) 

It  makes  but  little  difference  in  the  jurisdiction  which  equity 
takes,  or  in  the  relief  it  gives,  whether  the  promise  be  positive  or 
negative.  But  technically  speaking,  equity  decrees  specific  per- 
formance when  the  promise  is  positive,  and  injunction  when  it 
is  negative,  (n)     It  is  obvious  that  many  promises  may  be  in 


561  ;  Caldwell  v.  Myers,  Hardin,  Ky. 
551.  See  also.  Murphy  r.  Clark,  1  Sm. 
&  Marsh.  221;  Butler  v.  Hicks,  11  id. 
78 ;  Dudley  v.  Mallery,  4  Georg.  52.  If  a 
master  for  consideration  received,  agree 
with  a  tliird  person  to  manumit  his  slave, 
the  agreement  may  be  specifically  exe- 
cuted in  equity  upon  the  application  of 
such  third  person.  Thompson  v.  Wilmot, 
1  Bihli,  422;  though  not  upon  a  hill  filed 
by  the  slave  himself.  Gatlifi"  v.  Rose,  8  B. 
Mon.  G29.  See  Tom  r.  Daily,  4  Ham. 
(Ohio),  3G8;  Peters?;.  Van  Lear,  4  Gill, 
249. 

(i)  Perkins  v.  Washington  Ins.  Co.  4 
Cow.  645  ;  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  Mead  v. 
Davidson,  3  A.  &  E.  308  ;  Caqjcnter  v. 
Mutual  Ins.  Co.  4  Sandf.  Ch.  408.  And 
after  a  loss,  a  court  of  equity,  taking 
jurisdiction  for  the  pur])ose  of  giving  a 
specific  peiformance  of  the  agreement  to 
insure  is  iu)t  l)f)und  to  sto])  by  decreeing 
the  execution  of  a  policy,  but  without  turn- 
ing the  jilainliif  over  to  an  action  at  law 
ujion  it,  may  give  him  ftdl  relief.  Tayloo 
i\  Merchants'  Fire  Ins.  Co.  'J  How.  405. 

(/)  J'usev  V.  I'usev,  1  Vern.  273; 
Fells  V.  Read,  3  Vcs.  70 ;  Ma<clesfield  v. 
Dnvis,3  Ves,  &  B.  16;  Lowther  v.  Low- 
ther,  13  Ves.  •»5. 
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(k)  Pooley  v.  Budd,  14  Beav.  34;  Mc- 
Gowin  V.  Remington,  12  Penn.  56  ;  Cowles 
V.  Whitman,  10  Conn.  121  ;  Mechanics' 
Bank  of  Alexandria  v.  Seton,  1  Pet.  299, 
305. 

(/)  McGowin  r.  Remington,  12  Penn.  56. 

[m)  Cari)cnter  v.  Mutual  Safety  Ins. 
Co.  4  Sandf.  Ch.  408. 

(h)  There  are  cases  where  a  contract  to 
do  something  and  the  correlative  contract 
to  refrain  from  doing  some  inconsistent 
thing,  are  not  the  converse  of  one  another, 
and  where,  in  other  words,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  negative  part  of  the  agreement 
is  not  of  itself  the  peifonnance  of  the 
positive  part.  In  such  a  case,  although 
the  nature  of  the  act  to  be  done  is  such 
that  a  specific  jjerformance  of  it  cannot  be 
compelled,  the  court  may  still  do  what  it 
Ci\n  towards  comi)elling  men  to  tlie  fulfil- 
ment of  their  engagements,  by  enjoining 
the  party  from  A-iolatiou  of  tiie  negative 
part  of  the  contract.  Rolfe  v.  Rolfe,  15 
Sim.  88.  The  court  will  not  indeed  uso 
the  power  of  iiijun<'tion  for  the  ]iurposeof 
indirectly  accomplishing  that  whicii  it  is 
unable  to  eifect  Ity  the  direct  exercise  of 
its  jurisdiction  to  decree  sjjecific  perform- 
ance ;  yet  where  there  is  containeil  in  the 
contract  a  promise  to  refrain  from  doing 
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either  form  equally  valid  and  effective.  Thus  a  promise  already 
referred  to,  to  leave  marmre  on  a  farm,  may  just  as  well  be  a 
promise  not  to  take  it  away;  and  equity  would  relieve  in  one 
case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  A  covenant  in  restraint  of  trade, 
so  called,  that  is,  not  to  carry  on  a  certain  business  for  a  certain 
time  in  a  certain  place,  will,  if  in  itself  just  and  reasonable,  be 
enforced  by  injunction,  (o)  so  will  a  covenant  not  to  build  on 
land  contiguous  to  the  plaintiff,  and  to  his  detriment,  (/>)  or  not 
to  erect  or  use  dangerous  or  annoying  buildings  or  machinery 
near  him,  (q)  or  that  buildings  on  certain  land  shall  conform  in 
reasonable  particulars  with  those  on  the  land  of  the  promisee  ;  (r) 
or  that  trees  which  are  peculiarly  ornamental  or  convenient  to 
the  plaintiff,  shall  not  be  cut  down  by  the  defendant  on  whose 
land  they  grow,  (s)  And  a  court  of  equity  has  jurisdiction  to 
grant  a  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  for  the  purchase 
of  a  copyright,  (t) 


some  particular  thing,  affording  therefore 
of  itself  a  proper  case  for  an  injunction, 
an  injunction  will  be  granted  ;  and  all  the 
more  willingly  if  the  final  consequence 
will  j)rohably  be  the  peiformance  of  the 
whole  agreement,  including  as  well  those 
affirmative  parts  which  from  their  nature 
cannot  be  directly  enforced  as  that  nega- 
tive promise  Avhich  is  the  legitimate  ground 
for  the  injunction.  A  very  recent  and  in- 
structive case  of  this  kind  is  Lnmlev  r. 
Wagner,  1  De  G.  M.  &  G.  604,  13  Eng. 
L.  &  E.  252,  where  Mademoiselle  Wag- 
ner had  agreed  with  Mr.  Lumley  to  sing 
at  his  theatre  for  three  months,  and  during 
that  time  not  to  sing  elsewhere  ;  Lord  St. 
Leonards,  C.  (affirming  the  decision  of 
Parker,  V.  C.)  enjoined  her  from  violating 
the  negative  stipulation  not  to  sing  at  any 
other  theatre,  though  he  could  not  compel 
her  to  sing  at  the  plaintiff's  theatre.  The 
opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  contains 
an  elaborate  review  of  the  conflicting 
cases  upon  this  important  subject,  and  is 
worthy  of  particular  attention.  Lumley 
V.  Wagner  was  recognized  in  Johnson  v. 
ShrewsbuiT  &  Birmingham  R.  Co.  3  De 
G.  M.  &  G.  927,  932.  Hamblinw.  Dinne- 
ford,  2  Edw.  .529  is  contra,  but  was  de- 
cided when  the  course  of  English  decision 
was  different  from  what  it  now  is.  Where 
the  injunction  prayed  is  only  ancillary  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  contract,  the  court 
will  not  grant  it  if  the  contract  is  not  one 
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which  is  capable  of  specific  execution. 
Baldwin  v.  Society  for  diffusing  Useful 
Knowledge,  9  Sun.  393 ;  Gurley  v  Hites- 
hue,  5  Gill,  217.  And  see  South  Wales 
Railway  Co.  v.  Wythes,  31  Eng.  L.  & 
Eq.  226. 

(o)  Rolfe  r.  Rolfe,  15  Sim.  88;  Shnd- 
well,  V.  C,  Kemble  i-.  Kcan,  6  Sim.  335 ; 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  C,  1  De  G.  M.  & 
Gord.  631. 

(p)  Rankin  v.  Huskisson,  4  Sim.  13. 
See  Squire  v.  Campbell,  1  My.  &  Cr.  459  ; 
Roper  V.  Williams,  Turn.  &  Russ.  18. 

[q)  Ban-ow  v.  Richard,  8  Paige,  351. 
An  injunction  was  granted  to  restrain 
cluirch-wardens  from  ringing  a  bell  at  an 
early  hour  in. the  morning,  which  they  had 
agreed  with  the  plaintiff,  for  a  valuable 
consideration  to  refrain  from  doing.  Mar- 
tin V.  Nutkin,  2  P.  W^ms.  266.  See  Sol- 
tau  r.  De  Held,  9  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  104,  2 
Sim.  N.  S.  183. 

(/■)  FrankljTi  v.  Tuton,  5  Madd.  469, 
wliere  a  lessee  who  had  not  complied  with 
his  covenant  that  houses  erected  by  him 
on  the  demised  land  should  con-espond  in 
elevation  with  the  adjoining  houses,  was 
required  to  alter  the  elevation  and  perform 
the  covenant. 

(s)  And  see  Brigirs  v.  Earl  of  Oxford,  8 
Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  194,  5  De  G.  &  S.  156,  and 
S.  C.  on  appeal,  11  Ensr.  L.  &  Eq.  265. 

[t]  Thombleson  v.  JBlack,  1  Jur.  198. 
Lord  Langdale,  M.   R.,  there   said,   that 
[529] 
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Before  leaving  contracts  for  personal  acts,  or  relating  to  chat- 
tels, it  may  not  be  useless  to  remark  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  appears  to  be  less -disposed  than  the  courts 
of  England  to  regard  the  distinction  between  contracts  which 
relate  to  realty  and  those  which  refer  only  to  personalty,  (w) 
Indeed,  throughout  this  country  there  seems  to  be  a  strong 
tendency  to  subordinate  this  distinction  and  all  the  more  tech- 
nical rules  which  have  been  enunciated  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject to  the  general  question,  whether  the  plaintiff  is  in  justice 
and  equity  entitled  to  other  and  better  relief  than  the  law  can 
give  him.  (v)  In  those  of  our  States  in  which  an  equity  juris- 
diction was  slowly  and  reluctantly  admitted,  among  the  earliest 
instances  of  equity  power  given  to  the  courts  after  that  of  re- 
lieving in  mortgages,  was  that  of  specific  performance.  And 
frequently,  if  not  always,  it  is  "  the  specific  performance  of  ant/ 
written  contract,"  without  reference  to  its  subject-matter. 


SECTION     IV. 

OF  CONTRACTS  RELATING  TO  THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  LAND. 

It  is  in  relation  to  contracts  for  the  sale  and  conveyance  of 
land  (w)  that  the  equity  relief  of  specific  performance  is  most 
freely  admitted,  most  frequently  practised,  and  most  distinctly 

wherever  a  copyright  formed  a  part  of  the  chase  of  land  ought  not  to  be  executed  in 

subject-matter  in  respect  of  which  relief  equity,  wiierc  the  agreement  contemplates 

was  sought,  a  court  of  equity  had  juris-  anotlicr  remedy,  by  providing  that  upQii 

diction  even  though  other  matters  miglit  default  of  the  purchaser,  the  land  may  be 

be  mixed  up  with  it.     And  see  Simms  v.  resold  at  his  risk  and  expense.     Bodine 

Marryat,  7  Eng.  L.  &  E.  S.^O.  v.    (ilading,    21    Pcnn.    .'jO.      Sed  qmvre. 

(h)  JJarr  v.   Lapsley,    1    Wheat.   1.51  ;  And   it   iias  l)ecn   said   that   equity  will 

Mechanics'  Bank  of  Alexandria  v.  Seton,  generally  interfere  less  readily  in  behalf  of 

1  Pet.  2'J9 ;  2  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  ^  724.    See  a  vendor  than  of  a  vendee ;  because  the 

Clarke  w.  Flint,  22  J'ick.  238, per  Wilde,,],  former  can  get  a  more  complete  remedy 

(v)  Among  other  eases  see  Phillips  v.  at  law  than  the  other.     Lord   Crnnworth, 

Bcrger,  2  Barb.  S.  (.'t.  008,  8  id.  527.  L.  J.,  WMib  r.  Direct  London  &  Ports- 

(w)  Lord  Itdlrsdnh-  ^;\\i:  an  admirable  mouth   By.    Co.    I   De  G.  IM.  &  G.  .528, 

and   very  authoritative  exposition  of  the  529.     But  compare  the  opinion  of  Knight 

general  principles  governing  the  intcrpo-  Bruce,  L.  J.,  in  the  same  case.     Eor  ccr- 

Bitioii  of  a  court  of  erpiity  to  enforce  con-  tain  contracts  concerning  the  use  of  land, 

tracts  for  flic  conveyanci^  of  land,  in  bis  but  not  going  to  the  creation  or  transfer 

judgment  in  Litnnon  v.  Napjicr,  2  Seli.  &  of  an  estate  tlierein,  see  the  next  preceding 

Lef.  684.     It  seems  to  have  been  held  in  section. 
u  recent  case,  that  a  contract  for  the  pur- 
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defined,  (x)     Nor  does  equity  refuse  to  decree  respecting  land 
in  a  foreign  country,  provided  the   parties  are  resident  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  there  is  nothing  which  must  prevent  the 
court  from  compelling  them  to  execute  their  agreement,  (t/) 
The  fi.rst  question  which  presents  itself  in  reference  to  con- 


(x)  And  a  court  of  equity  will  some- 
times entertain  a  bill  the  object  of  which 
is  to  remove  an  ohsfar/e  lying  in  the  way  of 
a  present  application  ibr  a  specific  per- 
formance of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  land. 
Tluis,  where  it  was  part  of  the  agreement 
that  the  price  siiould  he  ascertained  l>y  the 
valuation  of  certain  referees,  and  the  ven- 
dor refused  to  permit  them  to  come  upon 
the  land,  it  was  held,  that  the  vendor 
should  he  compelled  to  permit  the  valua- 
tion, and  that  when  the  valuation  was 
niude,  the  vendee  might  file  a  supple- 
mental hill  for  a  specific  performance. 
Morse  v.  Merest,  6  Madd.  26,  a  case  which 
has  been  often  approved  ;  tlKnigh  the  in- 
clination of  Lord  Eldon's  mind  was,  that 
a  vendor  sliould  not  be  compelled  to  exe- 
cute an  arbitration  bond  in  order  that  an 
award  might  be  made  according  to  agree- 
ment, fixing  tiie  price  of  land  [nirchased 
by  the  plaintiff,  inasmuch  as  it  was  uncer- 
tain whether,  after  all,  any  award  would 
ever  be  made.  Wilks  v.  Davis,  3  Mer. 
507.  But  the  court  will  not  undertake  to 
sec  to  the  doing  of  a  prclinunary  act,  the 
duo  and  exact  performance  of  wliich  it  has 
not  the  power  to  control.  Therefore  it 
will  not  decree  specific  i)erformance  of  an 
agreement  to  name  arbitrators  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  purchase-money  of  land 
agreed  to  be  sold.  Agar  i\  Macklew,  2 
Sim.  &  St.  418  ;  Milncs  i-.  Gerv,  14  Ves. 
400;  Blundell  *;.  Brettargh,  17"Ves.  232. 
See  Cheslyn  v.  Dalliy,  2  Yo.  &  Coll.  Ex. 
170.  Yet  where  an  award  declaring  the 
price  has  been  actually  given,  a  court  of 
equity  will  enforce  compliance  with  it. 
"  That  a  l)ill,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "Wood  i\ 
Griftith,  1  Swanst.  54,  "  will  lie  for  the 
s])ecific  performance  of  an  award  is  clear, 
because  the  award  su])poses  ati  agreement 
between  the  parties,  and  contains  no  more 
than  the  terms  of  that  agreement,  ascei-- 
tained  by  a  third  person  ;  and  then  the  bill 
calls  only  for  a  specific  ])erformance  of  an 
agreement  in  another  sliape."  See  also, 
Bouck  r.  Willjer,  4  Johns.  Ch.  405  ;  Pen- 
niman  ?-.  Hodman,  13  Met.  382;  Jones  r. 
Boston  JMill  Corporation,  4  Pick.  507. 
And  after  an  agreement  to  sell  at  a  price 
to  be  fixed  by  arbitration,  has  been  exe- 


cuted to  the  extent  of  appointing  the  arbi- 
trators, it  is  not  competent  to  eitlier  party 
at  his  pleasure  entirely  to  undo  what  has 
been  done  ;  for  a  revocation  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  appraisers  or  arbitrators,  though 
good  at  hiw,  may  be  bad  in  equity,  in 
which  case  the  arliitrators  may  go  on  in 
disregard  of  such  revocation,  and  a  court 
of  equity  will  respect  their  award,  and 
perhaps  enforce  it.  Lord  Eldou,  C,  Har- 
court  V.  Ramsbottom,  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  505, 
508;  Cooth  v.  Jackson,  6  Ves.  12,  41; 
Bclchicr  ?•.  Reynolds,  2  Keny.  &  Han.  Cas. 
Pt.  2.  87,  wliere  a  specific  performance  was 
decreed  according  to  a  valuation  made  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  vendor.  See  also,  Pope 
V.  Duncannon,  9  Sim.  177;  Cheslyn  v. 
Dalbv,  2  Yo.  &  Coll.  Ex.  197  ;  Dimsdale 
V.  Robertson,  7  Jr.  Eq.  554,  2  Jo.  &  Lat. 
58.  If  an  award  appear  to  have  been 
made  upon  a  ground  which  is  not  sustain- 
able, or  if  the  arliitrators  have  misconduct- 
ed themselves  in  making  it,  specific  per- 
formance will  not  be  decreed.  Chichester 
v.  MTntire,  4  Bligli,  N.  S.  78.  See  Sugd. 
Law  of  Prop.  74,  (in  Law  Lib.  Vol.  65). 
(jj)  Penn  v.  Lord  Baltimore,  1  Ves. 
Sen.  444 ;  Lord  Cranstown  v.  Johnston, 
3  Ves.  182.  Marshall,  C.  J.,  Massie  v. 
Watts,  6  Cranch,  1 58-61 ;  Watts  r. Waddle, 
6  Pet.  389;  Watkins  v.  Holman,  16  Pet. 
25  ;  White  v.  White,  7  Gill  &  Johns.  208  ; 
Stansbui-y  v.  Fringer,  11  id.  149.  Where 
the  defendant  was  the  infant  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  vendor,  domiciled  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  though  the  land 
was  situated  in  another  State,  Wahcoiih, 
C,  granted  a  decree  which  dii-ected  a  con- 
veyance by  the  infant  when  she  amved  at 
proper  age  to  enable  her  to  transfer  the 
legal  title  according  to  the  law  of  the 
State  where  the  land  was  ;  and  authorized 
the  plaintiff  meanwhile  to  take  and  retain 
possession  of  the  land,  if  he  could  obtain 
possession  thereof  without  suit ;  and  a 
perpetual  injunction  was  gi-anted,  restrain- 
ing the  defendant  from  disturbing  the 
complainant  in  such  possession,  or  from 
doing  any  act  whereby  the  title  siiould  be 
transferred  to  any  otlicr  person,  or  in  any 
way  impaired  or  incumbered.  Suti)hen 
V.  Fowler,  9  Pai^-e,  280. 
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tracts  for  the  conveyance  of  land,  is  in  relation  to  the  title  ;  for 
defect  of  title  is  a  very  common  defence.  It  is  a  general  rule, 
that  any  party  who  objects  to  title,  and  asks  to  have  inquiry 
made  as  to  its  sufficiency,  may  have  that  inquiry,  (z)  unless  the 
court  can  see  that  the  objections  are  clearly  frivolous,  or  are 
intended  only  to  delay  and  embarrass  the  plaintiff,  (a)  Certainly 
no  court  would  compel  a  party  to  take  and  pay  for  an  estate  of 
which  only  a  substantially  imperfect  title  could  be  given.  (6)  It 
is,  however,  quite  impossible  to  say,  by  a  definite  rule  or  stand- 
ard, Iioiv  good  a  title  must  be  to  satisfy  a  court  of  equity,  (c) 

On  the  one  hand,  no  reasonable  court  would  require  that  a 
title  should  be  so  technically  perfect  that  no  acute  conveyancer 
could  find  a  recondite  and  merely  formal  objection  upon  which 
the   possibility  of  a  doubt  might  rest,  (d)     In   one   sense,  this 


(s)  As  to  the  distinction  between  the 
case  wliere  tlie  appai-ent  defect  in  the  ven- 
dor's title  is  sucli  an  one  as  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  removed  upon  a  reference 
consistently  with  the  equity  practice  ;  and 
that  where  the  court  will  not  allow  the 
plaintiff  to  make  up  a  case  in  this  way, 
but  will  only  dismiss  his  bill  without  prej- 
udice to  a  new  bill,  see  Clay  v.  lluti'ord, 
19  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  350,  (V.  C.) 

(n)  Tiie  ri^ht  of  the  purchaser,in  a  suit 
against  iiim  for  specific  performance,  to 
have  the  vendor's  title  proved,  may  be 
waived  by  acts  in  pais.  As  to  what  acts 
will  be  suflicient  evidence  of  a  waiver, 
see  Sim])son  ;,•.  Sadd,  31  Eng.  Law  &Eq. 
385;  Fleetwood  v.  Green,  15  Ves.  594. 
But  it  has  been  held  that  a  vendor  cannot 
have  tiie  benefit  of  such  waiver,  unless  the 
fact  of  waiver  is  cxjjressly  put  in  issue  in 
the  bill  ;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  facts  are 
stated  upon  the  liill  amounting:;  to  evidence 
of  wiiivL-r,  but  the  fact  of  waiver  must  lie 
directly  alleged.  Clive  r.  Beaumont,  1 
])c  G.  &  S.  397  ;  Gaston  v.  Frankuni,  2 
id.  501.  If  a  ]jurchaser  apjdy  for  sjjecific 
performance,  and  in  his  bill  insist  that  the 
defendant  cannot  make  a  good  title,  the 
court  caimot  ])ass  upon  tlie  title  ;  for  the 
plaintitl',  by  liis  own  allegation  of  the  de- 
fendant's want  of  title,  sliows  that  there 
cannot  lie  that  decree  of  specific  perform- 
ance wiiich  lie  Kecks.  Nicloson  v.  Words- 
worth, 2  Swanst.  3f)5.  "  When  on  a  l)ill 
by  a  vendee  for  specific  jierforniancc,  it 
appears  tliat  the  defendant  caimot  make  a 
g(joS  title,  tiiere  is  no  furtiier  question  in 
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the  cause  than  who  is  to  pay  the  costs.'' 
Lord  Eldon,  2  Swanst.  369.  As  to  the 
costs  of  an  issue  ordered  at  the  instance  of 
the  purchaser,  and  finally  decided  in  favor 
of  the  vendor,  see  Grove  v.  Bastard,  1 
Do  G.  M.  &  G.  69. 

(/;)  Blatchford  v.  Kirkpatrick,  6  Beav. 
232.  Even  after  the  defendant  has  waived 
an  inquiry  into  the  title,  if  it  come  out 
collaterally  that  it  is  imperfect,  the  court 
will  not  compel  him  to  accept  it.  Warren 
V.  Richardson,  Younge,  1.  And  see  Dev- 
crell  V.  Bolton,  18  Ves.  514,  where  Lord 
Eldon  held,  that  an  a])proval  of  the  title 
by  counsel  of  the  vendee,  upon  an  abstract 
being  laid  before  him,  could  not  be  taken 
as  a  conclusive  waiver  of  i-easonable  ob- 
jections to  the  title.  But  if  the  vendor 
stipulate  expressly  to  convey  only  such 
title  as  he  has,  the  vendee  cannot  take  the 
objection  that  it  is  defective.  Freme  v. 
Wright,  4  Madd.  364.  And  see  Ten 
Broeck  V.  Livingston,  1  Jolms.  Cii.  357  ; 
Winne  r.  Reynolds,  6  I'aigc,  407  ;  ^IcKay 
V.  Carrington,  1  McLean,  50. 

(c)  But  the  vendor  must  show  a  title, 
not  a  covenant  for  title  ;  and  this  whether 
the  interest  contracted  for  be  freehold  or 
leasehold.  Fildcs  ?'.  Hooker,  2  Mer.  424  ; 
I'urvis  r.  leaver,  9  I'rice,  488,  wliere  the 
])oint  was  first  settled,  that  tlie  vendor  of  a 
leasehold  estate  must  show  the  title  of  his 
lessor.  And  see  Deverell  v.  Bolton,  18 
Ves.  505. 

{(I)  'Dial  tlie  land  is  sidiject  to  a  reser- 
vation of  mines  and  minerals  and  water 
j)rivileges,  none  of  which,  iu  point  of  fact, 
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would  be  an  imperfection.  But  it  would  not  be  such  an  im- 
perfection as  should  induce  a  court  to  refuse  a  decree  for  per- 
formance. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  character  of  the  tillc  were 
doubtful,  and  the  court  were  able  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  on  the  whole,  a  title  could  be  made  that  would  not  proba- 
bly be  overthrown,  this  would  not  be  good  title  enough  ;  for  the 
court  would  have  no  right  to  say  that  their  conclusion,  or  their 
opinion,  would  bind  the  whole  world,  and  prevent  all  assault 
upon  the  title,  (e) 

We  know  not  what  better  we  can  say,  than  that  every  pur- 
chaser of  land  has  a  right  to  demand  a  title  which  shall  put  him 
in  all  reasonable  security,  and  which  shall  protect  him  from 
anxiety,  lest  annoying,  if  not  successful  suits  be  brought  against 
him,  and  possibly  take  from  him  or  his  representatives  land 
upon  which  money  was  invested.  He  should  have  a  title  which 
shall  enable  him  not  only  to  hold  his  land,  but  to  hold  it  in 
peace ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  sell  it,  to  be  reasonably  sure  that  no 
flaw  or  doubt  will  come  up  to  disturb  its  marketable  value.  (/) 

In  a  late  case  it  is  intimated  that  the  adverse  opinions  of 
conveyancers  and  lawyers  will  not  alone  suffice  to  make  a 
title  deficient  in  the  view  of  the  court,  {g-)  And  this  must  cer- 
tainly be  true  to  the  letter.  For  there  can  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  court  from  going  behind  such  opinions  and  examining 


the  land  contains,  has  been  hehl  to  consti-  Waddingham,  17  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.   534, 

tute  no  valid  ground  of  objection  to  the  10  Hare,  1.    See  also,  Freer  r.  Hesse,  21 

title.     Winne  v.  Reynolds,  6  Paige,  407.  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  82,.  17  Jur.   703;  Col- 

(e)  And   that  may  be  a  good   title  at  lard  v.  Sampson,  21  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  3.52. 

law,  which  a  court  of  equity  will  not  ex-  And  upon  this  subject,  (which  is  much  too 

ercise  its  discretionary  power  to  force  upon  extensive  to  be  here  treated  of  in  detail,) 

a  reluctant  purchaser.     Lord    Truro,  C,  the  3d  section  [on  Doubtful.  Titles],  and  the 

Grove  r.  Bastard,    1  De  G.  M.  &  G.  75.  4th  section    [coniainmg  Examples  of  Bad, 

And  Lord  (htttnham,  when  the  same  case  Good,  and  Doubtful  Titles  in  Equity],  of  1 

was  before  him,  made  some  observations  Sugd.  Vend.  &  Furch.  c.  10,  Am.  ed.  1851, 

upon  the  delicate   and   responsible  duty  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.     See 

thrown  upon  tlie  court,  when  it  is  required  also,    Owings   v.   Baldwin,    8    Gill,  337  ; 

to  decide,  as   between  vendor   and    pur-  Vancouver  v.  Bliss,  1 1  Ves.  458 ;  Garnett 

chaser,  a  question  of  title  which  it  cannot  v.  Macon,  2  Brock.  244.     An  unfovorable 

conclude  as  against  the  party  from  whom  decision    in    the    inferior  court,    does  not 

the  adverse  claim  may  be  "expected.     2  render  the  title  doubtful ;  and,  on  appeal, 

Phill.  621.     Compare  Vancouver  u.  Bliss,  the  judge  of  the   Superior  Court  is  still 

11  Ves.  465.  bound  to  exercise  his  own  discretion,  and 

(/)  Tlie  principles  upon  which  a  court  decide  according   to  his  own  judgment, 

of  equity   determines   whether   a  title  is  Sheppard  ii.  Doolan,  3  Dru.  &  War.  8. 
such  as  *  purchaser  must  be  recpiired  to         (g)  Dalzell  v.   Crawford,   1   Pars.  Eq. 

take,  were  much  considered  in  Pvrke  v.  57. 
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into  the  grounds  of  them.  And  of  course  if  they  are  found  to 
be  dishonest  or  merely  frivolous,  the  court  would  disregard 
them.  But  this,  although  a  }Dossible,  is  hardly  a  supposable 
case.  And  it  must  be  true  always,  that  the  deliberate,  ad- 
verse opinion  of  one  or  more  persons  known  to  be  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  investigation  of  titles,  and  believed  to  have  com- 
petent skill  and  knowledge,  must  be  regarded  as  going  very  far 
indeed  against  a  title,  because  if  it  did  nothing  else,  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  lessen  the  marketable  value  of  the  land.  (A) 

Sometimes  an  objection  to  title  may  be  a  valid  one,  but 
capable  of  ready  and  entire  removal ;  as  a  charge  or  incum- 
brance which  can  be  paid  off  and  which  the  plaintiff  is  ready  to 
pay  off;  or  releases  or  grants  are  wanted  from  persons  who 
are  ready  to  give  them  if  required  to  complete  a  title.  In  such 
cases  it  would  seem  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  and  character 
of  a  court  of  equity  to  refuse  a  decree  of  performance,  if  the 
vendor  is  able  to  make  a  good  title  at  any  time  before  the  de- 
cree is  pronounced,  (i)     We  do  not  say  that  it  should  be  enough 


{/()  We  say  this,  although  Lord  Eldon, 
in  Eoc'hm  v.  Wood,  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  422, 

•  declared  that  the  doubts  of  conveyancers, 
whether  the  title  was  good  or  not,  amount- 
ed to  notliing  unless  the  court  by  its  own 

•  observation  perceived  in  the  abstract  of 
the  title  a  reasonable  ground  for  refusing 
to  compel  a  purchaser  to  take  it.  Vide 
sujim,  note,  (_/'). 

(/)  Upon  a  bill  filed  by  a  vendor  it  is 
generally  sufficient  if  he  can  show  a  good 
title  at  the  hearing,  although  he  hacl  not 
a  good  title  at  the  time  of  the  contract ; 
for  if  the  defendant  wished  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  want  of  title,  he  should 
have  received  the  contract  on  that  ground 
wliili!  the  defect  existed.  Iloggart  v. 
Scott,  1  liiiss.  &  My.  293;  2  Dan.  Ch. 
I'r.  (Boston,  184G),  119.5;  Sali.sbury  v. 
Hatcher,  2  Yo.  &  Col.  C.  C.  54.  The 
plaintiff  may  make  a  good  title  if  he  can, 
wlicn  the  cause  conx's  on  upon  further  di- 
rections, thougli  he  could  not  do  so  when 
the  title  was  <'xaniincd  |)i'eviously  by  the 
jnastcr ;  in  such  case,  iiowever,  the  de- 
fendant may  be  relieved  from  costs.  Pa- 
ton  w.  Rogers,  G  Madd.  2.')G.  See  2  Dan. 
Ch.  I'r.  1190,  (Boston,  1840).  But  /.ord 
J'JIdun,  in  Lec.lnnerc  v.  IJrasier,  2  .Jac.  & 
W.  289,  said   tliat  lie  would  not  extend 
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tlie  rule  which  the  court  had  adopted,  of 
compelling  a  purchaser  to  take  the  estate 
where  a  title  was  not  made  till  after  the 
contract  to  any  case  to  which  it  had  not 
already  been  applied ;  and  that  the  rule 
had  in  many  cases  been  productive  of 
great  hardship.  And  in  that  case  the 
pui'chaser  of  real  estate  sold  under  a  de- 
cree was  discharged  from  liis  piu'c'hase  for 
an  eiTor  in  the  decree,  although  the  par- 
ties were  proceeding  to  rectify  it.  See 
also.  Coster  v.  Turnor,  1  Kuss.  &  My. 
311  ;  Wright  v.  Howard,  1  Sim.  &  St. 
190,  205.  And  whether  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  plaintiff  can  perform  his  part  at 
the  time  of  the  decree,  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  and 
es]3ecially  u]ion  the  fjncstion  whether  if  he 
could  not  liave  jierfoi'ined  tlie  contract 
originally,  thei-e  has  since  been  such  a 
change  of  circumstances  as  renders  it 
ine(piita!)le  for  him  to  insist  now  upon  a 
specific  peiformance.  Miii-kIkiII,  C.  J., 
(iarnelt  r.  Macon,  2  Brock.  212.  While 
it  is  competent  to  tlie  ])laintiff  to  perfect 
Ills  title  in  tlie  jirogrcss  of  the  cause,  his 
right  to  force  u\Hn\  the  defendant  a  new 
title  accpiired  since  the  filing  of  the  bill 
only  exists  under  certain  limitations; 
with  respect  to  wiiieh  it  is  held  he  may 
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if  the  plaintiff  can  make  it  certain  before  a  decree  is  made  that 
the  title  will  be  made  good  afterwards ;  for  although  he  might 
in  such  a  case  ask  for  reasonable  delay  of  the  decree  that  he 
may  have  the  desired  opportunity  to  complete  the  title,  this  is 
as  much  as  he  should  have,  (j) 

It  is  for  the  buyer  to  object  to  the  sufficiency  of  title.  The 
seller  cannot  object  unless  the  buyer  demands  warranty;  for  if 
the  buyer  is  willing  to  take  the  land  with  the  best  title  he  can 
get,  and  with  it  the  risk  of  ouster,  he  should  have  it.  (k)  So  if 
the  seller  can  make  good  title  to  a  part  of  the  land,  and  to  that 
only,  the  buyer  may  insist  upon  having  that  part,  unless  the 
seller  is  in  no  fault  whatever,  and  would  be  materially  injured 
by  a  severance  of  the  land.  (/) 


rely  upon   a  title   acquired   in   point   of  tended   lessee   could  not  Imve  a  specific 

form  after  the  bill  is  filed,  provided  that  performance  of  the  agreement  to  lease,  on 

title  is  consistent  with  his  original  rights  the  ground  tliat  the  intended  lessor  had 

and  is  one  which  can  operate  by  relation  gjiot  such  an  interest  in  the  whole  pro])erty 

back.     Doyle  v.  Callow,  12  Jr.  Eq.  241,  as  would  liave  enaliled  him  on  his  part  to 

244.  have  obtained  a  specific  execution  of  the 

ij)  If  the  vendor  was  in  the  first  in-  contract,  and  that  therefore  there  was  a 

stance  guilty  of  an  unfair  concealment  of  want  of  muhialiti/,  it  was  answered  :  "  The 

the  defect,  a  sui)sequent  removal  of  it  will  doctrine  of  this  court,  which  is  commonly 

not  entitle  him  to  relief.     Dalbyr.  Pullen,  expressed  by  saying,  'contracts  must  be 

1    Russ.   &  My.  296.     It  has    t)een  held  mutual,'  has  no  application  to  a  case  like 

that   after  an  agreement  for  the    sale  of  this.     A  vendor  cannot  make  a  purchaser 

land  has  been  performed  by  the  execution  take  an  estate  with  a  bad  title ;  but  the 

of  a  conveyance  by  the  vendor,  who  at  the  purchaser  may  compel  the  vendor  to  give 

time  had  no  title  or  right  to  convey,  such  him  the  estate  with  such  title  as  he  has." 


vendor  cannot,  upon  afterwards  obtaining 
the  title,  insist  on  the  vendee's  acceptance 
of  a  new  conveyance  ;  nor  will  the  court 
enjoin  the  vendee  from  prosecuting  an  ac- 
tion upon  the  covenants  in  the  original 
deed  instituted  before  the  vendor's  acqui- 
sition and  tender  of  a  good  title.  Tucker 
V.  Clarke,  2  Sandf.  Cli.  96.  And  see  Da- 
vis V.  Svmonds,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  403. 

{k)  Milligan  v.  Cooke,  16  Ves.  1  ;  Mes- 
taer  (•.  Gillespie,  11  id.  640;  Jones  v. 
Belt,  2  Gill,  106.  Where  a  vendor  being 
defendant  in  tlie  suit,  excepted  to  a  re])ort 
of  the  master  finding  in  favor  of  his  title, 
the  exception  was  overruled  by  Sir  John 
Romillij,  M.  R.,  who  declared  it  to  be 
without  precedent,  and  wrong  in  substance 
as  well  as  form.  Bradley  v.  Munton,  21 
Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  .555,   15  Beav.  460. 

(/)  Western  v.  Russell,  3  Ves.  &  B. 
192;  Hill  V.  Buckley,  17  Ves.  394;  Ja- 
cobs V.  Locke,  2  Ired.  Eq.  286.  In  a 
case  where  it  was  contended  tliat  an  in- 


Sutherland  v.  Briggs,  1  Hare,  34,  per 
Wi(/ram,  V.  C.  Wliere  one  of  two  ten- 
ants in  common  in  fee  of  a  colliery,  con- 
tracted with  the  ]ilaintirt"  for  a  lease  of  the 
entirety,  the  court  refused  to  compel  him 
to  execute  a  lease  of  his  moietv  only. 
Price  V.  Griffith,  1  De  G.  M.  &"^G.  80, 
8  Eng.  L.  &  pj.  72.  "  Cases  may  be 
conceived,"  said  Knight  Bruce,  L.  J.,  in 
that  case  (Id.  84),  "wliere  a  person  wlio 
has  contracted  to  convey  more  than  it  is 
in  his  power  to  convey,  ougiit  to  be  decreed 
to  convey  what  he  can,  either  with  or 
without  compensation  to  the  vendee  for 
such  ])ait  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  con- 
tract as  the  vendor  is  unalile  to  convey. 
But  a  lease  of  an  undivided  moietv  of  a 
colliery  is  a  very  dit!erent  tiling  froin  a 
lease  of  a  wliolc  colliery;  and  in  tliis  case 
there  is  no  evidence  of  im])roper  conduct 
or  misreprescTitation  or  of  the  defendant 
Griffith  having  held  himself  out  as  capa- 
ble of  contracting  for  the  whole,  or,  in 
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A  somewhat  different  question  arises,  or  if  it  be  the  same  it 
has  a  different  aspect,  when  the  parties  have  themselves  agreed 
upon  a  time  at  which  the  title  must  be  good,  and  shown  to  be 
so,  and  have  made  this  time  a  part  of  the  contract,  (w)  If  that 
time  has  elapsed,  there  can  be  no  specific  performance  of  the 
contract;  (n)  and  if  the  plaintiff  asks  for  further  time,  and  also 
for  a  purchase  after  this  further  time,  he  may  be  said  to  ask 
that  the  court  should  make  a  new  bargain  and  not  to  seek  the 
enforcement  of  the  bargain  he  had  made  for  himself  There 
may  be  given  in  answer  to  this  the  rule  in  equity  that  "  time  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  a  contract ; "  (u)  but  we  think  it  would  be 
wiser  and  safer  to  express  what  is  really  mea/it  by  this  rule,  by 
saying  that  time  is  not  necessarUij  of  the  essence  of  a  contract. 
It  certainly  may  be  made  so  by  the  parties  themselves,  or  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  although  the  parties  say  nothing 
about  it.  {p)      Thus  if  a  delay  is  asked  by  either  party  and  the 


fact,  any  other  circumstance  constituting 
a  grouiul  for  a  decree  as  to  one  undivided 
share  alone." 

(»i)  Time  has  been  held  to  be  of  the 
essence  of  the  contract,  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  agreement,  in  Seaton  i\  Mapp, 
2  Coll.  5,56,  (see  Drvsdale  v.  Mace,  27 
Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  19.5) ;  "Pavne  v.  Banner,  7 
Jur'.  1051  ;  Wells  v.  Smith,  7  Paige,  22. 

(«)  Loril  EUlon,  C,  Boelmi  v.  Wood,  1 
Jac.  &  Walk.  420 ;  Alley  v.  Deschamps, 
1.3  Ves.  225.  But  even  where  time  is  of 
.  the  essence  of  the  contract,  the  defendant 
cannot  take  advantage  of  a  delay  of  whicli 
his  own  misconduct  was  the  cause.  Morse 
V.  Slorest,  6  Madd.  26  ;  Taylor  v.  Long- 
worth,  14  Pet.  172;  Pritchard  v.  Ovcy,  1 
Jac.  &  Walk.  .396.  And  a  stipulation 
makinga  failure  to  pay  ])urchase-money 
at  the  time  agreed,  a  breach  of  the  con- 
tract and  a  ground  for  its  rescission,  may 
be  waived  by  an  acceptance  of  the  money 
.subseijuently.  llimter  v.  Daniel,  4  Hare, 
420.  Or  by  other  ads  of  waiver.  Reed's 
Heirs  V.  Cliambcrs,  6  Gill  &  Johns. 
490. 

(())  Mat  the  party  who  seeks  to  avail 
himself  of  tiiis  maxim,  must  have  an 
e(|uity  wliicli  warrants  his  invoking  it.  A 
jMirchaser  whose  defiult  has  not  been  lumd 
fulc,  has  no  ('(piity  to  support  an  applica- 
tion for  specific  performanrt'  ;  and  if  it 
ap|>ear  that  Ik;  bought  speculatively,  with- 
out knowing  and  without  having  probable 
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grounds  for  believing  that  he  should  be 
prepared  with  money  to  pay  the  price  at 
the  stipulated  time,  even  a  comi)aratively 
short  delay  may  deprive  him  of  the  assist- 
ance of  a  court  of  equity.  Gee  v.  Pearse, 
2  De.  G.  &  S.  325.  And  see  Alley  v. 
Deschamps,  13  Ves.  228. 

(p)  A  change  of  circumstances  subse- 
quent to  the  making  of  the  contract,  may 
render  a  prompt  fulfilment  of  it  on  the 
plaintiff's  part  a  necessary  condition  to 
his  right  to  relief.  The  doctrine  of  equity 
is  tlius  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Alars/tall : 
"  The  rule  that  time  is  not  of  the  essence 
of  a  contract  has  certainly  been  recognized 
in  courts  of  equity ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  a  pur- 
chaser or  vendor  to  perform  his  contract 
on  the  stipulated  day,  does  not  of  itself 
deprive  him  of  his  right  to  demand  a 
S|)cci(ic  ])erformance  at  a  subsecpient  day, 
wiien  be  shall  be  able  to  comply  with  his 
part  of  the  iMigagement.  It  may  be  in  the 
power  of  the  court  to  direct  compensation 
for  the  breach  of  contract  in  point  of  time, 
and  in  such  case  the  object  of  the  parties 
is  etiectuated  by  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. But  the  rule  is  not  imiversal.  Cir- 
cunistanees  may  be  so  changed,  that  the 
object  of  tlie  ]iarties  can  be  no  longer  ac- 
com]ilislied,  that  he  who  is  injured  by  the 
failiM-e  of  the  other  contracting  i)arty  can- 
not be  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
would  have  stood  had  the  contract  been 
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court  give  it,  they  never  give  an  unlimited  period,  but  name  a 
day  of  reasonable  distance  and  refuse  to  go  further.  (7)  This 
rule  is  invoked  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  is  applied  in 
many  of  them.  And  language  is  sometimes  used  in  respect  to 
it,  possibly  a  use  is  sometimes  made  of  it,  which  is  not  easily 
reconciled  with  the  just  duties  and  powers  of  equity.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  the  rule  must  needs  be  substantially  this.  The 
court  will  always  inquire  into  the  time  when  a  thing  is  to  be 
done,  as  they  will  into  any  other  part  of  the  contract.  If  the 
thing  to  be  done  —  whether  a  conveyance  of  land  or  any  thing 
else  —  can  be  as  well  done  at  a  later  time  as  an  earlier,  or  the 
reverse,  and  certainly  without  detriment  to  the  party  called 
upon  to  do  the  thing,  then  time  is  not  in  fact  of  the  essence  of 
the  contract,  and  will  be  regarded  by  the  court,  or  rather  disre- 
garded, accordingly,  provided  the  parties  have  not  themselves 
expressly  agreed  that  the  time  shall  be  treated  as  essential,  or 
made  it  so  by  their  conduct.  But  if  it  seems  that  the  whole 
value,  or  a  material  part  of  the  value  of  the  transaction  to  the 
defendant,  depends  upon  its  being  done  at  a  certain  time  and 
no  other,  or  that  the  substitution  of  any  other  will  subject  him 
in  any  way  to  loss  or  material  inconvenience,  then  time  is  cer- 
tainly of  the  essence  of  the  contract  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
and  the  court  will  so  regard  it.  (r)     And  in  deciding  the  ques- 


performed.     Under  such  circumstances  it  Sugd.  V.  &  P.  ch.  5,  §  3,  pi.  34,  states  the 

Avould  lie  iniquitous  to  decree  a  specific  rule  more  narrowly.     As  to  what  is  rea- 

perforniancc,  and  a  court  of  C(piity  will  sonable  notice,  see  Parkin  v.  Thorold,  13 

leave  the  parties  to  their  remedy  at  law."  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  419,  per  Bomillij,   M.  R. 

■Brashier  r.  Gratz.  6  Wheat.  533.  In  Dominick  v.  Michael,  4  Sandf.  S.  Ct. 

(q)  Although  time  was  not  originally  of  426,  a  right  is  asserted  for  either  party  to 

the  essence  of  the  contract,  yet  after  con-  make  the  time   essential  by  a  mere  de- 

siderable  and  improper  delay  on  one  side,  mand   of  performance   at    the  stipulated 

the  other  ])arty  has  a  right  to  fix  a  reason-  day. 

able  time  within  wliicli  the  contract  is  to  be         (r)  Brashier   r.    Gratz,  6  Wheat.  528, 

completed  ;  that  time  will  tlien  be  consid-  533  ;  Garnett  v.  Macon,  2  Brock.  246,  6 

ered  as  having  become  of  the  essence  of  Call,  308.     Where  the  sul)ject-mattcr  was 

the  contract ;   and  in  case  the   party   to  the  possession,  trade,  and  good-will  of  a 

whom  notice  has  so  been  given,  fails  to  do  public-house,  and  the  furniture  and  stock 

what   is  proper  on  his   ]iart,    within   the  of  liquors  therein,  time  was  held  to  be  of 

time  so  fixed,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  the  essence  of  the  contract.     Coslake  v. 

afterwards  interfere-in  his  favor  "to  compel  Till,  1  Buss.  376.     And  such  is  tlie  gen- 

the    execution    of    the    contract.       Lord  eral  rule  where  the  property  which  is  the 

Langdale,  M.  E.,  Khig  v.  Wilson,  6  Beav.  subject  of  the  contract  is  connected  with 

126;  Turner,  L.  J.,  Roberts  v.  Beriy,  3  trade.     Walker  v.  Jeffreys,  1   Hare,  348. 

De  G.  M.  &  Gord.  292  ;  Walker  v.  Jef-  It  seems  where  land  is  purcliased  as  an 

freys,  1  Hai-e,  348 ;  Lord  St.  Leonards,  1  ailicle  of  commerce,  with  a  view  to  be 
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tion  whether  time  be  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  or  not,  a 
court  of  equity  could  hardly  fail  to  consider  that  the  express 
agreement  of  the  parties  themselves  upon  a  certain  time,  is 
strong  though  not  conclusive  evidence  that  it  belonged  to  the 
essence  of  the  contract,  (s) 


sold  again,  the  purchasei-has  a  right  to  in- 
sist that  a  conveyance,  at  the  stipuhued 
time,  is  essential.  McKay  v.  Camngton, 
1  McLean,  59.  In  the  sale  of  a  reversion, 
time  is  of  tiie  essence  of  tiie  contract. 
Newman  r.  Eogers,  4  Bro.  Ch.  391  ;  Sjjur- 
i-ier  V.  Hancock,  4  Ves.  667.  Wliere  an 
incoming  tenant  agreed  to  procure  a  cer- 
tain person  to  be  his  surety  for  the  rent 
by  a  stipulated  day,  tlie  time  was  held  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  the  contract.  Mitch- 
ell r.  Wilson,  4  Edw.  Ch.  697. 

(s)  Where  a  vendor  who  had  neglected 
to  furnish  an  abstract  of  title  at  the  day 
stipulated,  sought  to  enforce  the  specific 
performance  of  the  contract,  contending 
that  time  was  not  of  the  essence  of  tlie 
contract.  Lord  CranwortJt,  V.  C,  before 
whom  the  t)ill  was  filed,  denied  that  the 
words  of  a  contract  could  have  any  differ- 
ent meaning  in  a  court  of  equity  from 
that  which  they  bore  in  a  court  of  law ;  or 
that  a  court  of  equity  will  ever,  if  there 
are  no  otiier  circumstaTices  in  the  case, 
disregard  the  plain  letter  of  the  contract, 
and  compel  tlic  vendee  to  take  a  title  on 
a  day  different  from  that  on  which  he  has 
contracted  to  take  it.  "  When,  therefore," 
said  his  lordsiiij),  "  a  contract  has  been 
entered  into,  by  which  a  court  of  law  de- 
cides that  tiie  puichascr  is  not  bound  un- 
less a  title  be  nurdo  l)efore  a  given  day,  if 
a  court  of  ccpiity  gives  relief,  it  must  be, 
not  on  the  ground  tliat  it  puts,  on  the 
words  of  the  contract,  a  construction  dif- 
ferent from  tiiat  put  on  it  at  law,  but  be- 
cause tliere  are  grounds,  collateral  to  the 
contract,  on  whicii  it  can  found  a  jurisdic- 
tion warranting  its  interference.  Wiiat 
then  are  those  grounds  f  I  answer,  the  con- 
duct of  tiie  contracting  parties.  Tiiougii 
tiic  terms  of  tiie  agreement  stipulate  for 
the  (■r)m|)leti()n  of  tiie  purchase  on  a  given 
(hiy  ;  yet,  if  tlie  panics  have  dealt  togi'tlicr 
on  tiic  footing  that  tiie  contract  slioiild  be 
construed  as  a  contract  to  coinplele  in  a 
reasonaiilc  time,  this  court  acts  on  that  as 
tlie  real  conlriict  to  be  enforced.  Tliere 
is,  no  doubt,  Kome  difliculty  in  reconciling 
this,  which  is  certainly  the  doctrine  of  the 
court,  with  the  statute  of  frauds.  A 
contract  to  |)urcliasc  if  a  title  is  made  on 
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a  given  day,  is  not  the  same  contract  as  a 
contract  to  purchase  if  a  title  is  made  in  a 
rcaeonable  time  ;  and  so,  to  admit  par- 
ties, by  agreement,  not  in  writing  (and 
conduct^  is  liut  evidence  of  agreement),  to 
substitute  the  latter  for  the  former  con- 
tract, is,  in  truth,  to  give  effect  to  a  con- 
tract relating  to  lands  not  reduced  into 
writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  consist- 
ently with  the  statute  of  frauds,  as  was 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
in  Stowell  i\  Robinson,  3  Bing.  N.  C. 
928.  Perhaps  this  court  has  acted  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  a  fraud  in  a  pur- 
chaser, after  dealing  with  a  vendor  on  the 
footing  that  he  did  not  consider  the  time 
fixed  as  material,  to  turn  round  and  insist 
on  the  strict  terms  of  the  written  contract ; 
or  it  may  be  that  the  court  has,  from  the  con- 
duct of  tiie  parties,  felt  itself  warranted  in 
inferring  that  the  day  named  was  intended 
only  as  a  security  for  performance  in  a  rea- 
sonable time ;  and  so,  lias  dealt  with  it  as  in 
the  nature  of  a  penalty.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  whatever  be  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  court,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
its  existence  ;  that  is,  though  the  contract, 
according  to  its  terms,  is  that  the  jnirchase 
shall  be  completed  on  a  given  day,  and  is 
so  framed  that,  if  not  completed  on  that 
day,  t!ie  ]mrchaser  is,  ,at  law,  entitled  to 
recover  back  his  deposit ;  ye^,  if  the  par- 
ties deal  together  on  the  fboting  of  having 
disregarded  the  aj)pointed  day,  as  having, 
according  to  the  ordinary  language  used, 
agreed  to  treat  time  as  not  being  of  the 
essence  of  the  contract,  then  this  court  will 
give  relief,  although  the  day  for  comple- 
tion may  have  passed.  But  this  relief  is, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  given  solely  on 
the  ground  of  such  dealing  of  the  parties." 
Parkin  v.  Thorold,  2  Sim.  N.  S.  7,  8  ;  II 
Eiig.  L.  &  K<i.  275.  "  Whether  the  fivcts 
have  in  all  cases,"  added  Lord  Craiiicorth, 
in  the  same  opinion,  "been  such  as  fairly 
to  warrant  the  inference  relied  on  ;  whether 
this  court  has  not  sometimes  made  a  new 
contract  for  the  jiarties,  and  so  enforced 
on  the  purchaser,  the  performance  of  what 
he  never  undertook  to  do,  is  not  the  ])oint 
for  decision.     It  is  *-ufticient  to  say  that 
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We  said  that  time  was  not  neccssarilij  of  the  essence  of  llie 
contract.  But  at  this  period  and  in  this  country,  it  usually  is 
so  in  fact.  Very  few  transactions  in  business  are  isolated  and 
independent.  It  is  not  often  that  one  buys  without  making 
arrangements  elsewhere  for  the  purpose,  or  sells  without  hav- 
ing other  things  in  view  and  connected  with  this  by  distinct 
bargain,  or  at  least,  by  a  definite  plan  and  expectation.  In 
other  words,  it  must  be  true  here  in  point  of  fact,  that  it  is  gen- 
erally almost  as  material  when  a  contract  is  carried  into  full 
effect,  as  how  it  is.  It  may  not  have  been  so  formerly,  and 
time  may  have  had  less  value,  and  punctuality  less  merit.  But 
we  think  that  both  the  moral  and  judicial   equity  applicable  to 


the  ground  on  which  the  court  has  pro- 
fessed to  proceed  lias  always  been  that  the 
parties  have  so  acted  as  to  enable  it  either 
to  give  to  the  original  contract  a  meaning 
different  from  its  prima  facie  obvious  im- 
port, or  else  to  say  that  the  original  con- 
tract, so  far  as  relates  to  the  time  fixed  for 
its  completion  has  been  abandoned,  and  a 
new  and  more  extended  one  has  been  by 
implication  entered  into."  Applying  those 
principles  to  the  case  before  him,  which 
came  up  on  a  motion  to  dissolve  an  in- 
junction restraining  an  action  at  law  for 
the  recovery  of  the  deposit,  he  held,  that 
nothing  appeared  to  warrant  him  in  say- 
ing that  the  defendant  ever  abandoned  his 
inght  to  insist  on  the  completion  of  the 
purchase  at  the  specified  day,  and  he  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  defendant  accordingly. 
But  the  same  case  afterwards  coming  on 
for  hearing  before  Siv  John  Ilomilli/,  M.  R., 
that  judge  overruled  the  decision  of  Lord 
Cranworth,  and  affirmed  the  doctrine  that 
prima  facie,  in  equitv,  time  is  not  essen- 
tial. Parkin  v.  Thorold,  1.3  Eng.  L.  & 
E.  416,  16  Jur.  959.  And  in  a  subse- 
quent case  of  Roberts  r.  Berry,  3  De  G. 
M.  &  G.  284,  17  Eng.  L.  &  E.  400 ;  pre- 
senting a  similar  state  of  facts,  Knir/ht 
Bruce  and  Turner,  Lords  Justices,  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  as  laid  down  by  the  Mast(?r 
of  the  Rolls  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Cranworth,  in  Parkin  v.  Tliorold. 
While,  therefore,  the  weighty  oliservations 
of  Lord  Cranworth ,  in  the  above-cited  case, 
command  attention  as  an  argument  for  a 
reduction  of  the  doctrine  of  equity  upon  this 
subject,  to  mere  conformity  to  the  common 
law,  and  in  the  same  degree  to  a  more 


reasonable  and  safe  respect  to  the  words 
of  men's  contracts,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  contrary  view  seems  as  yet  to  ob- 
tain in  England.  The  doctrine  of  equity 
as  collected  from  the  prevailing  authorities, 
may  perhaps  be  stated  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy, in  the  following  propositions,  viz. : 
that  time  may  apjiear  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  the  contract  by  implication  from  the  cir- 
cumstances specially  surrounding  the  case, 
e.  g.  from  the  character  of  the  property, 
—  as  where  it  is  perishable,  —  or  is  want- 
ed for  some  immediate  purpose  of  trade 
or  manufocture,  —  or  where  the  vendor 
has  a  determinable  interest  only ;  that  it 
may  be  made  of  the  essence  of  the  contract 
by  express  stipulation  ;  but  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  special  cii'cumstances  or  ex- 
press stipulation  time  is  not  essential ;  and 
that  a  provision  in  the  contract  that  it  is 
to  be  completed  at  a  specified  day  is  not 
of  itself  such  an  express  stipulation  as  in 
equity  renders  the  time  material.  Knight 
Bruce,  L.  J.,  .3  De  G.  M.  &  G.  290 ;  Turiter, 
L.  J.,  id.  291,  292  ;  Roniilhi,  M.  R.,  13  Eng. 
L.  &  E.  418;  Boehm  i\  Wood,  1  Jac.  & 
Walk.  422 ;  Walker  v.  Jeffrcvs,  1  Hare, 
348.  And  see  Molloy  r.  Egan,  7  Jr.  Eq. 
590;  Reynolds  r.  Nelson,  6  Madd.  20; 
PophamV.  Evre,  Lofft,  786,814;  Smed- 
berg  V.  More",  26  Wend.  238;  Hatch  v. 
Coi.1),  4  Johns.  Ch.  559  ;  Decamp  v.  Feay, 
5  Serg.  &  R.  326.  And  the  express  stiiui- 
lation  making  time  essential  need  not  be 
contained  in  the  written  contract.  Nokes 
V.  Kilmorey,  1  De  G.  &  S.  444,  an  in- 
structive case  u]>on  this  subject,  which, 
however,  cannot  be  conveniently  abridged. 
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existing  usages,  will,  for  the  most  part,  find  time  to  be  entitled 
to  especial  regard,  [t) 


SECTION    V. 

OF   THE    STATUTE    OF   FRAUDS. 

A  question  has  been  much  agitated  and  variously  decided 
in  cases  where  specific  performance  was  sought  of  contracts 
for  the  transfer  of  land,  and  indeed,  of  other  contracts,  as  to 
the  effect  in  equity,  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  upon  such  con- 
tracts. («)     It  will  be  seen  in  our  chapter  on  that  statute,  that 


(t)  And  Sir  James  Knight  Bruce,  one 
of  those  judges  who  adhere  to  the  maxim, 
that  in  equity  time  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
the  contract,  in  one  case  had  so  sensibly 
before  him  the  serious  consequences  of  a 
disappointment  in  the  receipt  of  the  pur- 
chase-money at  the  appointed  day  as  to  be 
reported  as  saying,  "  that  a  purchaser  not 
ready  with  the  price,  according  to  his 
contract,  ought,  I  think,  to  show  a  very 
special  case  for  the  inteiference  of  this 
court  against  the  vendor."  Gee  v.  Pearse, 
2  De  G.  &  S.  346.  Now  the  injury  re- 
sulting from  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
vendor  to  convey  the  title  at  the  appointed 
day,  though  not  perhaps  so  common,  may 
be  as  real  and  as  ruinous  a  consequence 
as  that  which  is  occasioned  when  the  pur- 
ichaser  on  his  part  foils  to  pay  the  money 
at  the  day.  On  the  whole,  however 
averse  the  court  of  equity  may  be  to 
adojjt  the  strictness  of  the  common  law, 
the  general  tendency  of  the  modern  decis- 
ions is  certainly  to  "confine  the  equitable 
remedy  to  cases  where  the  parties  api)ly- 
ing  f(Jr  it  liave  displayed  a  becoming 
promi)tness  on  their  own  part.  Walker 
('.  JetlVevs,  1  Hare,  .348;  Soutlicomb  v. 
IJisliop  "of  Kxcrcr,  G  Hare,  213.  Sec 
Rogers?;.  Saundi,-rs,  1(3  Maine,  92  ;  Ben- 
edict V.  Lyncli,  I  Johns.  Cii.  370. 

((/)  To  conq)ly  wifii  the  statute,  the 
whole  contract  must  either  be  embodied 
in  some  writing  signcid  l)y  the  party  or  in 
some  ])apcr  rcfcnrd  to  in  a  sij^ncd  docu- 
ment, and  (•ai)al)lc  of  liciiig  iilcntilicd  liy 
means  of  tlie  description  of  it  contahied 
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in  the  signed  paper.  Subject  to  the  rule 
just  stated,  oral  evidence  may  be  intro- 
duced to  connect  the  two  papers,  but  not 
to  supply  any  part  of  the  contract  itself. 
Eidgway  v.  Wharton,  3  De  G.  M.  & 
Gord.  677  ;  Squire  v.  Campbell,  \  My. 
&  Cr.  480 ;  Clinan  v.  Cooke,  1  Sch.  & 
Lcf.  22.  (Compare  Forster  v.  Hale,  3 
Ves.  696,  713  and  note  (2),  by  Hoven- 
den)  ;  Hodges  r.  Horsfall,  1  Russ.  &  My. 
116  ;  Maitin  v.  Pycroft,  11  Eng.  Law  and 
Eq.  no;  (V.  C.)  ;  Moale  z?.  "Buchanan, 
1 1  Gill  &  Johns.  322  ;  Dorsey  v.  Way- 
man,  6  Gill,  59  ;  PaiTish  i-.  Koons,  1 
Pars.  (Pa.)  79;  Parkhurst  v.  Van  Cort- 
landt,  1  Johns.  Ch.  273 ;  Madeira  v. 
Hopkins,  12  B.  Mon.  604.  Though  the 
case  is  of  a  nature  capable  of  adequate 
remedy  at  law,  yet  if  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  stand  in  the  way  of  relief  at  law 
wliile  there  has  been  such  a  part  perform- 
ance as  to  exempt  the  case  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statute  in  equity,  this  is  a  mo- 
tive for  a  court  of  et^uity  to  entertain  a 
bill  for  specific  performance.  Pembroke 
V.  Tliorpe,  3  Swanst.  443,  note.  But  the 
absence  of  a  writing  cannot  be  a  (/round  of 
Jurisilictii»i,  thougli  it  may  be  a  motive  to 
exercise  it ;  thc^  couft  ()l'c(|uity  only  inter- 
feres where  it  lias  jurisdiction  of  the  origi- 
nal sui)ject-matter,  namely,  the  contract; 
in  which  case  the  want  of  writing  will 
sometimes  not  take  away  the  jurisdiction- 
Ijord  CUlcnhdiH,  C. ;  liirk  v.  Bromley 
Union,  2  Pliill.  648.  As  to  evidence  of  a 
contract  in  consideration  of  marriage,  sec 
1  Fonb.  Eq.  eh.  3,  §  10,  note  (/.-)• 
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it  declares  that  no  action  shall  be  brought  to  enforce  a  large 
number  of  contracts  specifically  enumerated,  unless  the  same  is 
in  writing,  (v)  signed  by  the  party  sought  to  be  charged,  (iv) 
It  also  provides,  that  all  interests  in  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  except  leases  for  three  years,  not  ])ut  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  parties  or  their  agents  authorized  by  writing, 
shall  not  have,  nor  be  deemed  in  law  or  equity  to  have  any 
greater  force  or  effect  than  leases  or  entails  at  will.  This  stat- 
ute, or  important  parts  of  it,  as  has  been  previously  said,  have 
been  very  generally  enacted  in  the  States  of  this  country,  with 
various  qualifications. 

The  reasons  for  requiring  written  evidence  of  important  con- 
tracts is  so  strong  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  rules 
founded  upon  these  reasons  have  always  existed,  in  one  form  or 
another,  in  almost  all  civilized  countries,  and  in  many  that  are 
not  called  so.  (x)  Courts  of  equity,  before  the  statute,  seldom 
gave  relief  unless  the  contract  was  in  writing ;  (t/)  by  the  statutes 
of  some  of  our  States,  confirming  equity  powers,  it  is  expressly 
required ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  principle  of  equity  juris- 
prudence at  this  day,  to  give  far  greater  weight  to  a  written 
contract,  and,  practically,  to  require  in  almost  every  case  that  it 
should  be  written,  (z) 

(r)  An  iindelivered  deed  cannot  avail  as  tioneei',  see  Kemeys  v.  Proctor,  3  Ves.  & 
a  memorandum  of  the  agreement ;  al-  B.  57,  and  the  same  case  before  Lord 
though  it  was  read  and  assented  to  by  Eldon,  L.  C,  1  Jac.  &  W.  350. 
both  parties,  and  delivery  postponed  only  (x)  See  1  Greenl.  Ev.  §  2G2. 
for  a  collateral  object,  as  to  ol)tain  a  re-  (ij)  See  Lof!'t,  809. 
lease  of  dower  by  the  vendor's  wife.  (2)  1  Sugd.  V.  &P.  ch.3,  sect.  8,  pi.  39  ; 
Parker  v.  Parker,  1  Gray,  409.  But  the  Rankin  v.  Simpson,  19  Penn.  471.  See 
conti'ary  has  been  held  in  Virginia.  Ilobson  v.  Collins,  7  Ves.  133 ;  Davis  v. 
Bowles  V.  Woodson,  6  Gratt.  78  f  Par-  Symonds,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  404  ;  Katcliffe  v. 
rill  r.  McKinley,  9  Gratt.  1  ;  in  neither  Allison,  3  Rand.  537.  But  there  is  no 
of  whicli  cases,  however,  was  the  point  rule  of  equity  requirhuj  contracts  to  be  in 
necessarily  involved  in  the  decision.  A  writing ;  although  there  is  necessarily  a 
will  drawn  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  greater  burden  upon  the  party  seeking  the 
to  devise  certain  lands  to  the  plaintiff  was  specific  execution  of  an  unwritten  agree- 
executed,  but  ha\ing  been  lost,  so  that  it  ment  to  establish  its  existence  and  terms 
could  not  be  established  as  a  testamentary  clearly  and  satisfactorily.  Alexander  v. 
instrument,  it  was  lield  it  might  be  treated  Ghiselin,  5  Gill,  183.  There  may  be  proof 
nevertheless  as  a  memorandum  of  the  con-  of  a  consideration  additional  ])ut  not  in  con- 
tract, and  as  such, memorandum  its  con-  tradiction  to  that  expressed  in  a  written 
tents,  the  writing  itself  being  destroyed  or  agreement,  see  Clifford  v.  Turrell,  1  Yo. 
lost,  might  be  proved  by  parol.  Brinker  &  Coll.  C.  C.  148.  A  writing  signed  by 
V.  Brinker,  7  Barr,  53.  the  defendant  as   a  projiosal  must  be  ac- 

[w]  As  to  writings  signed  by  an  agent,  cepted   without  variation   by    the    other 

or  the  agent  of  au  agent,  such  as  an  auc-  party  before  it  is  capable  of  being  enfoi'ced 
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It  is  a  principle  of  equity  jurisprudence,  that  parol  evidence 
is  admissible  to  rebut,  but  not  to  raise  an  equity  ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple or  rule  gives  rise  here  to  an  important  distinction.  Al- 
though to  resist  a  specific  performance,  a  defendant  may  show 
by  parol  that  the  written  document  does  not  fully  represent  the 
contract  between  the  parties,  (a)  and  thus  defeat  the  bill,  or 
compel  the  plaintiif  to  accept  a  performance  with  a  varia- 
tion; (b)  yet  a  plaintiff  cannot  have  a  decree  for  a  specific  per- 
formance of  a  written  contract  with  a  variation  upon  parol 
evidence,  (c)  And  it  is  as  a  departure  from  this  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  doctrine  that  the  court  may  at  once  reform  a 
written  contract  and  proceed  to  enforce  it  as  altered,  has  been 
resisted,  (d)  Even  when  offered  by  the  defendant,  the  proof 
that  a  written  agreement  does  not  contain  all  the  terms  of  the 
contract  should  be  very  clear,  (e) 


as  an  agreement ;  and  at  any  time  before 
acceptance  the  defendant  may  witlidraw 
from  it.  Tiiornbiiry  v.  Bevill,  1  Yo.  & 
Coll.  C.  C.  554  ;  Kennedy  v.  Lee,  3  Mer. 
451. 

(a)  Townshend  ?'.  Stangroom,  6  Ves. 
328  ;  Garrard  v.  Grinling,  2  Svvanst.  244  ; 
Clowes  V.  Higginson,  1  Ves.  &  B.  524. 

(6)  When  parties  enter  into  a  written 
agreement,  wiiether  about  a  subject-matter 
within  the  statute  of  frauds  or  not,  and  at 
the  time  an  additional  provision  is  agreed 
upon,  which  l)y  mutual  consent  and  with- 
out fraud  is  not  inserted  in  tlie  writing,  it 
is  competent  to  eitlier  party  to  resist  a 
specific  execution  of  the  mere  written 
agreement,  by  setting  up  tiie  parol  stipu- 
lation ;  but  in  such  case  the  plaintiff  may 
have  a  decree  u])on  consenting  to  incor- 
porate in  tlie  contract  the  unwritten  agree- 
ment thus  set  uj)  by  the  (U'feiHbuit.  In 
otlier  words,  tiie  written  agrecmeut  in  a 
case  of  tliis  l<iriil  binds  both  at  law  and  in 
equity,  sulijcct  to  the  riglit  of  cither  party 
when  sued  in  e([uity  to  ask  tlie  court  to 
refuse  its  aid  unb'ss  the  plaintiif  will  con- 
sent to  tlie  |)erformaiice  of  the  omitted 
terra.  Martin  r.  I'vcrofl,  15  Kivj;.  1j.  &  Eij. 
376,  reversing  S.  (",'.  1 1  Kiig.  L.  &  E(|.  110. 
In  Warren  v.  Thunder,  0  Jr.  Ecj.  375,  tlio 
Lord  Ciianccllor,  considering  that  tiio 
plaintiff  in  originally  setting  forth  the  con- 
tract bad  not  acted  fairly,  was  indisposed 
to  give  him  any  relief  at  all  ;  but  inas- 
much us  there  was  no  objection  by  the  de- 

[M2] 


fendant,  he  granted  a  specific  peifomi- 
ance  of  tlie  agreement  as  explained  by 
the  parol  evidence  introduced  by  the  de- 
fendant. 

(c)  Woollam  v.  Hearn,  7  Ves.  211; 
Lord  Cottenham,  C,  Squire  v.  Campbell, 
1  My.  &  Cr.  480 ;  London  and  Birming- 
ham Railway  Co.  ?•.  Winter,  Cr.  &  Phill. 
61.  Lord  Sf.  Lronards,  Warren  v.  Thun- 
der, 8  Jr.  Eq.  375. 

(r/)   Vide  post. 

{e)  Wir/nim,  V.  C,  Clay  v.  Rufford,  8 
Hare,  289  ;  and  sec  S.  C.  before  Stuart, 
V.  C,  19  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  355 ;  Backhouse 
V.  Molum,  3  ywanst.  434,  n.  It  has  been 
held  that  parol  evidence  is  not  admissible 
even  for  the  defendant,  to  alte?-  the  written 
agreement,  although  it  may  be  received  to 
show  an  equity  de  Iiors  the  agreement. 
Davis  V.  Symonds,  1  Cox,  C.  C.  404. 
And  Lord  Browiliain,  C,  in  a  case  before 
him,  said  :  "  It  has  been  ai-gucd  that,  al- 
though evidence  of  matter  de  hors  was  not 
adinissilile  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an 
equity,  it  might  be  given  for  the  purpose 
of  rebutting  an  equity,  and  that  therefore 
it  was  comjietent  for  the  defendant  in  a 
suit  for  specitic  iicrfbrniMiice  to  avail  him- 
self of  such  evidence,  though  it  was  not 
competent  to  the  ])laintiff  to  do  so.  The 
distinction  was  sound  within  certain  limits, 
and  within  those  limits  might  be  safely 
adojjtcd.  Band  evidence  of  matter  col- 
lateral to  the  agreement  might  be  received ; 
but  no  evidence  of  matter  de  hors  was  ad- 
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But  the  principal  exception  from  the  operation  of  the  statute 
of  frauds,  is  where  the  answer  of  the  defendant  states  or  admits 
all  the  facts  on  which  the  plaintiff's  case  depends,  and  does  not 
interpose  the  defence  of  the  statute  of  fauds,  or  the  want  of 
writing.  (/)  Whether  this  exception  rests  in  any  degree,  as  has 
been  suggested,  on  the  idea  that  the  requirement  of  the  stat- 
ute is  in  fact  satisfied  when  the  answer  supplies  a  written  mem- 
orandum of  the  contract ;  (g-)  or  on  the  ground  that  it  is  com- 
petent to  the  defendant  to  waive  a  rule  of  law  enacted  for  his 
benefit;  (//)  or  on  the  broad  ground  that  a  statute  for  the  preven- 
tion of  frauds  and  perjuries  has  no  proper  application  to  a  case 
where  the  defendant  does  not  say  there  is  any  fraud,  and  where 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  perjury,  because  he  himself  has  taken 
away  all  necessity  of  proving  the  contract  by  his  own  admission 
of  it;(i)  it  is  clear  that  the  exception  itself  is  well  estab- 
lished.  U) 


missilile  to  (titer  the  terms  and  suhstance  of 
the  contract."  Croome  v.  Letliard,  2  My. 
&  K.  2G0,  2G1  ;  and  in  tliat  case  botli  the 
Master  of  tlie  Rolls  ami  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor refused  to  admit  parol  evidence  to 
show  that  two  separate  contracts  for  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  distinct  parcels  of 
land  were  not  inde|)emlent,  but  a  single 
aejreemcnt  for  an  exchange.  But  see  the 
criticism  upon  this  case  in  1  Sugd.  Vend. 
&  P.  ch.  3,  §  8,  pi.  27.  See  Howard  v. 
Rogers,  4  liar.  &  Johns.  278. 

(/)  Skinner  i'.  M'Douall,  2  De  G.  &  S. 
265,  is  an  instance  of  a  somewhat  strict 
apjilication  of  the  rule,  that  a  defendant, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  statute 
of  fraiuls,  must  plead  the  statute,  or  else 
ex]ilicitly  claim  its  protection  by  his 
answer.  As  to  what  does  or  does  not 
constitute  a  sufficient  jileading  of  the 
statute,  sec  also,  2  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  (Boston, 
184G,)  747-52;  Cooth  r.  Jackson,  6  Ves. 
17.  But  the  defendant  is  not  iu  all  cases 
excluded  from  the  defence  of  the  statute 
of  frauds  by  omitting  to  plead  it.  "  Where 
a  defendant  admits  tlie  agreement,  if  he 
means  to  rely  on  the  fact  of  its  not  being 
in  writing  and  signed,  and  so  being  invalid 
liy  reason  of  the  statute,  he  must  say  so; 
otherwise  he  is  taken  to  mean  that  the 
admitted  agreement  was  a  writteh  agree- 
ment, good  under  the  statute,  or  else  that 
on  some  other  ground  it  is  binding  on  him  ; 


but  where  he  denies  or  docs  not  admit  the 
agreement,  the  burden  of  proof  is  alto- 
gether on  the  plaintiff,  who  must  then 
prove  a  valid  agreement  capable  of  being 
enforced."  Lord  CVa««wt/;,  C,  Ridgway 
V.  Wharton,  3  De  G.  Macn.  &  Gord.  689. 
And  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  lordship's 
judgment  he  distinguished  the  case  of  a 
defence  taken  under  the  statute  of  frauds 
from  the  defence  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, and  obsei'ved  that  the  two  cases  were 
entirely  dissimilar,  and  that  the  one  statute 
affords  no  illustration  towards  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  other.  3  De  G.  M.  &  G. 
691,  692.  See  also,  Ontario  Bank  v. 
Root,  3  Paige,  478  ;  Small  ^^  Owings,  1 
Md.  Ch.  Dec.  366  ;  Givens  r.  Calder,  2 
Desaus.  187. 

if/)  2  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §  755.  This  view 
of  Judge  Sturi/  is  criticized  by  Chancellor 
Johnson,  Winn  v.  Albert,  2  Md.  Ch.  Dec. 
173,  174.  (See  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  same  case,  5  Maryland, 
72,)  ride  per  Lord  Bathurst,  C,  Popham 
V.  Evre,  Lofft,  814. 

(/()  1  Ponb.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  3,  §  8,  mte 
{d).  Opinion  of  Johnson,  C,  in  Winn  r. 
Albert,  uhi  supra,  where  it  is  said  that  in 
these  cases  equity  is  able  to  grant  relief 
upon  the  ground  of  waiver,  and  upon  tliat 
onlv. 

(■/)  Treatise  of  Equity,  B.  1,  ch.  3,  §  8. 
See   Attorney-General  'v.   Day,    1    Ves. 


ij)  Lord  Thurlow,  C,  Whitchurch  v.  Bevis,  2  Bro.  Ch.  566,  567. 
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But  the  reasons,  excepting  only  that  of  waiver,  would  apply- 
as  well  where  the  answer  does  in  fact  state  or  confess  all  the 
facts  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  but  denies  that  there  was  a  contract 
in  writing,  and  rests  this  defence  on  the  statute  of  frauds.  And 
there  was  a  time  when  the  courts  of  equity  would  disregard  the 
statute  in  such  cases  and  grant  relief,  [k]  But  this  brings  up 
the  frequently  occurring,  exceedingly  important,  and  equally 
difficult  question,  what  are  the  limits  of  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  equity  by  its  own  rule,  of  following  the  law  ?  (I)  For  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  there  can  be  here  nothing  else  than 
obedience  to  the  law,  or  direct  violation  of  it.  The  law  says,- 
in  perfectly  explicit  terras,  that  a  certain  contract  shall  have  no 
force  in  law  or  in  equity.  A  party  sued  in  equity,  comes  into 
court  and  says  the  plaintiff  is  right  in  asserting  that  this  contract 
was  made;  but  the  court  see  that  it  is  precisely  such  as  the 
statute  says  shall  have  no  force  in  this  court,  and  the  defendant 
rests  on  the  statute.  The  court  reply  that,  because  the  defend- 
ant admits  such  a  contract  as  the  law  declares  to  be  nowhere 
enforceable,  they  will  enforce  it.  The  absurdity  of  such  ruling 
struck  the  English  courts  quite  early,  and  they  were  inclined  to 
overrule  the  earlier  decisions,  and  refuse  relief  in  such  cases,  (ni) 
Now  it  may  be  considered  quite  established  in  England  («)  and 
in  this  country,  (o)  that  relief  would  be  refused  in  all  cases  of 
this  kind. 

Much  of  this  reasoning  would  apply  to  another  question 
which  has  arisen  under  the  statute  of  frauds,  namely,  whether  a 
part  performance  of  an  oral  contract  takes  it  out  of  the  operation 

(/.•)  Cliild   V.  Godolphin,  cited  2  Bro.  IIii-lics   v.    Morris,  2   Do  G.    M.  &  G. 

Cli.  5GG,  5G8.  35G. 

(/)  A  court  of  equity  is  1)0un(l  to  follow  (m)  See  Whitchurch  ?•.  Bevis,  2  Bro. 

the  l:uv  where  the  |iulilic  interest  is  con-  C.  C.  559;  Moore  r.  Edwards,  4  Ves.  24. 

corned;  and  therefore,  if  a  statute  contain  ()/)   Mitf.   PI.  2G7  ;   1   Foul).  Ki].  B.   1, 

a  {general  ennctuient  re;iulatiu^-  the  mode  ch.  3,  ^  8,  note  ((/)  ;  Blajideu  r.  Bradhear, 

V)y  which  certain  ])ro])erty  shall  he  trans-  12  Vcs.  471.     Lord  Eklon,  C,  Kowc  v. 

ferred,  equity  for  the  most  cannot,  any  Teed,  15  id.  .375. 

more  than   a  court  of  law,  give  cflect  to  (<>)  Aro;euhri<;ht  r.  Camphell,  3  Hen.  & 

a   transfer   which   is   not   in    com))liance  Mnnf.  144,  IGO ;  Thompson  v.  Tod,  Pet. 

with  the   statute.     Ktii'jht    limrr,   L.   J.,  C.  C.  388. 

Sen.  221.     The  jurisdiction  of  e(|uity  may  would  have  heen  sufficient   without    the 

he  perhaps  hest  sui)])orted  upon  this  last-  otlier.    And  sucli  would  ap])ear  to  he  the 

mentioned   ground   and    that   of    waiver  view  taken  hy  Mr.  Fonb/diii/iii'  in  his  note 

jointly;     neither    one,     it    is   conceived,  above  cited. 
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of  the  statute.  It  is  certainly  the  prevailing  rule  in  this  country, 
that  it  has  this  effect.  (7)  In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  it  seems  to  be  other- 
wise; (r)  and  the  rule  is  not  very  distinctly  adopted  in  some 
other  States.  But  generally  it  prevails,  (.v)  In  some  of  the 
States  it  is,  however,  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  Thus, 
in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  said  that  the  land  must  be  clearly  desisr- 
nated,  and  notorious  and  exclusive  possession  taken  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  contract  and  maintained  ;  and  improvements  which 
constituted  the  consideration,  made  on  the  faith  of  the  promised 
conveyance,  and  generally,  that  part  performance  is  not  enough 
to  take  the  case  from  the  statute,  if  it  can  reasonably  be  com- 
pensated in  damages,  and  that  usually  it  does  admit  of  compen- 
sation, (t)  But  if  such  strictness  prevails  there,  the  doors  are 
thrown  open  far  more  widely  in  other  States. 


[q)  Newton  i\  Swazev,  8  N.  H.  0  ; 
Eaton  V.  Whitaker,  18  Conn.  222;  Phil- 
lips V.  Thompson,  1  Johns.  Ch.  1.31  ; 
Caldwell  v.  Carrington's  Heirs,  9  Pet.  86  ; 
Dno-an  v.  Gittings,  3  Gill,  138;  Hall  v. 
Hail,  1  Gill,  383. 

(;•)  Brooks  v.  Wheelock,  11  Pick.  439  ; 
Wilton  V.  Harwood,  23  Maine,  131  ;  Al- 
len V.  Chambers,  4  Ired.  Eq.  12.5  ;  Ridley 
i\  McNairy,  2  Humi)li.  174;  Patton  r. 
M'Clure,  Mart.  &  Yerg.  333  ;  Givcns 
V.  Calder,  2  Desaii.s.  171.  As  respects 
Massachusetts  and  Maine,  the  expl.auation 
of  this  peculiarity  seems  to  be  that  the 
courts  in  those  States  h.ave  no  general 
equity  jurisdiction,  but  only  such  as  is 
conferred  by  special  enactments. 

(s)  Caldwell  v.  Carrington's  Heirs,  9 
Pet.  103.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff 
to  nnxke  out,  by  clear  and  satisfactory 
proof,  a  part  pei-formance  of  that  very 
contract ;  it  is  not  enough  that  the  act 
relied  on  is  evidence  of  some  agreement ; 
but  it  must  be  unequivocal  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  particular  agreement 
charged  in  the  bill.  Philips  r.  Thompson, 
1  Johns.  Ch.  131  ;  Beard  v.  Linthicum,  1 
Md.  Ch.  Dec.  345  ;  Mundorff  v.  Kiliiourn, 
4  Md.  K.  459.  As  to  what  acts  of  part 
performance  point  sufficiently,  unequivo- 
cally to  the  alleged  contract,  see  Suther- 
land r.  Briggs,  1  Hare,  2G.  Where  the 
statute  of  frauds  is  pleaded,  and  the  ]ilain- 
tiff  relies  upon  acts  of  part  iierforinauce, 
he  must  allege  the  part  performance  in  his 
bill  or  replication.     Small  v.  Owings,  1 

46* 


Md.  Ch.  Dec.  3G3.  Where  a  written  con- 
tract nj)on  a  matter  within  the  statute  of 
frauds  is  attempted  to  be  enforced  with  a 
parol  variation,  on  the  ground  of  a  part 
performance  of  it  as  varied,  such  part])er- 
formance  must  have  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  variation.  Heth's  Ex'r  v.  Wool- 
dridge's  J^x'r,  6  Rand.  605,  where  Cair,  J., 
argues  strongly  against  the  specific  execu- 
tion, in  any  case,  of  a  contract  (within  the 
statute  of  frauds)  contained  partly  in  a 
writing  which  originally  embraced  the  en- 
tire agreement  between  the  parties,  and 
partly  in  subsequent  parol  modifications 
of  the  written  agreement.  It  was  agreed 
between  two  brothers  that  one  of  them, 
who  was  subject  to  cjiileptic  attacks,  should 
be  supported  during  his  life  by  the  other, 
to  whom,  in  consideration  thereof,  he  was 
to  give  all  his  propcrt}^ ;  he  having  been 
supported  accordingly,  after  his  death,  a 
conveyance  of  his  projierty  was  decreed 
to  the  other  lirother.  Rhodes  v.  Rhodes, 
3  Sandf.  Ch.  279.  But  see  Peifer  v. 
Landis,  1  Watts,  392. 

(0  See  Moore  v.  Small,  19  Penn.  461  ; 
Haslet  V.  Haslet,  6  Watts,  464  ;  Frye  r. 
Shepler,  9  Barr,  91  ;  Woods  >:.  Farmare, 
10  Watts,  195  ;  Pugh  v.  Good,  3  Watts 
&  Serg.  56.  It  has  been  held  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  unless  possession  be  delivered 
in  the  vendor's  lifetime,  the  contract,  if  not 
in  writing,  cannot  be  enforced  against  his 
heirs.  Sage  v.  INI'Guire,  4  Watts  &  Serg. 
228. 
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So  it  has  been  held,  that  a  mere  possession,  without  any 
improvement  or  expenditure,  except  for  temporary  purposes,  and 
costing  less  than  the  received  rents  and  profits  of  the  land,  is 
not  sufficient,  (w)  Nor  is  a  delivery  and  possession  of  a  part 
enough ;  (v)  nor  is  a  possession  without  delivery,  or  without  the 
intention  or  consent  of  the  owner,  (iv)  still  less  if  the  possession 
has  been  obtained  by  fraud  or  indirection,  (x)  So  a  mere  con- 
tinued possession  by  the  plaintiff,  he  having  been  in  possession 
before  the  contract,  is  not  enough,  unless  there  be  declarations 
or  circumstances  distinctly  showing  that  this  continuity  of  pos- 
session is  in  pursuance  and  execution  of  the  contract,  and  so 
regarded  by  the  parties,  (i/)  This  may  be  made  apparent  by 
paying  more  rent,  or  making  improvements,  or  expending  money, 
or  doing  other  things  required  by  the  contract. 

Whether  a  mere  payment  is  a  part  performance  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  application  in  equity,  was  more  uncertain.  At  first, 
the  court  seemed  to  think  that  if  but  little  money  was  paid,  it  was 


(u)  Wack  r.  Sorber,  2  Wliart.  387, 
wliich,  however,  was  a  case  of  parol  f/l/t 
from  parent  to  child.  See  Morphett  r. 
Jones,  1  Swanst.  181 ;  Frame  r.  Dawson, 
.14  Ves.  386  ;  Hatcher  v.  Hatcher,  1  Mc- 
Mull.  Eq.  311.  "  Whctlicr  the  possession 
he  an  nneqnivocal  act  amounting  to  part 
performance,  must  deijcnd  upon  the  trans- 
action itself,  whether  it  be  so  circum- 
stanced that  it  can  refer  only  to  a  conti'act 
■  of  sale  ;  if  it  he  so,  the  party  may  go  into 
evidence  of  the  terms."  Lord  Manners, 
C.,  Savage  v.  Carroll,  1  Ball  &  Beat. 
282. 

(«)  Allen's  Estate,  1  W.  &  Serg.  383.  It 
is  to  be  obsei-vcd  tliat  this  was  the  case  of  a 
parol  sale  of  two  distinct  parcels  of  land  for 
a  sum  in  gross  ;  and  therefore  it  decides  no 
more  than  tliat  the  delivery  of  possession 
•  of  fine  of  two  distinct  and  separate  parcels, 
in  pursuance  of  an  entire  contraftt  for  tlie 
sail!  of  botii,  is  not  a  sufficient  j>art  jier- 
formance  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  stat- 
ute. Mdc /irr  Kt'nnefli/,J.,\i\.S89.  And  see 
contra,  Sinitli  ''.  rnderduiu'k,  1  Sandf.  Ch. 
581.  Where  two  lots  are  jiut  up  and  sold 
s/'/xiralcli/  to  the  sanx^  hiiyci',  a  jiossession 
of  one  cannot  lie  coiisi(l(;red  as  a  partjx'r- 
formance  of  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  the 
other.  Buckmaster  v.  llarroj),  7  Ves. 
346.  Ah  to  tlie  gen<'-ral  (piestion,  whether 
a  certain  contract  f(jr  the  sale  of  things 
Laving  a  di';lin<t  I'xistenccand  value  is  or 
[.OIG] 


is  not  entire,  see  Crosse  v.  Lawrence,   10 
Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  7,  16  Jur.  142. 

(ir)  But  if  the  plaintitf  be  not  shown  to 
have  otherwise  some  right  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  land,  his  possession  is  prima 
facie  to  be  referred  to  the  agreement. 
"Gregory  v.  Mighcll,  18  Ves.  333.  If  the 
tenant  in  occupation  attorn  to  the  vendee, 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
vendor,  that  is  a  sufficient  delivery  of  pos- 
session.    Williams  v.  Landman,  8  Watts 

6  Serg.  55.    Compare  Brawdy  v.  Brawdy, 

7  Barr,  157. 

(.r)  Cole  r.  White,  cited  1  Bro.  C.  C. 
409. 

(//)  Wills  V.  Stradling,  3  Ves.  378; 
Frame  v.  Dawson,  14  Ves.  388  ;  Johnston 
V.  Glancv,  4  Blackf.  99  ;  Christy  i:  Barn- 
hart,  14  "Penn.  260.  See  Kine  v.  Balfe,  2 
Ball  &  Beat.  343 ;  Gregory  v.  Mighell,  18 
Ves.  328;  Drury  v.  Conner,  6  ilar.  & 
Johns.  292.  And  a  possession  whicli  can 
be  referred  to  another,  though  subsc(]uent, 
parol  agreement  is  not  sufficient.  Owings 
r.  lialdwin,  1  M<1.  Ch.  Dec.  120.  But  it 
has  been  lield  that  a  continuance  of  pos- 
session by  the  plaintiff,  may  be  a  part 
j)ei'formancc  where  he  would  otherwise  be 
a  trespasser.  Smith  ?;.  Sinitb,  1  Kich.Eq. 
(S.  C.)  130.  As  to  possession  in  tiiecaso 
of  a  contract  of  sale  between  tenants  in 
common,  see  Gallireath  v.  Galbreatli,  5 
Watts,  146. 
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not  a  sufficient  part  performance ;  but  if  much,  it  was.  (c)  This 
distinction  has  not  been  made  in  modern  times,  and  certainly 
would  be  of  difficult  application,  if  not  in  itself  unreasonable. 
And  now  it  seems  to  be  quite  well  settled,  that  no  mere  pay- 
ment of  money  will  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute,  (a)  The 
reason  is,  that  for  any  loss  sustainable  by  such  payment,  dam- 
ages recoverable  at  law  are  an  adequate  remedy.  The  same 
reason,  perhaps,  applies  to  all  those  acts  of  quasi  ownership 
which  are  less  than  taking  possession  :  such  as  surveying  the 
estate ;  making  out  abstracts  of  title,  and  delivering  them  ;  ne- 
gotiating for  the  sale  of  it;  valuing  stock  or  land,  or  the  like,  (b) 
In  a  late  ease,  however,  in  New  York,  which  seems  to  have 
been  well  considered,  it  was  held  that  a  mere  payment  of 
money  was  enough  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute,  if  it  was 
made  under  such  circumstances  as  would  prevent  the  repayment 
of  the  money  from  restoring  the  plaintiff  to  his  former  po- 
sition, (c) 

It  would,  indeed,  seem  that  the  courts  of  equity  in  this 
country  are  tending  to  this  test  of  the  question,  whether  there 
has  been  a  part  performance  of  the  contract;  namely,  has  the 
plaintiff,  on  the  faith  of  the  contract,  entered  upon  Ihe  fair  and 
honest  execution  of  it,  and  so  conducted  himself  that  he  can- 
not be  replaced  in  his  original  position  and  indemnified  by  any 
reasonable  recovery  of  mere  damages  ?  This  would  seem  to  be 
an  equitable  and  reasonable  rule,  of  itself;  but  it  would  seem 
almost  as  clearly  to  be  an  evasion,  if  not  a  violation  of  the  law, 
when  the  contract  related  to  any  "  interest  in  lands,"  and  was 
not  in  writing. 

The  reason   frequently  given  for  the  rule,  that  part  perform- 

(s)  Mixin  r.  Melbourne,  4  Ves.  720.  See         (b)  Pembroke    v.    Thorpe,   3    Swanst. 

ex  parte  Hooper,  19  id.  479.     In  Lacon  v.  437,  ii.  ;  Frame  r.  Dawson,  14  Ves.  386  ; 

Mertins,  3  Atk.  4,  Lord  llardwitke  said  :  Co'oth  v.  Jaekson,  6  id.  12  ;  WIiitl)rcad  ?;. 

"Payinji  of  money  has  been  always  held  Erockluirst,  1  Bro.  Ch.  412  ;   AVliitchurch 

in  this  eourt  as  a  part  performance."  v.  Bevis,  2  id.  559  ;  Redding  v.  Wilkes,  3 

(a)  Clinan   v.    Cooke,    1    Sch.   &  Lef.  id.   400.      But   in    Child   v.    Comber,   3 

40,  42  ;  1    Sugd.  V.   &  P.  ch.  3,  §  7  ;  2  Swanst.  423,  n.,  payment  of  fees  to  coun- 

Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §  760  ;  Townsend  {•.  IIous-  scl,  drawing  drafts  and  engrossing  tliera, 

ton,  1  Harring.  (Del.)  532.     The  rule  that  and  jiroviding  the  purchase-money  l)y  the 

payment  of  the  consideration  is  not  ]iart  plaintiff,  were  held  a  sufficient  part  per- 

pcrformance,  of  course  has  no  aj)plication  formance. 

unless  the  consideration  lie  money.   Khodcs         (c)  Malins  v.  Brown,  4  Comst.  403. 
ti.  Rhodes,  3  Saudf.  Ch.  279. 
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ance  takes  a  case  from  the  statute  —  that  where  there  is  some 
performance,  permission  to  the  defendant  to  stop  there  would 
operate  as  a  fraud  on  the  plaintiff  (f/)  —  resolves  itself  into  this  ; 
that  a  court  of  equity  will  set  aside  the  statute  of  frauds, 
when,  if  applied,  it  would  work  or  protect  a  fraud  ;  or  do  the 
plaintiff  the  great  wrong  of  leaving  him  as  the  mere  trespasser 
without  any  legal  excuse  whatever  for  his  entry  upon  land 
under  a  bargain  with  the  owner,  and  perhaps  an  expenditure 
on  it  which  would  be  for  the  owner's  profit.  But  this  seems 
to  be  somewhat  inconclusive.  If  carried  out,  it  might  undoubt- 
edly prevent  much  mischief  and  detriment  which  occasionally 
results  from  this  law.  But  there  is  no  rule  of  law,  no  statutory 
provision,  of  which  a  similar  thing  may  not  be  said.  The  better 
reason  seems  to  be  this  ;  that  a  part  performance  is  in  fact  an 
execution  of  the  contract,  but  an  imperfect  one,  and  needs  the 
interposition  of  the  court  to  compel  those  acts  which  are  required 
to  make  the  execution  complete  and  as  beneficial  to  the  plaintiff 
as  it  should  be.  The  plaintiff  actually  asks,  not  for  an  execution 
of  the  contract,  but  stating  that  it  has  been  executed  in  a  wrong 
and  imperfect  manner,  asks  that  those  things  should  be  done 
which  this  imperfect  execution  requires  in  order  to  make  it 
that  which  the  parties  contemplated  and  the  justice  of  the  cause 
requires,  (e) 


(d)  Mitf.  PL  265  ;  2  Story,  Eq.  Jiir.  § 
759.  Anrl  Lord  Cranivoiih,  C,  in  Mor- 
gan r.  JMilmnn,  3  De  G.  M.  &  G.  33, 
assigned  this  as  the  ground  of  the 
interference  of  ecjuity,  and  considered  it 
to  1)C  extremely  douhtful  whether  tiie 
principle  was  apiilicahle  to  tlie  case 
wiicre  a  jjarol  contract  is  attempted  to 
be  enfonx'd  against  a  remninder-iiian  ; 
with  res|)cct  to  which,  see  also,  Lov.-ry  v. 
Duircrin,  1  Irish,  Eq.  281.  Sir  Wilfinm 
G'rniil,  in  I'"ranie  r.  Dawson,  14  Ves.  38G, 
gave  tlie  following  definition  :  "It  is  nec- 
essary therefore  to  show  a  ))art-perf<)rm- 
ancc ;  that  is,  an  act  inieipiivocaliy  refer- 
ring to,  and  resulting  from,  the  agree- 
ment ;  and  such  that  tlii^  l>arty  would  suf- 
fer an  injury,  amounting  to  fraud,  \>y  the 
refusal  to  execute  that  agrei'meiit." 

{>')  See  Treat,  of  K(\.  Hook  1.  cli.  ;$,  ^ 
9;  and  also,  Stocklcy  r.  Stoeklcy,  1  Ves. 
&  IJ.  2.'J,  a  ciLse  of  a  family  comjjromiso 
nctpiiesced  in  for  a  considerahle  period. 
In  a  case  where  the  plaintitf  has  laid  out 

[5.18] 


money,  or  otherwise  makes  out  a  case  of 
part  performance,  the  court  will  endeavor 
with  especial  earnestness  to  collect  if  it 
can,  what  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
Avere,  although  the  plaintiff  has  failed  to 
establisii  them  with  perfect  precision. 
Lord  Cdttmliam,  L.  C.,  Mundy  v.  Jolliffe, 
5  My.  &  Cr.  177;  Butler  v.  Towis,  2 
Coll.  IGl.  Thus,  where  an  agreement 
for  a  lease  provided  that  the  rent  should 
he  ap])ointed  hy  arbitrators,  and  they  in 
conse(iuence  of  the  hindlord's  refusal  to 
enter  into  bonds  to  abide  by  the  award, 
failed  to  fix  the  rent,  but  the  tenant, 
though  he  jjaid  no  rent,  went  into  j)osses- 
sion  and  nuule  expenditures  ti])()n  the 
faith  of  the  agreement.  On  a  bill  tiled  by 
the  tenant,  Sir  WlUiain  (Irani,  M.  R., 
hehl  th;it,  as  the  coutract  was  in  part  ])er- 
fornied,  the  court  must  tind  some  means  of 
c()mi)leting  the  execution,  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Master  to  ascertain  what 
rent  should  be  paid.  Gregory  i\  Mighell, 
18  Ves.  328.     Sec  Boardman  v.  Mostyn, 
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This  reason  would  perhaps  cover  a  great  number  of  cases  in 
which  specific  performance  of  contracts  avoided  by  the  statute 
of  frauds  has  been  decreed  on  the  ground  of  a  part  perform- 
ance; as  where  a  defendant  receives  the  land  delivered  to  him 
under  a  contract  and  builds  upon  it ;  sells  his  own  homestead 
to  pay  for  the  new  one,  and  removes  his  family  to  it ;  or  by 
some  sacrifice  raises  money  to  pay  off  a  charge  upon  the  estate 
which  he  occupies  by  delivery  from  the  seller.  If  equity  goes 
further  than  this,  it  may  do  justice  between  any  two  parties  in 
any  particular  case  ;  but  it  is  in  danger  of  doing  for  them  ille- 
gal justice,  and  therefore  of  doing  injustice  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Under  the  clause  in  the  4th  section  of  the  statute  prohibiting 
any  action  to  be  brought  charging  any  person  upon  any  agree- 
ment made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  unless  the  agreement 
or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof  be  in  writing  and  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged,  the  marriage  itself  is  not  a  part  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  to  take  it  out  of  the  statute,  [ee) 

It  may  be  added  that  there  are  in  the  books  many  instances 
in  which  equity  has  satisfied  the  justice  of  the  case  before  it,  in 
apparent  disregard  of  other  provisions  of  the  statute  of  frauds. 
Thus,  an  executor  having  promised  a  testator  to  pay  a  legacy, 


6  Ves.  470,  471 ;  Attorney-General  v. 
Day,  1  Ves.  Sen.  221  ;  Jackson  v.  Jack- 
son, 19  Eng.  Law  and  E(j.  546;  Maynell 
V.  Surtecs,  31,  id.  475,  492,  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor ;  Devonshire  v.  Eglin,  14 
Bcav.  5.30  ;  Rohinson  v.  Kettletas,  4  Edw. 
Ch.  G7.  And  in  Farkliurst  ?J.Van  Cortland, 
14  Johns.  15,  a  majority  of  the  Conrt  of 
Errors  of  New  York,  reversing  the  decision 
of  Chancellor  Kent  (1  Johns.  Ch.  273), 
allowed  their  inclination  to  find  the  terms 
of  a  contract  in  a  case  of  partial  perform- 
ance to  carry  tlicm  \'ery  far. 

(« )  Montaeute  r.  Maxwell,  1  P.  Wms. 
618.  See  Argenbriglit  v.  Canip1)ell,  3 
Hen.  &  Mnnf.  144.  But  where  ])y  a  pa- 
rol antenuptial  contract  it  was  agreed,  in 
consideration  of  the  marriage,  that  the  in- 
tended iiusband  should  have  certain  bonds 
and  other  securities,  the  jn-operty  of  the 
lady ;  and  should  allow  her  during  her 
life  the  interest  thereon  as  pin-money; 
and  after  tlie  marriage  of  the  i)arties,  and 
the  death,  first  of  the  wife  and  then  of  the 


husband,  upon  a  bill  filed  by  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  wife  against  the  husband's 
executor,  praying  that  the  bonds,  etc. 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  plaintiff, 
(who,  apart  from  the  contract  in  question, 
was  entitled  to  them  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  as  choses  in  action  not  reduced 
into  possession  by  the  husband,)  it  was 
held  liy  the  Court  of  Appeals,  reversing 
the  decision  of  tlic  Chancellor,  (3  Md. 
Ch.  Dec.  119,)  that  the  bill  sliould  be 
dismissed.  Crane  v.  Gough,  4  Maryland, 
316.  The  contract  was  there  treated 
as  one  which  had  been  executed  ;  and 
the  court  refused  to  use  the  Statute  of 
Erauds  as  an  engine  to  oust  the  defend- 
ant from  the  ]iosition  which  ho  was  con- 
sidered as  holding  by  virtue  of  such  exe- 
cuted contract.  An  agreement  in  cunsid- 
eration  of  marriage  was  held  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  statute" by  part  performance  in 
Surcome  r.  Pinniger,  17  Eng.  Law  and 
Eq.  212. 
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and  told  him  that  he  need  not  put  it  in  his  will,  was  held  to 
pay  it  himself.  (/)  But  even  law,  in  an  analogous  case,  has 
sustained  the  somewhat  equitable  action  of  assumpsit.  For 
wdien  a  testator  intended  to  provide  by  will  for  felling  timber 
to  raise  money  for  his  younger  children,  and  his  eldest  son 
desired  him  not  to  disfigure  the  estate,  and  promised  to  pro- 
vide the  money ;  after  the  death  of  the  father,  the  younger  child 
brought  an  action  of  assumpsit  against  the  heir,  and  it  was 
held  that  it  could  be  maintained,  (g-)  But  most  of  these 
cases  ^^ould  come  under  equity  jurisdiction  as  grounded  on 
fraud,  (h) 

Still  another  class  of  questions  arises  under  the  equity  juris- 
diction as  grounded  on  mistake.  Undoubtedly  equity  will  cor- 
rect a  mistake  of  either  party,  if  it  be  material,  and  would  if 
known,  have  prevented  or  materially  varied  the  contract.  It 
will,  as  is  said,  "  reform  "  the  contract  and  enforce  it  as  re- 
formed. But  the  question  has  often  come  before  our  courts, 
whether  oral  evidence  can  be  received  to  show  the  mistake,  and 
thereby  make  it  in  fact  a  new  contract,  when  an  oral  contract 
would  be  void  or  not  enforceable  by  the  statute  of  frauds. 
The  course  of  adjudication  is  not  uniform  on  this  point.  But 
while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  numerous  authorities  support  a 
disregard  of  the  statute  in  such  cases,  (i)  others  maintain  its 
authority,  (j)     We  should  say,  in   principle,  that  if  a  material 

(/)  Oldham  u.  Litchfoi-fl,  2  Vcrn.  50C  ;  intention  of  the  parties,  but  also  of  the 

Rcech  )•.  Kennigate,  Anibl.  07.  precise  stipulation  ])roposed  to  be  insert- 

(7)  Dutton   V.   Poole,    2   Lev.    210,    1  ed,  or  other  correction  proposed  to  be  made. 

Veiit.  .318.  riulpott  r.  Elliott,  4  Md.  Ch.  Dec.  273  ; 

(A)  IJcechi;.  Kennegal,  1  Ves.  Sen.  12.5.  Hall    v.   Cla-ett,  2  IMd.    Ch.  Dec.   151. 

(/)  Gillespie  v.   Moon,   2    Johns.    Ch.  And  the  court  will  not  interfere  to  reform 

585;    1    Story,    Eq.  ^    161    and    note;    1  and  enforce  a  contract,  where  the  mistake 

Greenl.  Ev.   §  296,  a.  ;  Johnson,  C,  I'liil-  is  the  result  of  the   ])laintitf' s  own   omis- 

Sott   V.   lOlliott,   4    Md.    Ch.    Dec.    273;  sion  of  reasonable  vijxilance,  and  fraud  i.s 

loale  V.  Huehanan,  11  G.  &  J.  314,  325,  not  proved  upon  the  other  party.     Wood 

wiiich,   however,  was   a  case  where  there  ;■.  Patterson,  4  Md.  Ch.  Dec.  335.     Jfthe 

was  a   jiart  performance  of  the  contract ;  contract  be  altogether  oral,  c(piity  cannot, 

and  this  is  a  (listiiietiou  to  whicii  im])or-  on  the  ground  of  a  siqjjKjsed  jurisdiction 

tancc  has  been  attached.     Coles  v.  Powne,  to  reform  it  ])rocced  first  to  rectify  it,  and 

10  Paige,   535.     See  Bellows   v.   Stone,  then    to    enforce    specific    ])erfbrmancc ; 

14  N.  II.   201,  per  Parlcer,  C.  .7.      i'nt  in  there  must  be  some  written  cxi)ression  of 

jurisdielions  wln're  this  doctriiu!  is  enter-  the  contract  to  satisfy  the  statute.    Johnson, 

tained,  it  is  held  that  there  nnist  be  vltar  C.,  (iough  ?'.  Crane",  3l\Id.  Ch.  Dee.  135. 

;»m(/"  not  only  of  the  fact  that  a  mistake  ( /)  Wdollam   r.    llearn,    7    Ves.    219; 

has   been    committed,  and   that    the  con-  Winch  v.  Winehester,   1    Ves.  &  15.  378 ; 

tract   as    written,   does    not   exjiress    the  Clarke  c.  Grant,  14  Ves.  519  ;  lligginson 
[5o0] 
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part  of  a  contract  is  not  written,  that  contract  is  not  written  ; 
and  if  it  be  one  which  the  statute  declares  of  no  force  unless 
written,  courts  of  equity  have  no  rightful  power  to  give  it 
force. 

Law  gives  no  relief  where  the  mistake  is  one  of  law,  or  one 
arising  from  ignorance  of  law.  This  is  well  settled.  It  was 
once  intimated  that  the  maxim  "  ig-norantia  leg-is  neminem  ex- 
cusat,'''  applied  only  to  crimes  and  public  offences ;  (jj)  but  it  is 
now  universally  agreed  that  it  is  of  equal  force  in  civil  cases 
at  law.  (jk)  Whether  this  rule  has  equal  force  in  equity  may 
not  be  quite  so  certain.  In  England,  at  least,  there  is  some 
conflict.  (Jl)  But  even  there,  the  courts  of  equity  appear  now 
to  adopt  this  rule,  {j»t)  and  in  this  country,  the  high  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
State  courts  generally,  may  be  regarded  as  having  conclusively 
established  the  rule,  {Jn)  subject,  perhaps,  to  some  qualification 
in  particular  cases. 


SECTION    VI. 

OF   COMPENSATION. 

The  doctrine  of  compensation  often  comes  before  courts  of 
equity ;  and  the  various  questions  to  which  it  gives  rise  have 
been  very  variously  decided.  Much  uncertainty  hangs  over 
many  of  them  at  this  moment.  The  most  usual  form  in  which 
this  subject  is  presented  is  where  there  is  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  an  estate,  and  it  cannot  be  carried  into  exact  execution  by 
reason  of  some  change  or  mistake  about  it,  and  specific  perform- 

V.  Clowes,  15  Ves.  516.     (The  foregoing  (jl)  Sec  cases  before  cited,  and  Bing- 

are  judgments   of  Sir    Wi/linm    Grant.)  ham  v.  Bingham,  1  Ves.  Sen.  126. 

Rich  r.   Jackson,  6  Ves.   334,   note,  per  (jm)  Stewart  v.  Stewart,  6  CI.  &  Fin. 

Lord  Louqhborouijh,  C.  ;  Clinan  v.  Cooke,  968;  Chohnon<lek'y  v.  Clinton,  2  Mcrivalc, 

1  Sch.  &  Lef.  39.    Alderson,  B.,  Attorney-  171,  233, 328  ;  Uenvs  r.  Slmckburgh,  4  Y. 

General   v.   Sitwell,   1    Yo.  &  Coll.   Ex.  &  C.  42. 

583.  (jn)  Hunt  v.   Rousmaniere,   1    Peters, 

(jj)  Lansdowne    >:.   Lansdo^vne,   Mos.  S.  C.  15;  S.  C.  8  Wheat.  211  ;  Hcplnirn 

364,' S.  C.  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  205.  v.   Dunlop,   10   Wheat.    179,   195;   Shot- 

(jk)    See    Lord     Cottenham's    remarks  -well  y.  Murray,   1   Johns.    Cli.   512,   515; 

upon  the  case  quoted   in   the   preceding  Lyon  v.   Richmond,    2   Johns.    Ch.    51  ; 

note,  in  Stewart  v.  Stewart,  6  CI.  «&  Fin.  Storrs  v.  Barker,  6  Johns.  Ch.  169. 
968. 
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ance  is  decreed  with  compensation  to  the  party  who  would 
otherwise  lose  by  the  change  or  mistake,  (k)  At  law  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  the  damages  to  such  circumstances,  or  indeed,  in 
many  of  these  cases  to  maintain  the  action,  (kk)  So  at  least,  it 
is  said,  and  undoubtedly  is  at  common  law;  but  in  some  States 
a  jury  may  find  conditional  damages  to  be  released  on  specific 
performance  of  a  contract,  (/)  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  inherent 
difficulty  iu  this.  In  equity,  at  this  time,  the  amount  of  this 
compensation  is  often  ascertained  by  a  jury  on  an  issue  framed 
for  that  purpose,  and  formerly  it  is  said  this  was  almost  always 
done,  (m)  instead  of  referring  the  case,  as  is  more  usual  now,  to 
a  master,  (n) 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  if  the  defect  or  diminu- 
tion or  incapacity  is  large  and  substantial,  compensation  cannot 
be  made  for  it,  and  it  is  good  ground  for  withholding  a  decree  for 
performance,  (o)  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  only  when  the 
substance  of  the  agreement  can  be  fully  executed  and  only 
when  a  comparatively  trifling  adjustment  is  needed  to  satisfy 
the  equities  of  the  case,  that  compensation  can  be  made,  (p) 
But  this  rule,  if  it  be  a  rule,  is  very  liberally  construed. 

So  also,  it  is  said  that  compensation  is  not  damages,  but 
must  be  carefully  discriminated  from  them,  (cj)  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  this  rule  very  clearly.  If  it  is  meant  that 
compensation  is  made  only  where  it  can  be  exactly  ascertained 

(/.•)  Hill  V.  Buckley,  17  Ves.  401.     For  stipulated  that  the  compensation  for  errors 

the  circiiinFtanecs  which  may  entitle  a  de-  hi  the  des(rii)tion  of  the  property  shall  he 

fendant  to  coiniiensation  though  not  suf-  estimated  hy  arhitration,  upon  their  failure 

ficient  to  enable  him  to  refuse  a  specific  to  get  it  settled  in  that  manner,  the  court 

performance,   see  the    judgment   of    Sir  will  settle  it  by  reference  to  the  master. 

William  (ir(tnt,M..  II.,  IJyer  i'. Ilargrave,  Leslie  v.  Tompson,  5  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  171, 

10  Ves.  50G,  where  it  was  held  that  a  vcn-  \5  Jur.  717. 

dee  cannot  olitain  compensation  for  a  de-  (o)  Peers  v.  Lambert,  7  Beav.  546.  A 
feet  which  he  knew,  or  from  its  evident  want  of  title  to  209  acres,  out  of  698,  was 
charactiT  nmst  be  ])resumcd  to  have  held  to  Ite  too  great  a  deficiency  to  be  sup- 
known  to  exist ;  notwithstanding  it  was  plied  by  compensation,  although  the  par- 
rcf)rcscnted  l>y  the  vendor  not  to  exist.  eel  of  209  acres  was  scjiarated  ])y  a  public 

(/.7j)   Lord  Almnli'i/,  C.  J.,  Johnson  v,  road  from  the  residue,  and  all  the  build- 

.Joimson,  ;j  Bos.  &  rull.  169,  170.  ings  were  on  the  latter.     Jackson  r.  Ligon, 

(/)  At  least,  such  has  been  the  practice  3  Leigli,  101. 

in  BeiMisvlvania,  ^V/ww,  C.J. ,  Decamp  r.  (p)  Shacklcton  v.  Sutdiffe,  1  Do  G.  & 

Feav,  .'■>  Serg.  &  Kawle,  .'JaS ;   Coidlrr,  J.,  S.  609. 

ILuibcrgcr  V.   lioot,  .5  JJarr,  112  ;  Kribbs  (tj)  Sec  White  r.  Cuddon,  8  CI.  &  Fin. 

V.  Downing,  25  I'enn.  399.  792.     Lord    Brooke   v.   llounthwaito,  5 

(in)  I  Foul).  E([.  ch.  3,  §  8,  note  (h).  Hare,  298. 

(;()  And  if  the  jiarties  liave  ibemselvcs 
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and  proportioned  and  not  estimated  in  general  as  damages  often 
are,  numerous  cases  contradict  this.  Formerly  a  purchaser 
has  been  compelled  to  take  an  estate  which  was  liable  to  an 
uncertain  and  nearly  contingent  diminution  or  charge,  with  a 
compensation  for  this  possibility,  but  it  ^eems  now  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  cases  were  erroneous,  (r) 

It  is  settled  also  that  no  purchaser  is  bound  to  take  another 
thing  —  one  different  in  nature  —  from  that  he  bargained  for ;  (s) 
as  not  a  lease  for  an  underlease,  or  vice  versa,  (t)  nor  a  life- 
estate  instead  of  a  fee ;  (m)  nor  an  estate  in  reversion  instead  of 
one  in  possession,  [v) 

If  a  purchaser  find  that  he  cannot  have  the  estate  he  bar- 
gained for  without  a  considerable  deduction  from  it,  he  may 
insist  on  this,  and  on  being  allowed  adequate  compensation,  (iv) 


(?■)  A  purchaser  will  not  bo  compelled 
to  acce])t  an  indemnity  as  compensation. 
Balmanno  ;•.  Lumlcy,  1  Vcs.  &  Bea.  224  ; 
Fildes  V.  Hooker,  s"  Madd.  193.  In  the 
latter  case  the  Vice-Cliancellor  noticed  a 
distinction  between  a  risk  going  to  the 
very  estate  in  the  land,  and  therefore  pntting 
in  jeopard}'  the  specific  subject  of  the  con- 
tract ;  in  which  case  he  held  it  to  be  clear 
tliat  tlie  acceptance  of  an  indemnity  would 
not  be  requii'cd ;  and  the  case  where  a 
good  title  can  be  made,  but  it  is  subject 
to  a  pecuniary  chai-ge  ;  and  he  stated  that 
in  cases  of  tlie  latter  kind  a  court  of  equity 
had  compelled  a  specific  performance  of 
the  contract  upon  security  against  the 
charge.  Though  even  that  course,  he 
said,  might  have  been  questionable  as  im- 
posing, at  all  events,  a  considerable  degree 
of  troul)le  upon  a  purchaser,  to  which  he 
had  not  subjected  himself  by  the  terms 
of  his  contract.  Neither  can  a  vendor  as 
it  seems  be  compelled  to  (/ive  an  indemnity. 
In  Balmanno  v.  Lumley,  1  Ves.  &  Bea. 
225,  (which  was  an  application  by  a  ven- 
dor,) Lord  Eldon,  C,  said  "he  did  not 
apprehend  the  court  could  compel  the 
purchaser  to  take  an  indemnity,  or  the 
vendor  to  give  it."  And  in  Aylctt  r.  Ash- 
ton,  1  My.  i&  Cr.  114,  it  was  held  that  an 
indemnity  could  not  be  required.  And 
see  Paton  )•.  Brebner,  1  Bligh,  66,  67. 
But  Lord  EJdon  himself  had  decreed  an 
indemnity  in  Milligan  v.  Cooke,  16  Ves. 
13,  and  wlietlier  the  explanation  of  that 
case  suggested  in  the  note  in  1  Bligh,  67, 
be  supported  by  the  facts,  quare.     Lord 
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St.  Leonards,  whose  opinion  appears  to 
be  that  an  indemnity  cannot  be  required 
in  any  case,  has  questioned  the  propriety 
of  the  decree  in  Milligan  v.  Cooke,  1  Sugd. 
V.  &P.  ch.  7,  §  1,  p.  35. 

(s)  Drewe  v.  Corp,  9  Ves.  368  ;  Halsey 
V.  Grant,  13  Ves.  77,  79;  Binks  v.  Lord 
Kokeby,  2  Swanst.  222.  An  agreement 
to  convey  ten  lots  is  not  satisfied  liy  a 
tender  of  eight  lots  and  the  undivided 
half  of  four  other  lots.  Roy  v.  Willink, 
4  Sandf.  Ch.  525. 

(t)  A  purchaser  who  has  contracted  for 
an  assignment  of  a  term  of  ninety-nine 
years,  will  not  be  compelled  to  acce})t  an 
underlease  for  a  tenn  of  the  same  length, 
wanting  three  days,  although  the  conti'act 
of  sale  contain  a  provision  that  any  eiTor 
or  misstatement  of  the  property  or  term  of 
years  shall  not  vitiate  the  sale  but  shall  be 
the  subject  of  compensation,  and  although 
compensation  be  tendered ;  for  no  under- 
lease is  sul)stantial]j'  the  same  thing  as  an 
assignment  of  the  original  term.  Made- 
ley  V.  Booth,  2C>e  G.  &  S.  718;  1  Sugd. 
V.  &P.  ch.  7,  sect.  1,  p.  10. 
.  (n)  A  party  who  has  agreed  to  purchase 
a  freehold  estate,  cannot  be  compelled  to 
take"  a  leasehold,  no  matter  how  long  the 
term.  Drewe  v.  Corp,  9  Ves.  3G8.  And 
see  Wright  v.  Howard,  1  Sim.  &  St.  190. 

(v)  Collier  v.  Jenkins,  Youngc,  295. 

(?r)  Wood  V.  Griflith,  1  Swanst.  54  ; 
Mortlock  V.  BuUcr,  10  Ves.  315  ;  Mcstaer 
r.  Gillespie,  11  Ves.  640;  Paton  r.  Ro- 
gers, 1  Ves.  «&  Bea.  352  ;  Nelthorpc  v.. 
Holgate,  1  Coll.  203 ;  Milligan  v.  Cooke,, 
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But  a  seller  could  uot  insist  that  a  purchaser  should  take  an 
estate  with  an  equally  large  diminution,  although  he  offered  an 
adequate  deduction  from  the  price,  (x)  The  reason  is  obvious. 
In  the  first  case  the  plaintiff  stands  ready  to  perform  his  part  of 
the  contract.  In  the  other,  the  plaintiff  says  he  cannot  perform 
his  part,  but  demands  performance  from  the  defendant.  In 
most  cases  the  defendant  stands  in  a  more  favorable  position 
before  the  court  than  a  plaintiff  who  seeks  for  specific  perform- 
ance. That  is,  it  requires  a  less  weight  of  objection  to  induce 
a  court  to  withhold  this  relief,  than  of  favorable  circumstance 
or  reason  to  persuade  them  to  grant  it. 

As  there  is  a  rule  at  law  fqr  the  construction  of  a  contract, 
that  it  should  be  established  rather  than  defeated,  so  equity, 
it  is  said,  desires  not  forfeiture  but  compensation,  (y)  And, 
therefore,  specific  performance  will  be  decreed  either  with  a 
modification  of  the  bargain,  or  with  compensation,  provided 
neither  be  carried  so  far  as  to  substitute  a  new  contract  for  that 
which  the  parties  made,  [z) 

Upon  still  another  question  the  authorities,  as  yet,  are  much 
divided.  It  is,  whether  a  court  of  equity  will  hold  jurisdiction 
of  a  case,  merely  to  make  compensation  to  an  injured  party, 
where  it  cannot  give  specific  performance.  In  other  words  is 
compensation  within  the  power  of  equity  only  as  an  incident  of, 
or  as  collateral  to,  a  specific  performance  which  would  otherwise 
be  inequitable,  or  can  it  decree  compensation  by  itself,  without 
reference  to  specific  performance  ?  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
high  authorities,  including  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  appear  to  hold  that  a  court  of  equity  has  this  distinct 
and  independent  power,  of  compensation,  (a)     But  it  seems  to 

16  Vcs.  1  ;  Scjiiinan  v.  Vawdrey,  16  Vcs.  {z)  Ilalscy  v.  Grant,  13  Vcs.  77,  79; 
390  ;  Ncwhy  v.  Puynter,  13  Eiig.  L.  &  Eq.  Kinj?  v.  Bardeau,  6  Johns.  Ch.  38 ;  Morss 
68  (V.  C);  sec  also,  Waters  v.  Travis,  r.  Ehnondorf,  11  Paij^c,  277. 
9  Jolnis.  4.'J0;  see  Ketclinin  v.  Stout,  20  {(()  Pratt  r.  Law,  9  Cranch,  494;  Phil- 
Ohio,  4.'J.'1.  But  tlio  court  may  refuse  a  lips  r.  Thompson,  I  Johns.  Ch.  131  (com- 
cy  prfcs' execution  of  an  a<;reement  to  sell  pare  Woodcock  v.  Bennct,  1  Cow.  711, 
land  iti  which  the  vendor  has  a  limited  7.50)  ;  Payne  ?•.  Graves,  5  Leigh,  561  ; 
estate  only,  if  the  tliinl  jiartit^s,  interested  Johnston  v.  Glancy,  4  Blackf.  94;  Rock- 
in  the  ]iroperty,  W(juld  he  ])r('iudi(^ed  there-  well  r.  Lawrence,  2  Ilalst.  Ch.  190.  Aday 
hy.     Thfjmas  o.  Dering,  1  Kcene,  729.  v.  Echols,  18  Ala.  3.53;  2  Story,  Eq.  Jur. 

(x)  Sec  the  cases  in  the  prcredin;^  note.  §  798,  aiul  note  1.    But  coniiiarc  id.  §  799. 

ly)  Page  r.  Broom,  4  liuss.  C,  2  lluss.  Sec   13owie  v.    Stonestreet,  6   Maryland, 

&  My.  214.  418. 
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lis  rather  a  departure  from  the  best _  established  principles  of 
equity  jurisprudence ;  and,  indeed,  to  tend  to  the  confusion  of 
the  distinction  between  equity  and  law,  by  taking  away  all 
limit  to  equity.  We  are  unable  to  see  how  compensation  in 
such  a  case  is  any  thing  else  than  damages,  (b)  Judge  Story, 
who  admits  that  the  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  pushed  quite 
too  far,  supposes  one,  in  illustration  of  a  class,  in  which,  as  he 
says,  "  there  seems  to  be  a  just  foundation  for  the  exercise 
of  equity  jurisdiction."  (c)  It  is  where  one  who  has  orally  bar- 
gained away  an  estate,  conveyed  a  part  and  sold  the  rest  for 
value  to  a  buyer  ignorant  of  the  first  sale,  and  innocent  of  the 
fraud,  and  the  first  buyer  cannot  have  specific  conveyance,  but 
prays  for  compensation.  Here,  however,  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  permitted  an  action  for  the  fraud,  damages  would 
be  recoverable  at  law,  and  would  be  measured  there  as  in 
equity.  And  if  the  action  could  not  be  sustained,  or  damages 
could  not  be  recovered,  it  would  present  the  simple  case  of  a 
party,  who  has  wholly  neglected  the  wise  and  plain  and  well- 
known  rules  of  law  for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  and  finds  that  the 
law  gives  him  no  indemnification  for  the  loss  he  has  brought 
upon  himself.  Nor  do  we  see  any  distinct  principle  which 
would  justify  equity  relief  in  such  a  case,  which  would  not  give 
it  as  well  in  every  case  where  the  buyer  of  a  house  was  cheat- 
ed ;  cases  in  which,  says  Lord  Chief  Baron  Alexander,  "  no  one, 
I  apprehend,  ever  thought  of  filing  a  bill  in  equity."  (d) 

(?*)  Aiifl  see  Toddr.  Gee,  17  Ves.  278;  401,  402;  Todd  v.    Gee,   17   Ves.    278; 

Gwilliin  V.  Stone,  14  Ves.  128;  Clinan  v.  Woodcock  v.  Bennet,  1  Cow.  711.     (But 

Cooke,  1   Sch.  &  Lef.    25  ;    Newham  v.  see  Clinan  i'.  Cooke,  1  Sch.  &  Lef.  25 ; 

May,  1.3  Price,  749;  Clarke  v.  Rochester  Sainsbury  v.  Jones,    5  My.   &  Cr.  3,    2 

&c. "Railroad  Co.  18  Barb.  S.  Ch.  356.  Beav.    465.)      And  it   has  been   held  to 

(r)  2  Stoiy,  Eq.  Jnr.  §  798.    See  Morss  make  no  difference  whether  the  disabling 

r.  Khnendorf,  11  Paige,  277,  288.  act  of  the  defendant  be  done  before  or 

(</)  Newham  r.    May,    13   Price,    752.  after  the  commencement  of  the  suit.    An- 

B lit  it  seems  compensation  may  be  given  drews  c.  Brown,  3  Cash.  130.  AA^hctherthe 

where  there  would  have  been  a  case  proper  plaintiff's  claim  to  com]iensation  in  such 

for  a  s])eciric  performance,  but  for  the  con-  case  is  affected,  if  he  had  knowledge  when 

duct  of  the  defendant  in  wilfully  disal)ling  he  filed  his   bill,  that  a  specific  peiform- 

himself   from    performing    his    contract,  ancc  was  impossible,  quwrfi.     See  Hatch 

Denton  v.  Stewart,  1  -Cox,  258  ;  Sir  Wil-  v.  Cobb,  4  Johns.   Ch.  560.      Wilde,  J.,  3. 

linm  (ji-anty  M.  R.,  Blorc   r.    Sutton,  3  Cush.  135.     See  Sainsbury  r.  Jones,  vbi 

Mer.  248  ;  Grecnaway  r.  Adams,  12  Ves.  sup. 
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SECTION    VII 


OF   IMPOSSIBILITY   AND    OTHER   DEFENCES. 


Impossibility  of  either  of  three  kinds  may  prevent  a  decree 
for  specific  performance.  If  the  court  cannot  enforce  their  own 
decree,  this  is  a  reason  for  not  issuing  one.  (e)  For  example, 
if  the  manager  of  a  theatre  asks  a  court  to  compel  an  actor 
to  execute  his  agreement  to  play  for  him,  the  court  cannot  then 
tell  in  what  manner  he  is  to  play  the  part,  and  this  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  bargain.  (/) 

But  the  impossibility  may  be  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  (g-) 


(e)  Baldwin  v.  Society  for  Diffusing 
Useful  Knowledjic,  9  Sim.  39.3  ;  Clarke  v. 
Price,  2  Wils.  Ch.  157;  Gervais  v.  Ed- 
wards, 2  Dru.  &  War.  80,  1  Con.  &  Law. 
242,  was  an  application  for  the  specific  per- 
formance of  an  agreement  between  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  for  the  straighten- 
ing of  a  winding  river  which  divided  their 
lands  ;  which  agreement  besides  providing 
for  a  mutual  compensation  for  soil  taken 
from  one  or  the  other  by  the  new  cut, 
stipulated  for  the  adjustment  and  compen- 
sation of  certain  contingent  damages 
which  might  be  thereafter  occasioned. 
The  plaintiff  in  his  bill  waived  his  own 
right  to  compensation  for  the  future  and 
contingent  damage,  but  it  was  held  that 
the  other  provision  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
defendant,  (which  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  iilaintiff  so  to  get  rid  of,)  was  an  in- 
vincilde  obstacle  to  the  specific  enforce- 
ment of  the  contract.  The  observations 
of  tlie  Clianccllor  Siujdcn  are  very  instruc- 
tive :  "  As  far  as  the  merits  of  tlie  case  go, 
I  would  decree  the  specific  execution  of 
this  c(mtract ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible.  If  I  execute  it  at  all,  I  must 
execute  it  in  loto ;  and  how  can  I  execute 
it  jirospectively  1  The  court  acts  only  on 
the  princi](le  of  executing  it  in  specie,  aiid 
in  the  very  terms  in  wliich  it  has  been 
made  ;  therefore,  wlien  you  come  to  the 
specific  execution  of  a  contract  containing 
many  particulars,  you  must  see  that  it  is 
possible  to  execute  it  efl'ectually.  The 
court  camiot  say  that,  when  an  event 
arises  hereafter,  it  will  tlicn  execute  it.  In 
the  case  of  a  decree  for  tiie  execution  of  a 
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contract  for  the  sale  of  timber,  it  is  no  ob- 
jection that  It  is  to  be  cut  at  intervals  ;  that 
is  certain,  and  the  mere  delay  will  not  pre- 
vent the  court  from  executing  it ;  there 
the  agreement  is  executed  in  specie  ;  the 
court  decrees  to  one,  the  very  timber  con- 
tracted for,  to  the  other,  the  very  price. 
If  I  am  called  on  now  to  execute  this 
agreement,  I  can  only  specifically  exe- 
cute a  portion,  whereas  I  am  bound  to 
execute  it  all."  After  distinguishing  the 
case  of  an  agreement  for  a  covenant  for  a 
thing  to  be  done  thereafter,  which  can  be 
specifically  executed  by  the  making  of  the 
covenant,  from  a  case  like  the  jiresent,  of 
an  agreement  to  do  the  thing  itself  when 
the  contingency  shall  give  occasion  for  it, 
his  lordship  added:  "No  precedent  has 
l)ecn  cited  ;  but,  indeed,  none  is  necessary. 
It  is  a  question  of  principle ;  and  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  if  I  gave  a  decree 
now,  it  would  not  be  a  specific  execution 
of  the  contract,  but  only  a  declaration  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  specific  execution  of  it 
hei'eafter.  I  must  therefore  leave  the 
jjlaintiff  to  his  remedy  at  law."  1  Con. 
&  Law.  244,  245. 

( /')  Dc  Kivafinoli  v.  Corsctti,  4  Paige, 
2G4.     But  sec  ante,  p.  353,  note  (n). 

(ij)  As  wliere  the  defendant  has  con- 
tracted that  a  tliird  party  sliall  do  some 
act  which  sucli  third  party  refuses  to  do. 
See  Thornbury  v.  Bevill,  1  Yo.  &  Coll. 
Cli.  564.  If  the  contract  jiarticularly 
provide  that  some  act  of  the  otlier  ])arty, 
the  parties  jointly  or  a  third  party,  or 
some  other  event,  sliall  be  the  foundation 
for  winvt  the  defendant   is  to  do,  then  if 
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We  have  considered  elsewhere  when  an  impossibility  of  this 
kind  is  a  sufficient  defence  to  an  action  at  law  for  damages.  (//) 
•But  it  is  obvious  that  an  impossibility  which  is  wholly  the  fault 
of  the  defendant  and  would  not  operate  as  any  defence  at  law, 
might  still  suffice  to  prevent  a  decree  for  specific  performance. 
For  if  such  a  decree  issued  it  could  only  end  in  money  com- 
pensation, or  in  a  mere  punishment  of  the  defendant  which 
would  be  useless  to  the  plaintiff;  but  costs  would  probably  be 
given  to  a  plaintiff  in  such  a  case  if  specific  performance  were 
denied.  Neither  would  specific  performance  be  decreed  when 
the  defendant  can  do  the  thing  but  only  by  a  violation  of 
law ;  (j)  hence  a  vendor  will  not  be  ordered  to  make  sale  of  a 


such  act  or  event  have  not  occun-ed  or 
been  done,  the  defendant  (not  having  been 
in  fuuU  in  tiie  matter)  will  not  in  general 
be  compelled  to  perform  the  contract. 
Thus  if  vendor  and  vendee  have  stipulated 
that  the  price  shall  be  ascertained  by  arbi- 
tration, whether  by  a  particular  arbitrator 
or  by  arbitration  generally,  in  such  case  if 
the  arl)itration  do  not  proceed  as  agreed, 
and  the  price  is  not  ascertained  according 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  parties  have 
stipulated,  equity  has  no  right  to  make  a 
difiPerent  contract  from  that  which  the 
parties  have  entered  into,  and  ascertain  it 
for  them  in  some  ditierent  mode.  Lord 
Cranworth,  C,  Morgan  v.  Milman,  3  De  G. 
M.  &  G.  34,  35  ;  South  Wales  Kailway 
Co.  V.  AVythes,  31  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  226  ; 
5  De  G.  M.  &  Gord.  And  see  Milnes  v. 
Gerv,  14  Ves.  400;  Blundell  v.  Brettargh, 
17  Ves.  232;  Gourlay  v.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset,  19  id.  429.  Compare  Gregory 
V.  Mighell,  18  id.  328  ;  and  other  cases  of 
the  same  class  cited  ante,  p.  5.i3,  n.  (e).  In 
Morgan  v.  IMilman  there  was  an  agree- 
ment between  A  and  B,  that  B  should 
pay  A  for  certain  land  undertaken  to  be 
sold  under  a  power,  a  compensation  to  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  or  in  another  speci- 
fied mode  as  A  should  determine  ;  and  A 
having  died  without  apjjointing  an  arbi- 
ti-ator,  his  executor  filed  a  bill  against  the 
remainder-man  and  B,  for  a  conveyance 
of  the  land  to  B,  and  completion  of  the 
contract ;  and  upon  this  state  of  facts 
making  a  somewhat  different  case  from 
the  simple  one  of  vendor  and  vendee,  the 
Lord  CluinccUor  said :  "  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  only  ]ioint  remaining  in  doubt, 
namely,  the  amount  of  the  purcliase- 
money,  never  was  ascertained  by  either  of 
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the  modes  which  were  pointed  out.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  that  was  imma- 
terial ;  that  the  court  may  ascertain  it,  or 
that  some  otb.er  step  may  be  taken  differ- 
ent from  that  whicli  the  parties  stipulated 
as  tlie  mode  of  ascertaining  what  the 
amount  of  the  purchase-money  should  be. 
I  confess  that  upon  principle  as  well  as 
upon  authority,  the  court  cannot  here,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  take  upon  itself  to  do  that ; 
if  indeed  there  had  been  an  agreement 
that  the  price  should  be  that  which  was  to 
be  ascertained  by  a  fair  valuation,  then 
the  court  might  interfere."  See  the  judg- 
ment of  Wiqram,  V.  C,  Downs  v.  Collins, 
6  Hare,  .43.3,  437;  Frederick  r.  Coxwell,  3 
Yo.  &  Jer.  514.  Where  a  literal  per- 
formance is  impossible  or  would  not, 
owing  to  a  change  of  circumstances,  ac- 
complish the  object  of  the  agreement, 
equity  will  sometimes  give  relief  in  some 
other  manner  as  near  as  possible  to  tliat 
originally  stipulated  for.  Thomas'  Adm'rs 
V.  Vonkapfl's  Ex'rs,  6  Gill  &  Johns.  372. 
It  seems  that  in  the  absence  of  special  cir- 
cumstances a  party  cannot  be  let  oflf  from 
his  contract  to  purchase  one  estate  be- 
cause of  his  inability  to  complete  a  con- 
tract he  had  entered  into  with  the  vendor 
at  the  same  time  for  the  sale  of  another 
estate.  Croome  v.  Lediard,  2  Mv.  &  K. 
260. 

{h)  Ante,  Ch.  Hi.  Sect.  ii. 

(_/)  In  the  language  of  Lord  Redesdale, 
to  entitle  the  plaintifi^"  to  a  specific  per- 
formance he  must  sliow  that  in  seeking 
the  performance  he  does  not  call  upon  the 
other  party  to  do  an  act  which  lie  is  not 
lawfully  competent  to  do.  Harnett  v. 
Yeildin'g,  2  Sch.  &  Lef.  554;  Wood  v. 
Griffith,  1  Swanst.  55  ;  Sears  r.  City  of 
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thing  or  give  a  deed  of  land  when  he  has  no  legal  title,  (k)   But 
if  there  be   the  strictest   impossibility  that    the  party    hinnself 
should  do  the  thing,  —  as  if  he  be  dead,  —  but  there  are  those, 
who  could   do   it  and   should  as  his  representatives,  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  they  are  required  to  do  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  agreement  to  make  a  certain  disposition 
of  property  by  last  will,  is  one  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  not 
capable  of  a  specific  execution  —  not  in  the  party's  lifetime, 
because  any  testamentary  instrument  is  by  its  nature  revocable  ; 
and  after  his  death  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  make  his  last  will. 
Yet  it  has  been  held  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  equity  to 
do  what  is  equivalent  to  a  specific  performance  of  such  an 
agreement,  by  requiring  those  upon  whom  the  legal  title  has 
descended  to  convey  the  property  in  accordance  with  its 
terms.  (/)  And  the  court  will  not  allow  this  post  mortem  rem- 
edy to  be  defeated  by  any  devise,  or  conveyance  in  the  lifetime 
inconsistent  with  the  agreement,  unless  indeed  rights  of  pur- 
chasers deserving   of  protection  should  intervene,  (vw)     But  if 


33oston,  16  rick.  357.     A  trustee  will  not 

■be  compelled  to  commit  a  breach  of  trust. 

iBridger  v.  Rice,  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  74; 
White   V.    Cuddon,   8    CI.    &  Fin.  766; 

JVIortlock  V.  BuUer,  10  Ves.  292  ;  Bell- 
ringer  V.  Blagrave,  1  De  G.  &  Sm.  63. 
Ho  matter  how  fair  the  conduct  of  the 
other  jiarty  may  liave  been.     Ord  v.  Noel, 

.5  Madil.  438.  Unless  under  special  cir- 
cumstances a  party  will  not  be  compelled 
to  do  an  act  which  would  expose  him  to 

.a  forfeiture.  Peacock  v.  I'enson,  11 
Beav.  3.').'). 

(/c)  Maiden  v.  Fy.son,  9  Beav.  347.  In 
such  cases  the  rule  is  to  dismiss  the  bill, 
but  without  costs.     Id. 

(/)  Brinker  v.  Brinker,  7  Barr,  53  ;  Gib- 
son, C.  .1.,  McCiure  v.  McClure,  1  id.  378  ; 
li/M/trs,  J.,  Logan  v.  McGinnis,  12  Penn. 
32';  Mundorif  2'.  Kiihourn,  4  Maryl.  459, 
4G3.  And  sec  tlie  ciuses  in  the  next  note, 
and  Scully  w.  Scully,  >Sugd.  Law  Prop, 
in  Ilo.  L.  104.  A  contrary  doctrine  was 
declared  in  Stad'ord  r.  Bartholomew,  2 
Cart.  (Itid.)  153.  See  Harder  r.  Harder, 
2  Sandf.  Ch.  17;  Carlisle  /;.  Fleming,  1 
IJarring.  421.  It  has  been  held  that  a 
will  niad(;  in  pursuance;  of  the  agreement, 
may,  in  tlu!  event  of  its  failing  lo  opc^rato 
a.s  a  will,  serve  as  a  nienioiaiMliiiti  of  the 
agreement   within   the  statute  ol   frauds  ; 
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and  that  if  it  be  lost,  its  contents,  as  such 
memorandum,  may  be  proved  by  parol. 
Brinker  v.  Brinker,  7  Barr,  55.  See  Row- 
an's Appeal,  25  Penn.  294. 

(7«)  In  the  case  of  a  covenant,  (such  as 
appears  to  be  cpiite  usual  in  English  fam- 
ily settlements,)  that  the  covenantee  shall, 
at  the  death  of  the  covenantor,  receive  by 
his  will  a  certain  proportion  of  the  real  or 
personal  estate  (as  the  case  may  be)  of 
which  he  shall  die  seized  or  possessed  ;  it 
is  held  that  while  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
covenantor  by  conveyance  operating  in 
his  lifetime  to  dispose  of  his  whole  interest 
in  the  property  or  any  ])art  of  it,  he  can- 
not convey  it  away  in  violation  of  the 
agreement,  either  by  any  testamentary  act, 
or  any  act  which  though  not  testamentary 
in  form,  is  so  in  effect :  if  therefore  lie  make 
a  conveyance  in  which  he  retains  a  right 
of  control  over  the  ])roperty,  or  reserves 
to  himself  a  life-estate  (or  perhaps  even  a 
less  interest)  such  conveyance,  being  a 
fraud  u]ion  his  agreement,  may  be  set 
aside  and  the  estate  l)eing  then  subject  to 
the  covenant  will  he  decreed  to  j)ass  as  if 
the  covenant  were  specllically  executed. 
Portescue  v.  llennnh,  19  Ves.  ()7  ;  Logan 
V.  Wieiiholt,  7  Bligh,,  N.  S.  1;  Sugd. 
Law  Pro]),  in  House  of  Lords,  106;  Ran- 
dall 0.  Willis,  5  Ves.  262. 
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one  contracts  to  devise,  and  during  his  life  conveys  the  land 
away,  equity  sometimes  requires  his  representatives  to  make 
full  compensation.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that 
where  a  specific  performance  would  be  decreed  as  between  the 
original  parties  to  a  contract,  it  will  be  decreed  as  between  all 
who  claim  under  them,  unless  new  and  intervening  equities 
would  make  the  decree  operate  injustice  towards  these  par- 
ties, (n)  In  some  of  the  United  States  the  specific  performance 
of  a  contract  of  a  deceased  party  is  provided  for  by  statute. 
But  we  suppose  that  every  court  having  equity  powers  must  be 
able  to  do  this. 

An  impossibility  of  performing  the  contract,  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  an  impossibility  of  making  that  use  o5  the  consid- 
eration which  was  contemplated  at  the  time  the  contract  was 
made.  For  this  latter  impossibility  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
defence  against  a  prayer  for  specific  performance,  {nn) 

The  third  kind  of  impossibility  is  that  which  operates  through 
the  necessary  requirement  in  equity  of  a  fair  and  equal  mutual- 
ty.  (o)  If,  therefore,  the  plaintiff  ought  himself  to  do  something 
as  his  part  of  the  bargain  which  he  seeks  to  enforce,  which 
thing  he  cannot  do,  (p)  or  even  if  it  be  something  which  he  is 
bound  to  do,  but  has  not  done,  (q)   and  the  court  cannot  com- 

(n)  Ante,  sect.  1,  p.  517.  contingency  which  misht   have  rendered 

(71?))  Thus  a  railway  company  who  had  performance  by  the  cfefendant  impossible, 

contracted  to  purchase  certain  land  for  the  constitutes  no  objection  to  the  execution 

purposes  of  the  construction  of  a  branch  of  the  contract  if  the  contingency  did  not 

road,  were  held  not   to  be  excused  from  happen.     Dowell  v.  Dew,  1   Yo.  &  Coll. 

paying    the  agreed  price  by  reason   that  Ch.  .34.5,  .356. 

they  had  allowed  their  powers  to  take  and  {q)  Thus  whf-re  the  plaintiff' prayed  the 

nse  the  hum  to  lapse  and  expire  by  par-  specific  execution  of  an  agreement  for  a 

lianientary  limitation.     Ilawkes  ?■.  East-  lease   entered   into    a   long  time   before, 

ern  Ry.  Co.,  1  De  G.  M.  &  G.  737,  per  under  which  agreement  he  had  entered 

Lord  St.  Leonards,  C,  affirming  decision  into  possession,  and  made  expensive  im- 

of  Knight  Bruce,  V.  C,  3  De  G.  &  S.  743.  provements.  Sir  George  Turner,  V.  C,  re- 

(o)  it  is  a  corollary  of  the  principle  of  fused  to  decree  a  lease,  on  the  ground  that 

mutuality,  that  what  was  agreed  to   be  some  of  the  covenants  which    it  would 

done   on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  should  contain  had  already  been  broken  by  the 

distinctly  apj)ear.     Wingate  i\  Dail,  2  Har.  plaintiff,  so  that  had  the  lease  been  in  ex- 

&  Johns.  76;  Morgan  ?;.  Rainsford,  8  Jr.  istence  according  to  the  agreement    the 

Eq.  299.  lessor  would  have  had  a  right  to  re-enter. 

(  p)  "  It  would  be  quite  new,"  said  Sir  Gregory  v.  Wilson,  10  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  133, 

TT7///rtm  G'm«^,  "  foi-  a  court  of  equity  to  16  Jur.    304.       The   court   in    requiring 

enforce  performance  on  one  side  without  something  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  the 

examining' whether  there  be  a  capacity  to  plaintiff  as  a. condition  ])recc(lcnt   to  his 

perform  on  the  other."     Eildcs  v.  Hooker,  obtaining  the  relief  prayed,  will  sometimes 

2  Mer.  428.     But  the  fact  that  when  the  go  beyond  the  letter  of  the  contract,  and 

agi'eement  was  made,  it  was  subject  to  a  impose  something  which    tiie   defendant 
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pel  him  to  do  it,  equity  will  not  decree  specific  performance 
against  the  other  party,  (r)  Thus  if  an  infant  bring  a  suit  for 
specific  performance,  it  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  denying 
it  that  there  is  something  for  him  to  do,  which  he  does  not  offer 
and  which  the  court  cannot  compel  him  to  do.  (5)  But  if  the 
infant  after  coming  of  age  files  a  bill  to  obtain  performance  of 
the  contract,  he  thereby  becomes  bound  by  the  contract,  and 
the  want  of  mutuality  is  cured,  (ss)  So,  if  he  in  any  other 
manner  affirm  the  contract  at  majority,  it  becomes  mutual,  (st) 
In  one  case  the  court  refused  to  restrain  a  defendant  from  pur- 
chasing a  certain  commodity  where  he  would,  although  he  had 
agreed  to  purchase  it  only  of  the  plaintiff  who  sought  to  com- 
pel him  to  do  so  ;  and  the  ground  of  the  refusal  was  that  the 
court  could  not  compel  the  plaintiff  to  supply  the  defendant 
with  as  much  of  that  commodity  as  he  might  want,  (t) 

A  probable  disability  of  the  plaintiff,  although  he  is  not  yet 
chargeable  with  any  default,  may  be  ground  for  a  court  of 
equity  to  refuse  to  interpose.  Thus,  if  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract require  the  plaintiff  to  pay  money  at  a  future  time,  his 
insolvency  may  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  compel  the  other 
party  to  perform  his  agreement,  (u)  And  it  has  been  held  that 
the  insolvency  of  an  intended  lessee  is  a  weighty  objection  to 
granting  him  a  decree  for  a  lease,  (v) 

» 
oouUl  not  have  demanded  had  he  been  the     specific  performance.     Lord  r.  Stephens, 
party  applying:  for  the  interposition  of  the     1  Yo.  &  Coll.  Ex.  222  ;  1  Toubl.  Eq.  B. 
court.     See  Moxhay  i\  Inderwick,  1  De     I.  eh.  V.  \  8,  note  (7). 
G.  &  S.  708.     An  understanding  of  the         [s)  Flight   i'.    Bolland,    4    Russ.    298 ; 
parties  collateral  to  a  written  contract  be-     Hargrave  v.  Hargrave,  12  Beav.  411. 
tween  them  and  not  intended  to  form  a         (s.s)  Millikeii  v.  Millikcn,  8%r.  Eq.  \9. 
part  of  it,  cannot  occasion  a  denial  of  a    And  see  Flight  v.  Bolland,  4  lluss.  298. 
specific  peiformance  of  the  contract;  l)ut         (nt)  See  Millikcn  v.  Millikeu,  8  Jr.  Eq. 
it  may  have  the  efi'ect  to  induce  the  court    27,  28. 

not  to  decree  a  specific  performance  with-  (t)  Hills  v.  Croll,2  Phill.  60.  There  is 
out  taking  care  that  the  defendant  should  a  more  full  re])ort  of  the  judgment  of 
iiav(;  the  licncfit  of  such  undcrstaiuling.  the  Lord  Ciianccllor,  (J.ijiid/iiirst,)  in  a 
London  and  Birmiiighain  Railway  Co.  v.  note  in  1  iJo  (i.  M.  &  Cord.  027.  This 
Winter,  Cr.  &  Bh.  .57,  61.  And  see  ante,  case  which  had  had  a  great  deal  of  doubt 
sect.  .5,  p.  54.').  thrown  iq)on   it  previously,  was  recently 

(r)  Hut  if  the  thing  to  be  done  by  the  referred  to  with  approval  by  Lord  St. 
plaiutilf  did  not  enter  very  materially  into  Lfommls,  C,  Luniley  v.  Wagner,  1  De 
the  consideration  of  the  agrecniciit,  and     G.  M.  &  (Jord.  627. 

(he  .di'fcndant   at   the,   time  coutciiipiatcd         (»)  Franklin    v.    Lord    Brownlow,    14 
the  possihilily  of  a  failiircon  the  jilainliU's     Ves.   .5.56;  \jw([  Lan<idale,  M.  R.,  Neale 
part  in  that  respect,  and  made  provision  for     v.  Mackenzie,  Keen,  484.     And  see  Bra- 
tlic  I'asc  in  the  contract  ilsclf,  it  will  be  no     shier  v.  Grat/.,  6  Wheat.  .539. 
obstacii-    to    tiic  granting    of  a  decree  of         ('•)  Buckland  c.  Jlall,  8  Ves.  92.     The 
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If  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  a  servant  is  such  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  court  to  enforce  by  its  decree  his  faithful  and 
proper  discharge  of  them,  it  is  not  competent  to  him  on  his 
part,  to  compel  the  employer  to  permit  him  to  perform  those 
services,  (iv)  There  are  many  other  cases  where  the  principle 
that  equity  requires  mutuality,  has  received  illustration  ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  invoked  sometimes,  when  a  more  legitimate 
ground  of  decision  might  have  been  found  in  some  of  those 
more  general  doctrines  determining  the  specific  enforcement  of 
contracts  which  have  been  treated  of  in  previous  portions  of 
this  chapter.  We  have  placed  in  the  note  below  a  full  exami- 
nation of  the  cases  on  this  difficult  subject,  [x) 


insolvency  of  the  plaintiff"  lias  been  held  to 
be  a  ground  for  refusing  a  decree  for  a 
lease,  although  his  discharge  was  granted 
as  long  before  as  six  or  seven  years,  but* 
subsequently  to  the  agreement.  Price  v. 
Assheton,  1  Yo.  &  Coll.  Ex.  444,  per 
Aldcrson,  B.  Compare  the  same  case  at 
an  earlier  stage,  before  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
C.  B.  1  Yo.  &  Coll.  91,  93.  While  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  party  slionld  have 
taken  the  benefit  of  tlie  Insolvent  Laws, 
or  that  he  sliould  have  given  up  all  his 
property  to  his  'c»cditors  ;  there  must  yet 
be  satisfactory  proof  of  general  insolvency, 
and  a  pi-evious  default  in  a  particular 
instance  is  not  enough.  Neale  v.  Mac- 
kenzie, 1  Keen,  474. 

{w)  Pickering  v.  The  Bishop  of  Ely,  2 
Yo.  &  Coll.  C.  C.  267. 

(x)  The  meaning  of  the  rule  of  equity 
requiring  that  contracts  must  be  mutual, 
is  not  very  clear ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  make 
a  satisfactory  classification  of  the  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  announced  as  the  ground 
of  decision.  By  mutuality  seems  some- 
times to  be  intended  mutuality  oi  remedy  ; 
in  other  cases,  mutuality  of  agreement; 
but  in  neither  sense  is  the  rule  of  univer- 
sal ai)plication.  1.  A  difference  in  the 
remedy,  or  power  of  enforcing  the  con- 
tract, may  exist  in  several  cases.  One 
party's  conduct  may  be  such  as  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  riglit  which  tlie  otiier 
possesses  of  applying  for  tlie  inteqiosition 
of  the  court.  South-Eastcrn  Railway 
Co.  V.  Knott,  1.7  Eng.  Law  and  Eq.  55,5, 
10  Hare,  122.  And  thougli  no  moral 
imputation  rest  on  him,  the  defendant 
cannot  set  up  the  existence  of  an  impedi- 
ment of  his  own  creation  to  his  enforce- 


ment or  enjoyment  of  the  part  of  tlie  con- 
tract beneficial  to  himself;  in  such  a  case, 
it  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  him  that  the  con- 
ti'act  was  mutual  when  it  was  made,  and 
if  it  has  since  become  otherwise,  it  is  his 
own  fault.  Lord  St.  Leonards,  C.,  1  Do 
G.  M.  &  G.  755.  So  a  subsecpient  ine- 
quality of  obligation  occasioned  by  the 
act  of  God,  is  not  of  itself  a  valid  ground 
of  objection.  Stapilton  v.  Stapilton,  1 
Atk.  10.  Another  instance  appears  in 
the  doctrine,  denied  it  seems  by  Lord 
liedesdale,  Lawenson  r.  Butler,  1  Sch.  & 
Lef.  13,  but  now  perfectly  established, 
tliat  a  purchaser  may  compel  a  convey- 
ance, although  the  vendor  could  not  have 
enforced  specific  performance  because  of 
some  infirmity  in  the  title.  Sutherland  v. 
Briggs,  1  Hare,  34.  Ante,  sect.  6,  p.  556. 
And  in  cases  within  the  statute  of  frauds, 
it  is  now  clear,  (altiiough  a  contrary 
opinion  upon  this  point  also  was  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  liedesdale,  1  Sch.  &  Lef. 
20,)  that  the  circumstance  that  the  defend- 
ant only  signed  the  agreement,  so  that  he 
could  not  have  compelled  the  plaintiff'  to 
perform  it,  constitutes  no  good  ground  of 
objection  to  tlie  plaintiff" 's  suit.  Back- 
house V.  Mohun,  3  Swanst.  434,  n.  ;  ^tou 
V.  Slade,  7  Ves.  275  ;  Western  v.  EiScll, 
3  Ves.  &Bea.  192  ;  Ormond  v.  Anderson, 
2  Ball  &  Beat.  370;  Field  v.  Bolaud, 
1  Dru.  &  Walsh,  49  ;  Clason  v.  Bailey, 
14  Johns.  489.  From  an  absolute  agree- 
ment signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged, 
must  be  distinguished  a  writing  which, 
though  signed  l)y  one  ])arty  and  bearing 
the  form  of  an  agreement,  is  really  a 
mere  jiroposal  ;  such  a  writing  is  turned 
into  an  agreement,  and  can  l»|fceuforced 
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It  may  happen  that  the   plaintiff  has   performed  a  material 
part  of  what  he  was  bound  by  the  agreement  to  do,  and  is  pre- 


in  equity  by  the  other  party  upon  his 
acceptance  of  it  by  writing.  Palmer  v. 
Scott,  1  Russ.  &  My.  394  ;  or  such  ac- 
ceptance may  be  evidenced  and  made 
effectual  by  the  plaintiff's  acts  of  part 
performance.  Dowell  v.  Dew,  1  Yo.  & 
Coll.  C.  C.  345.  See  Norton  v.  Mascall, 
2  Vcrn.  24,  1  Eq.  Cas.  Ab.  51.  Whether 
the  plaintiff's  filing  a  bill  for  a  specific 
performance  is  a  sufficient  assent  to  i-e- 
move  the  olijection  of  a  want  of  mutuality 
when  it  would  otherwise  exist,  is  not  per- 
fectly free  from  doubt.  A  trader  exe-  ■ 
cuted  an  assignment  to  trustees  in  trust  to 
sell,  and  the  trustees  made  a  sale  to  the 
defendant ;  the  assignment  being  an  act 
of  bankruptcy,  the  assignees  of  the  bank- 
rupt might  have  avoided  the  subsequent 
sale ;  but  it  was  held  that  by  filing  a  bill 
against  the  defendant  to  enforce  specific 
performance,  they  made  the  contract  their 
own,  and  were  entitled  to  have  it  specifi- 
cally executed.  Goodwin  v.  Lightbody, 
Dan.  153.  So  if  a  contract  be  modified 
l)y  the  defendant,  and  the  plaintiff  bring  a 
suit  to  ol)tain  specific  performance  of  it 
with  the  modification,  the  filing  of  the  bill 
is,  it  seems,  a  sutticient  assent  by  the 
plaintiff  to  the  modified  contract.  Lord 
Plunht,  C,  Field  v.  Borland,  1  Dr.  & 
Walsh,  46.  See  also,  Milliken  v.  Milli- 
ken,  8  Jr.  Eq.  16,  cited,  infra;  Martin 
V.  Mitchell,  2  Jac.  &  Walk."  426.  Agar 
V.  Biden,  2  Law  Jour.  (N.  S.)  ch.  3.  JBut 
see  Gaskarth  v.  Lord  Lowther,  12  Ves. 
114.  It  has  been  intimated  that  if  hus- 
band and  wife  seized  in  fee  in  the  wife's 
right  contract  to  sell,  they  may  i\y  bill  in 
Cfiuity  enforce  a  performance  of  the  con- 
tract against  the  purchaser,  although  he 
could  not  in  like  manner  have  C()in])('lled 
a  conveyance  of  the  laud.  Kniijlit  lirncp, 
V.  C,  Salislmry  r.  Hatcher,  2  Yo.  &  Col. 
C.  C.  62.  The  |)rincii)al  instances  of  the 
denial  at  this  day  of  relief  in  equity  to  one 
part^  i)i'('ause  a  corrcsijondiiig  remedy 
wonln  not  be  open  to  the  other,  are  those 
mcntioncf!  in  llic  text ;  namely,  where  the 
Iilaintiir  is  insolvent,  or  an  infant,  or  a 
servant  enifiloycd  to  perform  services  of 
trust ;  to  wliicli  is  to  be  added,  according 
to  a  doctrine  recently  established,  the 
case  wiierc  the  contract  contains  an  agree- 
ment on  tli(^  ))laiiitiir's  part  to  give  at  a 
time  fiitiu'c,  with  re,s|)ect  to  the  suit  in 
court,  some  yet  nnascerliiined  thing,  or  to 
)»erform  ;i||tries  of  acts  that   must  neces- 
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sarily  extend  over  a  future  period ;  the 
execution  of  which  agreement  therefore 
the  court  cannot  by  a  present  decree  in- 
sure to  the  defendant.  Gervais  v.  Ed- 
wards, 2  Dr.  &  War.  80 ;  Hills  v.  CroU, 
1  Coop.  Cas.  temp.  Cott.  85.  Lord  St. 
Leonards,  C,  1  De  G.  M.  &  G.  627. 
But  see  Ball  v.  Coggs,  1  Bro.  P.  C.  296. 
2.  From  the  class  of  cases  presenting  the 
question  of  a  want  of  mutuality  in  the 
agreement  itself,  it  is  difficult  to  extract  any 
clear  principle.  It  would  be  convenient 
if  it  could  be  laid  down  tliat  where  an  un- 
dertaking on  the  plaintifl''s  part  is  requi- 
site to  constitute  a  consideration  for  the 
defendant's  agreement,  such  undertaking 
must  exist  as  a  component  part  of  the 
contract ;  and  that  where  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  a  sufficient  equitable  con- 
sideration for  the  defendant's  agreement, 
independentof  something  which  the  plain- 
tiff by  the  terms  of  the  contract  may  at 
his  election  do,  but  is  not  bound  to  do, 
there  the  defendant  may  be  compelled  to 
perfoi-m  notwithstanding  the  plaintiff's 
freedom  with  respect  to  such  further  acts 
on  his  side.  And  this  distinction  finds 
considerable  support  in  authority.  It 
resolves  the  question  of  mutuality  into 
the  broader  one  of  consideration,  and 
hence  brings  up  the  diflSculty,  that  the 
courts  have  so  fre<iuently  treated  the  ob- 
jection of  want  of  mutuality  as  distinct 
from  that  of  want  of  consideration.  This 
difficulty  is,  however,  in  some  measure 
removed  by  noticing  that  there  may  be  a 
defect  in  the  consideration,  either  because 
there  is  no  valid  promise  on  the  plaintiff's 
part,  or  because  tliat  which  is  jn-omised 
is  a  thing  of  no  value  ;  now  the  latter 
form  of  defect  is  what  is  called  in  the 
cases  alluded  to,  a  want  of  consideration, 
while  the  foi-nier,  though  to  say  the  least, 
(piite  as  much  a  want  of  consideration  is 
described  by  the  phrase,  "  want  of  mutual- 
ity." It  will  be  useful  to  observe  the  cir- 
cumstiinccs  which  ha\c  been  held  to  con- 
slilule  a  want  of  mutuality.  An  agree- 
ment that  the  ]>lMintiff  should  have  a  cer- 
tain estate  for  l,50t)/.  less  than  any  other 
purchaser  would  give  for  it,  was  held  ob- 
jectionable on  this  ground  ;  inasmuch  as 
the  plaintiff  was  not  bound  to  take  it  at 
any  ]irice.  Bromley  v.  .Jcfferies,  2  Vem. 
415.  The  i)Iiiintiif,  an  attorney,  had 
])romise(l  to  give  up  his  business  to  the 
defendant,  who  agreed  to  pay  him  a  sum 
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vented  from  doing  the  v^hole  by  an  impossibility  in  no  way  Ins 
fault.     If  he  now   seeks  specific  performance  from   the   other 


of  money  therefor;  and  Sir  William 
Grant,  M.  11.,  refused  a  decree  for  the 
payment  of  the  money,  on  the  ground 
that  the  court  liad  no  means  of  compel- 
ling the  plaintiff  to  perform  his  ))art  of  the 
agreement,  or  of  i)utting  the  defendant  in 
possession  of  the  business.  Bozon  v. 
Farlow,  1  Mer.  4.'j9.  An  agreement  hav- 
ing been  entered  into  between  A,  and 
anotlier  for  the  ])urchase  by  the  latter  of 
certain  land  of  which  A  was  only  tenant 
for  life,  A's  son,  in  whom  the  title  was, 
filed  a  bill  against  the  purchaser  to  com- 
pel a  completion  of  tlic  purchase  ;  it  was 
objected  that  the  bill  would  not  lie,  be- 
cause, the  plaintitf  not  being  bound  by  his 
father's  agreement,  the  remedy  was  not 
mutual,  and  it  was  so  held.  Armiger  v. 
Clarke,  Bunb.  111.  But  there  was  there 
no  contract  at  all  between  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant.  The  defendant,  by  an 
agreement  under  seal  demised  land  to  the 
plaintiff"  without  rent  or  other  expressed 
consideration,  and  covenanted  to  make 
a  conveyance  to  the  jilaintiff  in  fee 
upon  payment  by  him  of  a  certain  sum 
per  acre ;  a  decree  for  a  specific  perform- 
ance of  the  agreement  to  convey  was  re- 
fused. Boucher  v.  Vanbuskirk,  2  A.  K. 
Marsh.  345 ;  Geiger  v.  Green,  4  Gill, 
472,  was  the  case  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  owner  of  certain  land  and  the 
plaintiff,  by  which  the  latter  was  granted 
the  privilege  of  getting  ore  from  the  land, 
paying  therefor  25  cents  per  ton  ;  after 
some  ore  had  been  dug  under  the  agree- 
ment, the  plaintitf  being  interrupted  by 
the  defendant,  prayed  an  injunction  and 
a  decree  for  a  specific  performance  ;  but  it 
was  refused.  Tyson  v.  Watts,  1  Md.  Ch. 
Dec.  13,  was  also  a  mining  contract,  similar 
in  its  general  features,  but  differing  in  re- 
citing a  consideration  of  oue  dollar  paid 
by  the  plaintiff  and  obliging  him  to  com- 
mence proper  explorations  on  or  before  a 
certain  day ;  it  was  held  to  want  mutual- 
ity. On  the  other  hand,  Stansbury  v. 
Fringer,  11  Gill  &  Johns.  149,  strongly 
supports  the  distinction  which  has  been 
suggested.  There  it  was  agreed  between 
A  and  B,  that  A  should  hold  certain  land 
of  B  for  a  term  gf  years,  paying  taxes, 
and  making  certain  improvements ;  and 
it  was  further  agreed  that  A  miglit  at  any 
time  during  tlic  term  at  his  pleasure  be- 
come the  purchaser  of  the  land  at  a  stipu- 
lated price ;  and  A  having  tendered  the 


price,  filed  a  bill  to  com[iel  B  to  make  a 
conveyance ;  it  was  olijectcd  that  the  con- 
tract was  not  nmlual,  because  tlicrc  was 
no  obligation  to  jiurcliase  u])on  the  ])!ain- 
tifi";  but  the  court  held  tliat  by  occui)ying 
the  land,  ))aying  taxes,  and  making  the 
stipulated  improvements,  ho  liad  given 
the  consideration  for  his  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing the  land,  and  a  sjiecific  perform- 
ance was  decreed.  And  see  Hackett  v. 
McNamara,  LI.  &  Gl.  temp.  Plunket, 
283  ;  Ball  v.  Coggs,  1  Bro.  P.  C.  296. 
Compare  Boucher  v.  Vanbuskirk,  supra. 
The  owner  of  a  certain  parcel  of  land  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  under  seal  with  a 
Railroad  Company  by  which  lie  granted 
them  the  privilege  of  running  tlicir  road 
through  his  lands  upon  payment  of  a 
certain  compensation  fortlie  soil  apjjropri- 
ated  and  the  damages  occasioned  ;  on  a  bill 
filed  by  the  company  for  a  specific  jjcr- 
formance,  it  was  contended  that  tlie  con- 
tract wanted  mutuality  inasmucli  as  the 
plaintiffs  were  under  no  obligation  on  their 
part  to  take  the  land  or  pay  the  price ; 
but  the  objection  was  not  sustained. 
Western  Railroad  v.  Babcock,  6  Met. 
346.  (And  see  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road r.  Balicock,  3  Cush.  228;  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  v.  Bartlett,  id.  224.) 
From  a  portion  of  the  opinion  of  Sliaiv, 
C.  J.  (6  Met.  353,  &c.),  it  miglit  be  in- 
ferred that  it  was  held  tliat  a  positive 
agreement  on  the  plaintiff's  part  to  act 
under  the  contract  is  not  necessary,  where 
in  the  event  of  his  acting  under  it,  there 
will  be  a  certain  obligation  upon  him  to 
pay  a  consideration ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  license  to  act  is  sufficiently  supported 
by  the  promise  to  pay  for  using  the  li- 
cense, in  case  he  does  use  it ;  but  much 
consideration  was  placed  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  plaintiffs  iis  a  pul)lic  com- 
pany instituted  to  make  a  great  public 
work,  and  upon  the  fact  that  acting  on 
the  agreement  with  the  defendant,  they 
had  gone  to  fix  a  particular  location  for 
their  road,  and  consecpiently  were  now 
compelled  to  take  the  defendant's  land, 
whatever  price  should  be  exacted.  Tlie 
circumstance  that  a  substantial  consider- 
ation did  not  need  to  be  shown  at  law, 
the  contract  being  under  seal,  was  also 
adverted  to.  The  doctrine  of  the  com- 
mon law,  that  inuiuality  is  only  necessary 
in  a  contract  where  the  want  of  mutuality 
would  leave  one  party  without  a  valid  or 
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party,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  whole  on  that 
side  in  return  for  the  part  which  he  has  done.  But  if  we  sup- 
pose that  what  the  defendant  has  to  do  is  equally  divisible,  and 
that  a  part  of  his  obligation  may  be  set  off  justly  and  accurately, 
as  in  proportion  to  the  part  done  by  the  plaintiff,  will  the 
court  decree  so  much  ?  Here  a  question  comes  up  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  entirety  of  contract  at  law.  A  distinction  of 
this  kind  has  been  taken,  and  seems  to  rest  on  sufficient  foun- 
dation ;  if  the  plaintiff  is  none  the  worse  for  what  he  has  done 

—  or  to  use  a  phrase  which  has  been  applied  to  such  a  case,  is 
in  statu  quo,  and  will  not  therefore  be  damaged  if  nothing  be 
done  by  the  defendant,  he  can  claim  nothing  of  the  defendant, 
because  he,  the  plaintiff,  has  not  done  all  he  was  bound  to  do. 
But  if  the  plaintiff  has  in  good  faith  done  all  that  he  could  do, 
and  if  the  defendant  do  nothing  of  what  he  undertook,  or  make 
no  compensation  or  repay  no  money,  and  something  of  this 
kind  can  be  decreed  and  done,  and  the  defendant  will  gain,  and 
the  plaintiff  sustain  damage  if  it  be  not  done,  in  such  case  the 
plaintiff  would  have  a  decree,  (y)  The  question  of  compensa- 
tion we  have  already  considered,  (z) 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  thing  is  prayed  for  which  is 
impossible  now,  but  will  be  possible  at  a  future  time ;  as  if 
there  be  an  incapacity  from  age  which  time  will  remove ;  or 
from  incompleteness  of  interest  or  estate  which  certain  or  even 
probable  events  will  cure ;  in  such  cases  equity  may  not  refuse 
absolutely  to   do  what  is  requested,  but  may  delay  the  decree 

availaltle  consideration  for  his   promise,  to  be  used   as  authorities  for  a   specific 

{Tiixldl,  C.  J.,  Arnold  v.  Mayor  of  Poole,  performance  under  like  circumstances, — 

4  M.  &  G.  890,)  seems  to  express  all  the  such  as  Dietrichsen  v.  Cabburn,  2  Phill. 

mutuality  in  the  ar/rc«««(i  of  the  parties —  52.     See  the  observation  of  Lord  C'otten- 

as  diKtin(,niished  from  reciprocity  of  r«?(ef/y  hnm,    C,    in    the    report    in    10   Jurist. 

—  tluit  cfjuity  requires  as  a  necessary  See  also,  Lumley  v.  Wagner,  1  Do  G. 
condition  to  a  sijecific  performance.     At  M.  &  G.  004. 

the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind         (»/)  But  the  court  will  not  grant  specific 

that  aitiioiigh  no  legal  invalidity  infects  performance  of  the  agreement  «•///«  «  vari- 

the  contract,  the  enforcement  of  it  in  ecjuity  (ttion.     In  the  language  of  Lord  Lnnqdale, 

is   a  matter  of  Juflicial    discretion;    and  M.  R.,  Nurso  ?'.  Seymour,  13  Be.iv.  269  ; 

notwithstanding  there  is  no  want  of  mu-  Eng.  Law  and  Eq.      "  If  on   may   have 

tualify,  the  court  will  not  act,  if  u[ton  all  an   agreement  sjiecifically  peiformed,  but 

the    circumstances   of  the    case,    there    is  you  cainujt  have  it  ijiaisi  sjiecifieally  per- 

danger  that  its  imei-position  would  not  bo  formed,  or  sj)ecifically  performed  with  a 

cqnitable.     Sec  jiulgmentof  A';(/y//^  Bruce,  variation." 
V.  C.,  2  Yo.  &  Coll.  C.  C.  04.  ■  There  is         {z)  Section  G,  p.  556,  et  seq. 
ft  class  of  injunction  caseti  wiiich   are  not 
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until  the  obstacles  to  the  performance  are  removed,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  make  any  necessary  provisions  by  a  temporary  de- 
cree, (a) 

A  court  of  chancery  has  no  power  to  enforce  specific  perform- 
ance against  a  feme  covert,  in  personam;  yet,  if  she  has  sepa- 
rate property  within  its  jurisdiction,  that  may  be  made  to  an- 
swer for  her  contract ;  but  in  all  cases,  the  court  must  proceed 
in  rem,  against  the  property,  [h)  For  ^l  feme  covert  is  not  com- 
petent to  enter  into  contracts,  so  as  to  give  a  personal  remedy 
against  her;  and  although  she  may  become  entitled  to  property 
for  her  separate  use,  she  is  no  more  capable  of  contracting  than 
before;  a  personal  contract  would  be  within  the  incapacity  un- 
der which  a/eme  covert  labors,  though  she  may  pledge  her  sepa- 
rate property,  and  make  it  answerable  for  her  engagements,  (c) 

There  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  England  whether 
specific  performance  should  be  decreed  when  a  husband  cove- 
nant*? that  his  wife  shall  do  or  permit  some  act  which  will  con- 
vey away  her  estate  or  bar  her  right.  A  Master  of  the  Rolls  [d) 
said  in  1733,  "there  are  a  hundred  precedents  for  it."  But  the 
course  of  adjudication  was  certainly  not  uniform.  Lord  Coiv- 
per  strongly  objected  to  it,  [e)  and  Lord  Eldon,  whose  conserv- 
atism led  him  to  obey  the  precedents,  declared  that  if  it  were 
a  '■'' res  Integra,^'' he  should  hesitate,  and  stated  the  objections  to 
the  doctrine,  or  rather  practice,  clearly  and  forcibly.  (/)  We 
believe  that  the  question  has  seldom  come  before  the  equity 
courts  of  this  country.     But  we   should  think  the  objections  to 


(a)  See  Clay  v.  EufFord,  19  Eng.  Law  Frankum,  2  De  G.  &  S.  561.'   And  see 

&  Eq.  360,  and  5  De  G.  &  Sm.  Stead  v.  Nelson,  2  Beav.  245.     As  to  the 

[h]  Avlctt  r.  Ashton,  1  Myl.  &  Ci".  105  ;  enforcement  of  a  contract  with  a  maiTied 

Francis  r.  Wigzell,  1   Madd.  258;  Mai*-  woman,  for  the  purchase  of  her  separate 

tin  r.  Dwellv,  6  Wend.  9 ;  Ivnowles  v.  property,  see  Harris  v.  Mott,    14  Beav. 

McCamlv,  id  Paige,  342.     And  see  Mar-  169. 

tin  I'.  Mitchell,  2  Jac.  &  W.  424 ;  Berry  (d)  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  in  Hall  v.  Hardv, 

V.  Cox,  8  Gill,  466.  3  P.  Wms.  189. 

(c)  Lord  Cottenham,  (when  Master  of  (e)  4  Viu.  Ab.  Baron  «Sc  Feme,  (H.  b.) 
the  Rolls,)  1  My.  &  Cr.  Ill,  112  ;  Fran-  pi.  4,  Ortread  v.  Round, 
cis  V.  Wigzcll,  nb.  sup.  Where  a  married  (/)  Emery  v.  Wase,  8  Vcs.  514.  Mar- 
woman,  having  separate  projterty,  and  tin  v.  Mitchell,  2  Jac.  &  W.  425,  426. 
living  apart  from  her  husband,  entered  into  See  opinion  of  Alexander,  C.  B.,  Frederick 
an  agreement  to  take  a  lease,  it  was  held  v.  Coxwell,  3  Yo.  &  Jer.  517.  But  sec  the 
that  she  was  hound  by  the  contract  to  the  judgment  of  Wigram,  V.  C,  Downs  r. 
extent  of  her  separate  property,  and  might  Collins,  6  Hare,  437. 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  rent.     Gaston  v. 
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a  decree  of  specific  performance  in  such  a  case  are  so  obvious 
and  powerful,  that  no  court  would  grant  it  unless  very  peculiar 
circumstances  lessened  the  force  of  these  objections.  A  decree 
may  issue  in  such  a  case  against  the  husband,  perhaps  requiring 
him  to  do  what  he  can,  with  an  allowance  indemnity  or  secu- 
rity for  what  he  cannot  do ;  and  this  has  been  done,  (g-) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  equity  will  not  enforce  a 
contract  tainted  with  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  party  applicant,  {h) 
Here  equity  can  hardly  be  said  to  follow  the  law,  because  it 
goes  further.  For  it  requires  perfect  good  faith,  and  will  refuse 
specific  performance  of  a  contract  if  it  were  obtained  by  means 
of  misrepresentation  or  indirection  which  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  avoid  the  contract  at  law.  (i)     As  if  the  plaintiff  had 


(g)  Where  a  vendor's  wife  refused  to 
release  her  dower,  he  was  decreed  to  convey 
his  own  interest,  with  an  indemnity  against 
the  chiim  of  dower.  Williamson,  C,  Paul 
V.  Young,  New  Jersey,  1855,  4  Amer. 
Law  Reg.  412. 

(/()  If  a  vendor  before  the  sale  make  a 
representation  calculated  to  induce  the 
purchaser  to  overvalue  the  property,  which 
representation  is  untrue  and  known  by  him 
to  be  untrue,  he  cannot  enforce  specific 
performance  of  that  contract  of  sale  al- 
tliougli  he  had  no  fraudulent  intent  in  the 
representation ;  for  he  who  seeks  specific 
performance  ought  to  be  optimae  ^fidei. 
Price  V.  Macaulay,  2  De  G.  M.  &  G.  339, 
19  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  1G2.  But  it  seems  that 
the  fact  of  the  plaintiff's  having  during  the 
treaty  which  led  to  tlie  contract  made  false 
re])rescntations  concerniug  the  subject- 
matter  will  not  i)reclude  him  from  a 
specific  pcrfonnancc,  if  it  appear  tliat  the 
(Icl'didaiit  was  not  at  all  misled  liy  sucli 
misrepresentations.  CIa])ham  v.  Whillito, 
7  Jieav.  14G  ;  Vigers  v.  Pike,  8  CI.  &  Pin. 
5G2.  And  see  Jennings  v.  IJronghton,  5 
De  G.  M.  &  Cj.  126.  Yet  in  order  to  en- 
able a  vendor  to  avail  himself  of  tiiat  reply, 
lie  must  sh(jw  clearly  thiit  the  jiurchascr 
kucwljiat  to  lie  untrue  wliicii  was  re])resent- 
edtobini  as  true;  for  no  man  can  be  heard 
to  say  lliat  he  is  to  be  assumed  not  to  have 
Bpoken  tlic  trutli.  /\iii<//il  Jinicc,  L.  J.,  2 
De  (i.  M.  &  G.  34G.  Wlicre  the  vendor 
employed  a  iiull'cr  to  bid  at  a  sale  adver- 
tised to  be  "  witliout  reserve,"  a  S|)eeifie 
perliiruianee  was  refused  liim.  Meadows 
y.  Tamier,  5  Marld..'M.  Sec 'riioriictt  r. 
Ilaincs,  15  M.  i*t  W.  :iT2,prr  J'arb',  B.  An 

[  .0G6  ] 


industrious  concealment  of  a  circumstance 
affecting  the  value  of  the  property  was 
held  to  be  a  ground  for  refusing  a. specific 
performance.  Shirley  v.  StrattonJ  1  Bro. 
Ch.  440.  To  defeat  an  application  for 
a  specific  jjerformance  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  plaintiff  should  have  known  the 
rejn-esentation  to  be  untnie,  when  he  made 
it,  if  it  is  false  in  point  of  fact.  Best  v. 
Stow,  2  Sandf.  Ch.  298.  As  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  an  agent  of  one  of  the  parties, 
see  Alvanley  i\  Kinnaird,  2  M.  &  G.  6. 

(/)  A  misrepresentation,  whether  wilful 
or  not,  deprives  the  party  of  all  title  to  a 
specific  performance  in  equity ;  the  con- 
tract is  vitiated  in  toto  and  it  is  not  com- 
petent to  the  plaintiff,  after  exonerating 
the  defendant  from  that  part  which  is  af- 
fected by  the  misrepresentation  to  olitain 
the  specific  execution  of  the  residue. 
Clermont  v.  Tasburgh,  1  Jac.  &  Walk. 
112;  Cadman  v.  Horner,  18  Vcs.  10.  Sec 
also,  l)rvsdale?\  Mace,  5  De  G.  M.  &  G. 
103;  Gin-icy  v.  Hiteshue,  5  Gill,  223; 
Best  V.  Stow,  2  Sandf.  Ch.  298  ;  l*owers 
V.  Hale,  5  Post.  145.  And  although  there 
lie  no  want  of  good  faith  on  the  idaintitTs 
))art,  yet  if  the  defendant  ])laced  a  different 
and  erroneous  cdnstruction  ujjon  the  con- 
tract, and  in  ddiiig  so  conimiiicd  a  mistake 
which  a  fair  and  reasonable  man  in  the 
circumstances,  might  without  sui)inc  ig- 
norance or  gross  negligence  have  fallen 
into,  that  may  be  a  reason  why  a  court  of 
ecpiity  should  not  enforce  specific  perform- 
ances against  him.  Knii/ht  lirnrc,  V.  C, 
Hicketts  ?•.  15eli,  1  De  G.  &  S.  34G  ;  Ilig- 
ginson  v.  Clowes,  15  Ves.  524.  And  sec 
Alvariloy  v.  Kinnaird,  2  Macn.  &  Gord. 
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induced  the  defendant  to  enter  into  a  written  contract,  by  his 
proraitie  to  alter  it  materially  afterwards,  or  substantially  qualify 
its  operation. (j)  So  if  he  had  orally  waived  a  written  contract  un- 
der circumstances  wiiich  would  not  amount  to  a  legal  waiver,  (k) 
And.  whatever  his  merits  originally,  a  ])laintifFmay  disentitle 
himself  to  relief  by  a  want  of  proper  candor  in  setting  tiie  facts 
of  the  case  before  the  court,  (/)  or  even  by  an  unreasonable  and 
injurious  delay  in  filing  his  bill,  (m) 


I.  This  rule  was  very  clearh'  stated,  ami 
the  manner  of  applying  it  carefully  defined 
hy  Shaw,  C.  J.,  Western  R.  R.  Co.  u. 
Bahcoek,  6  Met.  352.  See  also,  Malins 
r.  Freeman,  2  Keen,  2.5  ;  Graham  v.  Hen- 
dren,  .5  Munf.  185;  Young  v.  Frost,  5 
Gill,  287,  may  be  considered  perhaps  to 
conflict  in  some  degree  witii  this  jirincijile, 
and  with  that  requiring  the  plaintiff 
to  prove  the  contract  with  certainty, 
and  also  with  the  doctrine  that  parol 
evidence  is  admissible  to  relnit,  though  not 
to  cstaldish,  an  equity.  In  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  terms  imposed  by  one 
party  on  the  other,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
former  to  see  to  it  that  those  terms  are  ex- 
plicitly stated.  Thus  when  a  vendor  sells 
property  under  stiinilations  whicli  are 
against  common  right,  and  place  the  pur- 
chaser in  a  position  less  advantageous 
than  that  in  which  he  otherwise  would  be, 
it  is  incumlient  on  the  vendor  to  express 
himself  with  reasonable  clearness ;  if  he 
uses  expressions  which  are  ambiguous  and 
rcasonal)ly  capable  of  misconstruction, 
tlie  purchaser  may  generally  constnie 
them  in  the  manner  most  advantageous 
to  himself.  Rhodes  v.  Ibbetson,  2.3  Eng. 
L.  &  Eq.  39.3.  And  see  Drysdale  v. 
Mace,  27  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  195.  A  much 
stronger  case  is  necessary  to  set  aside  an 
executed  contract  on  the  ground  of  mis- 
rejiresentation  or  concealment,  than  is  suf- 
ficient to  induce  a  court  of  equity  to  refuse 
a  s])eeific  performance  of  one  that  is  exec- 

(/)  A  plaintiff  who  makes  a  wilfully  un- 
true representation  of  the  contract, ujion  fail- 
ing to  establish  it  in  that  form,  will  not  be 
permitted  to  insist  upon  the  contract  as  it  is 
shown  to  be  by  the  )iro<)f.  "  I  never  will," 
said  Sir  Edward  Suj/den,  L.  C,  "execute 
a  contract  for  a  plaintifi"  one  way,  when 
with  his  eyes  open  he  insists  in  his  bill  on 
a  different  construction,  against  good 
faitli.  If  he  undertakes  to  perpetrate  a 
fraud  and  fails,  I  shall  take  care  that  he 
fails  altosrether  and  does  not  obtain  the 


utory.  See  Wilde  v.  Gibson,  1  Ho.  L. 
Cas.  605,  and  the  judgment  of  Lord  Cavip- 
hdl,  id.  632.  See  also,  Edwards  v. 
M'Leav,  Coop.  308,  2  Swanst.  2^7  ;  Legge 
V.  Croker,  1  Ball  &  Beat.  506. 

(j)  Clarke  v.  Grant,  14  Ves.  519.  And 
see  Cathcart  r.  Rol)iiison,  5  Pet.  264. 
An  agreement  for  the  ])urchase  of  certain 
,land  was  not  enforced  because  it  was 
made  on  the  faith  of  representations  of  the 
vendor's  agent  that  the  vendor  would  do 
certain  acts  upon  his  adjoining  ]iroperty, 
in  consequence  of  the  non-fulfilment  of 
which  representations  the  land  purchased 
was  less  valuable  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  Mvers  v.  Watson,  1  Simons, 
N.  S.  523,  7  Eng.  L.  &  E<i.  66.  In  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Cramvorlh,  V.  C,  in 
that  case,  is  a  good  statement  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  equitable  defence  to  an 
application  for  a  specific  execution  of  a 
contract.  In  a  case  where  a  plaintiff 
set  forth  an  agreement  in  writing  for  the 
sale  to  him  by  the  defendant  of  certain 
land,  and  also  offered  in  case  the  defend- 
ant should  so  elect,  to  acce))t  certain  parol 
variations  of  the  contract  which  had  been 
subsequently  agreed  upon,  the  comt  left 
it  to  the  defendant  to  accept  the  modified 
agreement  if  he  would,  and  upon  his  de- 
clining to  exerci.sc  the  privilege  of  election, 
decreed  a  specific  performance  of  the 
contract  as  it  stood.  Robinson  v.  Page, 
3  Russ.  114. 

{k)    Contracts   in   writing    relating  to 

aid  of  the  court  at  all."  Molloy  v.  Egan, 
7  Jr.  E(i.  590,  593.  And  see  Warren  v. 
Thunder,  9  Jr.  Eq.  371,  376. 

(;/()  Wat.son  r.  Reid,  1  Russ.  &  My. 
236  ;  Hcaphy  r.  Hill,  2  Sim.  &  St.  29.  So 
if  the  plaintiff  after  filing  his  bill  is  guilty 
of  laches  in  neglecting  to  prosecute  it  for 
a  long  space  of  time.  Moore  v.  Blake,  1 
Ball  &  Beat.  62.  As  to  the  defence  of  the 
statute  of  limitations,  see  Dugan  v.  Git- 
tings,  3  Gill,  138. 
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Indeed  as  equity  is  never  bound  to  give  this  relief,  [n]  so  it 
never  will,  unless  the  justice  of  the  case,  as  drawn  from  all  its 
facts  demands  it.  (o)  Hence  there  must  not  only  be  an  entire 
absence  of  fraud,  but  an  equal  absence  of  oppressiveness  ;  (/;) 
for  if  a  decree  v.'^ould  operate  more  hardly  than  it  should  on  the 
defendant  this  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  withholding 
it.  {q)  It  is  sometimes  said,  but  not  uniformly,  that  the  intoxi- 
cation of  the  defendant  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  contract, 
is  no  sufficient  defence,  unless  the  plaintiff  purposely  procured 
or  caused  that  intoxication  and  took  advantage  of  it.  (r) 


land  may  be  waived  by  parol ;  but  this 
defence  is  to  be  received  b}-  a  court  of 
equity  with  caution ;  for  the  agreement  to 
waive  is  as  much  an  agreement  relating  to 
lands  as  the  original  agreement.  Lord 
Hardwiche,  C,  Backhouse  v.  Mohun,  3 
Swanst.  435,  n.  For  what  is  requisite  to 
constitute  a  waiver,  see  Kobinson  v.  Page, 
3  Russ.  114  ;  Price  v.  Dj-er,  17  Ves.  356. 
Variations,  so  acted  upon,  that  the  original 

()))  Vide  ante,  sect.  1. 

(o)  I  take  it  to  be  an  established  prin- 
ciple of  this  court  not  to  decree  a  specihc 
performance  of  an  agreement  unless  it 
appears  that  tlic  party  who  calls  for  tjiis 
peculiar  aid  of  the  court  has  acted  not 
only  fairly,  but  in  a  manner  clear  of  all 
suspicion.  If  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt 
upon  the  transaction,  the  court  will  leave 
the  j)arty  to  his  legal  remedy  for  the  non- 
performance of  the  contract."  Lord  i\lan- 
7iers,  L.  C,  O'Rourke  i\  Percival,  2  Ball 

6  Beat.  62.  And  see  Mason  v.  Armitage, 
13  Ves.  37.  But  that  the  defendant  being 
vendee  will  be  the  loser  by  the  bargain,  by 
reason  of  a  circumstance  .seriously  affect- 
ing the  property  of  which  he  was  unaware, 
c.  g.  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  in  the 
neighborhood  is  not,  it  seems,  a  ground  for 
refusing  the  vendor  a  specific  performance. 
1  Sugd.  V.  &  P.  ch.  7,  §  4;  Lucas  v. 
James,  7  Hare,  410.  "  Otherwise,  per- 
haps, if  tlic  dcfi'ct  be  known  to  the  vendor 
and  be  one  wliich  a  provident  j)urchaser 
could    not    discover."      Wii/rain,    V.    C, 

7  Jlarc,  418. 

(/;)  I'.rogdcn  r.  Walker,  2  liar.  &  Johns. 
285.  Wlierc  the  dcfcnflaiit  is  a  man  in 
an  inferior  jiosition  and  witliout  profes- 
fiional  assistance  and  is  induced  to  make 
a  bargain  which  a  bctU'r  kiiowh'dge  of  the 
circuiiiKtanccs  vvoidd  have  prevented  bis 
making,  tiie  court  may  refuse  to  comixl  a 
[5G8] 


agreement  could  no  longer  be  enforced 
without  injuiy  to  one  party,  would  be  a 
bar  to  a  specific  performance  of  that  orig- 
inal agreement.  Sir  Win.  Grant,  M.  R., 
1 7  Ves.  364.  But  variations  orally  agreed 
*upon  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  a  written  agreement,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  parties  in  all  other  respects 
remaining  unaltered.     Id. 


specific  performance.  Stanley  v.  Robin- 
son, 1  Russ.  &  My.  527. 

(q)  See  Wood  v.  Griffith,  1  Swanst. 
54,  55.  An  agreement  containing  a  stip- 
ulation inadvertently  inserted  was  not  en- 
forced. AVatson  r.  Marston,  4  De  G.  M. 
&  G.  230,  31  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  167.  But 
a  court  of  equity  will  not  refuse  a  specific 
performance  because  the  contract  was 
an  improvident  one  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant. Sullivan  v.  Jacob,  1  Moll.  472. 
And  on  an  application  for  a  specific  per- 
formance resisted  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  case  of  hardship.  Lord  Eldon  held 
that  unless  hardship  arises  to  a  degree  of 
iTiconvenience  so  great  that  the  court  can 
judicially  say  such  could  not  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  parties,  it  cainiot  influence  the 
decision.  Prebblc  r.  Bouluirst,  1  Swanst. 
329.  Comjjare  Ivimberlcy  v.  Jennings,  6 
Sim.  349,  352. 

(r)  Shaw  v.  Thackrav,  1  Sm.  &  GifT. 
.537,  23  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.'  18  ;  Lightfoot  v. 
Heron,  3  Yo.  &  Coll.  Ex.  586;  Rcinicker 
?•.  Smith,  2  liar.  &  Johns.  423.  But  total 
drunkenness,  or  a  (lej;ree  of  intoxication 
depriving  the  ])arty  of  tlie  use  of  liis  rea- 
son, avoids  any  ci-jn-ess  contract  both  at 
law  and  in  etjuitv.  Gore  v.  Gibson,  13 
M.  &  W.  623.  Sir  William  Grant,  M.  R., 
Gooke  r.  Clay  worth,  18  Ves.  16  ;  Sir  AV- 
inird  SiK/den,  L.  C,  Nagle  v.  Baylor,  3 
l)ru.    >>t'\Var.    65;     Stuart,   V.    'C,    1 
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Although  a  specific  j)crformance  is  not  always  denied  because 
the  plaintiff  has  lost  an  adequate  remedy  at  law  by  his  own 
neglect;  (i-)  yet  where  he  has  permitted  the  rights  of  the 
parties  under  the  contract  to  be  passed  upon  in  an  action  at  law 
at  a  time  when  he  might  have  sought  the  interposition  of 
equity,  a  strong  case  will  be  required  to  induce  a  court  of  equity 
to  assume  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  (t) 

A  court  of  equity  will  never  enforce  performance  of  a  contract 
which  is  illegal  or  against  the  policy  of  the   law.  (a)     But  this 


Sra.  &  Giff.  539  ;  Barrett  v.  Buxton, 
2  Aiken,  167;  Frentk'c  v.  Achorn,  2 
Paif;e,  30 ;  Wigglesworth  v.  '8teers,  1 
Hen.  &  Munf.  70.  See  Clark  r.  Cald- 
well, 6  Watts,  139,  a  decision  under  a 
statute.  Duncan  v.  M'CuUough,  4  Scrg. 
&  1\.  48.3.'  And  wherever  a  party  lias 
entered  into  a  contract  in  a  slate  of  intox- 
ication, a  court  of  equity  is  averse  to  en- 
forcing it,  although  the  plaintiff  did  not 
make  him  drunk  and  took  no  unfair  advan- 
tage of  his  situation ;  in  such  cases  the  court, 
generally  speaking,  docs  not  act  on  either 
side  —  it  will  not  recjuire  the  solier  ])arty  to 
give  up  his  contract,  as  it  would  do  if  he 
had  been  guilty  of  unfair  jjractice,  nor  will 
it  assist  the  other  to  get  rid  of  the  legal 
obligation  of  his  agi'ecment  merely  because 
he  was  intoxicated  when  he  assumed  it. 
Cooker.  Clayworth,  18  Ves.  15  ;  Nagle  v. 
Baylor,  3  Dru.  &  War.  G4,  1  Sugd.  V.  & 
P.  ch.  4,  §  3,  pi.  34.  Lord  Laiujdale,  M.  R., 
Malins  v.  Freeman,  2  Keen,  34.  It  seems 
that  a  family  compromise,  reasonable  in 
its  terms,  (being  one  of  a  class  of  agree- 
ments particularly  favored  in  equity,)  may 
be  enforced  against  a  party  who  was 
drunk  at  the  time  he  entered  into  it.  Lord 
Eldun,  C,  Stockley  v.  Stockley,  1  Ves.  & 
B.  31.  Upon  the  subject  of  intoxication, 
see  also  Say  v.  Barwick,  1  Ves.  &  B.  195  ; 
Rutberford  v.  Ruff,  4  Desans.  350. 

(,s)  Davis  V.  Hone,  2  Sch.  &  Lcf.  347  ; 
Lennon  o.  Napper,  2  Sch.  &  Let".  684. 

[t]  After  a  vendee  had  brought  an  ac- 
tion, and  recovered  judgment  against  the 
administrator  of  the  vendor  for  the  breach 
of  the  contract  in  not  making  the  convey- 
ance at  the  day  stipulated,  which  fell  after 
the  death  of  the  venclor,  it  was  held  that  it 
was  no  longer  competent  to  the  adminis- 
trator to  maintain  a  l)ill  against  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  heirs  for  the  specific  per- 
formance of  the  contract.  Moore's  Adm'r 
V.  Randolph,  6  Leigh,  175. 

48* 


(m)  Strange  v.  Brcnnan,  15  Sim.  346; 
Abbott  V.  Stratten,  3  Jo.  &  Lat.  616.  St. 
John  V.  Benedict,  6  Johns.  Cii.  Ill,  an 
agreement  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding 
creditors.  See  AVebb  v.  Direct  London 
and  Poi'tsmouth  Railway  Co.,  1  De  G. 
M.  &  G.  525  ;  with  wliicb,  however,  com- 
})are  Hawkes  v.  Eastern  Comities  Railway 
Co.,  1  De  G.  M.  &  G.  757-760.  See 
Daly  V.  Duggan,  1  Jr.  Eq.  311.  See 
Johnson  v.  Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham 
Railway  Co.,  3  De  G.  M.  &  G.  914,  a 
case  of  a  contract  between  a  railway  com- 
pany and  private  persons,  by  which  the 
latter  were  to  run  the  trains  and  perform 
the  operations  of  the  railwaj^  generally  for 
a  term  of  years.  Among  the  features 
which  were  questioned  by  Knight  Bruce, 
L.  J.,  was  a  stipulation  that  the  contrac- 
tor should  not  be  liable  for  injuries  to  pas- 
sengers beyond  a  specified  sum  for  each 
death  or  other  injury  occuiring  on  tlie 
road.  If  the  agreement  as  stated  in  the 
pleadings  do  not  appear  illegal,  but  cir- 
cumstances come  out  in  the  evidence,  tend- 
ing to  show  that  it  is  in  fact  tainted  with 
illegality,  it  is  proper  for  the  coin-t  to 
direct  an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  Parken 
('.  Whitby,  Turn.  &  Russ.  366.  It  seems 
that  an  agreement  l)y  A,  that  all  the  prop- 
erty of  which  he  should  be  possessed  at 
the  time  of  his  death  should  be  held  by  his 
heirs  and  personal  representatives  in  tnist 
for  the  use  of  B,  ought  not  to  be  specifi- 
cally executed  ;  for  if  a  party  could  so  con- 
tract for  a  certain  sum  as  to  dejirivc  him- 
self of  the  possibility  of  realizing  prop- 
erty over  which  he  can  have  a  dis|)osing 
jiower  by  will,  the  effect  would  be  to  de- 
stroy one  of  the  strongest  motives  for  bet- 
tering his  condition  in  life.  Hill  v. 
Gomme,  5  Mv.  &  Cr.  250,  253.  See 
Mundorff  v.  ivilbourn,  4  Md.  R.  459. 
"With  respect  to  an  agreement  between 
partners,  that  one  on   retiring  from   the 
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rule  is  construed  with  liberality,  and  if  the  plaintiff  have  real 
equities,  the  court  will  not  be  indisposed  to  seize  hold  of  special 
circumstances  to  exempt  the  case  from  its  operation,  (v) 


business  shall  jjerniit  the  other  to  carry  on 
business  in  his  name,  see  Thornbury  v. 
Bevill,  1  Yo.  &  Coll.  C.  C.  554,  565.  It 
appears  that  an  ap;reement  for  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  the  business  of  an  attornei/, 
whose  name  is  to  be  continued  to  be  held 
out  as  engaged  in  it,  is  not  such  a  con- 
tract as  a  court  of  equity  ought  to  execute. 
Bozon  V.  Farlow,  1  Mer.  459.  As  to 
agreements  in  restraint  of  trade,  see  Bry- 
son  V.  Whitehead,  I  Sim.  &  Stu.  74. 
As  to  a  private  arrangement  for  with- 
drawing opposition  to  a  bill  in  Parliament, 
see  Shrewsbury  &  Birmingham  Piailway 
Co.  V.  London  &  North-western  Kailway 
Co.,  2  Macn.  &  G.  324.  Specific  perform- 
ance may  be  decreed  of  articles  of  separa- 
tion between  husband  and  wife.  Wilson 
V.  Wilson,  1  Ho.  L.  Cas.  5.38,  31  Eng. 
L.  &  Eq.  29.  See  further  with  respect  to 
arrangements  altering  the  relation  Avhich 
the  law  establishes  between  husband  and 
wife.  Jodrell  v.  Jodrell,  2  Phill.  45  ; 
Wallingsford  v.  Wallingsford,  6  Har.  & 
Johns.  489.  As  to  the  distinction  between 
enforcing  illegal  contracts  and  asserting 
title  to  money  which  has  arisen  from  them, 
see  Sharp  v.  Taylor,  2  Phill.  816-818. 

(r)  The  case  is  sometimes  presented 
where  the  agreement  as  originally  entered 
into  comprehends  illegal  as  well  as  legal 
stipulations,  and  the  plaintiff  applies  to  the 
courr  to  enforce  the  legal  part,  rejecting 
that  wliich  is  contrary  to  law  ;  and  the 
question  thus  raised  is  often  one  of  great 
difficulty.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a 
court  of  e(|uity  in  the  exercise  of  its  dis- 
cretionary jurisdiction,  will  not  be  as  ready 
as  a  court  of  law  to  \nck  out  the  materials 
of  a  valid  contract  from  an  admixture 
taintk'd  witli  illegality;  for  the  jjarty  has 
still  his  remedy  at  law  o\)cn  to  him,  and 
he  cannot  bring  a  jx'rfect  ecpiity  when  he 
admits  that  his  purpose  in  the  beginning 
was  to  accomplisii  something  that  was 
contrary  to  law.  Yet  if  tlu;  illegal  stipu- 
lations wi-r(!  introdiU'cd  willioiit  his  fault 
or  much  less  hy  his  fault  than  by  that  of 
the  other  party,  it  is  possil)lc  for  him  to 
liavc  a  standing  in  equity.  Carolan  v. 
Brabazon,  9  Jr.  Eq.  224,  3  .lo.  &  Lat. 
2(J0,  an  interesting  case  on  this  subject, 
was  an  .Mpiilicalion  hy  a  tenant  for  the 
spccilic  ])(;rli)rman(('.  of  an  agreement  for 
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a  lease.  The  agreement  was  drawn  by 
the  defendant  himself;  who  also  in  the 
subsequent  proceedings  had  acted  vexa- 
tiously,  and  in  an  unfair  and  litigious 
spirit.  The  unobjectionable  terms  of  the 
contract  were  stated  explicitly ;  but  the 
illegal  provision,  (namely,  that  the  tenant 
was  to  bear  certain  poor-law  rates,  tithe- 
rent,  &c.)  was  prefaced  with  the  words, 
"with  the  understanding  that."  The  de- 
cision went  off  on  the  ground  that  a  lease 
had  been  actually  drawn  by  the  defend- 
ant's solicitor,  carrying  out  the  valid  part 
of  the  agreement ;  under  which  lease, 
though  not  executed  by  the  defendant,  the 
plaintiff  had  entered  and  paid  rgnt.  With- 
out the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  de- 
fendant, the  term  in  the  lease,  as  drawn, 
was  longer  by  one  life  than  was  stipulated 
in  the  agreement,  and  therefore  it  was  re- 
formed by  the  court  in  this  respect,  so  as 
to  comply  with  the  original  terms.  But 
this  amendment  being  made,  it  was  treated 
as  a  substitute  for,  or  execution  of,  the 
agreement.  In  dealing  with  the  case  upon 
this  state  of  facts,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
who  before  coming  to  a  decision  had  vainly 
appealed  to  the  defendant  to  save  him  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  main  difficulty  in 
the  case,  made  the  following  observations  : 
"  Then  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  poor- 
rate.  It  is  said  that  this  agreement  is 
contrary  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.  So  I 
think  it  is.  But  even  if  I  had  to  deal  with 
the  case  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  I  am 
not  prejiarcd  to  say  that  I  should  not 
have  given  a  decree  for  specific  perform- 
ance. If  jiarties  choose  to  enter  into  a 
contract  wliich  is  legal  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  which  it  is  to  be  executed  by  an  actual 
lease,  and  stipulate  for  something  l)cside, 
which  is  to  rest  on  understanding,  which 
is  not  malum  in  sc,  but  merely  prohibited, 
I  am  not  pre])ared  to  say  that  in  such  a 
case  I  should  not  decree  a  specific  per- 
formance so  far  as  the  contract  is  legally 
capal>le  of  execution.  What  then  would 
be  the  t'lVect  of  my  decree  ?  Sinqily  to  do 
what  tlie  parties  intended.  They  intended 
that  what  was  legal  should  be  inserted  in 
the  lease,  but  that  what  was  not  legal 
should  not  be  in  the  lease.  Therefore,  I 
should  execute  the  contract  precisely  in 
the  form  which  the  parties  intended." 
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A  recent  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  passed  in  l.S;34,  and 
known  as  The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  gives  two  new 
proceedings,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  two  new  actions, 
to  the  courts  of  common  law,  —  the  action  of  mandamus  and 
the  action  of  injunction.  These  words  are  old,  but  the  reme- 
dies are  wholly  new^  By  the  first,  it  is  intended  to  enable  a 
plaintitF  to  compel  a  defendant  not  merely  to  pay  damages  for 
a  breach  of  duty,  for  that  the  law  did  before,  but  to  perform  any 
duty  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  the  plaintiff  is  personally  in- 
terested. Damages  may  be  given  also ;  and  judgment  may  be 
given  for  the  plaintiff,  "  that  a  mandamus  do  issue,  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  court  in  which  such  judgment  is  given,  if  it 
shall  see  fit,  besides  issuing  execution  in  the  ordinary  way  for 
costs  and  damages,  also  to  issue  a  peremptory  writ  of  manda- 
mus to  the  defendant,  commanding  him  forthwith  to  perform 
the  duty  to  be  enforced."  And  this  writ  wall  have  the  same 
force  as  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  issued  out  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  in  case  of  disobedience  may  be 
enforced  by  attachment.  Of  the  action  of  "  injunction,"  the 
intention  is  to  enable  a  plaintiff  "  to  prevent  the  repetition  or 
cojiti nuance  of  such  breach  of  contract,  or  other  injury,  or  the 
committal  of  any  breach  of  contract  or  injury  of  like  kind  aris- 
ing out  of  the  same  contract,  in  relation  to  the  same  property 
or  right."  Here,  too,  damages  may  also  be  given,  and  proper 
writs  issued,  analogous  to  those  above  mentioned  in  the  action 
of  mandamus.  ♦• 

Not  enough  of  adjudication  upon  these  new  actions  has  yet 

been  reported  to  illustrate  them  much.     It  seems,  however,  to  be 

thought  by  the  profession,  that  they  are  intended  only  to  enable 

the  courts  of  common  law  to  give  equity  relief  in  certain  cases, 

in  a  cheap  and  summary  w^ay,  without  the  delay  and  cost  of 

sending  the  case  into  chancery.     Even  if  this  be  all,  something 

might  be  gained  by  similar  provisions  in  this  country,  although 

our  courts  of  equity  and  law  are  not  so  widely  separate^l  as 

those  in   England,  and  it  does  not  cost  so  much  of  money  or 

of  time. 

[all] 
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CHAPTER     IX, 

ON   BANKRUPTCY   AND   INSOLVENCY. 

Sect.  I. —  The  General  Purpose  of  Bankrupt  Laws. 

The  common  law  did  not  resort  to  imprisonment  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  payment  of  debts.  The  process  against  mere 
debtors,  or  defendants  charged  with  injm-ies  without  force,  be- 
ginning with  the  prcBcipe^  which  was  only  a  command,  and 
following  this  by  a  pjone,  which  was  an  attachment  to  require 
his  appearance  in  court,  was  completed  and  exhausted  by  the 
distring'as,  or  distress  infinite,  which  authorized  the  sheriff  to 
take  the  goods  of  the  defendant  and  the  profits  of  his  lands. 
But  the  courts  permitted  a  fiction  of  law,  by  which  the  defend- 
ant, being  charged  with  a  breach  of  the  peace,  a  capias  ad  re- 
spondendum issued  at  once,  and  after  judgment,  a  capias  ad  sat- 
isfaciendum, {a)  But  England  could  make  no  great  progress  in 
commerce  and  business  without  perceiving  the  necessity  of 
something  more  than  tins  ;  and  after  some  earlier  statutes  relat- 
ing principally  to  foreigners,  in  the  34th  of  Henry  8,  (1543,)  an 
act  was  passed  which  may  be  considered  the  first  English  act 
of  bankruptcy,  {b)     And  this,  followed  by  13  Elizabeth,  ch.  7, 


(a)  3  Black.  Com.  279 ;  Iliirbert's  otiier  hand,  more  metaphorically  and 
Case,  3  Coke,  licp.  12.  quaintly  makes  the    derivatiun  from  the 

(b)  With  ref^anl  to  the  derivation  of  the  two  French  words  banqw  and  route,  which 
word  hankrn|ttcy,  tlioiifi;h  not  perhaps  last  word,  he  says,  (4  Inst.  277,)  means 
essential  to  the  present  discussion,  it  may  "  a  sii^n  or  mark,  as  we  say  a  cart-rout, 
be  oliservcd  that  hi^h  autliorities  are  in  which  is  the  si;j;n  or  mark  wliere  the  cart 
conflict  upon  it.  Mr.  Justice  JJIackstone,  hath  j^oue ;  so,  metaphorically,  it  is  taken 
in  his  Commentaries,  vol.  3,  p.  471,  dc-  for  him  that  hath  wasted  his  estate  and 
rives  it  from  the  word  buiicus  or  banque,  removed  his  bdiupw,  so  that  there  is  left 
wiiich  means  the  tai)io  or  counter  of  a  hut  a  mention  thereof."  The  meaning  of 
tradesman,  and  rtijitus,  hroken,  denoting  the  term  has  heen  so  often  passed  upon  by 
thereby  one  whose  shop  or  place  is  hroken  courts  and  legislatures,  that  it  becomes  a 
uud   gone.     Sir   Edward   Coke,   on   the  question  of  little  practical  importance  at 
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(1571,)  and  the  21  Jac.  1,  ch.  19,  (1624,)  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  system  now  existing  in  England,  and  of  oiiv  own,  so  far  as 
it  is  derived  from  that,  (c) 

How  the  common  law  lawyers  looked  upon  this  whole  thing, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  Coke.  He  says :  "  We 
have  fetched  the  name  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  bankrupts 

from  foreign    nations In  former   times,  as  the  name  of  a 

bankrupt,  so  was  the  offence  itself,  a  stranger  to  an  Englishman. 
....  Neither  do  we  find  any  complaint  in  parliament,  or  any 

act  of  parliament  made  against  any  English  bankrupt  until , 

the  English  merchant,  had  rioted  in  three  kinds  of  costlinesses, 
namely,  costly  building,  costly  diet,  and  costly  apparel,  accompa- 
nied with  neglect  of  his  trade  and  servants,  and  thereby  con- 
sumed his  wealth."  (d) 

We  need  not,  however,  impute  the  necessity  of  a  bankrupt 
law  in  England  to  the  increase  of  her  iniquity,  but  to  the  growth 
of  a  commercial  prosperity  which  far  outstripped   the  eiiiciency 


this  (lay.  Yet,  in  fovor  of  Mr.  Justice 
Blaclstone's  derivation  it  may  be  said  that 
it  seems  more  simple  and  appropriate,  and 
has  nmjuestionably  met  with  a  more  de- 
cided measure  of  subsequent  approval 
than  the  other.  Further,  it  accords  with 
the  custom  which  formerly  obtained  among 
the  bankers  of  Italy,  who  used  to  carry  on 
their  business  in  the  public  places,  seated 
on  forms,  witli  lienches  to  count  tiieir  cash 
upon,  and  of  whom  if  any  one  became  in- 
solvent, his  bench  was  broken,  cither  as  a 
mark  of  infamy,  or  to  put  another  in  its 
place.  1  Beawes'  Lex  Mercatoria,  371. 
The  title,  however,  of  the  first  English 
statute  upon  this  subject,  relating  to 
English  debtors,  (34  &  35  Henry  8,  c.  4,) 
might  well  have  suggested  to  Lord  Cuke 
the  view  he  adopted.  It  was  "  against 
such  as  do  make  bankrupt,"  which  is  but 
a  literal  translation  of  the  French  idiom, 
"  qui  font  banqw  route."  Storjj,  J.,  in  Ever- 
ett r.'  Stone,  3  Sto.  453. 

(f)  These  were  the  most  important 
statutes  on  this  subject  in  the  earlier  days 
of  tlie  l)ankrupt  law.  They  were  followed 
by  numerous  others,  varying  and  enlarg- 
ing the  powers  of  the  courts  of  bankruptcy, 
and  si)ecifying  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  and 
various  rules  of  practice.  These  statutes 
are  not  enumerated  hei-e,  as  being  of  no 
practical  utility,  but  will  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  the  Statutes  at  Large.     They 


are  twenty-one  in  mmiber,  and  were  all 
repealed  by  tlie  first  clause  of  the  important 
statute  of  6  Geo.  4,  c.  16.  This  statute 
made  material  alterations  in  the  law  of 
bankruptcy,  and  embraces  almost  every 
branch  and  division  of  the  former  baidcrupt 
laws.  The  persons  liable  to  become  bank- 
rupt ai'e  increased  in  number  and  more 
particularly  defined  ;  new  modes  of  com- 
mitting an  act  of  bankruptcy  specified  ; 
the  Lord  Cliancellor  is  invested  with 
greater  powers  for  working  or  superseding 
the  commission,  and  for  saving  expense 
to  the  various  'parties  interested  in  the 
bardvrujjt's  estate  ;  and  fuller  powers  of 
examination  and  discovery  ai-e  conferred 
upon  the  commissioners.  Subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  this  important  statute,  ten 
statutes  of  amendment  and  alteration  were 
enacted,  two  in  the  reign  of  Williant  4, 
and  eight  in  that  of  Victoria,  until  l)y  the 
statute  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  entitled, 
"An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the 
Laws  relating  to  Bankrupts,"  consisting  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  sections, 
all  previous  laws  on  the  subject  were  re- 
pealed, and  their  principles  embodied  with 
little  alteration  in  tlie  repealing  act.  This 
last  statute  bears  date  August  1st,  1849. 
We  are  aware  of  no  subsequent  amend- 
ments of  importance. 
((/)  4  Inst.  277. 
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or  adequacy  of  the  common  law,  of  which  all  the  principles 
were  determined  and  most  of  the  processes  adopted  under  very 
different  circumstances  and  exigencies.  The  common  law 
knows  but  two  parties,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant;  between 
them  it  can  do  justice  ;  but  if  the  relations  between  these  two 
are  complicated  with  the  rights  of  third  parties,  the  common 
law  has  very  inadequate  power.  One  effect  of  this  princijile  is, 
that  if  a  debtor  pays  any  one  creditor  in  full,  the  law  asks  noth- 
ing as  to  how  this  payment  affects  other  creditors.  And  if 
any  creditor  resorts  to  law  to  obtain  payment  of  his  debt,  the 
law  lends  him  all  its  instruments,  without  any  inquiry  into  the 
effect  of  such  payment  upon  the  ability  of  the  debtor  to  satisfy 
other  creditors  whose  claims  are  equally  just  and  urgent.  In 
other  words,  the  common  law  permits  a  preference  among  the 
creditors,  without  any  limit  or  any  other  direction  than  may  be 
given  to  it  by  the  pleasure  of  the  debtor,  or  the  haste  or  good 
fortune  of  the  creditor,  (e) 


(e)  The  cases  upon  this  subject  seem  to 
he  of  two  chisses  :  first,  when  the  payment 
is  made  directly  by  the  insolvent  to  the 
creditor ;  second,  when  this  is  effected 
thi'oui;li  the  medium  of  trustees,  liy  as- 
signment. Tlie  right  of  the  debtor  to  pay 
any  creditor  he  pleases  from  funds  in  his 
possession,  seems  to  be  clear,  in  tlie  ab- 
sence of  statutory  prohibition.  CUn'k  v. 
White,  12  Pet.  178;  Tomi)kins  v. 
Wheeler,  IG  id.  106  ;  Buffuni  v.  Green,  5 
N.  II.  71  ;  Tillou  v.  Britton,  4  lialst. 
120;  Stover  v.  Herrington,  7  Ala.  142; 
Johnso  V.  Whitwell,  7  Pick.  71  ;  Widg- 
ery  v.  Haskell,  .5  Mass.  144 ;  Hatch  v. 
Smith,  ."i  Mass.  42  ;  Jix  parte,  Conway,  4 
Ark.  302  ;  Ford  v.  Williams,  .3  ]}.  Mon. 
5.50 ;  Mackie  v.  Cairns,  rio])kins,  373  ; 
Hendricks  i\  Monnt,  2  Southard,  743 ; 
Blakey's  Apjjcal,  7  Barr,  449  ;  Wakeman 
i\  Grover,  4  Paige,  23.  In  the  case  of 
Iloi.kins  ('.  (ircy,  7  Mod.  139,  it  was  held 
by  Loi'(l  Hull,  that  if  a  Itankcr  or  gold- 
smith wlio  lias  many  |)C()ple's  money  rc- 
fu.se  payment,  yet  keep  his  shop  open,  and 
Jifi  often  as  lie  is  arrested  give  bail,  he  may 
by  tiiat  means  give  preference  of  payment 
to  his  friends  ;  and  wlien  lie  lias  ilone,  if 
he  rinis  away,  yet  such  p;iynient  sliall 
Htand  against  a  commission  ol'  l)ankrn])tcy. 
Cock  V.  (Joodfeilow,  10  Mod.  4H!I.  Ti'ie 
later  JOiiglish  cases  adopt  liie  same  view 
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■when  the  payment  has  been  made  on 
pressure  by  the  creditor,  and  is  without  a 
view  to  fraudulent  preference  in  contem- 
plation of  bankraptev.  Cook  v.  Pritchard, 
6  Scott,  N.  R.  34,  5  Man.  &  Gran.  329 
Ogden  V.  Stone,  11  M.  &  W.  494 ;  Kyn- 
aston  V.  Crouch,  14  id.  26G  ;  Green  v. 
Bradfield,  1  Carr.  &  K.  449.  A  similar 
doctrine,  under  tlie  late  National  Bank- 
nijit  Law  of  the  United  States,  was  adopt- 
ed in  (Jgden  v.  Jackson,  1  Johns.  370  ; 
Plienix  ?'.  Ingraham's  Assignees,  5  id.  412. 
This  topic  will  be  further  considered  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  cha]iter.  The  case 
of  Wall  V.  Lakin,  13  Met.  167,  was  de- 
cided upon  the  Mass.  Stat,  of  1841,  and 
the  doctrine  was  maintained  that  this  case 
of  ])aynunt  in  money  of  an  existing  debt 
by  an  insolvent  debtor,  is  not  among  the 
cases  embraced  within  the  ])rovisions  of 
§  3  of  tiie  statute.  ]\lr.  Justice  Dewey, 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 
"  It  was  strongly  urged  upon  us  at  the 
argiinu'iit,  that  it  was  against  the  whole 
]K)licy  of  the  insolvent  laws  tints  to  allow 
a  ])aymeut  to  an  individual  creditor  to  bo 
retained  by  him  to  his  own  use.  If  we 
look  merely  at  the  ]>rinciple  of  equitable 
distribution  of  the  whole  assets  among  all 
the  creditors  jini  nita,  it  would  seem  to  be 
ill  derogation  of  that  principle.  But  there 
are  other  principles  favoring  the  construe- 
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This  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  true  principles  of  commercial 
policy,  if  not  to  natural  justice.     And  we  have  no  hesitation  in 


tion   we   liavc   pivcn.     A   (litlVrent    rule 
init^lit  1)C  found  to  operate  witli  j;reat  })r:ie- 
tical  iiiconvcnicuee   in   its   api^lication  to 
I)aynicnts   made  in   the    usual    course   of 
business.     Many  cases   occur   of  traders 
and  otlier  persons  wlio  do  business,  wliilc 
there  is  a  strong  public  impression  that  if 
their  debts  wore  at  once  all  demanded, 
there  might  not  l)e  assets  sufficient  to  pay 
them,  yet  who  continue  to  pay  such  debts 
as   are   most  strongly  pressed,  hoping  to 
survive  their  embarrassments,  and  by  bet- 
ter success  in  business  eventually  to  dis- 
charge their  whole  indebtedness.   Whether 
it  would  be  soun(\  policy  to  disturb  such 
payments  may  certainly  lie  somewhat  ques- 
tionable."    United    States    v.    Bank    of 
United   States,  8  Eob.  (La.)  262.     With 
regardto  the  other  class  of  cases  of  pref- 
erence, where  an  assignment  is  made  to 
trustees,  the  doctrine  may  be  said  to  be, 
in   the   absence   of  statutory  ]irohibition, 
that  such  an  assignment,  when  absolute 
and  unconditional,  containing  no  reserva- 
tion or  condition  for  the   benefit  of  the 
debtor,   and   made   under    such    circum- 
stances as  not  to  extort  from  the  fears  or 
apprehension  of  the  creditors  an  absolute 
discharge  as  a  consideration  for  a  partial 
dividend,  will  be  valid.     In  this  note  we 
cite  tlie  most  important  cases  to  be  found 
in  the  books,  where  the  subject  of  assign- 
ments for  benefit  of  creditors  is  considered  : 
Williams  v.  Jones,  2  Ala.  314  ;  Hindman 
V.  Dill,  11  id.  689  ;  Webb  v.  Daggett,  2 
Barb.   9 ;  Wilt  v.  Franklin,  1  Binn.  502, 
514;  Lippiucott   v.   Barker,    2    id.    174; 
Lord  r.  Brig  Watchman,  8  Am.  Jur.  284 ; 
llankin  v.  Lodor,  21  Ala.  380;  White  v. 
Banks,    id.    705 ;    JNIackie    v.    Cairns,    5 
Cowen,    547 ;    De   Forrest   w.   Bacon,    2 
Conn.   633 ;  Ingraham  v.  Wheeler,  6  id. 
277  ;  Wintringliam  v.  Lafo}',  7  Cow.  735  ; 
■  Stewart   v.   Spencer,  see   1    Curtis,   157; 
Spies  V.  Joel,  1  Duer,  669  ;  Burd  r.  Smith, 
4  Dallas,  85  ;  Moore  v.  Collins,  3  Dev. 
126;   Vernon    r.  Morton,  8  Dana,  247; 
Sheppards  v.  Turpin,  3  Gratt.  372  ;  Canal 
Bank  r.  Cox,  6  Greenl.  395  ;  Hickley  v. 
F.  &  iVL  Bank,  5  Gill  &  J.  377  ;  Mary- 
land V.  Bank  of  Md.,  6   id.  205  ;  Cole  v. 
Albers,  1   Gill,  412s  McCall  v.  Hinkley, 
4  id.  128;  Ramsdell  ik  Sigerson,  2  Gil- 
man,  78  ;  Tillou  v.  Britton,  4  Ilalst.  120  ; 
Niolon  V.  Douglass,  2  Hill,  Ch.  443  ;  Ste- 
venson V.  Agry,  7  Ham.  pt.  2,  247  ;  Rep- 
plier   V.    On'ich,   id.   246 ;  Harshraan  v. 


Lowe,  9   id.  92  ;  Hendricks   v.  IJobin-on, 
2  Johns.  Ch.  283,  Kent,  Cii.  J. ;  M'Nem- 
ony  r.  Ferrers,  3  Johns.  71,  84,  ]'(ui  Neas, 
J.;   Wilkes   (;.  Ferris,  5   id.  .335  ^llyslop 
V.  Clarke,  14  id.  458,  Van  Ness,, J.  ;  Mur- 
ray o.  Kiggs,  15  id.  571,  Thompson,  C.  J.  ; 
Hafuer  i\  Irwin,  1   Ired.  Law,  490 ;  All- 
mand  v.  Russell,  5  Ired.  Eq.  183  ;  East- 
man 0.  McAl]3in,  1  Kelly,  157;   Cameron 
V.  Seudder,  id.  204  ;  M'CuUougli  r.  Som- 
merville,   8   Leigh,  415;  Halscy  r.  Whit- 
ney, 4  Mason,  206  ;  Lawrence  v.  Davis,  3 
McLean,  177;  Hatch  v.  Smith,  5  Mass. 
42  ;  Widgery  v.  Haskell,  id.  144  ;  Pearson 
V.  Rockhill,  4  B.  Monroe,  296  ;  ^Marshall 
V.  Hutchison,  5  B.  Mon.  305  ;  Moffiit  v. 
M'Dowall,  1   McCord,  Ch.  434  ;  Buffum 
V.  Green,  5  N.  II.  71  ;  Haven  i\  Riciiard- 
son,  id.  113  ;  Atkinson  v.  Jordan,  5  Ham. 
293 ;  Brashear  v.   West,  7  Peters,  608  ; 
Clark  V.  White,  12  id.  178  ;  Tompkins  v. 
Wheeler,   16  id.   106;  Russell  r.   Wood- 
ward, 1 0  Pick.  407  ;  Foster  v.  Saco  Manuf. 
Co.,  12  id.  451  ;  Nostrand  v.  Atwoud,  19 
id.  281  ;  Beckwith  v.  Brown,  2  R.  I.  311  ; 
Smith  V.  Campbell,  Rice,  352  ;  Layson  v. 
Rowan,  7  Robinson,  1 ;  Dockray  v.  Dock- 
ray,  2  R.  I.  547  ;  Cameron  v.  Montgom- 
ery, 13  S.  &  R.  128  ;  Robinson  v.  Rajjelve, 
2   Stew.   86  ;    Richards  v.  Hazzard,  1  'S. 
&  P.   139;  Brown  v.  Bartee,  10  Smedes 
&  M.  268  ;  Cross  v.  Brvant,  2  Scam.  36  ; 
Howell  V.  Edgar,  3  id.  417  ;  Hall  y.  Deni- 
son,  17  Vt.  310  ;  How  r.  Camp,  Walk.  Ch. 
427  ;  Marbury  v.  Brooks,  7  Wheat.  556  ; 
Spring  V.  S.'^Caro.  Ins.  Co.,  8  id.  268 ; 
Brooks  V.  Marbury,  11  id.  78;  Pearpoiut 
v.  Graham,  4  Wash.    C.  C.  232  ;  United 
States  r.  King,  Wallace,  13  ;  Grover  v. 
Wakeman,  11  Wend.  187.     In  England, 
Estwick  V.  Caillaud,  5  T.  R.  420;  Nunn 
V.  Wilsmore,  8  id.  521  ;  Small  r.  Oudlcv, 
2  P.  Wnas.  427  ;  Cock  v.  Goodfclhiw,  10 
Mod.  489.     It  is,  however,  to  lie  l)orne  in 
mind,  that  in  most  of  the  States  the  com- 
mon law  jn-ivilcge  is  taken  away,  and  such 
preferences   forbidden   by   statute.      The 
validity  of  assignments,  not  to   a  third 
person  in  trust,  but  directly  to  the  creditor, 
by  way  of  payment  or  security,  was  main- 
tained in  several  of  the  above  cases,  and 
in   Ford   v.  Williams,   3   B.  Mon.  550; 
Stover  V.  Herrington,  7  Ala.  142  ;  Bnicc's 
Adm'rs  v.  Smith,  3  H.  &  J.  499  ;  King  v. 
Trice,  3  Ired.  Eq.  568  ;  Stevens  v.  Boll, 
6  Mass.  339  ;  Johnson  v.  Whitwell,  Wilde, 
J.,  7  Pick.  71 ;  Bates  v.  Coe,  10  Conn. 
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saying  so,  although  the  great  commercial  State  of  New  York 
still  permits  this  preference ;  that  is,  it  still  permits  any  debtor 
to  pay  whom  he  will,  and  on  what  terms  he  will,  although  by 
paying  some  more  or  all,  he  compels  himself  to  pay  others  less 
or  none ;  that  is,  it  permits  this  preference,  and  makes  the  pay- 
ments valid,  only  preventing  the  insolvent  who  uses  this  privi- 
lege from  obtaining  his  discharge.  The  mischiefs  of  this  per- 
mission of  preference,  are  very  great  and  very  obvious ;  and  ex- 
perience—  through  which  most  of  our  States  have  passed  — 
proves  them  to  be  those  which  theory  would  indicate.  Such  a 
preference  always  works  injustice.  It  may  only  carry  into 
effect  a  previous  bargain  or  confidence ;  it  may  only  pay  a  debt 
which  it  was  agreed  or  understood  should  be  paid  at  all  events, 
whether  others  were  or  not ;  but  this  bargain,  or  confidence, 
was  itself  unfair.  It  introduces  into  the  complications  of  trade 
new  elements  of  disturbance  and  jealousy,  and  new  temptation 
to  get  the  better  of  one's  neighbor,  by  secret  agreement,  or  haste 
or  contrivance.  It  induces  an  insolvent  to  go  on  in  business 
as  long  as  he  has  enough  to  pay  finally  those  who  help  him, 
because  he  can  only  fail  at  last,  and  his  endeavor  to  put  off  the 
evil  day,  makes  it  no  worse  when  it  comes.  In  a  word,  it  is  a 
most  injurious  principle,  because  it  promises  and  it  gives  facil- 
ities and  success  to  fraud.  (/) 

280;  Waters  v.  Comlc}',  3  Harr.  117;  reluctantly  admitting  the  doctrine  which 
Davis  V.  Anderson,  1  Kelly,  176  ;  Leitch  is  sustained  by  the  numerous  authorities 
V.  Ilollister,  4  Comst.  211  ;  Fasset  i\  Tra-  in  the  preceding  note,  strongly  set  forth 
her,  20  Ohio,  540.  In  the  following  cases,  the  dangerous  tendency  of  such  a  doctrine. 
the  transfer  was  by  the  voluntary  eonfes-  That  was  a  case  where  an  assignment  had 
sion  of  a  judgment :  Wilder  r.  AVinne,  6  been  made  by  a  debtor  of  all  his  property 
Cowen,  284  ;  Williams  ?>.  I'rown,  4  Johns,  in  trust,  to  pay  the  trustees  and  such  other 
Ch.  682;  Blakcy's  -Appeal,  7  Barr,  449.  crcditorsasthedebtor,  inone  year  by  deed. 
In  llolbird  r.  Anderson,  5  T.  R.  235,  a  might  direct  and  a]ipoint,  and  reserving  a 
preference  was  effected  in  tiiis  manner,  ])ower  to  apj)oint  new  trustees  and  to  re-  • 
and  Lord  h'/'iii/dii  said  :  "  There  was  no  voke,  alter,  add  to,  or  vary  the  trusts,  at 
fraud  in  this  case.  The  plaintiff  was  his  pleasure.  The  Cliancellor,  wliile  pro- 
preferred  by  liis  debtor,  not  with  a  view  of  nouncing  this  assignment,  with  such  reser- 
any  b'^nciit  to  the  latter,  iiut  mercdy  to  vations,  void,  went  on  to  say :  "  As  we 
secure  tlie  payment  of  a  just  debt  to"  the  have  no  bnnkru])t  system,  the'riglit  of  the 
fonner,  in  wliicii  1  see  no  illegality  or  hi-  insolvent  to  select  one  creditor  and  to  ex- 
justi(;e."  It  need  hiirdly  be  observed.tliat  elude  another  is  apjjlicd  to  every  case, 
in  all  the  above  cases,  tlie  right  to  nuikc  and  the  consequences  of  such  partial  pay- 
assignmrmts  for  tiio  ci/ikiI  hi-mfit  of  all  mcnts  are  extensively  felt  and  deeply 
rrc/lildrs  is  fully  adniittc(l,  unless  such  as-  deplored.  Creditors,  out  of  view  and  who 
signiucnts  arc  proliiliited  l)y  st;itutc.  reside  al)road  or  at  a  distance,  are  usually 
(  /■)  In  the  ciisc  of  lliggs  v.  Murray,  2  neglected.  This  checks  contidence  in 
Johns.  Ch.  565,  (jlianecilor  Kant,  though  dealing,   and    iuuts  the   credit  and  char- 
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The  principle  of  the  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  is  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  this,  and  endeavors  to  prevent  or  to  cure  the 
very  mischiefs  which  the  principle  of  preference  causes.  It  is 
indeed  almost  expressed  by  the  phrase,  "  aes  alienum^''  which 
was  very  generally  used  in  the  Roman  civil  law,  to  signify  debt. 
It  holds  the  property  of  a  debtor  not  to  be  his  own,  but,  to  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  it  is  "  aes  alienum,''^  or  the  money  of 
another,  (g-)  And  if  he  owes  more  than  he  can  pay,  all  his 
property  belongs  to  all  his  creditors ;  not  to  any  one  more  than 


actor  of  the  country.  These  partial  as- 
si.trnmcnts  are  no  doubt  founded  in  cer- 
tain cases,  upon  meritorious  considera- 
tions. Yet  tlic  temptation  leads  strongly 
to  abuse  and  to  the  indulgence  of  im- 
proper motives.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
in  Small  v.  Dudley,  2  P.  Wms.  427,  and 
the  Lord  Cliancellor,  in  Cock  v.  Good- 
fellow,  10  Mod.  489,  admit  that  such 
preferences  by  a  sinking  debtor  may,  and 
in  some  cases  ought  to  be  given,  and  are 
called  for  by  gratitude  and  benevolence  ; 
j'Ct  at  the  same  time  it  is  acknowledged 
tliat  the  power  may  be  abused  and  be  ren- 
dered subservient  to  fraud.  Experience 
shows,  tliat  ])reference  is  sometimes  given 
to  the  very  creditor  who  is  the  least  enti- 
tled to  it,  because  he  lent  to  tlie  debtor  a 
delusive  credit,  and  that  too,  no  doul>t, 
under  assm-ances,  or  a  wellgrounded  con- 
fidence of  ]n-iority  of  payment  and  per- 
fect indemnity  in  case  of  failure.  How 
s  often  has  it  happened  that  that  creditor  is 
secured,  who  was  tlic  means  of  decoying 
otliers,  wliile  tlie  real  business  creditor, 
wiio  parted  witli  his  property  on  liberal 
terms,  and  in  manly  confidence,  is  made 
the  victim  ?  Perhaps  some  influential 
creditor  is  placed  npon  the  privileged  list, 
to  pi'cvcnt  disturbance,  while  those  wlio 
arc  poor,  or  are  minors,  or  are  absent,  or 
want  the  means  or  the  spirit  to  engage  in 
litigation,  are  abandoned."  In  I3urd  v. 
Smith,  4  Dall.  76,  Braclcenrkl(jc,  J.,  said  : 
"  It  has  been  said  tli'at  a  debtor  may  fiivor 
particular  creditors.  The  rigiit  has  been 
allowed  perhaps  on  a  principle  of  human- 
ity; or  in  favor  of  just  debts,  to  exclude 
debts  in  law  not  strictly  ex  cirhitorjustltkc. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  pi-actice  is  to 
be  encouraged.  It  is  calculated  to  create 
confusion,  uncertaint}-,  and  collusion.  I 
see  nothing  that  will  prevent  the  mischiefs 
of  voluntary  settlements  and  conveyances 
but  a.  general  declaration  that  they  are  all 
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void  as  against  creditors."  In  Cunning- 
ham r.  Freeborn,  11  Wend.  240,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Nelson  earnestly  enters  a  protest 
against  the  doctrine  of  preference  of  cred- 
itors. So  also,  Wilde,  J.,  in  Pingi-ee  v. 
Comstock,  18  Pick.  46  ;  Wriijht',  J.,  in 
Atkinson  v.  Jordan,  5  Oiiio,  178,  5  Ham- 
mond, 293.  The  inadequacy  of  the  com- 
mon law  to  cases  like  these,  and  consid- 
erations in  the  nature  of  those  advanced 
in  2  Johns.  Ch.  565,  have  induced  the 
adoption  of  provisions  in  the  insolvent 
laws  of  many  States,  suppressing  altogether 
assignments  with  preferences,  or  prefer- 
ences of  creditors,  {even  without  assign- 
ment. Of  these  provisions,  those  of  the 
Massachusetts  insolvent  law  of  18-38  and 
1841  mav  serve  as  an  illustration.  In 
§  10  of  the  law  of  1838,  it  is  said,  that  "  if 
after  this  act  shall  go  into  operation,  a 
debtor  shall,  in  contemplation  of  liis  be- 
coming insolvent,  and  of  obtaining  a  dis- 
charge under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
make  any  payment,  or  any  assignment, 
sale,  or  transfer  either  absolute  or  condi- 
tional of  any  part  of  his  estate,  with  a 
view  to  give  a  preference  to  any  creditor, 
or  to  any  person  who  is  or  may  be  liable 
as  an  indorser  or  surety  for  such  debtor, 
or  to  anj'  other  person  wlio  has  or  may 
have  any  claim  or  demand  against  him." 
It  is  further  provided  in  the  same  section, 
the  money  so  paid  the  pirefcrrcd  creditor 
may  be  recovered  by  the  assignees,  for  the 
use  of  the  other  creditors.  The  3d  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1841  contains  even  more 
stringent  provisions  upon  this  subject.  A 
similar  prohibition  will  be  found  in  the 
English  statute  12  &  13  Vict. 

((j)  "  Debitor  itfKjue  aes  alienum  contra- 
kere  dicitur  .  .  .  quia  aes  quod  accipit, 
quod  contrahit,  alienum,  id  est  creditoris, 
fuit."  Struvii  Svntagma  juris  civilis,  p. 
1002,  note  B,  (edition  1718).  See  also, 
Aes.  in  Gcsner's  Thesaurus. 
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to  any  other ;  but  all  alike,  without  reference  to  his  wishes  or 
their  efforts ;  and  by  a  process  similar  to  the  civil  law  cessio 
bonoruni,  (h)  the  statutes  of  bankruptcy  take  from  him  all  his 
property,  give  it  to -those  who  will  act  as  trustees  for  all  his 
creditors,  and  require  that  it  should  be  divided  in  exact  propor- 
tions to  their  several  debts,  among  all. 

The  early  bankrupt  laws  of  England  proceeded  upon  an  as- 
sumption, which  they  maintain  to  this  day ;  it  is,  that  bank- 
ruptcy is  a  crime,  and  that  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  may  properly 
be  proceeded  against  as  a  criminal,  (j)  This  arose  in  part, 
from  the  fact  that  the  earliest  bankrupt  laws  were  aimed  against 
foreign  merchants,  who,  after  entering  into  mercantile  obliga- 
tions, too  often,  in  the  words  of  Coke,  "  suddenly  escaped  out 
of  the  realm,"  to  the  detriment  of  their  creditors,  (k)  And  in 
part  from  a  similar  fact,  that  after  these  laws  were  made  to 
operate  in  relation  to  all  merchants,  subjects  or  aliens,  they 
were  still,  as  for  some  purposes  they  now  are,  confined  to 
traders.  And  it  was  thought  to  be  a  grievous  wrong,  working 
extensive  mischief,  when  a  trader,  who,  from  the  nature  of  his 
business,  generally  owes  many  persons,  should  deprive  them  all 
of  what  was  due  to  them,  and  perhaps  needed  by  them  to  dis- 
charge their  own  obligations. 

(A)  The  principle  of  cessio  bonorum  was  rapt  and  insolvent  laws,  it  mipht  well  be 

introclnccd  l)y  the    Christian    emperors ;  said,   that  the  foundation  of  bankruptcy 

and  by  it,  if  a  debtor  ceded  and  yielded  was  criminality,  and  tliat  of  insolvency, 

up  all"  liis  fortune  to  his  creditors,  he  was  misfortune.     But  when,   as  generally  at 

secured  from  imprisonment  for  his  debts,  the  jiresent  day,  the  terms  bankrupt  and  in- 

"  Omni  qnoqiie  corporari  cruciatu  sernoto."  solvent  arc  used  interchangeably,  it  would 

Cod.  T./l.  be  ])crhaps  too   much   to   say,    tliat  the 

( /)  That  such  was  the  assumption  on  accident  of  a  statute  being  called  one  or 

which  the  early  laws  of  bankruptcy  were  the  otlier,  would  determine,  in  any  degree, 

))ased,  is  apparent  from  the  language  of  34  tlie  (juestion,  whether  crime  or  misfortune 

&  33  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  4,  —  the  earliest  law  sliould  be  the  basis  of  a  proceeding  under 

on  this  8ul)ject  relating  to   Englishmen,  it. 

This  law descril)cdbanknii)ts as  "persons         {k)  The  most  important   of  the  early 

craftilv  obtaining  into  tlieir   hands  great  statutes  against  strangers,  was  that  against 

substance  of  other  men's  goods,  who  sud-  the  Lombards,  wliich    is   nowiiere  to   be 

dcidv  flee  to  i)arts  unknown  or  keep  tlieir  fomid  at  tliis  day,  hut  was  passed  in  the 

houses,  not  minding  to  pay  or  restore  to  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  is  quoted  by 

their  creditors  their  del)ts  and  duties,  but  Lord  Cokn  in  4  Inst.  277.     It  was  enacted, 

at  their  own  will  and  ])leasuro   consume  that  if  any  mercliant  of  the  company  ac- 

the  substance  obtained  i)y  credit  of  other  knowledge  himself  bound  in  that  manner, 

men  for  tlieir  own  jileasurc  an<l  delicate  that  then    the  conii)any  shall  answer  the 

living,  againstall  reason,  C(|uily,  and  good  debt;  so  that  another  merclKUit  which  is 

conscience."     And  while  the  strict  line  of  not  of  the  comjiany  sliall  not  be  thereby 

distinction  was  maintained  between  bank-  grieved  uor  impeached. 
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The  statutes  of  insolvency  originally  differed  importantly 
from  those  of  bankruptcy.  They  began  much  later  than  the  bank- 
rupt laws ;  and  tliey  have  been  amended  and  varied  from  time 
to  time ;  and  in  this  way  two  systems,  one  of  bankruptcy  law, 
and  the  other  of  insolvency  law,  grew  up  together;  not  only 
differing  from  each  other,  but  to  a  certain  extent  compliment- 
ary to  each  other.  But  in  recent  times  they  approach  so  near 
together  that  the  distinction  between  them  is  much  less  positive 
and  exact  than  it  once  was.  (l)  The  insolvency  law  operates 
upon  all  debtors  indiscriminately;  but  upon  none,  in  inv it nm. 
That  is,  while  the  bankrupt  law  was  confined  to  traders,  but 
permitted  a  creditor  to  force  any  trader  who  did  not  pay  his 
debt  to  him,  into  bankruptcy,  the  insolvency  law  only  permitted 
any  and  every  debtor,  without  reference  to  his  occupation,  to 
divide  all  his  effects  ratably  among  all  his  creditors,  without 
disturbance  from  either  of  them.  And  then  the  banltrupt  law, 
perhaps,  because  it  began  with  seizing  and  sequestrating  the 
effects  of  the  debtor  as  if  he  were  fraudulent,  in  the  end  dis- 
charged all  his  mercantile  debts,  if  all  his  effects  were  honestly 
given  up,  and  no  indication  of  fraud  appeared  anywhere.     On 


{I)  Spence's  Equitable  ,Turisdiction  of  should  feel  much  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  198  and  following  this  was  an  insolvent,  not  a  bankrupt 
pages.  Also  a  learned  article  in  the  Lon-  act,  and  therefore  unconstitutional.  An- 
don  Law  Magazine,  vol.  i.  ^".  s.  87,  wliere-  other  distinction  has  been  stated,  and  lias 
in  the  policy  of  the  insolvent  and  bank-  been  uniformly  observed.  Insolvent  laws 
rupt  systems  is  set  forth,  and  the  English  operate  at  the  instance  of  the  imprisoned 
statutes  on  these  subjects  examined.  2  debtor;  bankrupt  lav/s  at  the  instance  of  a 
Kent,  394  and  note  ;  Blanchard  v.  Russell,  creditor.  But  should  an  act  of  Congress 
1.3  Mass.  1;  Ogden  r.  Saunders,  12  AVheat.  authorize  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  to 
21.3.  In  the  case  of  Sturgcs  v.  Crownin-  issue  on  the  application  of  a  debtor,  a 
sliield,  4  Wheat.  19,  tlie  distinction  between  court  would  scarcely  be  warranted  in  say- 
bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  wae  discussed  iug  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  and 
with  reference  to  the  clause  of  the  Consti-  the  commission  a  nullity.  .  .  .  This  dif- 
tution  of  the  United  States,  conferring  on  culty  of  discriminating  with  any  accu- 
Congress  the  power  to  pass  uniform  laws  racy  between  insolvent  and  bankrujjt  laws, 
on  the  sulyoct  of  bankruptcy.  C.  J.  would  lead  to  the  opinion  that  a  bankrupt 
Marshall,  delivering  tlie  opinion  in  that  law  maj-  contain  those  regulations  that 
case  said :  "  The  subject  is  divisible  in  its  are  generally  found  in  insolvent  laws,  and 
nature  into  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws,  that  an  insolvent  law  may  contain  thos3 
though  the  Hue  of  partition  between  them  which  are  common  to  a  bankrupt  law." 
is  not  so  distinctly  marked  as  to  enable  The  distinction  between  bankrujitcy  and 
any  person  to  say,"wit!i  positive  precision  insolvency  will  be  found  often  alluded  to 
what  belongs  exclusively  to  the  one  and  in  the  cases  cited  infra.  See  espet'ially, 
not  to  the  other  class  of  laws.  But  if  an  the  learned  opinion  oi  Bronson,  J.,  in  Sack- 
act  of  Congress  should  discharge  the  per-  ett  v.  Andros,  5  Hill,  .327  ;  Ltviiujstot) ,  J., 
son  of  the  bankrupt,  and  leave  his  future  in  Adams  v.  Storey,  1  Paine,  C.  C.  K.  79. 
acquisitions    liable   to   his    creditors,   we 
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the  other  hand,  the  insolvency  law,  which  attacked  no  one  but 
invited  all,  discharged  no  debt,  but  protected  the  honest  insol- 
vent from  further  legal  process  against  his  person  ;  subjecting 
however  his  subsequently  acquired  property  to  a  liability  for  the 
debts  contracted  before  insolvency.  These  differences,  probably 
at  least,  for  it  may  not  be  quite  certain,  constituted  the  original 
distinction  between  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  In  the  course 
of  this  chapter  we  use  the  words  indifferently,  as  if  they  were 
synonymous,  unless  we  indicate  expressly  or  by  the  context, 
that  we  speak  of  either  specifically.  As  we  have  said,  they 
have  certainly  come  much  nearer  together,  and  they  perfectly 
agree  in  their  general  purpose.  This  divides  itself  into  two 
parts ;  the  first,  to  secure  to  the  creditors  of  a  party  failing,  a 
ratable  distribution  of  all  his  property ;  the  second,  to  secure 
to  the  honest  debtor  after  his  property  is  thus  applied,  immu- 
nity, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  farther  molestation,  (m) 


SECTION    II. 

TrfE  HISTORY   OF   AMERICAN   BANKRUPT   LAW. 

The  British  colonies  in  this  country  did  not  adopt  as  part  of 
their  common  law  the  English  laws  of  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency, but  in  many  instances  passed  insolvent  laws  of  their  own. 
When  they  became  independent,  and  the  present  Constitution 
of  these  United  States  was  formed,  the  framers  of  it  had  the 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  a  power  to  make  a  general  bankrupt 
law,  however  seldom  it  might  need  to  be  exercised,  must  always 
exist  in  the  general  government  of  a  commercial  State;  and 
this  Constitution  provides  that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  .  .  . 
to  establish  .  .  .  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States."  (a)  As  this  does  not  expressly 
and  precisely  declare  that  Congress  may  "pass  a  bankrupt 
law,"  it  was  open  to  question,  or  at  least  to  argument,  whether 
Congress  could  make  such  a  national  law,  or  could  only  "  estab- 

(m)  Sec   the   rpmarks   of    Mr.   Justice         («)  Article  1,  section  8. 
TilnrlcKlorie,  on   tlie  jmrpose  nnd  jiolicy  of 
those  liiws.     2  Black.  Com.  47.'i. 
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lish "  uniformity  among  the  bankrupt  laws  of  the  several 
States.  But  this  question  is  now  settled.  It  is  indeed  gener- 
ally  admitted,  that  the  almost  contemporary  construction  of  it 
should  have  suiliced  to  prevent  the  question.  For  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1800,  the  first  bankrupt  law  was  framed  by  Congress. 
It  was  limited  to  five  years,  and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress.     But  it  was  repealed  Dec.  19,  1803.  (b) 

If  this  early  repeal  indicated  the  unpopularity  of  such  a  law, 
that  was  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  serious  effort  was 
made  by  petition  to  Congress  to  renew  it,  or  provide  a  national 
banlcrupt  law,  until  1840.  (c)  This  measure  was  then  pressed 
with  much  urgency,  but  very  earnestly  opposed ;  and  it  was 
defeated  for  that  session.  In  the  next,  however,  the  effort  was 
renewed,  and  was  successful ;  a  bankrupt  law  was  enacted  on 
the  19th  of  August,  1841. 

The  opposition  was  grounded  in  part  upon  the  constitutional 
objection,  that  the  power  given  to  Congress  was  only  incident 
to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  that  "  bankruptcy,"  in 
the  constitution,  must  be  held  to  bear  its  limited  and  technical 
sense,  as  determined  by  English  law.  (d)  A  stronger  objection 
was  the  waste  and  expense  of  all  proceedings  in  bankruptcy. 

(6)  The  act  of  1800,  with  the  decisions  to  this  page  presents  the  Icsishuive  liistory 
upon  it,  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  this  law,  in  a  manner  which  supersedes 
of  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  the  necessity  of  examination  here.  Chan- 
19,  and  the  repealing  act  in  the  same  ccUor  Kent  is  of  opinion,  that  tlie  pro- 
volume,  page  248.  In  this  repealing  act,  vision  in  the  bankrupt  act  wliicii  rendered 
it  was  provided  that  the  repeal  "shall  in  it  a  general  insolvent  act,  (that  which  pro- 
iiowise  affect  the  execution  of  any  com-  vided  for  voluntary  bankruptcy,)  was  the 
mission  of  bankruptcy  which  maj^  have  one  most  exclusively  in  operation,  and 
been  issued  jirior  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  gave  occasion  to  serious  doubts  whether 
but  every  such  commission  may  and  shall  it  was  within  the  true  constraction  and 
be  proceeded  on  and  fully  executed  as  purview  of  the  constitution,  and  that  it 
though  this  act  had  not  been  passed."  was  that  branch  of  the  statute  that  brought 

(c)  In    1829,   twelve   years  before  the  the   system,   in   his   opinion  justly,   into 

passage  of  the  last  national  bankrupt  law,  general  discredit  and  condemnation,  and 

a  powerful  article  appeared  in  the  Ameri-  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  law.     Notwith- 

can  Jurist,  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  S.  E.  standing  the  doubts  of  which  the  learned 

Scwall,   of  Massachusetts.      It   strongly  Chancellor  speaks,  it  seems  to  have  been 

sets  forth  the  condition  of  the  country,  settled,  so  far  as  State  courts  could  do  it, 

under  the  contradictory  opinions  regard-  that  the  provision  for  voluntani  bankrupts 

ing,  and   conflicting   adjudications  upon,  was  equally  constitutional  with  the  rest  of 

the   State   insolven^  laws,    calls   for  the  the  law,  and  that  it  api)lied  to  all  debts, 

enactment  of  a  national  law  which  shall  except  thosb  specilied  as  beyond  its  appli- 

cstablish  uniformity  on  the  subject,  and  cation,    contracted    before    or    after    its 

combats  the  objections  to  such  an  enact-  passage.     Kunzlcr  i'.  Kohaus,  .5  Hill,  317  ; 

ment.     1  Am.  jur.  35.  Sackctt  r.  Andross,  id.  327.     Tliese  cases 

{d)  2  Kent,  480,  (8th  cd.).     The  note  arc  of  great  interest,  as  presenting  very 
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The  evidence  of  this  is  strong,  and  has  grown  in  strength  from 
the  first  operation  of  the  statutes,  and  has  called  forth  not  only 
an  unqualified  admission  of  the  fact,  but  the  regret  and  severe 
reprehension  of  the  best  judges,  (e)  But  by  far  the  greatest 
objection,  and  one  that  will  always  be  likely  to  make  a  national 


full}'  tlic  argument  on  one  side,  and  tho 
other,  on  the  riglit  of  Congress  to  pass  a 
*  law  for  tlie  benefit  of  voluntary  debtors, 
which  should  apply  to  debts  contracted 
before  the  act.  In  the  first  case,  Cowen, 
J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  court,  vindicating  the  constitution- 
ality of  tlie  law  in  both  these  respects. 
From  that  opinion  Branson,  J.,  dissented, 
and  in  the  second  case  above  cited,  set 
forth  his  views  with  his  customary  earnest- 
ness and  ability,  in  an  opinion  of  nearly 
fifty  pages.  His  conclusion  is,  that  the 
voluntary  branch  of  the  bankrupt  Jaw  was 
unconstitutional,  for  tho  following  reasons  : 
1.  It  is  not  confined  to  tradei's,  but  ex- 
tends to  all  classes  of  debtors.  2.  It 
places  the  whole  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
debtor,  without  giving  an}'  means  of  coer- 
cion to  the  creditor.  3.  It  discharges  the 
debt  without  the  consent  of  the  creditor  in 
any  form,  and  so  violates  tlie  obligation  of 
the  contract.  4.  If  it  rctroacts  so  as  to 
discharge  debts  contracted  before  its  pas- 
sage, then  it  not  only  violates  contracts, 
but  it  goes  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  bankrupt  power.  It  is  not  a  law,  but 
a  sentence  or  judgment  against  creditors, 
and  Congress  has  no  judicial  power  over 
tli8  subject.  A  similar  view  was  adopted 
by  Judge  Wdh,  of  tho  U.  S.  District 
Court  of  Missouri,  in  the  case  of  Edward 
Klein.  The  opinion  will  be  found  in  2  N. 
Y.  Leg.  Obs.  184;  but  on  appeal,  his 
decision  was  reversed  by  Catron,  J.,  of  the 
XJ.  S.  Supreme  Court,  sitting  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court.  He  Iield  that  the  law  of  1841 
was  constitutional.  In  the  matter  of 
Edward  Kicin,  1  How.  S.  C.  277,  in  note 
to  Nelson  r.  Carland.  The  law  was  pro- 
nounced constitutional  also,  in  Thompson 
V.  Aigor,  12  Met.  428;  State  IJank  v. 
Wilborn,  I  Eng.  (Ark.)  3.5;  Loud  i\ 
ricrce,  2.')  Maine,  2.'}3  ;  ]\Iorse  v.  Ilovcy, 
1  Barb.  Cli,  404 ;  Laior  v.  Wattles,  's 
Gilm.  225 ;  Dresser  v.  JJrooks,  3  Burl). 
42'J.  And  a  suit  whicli  had  been  com- 
menced before  the  law  of  insolvency  went 
into  opfsration,  was  wholly  abrogated  by 
the  law  if  the  creditor  proved  his  debt; 
and  in  case  of  iIk;  failure  of  tlie  dcltlor  to 
obtain  a  disfliarge,  it  was  nccessai-y  tlust 
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the  action  should  bo  recommenced  ab 
initio.  Haxtun  v.  Corse,  2  Ba;rb.  Ch. 
506. 

(c)  Lord  Eldon  "  took  the  first  occasion 
of  expressing  strong  indignation  at  the 
frauds  committed  under  cover  of  the  bank- 
rupt laws,  and  his  determination  to  repress 
such  practices.  Upon  this  subject  his 
lordship  observed,  with  warmth,  that  the 
abuse  of  the  bankrupt  law  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  country,  and  it  would  be  better  at  once 
to  repeal  all  the  statutes,  than  to  sufier 
them  to  be  applied  to  such  purposes. 
There  is  no  mercy  to  the  estate.  Nothing 
is  less  thought  of  than  the  object  of  the 
commission.  As  they  are  frequently  con- 
ducted in  the  country,  they  are  little  more 
than  stock  in  trade  for  the  commissioners, 
the  assignees,  and  the  solicitor.  Instead 
of  solicitors  attending  to  their  duty  as 
ministers  of  tho  court,  for  they  are  so, 
commissions  of  bankruptcy  are  treated  as 
matters  of  traffic,  A  taking  out  the  com- 
mission, B  and  C  to  be  his  commissioners. 
They  are  considered  as  stock  in  trade,  and 
calculations  are  made  how  many  commis- 
sioners can  be  brought  into  the  partner- 
ship. Unless  the  court  holds  a  strong 
hand  over  bankruptcy,  particularly  as 
administered  in  this  country,  it  is  itself  ac- 
cessory to  as  great  a  nuisance  as  any  known 
in  the  land,  and  known  to  pass  tinder  the 

forms  of  its  law His  lordship  added, 

that  he  was  determined  to  make  the  offi- 
cers of  tills  court  responsible  to  the  justice 
of  the  country  fin-  their  dealings  in  this 
court ;  and  declared,  M'itli  reference  to  tho 
]ira('tice  of  lending  a  name  to  a  jjcrson 
forbid  by  tlie  court  to  take  out  a  petition, 
that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  strike  a 
solicitor  oft'  the  roll  who  dare  to  lend  his 
name  to  a  person  under  such  an  interdict, 
and  for  tliat  reason  alone ;  but  he  would 
go  furtlu'r,  and  whenever  a  <'ase  of  this 
nature  should  be  brought  forward,  would 
direct  the  Attorney-General  to  jirosecuto 
for  a  conspiracy  ;  for  no  worse  cons])iracy 
can  be  than  that,  tlie  ol)ject  of  which  is  to 
inak(!  what  tlie  Icgislaturi'  intended  as  a 
lenient  process  against  the  bankrupt,  a 
mode  of  defrauding  the  cnulitors  and  the 
l>ankrupt."     G  Ves.   1.     It  might  admit 
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bankrupt  law  unpopular,  and  will  perhaps  prevent  its  occurring 
again  for  a  long  time  to  come,  is  the  universal  belief,  grounded 
upon  all  ex])erience,  that  a  bankrupt  law  is  a  mere  sponge  to 
wipe  off  indebtedness. 

In  the  law  of  1841,  there  was  an  endeavor  to  avoid  a  part 
of  these  objections,  by  uniting,  in  certain  respects,  the  insolvency 
system  with  the  bankrupt  system.  Two  classes  of  debtors  were 
provided  for ;  or  rather  the  statute,  in  the  first  place,  permitted 
all  debtors  to  become  bankrupt,  excepting  only  ]3ublic  defaulters, 
or  those  who  had  become  debtors  in  some  fiduciary  capacity.  (/) 
There  was  then  a  provision  intended  to  be  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  English  limitation  to  traders.  Debtors  who  belonged  to 
this  latter  class  might  be  made  bankrupts  by  compulsory  pro- 
cess, while  all  others  had  the  right  to  make  themselves  bankrupt, 
but  could  not  be  made  so  by  others.  In  this  respect  the  first 
provision  is  that  of  the  insolvency  system  ;  and  the  second,  that 
of  the  bankruptcy  system.  But  then  the  statute  gives  to  all 
bankrupts  under  this  law,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
whether  traders  or  otherwise,  a  discharge  from  their  indebted- 
ness.    It  offered  in  fact  to  every  debtor  a  discharge  of  his  debts. 

The  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time  demanded  precisely 
this  relief.  The  community  was  burdened  with  an  immense 
amount  of  indebtedness,  which  embarrassed  the  debtors,  and 
prevented  their  engaging  in  any  business  that  might  give  them 
subsistence  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  gave  to  creditors  only  hopeless  and  valueless 
claims.  The  act  aflbrded,  in  point  of  fact,  the  very  relief  it  was 
intended  to  give  ;  and  when  this  good  work  was  accomplished, 
the  general  objections  to  a  bankruptcy  law  reappeared  in  full 
force,  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1843,  the  statute  was  repealed. 
But  within  this  brief  period,  of  little  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half,  an  immense  multitude  of  persons  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  discharge  their  debts  by  bankruptcy. 

Since  then   we   have   had,  and   have  now,  insolvent  laws  of 

of  rcasonaLIc  doubt,  whether  the  prnctice         (/)  As  to-u-liomnybcmadolKinknipts, 
in   tliis   country,  under  the  national  law     or  may  become  bankrupts  of  their  own 
of  1841,  would   not,  in   some   localities,     motion,  see  infra,  §  5. 
have  justified,  to  some  extent,  the  language 
of  Lord  Eldoii. 
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one  kind  or  another  in  almost  all  the  States.  These  differ  in 
their  provisions  very  niuch  ;  and  although  it  would  be  impossible 
to  point  out  with  any  distinctness  all  these  differences  in  a  sin- 
gle chapter,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  some  among  them. 
The  most  difficult  question  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  is 
as  to  the  operation  of  a  State  insolvent  law  upon  creditors 
who  live  in  another  State.  The  first  objection  was  to  the 
constitutionality  of  any  State  insolvent  law,  because  it  neces- 
sarily "impaired  the  obligation  of  the  contract"  of  the  debtor. 
But  this  was  disposed  of  mainly  by  the  help  of  a  distinction 
between  the  remedy  and  the  right ;  holding  the  first  to  be  with- 
in State  poAver,  but  the  latter  not.  [g)  This  distinction  was 
adopted  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  from  the  argument  of  coun- 
sel, and  sustained  by  him  with  gi'eat  ingenuity  and  force.  It 
certainly  is  very  nice ;  and,  when  critically  examined,  becomes 
almost  evanescent.  But  it  is  now  very  generally  admitted,  per- 
haps on  the  ground  that  its  want  of  exact  logical  reason  is  com- 
pensated by  the  absolute  necessity  that  this  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution should  be  thus  qualified.  But  after  this  objection  was 
disposed  of,  another  arose,  which  is  the  most  difficult  question 
the  State  insolvent  laws  have  ever  caused.  It  is  as  to  the 
effect  which  such  a  law  has  upon  creditors  residing  in  an- 
other State.  Considering  the  constant  and  very  extensive  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  different  States  of  this  Union,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  this  question  recurs  very  frequently ;  but 

{(j)  Tliis  distinction  was  made  by  Mr.  punisliment,  or  may  witlihold  this  means, 

Hunter,  in  his  arj^ument  for  the  defeiuUmt  and  leave  the  contract  in  full  force.     Im- 

in  Stnr^es  v.  Crowninsliield,   4    Wheat,  prisonment  is  no  part  of  tlic  contract,  and 

122  :  "  The  ohligation  of  a  contract  and  a  simply  to  release  the  prisoner  docs  not  im- 

remcdy  for  its  perforinancc,  are  different  pair  its  obligation.  .  .  .  Statntcs  of  linii- 

things."     Mfirshall,  C.  J.,  delivering-  the  tations  relate  to  the  remedies  which  arc 

opinion   of  the  conrt  in  that  case,  said :  furnished   in   the    courts.      They  rather 

"  The  distinction  i)etwecn  the  obligation  estaldish  tliat  certain  circumstances  sliall 

of  a  contract  and  the  remedy  given  by  amount  t(j  evidence   that  a  contract  has 

the  legislature  to  enforce  that  obligation,  been  iJCi-formcd,   than    disjiense   with   its 

lias  been  taken  at  the  bar,  and  exists  in  jierfornianee.     If,   in   a   State  wliere  six 

the  nature  of  things.     Without  impairing  years  may  he  pleaded  \\\  bar  to  an  action 

the  ol)ligation  of  the  contract,  the  remedy  of  assumjisit,  a  law  sliould  pass  declaring 

may  certainly  be  modified  as  tlie  wisd(jm  tliat  contracts   already  in  existence,  not 

of  the   nation  shall  direct.     Conlinemeiit  barred  by  the  statute,  should  Itc  construed 

of  the  debtor  may  be  a  iiunislimcjnt  for  not  to  be  within  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 

jierforining  his  contract,  or  may  be  allowed  its  unconstitutionality.     So   with   respect 

as  a  means  of  inducing  him  to  perform  it.  lo  the   laws  against   usury."     Lc  lioy  v. 

liUt  tlie  Htate  may  refuse  to  inlli<'t  this  Crowninsliield,  2  Mason,  151. 
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it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  judicial  opinions  concern- 
ing it  are  so  diverse  and  wholly  irreconcilable,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  with  certainty  what  the  law  is  in  relalion  to 
this  subject.  The  distinction  between  remedy  and  right  has 
been  so  applied,  as  to  hold  as  of  the  remedy  only,  —  priority  of  or 
security  to  any  particular  creditor,  imprisonment,  statutes  of 
limitation  and  usury,  laws  concerning  processes  in  State  courts, 
exemption  of  particular  kinds  of  property,  or  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  particular  duties,  or  privileges  attached  to  any  office 
or  territory.  (//)     Thus  far,  there  is  nothing  to  permit  a  State  to 


{h)  Priority  of  payment  of  a  particular 
creditor,  is  matter  relating  to  the  remedy. 
Harrison  )'.  Sterry,  5  Cranch,  289-298. 
Mar^lmll,  C.  J.:  "  But  the  right  of  priority 
forms  no  part  of  the  contract  itself.  It  is 
extrinsic,  and  is  leather  a  personal  jirivi- 
lege  dependent  on  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  property  lies,  and  where  the 
court  sits  which  is  to  decide  the  cause." 
Imprisonment, — Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  Stur- 
ges  V.  Crowninshield,  above  cited ;  Beers 
V.  Hanghton,  9  Pet.  329  ;  Pugh  v.  Bussel, 

2  Blackf.  394.  See  Washington,  J.,  in 
Camfranque  v.  Burnell,!  Wash.  C.  C.  340. 
Statutes  of  limitation  and  usury, —  Sturges 
V.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat,  at  page  206 ; 
Le  Roy  v.  Crowninshield,  2  Mason,  151, 
wherein  Story,  J.,  states  and  defines  the 
limits  of  the  doctrine  ;  Decouche  v.  Save- 
tier,  3  Johns.  Ch.  190.  Kent,  Ch.  :  "The 
plea  of  the  statute  of  limitations  docs  not 
touch  tlie  merits  of  tlie  ac;tion.  It  merely 
bars  the  remedy  in  the  particular  domestic 
forum,  and  does  not  conclude  the  plaintiff 
in  his  own  or  any  other  foreign  country." 
Processes  in  State  courts,  —  United  States 
V.  Robeson,  9  Pet.  319  ;  Bank  of  United 
States  ;;.  Halstead,  10  Wheat.  51.  Ex- 
emption of  jiarticular  persons  or  property, 
—  Morris  v.  Eves,  11  Martin  (La.),  730; 
Mather  r.  Bush,  16  Johns.  233,  page  244, 
note  (/)).  Privilege  attached  merely  to 
person  or  territory,  — Hinklcy  v.  Morean, 

3  Mason,  88.  Storj,  J. :  "  The  present  suit 
is  to  he  decided  by  the  law  of  Mnssachu- 
seits ;  and  a  discharge  of  tlie  person  of  the 
debtor  in  another  State  (Maryland  in  the 
case  before  him),  which  leaves  the  con- 
tract in  full  force, ~  has  no  effect  to  dis- 
charge the  pei'son  here.  No  court  gives 
effect  to  the  local  laws  of  another  country 
or  State  in  respect  to  the  forms  or  force  of 
process."  In  Melan  v.  Fit/,  James,  1  B.  & 
P.    138,   a   different    doctrine    was    laid 


down  by  the  majority  of  the  court,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  JJeath. 
In  Iralay  v.  Ellefsen,  2  East,  454,  Lord 
EHenborough  expressed  his  unwillingness 
to  accede  to  the  doctrine  of  Melan  v.  Eitz 
James.  The  general  doctrine  of  Hinkley 
V.  Morean  is  recognized  in  Eenwick  v. 
Sears,  1  Cranch,  259 ;  Dixon's  Ex'rs  v. 
Ramsay's  Ex'rs,  3  id.  319;  PearsaU  v. 
Dwight,  2  Mass.  84  ;  3  Burge  on  Col.  & 
For.  Law,  1046;  Story  on  Conflict  of 
Laws,  §  339 ;  Atwater  v.  Townsend,  4 
Conn.  47 ;  and  see  Smith  v.  Healy,  id. 
49;  Smith  v.  Spinolla,  2  Johns."  198; 
White  t'.  Canfield,  7  Johns.  117  ;  Titus  v. 
Hobart,  5  Mason,  378 ;  Nash  v.  Tupper, 
1  Caines,  402 ;  Lodge  v.  Phelps,  2  Caines' 
Cas.  in  Erroi',  321  ;  Green  v.  Sarmicnto, 
3  Wash.  C.  C.  17;  Golden  v.  Prince,  id. 
314.  The  distinction  in  cases  of  this  class 
is  well  laid  down  by  Parris,  J.,  in  Judd  v. 
Porter,  7  Greenl.  337  :  "  This  distinction 
is  to  be  found  in  all  tlie  cases,  that  when 
the  contract  is  discharged,  either  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  bankruptcy  or  otherwise,  the 
body  of  the  debtor  is  not  thereafter  liable 
to  arrest  in  any  jurisdiction  for  debts  ex- 
isting at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy ;  for 
the  contract  being  at  an  end,  there  re- 
mains nothing  upon  which  the  remedial 
lav>'s  of  any  government  can  operate. 
But  when  the  body  only  of  the  debtor  is 
discharged,  leaving  the  contract  unim- 
paired, the  discharge  is  effectual  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  uiuler  which 
it  was  granted,  and  extra  territorhun  has  no 
eflieacy."  In  addition  to  authority  cited 
above,  see  the  numerous  cases  cited  by 
Professor  Grccnkaf,  in  the  argument  in 
Judd  V.  Porter.  A  different  view  was 
adopted  in  Millar  v.  Hall,  1  Dall.  229. 
The  court  say  that  the  defendaiit  was  com- 
pelled by  law  to  transfer  all  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.     "  Having 
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release  a  debtor  from  the  liability  of  his  subsequently  acquired 
property  for  his  debt.  And  formerly,  a  great  majority  of  the 
insolvent  laws  of  the  States,  conformed  to  the  insolvency  sys- 
tem of  England,  so  far  as  to  create,  or  rather  leave,  this  liabil- 
ity. But  it  was  afterwards  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  that  an  insolvent  law  which  took  away  this  lia- 
bility, still  affected  only  the  remedy,  {j)     Hence  the  clause  of 


done  this  we  must  presume  that  he  has 
faii'ly  done  it,  and  therefore  to  pennit  the 
taking  his  person  here,  would  be  to  at- 
tempt to  compel  him  to  perform  an  im- 
possibilit\%  that  is,  to  pay  a  debt  after  he 
has  been  deprived  of  every  means  of  pay- 
ment, an  attempt  which  would  at  least 
amount  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  un- 
less the  benevolence  of  his  friends  should 
interfere  to  discharge  the  plaintiii''s  ac- 
count." Smith  V.  Brown,  3  Binn.  201 ; 
Hilliard  v.  Greenleaf,  5  id.  336,  n.;  Boggs 
V.  Teaekle,  id.  332. 

(j)  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that 
this  question  was  passed  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Coiut  in  M'Millan  v.  M'Neill,  4 
Wheat.  209.  That  such  was  not  the 
case  see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Wash- 
ington, 12  Wheat.  254.  The  point  decided 
in  that  case  was,  that  a  discharge  under 
the  bankrupt  laws  of  one  government  does 
not  affect  contracts  made  or  to  be  execu- 
ted under  another,  whether  the  law  be 
prior  or  subsequent  in  the  date  to  that  of 
the  contract.  The  case  of  Ogden  v. 
Saunders,  12  Wheat.  213,  is  the  'leading 
case  on  this  topic.  It  was  a  case,  as 
stated  l)y  Mr.  Justice  Waslnmjton,  deliver- 
ing his  opinion,  "of  a  debt  contracted  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  by  a  citizen  of  that 
State,  from  which  lie  was  discharged,  so 
far  as  he  constitntionairy  could  be,  under 
a  bankrupt  law  of  that  State,  in  force  at 
the  time  when  the  debt  was  contracted." 
The  action  was  brought  by  a  citizeu  of 
New  Orleans,  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court.  Tlie  (piestion,  therefore,  was 
directly  ujion  tlie  constitutionality  of  this 
banknijit  law,  discharging  as  it  did,  not 
only  the  person  of  the  debtor,  but  his  siib- 
Bcqticntly  a((|uired  effects,  from  liability 
to  attachment  and  levy.  And  this  (pies- 
tion  of  constitutifjiialit}'  was  t\vf)fold.  1. 
As  afiecting  the  rights  of  ci(i/,ens  of  the 
same  State.  2.  As  aircctiiig  tlie  rights  of 
citizens  of  different  States.  ]\as/ii>i(/lon, 
J.,  delivering  his  ()]iiiiiun,  drew  a  distinc- 
tion between   imj)airing  tlie  contract  and 
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impairing  the  ohJigation  of  the  contract. 
What  is  the  obligation  1  Marshall,  C.  J., 
in  4  Wheat.  197,  says,  it  is  "The  law 
which  binds  the  parties  to  j>erform  their 
agreement."  What  is  the  law  referred  to  1 
Kot  the  moral  law,  not  exclusively  the 
universal  law  of  civihzed  nations,  (p. 
258).  It  is  the  municipal  law  of  the 
State  (p.  259)  which  is  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract, and  goes  with  it  wherever  the  par- 
ties are  to  be  found.  If  it  forms  part  of 
the  contract,  it  is  a  solecism  to  say  that  it 
impairs  the  obligation  (p.  260).  This  law 
no  more  impairs  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts than  an  agreement  by  the  terms  and 
at  the  time  of  contracting,  that  in  case  of 
the  debtor's  insolvency  and  surrender  of 
all  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tors, he  should  be  discharged  from  his 
contract.  Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  if 
this  be  so,  a  repeal  of  the  law  in  exe- 
cution, where  the  contract  \yas  formed, 
could  violate  the  contract.  The  repeal 
would  only  affect  subsequent  contracts. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  statutes  of  usu- 
ry, construction,  fraud,  and  linutation. 
In  all  these  the  distinction  between  retro- 
spective and  prospective  operation  is  to  be 
observed.  Especially  an  argument  might 
be  drawn  from  the  case  of  limitations. 
The  collocation  of  the  clauses  of  the  con- 
stitution, relating  to  this  subject,  formed 
the  basis  of  an  argument.  The  conclu- 
sion reached  by  Mr.  Justice  Washington, 
was,  that  a  discharge  under  these  circum- 
stances was  a  valid  bar ;  the  question  of 
the  effect  between  citizens  of  ditferent 
States  not  having  yet  lieen  argued  to  at 
the  bar.  Mr.  .Justice  Johnson,  in  this  case, 
after  vindicating  the  doctrine  of  Sturges 
I'.  Crowninsliield,  examines  the  ethical 
force  of  the  terms  "obligation  of  con- 
tracts," and  reaches  a  conclusion  which 
he  admits  goes  further  than  the  doctrine 
of  Sturges  v.  Crowninsliield,  that  a  law 
discharging  the  future  effects  of  the  debtor 
is  valid,  even  as  to  contracts  made  ]n'ior 
to  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  mtiltojorliori, 
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the  constitution  prohibiting  the  impairing  of  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  may  be  said' to  permit  any  insolvent  law  which  does 
not  expressly  discharge  the  debt  itself.  And  as  those  of  the 
State  laws  which  discharge  the  debt,  as  that  of  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  are  made  to  apply  only  to  debts  founded  on  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  as  the  law 
existing  when  and  where  a  contract  is  made,  forms  a  part  of  it, 
it  may  now  be  said  that  a  State  law,  whatever  be  its  name, 
which  is  in  fact  a  bankrupt  law  in  all  respects,  may  be  con- 
stitutional. 

In  the  next  place,  the  municipal  law  of  any  State  is  a  part  of 


subsequent  ones.  He  repudiates  the  doc- 
triue  that  the  remedy  is  ingrafted  into 
the  law,  but  maintains  that  inasmucli  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  is  imputed  to  every 
one  who  cntei's  into  contracts,  no  one  can 
complain  of  surprise  or  want  of  public 
faith,  in  the  application  of  tliosc  laws. 
The  right  to  pass  laws  of  limitation  can- 
not be  maintained,  if  that  to  pass  bank- 
rupt laws  of  this  character  is  denied.  The 
right  to  pass  such  laws  has  been  asserted 
by  every  civilized  nation  (p.  287).  Not  a 
sufficient  objection  to  say  that  if  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts  has  relation  to  all  the 
laws  which  give  or  modify  the  remedy,  the 
obligation  is  ambulatory  and  imcertain 
(p.  288).  Nor  can  a  right  in  the  States 
to  pass  tender  laws  be  derived  from  that  to 
pass  bankrupt  laws,  for  the  former  are 
expressly  forl)idden.  It  is  urged  that  this 
is  an  arbitrary  act,  and  futui'e  acquisitions 
might  be  made  liable.  But  in  answer, 
why  may  it  not  be  urged,  that  the  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  set  bounds  to  the 
will  of  contracting  parties,  for  the  public 
good,  in  this  as  in  many  other  instances 
(p. [289)  ?  Thompson  and  Trimble,  JJ.,  con- 
curred with  the  above-named  judges. 
From  this  opinion  Ston/  and  Ducall,  JJ., 
together  with  the  Chief  Justice  dissented, 
and  these  were  the  grounds  of  their  de- 
cision, as  gathered  from  the  opinion  of 
Marshall,  C.  J. :  1.  Tliat  the  words  of  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  under  considera- 
tion, taken  in  their  natural  and  obvious 
sense,  admit  of  a  prospective  as  well  as  a 
retrospective  operation.  2.  That  an  act 
of  the  legislature  does  not  enter  into  the 
contract,  and  become  one  of  the  condi- 
tions stipulated  by  the  parties ;  nor  does 
it  act  externally  on  the  agreement  unless 
it  have  the  full  force  of  law.   3.  That  con- 


tracts derive  their  obligations  from  the  act 
of  the  parties,  not  from  the  grant  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  that  the  right  of  govem- 
ment  to  regulate  the  manner,  or  to  pro- 
hibit such  as  may  be  against  the  policy  of 
the  State,  is  entirely  consistent  with  their 
inviolability  after  they  have  been  formed. 
4.  That  the  obligation  of  a  contract  is  not 
identified  with  the  means  which  govern- 
ment may  furnish  to  enforce  it ;  and  that 
a  prohilntion  to  pass  any  law  impairing  it, 
does  not  imply  a  prohibition  to  vary  the 
remedy,  nor  docs  a  power  to  vary  the 
remedy,  imply  a  power  to  impair  the  obli- 
gation derived  from  th^  act  of  the  parties. 
So  that  the  first  branch  of  the  question  of 
constitutionality  was  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. The  second  branch  of  the 
question  having  been  argued,  Washitir/ton, 
Thompson,  and  Trimble,  JJ.,  wei-e  of  opin- 
ion that  the  same  reasons  which  governed 
them  at  the  first  hearing  applied  in  this 
as])eet  of  the  question.  Johnson,  J.,  who 
had  agreed  with  them  in  the  view  then 
adopted,  was  of  opinion  that  although, 
"  as  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  a 
discharge  of  a  bankrupt  by  the  laws  of" 
that  State,  is  valid  as  it  aftects  posterior 
contracts,"  yet,  "  that  as  against  creditors, 
citizens  of  other  States,  it  is  invalid  as  to 
all  contracts."  The  other  three  judges 
concurred  in  the  opinion.  Boyle  v.  Zach- 
arie,  6  Pet.  348.  So  the  second  branch 
of  tlie  question  was  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. Blanchard  v.  Russell,  13  Mass.  I  ; 
Mather  v.  Bush,  16  Johns.  233  ;  Hicks  v. 
Hotchkiss,  7  Johns.  Ch.  299  ;  Crittenden 
V.  Jones,  5  Hall's  L.  J.  520 ;  Townsend 
V.  Townsend,  Niles'Eeg.  15th  Sept.  1821  ; 
Shaw  V.  Bobbins,  12 'Wheat.  369,  note 
(a)  ;  Mason  v.  Haile,  12  Wheat.  370, 
Washington,  J.,  disscntinir. 
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every  contract  made  in  that  State,  and  to  be  performed  therein. 
If  the  contract  is  made  elsewhere,  but  to  be  performed  in  that 
State,  we  have  seen  in  our  chapter  on  the  law  of  place,  that 
the  contract  has  a  kind  of  twofold  law  of  place.  In  general  it 
is  said  that  the  place  of  a  contract  is  that  where  it  is  to  be 
performed,  because  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  parties  pro- 
posed to  be  governed  by  those  laws  in  the  performance  of  the 
contract,  [k)  Each  State  has,  then,  by  the  present  weight  of 
authority,  the  right  to  determine  for  its  own  cUizens,  and  its 
own  courts,  what  it  will,  in  respect  to  a  contract  which  is  either 
made  v/ithin  its  sovereignty,  or  to  be  performed  there.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  insolvent  law  of  Massachusetts  "  absolutely 
and  wholly  discharges  the  debtor  from  all  debts,  .  .  .  founded 
upon  any  contract  made  by  him  within  the  Commonwealth,  or 
to  be  performed  within  the  same."  (/) 


{h)  See  supra,  the  chapter  on  the  Law 
of  Ph^cc,  pp.  94  and  95. 

(/)  That  a  State  insolvent  hnw  may 
provide  constitutionally  for  the  discharge 
of  all  contracts  made  within  the  State  be- 
tween its  own  citizens,  is  a  projiosition 
which  may  now  be  considered  as  estab- 
lished. Ogden  V.  Saunders,  12  "Wlieat. 
213,  368,  369 ;  "Walsh  v.  Farrand,  13 
Mass.  19  ;  Brighamu.  Henderson,  1  Cvish. 
430  ;  Converse  v.  Bradley,  id.  434,  in  the 
note;  Baltcock  v.  Weston,  1  Gall.  168; 
Baker  v.  Whcaton,'5  Mass.  509;  Smith 
V.  Smith,  2  Johns.  241  ;  Smith  v.  Par- 
sons, 1  Ham.  107.  So  those  pei-sons 
who  assent  to  the  operation  of  sucli  laws, 
by  participating  in  proceedings  had  under 
them,  are  bound  by  such  o])cration.  Clay 
V.  Smith,  3  Pet.  411.  In  Paruiers  &  Me- 
dianics'  liank  v.  Smith;  6  Wlicat.  a  dis- 
charge under  a  Pennsylvania  bankrupt  act 
was  held  not  to  affect  a  contract  between 
citizens  (jf  tliat  State  made  previous  to  the 
pa.ssagc  of  tlie  law.  But  tlie  proposition 
that  a  State  insolvent  law  nuiy  ojjeratc  a 
discharge  of  a  debt  contracted  l)y  one  of 
its  own  citi/cns  with  the  citizens  of  anoth- 
er State,  wiien  tlie  contract  is  on  its 
fiicc  to  be  performed  within  the  State 
{^•anting  the  discharge,  is  one  which 
atand.s  by  no  means  without  disjtute  at 
tliis  day.  We  tliink,  however,  that  the 
weight  of  autliority  sustains  the  proposi- 
tion, though  it  cannot  be  denied  tiiat  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  the  highest  eiuvrac- 
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tcr,  and  the  dissent  of  at  least  one  of  the 
most  learned  judges  in  the  country  from 
the  opinion  of  his  associates,  render  the 
future  preponderance  of  authority,  to  say 
the  least,  doubtful.  In  Blanchard  v.  Rus- 
sell, 13  Mass.  1,  the  defendant,  a  mer- 
chant of  New  York,  was  indebted  to  the 
plaintiff  on  account  stated  for  proceeds  of 
goods  consigned  to  him  by  plaintiff.  Sub- 
sequently the  defendant  took  advantage 
of  an  act  for  the  bcnetit  of  insolvent  debt- 
ors, etc.,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
was  discharged  from  all  his  debts.  The 
plaintiff  did  not  prove  his  claim,  and  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  save 
such  as  he  might  be  charged  with  from 
the  existence  of  the  statute.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  under  these  circum- 
stances, tlie  certificate  of  discharge  was  an 
cllectual  l)ar  to  tiie  plaintiffs  demand  1 
Parker,  C.  J.,  said :  "  We  think  it  may 
be  assumed,  as  a  nile  affecting  all  per- 
sonal contracts,  that  they  are  subject  to 
all  the  consequences  attached  to  contracts 
of  a  similar  nature  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  where  they  are  made,  if  the  con- 
tracting jiarty  is  a  subject  oi',  or  resident 
in,  that  country  where  it  is  entered  into, 
and  no  ])rovision  is  introduced  to  refer  it 
to  tlic  laws  of  any  other  country."  It 
was  held  that  tlie  certificate  was  a  bar. 
1'he  cases  of  Proctor  v.  Moore,  1  Mass. 
199;  Baker  v.  Wheaton,  5  id.  511  ;  Wat- 
son V.  IJotirne,  10  id.  337,  will  be  found 
in  the  opinion  of  Parker,  C.  J.,  not  to  be 
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And  further,  as  a  coiTelative  proposition,  that  no  State  can,  by 
its  municipal  law,  reach  a  contract  which  is  not  to  be  performed 


in  conflict  with  Blanchard  v.  EusscU  on 
this  point.  In  the  following  cases  the 
court  do  not  recognize  the  distinction  as 
to  phioe  of  performance  of  the  contracts, 
but  hi}'  down  the  doctrine  in  general 
terms  tliat  State  insolvent  laws  can  only 
operate  upon  those  who  are  citizens  of  the 
State  in  which  such  law  is  enacted.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  tliat  the  circumstances 
of  these  cases  Avere  such  as  not  to  demand 
a  recognition  of  such  distinction.  Ogden 
V.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  213 ;  Shaw  v. 
Eobbins,  id.  369,  note  ;  Bovle  v.  Zacharic, 
G  Pet.  348,  635  ;  Woodhull  v.  Wagner, 
1  Baldw.  296;  Frey  v.  Kirk,  4  Gill  & 
Johns.  509 ;  Springer  v.  Foster,  2  Sto. 
387.  In  the  last  case,  Story,  J.,  said : 
"  The  settled  doctrine  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is,  that  no 
State  insolvent  laws  can  discharge  the  ob- 
ligation of  any  contract  made  in  the  State, 
except  such  contract  is  made  between 
citizens  of  that  State."  The  ciwes  of 
Braynard  v.  IMarshall,  8  Pick.  196;  Betts 
I'.  Bagley,  12  id.  572;  Agncw  v.  Piatt, 
15  Pick.  417,  go  so  far  only  as  to  hold, 
that  a  discharge  in  this  State  will  not  be 
an  effectual  bar  to  the  claim  of  a  creditor 
of  anotlicr  State,  when  the  contract  was 
not  by  its  terms  to  be  peiformcd  in  this 
State.  They  do  not  decide  the  point, 
when  there  is  such  stipulation.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  judges  in  one  of  these  cases, 
must  be  held  to  be  uncalled  for  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  See  the  strictures 
of  .S'ton/,  J.,  on  the  case  of  Braynard  z'. 
IMarshall,  in  his  Conflict  of  Laws.  The 
point  has  never  been  directly  decided  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Dewey,  J.,  in  a  case  cited  below.  In 
Parkinson  v.  Scoville,  19  Wend.  150,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  decided  the 
precise  point,  that  an  insolvent  discharge 
( discharging  the  debtor  from  the  payment 
of  all  his  debts)  is  an  absolute  bar  to  a 
recovery  upon  a  contract  made  and  to  be 
executed  within  the  State,  although  the 
creditor  be  a  non-resident,  and  neither 
united  in  the  ]ietition  for  a  discharge,  nor 
accepted  a  dividend,  Branson,  J.,  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  (he  court.  But  in  the 
later  case  of  DounelLy  v.  Corbett,  3  Seld. 
500,  the  New  Y'ork  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  M'liere  goods  had  been  purchased  of 
merchants  in  New  York,  by  citizens  of 
South  Carolina,  and  a  note  was  given 
payable  in  the  latter  State  upon  which  a 
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judgment  was  subsequently  obtained  "in 
its  courts,  and  the  debtor  imprisoned,  his 
discharge  from  his  imprisonment  and  tl(e 
debt  under  an  insolvent  law  of  South  Car- 
olina, was  invalid  —  four  judges  agreeing 
in  this  opinion,  and  two  dissenting.  In 
Poe  V.  Duck,  .5  Maryland,  1,  a  contract 
had  been  made  in  IMaryland  between  a 
citizen  of  that  State  and  a  citizen  of 
another  State,  (the  creditor).  There  was 
an  arguable  question  as  to  the  plan  of 
performance  of  the  contract.  The  credi- 
tor sued  upon  this  contract  in  the  coui't  of 
Maryland  after  the  discharge  of  tlie  debtor 
by  the  bankrupt  law  of  that  State.  Tlie 
court  below  gave  judgment  for  tlie  plain- 
titf.  In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  appel- 
lant's counsel  contended,  that  the  con- 
tract was  made  and  to  be  performed  in 
Maiyland,  and  that  being  a  Maryland 
contract,  the  discharge  of  the  delator  under 
the  law  of  that  State,  did  not  impair  its 
obligation.  It  was  urged  on  the  other 
hand,  that  whether  the  contract  was  a 
domestic  one  or  not  the  discharge  was 
inoperative  as  to  citizens  of  other  States. 
The  court  said :  "  We  think  that  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below  must  be 
aflirnicd,  because  the  creditor  is  a  citizen  of 
another  State,  and  shall  not  express  any 
opinion  on  the  question,  whether  the  con- 
tract is  a  Mai-yland  one  or  not."  Pugh  v. 
Bussel,  2,  Blackf.  394,  adopts  the  same 
Tiew.  Potter  v.  Kerr,  1  Maryland,  Cli. 
275-281.  But  in  two  recent  cases,  one 
relating  to  a  discharge  in  a  foi'cign  coun- 
try, and  the  other  to  a  discharge  in  another 
State  of  the  Union,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  have  come  to  a  diflerent 
conclusion  from  that  reached  in  the  cases 
last  cited  above.  In  May  v.  Breed,  7 
Cush.  15,  which  was  assumpsit  against 
defendants  as  acceptors  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change drawn  by  ])arties  in  Boston,  on 
defendants  at  Liverpool,  and  accepted  by 
them  payable  at  London,  the  defend- 
ants pleaded  a  certificate  of  discharge,  un- 
der the  English  bankrupt  law,  obtained 
subsequent  to  the  acceptance  of  this  bill. 
The  plaintiffs  did  not  prove  tlieir  claim, 
nor  had  they  received  a  dividend.  The 
case  was  argued  elaborately  and  learnedly 
at  the  bar,  and  Shaw,  C.  J.,  delivered  the 
opinion  examining  the  authorities  and 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  a  discharge 
under  the  English  banla-upt  law  of  a  mer- 
chant residing  in  Engknd,  from  a  debt  to 
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within  its  sovereignty,  excepting  so  far  as  itself  and  its  own 
courts  are  concerned,  (m)     From  this  it  would  seem  to  follow 


a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  contracted  and 
payable  in  England,  is  a  bar  to  a  subse- 
quent action  on  the   debt  in  this   State, 
*  and  that  whether  the  creditor  proved  his 
debt  under  the  English  statute  of  bank- 
ruptcy would  make  no  difference  in  the 
effect  of  the  discharge.    Scribner  v.  Fisher, 
2  Gray,  43,  was  assumpsit  on  promissory 
notes  payable  to  the  plaintiff's,  merchants 
of  New  York,  by  the  defendant,  a  citizen 
of  Lowell,  in  Massachusetts,  ])aj'able  at  the 
Lowell  Bank  in  Lowell.     The  defendant 
pleaded  in  bar  to  the  action  his  discharge 
in  insolvency,   under  the   Massachusetts 
statute,  since  the  making   of  the  notes. 
The  plaintiff's  had  not  proved  nor  offered 
to  prove  their  claim.     The  court  held  as 
a  doctrine  sanctioned  by  the  spirit  of  the 
1)ankrupt  laws,  and  nowhere  contradicted 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  that  a  certificate  of  dis- 
charge under  the  insolvent  laws  of  this 
State,  is  a  bar  to  an  action  on  a  contract, 
made  by  a  citizen  of  this  State  with  a 
citizen  of  another   State,   who  does   not 
prove  liis  claim  under  those  laws,  if  the 
contract,  by  its   express   terms   is   to   be 
performed  in  this  State.     Erom  this  opin- 
ion  Mr-  Justice   Metmlf  dissented,    con- 
strained by  his  view  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  authority  of  Johnson,  J.,  in  12  Wheat. 
368,    3G9,   Boyle   v.   Zacharic,  6  Peters, 
348  ;  Marshall,  C.  J.,  WoodhuU  v.  Wag- 
ner, Baldw.  300  ;    Springer  v.  Foster,   2 
Sto.  387,   Ston/,  J.,  in  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution,  Vol.  3,  sections  1110, 
1384;  Braynard  v.  IVLarshall,  8  Pick.  196, 
from  which   he  deduces  the  doctrine  of 
the  Su])rcuic  Court  to  be,  "That  a  State 
insolvent  law  is  unconstitutional  when  it 
affects  the  riglits  of  citizens  of  dther  States, 
because  a  State  has  not  autlun-ity  by  such 
a  law,  to  affect  their  rights."     This  opin- 
ion, it  is  jiroper  to  say,  was  rendered  be- 
fore tlic  ]iiil)iication  of  the  cases  of  Don- 
nelly V.  Clark,  and  Poc  v.  Duck,  above 
cited. 

(lit)  In  Bradford  v.  Fari-and,  13  Mass. 
18,  a  contriict  ii;id  been  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts, with  a  citizen  of  that  State,  by  a 
citizen  oi"  I'cnnsylvania,  atid  no  express 
provision  was  matle  that  it  slioald  I)c  per- 
foniu'd  in  I'ciuisylvania ;  it  was  held  tliat 
th(;  discliarge  of  tlu;  dclitor  under  the 
I'cnnsylvania  stutute  of  insolvency  was 
no  bar  to  an  action  in  Massadiu-sctts  uiwn 
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this  contract.     The  court  said :  "  It  has 
been  settled  in  the  case  of  Blanchard  v. 
Eussell,   that   a  certificate    of   discharge 
under  the  insolvent  law  of  another  State, 
is   Ijinding    only    upon    contracts    made 
^vithin  the  State  which  enacts  the  law,  or 
which   by  the  terms  of  them  are  to  be 
there  performed.     The  debt  in  this  case 
must  be  considered  to  have  arisen  within 
this   State ;    the  bargain  from   which   it 
arose  was  made  here,  and  it  was  not  pro- 
vided   that    it    should   be   performed    in 
Pennsylvania  ;  although  the  plaintiff  might 
have  applied  there  for  his  rcmedi/  if  he  had 
seen  jit."     In  Su3-dam  v.   Bvoadnax,  14 
Pet.  67,  a  note  had  been  made  in  IS^ew 
York,  payable  in  New  York,  to  citizens  of 
New  York,  by  citizens  of  Alabama.     The 
plaintiffs  sued  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  held  that  insol- 
vency of  the   estate,  judicially   declared 
under  the  statute  of  AlaVuima  is  not  suffi- 
cient In  law  to  abate  a  suit  instituted  in 
that  court,  by  a  citizen  of  another  State, 
against  the  representatives  of  a  citizen  o-f 
Alabama.    Boyle  v.  Zacharic,  6  Pet.  635 ; 
Cook  V.  Moffat,  5  How.  29.5  ;  M'MiUan 
V.  M'Neill,  4  Wheat.   209.     In  Cook  v. 
Motfat,  Ogden  v.   Saunders  having  been 
cited  on  the  argument,  and  the  language 
of  Johnson,  J.,  adveited  to,   Grier,  J.,  de- 
livering the   opinion  of  the   court  said : 
"  We   do  not  deem  it  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion,  either  to  vindicate  the 
consistency  of  the  propositions  ruled  in 
that  case  with  the   reasons  on  which  it 
appeal's  to  have  been  founded,  or  to  dis- 
cuss   anew    the    many   vexed   questions 
mooted  therein,  and  on  which  the  court 
were  so  much    divided.     It  may  be   re- 
marked, however,   that   the  members   of 
tlie  court  who  were  in  a  minority  on  the 
final  decision  of  it,  fully  assented  to  the 
correctness  of  M'Millau  v.  JM'Neill,  which 
rules  the  present  case."     In   Emory   v. 
Grenough,    3  Dall.   369.     The  debt  was 
contracted   l)etwccn   citizens   of    Boston. 
Subsequently  the   dcfcnd:ntt  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  -while  a  citizen  there 
took  advantage  of  the  bankrujjt  law  of 
that  State.     Subsequent  to  his  discharge, 
he  returned  for  a  tcn>i)orary  purpose  to 
Boston,  and  was  aircsted  by  the  jjlaintili', 
on    an    action    brought    by   the    Circuit 
Court.     It  was  held   in   tliat  court,  that 
the  certificate  was  no  l)ar.     On  a  similar 
state  of  facts,  a  directly  contrary  opinion 
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that  no  contract  made  in  one  State  and  to  be  performed  there, 
can  be  discharged  as  to  the  persons  of  that  State,  by  the  law 


was  axlopted  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Rhode  Island,  3  Dall.  369.  A  writ  of 
error  on  the  Massachusetts  case  never 
reached  a  hearing.  A  valuable  transla- 
tion from  2  Hub.  Do  Conflictu  Lcj^um, 
p.  538,  is  appended  to  the  rejyort  of  this 
case,  3  Dall.  370.  The  cases  of  Bray- 
iiard  V.  Mai-sliali,  8  Pick.  196 ;  Agnew  v. 
Phut,  15  id.  417  ;  Bctts  v.  Baglcy,  12  id. 
572;  and  Osborn  v.  Adams,  18  id.  245, 
ill  which  'Rjis  matter  was  discussed,  were 
followed  by  the  recent  case  of  Savoyo  v. 
Mnrsh,  10  Jlct.  594.  In  this  case  the 
fjicts  were,  tliat  the  defendants  made  a 
note  payable  to  their  own  order  and  in- 
<?orsed  it  to  the  plaintiffs  l>efore  maturity. 
The  jtlaintiffs  were  inhabitants  of  New 
York,  the  defendants  of  Lowell,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Tlie  note  was 
made  in  Boston.  The  defendants,  after 
the  making  of  tire  note,  were  discharged 
by  the  Massachusetts  insolvent  law.  It 
was  held  that  this  was  not  a  bar  to  the 
action,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
action  was  brought  in  the  court  of  the 
s-amc  State  which  had  granteil  the  dis- 
chai-gc:  and  Dewey,  J.,  delivering  the 
©j)inion  of  the  court,  laid  down  a  doctrine 
which  we  cannot  but  regard  as.  a  As^hole- 
some  one,  as  follows;  "The  distinction 
as  to  the  fonim  where  tlie  party  elects  to 
institute  his  action,  may  be  very  material 
in  regard  to  all  that  is  mere  remedy. 
The  State  courts  may  in  all  actions  insti- 
tuted therein,  give  full  force  and  eftect 
to  their  own  laws  as  to  forms  of  proceed- 
ing, rights  of  attacliment,  holding  Xa  bail, 
imprisoning  the  txtdy  on  execution,  and 
the  like  ;  but  a  State  insolvent  law  oper- 
ating upon  the  contract  directly  and  dis- 
charging the  party  from  all  liability  there- 
on must,  as  to  those  to  be  aftected  by  it, 
have  the  same  operation  in  both  trilju- 
nals.  If  it  be  a  constitutional  law,  —  if 
in  its  provisions  it  docs  not  transcend  the 
limits  of  State  authority,  —  it  must  be 
valid  in  all  tribunals.  State  or  national. 
If  otherwise,  it  must  be  held  invalid  and 
inoperative  in  all."  A  doctrine  so  reason- 
able as  this,  it  may  be  expected,  will  event- 
ually prevail.  And  see  further,  as  cases 
presenting  the  most  interesting  discussion 
of  this  subject,  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12 
Wheat,  at  the  272d  page  ;  Sturges  v. 
Crowninshield,  4  id.  122  ;  Clay  v.  Smith, 
3  Pet.  411.  Parker,  C.  J.  in  Braynard 
V.  Marshall,  8  Pick.  194  ;  Norton  v.  Cook, 


9  Conn,  314  ;  WoodhuU  v.  Wagner,  1 
Baldw.  29G.  And  see  the  text-bock  au- 
thorities  cited   below ;    Fiske   v.   Foster, 

10  Met.  597.  The  following  authorities, 
in  addition  to  those  above,  tend  to  show 
that  if  the  contract  is  made  or  is  to  be 
performed  abroad,  such  a  discharge  cannot 
be  held  a  bar.  Farmers  and  Mechanics' 
Bank  v.  Smith,  6  Wheat.  131,2  Kent,  293, 
note;  Story  on  Bills,  sect.  165  ;  Storj-  on 
Conflict  of  Laws,  sect.  342  ;  3  Burge,"Col. 
&  For.  L.  925;  Lewis  )-.  Owen,  4  B.  &  Aid. 
654  ;  Phillips  v.  Allan,  8  B.  &  C.  477  ; 
Smith  ?'.  Buchanan,  1  East,  G;  Sliemll 
V.  Hopkins,  1  Cow.  103 ;  Ory  ?'.  Winter, 
16  Martin,  277  ;  AYatson  v.  Bourne,  10 
Mass.  337  ;  Baker  v.  Wheaton,  5  id.  509 ; 
Van  Eaugh  v.  Van  Arsdaln,  3  Caincs, 
154.  See  the  foot-note  to  this  case. 
Green  v.  Sarmiento,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  R. 
17.  This  case  is  an  authority  for  the 
proposition  that  such  a  discharge  will  not 
be  considered  a  bar  if  the  contract  has 
been  sued  and  reduced  to  a  judgment 
elsewhere.  Nor  if  the  contract  was  made 
before  the  passage  of  the  insolvent  act, 
and  that  undertakes  to  release  the  debt, 
and  thus  impair  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. Sturges  V.  Crowninshield  ;  Farm- 
ers and  Mechanics'  Bank  v.  Smith,  cited 
supra.  The  following  cases  may  here  be 
not  inappropriatel}'  cited  to  the  point  that 
insolvent  laws  affect  only  the  remedy, 
wliicli  have  been  cited  ante,  to  other 
points.  Su3'dara  v.  Broadnax,  14  Pet. 
75;  Watson  r.  Bourne,  10  Mass.  337; 
Beers  v.  Haughton,  9  Pet.  329.  See  also. 
Proctor  ti.  Moore,  1  Mass.  199,  and  the 
cases  cited  in  the  precediag  note.  The 
doctrine  is  laid  down  in  the  following 
cases,  as  applying  only  when  the  actions 
are  brought  on  contracts  made  or  to  be 
performed  elsewhere.  JNIillar  v.  Hall,  1 
Dall.  229  ;  Emory  v.  Grenough,  3  id. 
369.  The  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  adopt- 
ing the  same  rules  of  comity  towards  other 
nations  which  govern  them  in  their  deal- 
ings with  Pennsylvania,  discharges.  Van 
Raugh  v.  Van  Arsdaln,  3  Caincs,  154; 
Smith  r.  Smith,  2  Johns.  235;  Hicks  v. 
Brown,  12  id.  142  ;  Blanchard  v.  Kussell, 
13  Mass.  1,  cited  su)>ra ;  Baker  i\  Whea- 
ton, 5  id.  509  ;  Pitkin  v.  Thompson,  13 
Pick.  64  ;  Le  Roy  v.  Crowninsliield,  2 
Mason,  151-175,  together  with  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  his  Conflict  of  Laws,  sections 
281,  284,  and  ]\Ii-.  Bun/e,  in  his  Colonial 
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of  another  State  in  which  the  debtor  resides,  (n)  Thus,  a 
merchant  living  in  Boston,  makes  in  New  York  a  note  payable 
there,  and  then  becomes  insolvent  in  Massachusetts  and  is  dis- 
charged by  the  law  of  that  State.  If  now  the  New  York  cred- 
itor comes  to  Massachusetts  and  there  sues  the  insolvent  in  the 
courts  of  Massachusetts,  the  discharge  would  be  a  bar  to  the 
suit.  But  he  might  proceed  in  New  York,  under  the  law  of 
New  York,  against  the  person  or  property  of  the  debtor  if 
found  there,  and  the  discharge  in  Massachusetts  would  be  no 
bar.  If,  however,  the  note  was  made  in  Boston,  an^  made 
payable  there,  and  the  New  York  creditor  sued  it  in  New  York, 
after  a  demand  and  refusal  in  Boston,  the  Massachusetts  dis- 
charge would  now  be  a  bar.  If  the  note  were  made  not  ex- 
pressly payable  in  any  place,  and  were  made  to  a  New  York 
merchant,  or  becomes  his  property  in  good  faith  for  value  by 
indorsement  or  delivery  before  the  discharge,  is  it  now  avail- 
able by  the  New  York  holder  ?  We  should  say  it' was,  so  far 
as  the  courts  of  New  York  were  concerned,  because  they  would 
regard  it  as  a  debt  payable  in  New  York,  and  so  perhaps  it  would 
be  if  the  debt  were  originally  payable  in  Massachusetts,  and 
had  been  demanded  there,  and  then  sued  in  another  State,  and 
there  reduced  to  a  judgment ;  (o)  but  it  could  not  be  sued  in 
the  Massachusetts  courts. 

The  difficulty  attending  these  questions  is  far  greater  when 

and  rorcisin  Law,  Vol.  3,  876-925,  and  Ijankmpt  or  insolvent  system  in  the  world 

2  Kent,  3'JO,  set  forth  the  doctrine  tliat  in-  must  partake  of  the  cliaracter  of  a  judicial 

solvent  laws,  rqiatinj,'  in  terms  to  the  con-  investigation.     Parties   whose  rigihts   are 

tract,  arc  to  be  considered  a  ])art  of  the  affected,  arc  entitled  to  a  hearing.    Hence, 

lex  loci  fontractus,  and  govern  w]lere^'er  any  bankrupt   or   insolvent   system  pro- 

the  creditor  may  live.     A  most  valuable  fesses    to    summon   the   creditors   befoi'e 

case  relating   to    this    whole   suliject,    is  some    tribunal,   to    show    cause    against 

Towne  r.  Smith,  1  Wood.  &  M.  11. 5,  where  granting    a   discharge    to   the   bankrupt, 

the  view  of  the  text  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  But  on  Avhat  princii)le  can   a  citizen  of 

Justice    Woorlhuri/,   in   an   elaborate   and  another  State  be  forced  into  the  courts  of 

Icanied  opinion.     Woodbridge  v.  Allen,  a    State    for    tliis    investigation?      The 

12  ]\let.  470  ;   Tebiictts  v.   I'ickering,  5  judgment  to  be  passed  is  to  prostrate  his 

Cush.  8.'j ;  Clark  i\  Hatch,  7  Cush.  4.').') ;  rights  ;  and  on  the  subject  of  those  rights, 

Palmer  v.    Goodwin,    32    Maine,    535 ;  the  constitution  cxemjjts  from  the  juris- 

Larrabce  v.  Talbott,  5  Gill,  42G ;  Evans  diction  of  the  State  tribunals,  without  re- 

»'.  Spriggs,  2  Maryland,  457.      Sec  Perry  gard  to  the  place  where  the  contract  may 

Maniif.   Co.    v.   IJrown,   2  AVood   &  M.  originate."     To  this  j)oint  sec  Ogdcn  v. 

449.  .  Saunders,  above  cited. 

(n)  The  reason  of  this  doctrine  is  well  («)  (ireen   i\   Sanniento,    3   Wash.  C. 

sot  fortii  by  Miirsliall,  C.  .1.,  in  Sturges  v.  C.  K.  17,  and   other  cases  cited   in   the 

Crowniiishield,     above     cited :     "  ICvcry  jireeeding  notes. 
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complicated  with  tlie  fact  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
exercise  in  each  State  a  kind  of  imperium  in  imperio,  so  far  as 
citizens  of  other  States  are  concerned.  If  a  New  York  mer- 
chant has  a  claim  against  a  Boston  merchant,  which  he 
might  sue  in  New  York,  bat  cannot  sue  in  the  State  courts  of 
Massachusetts,  and  cannot,  in  fact,  sue  in  New  York,  because 
he  can  neither  make' service  on  the  person  of  the  defendant 
there,  nor  on  his  property  if  both  person  and  property  arc  in 
Massachusetts,  he  can,  generally  speaking,  bring  suit  upon  that 
claim  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  sitting  in  Bos- 
ton, and  there  make  such  service  on  the  person  or  such  attach- 
ment of  the  property,  as  the  laws  of  Massachasetts  would  per- 
mit a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  to  make.  If,  therefore,  the  Bos- 
ton creditors  of  the  Boston  insolvent,  began  by  attachment,  and 
this  was  dissolved  by  the  debtor  passing  into  insolvency,  the  New 
York  creditor  might  bring  his  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  in  Bos- 
ton, and  on  that  writ  attach  the  property,  and  thus  secure  his  own 
debt  and  deprive  the  Boston  creditors  of  all  the  assets  to  which 
they  could  look.  This  was  manifestly  unjust ;  and  in  1848,  a 
statute  of  the  United  States  was  passed,  putting  attachments 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  made  on  process  issuing  from  the  State  courts,  (p)  We 
cannot  certainly  know  the  whole  effect  of  this  statute,  until 
that  shall  have  been  determined  by  sufficient  adjudication. 
We  see  nothing  in  it,  however,  to  prevent  process  by  summons 
to  the  debtor,  and  a  judgment  to  be  obtained  against  him,  and 
an  execution  to  be  satisfied  on  his  property.  We  should  say, 
however,  that  the  execution  could  not  reach  his  property,  cer- 
tainly if  his  property  had  in  the  mean  time  been  distributed 


{p)  By  chapter  18,  of  the  statutes  of  attachments  made  upon  process  issuing 

the  30th  Congress,  aiJproved  March  14th,  from,   or  jjcndinu-  in,  tlie    courts    of  the 

1848,  it  is  provided:  "  Tluit  whenever, upon  United  States  within  such  States,  sluUl  be 

process  instituted  in  any  of  the  courts  of  dissolved,  the  intent  and  the  meaninir  of 

the  United  States,  property  shall  hereafter  this  act  being  to  place  such  attachments 

be  attached  to  satisfy  such  judgment  as  in  the  courts  of  the  States,  and  the  United 

may  be  recovered  by  the  plaintiff  in  such  States  upon  the  same  footing;  prorided, 

process,  and  any  contingency  occurs  by  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  inter- 

which,  according  to  the  laws  of  a  State,  fere  with  anj-  existing  or  future  law  giv- 

such  attachment  would  be  dissolved  upon  ing  priority  in  payments  of  debts  to  the 

like  process  pending  in   or  returnable  to  United  States." 
the  State  courts,  then  such  attaeliment  or 
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among  his  creditors,  and  probably  not  if  it  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  assignees.  And  possibly  the  property  would  be 
protected  if  the  first  step  towards  legal  insolvency  had  been 
taken,  by  that  principle  of  relation  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
say  more  presently. 

Upon  the  whole,  however  it  may  be  regretted,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  law  upon  nearly  all  these  questions  is  as 
yet  somewhat  uncertain.  The  cases  are  numerous  and  conflict- 
ing ;  and  as  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have  been  any- 
where collected  and  arranged,  we  endeavor  to  do  this  in  our 
notes,  (q) 

It  is  now  settled  that  the  United  States  and  the  several  States 
have  a  concurrent  power  to  enact  a  bankrupt  law  or  an  insolvent 
law.  (/•)  But  as  the  constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
to  enact  "  uniform  laws  "  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  it  is  a 
fair  inference  that  every  national  statute  of  bankruptcy  is  in- 
tended to  execute  this  power  and  introduce  a  uniform  system,  (s) 
If,  therefore,  while  such  a  law  existed,  a  State  statute  should  pass 
precisely  the  same,  it  would  be  useless,  and  if  it  differed  at  all 
from  the  national  law,  it  would  just  so  far  defeat  the  purpose 
of  that  law,  and  the  purpose  of  the  constitution  in  permitting 
Congress  to  pass  such  a  law.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
several  States  may  pass  laws  on  this  subject  when  there  is  no 
national  law.  But  as  soon  as  a  national  law  is  passed,  it  wholly 
supersedes  and  suspends  every  State  law.  (/)    Such  is  the  latest, 

(q)  Sec  notes  (/)  and  (m)  ante,  and  the  States  to  pass  a  banknipt  law  is  not  taken 

notes  to  tlic  next  section,  on  bankruptcy  away  by  tiie  mere  grant  of  that  power  to 

under  foreii^n  law.  Congress,  it   cannot   be  extinguislied  ;  it 

(r)  Sec  the  discussion  of  tliis  subject  in  can  only  be  suspended  by  the  enactment  of 

the  cases  cited  in  the  previous  notes  where  a  general  •bankrupt  law.     The  repeal  of 

the  concurrent  right  is  fully  admitted,  and  tliat  law  cannot,  it  is    true,  confer  that 

infra.  power  upon  the  States  ;  but  it  removes  a 

(s)  "  It  is  not  the  mere  existence  of  ihe  disability  to  its  exercise  which  was  created 

power,  but  its  exercise,  which  is  incompat-  by  the  act  of  Congress."     Marshall,  C.  J., 

ible  witli  the  exercise  of  the  same  ])ower  in  Sturges    v.    Crowniushicld,  4  AVhcat. 

by  tlic  States.     It  is  not  the  rigiit  to  estab-  191. 

lisli  thisc!  uniform  laws,   l)ut   the  actual         {/)  "  So  far  as  the  State  insolvent  laws 

establisiiment,  which  is  inconsistent  with  may  prevent  or  even  im})edo  tlie  operation 

the  partial  acts  of  tin;  States.     It  has  licen  of  the  bankrujjt  law  tlu'y  must  yield  to  it  in 

said    that    Congress    has    ex(?rciscd    this  order  that  it  may  I'ully  accomplish  its  ob- 

power,  and  by  doing  so  lias   extinguished  jcct    of  cstahlislnng  a  uniform  system  of 

the  power  of  the  States   wliich  caimot  be  liankruijtcy  tlu-oughout  the  United  States  ; 

revived  by  repealing  the  law  of  Congress.  Imt  while  the  State  laws   thus  yield,  they 

We  do  not  tliink  so.     If  tlie  right  of  the  are    not  entirely  abrogated.     They   exist 
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and  we  think  the  best  doctrine.  But  as  it  only  supersedes  and 
suspends,  and  does  not  repeal,  we  thence  infer  that  the  State 
laws  so  suspended  would  revive  when^he  national  law  expired. 
A  somewhat  analogous  question  arises  in  the  several  States, 
but  is  sometimes  provided  for  by  the  statutes.  It  is,  whether 
an  insolvent  act  avoids  voluntary  assignments.  We  have 
already  intimated  that  the  general  purpose  of  an  insolvent  law 
being  to  produce  an  equal  or  ratable  division  of  the  effects  of 
a  debtor,  it  should  do  more  than  encourage  this  ;  it  should  pro- 
hibit and  prevent  preferences,  by  something  more  effectual  than 
merely  withholding  a  discharge.  In  most  of  the  States  this  is 
now  done.  But  the  practice  does  not  always  conform  to  the 
law.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts,  where  a  voluntary  assignment  is 
void,  or  would  protect  the  transfer  of  no  property  against  process 
under  the  insolvent  law,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  make  such 
assignments,  the  assignees  being  required  to  collect,  dispose  of, 
and  distribute  all  the  eflects  and  property  of  the  assignor,  without 
preference  and  in  exact  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
insolvent  law.  Where  everything  is  done  under  such  an  assign- 
ment in  good  faith  and  no  suspicion  attaches,  the  creditors 
come  in,  the  assignor  is  discharged  under  seal,  and  the  whole 
effect  of  the  insolvent  law  is  produced  without  the  delay  and 

and  operate  with  full  vigor  until  the  of  opinion,  that  this  consequence  of  the  act 
bankrupt  law  attaches  upon  the  person  is  limited  to  cases  instituted  under  the  in- 
and  property  of  the  bankrupt,  and  tliat  is  solvent  law  subsequent  to  the  period  M'hen 
not  until  it  is  judicially  ascertained  that  the  bankrupt  law  went  into  ojieration,  and 
the  petitioner  is  a  person  entitled  to  the  that  it  cannot  supersede  or  stispcnd  ])ro- 
benetits  of  the  bankrupt  law,  by  being  de-  ceedings  riglitfully  commenced  under  tlic 
clared  a  bankrupt  by  a  decree  of  the  court,  insolvent  act  prior  to  the  time  of  its  going 
Before  that  time  I  think,  upon  a  sound  into  operation."  Ex  parte  Eames,  2  Sto. 
construction  of  the  bankrupt  act,  it  docs  322,  5  Law  Eep.  117,  S.  C.  In  the  mat- 
not  necessarily  come  in  conflict  witli  the  ter  of  Holmes'  5  Law  Rej).  .'5G0,,  in  the 
insolvent  laws  of  the  State."  Battle,  J.,  District  Court  of  IMaine.  In  Griswold  v. 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Pratt,  9  Met.  16,  the  doctrine  of  Zeigen- 
Court  of  Nortli  Carolina,  in  Ex  parte  fuss'  case  was  adverted  to,  and  the  court 
Ziegcnfuss,  2  Ircd.  463.  But  this  doc-  said  :  "  This  principle,  tliough  at  first 
trine  has  not  met  with  sulisc([ucnt  approval,  view  it  may  seem  ])lausil)lc,  cannot  wc 
In  Judd  V.  Ives,  4  Mot.  401,  the  court  think  be  sustained."  Bradford  r.  Ixussell, 
say,  "  wc  are  of  opinion  that  the  act  of  13  Mass.  1,  and  the  cases  cited  by  y^rtc/.cr. 
Congress  to  estalilish  a  uniform  sy.stem  C.  J.  And  a  debt  contracted  while  the 
of  bankruptcy  tlu;ougliout  the  United  insolvent  law  was  suspended  by  the  na- 
States  does  suspend  the  operation  of  the  tional  bankrupt  law  may  Ijc  discharged 
lawoftliis  Commonwealth,  entitled  'An  under  the  insolvent  law,  whicli  revived 
Act  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,' &c.,  when  the  bankrupt  law  was  repealed, 
as  to  all  persons  and  cases  that  are  within  Austin  v.  Caverly,  10  JMct.  332. 
its  provisions.  .  .  .  But  we  arc  nevertlieless 
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Such  an  assignment  is  made 


out  of  the  legal  processes,  (a) 

legal  in  England  by  12  &  13  Vict.,  if  six  sevenths  of  the  credi 

tors  approve  it.  (v)  • 


(?/)  It  may  properly  be  obsen^ed,  how- 
ever, that  tliere  is  always  more  or  less  of 
hazard  attending  such  assignments,  though 
they  are  frequently  made.  The  assign- 
ment must  be  drawn  in  all  its  details  witli 
the  greatest  care,  and  slight  errors  arc  of 
fatal  consequence.  Moreover,  there  is  not 
unfrequently  difficulty  in  relation  to  the 
assent  of  creditors.  If  any  of  them 
choose,  they  may,  unless  there  be  some 
statute  provision  allowing  such  assign- 
ments, invalidate  the  whole  proceedings. 
The  practice  may  be  indulged  in  so  long 
as  the  proceeding  is  wholly  in  pais,  but 
when  the  matter  comes  before  the  courts, 
they  are  bound  by  the  statutes.  JNIann  i\ 
Huston,  1  Gray,  250.  In  Barton  v.  Tower, 
5  Law  Reporter,  214,  an  assignment  of 
their  property  had  been  made  by  two 
partners,  with  a  direction  that  it  should  be 
distributed  among  their  creditors  by  the 
assignees,  "  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
same  were  in  the  hands  of  an  assignee 
under  the  bankrupt  act  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  pi'oceedings  duly  had 
in  bankruptcy."  This  assignment  was 
held  an  act  of  bankruptcy  and  void.  And 
Conldincj,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court  said  :  "  There  are  three  descriptions 
of  fraudulent  conveyances,  assignments, 
&c.,  wliicli  bring  a  merchant,  banker,  fac- 
tor, &.V.,  within  the  operation  of  the  first 
section  of  tiie  bankrupt  act.  1 .  Such  as 
are  fraudulent,  or  against  the  common 
law,  or  the  provision  of  such  English  stat- 
utes as  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
jurisprudence  of  this  country  ;  2.  (as  I  am 
now  well  satisfied,  whatever  doubts  I  may 
have  originally  entertained,)  such  as  are 
voluntarily  nnide,  in  contemplation  of 
l)anki'iii)tcy,  an<l  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  preference  to  one  or  more  of  the  cre(l- 
itors  of  the  debtorover  his  other  creditors. 
The  making  of  a  conveyance  of  this  de- 
Kcri])ti()ii  has  always  l)een  lield  to  l)e  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  under  the  P>nglish  bank- 
nijit  law,  as  being  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  law,  without  any  express  words  in  tiie 
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statute.  But  in  our  act  they  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  "  utterly  void,  and  a  fraud 
upon  this  act."  3.  Assignments  of  all 
the  effects  of  the  debtor,  whether  upon 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  or 
not,  on  the  ground,  first,  that  the  debtor 
necessarily  deprives  himself,  by  such  an 
act,  of  the  power  of  carrying  on  his  trade, 
and  secondly,  that  he  endeavors  to  put 
his  property  under  a  course  of  application 
and  distribution  among  his  creditors,  dif- 
ferent from  that,  whicTi  would  take  place 
under  the  bankrupt  law.  It  is  imneces- 
sary  to  cite  authorities  to  show,  that  such 
an  assignment  is  an  act  of  bankrui^tcy  in 
England,  because  it  has  been  a  well-settled 
and  familiar  rule.  It  is  a  sound  and  use- 
ful rule  ;  and  there  is  nothing  whatever 
in  the  language  of  our  act  which  requires 
a  different  construction  in  this  respect." 
£r  yirtrte  Breneman,  Crabbe,  456. 

iv)  Section  224  of  the  above  statute 
provides,  "  That  every  deed  or  n\emoran- 
duin  of  arrangement  now  or  hereafter  en- 
tered into  between  any  such  trader  and 
his  creditors,  and  signed  by,  or  on  behalf, 
of  six  sevenths  in  number  and  value  of 
those  creditors  whose  debts  amoimt  to  ten 
pounds  and  upwards,  touching  such  tra- 
der's liabilities  and  his  release  therefrom, 
and  the  distribution,  inspection,  conduct, 
management,  and  mode  of  winding  uj)  of 
his  estate,  or  all  or  any  of  such  matters, 
or  any  matters  having  reference  thereto, 
shall  (subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter 
mentioned)  be  as  effectual  and  obligatory, 
in  all  respects,  upon  all  the  creditors  who 
shall  not  have  signed  such  deed  or  mem- 
orandum or  arrangement  as  if  they  had 
duly  signed  tlie  same."  Section  228 
enacts,  "  That  the  creditors  of  such  trader 
shall  have  the  same  rights  respectively  as 
to  set-off,  mutual  credit,  lien,  and  priority, 
and  joint  and  separate  assets  shall  be  dis- 
triliuled  in  like  nnumer  as  in  bankuptcy." 
( )n  tlie  construction  of  these  clauses,  sec 
Tetlev  ;-.  Taylor,  8  Eng.  L.  &  E.  370,  16 
Jur.  59,  S.  C. 
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SECTION    III. 

OF   INSOLVENCY   OR   BANKRUPTCY   UNDER   FOREIGN   LAWS. 

For  many  purposes  our  several  States  are  foreign  to  each 
other  in  reference  to  their  respective  insolvent  laws  ;  but  the 
subject  we  would  now  consider,  because  that  of  the  preceding 
section  leads  to  it,  is  the  effect  of  bankruptcies  or  insolvencies 
under  the  laws  of  foreign  nations,  as  of  France  or  England,  for 
example ;  and  the  effect  of  bankruptcies  or  insolvencies  under 
our  own  laws,  upon  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  those  foreign 
governments. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  well  established,  and  mainly  on  the 
principles  and  authorities  already  stated,  that  the  discharge  of  a 
debt  not  made  nor  .to  be  performed  within  the  State  where  it  is 
discharged,  has  no  force  elsewhere;  and  that  the  discharge  of  a 
debt  in  the  State  in  which  it  was  made  and  is  to  be  performed, 
and  of  which  both  parties  are  citizens,  is  valid  everywhere. 
But  if  made  in  one  State,  to  be  performed  in  another,  the  laws 
of  the  first  State  cannot  operate  against  those  of  the  second. 
So,  if  made  between  citizens  of  two  States,  the  debtor  may  be 
discharged  by  the  laws  of  his  own  State,  and  yet  be  amenable 
under  the  laws  of  the  other,  (b) 

(h)  See  the  cases  already  cited  in  the  to  ascertain  the  origin  or  location  of  the 

notes  of  the  last  section.     The  doctrine  of  debt.     If,   however,    the   deht   was    con- 

the  text  is  well  set  forth  I)j^  Betts,  J.,  de-  tracted   in  Gennany,   it   mioht   have   an 

livering  tlie  ojiinion  of  the  court  in  the  effect  on  the  procecdincrs  when  the  final 

matter  of  Augustus  Zarc^a,  4  Law  Re-  steps  are  to  be  taken.     The  question  here 

porter,  480.     "  It  ajjpcars  that  some  of  is,  whether  the  discharge  of  a  bankrupt 

the  creditors  ofthc  petitioner  reside  abroad,  under   tlie    law   of   tliis   country,   would 

and  the  objection  taken  by  the  opposing  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  demands  of  foreign 

counsel  is,  that  the  discharge  of  the  bank-  creditors,  it  being  asserted  that  tlie  LTnited 

nipt  under  tlie  laws  of  tliis  countiy,  do  States  have  no  power  to  destroy  contracts 

not  discharge  him  from  his  creditors  resid-  entered  into  without  their  jurisdiction,  and 

ing  abroad.     The  exception  is  taken  under  the  contract  is  to  be  left  to  tlie  jurisdiction 

the  idea  that  tlie  debt  was  contracted  in  of  that  country  wherein  it  originated.     It 

Germany,   althoug^i    I  see   no    evidence  is  not  important,  in  disposing  of  tiiis  ques- 

before  the  court  to  that  effect,  or  anj' thing  tion,  to   enter  into   a   discussion   of  the 

to  show  but  that  the  debt  was  contracted  essence  of  contracts  or  their  obligations, 

here  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  business  nor  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  a  discharge 

transactions,  such  as  an  order  sent  abroad  in  this  country,  under  the  bankrupt  law, 

for  goods,  or  the  like.     It  is  not  essential  if  set  up  in  a  foreign  country  as  a  bar  to 
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But  insolvent  and  bankrupt  law  also  sequestrate  the  property 
of  the  insolvent  at  the  commencement  of  proceedings.  And  it 
is  an  important  question  how  far  a  foreign  law  can  operate  in 
this  respect.  Thus,  an  Englishman,  or  an  American  trader  in 
England,  is  there  a  bankrupt,  and  his  assignees  become  invested 
with  all  his  rights  of  property,  and  take  possession  of  his  effects 
as  far  as  they  can.  But  he  has  property  in  Boston,  and  a  cred- 
itor there  attaches  that  property  before  the  assignees  take  pos- 
session; and  the  question  comes  up,  whether  this  creditor  or 
his  assignees  have  the  better  right.  In  other  words,  can  the 
Boston  creditor  receive  his  whole  debt  out  of  the  property  he 
has  attached,  or  must  that  property  pass  into  the  general  fund, 
and  that  creditor  take  only  his  dividend. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  system  of  banla-upt  laws  may  be  re- 
garded in  two  ways.  In  one,  it  would  be  merely  local  and 
municipal.  In  the  other,  it  would  be  in  some  sort  a  branch  of 
the  law  of  nations.  Assuming  that  all  civilized  nations  have 
now  some  kind  of  insolvent  system,  it  may  then  be  held  that  all 
of  these  taken  together,  constitute  the  insolvent  law  of  nations ; 
and  that  each  State  will  regard  the  peculiarities  of  its  own  law, 
but  will  respect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  law  of  other  nations,  and 
will  regard  the  general  principles  in  which  all  agree,  as  belong- 
ing to  a  system  of  law  which  is  obligatory  upon  all;  and 
among  these  general  principles  is  that  of  a  sequestration,  for 

the  claims  of  creditors.     In  England,  as  allowed  to  sne  as  snch  assignee,  yet  our 

well  as  in  France  and  Holland,  and  per-  courts  would  not  recognize  the  discharge 

haps   throughout   Europe   generally,  the  as  a  bar  to  debts  contracted  in  this  coun- 

discharge  of  a  bankrupt,  under  the  laws  try,  or  due  to  citizens  of  this  country." 

of  cither  country,  operates  in   all   other  The  courts  of  Pennsylvania  seem  to  have 

places  whatsoever.     So  a  person  having  adojited,   to   a   consi<l('rablc    extent,    the 

been  decreed  a  bankrupt  in  France,  juay  princi])les  of  comity  wliich  haA-e  prcAailed 

avail  himself  of  tlic  privileges  it  confers  on  in  the  English  courts,  and  hold  that  the 

him  in  any  jiart  of  England,  and  ])lead  it  same  effect  shall  be  given  to  a  discharge 

with  the  same  effect  as  in  his  own  country,  in  insolvency  in  another  State,  which  that 

So  in   England,  where   they  set  up   that  State  gives  to  discharges  in  the  State  of 

claim  in  behalf  of  their  own  bankrupts  in  Pennsylvania.     Smith  v.  Brown,  3  Binn. 

foreign    countries,    they   allow    the    same  201;  Boggs  ?'.  Teackle,  ."j  id.  3.32  ;  Walsh 

privileges  to  others.     But  in  this  country  i-.  Nourse,  id.  381.     But  if  the  debt  is  both 

we  do  not  recognize  such  a  doctrine.     A  contracted  and  to  be  discharged  in  the 

discharge  as  a  l>ankrupt  in  a  foreign  conn"  foreign  State,  a  discharge  then  will  bind 

try,  is  not  deemed  here  as  a  bar  to  any  the  creditor,  even  if  he  be  a  resident  of 

action    that    may  Ik;    I)rf)ng]it.     The  dis-  this  country.     Tlie  cases  above  cited,  and 

cliargc  iscoiisi(k-rcd  as  local  ;  and  altiiough  csjiecially  S/unr,  C.  J.,  in  May  v.  Breed, 

an   assignee  of  an    indiviiliial  declared  a  7  Cush.  15;  Sherrill  i'.  Hopkins,  1  Cow. 

bankruj)t  in  a  foreign  counlrv,  would  lie  103;  Very  v.  McHenry,  29  Me.  206. 
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the  general  good  of  all  the  creditors,  of  all  the  property  of  the 
insolvent. 

The  courts  of  England,  France  (c)  and  Holland,  (d)  certainly- 
lean  toward  this  latter  view  of  this  subject.  There  it  seems 
to  be  established,  that  a  transfer  in  bankruptcy  operates  in  the 
same  way  as  a  sale  or  other  voluntary  assignment  for  value  by 
the  insolvent,  and  effectually  conveys  all  his  property  wherever 
it  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  consequences 
as  if  he  had  sold  it.  (e)     There  are  obvious  and  powerful  rea- 


(c)  See  the  Appendix  to  Cooke's  Bank- 
rupt Law,  p.  27,  et  seq.  where  the  case 
of  Parish  V.  Sevou  is  reported,  as  having 
been  decided  in  the  French  court,  which 
accords  precisely  with  the  English  doctrine 
on  the  subject,  cited  by  Chancellor  Kent, 
in  Holmes  v,  llemsen,  4  Johns.  Ch.  484. 

(d)  Tlie  grounds  of  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  France  and  Holland,  are  thus 
summed  up  by  Story,  J.,  in  his  Conflict  of 
Laws,  §417:  —  1.  That  the  law  of  the 
domicil  may  riglitfully  divest  the  debtor 
and  the  administrator  of  his  property,  and 
place  it  under  the  administration  of  as- 
signees or  syndics.  2.  That  laws,  whose 
effects  are  to  regulate  the  capacity  and 
incapacity  of  persons,  tlieir  personal  ac- 
tions and  their  movables,  eveiywhere  be- 
long to  the  category  of  personal  statutes. 
3.  That  it  is  a  matter  of  universal  juris- 
prudence, and  especially  of  that  of  Franco 
and  the  Netherlands,  that  the  debts  act- 
ually considered  of  an  inhabitant  against 
a  foreigner,  are  deemed  a  jjart  of  his 
movable  property,  and  have  their  locality 
in  the  place  of  domicil  of  the  creditor. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  admitted  that  a 
purchaser  from  the  bankrupt,  in  a  foreign 
country,  of  property  there  locally  situate, 
would  be  entitled  to  hold  it  against  the 
assignees,  if,  at  the  time,  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  bankruptcy,  or  of  any  intent 
to  defraud  creditors.  And  see  Henry  on 
Foreign  Law,  pp.  127,  135,  1.53,  160,248, 
250  ;  Merlin,  Repertoire  Ue  Jur.  FaiUite 
et  BanqueroHte. 

(e)  A  leading  case  in  England  upon 
tills  subject  is  tliat  of  Sill  v.  Worswick,  1 
H.  Bl.  665.  The  question  considered  by 
the  court  without  going  into  the  details  of 
the  case,  was  simply  whetlier  an  assign- 
ment in  bankruptcy  in  England,  carried 
with  it  money  of  the  bankrupt  in  the 
island  of  St.  Christoi)her,  where  the  laws 
of    England   have   no  binding  force    as 


against  a  creditor  there,  who  had  attached 
the  property,  after  the  act  of  bankruptcy, 
but  before  assignment.  The  authorities 
were  examined  at  great  length  in  the 
argument,  and  by  the  judge  who  gave  the 
opinion  of  the  couit.  And  Lord  Loiyh- 
horowjh  said :  "  It  is  a  clear  proposition, 
not  only  of  the  law  of  England,  but  of 
every  country  in  the  world,  where  law  has 
the  semblance  of  science,  that  personal 
property  has  no  locality.  The  meaning 
of  that  is,  not  that  persoiuil  pro])crty  has 
no  visible  locality,  but  that  it  is  subject  to 
that  law  which  governs  the  ])erson  of  the 
owner.  Witii  resj)ect  to  the  disposition 
of  it,  with  respect  to  the  transmission  of 
it,  cither  by  succession  or  the  act  of  the 
party,  it  follows  the  law  of  the  person. 
The  owner,  in  any  country,  may  dispose 
of  his  personal  property.  If  he  dies,  it 
is  not  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  the 
property  is,  but  the  law  of  the  country  of 
which  he  was  a  subject,  tliat  will  regulate 

the  succession Personal  property, 

then,  being  governed  by  the  law  which 
governs  the  person  of  the  owner,  the  con- 
dition of  a  bankrupt  by  the  law  of  this 
country  is,  that  the  law,  upon  the  act  of 
bankruptcy  being  committed,  vests  his 
property  upon  a  just  consideration,  not  as 
a  forfeiture,  not  on  a  supposition  of  a 
crime  committed,  not  as  a  penalty,  and 
takes  the  administration  of  it  by  vest- 
ing it  in  assignees,  who  apply  that  prop- 
erty to  the  just  purpose  of  the  ecpml  jiay- 
ment  of  his  debts.  If  the  bankrupt  ha[)- 
pens  to  have  property  which  lies  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  of  England,  if 
the  country  in  which  it  lies  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  the  pi-inciples  of  well-regulated 
justice,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  give 
effect  to  the  title  of  the  assignees.  The 
determinations  of  the  courts  of  tliis  coun- 
try have  been  uniform  to  admit  the  title  of 
foreign  assignees.     In  the  two  tuises    of 
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sons  why  this  view  should  be  adopted  universally.  The  same 
reason  for  desiring  to  "make  uniform  the  laws  of  our  several 
States  respecting  bankruptcy,  would  lead  to  the  same  wish  in 
respect  to  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world.  That  every 
nation  has  a  perfect  right  to  regulate  this  matter  by  its  own 
laws,  so  far  as  it  concerns  its  own  courts  and  its  own  citizens, 
no  one  doubts.  The  only  question  is,  whether  that  amity  of 
nations  which  is  grounded  upon  the  highest  expediency,  and 
the  real  advantage  of  each   one,  would  not  lead  to  this  result. 


Solomons  r.  Ross,  and  FoUctt  v,  Depont- 
hicu,  where  tlie  laws  of  Holland,  having 
in  like  manner  as  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy here,  taken  the  administration  of 
the  property  and  vested  it  in  persons  who 
are  called  cnrators  of  desolate  estates,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  held  that  they  had, 
immediately  on  their  appointment,  a  title 
to  recover  the  debts  due  to  the  insolvent 
in  this  country,  in  preference  to  the  dili- 
gence of  the  particular  creditor  seeking-  to 
attach  those  debts.  In  those  cases  the 
Court  of  Chancery  Vclt  very  strongly  tlie 
principle  which  I  have  stated,  that  it  has 
had  a  very  universal  observance  among  all 
nations."  The  doctrine  of  the  English 
cases  seemed  based  on  two  leading  prin- 
ciples. First,  that  tlie  system  of  the 
bankrupt  law  ought  not  to  be  considered 
local,  but  universal,  and  that  the  whole 
system  of  liankrujitcy  should  be  held  to 
be  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  as  such, 
the  acts  of  one  nation  tliereunder  should 
be  equally  respected  in  all.  The  other  is 
that  the  effect  of  the  Ixinkruptcy,  and  as- 
signment, is  to  sequestrate  all  tlie  bank- 
nipt's  property  at  once,  and  transfers  all 
his  interest  to  his  assignees,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  voluntary  transfer  or  grant ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  regard  the  act  as  his  own, 
though  done  under  compulsion  of  the 
law.  Tlie  leading  case  also,  of  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland,  &c.,  r.Cutiibcrt  (Stein's 
case),  1  Rose's  Cases,  4G2  ;  Selkrig  ?;. 
Davies,  2  Rose,  291  ;  Quclin  v.  Moisson, 
1  KiKi))]),  2C,r} ;  Selkrig  v.  Davies,  again 
reported,  2  Dow,  2;?0  ;  /!:.r  ;,,;/■/(' D'Obrec, 
8  Ves.  82;  I'ijjon  v.  I'ipon,  Ambler,  25; 
In  re  Wilson,  1  II.  Ri.  f/Jl  ;  Solomons  v. 
Ross,  id.  131,  note  ;  Jidiett  v.  Deponthieu, 
id.  1.32,  note;  Neil  v.  Cottinghain,  id.; 
Hunter  V.  Rotts,  4  T.  R.  182;  A'.r  parte 
Rlakcs,  1  Cox,  .'598;  Smith  v.  Buchanan, 
I  East,  G;  Rotter  v.  Rrowii,  h  id.  124- 
i;n  ;  Wadham  v.  Marlowe,  I  If.  151.  4.37 
-4.39,  note,  S.C.  8  Kast,  314-.3I(3,  note  («); 
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Philips  V.  Hunter,  2  H.  Bl.  402.  Before 
the  time  of  tlie  American  Revolution,  the 
English  courts  held  a  different  doctrine, 
adopting  the  view  which  prevails  at  this 
day  in  the  American  courts.  Cleve  v. 
Mills,  before  Lord  Mansfield,  1  Cooke,  B. 
L.  303.  In  Chevalier  r.  Lynch,  the  same 
doctrine.  A  creditor  of  the  bankrupt,  in 
that  case,  against  whom  a  commission 
had  issued  in  England,  attached  a  sum  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  a  debtor  of  the 
bankrupt  in  St.  Christopher,  an  island 
within  the  British  dominions.  The  court 
held  this  attachment  good.  Lord  Mans- 
Jield :  "  If  a  banknipt  has  money  due  to 
him  out  of  England,  the  assignment, 
under  the  bankrupt  laws,  so  far  vests  the 
right  to  the  money  in  the  assignees  that 
the  debtor  shall  be  answerable  to  them. 
But,  if  in  the  mean  time,  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy, and  before  payment  to  the  as- 
signees, money  owing  to  the  bankrupt  out 
of  England,  is  attached  honajide,  by  regu- 
lar process,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place,  the  assignees  in  such  case  cannot 
recover  the  debt."  Doug.  170  ;  Waring  v. 
Knight,  1  Cooke's  Bankrupt  Law,  307 ; 
Story  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  tit.  Bank- 
ruptcy. Sec  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
authorities  collated  and  examined  in  2 
Bell,  Com.  681.  The  remarks  of  Story, 
J.,  in  his  Conflict  of  Laws,  on  this  sub- 
ject, arc  of  great  value  to  the  inquirer. 
The  same  view  was  recognized  and 
adopted  by  the  learned  Chancellor  Kent, 
in  Holmes  v.  Reinsen,  4  Johns.  Ch.  400  ; 
so  in  Bird  ;•.  Ricrpoiut,  1  Johns.  118,  the 
language  of  Jjirini/s/un,  J.,  tends  to  show 
that  the  court  at  that  time  entertained  a 
similar  view.  Goodwin  r.  Jones,  3  Mass. 
517,  Pdrsons,  C.  J.;  Bird  v.  Caritat,  2 
Johns.  342.  See  a  tendency  to  the  same 
doctrine,  lait  with  limitation,  in  Ingraham 
?;.  Ceyer,  13  Mass.  147.  But  these  cases 
opiiosc  the  great  weight  of  American  au- 
thority.    See  infra. 
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In  this  country  it  has  been  held  otherwise.  And  our  courts  re- 
gard the  bankrupt  laws  of  any  State  as  of  strictly  municipal 
origin  and  application,  and  as  wholly  without  force  or  influence 
abroad.  (/)  Hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  established  here,  by 
the  past  adjudication  on  these  cases,  that  any  American  credi- 
tor may,  by  process  of  law,  retain  any  property  of  his  debtor 
which  he  can  get  a  legal  hold  upon,  by  transfer,  attachment,  or 
levy,  against  the  claims  of  any  foreign  assignee  in  bank- 
ruptcy, (g-) 


(f)  The  two  leading  principles  which 
goveni  the  English  courts  in  their  admin- 
istration of  tiic  hiw  of  bankruptcy  in  cases 
of  ib reign  assignment,  have  been  set  forth 
and  illustrated  ante.  Tlie  grounds  on 
which  tlie  application  of  each  of  them  in 
this  country  has  been  denied,  may  be 
sliown  from  tlie  language  of  two  eminent 
judges.  In  Saunders  v.  Williams,  5  N. 
H.  215,  Mr.  Cliief  Justice  liicharclson  said  : 
"  Tlie  rule,  which  must  give  effect  here  to 
a  bankrupt  law  of  a  foreign  country,  is  a 
mere  rule  of  amity,  and  not  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  in  the  ])resent  circum- 
stances of  this  country,  it  is  thouglit  that 
no  rule  of  amity  can  require  us  to  give 
eilect  to  a  foreign  law  of  l)ankruptcy  here, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  dejirive  our  own 
citizens  of  the  remedy  wliich  our  own 
laws  -give  them  against  the  property  of 
their  foreign  debtors,  which  may  be  found 
in  this  country."  And  in  Mihie  v.  More- 
ton,  6  Binn.  ;!69,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Tiltjh- 
man  said :  "  It  was  remarked,  during  the 
argument,  tliat  no  good  reason  can  be 
assigned,  why  an  assignment  by  the  bank- 
rui)t  himself  sliould  prevail,  and  not  tlie 
present  one,  as  made  by  the  commission- 
ers, which  ought  to  be  considered  as  ccpiiv- 
alent  tiiercto,  and  bo  deemed  a  voluntani 
conveyance  made  by  tiie  bankrupt  him- 
self, for  a  valuable  consideration.  The 
difference  appears  to  me  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. Effect  is  given  to  the  fair  assign- 
ment of  the  bankrupt  himself,  because  it 
is  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  j)urty  having 
the  full  dominion  over  tlie  property,  trans- 
ferring an  equitable  if  not  a  legal  title 
thereto,  after  which  liis  interest  therein 
necessarily  ceases,  and  is  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  an  attachment.  It  is  wholly  super- 
fluous to  cite  Justinian,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  § 
40,  to  show  that  nothing  is  more  conform- 
able to  natural  equity,  than  to  contirm  the 
will  of  him,  who  is  desirous  to  transfer 
liis  property  to  another.     But  effect  can- 
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not  be  given  to  the  assignment  by  the 
commissioners  unless  we  adopt  the  British 
statutes  of  bankruptcy,  as  laws  binding  on 
ourselves,  although  they  were  not  consid- 
ered to  affect  us,  when  we  were  the  colo- 
nies of  Great  Britain ;  and  this  too,  when 
their  operation  would  manifestly  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  our  own  citizens." 
So  in  Holmes  r.  Ilemseii,  20  Johns.  229 
-265,  in  which  case  the  decision  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  above  cited,  was  reversed,  the 
judge  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
said  :  "  It  is  arf  establislied  and  universal 
pi-inci])le  that,  independent  of  express 
municijial  law,  personal  property  of  for- 
eigners dying  testate  or  intestate  lias 
locality.  Administration  must  be  granted 
and  distribution  made  in  the  country 
where  the  property  is  found ;  and  as  to 
creditors,  the  lex  rei  sit(v  prevails  against 
the  law  of  the  domicil,  in  regard  to  the 
rule  of  preferences.  In  principle,  I  per- 
ceive no  difference  between  that  case  and 
the  present.  Why  should  not  a  liberal 
comity,  also,  demand  that  the  first  grant 
of  lettere  of  administration  should  draw 
to  it  the  distribution,  among  creditors,  of 
the  whole  assets  wherever  situated "?  The 
])lausible  reason  for  the  distinction  maybe 
that  the  interests  of  commerce  require  a 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  assignees  of 
bankrupts.  But  in  practice  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  commerce  is  equally 
affected  by  the  rule  in  both  cases,  because 
the  rule,  in  either  case,  can  seldom  be  ap- 
])lie(l,  except  to  merchants  and  traders. 
And  whether  administration  be  committed 
to  the  executors  or  administrators  of  a 
dead  man,  or  to  the  assignees  of  a  bank- 
rupt, is  not  very  material  to  the  point  be- 
fore us.  Anomalies  are  inconvenient  in 
the  law,  and  should  not  be  allowed  with- 
out strong  reason," 

(//)  Tlie  case  of  Harrison  r.  Stcixy,  .0 
Cranch,  289,  was  decided  by  il/rtrs/ia//,  C. 
J.,  in  1809.  It  is  there  said,  "  the  banki-upt 
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We  should  limit  this,  however,  to  cases  in  which  the  assignee 
had  not  previously  obtained  possession.    Our  courts  can  hardly 


law  of  a    foreign    country    is    incapable 
of  operating  a  legal  transfer  of  property 
in  the  United  States."     In  his  opinion  in 
Holmes  i\  Remsen  above  cited,  Chancel- 
lor Kent  said,  that  the  decree  of  the  court 
in  that  case,  and  on  this  point  wants  ex- 
planation, "and   we   do    not   know    the 
grounds  of  the  decision.    It  is  never,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  presumed,  that  any  court  in- 
tends cither  to  cstaltlish,  or  reject  a  liti- 
gated point  of  law,  of  great  importance, 
merely  by  a  dry  decision,  unaccompanied 
with   argument  or  illustration."     Yet  of 
this  case  it  may,  with  respect  to  so  great 
a  name  as  Chancellor  Kent,  be  observed, 
that  this  opinion,  although  unaccompanied 
with  argument,  was  essential  to  the  decis- 
ion of  the  case,  and  can  by  no  means  be 
regarded  as   an   obiter   dictum,  and   that 
every  court  must  be  presumed  to  intend 
to  establish  eveiy  jioint  of  law  passed  upon 
essential  to  the  decision  of  the  case.    Tiie 
doctrines  of  this  case  have  been  univer- 
sally followed,  so  far  as  -ive  know,  in  this 
country,  with  the  limitation  set  forth  in 
the  following  note.     Blake  v.  Williams, 
and  Marshall,  Trustee,  6  Pick.  286.     In 
that  case,  the  question  was,  whether  Mar- 
shall, a  debtor  of  AVilliams,  should  l)e  lield 
as  his  trustee,  and  to  pay  to  the  plaintifl" 
the  debt  he  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the 
principal  defendant.      The   trustee's   an- 
swer disclosed,  that  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy  had   issued  against   Williams   in 
England,  where  he  resided,  and  did  busi- 
ness as  a  banker,  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1825,  in   consequence  of  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy previously  committed  by  him;  and 
in  ])ursuancc!  of  the  commission,  the  com- 
missionei-s   of  baukruptc}^   i)roceeded   to 
assign  over  to  the  assignees  all  tlie  prop- 
erty of  Williams,  including  tlie  debts  due 
liim.    It  appeared  further,  that  the  trustee 
had   received  no  fonnal  notice  of  the  as- 
signment by  the  c(jmmissionci's  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  time  of  his  being  sumnu)ncd, 
on  tlie  .'Id  of  Deccmlier,   182.5,   but  that 
such  notice  was  subse(]ueiitly  given  —  and 
the  assignees,  by  a   ]ierson   authorized  by 
tlieni  for  this  ])iii-j)Ose,  had  demanded  of 
him  that  he  siionhl  pay  over  to  them  the 
amount  of  the;  delit  due  from  him  to  Wil- 
liams.     Upon  these  ficts,  the   court  said 
they  saw  no  reason  whv  the  trustee  should 
not  be  diarged.     Purhr,  {',.  ,T.  :  "Does, 
then,  ft  commission  of  bankruptey  in  I>ng- 
land,  an<l  an  iissignmentof  tlie  banknij)t's 


effects  under  it,  so  transfer  a  debt  due  to 
the  bankrupt  from  a  citizen  of  this  State 
to  the  assignees,  that  anotlier  citizen  who 
is  a  creditor  of  the  bankrupt,  cannot  seize 
it  on  a  trustee  process  and  secure  it  to 
himself  ?  We  think  it  very  clear  that  this 
question  has  not  been  settled  in  the  affirm- 
ative in  this  State  nor  in  any  other  State 
in  this  Union,  nor  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States ;  but  on  the  contniry, 
that  whenever  the  question  has  been 
raised,  it  has  been  determined  in  the  neg- 
ative. With  respect  to  our  own  State, 
the  question  Jias  not  been  settled  either 
way  directh',  though  there  are  some  cases 
in  which  it  has  incidentally  occurred  ;  but 
from  them  nothing  fiworable  to  such  as- 
signments can  ha  inferred."  Ogden  v. 
Saunders,  12  WHieat.  213  ;  Dawes  v. 
Head,  3  Pick.  128;  Dawes  r.  Boylston, 
9  Mass.  337;  Milne  i\  Moreton,  e'Einn. 
3.53;  Blanehard  r.  Kussell,  13  Mass.  1; 
Harrison  v.  Sterry,  above  cited,  again  re- 
ported. Bee,  244  ;  the  comments  of  Par- 
ker, C.  J.,  on  Goodwin  v.  Jones,  3  Mass. 
514,  in  6  Pick.  305;  Ward  v.  Morris,  4 
Har.  &  McHenry,  330 ;  Holmes  v.  Kem- 
sen,  20  Johns.  229 ;  Piatt,  J.,  reversing 
the  decision  of  Kent,  Ch.,  in  Holmes  v. 
liemsen,  4  Johns.  Ch.  460 ;  Wallace  v. 
Patterson,  2  Har.  &  McIIen.  463  ;  Ex 
parte  Franks,  1  Cooke's  Bankrupt  Laws, 
336  ;  Burk  r.  M'Clain,  1  Har.  &  McHen. 
236  ;  Mawdesley  v.  Parke,  in  the  court  of 
Rhode  Island,  cited  in  Sill  r.  Worswick, 

1  H.  Bl.  680;  Topham  v.  Chapman,! 
So.  Car.  Rep.  285 ;  Jones  v.  Blanehard, 
cited  in  the  last  case ;  Tavlor  v.  Gearv, 
Kirby,  313  ;  Ex  parte  Blakes,  1  Cox,  398  ; 
a  case  in  Virginia,  cited  in  Waring  v. 
Knight,  1  Cooke's  B.  L.  307  ;  Richards  v. 
Hudson,  (in  Virginia,)  cited  4  T.  R.  187  ; 
Ward  v.  Morris',  4  liar.  &  Mellen.  330, 
in  the  notes.  See  also,  the  intimations  of 
the  courts  in  the  early  American  cases ; 
Van  Jiaugh  ?'.  Van  Arsdaln,  3  Caines, 
154;  Jiird  i\  Pierpont,  1  Johns.  118; 
Proctor  r.  Moore,  1  Mass.  198;  Bsikcr  r. 
Wheaton,  5  id.  509  ;  Watson  )•.  Bourne, 
10  id.  337  ;  liigriiham  ?•.  Geycr,  13  id.  146; 
Walker  r.  Hill,  17  id.  383;' the  comments 
oi'  J '(irker,  C.  J.,  on  these  cases,  in  Blake 
V.  Williams,  above  cited  ;  Smith  r.  Smith, 

2  Johns.  235  ;  Bird  r.  Caritnt,  id.  342  ; 
Abraham  r.  Plcstoro,  3  Wend.  538 ;  John- 
son V.  limit,  23  id.  90 ;  Lord  v.  Brig 
Watchman,  Ware,  232  ;  Borden  v.  Sum- 
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deny  that  the  foreign  assignee  has  acquired  an  inchoate  title, 
and  a  right  to  perfect  his  title  by  possession  as  soon  as  he  can. 
And  if  he  thus  perfects  his  title,  having,  to'  use  the  language  of 
the  civil  law,  not  only  the /Mi'  ad  rem  but  the^ws  in  re,  the  prop- 
erty should  be  held  to  be  his  by  legal  title  as  complete  and 
consummate  as  sale  with  delivery  could  give.  (A) 

Real  property  has  a  lex  loci,  a  positive  locality,  and  must  be 
governed  in  all  matters  relative  to  its  transfer  by  the  laws  of 
that  locality.  This  must  be  admitted  in  England  as  well  as 
here  ;  and  would  be  so  the  more  readily,  because  it  is  so  sel- 
dom—  more  seldom  there  than  here — treated  as  merchan- 
dise, {i)     But  if  an  American,  owniifg  land  in  New  York,  and 


ner,  4  Pick.  265 ;  Saunders  v.  Williams, 

5  N.  H.  213;  Mitchell  v.  M'Millan,  3 
Martin,  (La.)  676  ;  Olivier  v.  Townes,  14 
id.  93;  Norris  v.  Muniford,  4  id.  20;  Fall 
llivcr  Iron  Woi-ks  r.  Croade,  15  Pick.  11  ; 
Fox  t;.  Adams,  5  Greenl.  245.  Chancel- 
lor Kent,  in  his  Commentaries,  admits  that 
his  opinion  in  Holmes  v.  Kemscn,  cannot 
now  he  held  to  be  the  law  in  America.  2 
Kent,  408,  in  the  note  ;  Merrick's  Instate, 
2  Ashmead,  485  ;  Lowiy  v.  Hall,  2  Watts 

6  S.  129  ;  JluUikin  v.  Au<,diinbaugh,  1 
Penn.  117  ;  Goodall  i-.  Marshall,  11  N.  H. 
88  ;  McNeil  v.  Colquhoon,  2  Hayw.  24  ; 
Robinson  v.  Crowder,  4  JlcCord,  519  ; 
the  recent  and  instructive  cases.  May  v. 
Breed,  7  Cush.  15;  Towne  v.  Smith,  1 
Wood  &  M.  115  ;  Sanderson  i\  Bradford, 
10  N.  H.  2C0-264. 

(/i)  This  limitation  is  laid  down  in  many 
of  the  cases  in  the  preceding  note,  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication,  as  in  Blake  v. 
Williams,  s"  Pick.  286.  See  Towne  v. 
Smith,  1  Wood  &  M.  115,  136;  The 
Watclmian,  Ware,  232  ;  Merrick's  Estate, 
2  Ashm.  485.  In  jMay  i'.  Breed,  7  Cush. 
15,  the  facts  of  wiiicli  have  been  stated, 
ante.  Shaw,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  We  have  been 
strongly  pressed  by  the  argument  tliat,  in- 
asnn?ch  as  assignees  of  an  English  bank- 
rapt  cannot  sue  for  and  recover  debts  due 
the  bankrupt,  therefore  the  bankrupt  law 
has  no  extraterritorial  operation,  and  can- 
not give  effect  to  acertilicate  of  discharge, 
when  set  up  here  in  bar  by  an  English 
bankrupt.  But  we~  cannot  perceive  the 
force  of  this  reasoning.  Tiie  two  things 
are  not  iiTCconcilable  ;  they  stand  on  dif- 
ferent grounds  and  depend  on  ditferent 
and  distinct  principles.  Thougii  tlie  point 
has  long  been  doubted,  we  consider  it-  now 


settled  by  a  preponderance  of  authority, 
that  when  a  debt  due  by  an  American 
merchant  to  an  English  bankrupt  is  at- 
tached by  an  American  creditor  of  the 
English  bankrupt,  by  a  trustee  process  or 
process  of  foreign  attachment,  the  assignee 
of  the  English  bankj-upt  caimot  come  in 
and  interpose  such  assignment  to  defeat 
such  attachment,  and  claim  the  assets  as 
by  a  prior  title.  But  this  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  authorities  go.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  English  law  has  no  cifect 
here.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  would 
enable  the  assignees  to  take  ])ossession  of 
and  appropriate  to  the  use  of  the  creditors 
personal  property  not  attached  or  other- 
wise subject  to  any  lien  under  our  laws, 
and  also  to  collect  and  receive  all  moneys 
due  the  banknipt  and  give  a  good  dis- 
charge therefor,  and  sue  for  and  recover 
them  either  in  their  own  name  or  in  the 
name  of  the  bankrujjt,  if  not  attached  or 
held  by  any  process  or  lien  by  any  other 
creditor." 

(i)  Story  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  ^  20, 
364,  414;  M'Cormick  v.  Sullirant,  10 
Wlieat.  202;  Ingraham  v.  Gever,  13 
Mass.  147  ;  Rogers  v.  Allen,  3  Oirio,488; 
Osborn  v.  Adams,  18  Pick.  245.  Sir 
William  Grant,  in  Curtis  v.  Hutton,  14 
Ves.  537,  541,  said:  "  Tlic  validity  of 
every  disposition  of  real  estate  must  de- 
j)cnd  upon  the  law  of  the  country  where 
that  estate  is  situated."  In  Oakey  v. 
Bennett,  11  How.  U.  S.  33-45,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice AfcLean,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said  :  "  But  it  is  an  admitted  prin- 
ciple in  all  countries,  where  the  common 
law  prevails,  whatever  views  may  be  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  personal  property,  that 
real  estate  can  be  conveved  onlv  under  the 
[603]" 
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residing  and  trading  in  London,  became  bankrupt  there, — 
while  his  New  York  land  certainly  *vould  not  pass  to  his  Eng- 
lish assignee  by  his  bankruptcy,  it  would  to  an  American  in 
trust  for  his  assignee,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  by  his  deed 
regularly  and  in  good  faith  executed,  delivered,  and  recorded, 
before  any  attachment  or  other  process  in  this  country,  (j) 


SECTION    IV, 


OF   THE   TRIBUNAL   AND   JURISDICTION. 


In  England,  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William 
IV.,  there  have  been  judges  and  commissioners  in  bank- 
ruptcy, constituting  a  regular  court,  with  all  the  usual  powers 
and  incidents.  Each  judge  and  commissioner  may  sit  alone 
to  hear  applications  and  issue  the  proper  processes ;  and  for 
that  purpose  may  decide  the  questions  which  may  come  before 
him.  And  upon  questions  of  fact  may  order  a  jury.  Questions 
of  law  go  by  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  finally  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  (k) 

In  this  country,  the  bankrupt  law  gave  jurisdiction  in  these 
cases  to  the  district  judges  of  the  United  States.  (/)     But  com- 


territorial  law.  .  .  .  The  same  rule  pre- 
vails generally  in  the  civil  law.  This 
doctrine  has  i)Ocn  uniformly  rccojijnized  l)y 
the  courts  of  tlic  United  States,  and  by 
the  courts  of  the  respective  States.  The 
form  of  conveyance  adopted  by  each 
State  for  the  transfer  of  real  property 
must  be  observed.  This  is  a  regulation 
wiiich  belongs  to  the  local  sovereign- 
ty." 

(J)  See  the  cases  cited  in  the  preceding 
notes. 

(/.:)  There  would  seem  at  one  time  to 
hav(!  Iiecn  a  (|nosti(in,  uiiiler  what  author- 
ity tiie  I.,ord  ('baiicellor  exercised  a  power 
in  cases  of  bankruptcy ;  whether  under  the 
«enei-al  duties  of  his  oHice,  as  the  liead  of 
a  court  of  cipiity,  or  liy  virtue  of  special 
authority  conferred  upon  him  by  statutes 
of  bankrui)tcy.  An  examination  of  the 
authorities  on  this  subject  tends  to  show 
clearly  that  his  j)ower  comes  fi-om  the 
latter  ;  and  that  although  he  exercises 
great  discrctifinary  powers  in  superseding 
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commissions,  and  regulating  proceedings 
under  them,  all  his  power  is  nevertheless 
derived  from  the  statutes  ;  he  has  none  as 
a  chancery  court,  or  bj' virtue  of  his  office 
as  chancellor,  and  that  the  two  jurisdic- 
tions arc  entirely  sejjarate  and  distinct; 
that  the  extraordinary  authority  which 
has  been  sometimes  exercised,  was  so 
exercised,  not  by  virtue  of  chancery 
j>ower,  but  as  confeiTcd  by  implication  of 
the  statute.  See  on  this  subject,  7i.r  parte 
Lmid,  G  Vcs.  781 ;  Phillips  ?'.  Shaw,  8 
id.  2,50;  Dewdney,  c.r  parte,  1,5  id.  496; 
Ex  parte  Cawkwell,  19  id.  23'J  ;  Anony- 
mous, 14  id.  449;  Ex  jiarte  Thompson, 
1  VAy.  &  Jam.  ;W8  ;  Ford  v.  Webb,  ,3 
]{roii!  &  Uing.  24.-);  Ex  parte.  Glandtield, 
1  (ily.  &  Jam.  ;!87  ;  Ex  parte.  Smith,  19 
Vcs.  474  ;  Wilkinson  v.  Diggel,  1  B.  & 
C  160;  Ex  jiarte  Dufrene,  1  Kose,  liep. 
."J.'J.T  ;  Eden  on  H.  Law,  449,  in  Law  Lib. 
Vol.  -.u. 

(/)   The  jurisdiction  conferred   by  the 
National  Law  of  Eankruptey  on  the  dis- 
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missioncrs  were  appointed  in  every  part  of  each  district,  who 
could  receive  applications,  and  take  proof,  and  send  it  to  the 
district,  judge.  In  that  court  the  assignee  was  admitted  and 
authorized,  and  ali  trials  took  place  there,  and  a  jury  was  sum- 
moned whenever  the  district  judge  thought  proper  to  require 
one. 

The  State  insolvent  laws  differ  in  these  particulars  consider- 
ably. Generally,  however,  judges  of  probate,  masters  in  chan- 
cery, or  commissioners  of  insolvency,  sit  in  fact  as  a  court,  and 
issue  process,  and  hold  meetings,  and  try  and  decide  questions, 
with  power  to  send  the  questions  of  fact  to  a  jury  if  necessary, 
and  with  an  appeal  in  matters  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
law  or  equity,  (m) 

Of  the  proceedings  we  shall  speak  in  other  sections.  But  it 
may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  statutes  generally  provide  for  a 
convenient  resort  to  the  court,  and  for  proceedings  of  sufficient 
rapidity,  without  unsafe  haste.  And  that  the  community  are 
satisfied  with  the  character  and  results  of  these  proceedings 
very  generally,  may  be  inferred  from  the  infrequency  of  ap- 
peals. 

SECTION    V. 

WHO    MAY    BE    BANKRUPTS    OR    INSOLVENTS. 

We  have  seen  that  in  England,  until  very  recently,  and  under 

• 

trict  judges  was  greater  than  that  excr-  Lord  Cliancellor,  sitting  in  Bankruptcy, 

dsed   by  the   Lord   ChanceUor.     In  Ex  was  autliorlxcd   to    exercise.      In   short, 

parte  Foster,  2   Story,   131,  >S'torj/,  J.,  al-  whatever  he  might  properly  do,  sitting  in 

luded  to  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  as  fol-  Bankruptcy,  or    sitting   in    tlie   Court    of 

lows  :  "  And  licrc  I  hiy  it  down  as  a  gen-  Cliancery,under  his  general  e(|uityjurisdic- 

eral  princi])le,  tliat   the   district   court  is  tion,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are,  by 

possessed  of  the  full  jurisdiction  of  a  court  the  Act  of  1841,  competent  to  do."  See,  on 

of  equity  over  the  whole  sul)ject-matters  the  point  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 

which   may   arit^  in  bankruj)tcy,  and  is  courts,  the  learned  opinion  of  Ilopkiuson, 

authorized   by    summary  proceedings    to  J.,  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 

administer  all  the  relief  which  a  court  of  in  the  case  of  Eohert  Morris,  reported  1 

equity    could    administer,   under  the  like  Law  Reporter,  354. 

circumstances,  u]jon   a  regular   bill,  and         (m)  In  1856,  the  Legislature  of  JNIassa- 

regular   proceedings,    instituted    by  com-  chusetts  provided  by  statute  for  judges  of 

petent  parties.     In  this  respect  the  act  of  insolvency,  each  of  whom  shouhl  have  his 

Congress,  for  wi.-e  purposes,  has  conferred  registrar,  and  hold  a  regular  court  at  stated 

a  more  wide  and  liiieral  jurisdiction  upon  periods.     It  may,  however,  be  presumed 

the  courts  of  the  United  States  than  the  that  the  practice  will  not  vary  essentially 
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our  last  National  Bankrupt  Law,  all  persons  owing  debts  could 
become  insolvents ;  (n)  or  by  their  own  action,  have  the  benefit  of 


from  what  it  has  been  under  the  commis- 
sioners of  insolvency. 

{n)  It  has  been  already  said,  and  ■will 
be  seen  from  the  following  section  of  the 
late  United  States  Bankrupt  Act,  that  the 
old  distinction  between  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency  was  so  far  maintained  therein 
that  traders  could  be  compelled,  and  other 
debtors  could  apply,  to  go  into  insolvency, 
and  it  would  seem,  from  the  reasons  which 
have  heretofore  governed  legislators  in 
reference  to  this  distinction,  that  it  may 
be  expected  to  be  found  recognized  in  any 
future  national  bankrupt  act.  The  first 
section  of  the  late  act  provided  as  follows  : 
"All  persons  M'hatsoever,  residing  in  any 
State,  District,  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  owing  debts  which  shall  not  have 
been  created  in  consequence  of  a  defalca- 
tion as  a  public  officer,  or  as  executor,  ad- 
ministrator, guardian,  or  trustee,  or  while 
acting  in  any  other  fiduciary  capacity, 
who  shall,  by  petition,  setting  forth  to  the 
best  of  liis  knowledge  and  belief,  a  list  of 
his  or  their  creditors,  their  respective  places 
of  residence,  and  the  amount  due  to  each, 
together  with  an  accurate  inventory  of  his 
or  their  property,  rights,  and  credits,  of 
every  name,  kind,  and  description,  and 
the  location  and  situation  of  each  and 
every  parcel  and  portion  thereof,  verified 
by  oath,  or  if  conscientiously  scnipulous 
of  taking  an  oath,  by  solemn  afhrmation, 
apply  to  the  ])ropcr  court,  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  for  the  benefit  of  this  act,  and 
therein  (Icclure  themselves  to  be  unable  to 
meet  their  dclits  and  engagements,  shall 
be  deemed  bankrupts  within  the  purview 
of  this  act,  and  may  be  so  declared  accord- 
ingly by  a  decree  of  such  court;  all  per- 
sons being  inerchantB,  or  using  tiie  trade 
of  merchandise,  all  retailers  of  merchan- 
dis",  and  all  bankers,  factors,  brokers, 
imdenviiters,  or  marine  insurers,  owing 
dci)ts  to  tlie  amount  of  not  less  tlian  two 
thousand  dollars,  shall  bo  liable  to  become 
bankrupts  within  the  trm;  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act,  and  may,  upon  the  petition 
of  on(!  or  more  of  tiicir  creditors,  to  wiiom 
they  owe  di-lits  amounting,  in  the  whole, 
to  not  less  than  five  Immlrcd  dollars,  to 
the  apjiropriate  <'Ourt,  be  .so  declared  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  following  rases,  namely  : 
whenever  such  ficrson,  being  a  merchant, 
or  actually  ii-iiig  th(!  trade  of  merchandise, 
or  being  a  retailer  of  merchan<lise,  or  being 
n  banker,  factor,  l)rGker,  undci^writer,  or 
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marine  insurer,  shall  depart  from  the  State, 
district,  or  territory,  of  which  he  is  an 
inhabitant,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  cred- 
itors, or  shall  conceal  himself  to  avoid 
being  arrested,  or  shall  willingly  or  fraud- 
ulently procure  himself  to  be  arrested,  or 
his  goods  and  chattels,  lands  or  tenements, 
to  be  attached,  distrained,  or  sequestrated, 
or  taken  in  execution,  or  shall  remove  his 
goods,  chattels,  and  effects,  or  conceal 
tliem  to  prevent  their  being  levied  upon, 
or  taken  in  execution,  or  by  any  other 
process,  or  make  any  fraudulent  convey- 
ance, assignment,  sale,  gift,  or  other  trans- 
fer of  his  lands,  tenements,  goods  or  chat- 
tels, credits,  or  evidence  of  debt."  Upon 
this  section  of  the  statute  it  was  clear  that 
debtors  of  two  classes  wei'e  debarred  from 
the  privileges  of  the  act  —  those  owing  the 
United  States  for  default  in  office,  and 
those  owing  debts  in  any  fiduciary  capac- 
ity. It  was  further  clear  that  no  person 
owing  debts  of  either  of  these  classes,  and 
no  other,  could  be  declared  a  bankrupt. 
But  a  question  arose,  whether  a  person 
owing  such  a  debt  as  those  above  men- 
tioned, and  also  being  a  debtor  in  his 
ordinary  business  capacity,  was  debarred 
the  privileges  of  this  act,  from  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  such  fiduciary  debt.  The 
question  was  differently  decided  in  diffei'- 
ent  courts  ;  but  we  are  convinced,  on  the 
reason  of  the  case,  that  the  existence  of 
such  debts  ought  not  to  be  a  bar  as  to  the 
others,  though  with  great  deference  to  the 
high  authority  which  has  adopted  the  con- 
trary view,  in  the  matter  of  John  Hardi- 
son,  5  Law  Keportcr,  255,  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  re- 
gretting that  there  was  no  English  author- 
ity to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  question, 
/i('/(l,  that  a  party  cannot  be  decreed  a 
bankruut  while  owing  any  debt  created  in 
consequence  of  defalcation  as  a.  public 
ofiicer,  or  whilst  acting  in  any  fiduciary 
capacity,  although  he  may  owe  other  debts 
not  of  such  character.  j\  similar  doctrine 
was  maintained  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  Western  ])istnet  of  Virginia,  by  Mr. 
Justice  J'cninibarhr.  In  the  matter  of 
Cease,  5  Law  II.  408.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  District  Court  of  Connecticut,  Jnd- 
sim,  J.,  held,  that  the  existence  of  fiduciary 
debts  would  not  ])revenr  a  claim  as  to  other 
debts.  In  the  matter  of  Young,  5  Law  K. 
128.     So  in  the  Circuit  Court,  at  Cincin- 
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the  law.  But  that  none  could  be  made  6ciwA:/7//;/.y,  against  their 
will  and  at  the  suit  of  others,  who  were  not  traders,  or  quasi 
traders.  There  have  been  many  nice  queslions  and  mucii  con- 
flict, as  to  who  were  traders  in  this  sense,  (o)     But  no  such 


nati,  In  the  mjxtter  of  Ijord,  5  Law  R. 
258.  The  same  doctrine  was  maintained 
in  the  Sonthern  District  of  New  York, 
In  tlic  matter  of  IJrown,  5  Law  1\.  258. 
And  hy  »^Vo)7/,  J-,  in  the  Cirenit  Court  for 
the  first  cirenit,  In  the  matter  of  Tebhcts, 
5  Law  Iv.  259.  Chapman  v.  Forsj-tli,  2 
How.  202 ;  Hayman  v.  Pond,  7  Mete. 
328  ;  Morse  v.  Lowell,  id.  L')2.  And  sec 
Gilbert  v.  Hebard,  8  id.  129.  The  effect 
of  the  discharge  in  bankruptcy  upon  such 
debts,  will  ])e  considered  under  the  subject 
of  Discharge,  infni.  In  addition  to  the 
excepted  eases  in  the  statute,  it  ai)pears 
that  the  court  will  exercise  the  power  of 
dismissal  of  a  petition  to  be  decreed  a 
baidvrnpt,  when,  in  their  opinion,  the  ends 
of  justice  require  it ;  for  in  the  matter  of 
Cotton,  6  Law  R.  546,  it  was  held,  that 
where  a  petitioner  for  a  decree  in  bank- 
ruptcy set  forth  in  his  schedule  only  two 
debts,  one  of  which  was  a  judgment  re- 
covered against  him  on  a  bastardy  process, 
and  tlic  other  was  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  father  for  the  seduction  of  his  daughter, 
the  jietition  should  be  dismissed.  It  could 
hardly  be  successfully  contended  that  these 
were  debts  contracted  in  a  fiduciary  capac- 
ity. 

(o)  This  conflict  has  been  much  greater 
in  England  than  in  this  country,  and  the 
decided  cases  are  more  numerous.  We 
give  the  enumeration  which  occurs  in  the 
latest  English  statute  on  the  subject,  and 
leading  cases  upon  the  various  classes. 
Section  65  of  the  statute  12  &  13  Vict.,  on 
this  subject,  provides :  §  65.  "  That  all 
alum-makers,  apothecaries,  auctioneers, 
bankers,  —  Exjtarte  Wilson,  1  Atk.  218; 
Ex  parte  Wyndham,  1  M.  D.  &  D.  146; 
Ex  parte  Hall,  3  Deac.  405  ;  Ex  parte 
Brundrett,  2  id.  219;  Ex  parte  Brown,  2 
M.  D.  &  D.  758.  Bleachers,  brokers,  — 
Pott  V.  Turner,  G  Bing.  702  ;  Ilighmore 
V.  Molloy,  1  Atk.  206  ;  Rawlinson  i'. 
Pearson,  5  B.  &  Aid.  124;  P^x  parte  Ste- 
vens, 4  Madd.  256;  Ex  parte  Phip])s,  2 
Deac.  487  ;  Ex  parte  Harvey,  1  id.  570,  2 
M.  &  Ayr.  593  ;  Hankey  v.  Jones,  Cowp. 
745  ;  Ex  parte  Gem,  2  "M.  D.  &  D.  99  ; 
Ex  parte  Moore,  2  Deac.  287.  Brick- 
makers,  —  Wells  V.  Parker,  1  T.  R.  34  ; 
Sutton  V.  Weeley,  7  East,  442  ;  Ex  parte 


Harrison,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  173.  Builders,— 
Ex  parte  Neirinckx,  2  M.  &  Ayr.  384 ; 
Ex  parte  Edwards,  1  M.  D.  &  D.  3  ;  Ex 
parte  Stewart,  18  L.  J.  Bankr.  14;  Stew- 
art V.  Sloper,  3  Ex.  700.  Calcndcrers, 
carpenters,  —  Cooke,  B.  L.  49  ;  Chapman 
V.  Lamiihire,  3  Mod.  155 ;  Kirney  v. 
Smith,  1  Ld.  Raym.  741.  Carriers,  cattle 
or  slice])  salesmen,  —  Ex  parte  Xewall,  3 
Deac.  333.  Coach  j)roprietors,  —  Ex  parte 
Walker,  2  M.  &  Ayr.  267  ;  Martin  v. 
iS'ightingale,  1 1  Moore,  305.  Cow-keepers, 

—  Carter  v.  Dean,  1  Swanst.  64 ;  Ex 
parte  Dcering,  1  De  Gcx,  398.  Dyers, 
fullers,  keepers  of  inns,  —  Patman  v. 
Vanghan,  1  T.  R.  572 ;  Smith  v.  Scott, 
9  Bing.  14  ;  Ex  parte  Birch,  2  ]\I.  D.  & 
I).  659.  See  also.  Ex  parte  Willes,  2 
Deac.  1  ;  Ex  parte  Bowers,  id.  99;  Gib- 
son V.  King,  10  M.  &  W.  667  ;  King  v. 
Simmonds,  12  Jur.  903  ;  Ex parteDamaW, 
7  id.  334.  Taverns,  hotels,  or  coffee- 
houses, limeburners,  livery-stal)lc  keepers, 

—  Ex  ])arte  Lewis,  2  Dea.  318  ;  Cannan 
V.  Denew,  10  Bing.  292.  Market-garden- 
ers, —  Ex  parte  Hammond,  1  De  G.  93  ; 
also.  Carter  v.  Dean,  1  Swanst.  64.  Mil- 
lers, packers,  printers,  shipowners, — Ex 
parte  Bowes,  4  Ves.  162  ;  Ex  parte  Wis- 
woidd,  Mont.  263.  Shipwrights,  victual- 
lers, warehousemen,  whai-fingers,  ]iersons 
using  the  trade  or  profession  of  scrivener, 
receiving  other  men's  moneys  or  estates 
into  their  trust  or  custody,  —  Adams  v. 
Malkin,  3  Camp.  538  ;  Lett  v.  Melville,  3 
Man.  &  G.  52  ;  Hamson  v.  Harrison,  1 
Esp.  555 ;  Be  Lewis,  2  Rose,  59  ;  Plurd 
V.  Brydges,  Holt,  N.  P.  654  ;  //;  re  Warren, 
2  Sch.  &  Lef.  414;  Hutchinson  v.  Gas- 
coigne,  Holt,  N.  P.  507  ;  Ex  parte  Bath, 
Mont.  82  ;  Ex  parte  Gem,  2  M.  D.  &  D. 
99.  Persons  insuring  ships  or  their  freight, 
or  other  matters  against  perils  of  the  sea, 
and  all  persons  using  the  trade  of  mer- 
chandise by  way  of  bargaining,  exchange, 
bartering,  commission,  consignment,  or 
otherwise,  in  gross  or  by  retail,  and  all 
persons  who,  cither  for  themselves,  or  as 
agents  or  factors  for  others,  seek  their 
living  by  having  and  selling, -^y:,'.r/jo>te 
Herbert",  2  Rose,  248  ;  Hale  v.  Small,  2 
Bro.  S:  B.  25  ;  Parker  v.  Wells,  Cooke, 
58 ;  Summersett  v.  Jarvis,  3  Bro.  &  B.  2 ; 
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distinction  exists  in  our  State  insolvent  laws ;  and  even  in 
England  it  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  importance.  We  say, 
however,  generally,  that  here  all  persons  may  be  insolvents  ; 
and  where  the  State  statutes  permit  process  in  invilum,  it 
permits  it  against  all  classes  or  kinds  of  debtors. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  One 
wholly  and  always  a  lunatic  cannot  become  an  insolvent,  either 
on  his  own  application,  or  that  of  a  creditor.  But  if  one  who 
incurs  debts,  and  is  unable  to  pay  them,  becomes  a  lunatic, 
process  may  now  issue,  and  the  usual  proceedings  be  had  for 
the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  (p) 


Bolton  V.  Sowerby,ll  East,  274  ;  Patten  v. 
Browne,  7  Taunt.  409  ;  Ex  parte  Salkeld, 
3  M.  U.  &  D.  125;  Ex  joarte  Atkinson, 
1  M.  J).  &  D.  300  ;  Dally  v.  Smith,  4  Burr. 
2148;  Heannv  !'.  Birch,  3  Camp.  233; 
Port  r.  Turton,  2  Wils.  1G9  ;  Paul  v. 
Dowling,  3  C.  &  P.  500 ;  Ex  part(^  Bur- 
gess, 2  G.  &  J.  183  ;  Heane  v.  Rogers,  9 
B.  &  C.  577  ;  Ex  parte  Bowers,  2  Ueac. 
99  ;  Ex  parte  Wiswould,  Mont.  263  ;  Bat- 
man V.  Vaughan,  1  T.  R.  572  ;  Ex  parte 
Cromwell,  TM.  D.  &  D.  158  ;  Ex  parte 
Blackmore,  6  Ves.  3  ;  Hankey  r.  Jones, 
Cowp.  748  ;  Bolton  v.  Sowcrhv,  11  East, 
274;  Gale  v.  Halfknight,  3  Stark.  56; 
Ex  parte  Lavender,  4  D.  &  Ch.  487; 
Valentine  v.  Vaughan,  Pea.  76 ;  Newton 
r.  Trigc,  Salk.  109  ;  Mayo  v.  Archer,  1 
Stra.  513  ;  Stewart  v.  Ball,  2  N.  K.  78  ; 
Cobb  V.  Symonds,  5  B.  &  Al.  516  ;  Saun- 
dcr.son  v.  Bowles,  4  Burr.  2066  ;  Ex  parte 
Meymot,  1  Atk.  196  ;  Millikin  r.  Brandon, 
1  C.  &  P.  380  ;  Colt  V.  Nettervill,  2  P. 
Wms.  308.  Or  by  buying  and  letting  for 
liire,  or  by  the  workmanship  of  goods  or 
commodities, shall  be  deemed  traders  liable 
to  become  bankrupt ;  ])rovi(le(l,  that  no 
farmer,  grazier,  ('(jnimon  laborer,  or  work- 
man for  hire,  receiver-general  of  the  taxes, 
or  member  of  or  subscriber  to  any  ineor- 
poruled  commercial  or  trading  company 
estabjislied  iiy  cliarter  or  act  of  parliament, 
shall  be  deemed,  as  such  a  trader,  liable 
to  become  bankrupt."  'J'he  meaning  of 
the  word  trailer  was  well  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Justice  T/tonipsim,  in  the  (.'ircuit  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Wakemen  r.  lloyt,  5 
Law  U.  310.  The  doctrine  of  the  court 
was,  tiiat  any  ])crson  etigagi'<l  in  business 
rc(|uiririg  the  purdiase  of  arliclcs  to  be  sold 
ugain,  either  in  tliesamc  or  in  an  improved 
slinpc,  must  be  regarded  us  using  the  trade 
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of  merchandise,  within  the  intent  of  the 
bankrupt  law.  The  learned  opinion  of 
ConMing,  J.,  In  the  matter  of  Eeles,  5  Law 
R.  273,"  where  he  held  that  a  distiller  who 
bought  grain  and  converted  it  into  alcohol 
and  sold  the  alcohol,  was  a  trader. 

{p)  It  seems  to  be  well  settled  that  a 
lunatic,  while  in  an  insane  condition,  can- 
not bind  himself  by  contract,  unless  the 
contract  be  for  necessaries.  Gore  v.  Gib- 
son, 13  M.  cfc  W.  627  ;  Neill  v.  Morley,  9 
Ves.  478  ;  McCrillis  v.  Bartlett,  8  N."  H. 
569  ;  Richardson  v.  Strong,  13  Ired.  106  ; 
Baxter  v.  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  5  B.  &  C. 
1 70,  and  tlie  cases  cited  in  them  ;  or  where 
a  contract  is  made  with  him,  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  other  party  did  not 
know  his  lunacy,  and  took  no  advantage, 
and  the  contract  is  so  far  executed  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  restore  tlie  parties 
to  their  original  condition.  Molton  v. 
Camroux,  4  Exch.  17.  And  see  Jackson 
V.  King,  4  Cow.  207  ;  Hall  v.  Warren,  9 
Ves.  605  ;  Pitt  v.  Smith,  3  Cam])b.  33 ; 
Stock  on  Lunacy,  p.  38  ;  Browning  v. 
Reanc,  2  Ph.  69  ;  Ex  parte  Clarke,  2 
Russ.  575 ;  Turner  v.  Meyers,  1  llagg. 
Consist.  414;  Capper  v.  Dando,  2  Ad.  & 
Ell.  458;  Sander  v.  Sander,  2  Coll.  276; 
Countess  of  Portsmouth  r.  Earl  of  I'orts- 
mouth,  1  llagg.  Eccl.  355 ;  Weaver  r. 
AVaril,  Hob.  134  ;  Stepliens  v.  I)e  Medina,  . 
4  Q.  15.  (Ad.  &  Ell.  N.  S.)  422  ;  Biffin?;. 
Yorke,  6  Scott,  N.  R.  233;  Woods  v. 
Reed,  2  M.  &  W.  784  ;  Groom  v.  Thomas, 
2  Hagg.  Eccl.  436.  We  are  aware  of  no 
case  in  wiiich  it  has  been  sought  to  charge 
a  lumitic  in  bankruptcy  for  such  debts. 
In  Layton,  ex  jiarlc,  6  Ves.  434,  Lord 
Elilon  said,  making  no  distinction  in  the 
cases,  tiiat  where  one  partner  is  a  lunatic, 
there  cannot  be  a  joint  commission  against 
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As  all  the  acts  of  an  infant,  in  the  way  of  trading,  are  void- 
able by  him,  it  follows  that  a  decree  declaring  him  to  be  a 
bankrupt,  would  be  void,  {q) 

If  a  married  woman  act,  lawfully,  as  sole,  incur  debts,  give 
notes,  or  carry  on  trade  in' a  way  or  on  grounds  to  relieve  the 
husband  from  liability,  there  seems  no  reason,  and  no  rule  of 
law,  which  would  prevent  her  from  being  proceeded  against, 
or  from  proceeding,  as  an  insolvent,  (r) 


the  others,  but  separate  commissions  must 
be  issiie<l.  In  this  case,  however,  it  does 
not  appear  tliat  the  <lebts  were  contracted 
by  the  lunatic  partner  while  compos  mentis. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  an 
authority  against  the  doctrine  of  the  text. 
And  in  Anonymous,  13  Ves.  590,  the 
same  Lord  Chancellor  held,  that  when 
the  liankrupt  had  become  lunatic,  and  no 
affidavit  yet  provided  in  support  of  the 
petition,  a  commission  of  lunacy  will  not 
protect  the  lunatic  against  an  action  ;  and 
a  commission  of  bankruptcy  is  a  species 
of  action  against  which  the  lunacy  cannot 
be  a  defence.  Baniesley  v.  Powell,  Ambl. 
102. 

(q)  Bar\vis,far  parte,  6  Ves.  601 ;  Bar- 
row, ex  parte,  3  id.  554  ;  Henderson,  ex 
parte,  4  id.  163  ;  E.v  parte  Adam,  1  V.  & 
B.  494 ;  Stevens  v.  Jackson,  4  Campb. 
164,  S.  C.  6  Taunt.  106  ;  Ex  parte  Moule, 
14  Ves.  603;  O'Brien  v.  Currie,  3  C.  & 
P.  283 ;  Belton  v.  Hodges,  9  Bing.  365 ; 
Thoniton  v.  Illingworth,  2  B.  &  C.  82#; 
Mason  r.  Denison,  15  Wend.  64  ;  Ex  parte 
Sydebotham,  1  Atk.  146.  "No  man  can 
be  a  bankrupt  for  debts  which  he  is  not 
obliged  to  pa}',"  Per  Ld.  Holt,  Rex  v. 
Cole,l  Ld.  Kaym.  443.  Nevertheless,  when 
he  had  held  himself  out  as  an  adult,  and 
traded  as  such,  it  has  been  held  that  he 
might  be  decreed  a  bankrupt.  Ex  parte 
Watson,  16  Ves.  265  ;  Ex  parte  Bates,  2 
M.  D.  &  D.  337.  Whether  an  infant  may 
he  declared  an  insolvent  on  his  own  pe- 
tition, was  doubted,  In  the  matter  of  Cot- 
ton, 6  E.  R.  546.  Yet  wc  see  not  why  he 
may  not  adopt  that  method  of  ratifying 
his  obligation  as  well  as  any  other.  The 
opinion  of  the  court  is  stated  absolutely,and 
without  reasons  given.  It  niRy  lie  that 
it  went  on  the  ground  of  the  invalidity  of  in- 


fants' contracts,  or  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
pronounce  them  void  or  binding,  according 
as  they  were  for  his  benefit.  B^t  at  this 
day  it  is  clear  that  no  debts  of  an  infant 
are  void,  but  simply  voidable  at  his  elec- 
tion. See  notes  and  authorities  on  this 
subject  in  the  chapter  on  Infants,  and 
especially  the  discriminating  remarks  of 
BeU,  J.,  on  the  vague  and  indefinite  use  of 
the  words  void  and  voidable,  in  State  i'. 
Richmond,  6  Post.  232.  It  is  further 
clear  that  a  contract  completed  by  the 
transfer  of  the  consideration  on  both  sides, 
cannot  be  avoided  by  the  infant,  without 
a  return  of  the  property  at  least  he  has 
acquired  by  the  contract.  This  being  so, 
and  insolvency  being  but  a  means  of  pay- 
ing dues,  it  seems  that  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  American  authority  would 
differ  from  the  English,  insolvency  being 
a  voluntary  act,  and  that  an  infant  might 
be  declared  insolvent  on  his  petition. 

(;■)  Lavie  v.  Phillips,  570 ;  Ex  parte 
Carrington,  1  Atk.  206.  So  the  wives  of 
convicts  may  be  deemed  bankrupts,  and 
on  a  similar  principle.  Ex  parte  Franks, 
7  Bing.  762.  In  Megrath  v.  Robertson, 
1  Desaus.  445,  it  was  held  that  a  wife  may 
become  a  sole  trader  by  permission  of  her 
husband,  even  without  deeds,  and  she  be- 
comes entitled  to  all  her  earnings  as  her 
separate  estate.  King  v.  Paddock,  18 
Johns.  141  ;  Baker  v.  Barney,  8  id.  72. 
The  cases  are  numerous  where  it  has  been 
held,  partly  under  statute  law  and  partly 
by  decisions  of  the  courts,  that  a  married 
woman  may  become  trader,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  be  liable,  and  enti- 
tled to  the  same  process  as  if  sole.  They 
will  be  found  collected  in  the  notes  to  page 
306  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 
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SECTION    VI, 


OF   THE   ASSIGNEES. 


In  this  country,  the  assignees  are  never  official  persons,  but 
are  appointed  by  the  creditors  at  a  regular  meeting,  {s)  The 
court  or  commissioner  may  appoint  assignees  when  the  cred- 
itors do  not,  or  when  the  purposes  of  the  assignment  require 
them  Ito  do  so.  (l)  Assignees  are  not  removable  by  a  vote  of 
the  creditors,  nor  by  the  court,  or  any  tribunal,  but  for  cause 
shown.  But  the  proper  tribunal  must  listen  to  any  proper  ap- 
plication by  the  creditors,  or  any  part  of  them,  for  his  removal, 
and  must  ascertain  whether  there  be  sufficient  cause ;  and  gen- 
erally may  remove  if  such  cause  exist,  and  is  judicially  known 


(s)  And  where  this  power  is  vested  in 
the  ci-cditors,  we  know  no  reason  why  they 
may  not  exercise  it  in  the  freest  possible 
manner,  and  elect  whomsoever  they  please 
to  the  office  of  assignee.  By  provision  of 
many  of  the  statutes,  the'powcr  of  rejec- 
tion is  vested  in  the  commissioners.  Tlie 
consideration,  whether  the  person  chosen 
is  or  is  not  a  creditor  of  the  bankrupt 
estate,  should  have  no  weight  in  inducing 
the  commissioner  to  reject.  Ex  parte  Gwi- 
gnier,  1  Atk.  91  ;  /«  re  Litchfield,  id.  87  ; 
Jackson  ;•.  Irvin,  2  Campb.  48.  But 
Lord  Eldun  placed  this  limitation  on  the 
power  of  the  creditors  to  elect  whom  they 
pleased ;  tiiat  they  should  not  elect  the 
bankrupt  to  be  assignee  of  his  own  estate, 
on  the  ground  of  the  great  inconvenience 
attending  such  a  relation.  Iix  parte  Jack- 
son, 2  Rose,  2'2\.  And  it  has  l)ecn  said 
tiuit  neither  thi!  solicitor  to  the  commission- 
er, nor  his  partner,  could  be  elected.  J'Jx 
parte  Kice,  M<jnt.  2.59  ;  Kx  parte  Badcock, 
M.  &  McA.  231 .  Aiul  in  Ex  parte  Lacey, 
6  Ves.  C2.'),  Lord  Eldon  said,  that  the 
banker  receiving  tlie  money  under  tlie 
bankruptcy,  ougiit  not  tcj  be  assignee. 
But  a  solvent  ])artner  could  be.  Ex  parte 
Stovclil,  1   Gly.  &  J.  .'JO,'}. 

(/)  In  some  of  tlie  statutes,  ])r(ivision  is 
made  for  tin;  appointment  of  assignees  by 
the  court,  witliout  reference  lo  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  creditors.  See  ^  .3  of  the  late 
Natiomil  Bankrui)t  Act.     And  where  sudi 
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power  is  vested  in  the  court,  no  person 
ought  to  be  appointed  who  is  interested  in 
the  bankrupt's  estate,  or,  at  least,  has  an 
interest  adverse  to  that  of  the  creditore. 
Ex  parte  De  Tasted,  1  Rose,  324 ;  Ex 
parte  Surtees,  12  Ves.  lo  ;  Ex  parte  Town- 
shend,  15  id.  470;  Ex  parte  Shaw,  1  Gly. 
&  J.  127  ;  Shelton  v.  AValker,  10  Law  R. 
124.  SJiaw,  C.  J.,  in  this  case  said  : 
'iJ^he  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
assignee  in  this  case,  were  that  he  had 
exercised  undue  influence  in  procuring  his 
appointment  as  assignee  ;  that  liis  interests 
were  adverse  to  those  of  tlie  other  credi- 
tors ;  and  tliat  he  had  used  improper 
means  to  secure  his  claims  against  the 
insolvent.  It  had  been  decided  in  England, 
that  one  who  had  an  adverse  interest,  or 
who  pursued  his  interest  in  oi)position  to 
that  of  the  creditors  generally,  was  an  un- 
fit jierson  to  be  assignee.  It  was  not 
merel)^  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
the  demand  for  whicii  tlic  assignee  might 
be  interested  ;  for  all  creditors  might  bo 
su])p()si'(l  to  have  opposing  interests  in 
their  claims  upon  an  insolvent  estate. 
But  to  disipiMlify  him,  be  must  be  in  such 
a  situation  as  to  be  under  tem|)tation  to 
secure  himself  from  a  scrutiny  to  which 
he  would  iiave  been  subjected  had  another 
been  assignee,  or  lie  must  have  manifested 
some  intention  to  use  his  position  to  obtain 
some  undue  advantage." 
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by  them,  without  application.     But  these  matters  are  all  regu- 
lated by  the  different  statutes,  and  with  great  variety,  (w) 


(u)  If,  accidentally,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  creditors  have  heen  absent  at  the 
choice  of  the  assignee,  a  new  clioice  may 
be  ordered.     Ex  parte  Greignicr,  1  Atk. 
90  ;  E.r  parte  Hawkins,  Buck.   520 ;  Ex 
parte  Deehapeaurouge,  1  M.  &McA.  174  ; 
Ex  parte  Edwards,  Buck,  411.     And  if, 
after  choice  made,j;he  commissioner  should 
decide  that  the  person  chosen  is,  for  any 
reason,  unfit  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties, 
and  refuse  to  admit  him  to  the  care  of  the 
estate,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Bankruptcy.     Ex  parte   Candy,  1   M. 
&  McA.  197.     And  the  court  also  in  gen- 
eral has  power  to  remove  an  assignee  who 
proves  incompetent,  from  any  reason,  to 
discharge  his  office  ;  or  if  there  has  been 
a  fraud  in  procuring  the  appointment.   In 
Ex  parte  Shaw,  1   Glyn  &  J.  156,  Lord 
Eldon  said  :  "  Assignees  owe  a  duty  to 
every  creditor,  and  each  creditor  owes  a 
duty  to  the  other  creditors.     With  respect 
also  to  the  solicitors  under  the  commission, 
I  can  only  say,  that  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  best  men  are  employed  for  parties 
having   adverse   interests ;    yet   I   cannot 
permit  my  observations  to  be  closed,  with- 
out saying  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  solic- 
itor employed  by  the  bankrupt,  if  he  find 
that  he  is  employed  by  the  assignees,  to 
see  that  he  can  do  his  duty  to  every  cred- 
itor, as  well  as  to  the  bankru[)t.     If  he  is 
the  agent  of  all,  he  must  do  his  duty  to 
each  and  all  of  them,  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  discharge  that  duty.     I  must 
say,  that  I  never  saw  proceedings  in  any 
bankruptcy  in  which  there  was  a  necessity 
for  the  interference  of  the  court  more  im- 
perious than  in  this  ;  for  whether  Carroll 
can  or  cannot  prove  the  rest  of   his  debt, 
(and  it  would  be  ini])roper  in  me  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, even  if  I  had  formed  an  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  it,)  yet  I  cannot  read  the 
proceedings   without   obscning,  that  the 
case  calls  for  much  adverse  examination. 
I  take  into  consideration  all  the  other  cir- 
ciimstanc(?s  that  have  occuiTcd,  and  with- 
out saying  whether,  if  /  were  bound  to 
decide  this  question  merely  upon  the  in- 
terposition of  the  bankrupt,  I  could  get 
satisfactorily  to  the~  conclusion  what  were 
the  motives  which  induced  the  nomination 
of  these  parties,  after  a  laborious  research 
into  the  evidence,  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
stating  that,  taking  the  case  altogether,  if 
the  nomination  had  been  carried  into  exe- 


cution by  assignment,  I  should  liave  been 
of  opinion  that  Carroll  stands  under  cir- 
cumstances  in   which  he   should    not   bo 
assignee."     So  if  the  assignee  i)uy  in  the 
estate  of  tlie  bankrupt,  or  a  jjortion  of  it, 
the  general  rule  is  to  I'emove  him.     Ex 
parte  Alexander,  2  Mont.  &  Ayr.  492.  So 
tlie  court  will  remove  an  assignee   who 
converts  to  his  own  use  the  pro]ierty  of 
the  bankrupt.     Ex  parte   Townshend,  15 
Ves.    470.     The  case  was,  a  petition  to 
remove  assignees  under  a  commission  of 
bankruptcy,   and   to   charge   interest   for 
money,  part  of  the  bankrupt's  estate,  re- 
ceived by  one  of  the  assignees,  paid  in  at 
his  bankers,  to  his  own  account,  and  used 
as  his  own  property.     The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor said  :  "  Under  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  the  former  assignees  having  been 
actually  discharged  for  this  very  reason, 
using  money,  part  of  the  bankrupt's  estate, 
as  their  own,  the  new  assignees  chosen  in 
execution  of  the  principle  respecting  such 
use  of  the  property,  no  substantial  reason 
appearing  for  not  having  made  this  money 
the  subject  of  dividend,  being  taken  by 
this  person,  one   of  the   new   assignees, 
placed  by  him  at  his  bankers,  used  as  his 
own  money,  his  clerk  funiished  with  au- 
thority to  draM'  it  out  as  he  pleased,  and 
actually  doing  so,  I  must,  by  enforcing 
this   rule,   if  possible,    convince   persons 
standing  in  the  situation  of  trustees,  as 
assignees  in  bankruptcy,  that  they  are  not 
to  make  use  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  for 
their  own   private   purposes.      For   that 
reason  alone,  I  shall  direct  a  meeting  to 
be  called  for  the  jvarpose  of  choosing  an 
assignee  instead  of  that  one,  who  has  made 
this  use  of  the   property."     And   in   an 
early  case.  Ex  parte  Haliday,  7  Y\\\.  Abr. 
77,  "where  the  commissioners  of  the  bank- 
rupt's estate  had  charged  more  than  20s. 
apiece    at    each    meeting,    and    likewise 
ordered  great  sums  to  be  charged  for  their 
eating  and  drinking,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
declared  them  incapable  of  longer  holding 
their  office.     Ex  parte  Reynolds,  5  Ves. 
707.     So   if  the   assignee'  remove    from 
the  State  in  which  the  decree  issued,  or 
beyond  the  jurisdiction   of  the  court  by 
Avliich  the  decree  was  issued.     In  Ex  parte 
Grey,  1.3  Ves.  274,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
said;  "I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
assignee   ought   to  "be   removed.     He  is 
trustee  for  the  bankrapt  and  the  creditors. 
Yet,  whilst  he  is  resident  in  Scotland,  I 
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These  statutes  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  define  or  declare 
his  duties  and  his  powers.  Many  cases  have  arisen  in  which 
questions  relating  to  these  rights  and  duties  have  been  deter- 
mined; and  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  them  at  more  length. 

The  assignees  are  the  trustees  of  all  the  creditors ;  and  are 
bound  by  the  ordinary  obligations  of  trustees  in  relation  to  the 
property  in  their  own  hands,  (v)  They  cannot  buy  it  in  ;  nor 
acquire  a  title  to  it  or  to  any  part  of  it,  by  buying  in  shares  or 
claims  of  creditors,  (iv)    And  if  they  make  any  gain  out  of  any 


have  no  hold  over  him,  and  can  reach  hira 
with  no  process."  And  sec  Ex  parte  Lc- 
nian,  13  Ves.  271.  The  cases  are  numer- 
ous in  Eni2:land,  where  the  right  of  re- 
moval has  been  considered.  In  America, 
it  seems  to  liave  been  little  discussed.  We 
cite  some  of  the  leading  and  most  instrnc- 
tive  cases  on  this  subject :  Ex  parte  Rapp, 
1  D.  &  Cii.  461  ;  Ex  parte  Thorley, 
Buck,  231  ;  Ex  parte  Copeland,  1  M.  & 
Ayr.  30G  ;  Ex  parte  Rolls,  3  id.  702 ;  Ex 
parte  Mills,  3  Ves.  &  B.  139;  Ex  parte 
De  Tastet,  1  id.  280,  S.  C.  1  Rose,  324  ; 
Ex  parte  Morse,  1  De  Gex,  478  ;  Ex  parte 
Nash,  1  Dea.  &  Ch.  445  ;  Ex  parte  Bar- 
nett,  2  M.  D.  &  De  G.  692 ;  Ex  parte 
Shaw,l  Gly.&  J.127,  above  cited  ;  Exparte 
Molincux,"3  M.  &  Ayr.  703;  Ex  parte 
Candy,  M.  &  McA.  198  ;  Exjxtrte  Surtees, 
12  Ves.  10,  above  cited;  Ex  parte  Haw- 
kins, Buck,  520  ;  Ex  parte  Morris,  1  Dea. 
498;  Ex  parte  Edwards,  Buck,  411 ;  Ex 
parte  Decha])caurouge,  M.  &  McA.  174; 
Ex  parte  Spiller,  2  M.  D.  &  De  G.  43 ; 
Ex  parte  Stagg,  id.  186;  Ex  parte  Men- 
del, 4  Dea.  &'  Cli.  725  ;  Exparte  Perryer, 
1  M.  D.  &  De  G.  276  ;  Exparte  Reynolds, 
5  Ves.  707  ;  Ex  parte  Steel,  1  D.  &  Cli. 
488;  Shelton  v.  Walker,  10  Law  R.  124. 
But  in'gencral,  in  the  later  bankrupt  laws, 
it  is  provided  lliat  assignees  may  be  re- 
moved at  discreticjn  by  the  court.  As  in 
the  late  U.  S.  Bankrupt  Law,  "the  court 
may  exercise  such  ])ower  of  appointment 
and  removal  at  its  discretion  toties  quoties." 
{v)  Ex  ])arte  Lacey,  6  Ves.  625;  Ex 
parte  Belchier,  Amid.  218;  Belchier  r. 
Parsons,  1  Ivenyon  &  llanmer,  44 ;  Ex 
jiarlr  Wilkinson,  Buck,  197  ;  I'l'inu'ose  v. 
JJronilcy,  1  Atk.  89;  Jn  re  Earl  of  J^itcli- 
licld,  id.  87;  Ex  parte  Lane,  id.  90; 
Knight  V.  Plimoutii,  3  id.  480  ;  Adams 
IK  (,'laxton,  G  Ves.  226;  liaw  r.  Cutten, 
9  IJing.  96;  1  C'ooke,  B.  L.  203;  JCx 
parte  liead,  1  Gly.  &  J.  77  ;  and  cases 
cited  in  the  subsecpient  notes. 
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(ic)  The  contrary  seems  to  have  been 
held  by  Lord  Uardwicke,  in  Whelpdalc 
V.  Cookson,  1  Ves.  Sen.  9,  stated  from 
the  Register's  book  in  Campbell  v.  Walker, 

5  Ves.  682.  He  confirmed  a  sale  by  the  as- 
signee to  himself,  in  case  the  majority  of 
the  creditors  should  not  dissent.  But  in 
Ex  parte  Lacey,  6  Ves.  625,  Lord  EUlon 
said  :  "  AVith  all  humility  I  doubt  the 
authority  of  that  case,  for  if  the  trustee  is 
a  trustee  for  all  the  creditors,  he  is  a  trustee 
for  tliem  all  in  the  article  of  selling*  to 
others ;  and  if  the  jealousy  of  the  court 
arises  from  the  difficulty  of  a  cestui  que  tntst 
duly  informing  himself  what  is  most  or 
least  for  his  advantage.  I  have  consider- 
able doubt  whether  the  majority  in  that 
article  can  bind  the  minority,  the  question 
does  not  arise  upon  the  state  of  facts  in 
this  case."  Lord  Eldon  expressly  denies 
that  the  assignee  can  buy  the  estate  of  the 
bankrupt,  and  going  further,  he  says : 
"  As  to  the  purchase  of  debts  by  the  as- 
signee, as  assignees  cannot  buy  the  estate 
of  the  bankrupt,  so  they  cannot  for  their 
own  benefit  buy  an  interest  in  the  bank- 
rupt's estate  ;  because  they  are  trustees 
for  the  creditors."     In  Ex  parte  Tanner, 

6  Ves.  630  ;  Ex  parte  Attwood,  id. ;  Owen 
('.  Foulkes,  id.,  the  Lord  Chancellor  laid 
down  the  general  rule,  that  no  trustee 
shall  buy  the  trust  property,  imtil  lie  stnps 
himself  of  that  character,  or  by  unirersul 
consent  has  acipiircd  a  ground  for  becom- 
ing a  purchaser ;  and  added  that  the  rule 
is  to  be  more  jieculiarly  applied  with  un- 
relenting jealousy  in  the  case  of  an  as- 
signee of  a  l)ankrupt,  and  that  it  must  be 
understood,  that  whenever  assignees  ])ur- 
cliase,  they  imist  expect  an  in(|uiry  into 
tlie  circumstaiu:es."  Ex  parte  Reynolds, 
5  Ves.  707  ;  Ex  parte  Shaw,  1  G.  &  J. 
127;  Ex  parte  Steel,  1  D.  &  Ch.  488. 
And  see  Fox  v.  Mackreth,  2  Bro.  C.  C. 
400,  2  Cox,  320  ;  Wliicheote  v.  Lawrence, 
3  Ves.  740  ;  Cimpbcll  v.  Walker/ 5  Ves. 
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transaction  in  relation  to  it,  the  creditors  may  demand  that  this 
gain  be  added  to  the  assets  of  the  insolvent,  and  accounted  for  as  a 
part  of  them,  (x)  So,  too,  the  assignees  are  trustees  of  each 
creditor  as  well  as  of  all  the  creditors.  It  would  seem  to  follow, 
therefore,  that  no  assignee  could  protect  himself  against  any 
claim  or  suit  of  any  creditor,  by  showing  only  that  he  had  acted 
in  obedience  to  a  majority  of  the  creditors,  or  of  any  number  or 
proportion  of  them  however  great,  (y)  It  is,  however,  obvious 
that  there  are  some  things  which  must  be  determined  by  the 
will  of  the  majority,  as  who  shall  be  assignee,  and  other  impor- 
tant matters  concerning  which  it  is  impossible  that  every  man 
should  have  his  own  way,  and  here  the  statute  provides  accord- 
ingly that  the  will  of  the  majority,  under  certain  precautions 
against  fraud  or  oppression,  should  prevail.  It  may,  however, 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule  with  scarcely  an  exception,  that  no  as- 
signee is  safe  in  relying  upon  a  majority  vote  or  act,  excepting  in 
the  very  cases  and  the  very  way  pointed  out  by  the  statutes.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  a  majority  had  any  general  power,  they  might 
easily  exert  it  to  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  insolvent  laws, 
which  is  equal  justice  to  all. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  duties  of  assignees,  to  take  possession 
and  charge,  without  any  delay,  of  the  effects  of  the  insolvent. 
And  they  would  not  only  be  responsible  for  any  injury  to  this 
property  while  in  their  possession,  if  caused  by  their  own  de- 
fault, but  for  any  injury  caused  by  a  faulty  delay  in  taking  pos- 
session, (z) 

678  ;  Ex  parte  Hnghos,  G  id.  617  ;  Lister  period,    he   will   be   charged    compound 

V.  Lister,  id.  631  ;  Ex  parte  Morgan,  12  interest  on  the  sum  in  his  hands  ;  and  \vc 

Ves.  6  ;  Ex  parte  Hodgson,  1  Gly.  &  J.  14  ;  see  not  why  tliis  same  doctrine  may  not 

£'aM)arte  Lewis,  id.  70  ;  ^x  parte  Buxton,  apply  in   case   of   bankrujjt's    assignees. 

id.^57  ;  Ex  parte  Bage,4  Mad.  460.     But  Barney  v.  Saunders,  16  How.  S.  C.  535  ; 

in  Ex  parte  Reynolds,  5  Ves.  707,  it  was  Rowan  v.  Kirkpatrick,  14  111.  1  ;  Jones  v. 

held  that  in  case  the  subsequent  sale  did  Foxall,  13  E.  L.  &  E.  140  ;  Schietlclin  r. 

not  produce  as  much  as  the  assignee  had  Stewart,  1   Johns.  Ch.  020;   Boynton  v. 

given,  he  should  then  be  bound  by  his  Dyer,   18  Pick.    1,  and  numerous   other 

wrongfid  purchase.  cases,  cited  page  103  of  the  1st  volimie, 

(x)  This  seems  naturally  to  follow  from  note  {b). 
their  character  as  trustees.  The  general  (j/)  The  cases  cited  in  the  three  previous 
doctrine  is  clear,  (see  the  chapter  on  Trus-  notes  seem  to  establish  this. 
tees,  vol.  1  of  this  work,)  that  when  the  {z)  This  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  all  the 
trustee  has  used  trust  funds  for  his  own  text-books  on  this  subject,  and  seems  no- 
benefit,  he  shall  be  held  liable  to  account  for  where  contradicted  by  the  authorities, 
the  profits  accruing  to  him  from  the  same,  And  usually  statute  provision  is  made  for 
and  pay  them  over  to  the  cestui  que  trust,  the  pui-pose  of  enabling  him  to  take  pos- 
If  he  refuse  to  account,  and  if  the  negli-  session,  as  in  the  late  national  act,  that 
gence  and  refusal  is  continued  for  a  long  for  this  pmi^ose  the  clerk  should  deliver  to 

VOL.  II.  52  [  613  ] 
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An  assignee  has,  however,  a  certain  discretion  in  this  matter. 
He  is  not  bound  to  accept  and  receive  what  might  prove  to  be 
a  damnosa  hereditas,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  If  the  insolvent 
has,  for  example,  leasehold  property,  the  assignee  may  take  it 
into  his  possession.  But  if  it  be  incumbered  with  charges  and 
obligations,  he  takes  it  cvm  onere^  and  must  fulfil  all  these 
obligations ;  and  if  these  would  make  it  cost  more  than  it  is 
worth,  so  that  taking  it  would  diminish  rather  than  enlarge  the 
funds  to  which  the  creditors  look,  he  may,  as  their  trustee, 
refuse  to  take  it.  (a)  But  then  other  parties  who  have  these 
charges  and  obligations  against  the  debtor,  may  come  in  as 
creditors,  if  their  claims  are  of  a  kind  to  be  proved,  and  take 
their  dividend.  Neither  can  the  assignee  select  or  divide  what 
he  may  thus  take,  if  it  be  entire  in  itself.     He  cannot  take  it  so 


the  assignee  a  certified   copy  of  tlie  de- 
cree. 

(a)  In  Smith  v.  Gordon,  6  Law  Rep. 
313,  Ware,  J.,  said  :  "By  the  bankrupt 
act  all  the  property  and  riohts  of  property  of 
the  bankrupt,  by  force  of  the  decree  of  bank- 
ruptcy, ]5ass  to  the  assignee  by  operation  of 
law,  imd  become  vested  in  him  as  soon  as 
he  is  appointed.  But  though  the  leg.al  title 
passes  he  is  not  bound  to  take  possession  of 
all.  It  is  perfectly  well  settled  with  respect 
to  leaseiiold  estates, under  the  English  bank- 
rupt laws,  that  the  assignee  is  not  bound 
to  take  tlic  lease  and  charge  the  estate 
with  tlie  payment  of  rent.  The  rent  may 
he  greater  tiian  tlie  value  of  the  lease,  and 
thus  the  estate  may  be  burdened  instead  of 
heing  Ijcncfited  by  taking  the  lease,  and 
in  such  a  case  the  damnosa  herexlitas  may 
be  abandoned  l)y  the  assignee.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  consider  tliis  question  in  an- 
otiier  case,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  doctrine  equally  holds  under  our 
l)ankrui)t  law.  Ex.  parte  Wliitman,  De- 
cember, 1842.  And  I  take  the  i)rincii)Io 
to  be  a  general  one,  that  the  assignee  is 
not,  at  least  ordinarily,  bound  to  take 
into  liis  possession  jiroperty  wliich  will  bo 
n  burden  instead  of  a  bciiciit  to  the  estate. 
If  the  assignee  elects  a  rigbt  not  to  take, 
tlie  pro|)Crty  remains  in  tlie  bankruj)t,  and 
no  one  has  a  rigiit  to  dispute  liis  ])Osses- 
sion.  His  possessory  title  is  good  against 
all  tlie  world  but  liis  assignee.  Thus  in 
tliis  casciftlic  assignee  elected  not  to  take 
tlie  right  of  the  liankrnpt  and  ciiarge  the 
estate  with  the  costs  of  a  suit  in  e(|uity  the 
issue  of  which  wa,s  uncertain,  the  right, 
whatsoever  it  was,  remained  in  the  bank- 
rupt, and  might  be  jiursucd  by  any  credi- 
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tor  who  had  not  proved  under  the  bank- 
ruptcy." Nias  V.  Adamson,  3  B.  &  Aid. 
225  ;  Wheeler  v.  Borman,  3  Campb.  340  ; 
Turner  v.  Richardson,  7  East,  335 ;  Cope- 
land  V.  Stephens,  1  B.  &  Aid.  593  ;  Bour- 
dillon  V.  Dalton,  1  Esp.  233 ;  Ex  parte 
Fuller,  2  Sto.  327,  and  the  cases  allow 
him  a  reasonable  time,  in  which  to  con- 
sider and  decide  whether  he  will  take  or 
not.  If  the  assignee  refuse  to  take  pos- 
session, the  title  remains  in  the  bankrupt, 
with  the  same  rights  of  defence  of  title, 
and  the  same  privilege  to  sue  for  damages 
to  his  possession,  as  if  his  remaining  goods 
had  not  been  distributed  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors.  Smith  i\  Gordon,  al)ove 
cited  ;  Wel)b  v.  Fox,  7  Tenu  Rep.  391  ; 
Fowler  v.  Down,  1  B.  &  P.  44 ;  Turner  v. 
Richardson,  above  cited.  But  if  the  as- 
signee takes  the  property  he  takes  it  cum 
onere,  and  is  liable  for  covenants  and  in- 
cumiirances.  Holford  v.  Hatch,  Dougl. 
183;  Corsbie  w.  Free,  Cr.  &  Ph.  64;  Page 
V.  Way,  3  Beav.  20 ;  Pierce  v.  Thorn|/y, 
2  Sim.  167.  See  also,  Bull.  N.  P.  159  ; 
Parker  v.  Webb,  3  Salk.  5  ;  Harley  v. 
King,  5  Tyr.  692  ;  Luxmore  v.  Rolison, 

1  B.  &  Aid.  584 ;  Dcmarest  v.  Willard, 
8  Cow.  206  ;  Taylor  v.  Shum,  1  B.  &  P. 
21  ;  Armstrong  v.  Wheeler,  9  Cow.  88, 
Bac.  Abr.  Tit.  Cor.  But  not  if  he  aban- 
dons the  possession,  for  the  liahility  is 
only  as  perdurahle  as  the  possession. 
Vallinnt  v.  Dodemede,  2  Atk.  .546  ;  Pitcher 
V.  Tovcy,  12  ]\l(>d.  23;  Armstrong  v 
Wheeler,  above  cited,     (jnslow  v.  Corric, 

2  iVladd.  3.'50;  Wilkins  v.  Fry,  2  Rose, 
371  ;  Taylor  )•.  Shum,  1  B.  &  P.  21  ; 
Eaton  V.  Jaques,  Dougl.  456. 
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far  as  it  is  good,  and  reject  it  as  far  as  it  is  bad,  but  must  do 
one  or  the  other,  altogether,  (b)  Indeed,  it  is  a  universal  rule, 
that  the  assignee  represents  the  insolvent,  so  far  as  to  be  subject 
to  all  the  equities  against  him  which  attach  to  any  effects  in 
the  assignee's  hands,  (c)  So  he  must  make  restitution  of,  or  if 
trover  be  brought,  refund  in  damages  for  any  property  he, has 
taken  as  the  insolvent's,  to  which  some  one  else  has  a  better 
title,  (d) 

Assignees  must  act  jointly,  neither  having  the  power  of  both  ; 
nor  can  either  or  both  delegate  their  power,  or  substitute  others 
as  assignees,  (e)      But  they  may  employ  attorneys  or  agents  to 


(b)  See  cases  cited  in  the  preceding 
note. 

(c)  In  Ex  parte  Ncwliall,  2  Story,  360, 
Story,  J.,  said  :  "  I  take  the  clear  rule  in 
bankruptcy  to  be  that  the  assignee  takes 
the  property  and  rights  of  property  of  the 
bankrujjt,  subject  to  "all  the  rights  and 
equities  of  third  persons,  whicli  are  at- 
tached to  it  in  the  hands  of  the  bankrupt." 
And  the  language  of  Erskine,  L.  Ch.,  in 
Ex  parte  Hanson,  12  Ves.  346,  is  equally 
unqualitied.  "  Here  is  a  clear  principle 
wliich  decides  this  case,  that  assignees  in 
bankru})tcy  take  subject  to  all  equities  at- 
taching u])on  the  liankrupt ;  and  on  the 
condition  of  the  bankrupts  if  they  had  con- 
tinued solvent,  would,  as  between  them 
and  these  persons,  be  such  as  I  have  rep- 
I'esented,  that  must  be  the  condition  of  the 
assignees."  Ex  parte  Herbert,  13  Ves. 
188";  Mitford  v.  Mitford,  9  Ves.  100; 
Pojte  V.  Onslow,  2  Vern.  286 ;  Brown  v. 
Heathcote,  1  Atk.  160,  162;  Scott  v. 
Surnam,  Willes,  402  ;  Leslie  v.  Guthrie, 
1  Bing.  N.  C.  697  ;  Fletcher  v.  Morcy,  2 
Sto.  555  ;  Mitchell  v.  Winslow,  id.  6.30  ; 
Humphreys  v.  Blight's  Assignees,  1  Wash. 
C.  C.  44  ;  Stouffer  v.  Coleman,  1  Yeates, 
399.  In  the  matter  of  McLellan,  6  Law 
R.  440;  Tallcott  v.  Dudley,  4  Scam.  427. 
See  also,  Ex  parte  Marsh,  1  Atk.  159; 
Ex  parte  Butler,  id.  213;  Clopham  v. 
Gallant,  1  Com.  Dig.  533;  Howard  v. 
Jemmet,  3  Burr.  1369  ;  Winch  i-.  Kcely,  1 
T.  R.  619  ;  Grant  v.  Mills,  2  Ves.  &  B. 
309.  In  the  nnitter  of  Muggridge,  5  Law 
R.  351  ;  Ex  parte  Copeland,  3  Dea.  &  Ch. 
199;  Ex  parte  Prescott,  1  Mont.  &  A. 
316  ;  Ex  parte  Flower,  2  id.  224  ;  }^x  parte 
riant,  4  Dea.  &  Ch.  160;  Griswold  v. 
McMillan,  11  111.  591  ;  Strong  v.  Claw- 
son,  5  Gilm.  346.  Tlie  assignee  takes 
only  the  bankrupt's  beneficial  interest, 
Ontario  Bank  i:  Mumford,  2  Barb.  Ch. 
596.     The  rule  above  stated  is  liable  to 


no  exception  whatever  except  in  case  of 
fraud,  which  "  vitiates  everything,"  and 
which,  where  it  exists,  prevents  the  opera- 
tion of  every  gener.al  rule.  Storj,  J.,  in  the 
cases  cited  from  2  Story's  Rep.  The  right 
always  exists  in  the  assignees  of  defeating 
any  conveyance  made  by  the  bankrupt  in 
fraud  of  his  creditoi"s  or  of  the  bankrupt 
laws.  Williams  v.  Vermeule,  4  Saudf. 
Ch.  388. 

{d)  It  seems  that  no  authoiity  under  a 
decree  in  bankruptcy  to  take  possession 
of  the  goods  of  A  would  make  a  party  the 
less  a  wrongdoer  who  should  under  the 
color  of  that  authority  seize  the  goods  or 
estate  of  B,  and  assignees  are  to  use  great 
diligence  in  avoiding  the  seizing  of  prop- 
erty of  persons  otlier  than  the  banknipt, 
for  in  the  case  oi  Ex  parte  Cowan,  3  B.  & 
Aid.  123,  it  appeared  that  the  assignees 
had  seized  as  the  property  of  the  bankrupt 
a  farm  ])eIonging  to  A  B  and  had  kept 
it  a  long  time,  and  mismanaged  it,  and 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  referred  it 
to  a  Master  to  take  the  account  between 
A  and  B  and  the.  assignees  in  respect  of 
such  property  and  of  its  mismanagement, 
and  afterwards  upon  liis  report  had  ordered 
a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  to  A  B  by  the 
assignees,  the  commission  having  been  pre- 
viously suspended.  This  was  a  motion 
for  a  prohibition  to  the  Lord  Cliancellor. 
In  sujiport  of  the  motion  the  following 
autliorities  were  relied  on.  Davy's  case, 
Lord  Raymond,  531  ;  Ex  parte  Rowton, 
17  Ves.  426;  Eyre  v.  Jackson,  1  Chan. 
Rep.  229  ;  Brymer  v.  Atkins,  1  H.  Bl. 
164  ;  Ex  parte  Earl  of  Litclitield,  1  Atk. 
88.  But  the  court  lield  that  tiic  chancel- 
lor had  not  exceeded  his  jurisdiction  in 
making  the  assignees  persomilly  liable, 
beyond  the  funds  in  their  hands,  for  such 
mismanagement.  In  the  matter  of  Che- 
ney, 5  Law  R.  19. 

*(e)  Williams   v.   Walsbv,  4  Esp.  220 ; 
[Glo] 
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act  for  them  in  all  matters  in  which  their  own  personal  action 
is  not  necessary  ;  ( f)  and  their  liability  for  the  acts  of  their 
agents  would  be  determined  by  the  general  principles  of  the 
law  of  agency,  {g)  They  may  sue  in  their  own  name,  on  the 
contracts  or  choses  in  action  of  the  insolvent,  which  they  take 
for  the  creditors,  [h) 


Lord  Lovelace's  case,  Sir  W.  Jones,  268  ; 
Can  V.  Eeed,  3  Atk.  695.  See  Smith 
V.  Jameson,  1  Esp.  114  ;  Bristow  v.  East- 
man, id.  172. 

( /)  Tills  would  seem  to  follow  as  a 
right  incident  to  their  character  as  trus- 
tees. 

(cj)  It  has  been  held  that  if  an  assignee 
employs  an  agent  in  the  conduct  and 
management  of  the  bankrupt's  jjropcrty, 
who  misapplies  and  embezzles  any  pait  of 
the  effects,  the  assignee  will  bo  liable  to 
make  it  good,  unless  he  had  consulted 
the  body  of  the  creditors,  who  are  his  ces- 
tuis  que  trust,  in  the  ajipointment  of  such 
agent.  In  the  matter  of  Earl  of  Litch- 
field, 1  Atk.  87.  But  it  is  clear  that 
when  the  assignees  employ  a  person  either 
from  necessity,  or  conformably  to  the  gen- 
eral usage  of  mankind,  they  ai-e  not  then 
liable  for  losses,  or  for  the  default  of  such 
agents.  Tims,  when  an  assignee  em- 
ployed a  broker  to  sell  a  quantity  of  to- 
bacco, and  the  broker  received  the  money, 
and  in  ten  days  failed  witliout  having  ])aid 
it  over,  the  assignee  in  this  case  was  held 
not  bound  to  make  it  good.  Ex  parte 
Belchier,  Ambl.  218  ;  Belchicr  w.  Parsons, 
1  Kenyon  &  Hanmer,  44.  Sec  Ex  parte 
Wilkinson,  Buck,  197  ;  Deacon  on  Bank- 
ruptcy, 339.  In  Belchier  v.  Parsons, 
above  cited,  the  duty  and  right  of  assign- 
ees in  tliis  matter  are  well  set  forth  :  "  I 
am  of  (ipinion  that  there  are  no  grounds 
to  make  Mrs.  Parsons  answe)"al)le  in  tiiis 
cause  for  any  more  of  the  money  than 
what  she  actually  received.  Were  it  once 
to  be  laiil  down,  as  a  rule  in  this  court, 
tliat  an  assignee,  or  trustee,  should  be  aii- 
swerablt!  in  all  events  for  tlie  ])CO])le  they 
employ,  no  man  in  his  senses  would  ever 
undertake  those  olHces.  In  the  case  of 
executors  aiul  administrators,  the  common 
law  does  in  most  cases,  consider  the  jier- 
fions  receiving  by  their  directions  only  as 
tlie  hands  by  whicli  they  receive  ;  and  this 
court,  likewise,  to  ]ircserve  some  consist- 
ency with  till',  common  law,  docs  confMie 
tiieiii  to  stricter  rules,  and  what  is  a  de- 
vastavit Mt  law,  must  be  so  here.  But  in 
tlie  case  of  trustees,  and  assignees  jiarticn- 
larlv,  who  are  acting  immediately  under 
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the  authority  of  this  court,  it  has  always 
admitted  of  greater  latitude ;  nay,  in  the 
former  case,  this  court,  and  sometimes 
even  the  courts  of  law,  have  dispensed 
with  that  rigor.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  assignees 
will  themselves  attend  the  disposition  of 
the  bankrupt's  effects,  and  less  so  still  in 
the  present  case,  from  the  sin  of  tlie  per- 
son whom  the  creditors  have  thought 
proper  to  choose  assignee ;  nor  would  it 
indeed  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditoi"s, 
if  they  did.  Brokers,  and  such  sort  of  peo- 
ple, being  more  conversant  with  the  effects 
to  be  disposed  of,  are  better  judges  of  their 
value,  and  more  capable  of  disposing  of 
them  to  advantage." 

(A)  The  following  cases  serve,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the 
text,  showing  the  various  kinds  of  actions 
which  assignees  have  been  permitted  to 
bring  :  — Parker  v.  Manning,  7  T.  R.  537 ; 
Bedford  v.  Brutton,  1  Bing.  N.  C.  399 ; 
Snellgrove  i'.  Hunt,  1  Chit.  71  ;  Bloxam 
?'.  Hubbard,  5  East,  407 ;  Kitchen  i\ 
Campbell,  3  Wils.  304,  2  W.  Bl.  827 ; 
Hewit  *'.  Mantell,  2  Wils.  372  ;  Winter  v. 
Kretchman,  2  T.  II.  45  ;  Vernon  r.  Han- 
son, id.  287 ;  Noble  v.  Kersey,  4  C.  &  P. 
90  ;  Tennant  r.Strachan,  M.  &  M.  377, 
S.  C.4  C.  &  P.  31  ;  Waller  r.  Drakcford, 
1  Stark.  481  ;  Thomason  v.  Frere,  10 
East,  418;  Rawson  v.  Walker,  1  Stark. 
361  ;  Brandon  v.  Pate,  2  H.  Bl.  308  ; 
Carter  v.  Abbott,  2  I).  &  R.  575,  S.  C. 
1  B.  &  C.  444;  McKeon  v.  Caherty; 
Hurst  M.  Gwennap,  2  Stark.  306  ;  Yates 
V.  Carnscw,  3  C.  &  P.  99  ;  Farringtou  v. 
Payne,  15  Johns.  431;  Toni]ikins  t\  Ilaile, 
3  Wend.  406 ;  Smith  v.  Millcs,  1  T.  R. 
475  ;  Cooper  r.  Cliitty,  1  Bnrr.  20;  Men- 
ham  r.  Edmonson,  1  B.  &  1'.  369  ;  l?ush 
V.  Baker,  2  Stra.  996 ;  Elilerkin  v.  Elder- 
kin,  1  Root,  139  ;  Grayr.  Bennett,  3  Met. 
522  ;  Wright  r.  Eairlirld,  2  B.  &  Ad.  727  ; 
Partridge  /•.  Ilaniuini,  2  Met.  569;  Smith  v. 
Coffin,  2  II.  Bl.  445;  Day  c.  LaHin,  6  Met. 
2S();  Mitchell  r.  Hn-hcs,  4  M.  &  P.  577  ; 
Ward  r.  Jenkins,  U)  Met.  583;  Gibson  v. 
Carrnthers,  8  M.  &  W.  321  ;  Brown  v. 
Cuming,  2  Caines,  33  ;  Porter  v.  Vorley, 
9    Bing.    93 ;    M'Menoniy   v.   Feners,  '3 
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They  may  transfer  the  notes  of  the  insolvent,  by  indorsement 
or  delivery,  where  the  contract  or  obligation  of  the  insolvent 
requires  it.  (i)  But  as  a  general  rule,  while  assignees  may 
transfer  what  they  can  by  delivery,  if  negotiable  paper  requires 
indorsement,  this  should  be  made  by  the  insolvent,  who  re- 
tains the  power  to  make  an  indorsement  which  is  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  a  previous  contract.  (J) 


Johns.  71  ;  Edwards  v.  Coleman,  2  Blhb, 
204  ;  KcUv  V.  Holdship,  1  Browne,  36  ; 
CornwcU's  Appeal,  7  W.  &  S.  305  ;  Burn- 
side  i\  Jlerriek,  4  Met.  537  ;  Ilaneock  v. 
CafFyn,  8  Bing.  358;  Hill  v.  Smith,  12 
M.  &  W.  618  ;  the  instructive  case,  Moore 
V.  Jones,  23  Vt.  739.  Ejectment,  —  Bar- 
stow  V.  Adams,  2  Day,  70  ;  Talcott  v. 
Goodwin,  3  id.  204.  It  seems  tliat  if  tlic 
cause  of  action  arise  before  the  bankruptcy, 
the  assignee  maj-  sue,  but  must  declare  as 
assignee  ;  if  it  arise  after  the  l)ankruptcy, 
the  assignee  may  now  sue  in  his  own  right, 
and  need  not  describe  himself  as  assignee. 
When  the  bankrupt  sells,  or  makes  any 
contract  respecting  property  after  the  com- 
mission, the  assignees  may  in  tliat  respect 
treat  him  as  their  agent.  Evans  v.  Mann, 
Cowp.  569  ;  Thomas  v.  llideing,  Wightw. 
65,  1  Rose,  121  ;  Kiggil  v.  Player,  1 
Salk.  Ill  ;  and  the  cases  cited,  Deac.  on 
Bankrujitcy,  731.  In  the  case  of  Evans 
V.  Mann,  the  facts  were,  that  the  bankrupt, 
after  his  bankruptcy,  and  before  he  had 
obtained  his  certificate,  carried  on  his 
trade  as  a  lighterman,  and  both  built  and 
sold  lighters.  He  sold  one  to  the  defend- 
ant, who  i)aid  him  jjart  of  the  purchase- 
money  ;  after  which  the  assignees  apply 
to  the  defendant  for  the  value  of  the  lighter ; 
and  so  far  affirm  the  contract  as  to  enter  in- 
to an  agreement,  by  which  they  are  content 
to  be  paid  the  residue  of  the  ])urchase- 
money,  after  deducting  what  the  bankrupt 
had  I'eccivcd.  And  for  tiiis  residue  they 
have  brought  the  action.  The  objection 
to  the  form  of  the  action  was  that  the 
plaintiffs,  being  assignees  under  a  com- 
mission, did  not  state  themselves  to  be 
assignees  in  the  declaration  :  "  On  consid- 
eration, there  seems  to  be  this  distinction, 
—  if  the  assignees  bring  an  action  on  a 
contract  made  by  the  bankrupt,  before  his 
bankruptcy,  they  must  state  themselves  in 
the  declaration  to  be  assignees.  But  hero 
the  contract  was  after  bankrujitcy,  when 
the  bankrupt  could  have  no  pro])erty  of  his 
own.  The  lighter  was  the  pro]ierty  of  the 
assignees ;  and  consequently  the  sale  by 
him  a  contract  as  their  agent  by  operation 
of  law,  and  on  their  account.     Therefore 
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it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  state 
themselves  to  l)e  assignees  in  the  declara- 
tion ;  though  in  respect  of  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  action  .it  might  be  incum- 
bent on  them  to  prove  the  trading,  bank- 
ruptcy, &c. ;  in  short,  the  whole  case."  As 
to  the  assignee  continuing  in  his  own  name 
an  action  commenced  in  the  name  of  the 
bankrupt,  see  Ames  v.  Gilman,  10  Met. 
239;  Smith  r.  Gordon,  6  Law  IJ.  313. 
The  bankrupt  may  continue  it,  if  the  as- 
signee make  no  objection,  and  be  held  as 
trustee  for  the  assignee  for  the  amount  of 
the  judgment.  Clark  v.  Calvert,  8  Taunt. 
742,  and  the  cases  reviewed.  Sawtelle  v. 
Kollins,  23  Me.  196.  If  the  assignee  is 
removed  or  die,  the  assignee  who  takes  his 
place  succeeds  to  his  powers,  and  holds 
his  place  in  court.  Page  v.  Bauer,  4  B. 
&  Aid.  345 ;  Richards  v.  Maryland  Ins. 
Co.  8  Cranch,  84  ;  Hall  v.  Gushing,  8 
Mass.  521  ;  Merrick's  Estate,  5  W.  &  S.  9. 

(/')  ii.r/OTrfe  Mowbray,  1  Jac.  &  W.  428. 
This  was  a  petition  praying  that  assignees 
might  be  ordered  to  indorse  a  bill  of  ex- 
change which  had  been  transferred  before 
his  bankruptcy,  for  valuable  consideration, 
but  witliout  indorsement;  if  the  bill  was 
not  indorsed,  the  petitioner  claimed  to  be 
a  creditor  for  the  amount.  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Eldon  said :  "  The  difficulty  is,  to 
frame  an  order  which  shall  provide  for  a 
special  indorsement,  that  will  prevent  the 
assignees  from  being  personally  liable. 
But  if  a  special  indorsement  is  made,  and 
the  petitioner  will  be  content  with  it,  I 
see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  make  the 
oi'der;  ifheisnot  satisfied  with  that,  he 
must  apply  again."  See  also,  Ex  parte 
Brown,  1  Gly.  &  J.  408  ;  Ex  parte  Hall, 
1  Rose,  13  ;  Ex  parte  Rowton,  id.  15. 

(;')  Greening,  Ex  parte,  13Ves.  206  ;  Wixt- 
kins  I'.  Maule,  2  Jac.  &  Walk.  243  ;  Smith 
V.  Pickering,  Peake,  N.  P.  C.  50 ;  1  Cooke's 
B.  L.  295  (8th  ed.) ;  Owen  on  Bank- 
ruptcy, 72,  73;  Archbold,  202;  Wallace 
V.  Hardacre,  1  Campb.  46  ;  Anonymous, 
id.  492 ;  Lcmpriere  r.  Pasley,  2"  T.  R. 
485.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
matters  of  this  sort  are  usually  provided 
for  by  statute  regulation. 
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They  may  compound  debts,  redeem  mortgages,  compromise 
claims  against  or  in  favor  of  the  insolvent,  (k)  and  in  general 
do  whatsoever  trustees  may  do.  (/)  And  an  assignee  who  acted 
in  such  matters  in  good  faith  and  with  reasonable  discretion, 
would  seldom  be  molested  by  the  court.  But  it  is  always 
prudent  for  the  assignees  to  obtain  the  specific  instruction  and 
sanction  of  the  court,  for  whatever  they  may  do  in  this  way. 

As  assignees  have,  in  general,  the  powers  of  trustees,  so  the 
responsibilities  of  trustees  attaches  to  them,  (m)  Many  cases 
have  arisen  on  this  question,  and  it  will  often  be  difficult  to 
apply  to  the  facts  of  a  particular  case,  the  rules  of  law.  But 
the  difficulty  cannot  lie  in  those  rules.  The  assignees  are 
trustees  and  agents  for  compensation.  They  will  therefore  be 
held  strictly  for  bad  faith.  But  beyond  this  it  is  believed  that 
they  can  be  liable  for  lack  of  discretion,  or  for  mistake,  only 
where  this  amounts  to  negligence;  not  slight  negligence,,  nor 
gi'oss  negligence  ;  but  the  ordinary  negligence  for  which  bailees 
and  trustees  with  compensation  are  usually  liable.     If  this  gen- 


(k)  Eobson  V.  ,  2  Eose,  50  ;    Dod 

V.  Herring,  1  Russ.  &  M.  153;  Richards 
V.  Merriam,  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massacluisetts,  Suffolk,  ss.,  Nov.  T.,  1853, 
not  yet  reported.  But  assignees  not  bound 
by  the  baulcrupt's  submission  to  arbitration, 
Marsh  v.  Wood,  9  13.  &  C.  659 ;  Snook  v. 
Hellyer,  2  Cliit.  43 ;  Andrews  v.  Palmer, 
4  B."&  Aid.  250.  And  in  referring  dis- 
putes to  arbitration,  the  assignees,  for 
their  own  security,  should  ])rotest  against 
the  reference  being  taken  as  an  admission 
•of  assets  ;  and  if  tliej- refer  (yf-?/fm//yAvithout 
a  jirotcst  of  tliis  kind,  it  will  amount  to 
such  admission,  aiul  they  will  Ix^  iicrsun- 
■  dlhj  liable  to  ])ay  tiic  sum  awarded,  as  in 
the  case  of  executors  and  administrators. 

Roljson  r.  ,  above   cited.    See  13ea- 

con  on  Bankruptcy,  323,  324.  On  the 
subject  of  mortgages,  sec  the  following 
cases,  where  the  right  of  redemption  in  the 
assignees,  is  allowed,  and  discussed.  Ilig- 
den  r.  Williamson,  3  L*.  W^ms.  132;  I'opc 
V.  Onslow,  2  V'ern.  28fi ;  Taylor  v. 
Wheeler,  2  iil.  5(')5  ;  AV/zro/r- Alsager,  2  M. 
I).  &  De  G.  328  ;  I've  v.  Daubuz,  3  Bro. 
.595;  Kr  piirft'  JIarilcv,  1  Dcac.  288  ; /;J.r 
pfirtr  Cox,  2  M.  J).  &  ]")<•(;.  480  ;  A>  jxirle 
Tettif,  2  (jiv.  &  J.  47  ;  AV  /xirlr  Bcrredge, 
3  M.  ]).  &  De  a.  404;  Kr  jxirtc.  Carr,  2 
id.  534  ;  A'.r  parto  Living,  1  Dcac.  1  ;  Ex 
prirlp  VVilson,  2  V.  &  H.  252  ;  Ex  parte 
J3arnes,  3  J>cac.  223  ;  Ex  jiarte  Temjile,  1 
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G.  &  J.  21 6.  Mortgages  of  personal  prop- 
erty, —  Jones  V.  Gibbons,  9  Ves.  407 ; 
Evall  V.  Rolle,  S.  C.  1  Atk.  165,  1  Ves. 
Senr.  348  ;  Stephens  v.  Sole,  1  Ves.  752  ; 
Bourne  v.  Dodson,  1  Atk.  154;  Ex  parte 
Austin,  1  Dea.  &  Ch.  207 ;  Doane  v. 
Eddy,  16  Wend.  523;  Murray  v.  Burtis, 
15  id.  212.  In  this  country,  by  the  late 
national  bankrupt  cases,  and  in  general 
in  the  State  insolvent  laws,  ]30wer  is  given 
to  the  assignees  of  an  insolvent  to  com- 
pound debts,  arbitrate  and  redeem  mort- 
gages, on  obtaining  the  ajiproval  of  the 
court  in  that  behalf.  Generally,  he  should 
deposit  all  moneys  collected  in  a  bank  of 
good  credit,  and  to  the  account  of  the 
bankrujits'  fund.  Ex  parte  Reynolds,  5 
Ves.  707  ;  Ex  parte  Beaumont,  3  Dea.  & 
Ch.  549. 

(/)  Sec  cases  cited  supra  in  notes  [v) 
and  (w). 

(in)  The  liabilities  of  assignees  in  respect 
of  negligence,  and  their  duties  as  trustees, 
have  been  set  forth  in  jn'eceding  notes.  Es- 
pecial reference  is  made  to  the  case  of  Bel- 
chicr  I'.  Parsons,  1  Kcnyon  &  Ilanmcr,  44, 
where  this  subject  is  treated  at  much 
length.  Kinder  v.  Ilowarth,  2  Stark. 
354  ;  Ex  parte  Lane,  1  Atk.  ',10  ;  Ex  parte 
Turner,  1  Mont.  &  McA.  52 ;  Knight  v. 
Lord  J'limouth,  3  Atk.  480.  See  espe- 
cially, also,  Raw  v.  Cutten,  9  Bing.  96, 
Titukil,  C.  J. 
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eral  rule  has  any  peculiar  modification  in  the  case  of  assignees, 
it  must  be  because  the  law  points  out  precisely  their  course, 
and  the  court  are  always  ready  to  direct  them,  and  therefore  a 
mistake  is  without  excuse,  and  a  slight  mistake  may  imply 


great  negligence. 


SECTION    VII. 


WHAT   REAL   PROPERTY   INSOLVENCY   TRANSFERS   TO   THE   ASSIGNEE. 


The  theory  of  the  bankruptcy  system  is,  that  it  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  assignees  all  the  property  and  effects  of  the  bank- 
rupt which  can  be  made  available  for  his  debts  ;  and  renders 
unnecessary  and  therefore  supersedes  any  other  measures  on 
their  part,  (w)  The  real  estate  of  the  bankrupt  may  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  property ;  and  it  all  goes  with  the  rest  to  his 
assignees. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  little  difficulty,  or  has  been  thought 
so  in  some  cases,  in  what  way  or  by  what  kind  of  transfer,  the 
land  goes  to  the  assignees.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  now  set- 
tled, that  bankruptcy  operates  not  so  much  as  a  grant  or  trans- 
fer, but  rather  as  a  sequestration  or  forfeiture,  (o)      No  deed,  or 


(h)  See  Archbokl  on  Bankruptcy; 
Cooke  on  the  Bankrujit  Law  ;  Deacon  on 
Bankruptcy ;  2  Kent's  Com.  390 ;  Com. 
Dig.  Tit.  Bankrupt,  D.  (26)  ;  2  Black. 
Com.  28.5,  485  ;  Ex  parte  Ncwliall,  2  Sto. 
360  ;  In  tlie  matter  of  Clieney,  5  Law  R. 
19  ;  ClarlvC  v.  Minot,  4  Met.  346;  French 
V.  Can-,  2  Gihn.  664.  As  to  the  time  at 
■which  tlie  title  to  the  bankrupt's  property- 
vests  in  his  assignees,  see  infra,  sect.  10. 

(o)  This  must  still  lie  considered  to  a 
great  extent  matter  for  statute  provision. 
In  the  earlier  English  statutes,  and  even 
in  Stat.  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  ])rovision  was 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  the  estate  of 
the  bankrupt  by  the  commissioners,  with 
formal  deeds,  and  further  pi'oviding  that 
until  such  conveyance,  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  decree,  and  appointment  of 
assignees,  should  have  no  operation  or 
effect  in  passing  the  estate,  and  it  was  as 
essential  that  all  formalities  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  execution  of  the  commis- 
sioners' deed  as  in  that  of  a  private  person. 
See  on   the   construction   of  the   earlier 


statutes  in  this  respect,  and  on  the  matter 
of  the  last  note, — Perry  v.  Bowers,  T. 
Jones,  196;  Thomas  v.  Popham,  Dyer, 
218;  Elliot  v.  Dan!)y,  12  jNIod.  3;  Ben- 
nett V.  Gandy,  Carth.  'l78  ;  Doe  ?'.  Mitch- 
ell, 2  M.  &"  S.  446;  Perry  v.  Bowes,  1 
Vent.  360,  S.  C.  1  Show.  206;  Bain- 
bridge  I'.  Pinhorn,  Buck,  135  ;  Ex  parte 
Proudfoot,  1  Atk.  253  ;  jacobson  v.  Wil- 
liams, 1  P.  Wms.  383 ;  Carletou  v.  Leigh- 
ton,  3  Meriv.  667 ;  Lummus  v.  Fairfield, 
5  Mass.  249.  See  Com.  Dig.  as  above 
cited.  See  also,  on  the  matter  of  seques- 
tration, the  important  case  of  The  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland  v.  Cuthbert,  1  Rose, 
462  ;  Selkrig  v.  Davies,  2  Dow.  230.  At 
this  daj',  however,  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  of  bankruptcy,  usually  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  decree  in  bankruptcy  seques- 
trates at  once  the  property  of  tlie  bankrupt, 
and  leaves  it  in  tlie  hands  of  his  assignees, 
without  the  necessity  of  grant.  See  the 
statutes  of  the  States,  and  the  provision  of 
the  late  National  Act;  Carr  v.  Gale, 
Daveis,  328,  331. 
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instrument  of  any  kind  is  necessary  to  give  title  to  the  as- 
signees. It  is  as  completely  his  by  the  judicial  record  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  his  appointment,  as  land  is  in  England  his  who 
takes  it  by  fine  and  common  recovery,  (p) 

Nor  is  an  inventory  or  schedule  essential,  (q)  They  are 
proper,  and  assist  in  defining  the  property  and  the  title ;  but 
land  and  interests  in  land  which  were  never  entered  upon  the 
schedule,  pass  none  the  less  to  the  assignee.  And  this  applies 
to  all  interests  in  land  vested  in  the  bankrupt  by  any  means 
whatever,  whether  of  law  or  of  the  bankrupt's  act.  This  rule 
will  include  equally  all  the  rights  or  interests  vested  in  him  by 
contract,  in  respect  to  which  the  assignees  have  all  his  reme- 
dies, and  among  them  that  of  specific  performance  ;  (r)  and  also 
all  those  which  come  to  him  by  devise  or  inheritance,  (s)     And 


(p)  Bunisidc  r.  Merrick,  4  Met.  537  ; 
Dyer  v.  Clark,  5  id.  5G2 ;  Howard  v. 
Priest,  id.  .582. 

(7)  It  is  not  unusual  to  insert  a  pro- 
vision in  insolvent  laws,  to  the  effect  that 
a  schedule  shall  be  prepared  by  the  debtor 
of  his  debts  of  all  kinds,  the  persons  to 
whom  due,  and  whether  collateral  security 
has  been  given,  verified  by  the  oath  of  the 
debtor,  and  delivered  to  the  assignees, 
but  subject  under  certain  restrictions  to 
anieudmcnt.  Such  will  be  found  in  gen- 
eral to  be  the  provision  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Statutes  of  Insolvency.  The  vari- 
ous statutes  of  this  State  will  be  found 
collected  in  Cutler's  Insolvent  Laws,  a 
handbook  of  great  convenience  to  the 
])ractitioner.  But  where  such  regulations 
are  ])n)vided,  they  are  matter  of  form 
and  directory  rather  than  of  substance, 
and  the  jiroperty  of  tlie  insolvent  passes, 
without  reference  to  them;  but  if  not  ol)- 
servcd,  the  discharge  may  be  refused. 
Jewett  I'.  Preston,  27  Maine,  400.  In 
the  nuitter  of  Frisbee,  4  Law  K.  48.')  ; 
Downer  r.  Dana,  22  Vt.  3;57.  In  tlie 
case  of  Jewett  r.  ]'ivMon,  W /litnian,  C.  J., 
said:  "The  )>ro])erty  of  Preston,  on  Iiis 
becoming  bankrupt,  vested  in  his  assignee, 
who  instantly  thereupon  b(M'!ime  entitk'd  I0 
posses.-^ion  of  it,  anil  might  have  taken  it 
from  the  bankrupt  or  fi-om  any  one  els(! 
in  |>()Ssessioii  of  it.  In  fact  ihc  |iosscssiou 
of  it  by  (he  liaidirujit  was  the  possession 
of  the  assignee,  tiic  l)aid<ru|)t  being  but 
the  kec|)cr  of  it  for  the  assigiiet^  It  was 
not  iieeessjiry  that  it  should  be  inserted  in 
the  hankru|)t  scheiluh;  in  order  to  give  the 
u-ssignee  such  right.     The  bankrupt  act  of 
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1841,  section  3,  is  explicit  to  this  eff'ect. 
The  right  to  the  property  for  the  conver- 
sion of  which  this  action  was  brought, 
and  which  was  never  out  of  the  custody 
of  Preston,  if  the  defendant  Francis  had 
no  right  to  it,  might  be  sold  by  the  as- 
signee, under  the  order  of  the  court  ob- 
tained for  that  purpose ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  assignee  -had  authority  to  sell,  and 
did  sell  whatever  right  he  had  to  it  to 
the  jjlaintiif,"  Burton  v.  Lockert,  4  Eng. 
(Ark.)  411. 

(j)  Hillary  v.  Morris,  5  C.  &  P.  6  ; 
Valpy  V.  Oakelcy,  6  E.  L.  &  E.  168; 
AVard  r.  Jenkins,  10  Met.  583  ;  Lombard 
Bank  v.  Thorp,  6  Cow.  4G ;  Alivon  v. 
Furnival,  4  Tyrw.  751,  S.  C.  1  C.  M. 
&  1\.  277  ;  Carnegie  r.  Morrison,  2  Met. 
381  ;  Gibson  v.  Carruthers,  8  M.  &  W. 
321  ;  Akhurst  v.  Jackson,  1  Swanst.  85 ; 
Boornuui  v.  Nash,  9  B.  &  C.  145  ;  Good- 
M'in  V.  Lightbody,  Daniell,  153.  See 
also,  Coles  v.  Trecothick,  9  Ves.  234 ;  Ex 
]i<irfe  Peake,  1  Madd.  34G ;  Jackson  v. 
Lever,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  005  ;  Mortimer  v. 
Ca])per,  1  id.  150;  Gray  r.  Bennett,  3 
Jlet.  522;  Sharke  r.  Koahde,  2  Rose, 
11)2  ;  Brooke  v.  Hewitt,  3  Ves.  253  ;  Wil- 
liiigham  v.  Joyce,  id.  108.  If  a  contract 
for  a  lease  has  been  made,  merely  for  the 
jwrsonal  accominodation  of  the  banknijit,  the 
assignees  are  not  entitled  to  s|ieeitic  per- 
fornumce.     Flood  r.  Finlay,  2  Hall  &  B.  9. 

(.s)  Tiulway  v.  Bourn,  2  Burr.  716  ; 
Toulson  r.  (Jrout,  2  Vern.  432;  Ex  parte 
Anscll,  19  Ves.  208;  Banking  ?'.  Barn- 
ard, 5  Madd.  32;  Ex  parte  v.  O'Ferrall, 
1  (\\\.  &  J.  347;  Cherry  v.  IJoultbee,  4 
Myl."  &  Cr.  442 ;  Ex  parte  IVlan,  M.  & 
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if  these  rights  are  only  inchoate,  and  require  some  act  on  the 
part  of  the  insolvent  to  make  them  complete,  the  assigjiee  may 
in  general  do  that  act,  or  the  court  of  equity  will  compel  the 
insolvent  to  do  it.  (/) 

Some  question  has  arisen  where  a  devise  falls  to  the  insol- 
vent after  the  proceedings  commence,  but  before  he  obtains  his 
discharge.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  devise  is  not  effectual  to 
pass  the  property  to  the  devisee,  without  his  consent  and  ac- 
ceptance, any  more  than  a  gift  can  vest  in  the  donee  without 
his  consent  and  acceptance.  If,  then,  the  bankrupt  refused  to 
accept,  the  devise  might  pass  to  the  heir  of  the  devisor,  perhaps 
by  a  corrupt  bargain  with  the  bankrupt,  and  the  creditors  be 
defrauded.  To  guard  against  this  mischief,  it  is  held,  that  if 
the  devise  be  absolute,  and  without  charge  or  incumbrance, 
and  plainly  for  his  benefit,  the  law  will  presume  his  acceptance, 
and  the  assignees  take  his  title,  (w)  And  we  think  the  princi- 
ple wLOuld  be  applied,  even  if  there  were  charges  or  conditions 


McA.  210;  Ex  parte  Makins,  M.  D.  & 
De  G.  613;  Brandon  v.  Eobinsou,  1 
Eose,  197. 

[t]  Tliis  point  will  be  found  considered 
in  the  cases  above  cited  in  note  (j),  p. 
622,  with  reference  to  indorsement,  and 
the  riiihts  of  the  assignees  in  the  contracts 
of  the  bankrupts. 

{u)  If  a  devise  falls  after  the  petition 
and  before  decree,  this  will  pass  to  the 
assignees  of  the  bankrupt.  In  Ex  parte 
Newhall,  2  Sto.  360,  Stori),  J.,  said: 
"  The  third  section  of  the  bankrupt  act  of 
1841,  cliap.  9,  declares  that  all  property 
and  riglits  of  jirojjerty  of  every  banlcrupt 
who  shall,  by  the  decree  of  the  proper 
court  be  declared  a  bankrupt  within  the 
act,  shall,  by  mere  operation  of  law,  ipso 
facto,  from  the  time  of  such  decree,  be 
deemed  to  be  divested  out  of  the  bank- 
rupt, and  the  same  shall  be  vested,  by 
force  of  the  same  decree  in  such  assignee, 
as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  pro]>er  court  for  this  purpose.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  natural,  and  even 
necessary  inter})retation  of  this  clause  is, 
that  all  the  property  and  rights  of  prop- 
erty of  the  bankrupt  at  the  time  of  the 
decree  are  intended  to  be  passed  to  the 
assignee.  It  is  tnie  that  the  decree  will 
by  relation  cover  all  the  property,  which 
lie  had  at  the  time  of  filing  the  i:)etition, 


and  at  all  intermediate  times,  to  effect  the 
manifest  purpose  of  the  act.  But  this  is 
rather  a  conclusion^  deducilde  from  the 
general  provisions  and  objects  of  the 
whole  act,  than  a  positive  provision.  It 
results  by  necessary  implication  in  order 
to  effect  the  obvious  purposes  of  the  act, 
and  to  pre^'ent  what  otherwise  woidd  or 
might  be  irremediable  miscliief.  ...  I 
take  the  plain  distinction,  running  through 
the  act  to  be,  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
touch  any.  property  or  rights  of  property 
which  may  be  acquired  by  a  descent  to 
him  after  the  decree  in  bankruptcy,  by 
which  he  has  been  decreed  to  be  a  bank- 
rupt ;  but  that  it  covers  all  his  property, 
acquired  by  or  descended  to  him  or  be- 
longing to  him  before  the  decree.  The 
English  statutes  of  bankru])tcy  go  further, 
and  vest  in  the  assignee  all  the  property 
of  the  bankrupt  which  comes  to  him  by 
descent,  distribution,  or  otherwise,  before 
the  discharge  is  granted.  But  this  doc- 
trine stands  only  upon  the  positive  lan- 
guage of  those  statutes,  and  not  upon  any 
general  principles  of  law  applicable  to  the 
subject."  Ex  parte  Fuller,  2  Sto.  327  ; 
Townson  v.  Tickell,  3  B.  &  Aid.  31  ; 
Doe  V.  Smvth,  6  B.  &  C.  112  ;  Brown  v. 
Wood,  17  Mass.  68  ;  Ward  v.  Fuller,  15 
Picl^  185.     See  next  note. 
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to  the  devise,  but  upon  the  whole  it  would  certainly  be  benefi- 
cial ;  and  of  course  the  assignees  would  take  the  devise  cum 
one  re.  {v) 

If  the  interests  are  vested  in  the  insolvent,  the  assignee  takes 
them,  although  they  are  not  in  his  possession,  as  a  remainder 
or  reversion.  So  if  it  rest  on  a  contingency,  the  assignee  takes 
subject  to  the  contingency,  or  rather  takes  the  right  to  recover  if 
the  contingency  happens,  {w) 

By  this  is  meant,  however,  a  legal  contingency,  and  not  a 
nrere  possibility,  without  some  vested  legal  interest.  Thus,  a 
beneficial  contingency,  however  distant  or  improbable  in  fact, 
will  go  to  the  assignee.  But  if  the  insolvent  be  the  only  son 
of  a  father  who  is  aged,  single,  wealthy,  diseased,  or  even  in- 
curably insane,  so  that  his  enjoying  the  inheritance  seems 
placed  beyond  any  question,  if  it  does   not  in   fact  fall  to  him 


[v)  In  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Ncwhall, 
cited  in  preceding  note,  the  facts  were, 
that  after  the  filing  of  the  petition,  and 
before  the  decree  in  hankruptcy,  the  bank- 
rupt became  entitled  to  certain  i>ropcrty 
as  heir  to  his  mother,  to  whom,  when 
alive,  he  had  been  indebted.  Judge  Story 
held  that  tlie  assignee  of  the  bankrupt  was 
only  entitled  to  the  bankrupt's  moiety,  or 
distributive  share  after  deducting  there- 
from his  debt  to  the  estate.  See  the  cases 
cited  in  note  (c),  sect.  6,  ante,  p.  G20. 

('/•)  The  test  seems  to  be  a  clear  one 
and  easy  of  application.  It  is  this  :  an 
interest  (as  has  already  been  stated) 
which  can  be  assigned  or  transmitted  by 
the  bankrupt  himself,  will  pass  to  the  as- 
signee. The  leading  case  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Iligden  v.  Williamson,  3  1*.  Wms. 
132.  In  this  case,  one  seized  of  a  copy- 
hold estate,  surrendered  the  premises  to 
the  use  of  his  last  will,  and  afterwards 
devised  them  to  his  daugliter  for  life,  then 
to  trustees  to  be  sold,  and  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  to  be  divided  among 
sucii  <)('  his  diiuglitcr's  cliildreu  as  should 
b(!  living  at  her  dcutli.  Testator  died  ;  the 
daugliter  Inul  issue,  among  others  a  son, 
who  was  a  trader,  and  heeame  bankrupt, 
nd  thecommissifiners  assigned  his  estate. 
'J'lie  bankrupt  got  his  cerlifieate  allowed, 
and  then  liis  mother  ilied.  'J'lie  assignees 
brought  their  liill  for  the  bankrupt's  share 
of  the  inoiiey  arising  fnini  the  side.  The 
case  of  Jacobsoii  v.  Williams,  1  1*.  Wms. 
385,   having  'iiecn    relied    on    by   counsel, 
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Sir  J.  Jekyll,  M.  K.,  decreed  for  the  plain- 
tiffs, distinguishing  the  principal  case  from 
that  of  Jacobson  v.  Williams,  for  there 
the  husband,  the  bankrujtt,  could  not  have 
come  at  his  wife's  portion  by  the  aid  of 
equity  without  making  some  provisions 
for  her,  and  it  was  not  reasonable  the  as- 
signees, who  stood  but  in  his  place,  and 
derived  their  claim  from  him,  should  be 
more  favored.  Also  the  Master  said  he 
laid  his  finger  and  chiefly  grounded  his 
opinion  on  the  words  of  the  statute  13 
Eliz.  cap.  7,  sect.  2,  which  enacts  "  that 
the  commissioners  shall  be  empowered  to 
assign  over  all,  that  the  bankrupts  might 
depart  withal."  Now  here  the  son  might, 
in  his  mother's  lifetime,  have  released  his 
contingent  interest,  so  that  the  commis- 
sioners l)y  virtue  of  that  act,  are  enabled 
to  assign  it,  and  consequently  these  as- 
signees must  be  well  entitled.  The  same 
test  was  admitted  by  Lord  IlardtvicJce,  iu 
Jewson  i\  Monlson,  2  Atk.  417,  though 
differing  on  the  (piestion  whether  the  pos- 
sibility in  Ilcyden  ?•.  Williams  was  not  of 
this  class  which  might  be  assigned  at  least 
in  e(juity.  'J'aylor  v.  Wheeler,  2  Vern. 
5G5  ;  y';.r/w/-/('"(Joldncy,  3  Deac.  .'570;  Ex 
parte  Foster,  1  M.  1).  &  De  G.  418; 
Foster  v.  Hudson  (on  appeal),  2  id.  177  ; 
Moth  ?'.  Fromc,  Anibl.  394;  Carleton  y. 
Leightoii,  3  Mer.  f)f>7  ;  French  v.  Carr, 
2  tiilm.  (KU  ;  Dommett  ?'.  Bedford,  G  T. 
It.  G84,  Loftt,  7 1  ;  IVrry  v.  Jones,  1  H. 
Bl.  30,  in  error,  3  T.  11.^88. 
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by  the  death  of  his  father,  before  he  obtains  his  discharge,  it 
belongs  to  him,  and  the  assignees  have  no  claim  whatever. 
Equities  of  redemption  are  among  those  real  interests  which 
most  frequently  pass  to  the  assignee.  For  it  generally  happens 
that  a  bankrupt  has  already  endeavored  to  extricate  or  save 
himself  by  raising  what  money  he  could  on  his  property  which 
he  could  use  for  that  purpose.  We  have  already  said  that  the 
assignees  may,  in  general,  redeem  all  mortgages  ;  (x)  or  they  may 
sell  the  equities  ;  this  last  is  the  most  usual  way;  but  if  there 
is  any  question  whatever,  the  order  or  permission  of  the  proper 
court  should  be  obtained. 

An  interesting  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  effect  of  a  want 
of  record.  Wherever  this  record  is  required  when  land  is 
transferred,  as  is  the  case  in  all  our  States,  it  is  obvious  tliat  no 
mortgage  which  is  unrecorded  can  be  made  available  for  the 
mortgagee  or  his  assigns  or  representatives,  against  one  who 
purchases  the  land  in  good  faith,  without  notice.  But  in 
England,  where  there  is  no  general  law  of  record,  there  is  a 
strong  disposition  to  hold  a  purchaser,  by  copyhold  for  example 
where  there  has  been  no  surrender  and  the  legal  title  is  incom- 
plete, as  a  purchaser  by  contract,  and  therefore  holding  by  good 
title  against  the  assignees,  (y)  In  this  country,  however,  it 
seems  to  be  settled  by  the  highest  authority,  that  the  require- 
ment of  record  is  peremptory,  and  not  to  be  set  aside,  (c)  And 
an  assignee  would  hold  where  the  insolvent  had  made  a  mort- 
gage which  was  not  recorded;  and  would  not  hold  where  a 
mortgage  was  made  to  him,  and  he  had  not  recorded  it,  and 
a  party  claims  to  hold  it  by  subsequent  transfer  from  the  mort- 
gagor, for  value  and  without  notice. 

We  do  not  know  in  this  country,  or  scarcely  know,  the  equi- 
table mortgage  of  the  English  law,  which  is  created  by  a  mere 
delivery  of  the  title  deeds,  (a)      Still  we  have  equitable  mort- 

(x)  See  supra,  p.  623,  and  cases  cited.  (a)  Berry  v.  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  2  Johns. 

(y)  Deacon  on  Bankruptcy,  tit.  Copy-  Ch.  603  ;  Fortwood  v.  Outton,3  B.  Mon. 

hold,  354;  Taylor  v.   Wheeler,  2   Vern.  247  ;  Bockwell  v.  Hohby,  2  Sandf.  Ch.  9  ; 

565.    See  also.  Ex  parte  Harvey,  Buck,  Williams  v.    Stratton,   10  Sniedes  &  M. 

493;  Ex  parte  Holland,  4   Madd.   483;  418;  Welsh   v.   Usher,  2  Hill,  E(i.   170. 

Doe  V.  Clark,  1  D.  &  R.  44,  5  B.  &  Aid.  Sec  also,  Shitz  v.  Dietfenbach,  3  Penn. 

458.  St.  233  ;  Vanmetcr  v.  McFaddin,8  B.  Mon. 

(z)  4  Kent's  Coniin.  168,  and  notes.  '435  ;  Adams'  Equity,  (Am.  cd.)  333. 
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gages,  or  rights  or  liens  to  which  a  court  of  equity  would  give 
such  an  effect.  And  the  court  would  probably  enforce  such  a 
mortgage,  at  the  suit  of  the  assignee,  or  for  his  benefit,  if  no 
positive  law  made  a  record  necessary. 

If  the  insolvent  can  maintain  a  writ  of  entry,  or  any  action 
for  land,  or  for  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land,  the  assignees 
take  all  these  rights,  (b) 

So,  if  the  insolvent's  wife  has  land,  and  the  insolvent  has  any 
estate  or  interest  in  it  as  her  husband,  for  her  life,  or  as  tenant 
by  the  curtesy  for  his  own,  all  this  interest  of  the  husband 
passes  to  the  assignee,  (c)  And  it  passes  so  absolutely,  that  it 
seems  no  suit  can  be  brought  against  the  husband  after  the  act 
of  bankruptcy,  for  division,  or  for  any  purpose,  and  no  such 
action  can  be  defended  against  by  the  bankrupt  himself,  or  in 
his  own  name,  but  only  by  the  assignee,  (d) 

In  regard  to  the  real  estate,  as  well  as  to  the  personal  estate 
of  the  insolvent,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  general,  if  not  a 
universal  rule,  that  whatever  the  insolvent  could  himself  trans- 
fer to  his  creditors  or  to  his  assignees  for  them,  the  law  itself, 
without  his  act,  transfers  to  his  assignees,  (e) 

(&)  Smith    V.    Coffin,   2   H.   Bl.   444;  this  —  that  in  many  cases,  from  the  policy 

Mitchell  V.  Hiifthes,  4  M.  &  P.    577,    6  of  the  hiw,  a  right  "of  action  does  not  pass. 

Biug.   689.     The  case  of  Smith  v.  Cof-  But  here  the  policy  is,  that  every  right, 

fin  was   a    writ  of  entry  sw  abatement,  belonging  in  any  shape  to  the  bankmpt, 

brought  by  tlie  assignees  of  a  bankiiipt.  should  pass  to  his  assignees.     And  this 

Eijre,  L.  C.  J.,  said  :  "  This  case  has  been  being  the  clear  intent  of  the  law,  a  par- 

veiy  elaborately  -and  ably  argued  by  my  ticular  recital  of  this  s]3ccies  of  right  could 

l)rother    Williams,  but  his  argument  goes  not  be   necessary.     1  think  it  is   a  clear 

against  tiie  most  express  and  plain  spirit  case,  both  on  the  words  of  the  act  of  par- 

of  the  bankrupt  laws,  which  is,  that  ev^ery  liament,  and  on  the  subject-matter."     See 

benelicial  interest  which  the  ijankrupt  has  also,  cases  cited  ante,  note, 
shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  his         (c)  Jacobson  v.  Williams,  1  P.  Wms. 

crc<iitors.  ...  It  is  tnie,  that  on  general  38.3.     See  further  cases  cited   ante,  note 

princi])lcs,  rights  of  action  are  not  forfeit-  (/(,)  sect.  6,  p.  G21. 

able  nor  assignable,  cxccijt  in  a  jiarticular         (d)  Mitchell  v.   Hughes,   6  Bing.  689. 

mod(; ;    but    lliat   rule  is  founded   on  the  Tindal,  C  H.  :  "  U])()n  the  general  ground 

j)olicy  ()f  the  coninion  law,  wlficli  is  averse  tlierefore,   that  in  all  instances   in  which 

to  encourage  litigation;  but  in  this  ease  the  assignees  take  any  tiling  derivatively 

the  policy  of  the  bankrupt  laws  requires  from  the  bankrupt,  they  arc  empowered 

that  tlie  riglit  of  action  should  be  assign-  by  the  bankruj)t  act  to  sue  in  their  own 

able  and  transferred  to   the  assignees  as  names.     We  think  the   present  court,   in 

unich  as  any  other  species  of  ])roperty.    It  which  the  bankrupt  sues  to  recover  in  his 

is  an  hereditament,  and  the  ^v(Jrds  of  the  own    name  and  tiiat  of  iiis  wife,  land  in 

statute    are   large  enough  to  coni])reheiid  -wliieh    he    would    take   a   freehold,    that 

it;  and  no  case  has  been  shown  to  ))rove  would  forthwith  belong  to  the  assignees, 

that  it   ouglit  not  to  pass.     Wliat   tlien  cannot  be  sujiported." 
does  the  wiiole  argument  amount  to  but         (c)  See  cases  cited  (i;(<c,  note  («,)  p.  624. 
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It  is  an  apparent  exception  and  not  a  real  one,  which  will 
not  permit  an  assignee  to  take  what  the  insolvent  holds  in  trust, 
or  in  any  fiduciary  relation.  For  if  the  insolvent  could  transfer 
that  in  payment  of  his  own  debts,  he  could  not  do  this  honestly 
or  legally.  But  it  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween such  fiduciary  interest,  which  the  assignee  would  not 
take,  and  an  interest  incumbered  with  a  charge,  which  he  would 
take.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  the  thing  to  be  done 
be  capable  of  immediate  performance,  and  the  assignee  can  do 
it  as  well  as  the  insolvent,  and  by  doing  it  a  valuable  interest 
becomes  vested  in  the  assignee,  which  he  can  use  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  creditors,  without  detriment  to  any  person,  such  an 
interest  or  right  the  insolvent  will  take. 


SECTION    VIII. 

WHAT  PERSONAL   PROPERTY   INSOLVENCY   TRANSFERS   TO   THE 
ASSIGNEE. 

Some  of  the  principles  already  stated  as  to  real  property  ap- 
ply equally  to  personal  property.  (/)     Thus,  the  assignee  takes 

if)  ^^^  collect  in  this  note  a  few  of  the  I  may  call  the  crime  committed,  (for  the 
more  instructive  cases,  in  regard  to  the  old  statutes  consider  him  a  criminal)  ; 
transfer  of  personal  property  in  jjossession,  they  make  a  sale  by  the  commissioners 
in  addition  to  those  cited  in  the  preceding  good  against  all  persons  who  claim  by, 
section  :  Jewett  ik  Preston,  27  Maine,  from,  or  under  the  bankrupt,  after  the  act 
400;  Griswold  v.  Pratt,  9  Met.  16,  cited  of  bankruptcy,  and  against  all  executions 
aliter  to  anotRer  point ;  Car}^  v.  Crisp,  1  not  served  and  executed  before  the  act  of 
Salk.  108;  Billon  t7.  Hyde,  1  Ves.  Sr.  328.  .bankruptcy."  Kitchin  ?•.  Campbell,  3 
In  this  case  Lord  Hardwicke  said:  "By  Wils.  304  ;  L.azanis  i'.  Waitliman,  5  Moo. 
the  act  of  bankruptcy,  all  the  real  and  per-  313;  Balme  v.  Hutton,  9  Bing.  471; 
sonal  estate  vested  in  the  assignees,  and  Roueh  v.  The  Great  Western  Bailway 
the  property  vested  in  them  from  the  time  Co.,  1  Q.  B.  (Ad.  &  Ell.  N.  S.)  51; 
of  the  act  committed,  and  that  may  go  Winks  v.  Hassall,  9  B.  &  C.  372  ;  Kyn- 
back  to  a  great  length  of  time;  and  it  aston  v.  Crouch,  14  M.  &  W.  266;  Pear- 
overcharges  all  those  acts,  without  reg.ard  son  v.  Graham,  6  Ad.  &  Ell.  899  ;  Har- 
to  the  fairness  or  fraud  in  them,  so  that  a  wood  v.  Bartlett,  6  Bing.  N.  C.  61  ;  Ste- 
sale  of  goods  by  the  bankrupt  after  the  act  phens  v.  Elwall,  4  M.  &  S.  259  ;  Coles  v. 
committed,  is  a  sale  of  their  property,  and  Wright,  4  Taunt.  198;  Toper.  Hockin, 
for  which  tliey  may  maintain  trover."  In  7  B.  &  C.  110  ;  Ward  v.  Dahou,  7  C.  B. 
Cooper  w.  Chitty,  1  Bun-,  31,  Lord  il/ans-  643;  Acraman  v.  Morrice,  8  id.  449; 
^eW  said  :  "  This  relation  the  statutes  of  Tooke  v.  HoUingworth,  5  T.  K.  215; 
bankiiiptcy  introduced  to  avoid  frauds.  Valpy  v.  Sandars,  5  C.  B.  886  ;  Wilkins 
They  vest  in  the  assignees  all  the  property  v.  Bromhead,  6  M.  &  G.  963  ;  Car- 
that  the  bankrupt  had  at  the  time  of  what  valho  v.  Bum,  4  B.  &  Ad.  382  ;  Danger* 
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no  chattels  or  choses  in  action  held  by  the  insolvent  only  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity ;  but  if  any  be  held  by  him  partly  for  the 
benefit  of  others  and  partly  for  his  own  benefit,  his  own  personal 
interest,  if  it  be  severable,  would  pass  to  the  assignee,  (g-)  So, 
all  the  contracts  of  the  assignee  which  relate  to  personalty,  may 
be  assumed  and  executed  by  the  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fund,  unless  the  services  to  be  rendered,  or  the  work  to  be  done, 
could  be  only  performed  by  the  insolvent  individually,  and  not 
by  any  other  person  in  his  stead,  (h) 

This  is  true  even  if  the  contract  forbid  assignment,  and  make 
it  void.     Thus,  fire  policies  generally,  and  marine  policies  often. 


field  V.  Thomas,  9  Ad.  &  Ell.  292  ;  An- 
derson V.  Miller,  7  S.  &  Mar.  586  ;  Ex 
parte  Cotterill,  3  Mont.  &  Ayr.  376; 
Belcher  v.  Campbell,  8  Q.  B.  1. 

(g)  Carpenter  v.  Marnell,  3  B.  &  P.  40 ; 
Copcman  v.  Gallant,  1  P.  Wms.  314; 
Ex  parte  Gillett,  Ex  parte  Bacon,  3  Mad. 
28  ;  Jov  V.  Campbell,  1  Sch.  &  Lef.  328  ; 
Winch"?'.  Keeley,  1  T.  R.  619;  Ex  parte 
Martin,  19  Ves.  491  ;  Gardner  v.  Eowe, 
2  Sim.  &  Stu.  346  ;  Ex  parte  Chion,  3  P. 
Wms.  187,  n.  (a);  Walker  v.  Burnell, 
Dougl.  317;  Collins  v.  Forbes,  3  T.  R.  316. 

(//)  Whitworth  V.  Davis,  1  V.  &  B.  545  ; 
Sloper  V.  Fish,  2  id.  145;  Sharpe  r. 
Koahde,  2  Rose,  192;  Goodwin  v.  Liglit- 
hody,  1  Daniell,  153;  Bntler  v.  Carver,  2 
Stark.  433  ;  Brooke  v.  Hewitt,  3  Ves.  253  ; 
Weatherall  v.  Gcerinji-,  12  id.  513  ;  Smith 
V.  Coffin,  2  II.  Bl.  444  ;  Moyses  v.  Little, 
2  Vern.  194;  Drake  v.  Mayor  of  Exeter, 
I  Ch.  Ca.  7),  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  53  ;  Valpy 
V.  Oakeley,  6  Enj;.  Law  &  Eq.  168  ;  Alder 
V.  Keiohley,  15  M.  &  W.  117;  Hill  v. 
Smith,  12  ill.  618  ;  Gibson  v.  Carruthers, 
8  id.  321  ;  Boornum  v.  Nash,  9  B.  &  C. 
145  ;  Splidt  r.  J'.owles,  10  East,  279 ; 
Kymer  v.  Larkin,  5  Binj;-  74;  Akhnrsti'. 
Jackson,  1  Swanst.  85  ;  Flood  w.  Finlay,  2 
Ball  &  B.  9  ;  Ex  j>arle  Goodall,  2  Gly.  & 
J.  281 .  And  see  other  cases  cited  ante, 
sect.  6,  n.  (w),  p.  617.  Other  hiterests  of 
a  character  somewhat  uncertain  will  pass 
to  the  assifjnee.  Tlius,  in  thecaseijfaiia- 
tcnt  riglit,  it  was  held  that  this  wonUl  ])ass. 
Ilessc  V.  Stevenson,  3  B.  &  P.  565.  Lord 
Alvunleij,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  Jt  is  contended  that 
the  nature  of  tlic  ])roperty  in  tiiis  patent 
■was  such  that  it  did  not  jniss  under  tlic 
assif^'iniient ;  and  several  cases  were  cited 
ill  sujjport  of  this  ])rop()sition.  It  is  said, 
tiiat  uithouj:,di,  by  tiie  assignment,  every 
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right  and  interest,  and  every  right  of 
action,  as  well  as  right  of  possession  and 
possibility  of  interest,  is  taken  out  of  the 
bankrupt  and  vested  in  the  assignees,  yet 
that  the  fruits  of  a  man's  own  invention 
do  not  pass.  It  is  true  that  the  schemes 
which  a  man  may  have  in  his  own  head 
before  he  obtains  his  certificate,  or  the 
fniits  which  he  may  make  of  such  schemes 
do  not  pass,  nor  could  the  assignees  re- 
quire him  to  assign  them  over,  provided 
he-does  not  carry  his  schemes  into  effect 
until  after  he  has  obtained  his  certificate. 
But  if  he  avail  himself  of  his  knowledge 
and  skill,  and  thereby  acquire  a  beneficial 
intei'cst,  wliich  may  be  the  subject  of  assign- 
ment, I  cannot  frame  to  myself  an  ar- 
gument why  that  interest  should  not  pass 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  property 
acquired  by  his  personal  industry.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  if  a  bankrupt 
accjuire  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  lay  it 
out  in  land,  that  the  assignees  may  claim 
it  1  They  cannot  indeed  take  the  profits 
of  his  daily  labor.  He  must  live.  But  if 
lie  accumulate  any  large  sum,  it  cannot 
be  denied  tliat  the  assignees  are  at  liberty 
to  deniniid  it ;  tliongh,  until  they  do  so,  it 
does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  strangers  to 
defeat  an  action  at  his  suit  in  respect  of 
sucii  property,  by  setting  up  his  bank- 
ruptcy. We  are,  therefore,  clearly  of 
0])inion,  that  the  interest  in  the  letters 
patent  was  an  interest  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  tlie  subject  of  assignment  by  tiic 
commissioners."  So  an  interest  in  a  policy 
of  insurance.  Scliondlcr  v.  Wace,  1 
Campb.  487,  and  Infra.  So  an  interest  in 
improvements  made  by  the  bankrupt  upon 
a  tract  of  government  land.  French  v. 
Carr,  2  Gilm.  -664. 
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prohibit  assignment,  and  the  insured  might  lose  any  benefit 
under  them  by  a  voluntary  assignment.  But  in  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency,  although  the  word  "  assignee  "  is  used,  it  is  inaccu- 
rate, as  the  property  is  transferred  by  the  law,  and  not  by  the 
owner,  who  is  the  only  party  who  can  assign,  (i)  For,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  process  of  transfer  to  the  assignee  is  rather  one 
of  sequestration;  the  law  taking  the  property  or  interest  from 
the  insolvent,  and  then  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  assignee 
as  trustee.  But  courts  have  gone  still  further.  In  one  case,  at 
least,  the  insurance  was  held  not  to  be  forfeited  by  a  voluntary 
assignment  by  the  insured  to  assignees  in  trust  for  creditors,  (j) 
The  true  ground  for  such  a  doctrine  would  seem  to  be,  that  the 
assignment  left  the  property  insured,  and  the  interest  in  the 
policy  substantially  belonging  to  the  owner,  and  applicable  only 
to  payment  of  his  debts,  with  the  right  to  any  surplus  which 
might  remain  ;  so  that  the  assignee  is  only  acting  as  the  agent 
of  the  insolvent.  This  doctrine  is  generally  acquiesced  in,  and  all 
voluntary  assignments  for  creditors  do,  we  believe,  transfer  the 
insured  property  and  the  policies;  but  still  it  is  customary 
and  safer  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  insurers. 

The  assignee  takes  all  personal  property  abroad,  under  the 
qualification  imposed  by  the  American  rule,  as  stated  above ; 
that  is,  he  acquires  no  right  which  can  avail  against  an  attach- 
ment or  levy  made  in  the  State  where  it  is  situated,  in  favor  of 
a  citizen  of  that  State,  before  the  assignee  takes  actual  posses- 
sion, (k) 

As  to  the  wife's  choses  in  action,  it  seems  now  to  be  settled, 
after  a  considerable  conflict  and  uncertainty,  that  the  assignee 
takes  the  husband's  right  of  reducing  them  to  possession,  and 
collecting  and  holding  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  cred- 
itors.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  an  endeavor  by  the  hus- 

(/)  Xrazanis  i\  Commomvealth  Ins.  Co.  Harr.  &  McH.  236;  Milne  v.  Morcton,  6 

5  Pick.  76,  S.  C.  19  id.  81.  Binn.  3.5.3  ;  Abvaliam  v.  Plestoro,  3  Wend. 

( /)  1    Pliillijis   on   Insurance,  73,  74;  538;  Merrick's  case,  2  Asm.  485 ;  John- 

Bridita  v.  N.  Y.  La  Fayette  Ins.  Co.  2  son  v.  Hunt,  23  Wend.  90,  91  ;  Lord  v. 

Hall,  372.              -  Brig  Watchman,  Ware,  232 ;  Fall  Kiver 

(k)  See  the  cases  cited  on  the  subject  Iron  Works  v.  Croadc,  15  Pick.  11  ;  Fox 

of  the  transfer  of  goods  by  foreign  assign-  i\   Adams,   5    Gi'ccnl.   245;  Saunders    v. 

nient  in  hankruptcv,  and  especially  to  this  W^illiams,  5  N.  H.  213;  Ogden  v.   Saun- 

point,  Blake  v.  Williams,  6  Pick."  286  ;  2  ders,  12  Wheat.  213;  Aguew  v.  Piatt,  15 

Kent,  406,  et  seq.;  Burk  v.  M'Clain,   1  Pick.  417. 
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band  to  put  his  wife's  unreduced  choses  in  action  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  creditors,  and  to  secure  them  for  her  by  trustees  or 
otherwise,  would  be  as  ineffectual  as  an  effort  to  appropriate  a 
part  of  his  money  for  the  same  purpose.  "Whether  insolvency 
operates  a  reduction  to  possession,  or  only  transfers  to  the 
assignee  the  right  to  reduce,  has  been  much  disputed.  But  the 
better  reason  and  the  better  authority  favor  the  view,  that  it 
gives  only  a  right  to  reduce  ;  and,  therefore,  the  assignee  has 
no  property  in  the  thing  until  actually  reduced,  (l) 


(1)  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  law  upon  this 
suhject  was  well  set  forth  by  Shaio,  C.  J., 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Da- 
vis V.  Newton,  6  Met.  537  :  "  The  other 
material  question  is,  whether  the  assignee 
had  a  right,  and  whether,  in  the  proper 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  assignee,  he  ought 
to  have  asserted  his  riglit  to  the  notes  and 
securities  which  are  claimed  as  the  choses 
in  action  of  the  wife  of  the  insolvent.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  policy  and  the.  legal 
effect  of  the  insolvent  laws,  to  transfer  to 
the  assignees,  for  the  benefit  of  creditoi's, 
all  the  property  of  the  debtor,  and  all  the 
rights  and  interests  which  he  could  prop- 
erly transfer  by  his  own  act ;  and  the  ex- 
tent of  this  assignment  is  very  broad  and 
comprehensive.  And  tlie  English  bank- 
rupt laws,  which  are  nearly  in  the  same 
terms,  recognize  the  right  of  the  assignee 
to  possess  himself  of  the  choses  in  action, 
and  other  property  of  the  bankrupt's  wife. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  transfer 
the  riglits  of  the  debtor,  in  the  same  i)liglit 
which  they  were  in,  in  the  hands  of  the 
debtor  liiinself,  subject  in  all  i-espects  to 
the  same  liens,  incumbrances,  and  equities. 
But  it  seems  to  be  a  well-settled  nile,  that 
the  property  of  the  husband  in  the  riglits 
and  choses  in  action  of  the  wife,  is  not 
aljsolutc  and  unlimited.  Gassett  v.  (Jrout, 
4  Met.  48(5.  'J'he  Imsband  may  reduce 
the  wife's  choses  in  action  to  ])ossession, 
and  assign  the  same  to  his  creditors  ;  but 
ordinarily  he  is  not  comiicllable  to  do  so, 
and  if  he  docs  it,  and  they  require  the  aid 
of  a  court  of  justice,  it  will  not  be  granted 
unless  a  rcasonabb-  provision  be  made  out 
of  it  for  the  wife."  Gray  v.  Bennett,  3 
Met.  .522  ;  Mitford  v.  Mitfbrd,  9  Vcs.  87; 
Jcwsou  r.  Moulson,  2  Atk.  420;  Gayncr 
V.  Wilkitison,  Dickens,  4'JI  ;  Saddingtou 
V.  Kinsman,  1  JJro.  V..  C.  44;  Van  Kpjis 
V.  Van  Dciisen,  4  Taige,  G4  ;  I'ierce  v. 
Thomely,  2  Simon,  167  ;  Clirititian  on  the 
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Bankrupt  Law,  270 ;  Homsbv  v.  Lee,  2 
Madd.  16;  Wooland  v.  Crowther,  12 
Ves.  174  ;  Nash  v.  Nash,  2  Madd.  133  ; 
2  Sto.  Eq.  Jur.  ch.  37,  ^  1411  et.  scq. ;  1 
Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1,  ch.  4,  §  24 ;  Forrest  v. 
Warrington,  2  Desaus.  25^;  Thomas  v. 
Kelsoe,  7  Mon.  523  ;  Ripley  v.  Woods,  2 
Sim.  165  ;  Ex  parte  Beresford,  1  Desaus. 
268  ;  Forbes  v.  Pliipps,  1  Eden,  502  ;  Gal- 
lego  V.  Gallego,  2  Brock.  285  ;  Ryland  v. 
Smith,  1  Myhie  &  C.  53 ;  Poindexter  v. 
Blackliurn,  ]  Ircd.  Eq.  286  ;  Snowhill  v. 
Snowhill,  1  Green,  Ch.  30 ;  Outcalt  v. 
Van  Winkle,  id.  516  ;  Oglander  v.  Boston, 
1  Vern.  396  ;  Milner  v.  Milnes,  3  T.  R. 
627  ;  Parsons  v.  Parsons,  9  N.  H.  309 ; 
Hay  ward  v.  Hay  ward,  20  Pick.  517; 
Page  V.  Estes,  19  id.  269;  Holbrook  v. 
AVaters,  id.  354 ;  Wheeler  v.  Bowen,  20 
id.  563.  See  the  remarks  of  Shaw,  C. 
J.,  in  Davis  v.  Newton,  6  Met.  537,  defin- 
ing the  extent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  last 
two  cases.  Miles  r.  Williams,  1  P.  Wms. 
249  ;  Bosvil  r.  Brander,  id.  458  ;  Mitchell 
V.  Hugiies,  6  Bing.  689.  On  the  conflict 
of  opinion  in  the  earlier  and  later  English 
cases,  as  to  the  eft'ect  of  assignment,  see 
the  note  to  j).  119  of  the  second  volume 
of  Kent's  Commentaries,  8th  ed.,  and  the 
following  additional  cases ;  Chandos  v. 
Talbot,  2  P.  Wms.  601;  Ilawkvns  v. 
Obyn,  2  At.  549;  Bates  r.  Dandy,  id. 
207  ;  Hornsby  v.  Lee,  above  cited  ;  Pur- 
dew  V.  Jackson,  1  Russell,  70  ;  Honner  i'. 
Morton,  3  id.  65;  Wright  r.  Morley,  11 
Vcs.  12  ;  Ellison  c.  Ehvin,  13  Siiff."309  ; 
Elliott  V.  Cordell,  5  Madd.  149  ;  Stanton 
V.  Hall,  2  Kuss.  &  ]\Iy.  175;  Tidd  v. 
Lister,  17  Eng.  Law  &  lOq.  567  ;  Shaw  v. 
Mitchell,  5  Law  R.  453.  The  right  in 
ecpiity  of  the  wife  to  a  provision  out  of  her 
choses  in  action,  when  the  assignee  asks  the 
aid  of  e([uity  to  aid  him  in  enforcing  his 
remedies,  seems  clearly  settled  at  this  day. 
In  addition  to  the  cases  iibove  cited,  the 
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All  the  money  in  tlie  insolvent's  hands,  or  in  deposit  at  any 
bank  or  elsewhere  for  him,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  agent  or 
attorney,  passes  at  once  to  the  assignee,  and  his  order  or  cheek 
for  it,  after  notice  as  assignee,  is  valid,  and  the  insolvent's  check 
is  not  valid,  {ni) 

So  the  assignee  claims  all  debts  ;  and  if  there  be  mutual 
accounts  or  claims  between  the  insolvent  and  another,  the  as- 
signee takes  only  the  balance  due  the  insolvent,  with  full 
right  of  set-ofF  in  the  creditor,  (n)     If  the  other  party  has  a  right 


doctrine  will  1)0  fonnd  eliil)oratcly  and 
clearly  set  forth  in  2  Kent's  Commentaries, 
\)]).  121,  et  seij.,  where  numerous  authori- 
ties on  the  point  are  examined. 

(in)  This  seems  necessarily  to  follow 
from  the  cases  already  cited,  showing  that 
(ill  the  pmperti/  of  the  bankrupt  is,  by  the 
decree  in  bankruptcv,  transferred  to  the 
assignees.  Hill  v.  hjmith,  12  M.  &  W. 
618.  In  all  such  cases,  the  simple  test 
question  would  seem  to  be,  "  Can  the 
money,  in  whosesoever  hands  it  may  be, 
be  elcarlv  recognized  as  the  bankrupt's  ?  " 
Godfrey "^y.  Furxo,  3  P.  Wms.  185;  Ex 
parte  Eowton,  17  Ves.  426  ;  Ex  pcnie  Sol- 
lers,  18  id.  229.  In  Scott  y.Surman,Willes, 
400,  it  was  held  that  if  goods  be  consigned 
to  a  factor  for  sale,  and  he  sell  and  receive 
the  money  before  his  bankruptcy,  and  do 
not  pui'chase  with  it  any  s|)ecitic  thing, 
capable  of  Iteing  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  his  projierty,  the  consignors  cannot 
recover  the  whole  money  from  the  as- 
signees, but  must  come  in  under  the  com- 
mission. But  that  if  the  goods  remain  in 
specie  in  the  factor's  hands  at  the  time  of 
the  l)anki-uptcy,  the  consignors  may  re- 
cover the  goods  in  trover  from  the  as-- 
signces.  Or  if  a  factor  sell  goods  for  his 
principal,  and  become  bankrupt  before 
payment,  and  his  assignees  afterwards  re- 
vive the  money  for  them,  the  principal 
may  recover  it  from  them  in  an  action  for 
money  had  and  received.  The  court,  with 
regard  to  the  particular  focts  before  tliem, . 
held  thart  the  money  which  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  factor  in  payment  for  goods 
sold,  could  not  lie  recovered  in  full,  be- 
cause here  it  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  other  money  of  the  bankrupt  factor. 
Money  has  no  earmark,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  followed."  Willes,  C.  J.,  in 
this  case.  But  in  the  modern  practice  of 
factors,  where  money  is  deposited  to  the 
particular  account  of  each  consignor,  it  is 
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conceived-  that  such  money  may  well  be 
held  to  possess  an  earmark.  And  to  the 
same  point  are  Burdett  v.  Willett,  2  Vern. 
638  ;  Tooke  v.  HoUingworth,  .5  T.  R.  21.5. 
Lord  Kenyan,  C.J. :  "  If  goods  be  sent  to 
a  factor  to  be  dis])osed  of,  who  aftei'wards 
becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  the  goods  remain 
distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  his  prop- 
erty, the  principal  may  recover  the  goods 
in  specie,  and  is  not  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  proving  liis  debt  under  the  commis- 
sion of  bankrupt.  Nay,  if  the  goods  be 
sold,  and  reduced  to  money,  provided  that 
money  be  in  separate  bags,  and  distin- 
guishable from  the  factor's  other  property, 
tlie  law  is  the  same."  Hall  v.  Boardman, 
14  N.  H.  38 ;  Price  v.  Ralston,  2  Dall.  60  ; 
Taylor  v.  Plumer,  3  M.  &  S.  562  ;  Dens- 
ton  V.  Perkins,  2  Pick.  86 ;  Chesterfield 
Manuf.  Co.  f.  Dehon,  5  id.  7  ;  Scrira- 
chire  r.  Alderton,  2  Strange,  1182.  So 
in  the  case  of  an  executor,  —  Howard  v. 
Jemmett,  3  Burr.  1369,  note.  Lord 
Ulansfiehl  said :  If  an  executor  becomes 
bankrupt,  the  commissioners  cannot  seize 
the  specijic  effects  of  his  testator,  not  even 
in  inoney,  which  spedJicaUy  can  be  dis- 
tinguished and  ascertained  to  belong  to  such 
testator,  and  not  to  the  bankrupt  himself. 
Ex  parte  Chion,  cited  sujiru.  And  where 
the  bankrupt's  wife  is  an  executor,  the 
property  shall  be  preserved  entire  to  the 
testator's  representatives.  Vincr  v.  Ca- 
dell,  3  Esp.  88. 

(n)  It  is  an  error  to  suppose,  as  has 
sometimes  been  supposed,  that  the  right  of 
set-off,  or  the  law  of  mutual  credits  in 
bankru]3tcy,  originated  in  statute  provis- 
ions. It  had  been  adopted  by  the  courts 
of  law,  without  any  legislative  interfer- 
ence. They  permitted  a  creditor  to  set 
off  his  debts  against  the  bankrupt  debtor, 
and  pay  over  to  the  assignees,  or  prove  for 
the  balance,  as  the  adjustment  of  accounts 
might  require.    Anon.  1  Mod.  215  ;  Chap- 
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as  against  the  insolvent  to  retain  the  whole  and  settle  the 
whole  account,  until  a  final  balance  is  struck,  he  would  have 
the  same  right  as  against  the  assignee.^  Thus,  if  a  member  of 
a  partnership  became  insolvent,  his  interest  in  the  property  of 
the  firm  would  pass  to  his  assignee,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the 
other  partners,  much  as  it  would  by  attachment  or  levy,  as  has 
been  described  in  our  chapter  on  partnership,  (o) 


man  v.  Derby,  2  Vci-n.  117;  1  Christ. 
Bankrupt  Law,  279-499 ;  1  Gooding, 
Baniirupt  Law,  190  ;  and  later  cases  cited 
below,  recognize  this  right  as  existing  at 
the  common  law.  The  first  English  statute 
•which  alluded  to  this  right,  was  the  4  and  5 
Anne,  c.  1 7.  The  operation  of  this  statute 
was  continued  by  7  Anne,  c.  25,  §  4.  This 
last  statute  was  reenacted  by  5  Geo.  1 ,  c.  24, 
which  was  restricted  in  point  of  time,  and 
after  its  expiration  still  more  effectual  pro- 
vision was  made  on  the  suliject  of  mutual 
debts  and  credits,  in  that  of  5  Geo.  2,  c. 
30.  Further  provision  was  added  in  46 
Geo.  .3,  and  these  statutes  form  the  basis 
of  the  English  statutes  of  the  present  day, 
relating  to  this  matter.  From  the  Eng- 
lish, this  doctrine  has  been  introduced  into 
the  American  bankrupt  law.     The  cases 

■  on  this  subject  are  very  numerous.  !Many 
•  of  them  will  be  found  collected  and  ex- 
amined in  1  Deacon  on  the  Law  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, 698  et  seq.  We  cite  those  cases 
which  seem  most  clearly  to  set  forth  the 

■  doctrine-  Tlie  opinion  of  Tindal,  C.  J., 
in  Gibson  v.  Bell,  1  Bing.  N.  C.  743.  In 
Ex  parte  Deeze,  1  Atk.  228,  Lord  llard- 
wicke  said  :    "  Notwithstanding  the  rules 

■  of  law  as  to  bankrupts  reduce  all  creditors 
to  an  c(piality,  yet  it  is  iiard  when  a  man 
has  a  debt  due  from  a  bankrupt,  and  has 
at  the  same  time  goods  of  the  l)ankriipt  in 
his  hands,  which  cannot  be  got  from  him 
without  the  assistance  of  law  ov  e(|nity, 
that  the  assignee  should  take  them  from 
him  without  satisfying  the  whole  del)t, 
and  therefore  the  claim  in  the  statute  re- 
lating to  nuitual  credit'has  received  a  very 
lil)ei'al  construction  ;  and  then  there  have 
been  many  ca.ses,  which  that  clause  has 
been  ext<'ndcd  to,  wliere  an  action  of  ac- 
count would  not  lie,  nor  could  tlie  (,'ourt 

-of  Clianccry  upcni  a  iiiU  decree  an  ac- 
count." MuiTay  V.  Kiggs,  1.5  Johns.  571  ; 
Bi/.c  V.  Dickason,  1  T.  1{.  285;  Smith  v. 
Ilodson,  4  i«l.  211  ;  Tucker  ?'.  Oxicy,  5 
Cranch,  34 ;  Kr  jxirte  I'rescot,  I  Atk. 
230;  Brown  ;•.  (-inning,  2  Caines,  33,  and 

.reporter's  note  ;  Bigclow  v.  Folger,  2  Met. 
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255;  Bolland  v.  Nash,  8  B.  &  C.  105; 
Bovd  V.  Mangles,  16  M.  &  W.  337; 
Marks  v.  Barker,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  R.  178; 
Dennnon  v.  Boylston  Bank,  5  Cush.  194, 
and  cases  cited ;  San'att  v.  Austin,  4 
Taunt.  199  ;  Humphries  v.  Blight's  as- 
signees, 4  Dall.  370 ;  Bemis  v.  Smith,  10 
Met.  194;  Hewison  v.  Guthrie,  3  Scott, 
298  ;  Russell  v.  %11, 1  Dowl.  N.  S.  107  ; 
Hulme  V.  Mnggleston,  3  M.  &  W.  30; 
Young  V.  Bank  of  Bengal,  1  Deac.  622 ; 
Rose  V.  Hart,  8  Taunt.  499.  See  the 
learned  note  on  this  case,  2  Smith's  L.  C. 
172,  wherein  the  cases  upon  this  point  are 
collected  and  discussed  ;  Rose  v.  Sims,  1 
B.  &  Ad.  521  ;  Abbott  v.  Hicks,  7  Scott, 
715;  Groom  v.  West,  8  Ad.  &  Ell.  758; 
Tamplin  v.  Diggins,  2  Campb.  312;  Rid- 
out  V.  Brough,  Cowp.  133.  The  debts 
must  be  due  in  the  same  right ;  Forster  v. 
Wilson,  12  M.  &  W.  191  ;  Ex  paife  Blag- 
den,  2  Rose,  249  ;  Yates  v.  Sherrington,  1 1 
M.  &  W.  42,  12  id.  855;  Belcher  v.  Lloyd, 
10  Bing.  310. 

(o)  Note  {i/,)  sect.  14  of  the  chapter  on 
Partncrshi])  ;  note  (c,)  p.  620,  sect.  6,  of 
the  present  cliapter,  that  all  liens  and  equi- 
ties which  would  avail  against  the  bank- 
ru])t  will  be  good  against  his  assignees. 
In  Collyer  on  Partner.ship,  (Perkins'  ed.), 
^111  and  passitn ;  Gow  on  Partnership, 
eh.  5,  §  3,  p.  256-348,  3d  cd. ;  Watson 
on  Partnership,  ch.  5,  ]>.  243-356,  2d 
ed. ;  1  Montagu  on  Partn.  B.  2,  ch. 
7,  p.  226-233,  Am.  ed.  ;  Cooke  o» 
Bankrupt  Law  ;  Christian  on  Bankrupt- 
cy ;  Deacon  on  Bankruptcy ;  Montagu 
&  Ayrton  on  Bankruptcy.  Under  the 
head  of  I'artnershi]),  the  riglit  of  ])artners 
in  I'ase  of  insolvency  of  one  of  their  mim- 
bcr  is  fully  discussed.  The  general  doc- 
trine on  this  suliject  is  set  forth  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Ejirc,  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  in  iJolton  t\  I'uller,  1  B.  & 
P.  539  :  "  Bankruptcy  when  it  intervenes, 
nniy  very  much  change  the  situation  of 
tin'se  parties.  Mr.  .lustice  Heath  suggest- 
ed this  consideration  at  the  close  of  the 
first   argument.     It  is  a  very  important 
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In  one  respect  an  assignee  acquires  rights  which  the  insol- 
vent himself  does  not  possess.  For  if  the  insolvent  has  fraudu- 
lently conveyed  any  property,  real  or  personal,  although  he 
would  not  be  able  to  defeat  the  operation  of  his  own  fraud  and 
recover  the  property  for  his  own  benefit,  the  assignee  may  cer- 
tainly do  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  (p)     Difficult  ques- 


consideration.  If  all  become  bankrupts, 
all  the  joint  and  all  the  separate  property 
will  vest  in  the  assifj;nees,  whether  the 
commissions  are  joint  or  several.  If  a 
separate  commission  issue  against  one 
partner,  his  assignees  will  take  all  his  sep- 
arate propeity,  and  all  his  interest  in  the 
joint  property.  If  a  joint  commission 
issues  against  all,  the  assignees  will  take 
all  the  joint  property  and  all  the  separate 
property  of  each  individual  partner.  In 
the  distribution  to  creditors  a  rule  of  con- 
venience has  been  adopted.  To  under- 
stand it,  we  should  sec  what  the  lights  of 
creditors  were  as  to  execution  for  tlieir 
debts  before  bankru])tcy.  A  separate 
creditor  might  take  at  ids  election  the 
separate  estate  of  his  debtor,  or  Iiis  debtor's 
share  of  the  joint  estate,  or  both,  if  neces- 
sary. A  joint  creditor  might  take  the 
whole  joint  estate,  or  the  whole  separate 
estate  of  any  one  partner.  But  the  rule 
of  convenience  which  has  been  adopted, 
restrains  the  separate  creditor  from  resort- 
ing in  the  first  instance  to  his  debtor's 
share  of  the  joint  property,  and  also  re- 
strains a  joint  creditor  from  resorting  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  separate  property 
of  his  debtor.  Bankruptcy  has  been 
called  a  statute  execution,  but  if  it  has 
any  analogy  to  an  execution,  it  is  certainly 
veiy  much  modified,  and  as  I  take  it,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Chancellor,  who  is  to 
take  order  for  the  distril)ution  of  the 
effects  of  a  bankrupt.  Under  the  rule, 
the  se]iarate  creditors  have  a  right  to  be 
satisfied  for  their  debts  out  of  the  separate 
property,  in  preference  to  the  joint  credi- 
tors. But  what  shall  be  deemed  sepa- 
rate property  or  what  effect  the  claims  of 
third  persons  upon  that  which  as  between 
one  partner  and  the  partnership  would 
be  se])arato  property,  are  (piestions  which 
neither  bankruptcy  nor  the  rule  of  distri- 
butions seems  to,  touch.  The  assignees 
stand  but  in  the  place  of  the  bankrupt, 
and  take  the  effects  subject  to  every  legal 
and  equitable  claim  upon  those  effects." 

(/))  The  rule, that  the  assignees  take  sub- 
ject to  all  equities  which  attach  to  the  claim 


when  in  the  hands  of  the  bankrupt,  meets, 
like  all  other  general  rules,  with  an  excep- 
tion in  cases  of  fraud.  Mitcliell  v.  Wins- 
low,  2  Sto.  630 ;  Graham  i\  Chapman, 
11  E.  L.  &E.  498  ;  Newton  v'.  Chantler,  7 
East,  138;  Butcher  v.  Easto,  Dougl. 
295;  Metcalf  v.  Scholey,  2  N.  R.  462; 
Scott  I'.  Scholey,  8  East,  467  ;  Worsely  v. 
])e  Mattos,  1  Burr.  467  ;  Wilson  ;;.  Dav, 
2  id.  827  ;  Siebcrt  v.  Spooncr,  1  M.  &  W. 
714;  Balme  r.  Ilutton,  2  Y.  &  J.  101; 
Baxter  v.  Pritchard,  3  Nev.  &  Man.  638 ; 
Robertson  v.  Liddell,  9  East,  487  ;  Ex 
p«rtr' Bourne,  16  Ves.  148.  The  case  of 
Stewart  r.  Moody,  1  Cr.  M.  &  R.  777, 
was  an  action  of  trover  by  the  assignees  of 
one  Grinsdale,  a  bankrupt,  for  certain 
furniture  and  goods  the  property  of  the 
bankrupt.  The  defendants  justified  under 
an  indenture  of  assignment,  whereby 
Grinsdale  liad  assigned  all  bis  pi'operty  to 
the  defendants,  in  trust,  to  i)ay  off'  a  mort- 
gage, and  afterwards  to  discharge  and  pay 
all  his  just  debts  ;  it  was  fiu'ther  alleged 
that  said  Grinsdale  was  a  trader ;  that  he 
was  in  embarrassed  circumstances  at  the 
time  he  executed  the  assignment,  and  tliat 
it  was  fraudulently  executed  by  the  said 
Grinsdale.  Tiie  rejoinder  to  the  replica- 
tion denied  that  the  bankrupt  executed 
the  deed  fraudulently,  and  with  intent  to 
defeat  or  delay  his  creditors.  Parke, 
Baron,  said  :  "  It  has  been  clearly  settled 
that  if  the  necessary  consequences  of  a 
<nan's  act  is  to  delay  his  creditors,  he 
must  be  taken  to  intend  it.  AVhen  a  man 
assigns  all  his  property,  and  puts  it  into 
a  different  course  of  distribution  from 
what  the  bankrupt  laws  direct,  he  conunits 
an  act  of  bankruptcy.  This  deed,  being 
an  assignment  by  Grinsdale  of  all  his 
pro]ierty,  is,  therefore,  clearly  an  act  of 
bankruijtcy."  A  rule  to  set  aside  the  ver- 
dict fi)r  the  plaintiffs  was  therefore  refused. 
Chase  v.  Goblc,  2  M.  &  Gr.  930 ;  Hooper 
V.  Smith,  1  W.  Bl.  441.  Lord  Mansjidd 
in  this  case  said  :  "  If  a  man  makes  over 
so  much  of  his  stock  in  trade,  as  to  disable 
himself  from  being  a  trader,  this  would  be 
fraudulent.     It   would   be   as   I   said  in 
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tions  of  fact,  rather  than  of  law,  sometimes  arise  as  to  what  is 
fraud  in  this  sense.  Most,  if  not  all  the  statutes  in  States  pro- 
hibiting preference,  in  different  ways  provide  for  this  case ;  and 
although  the  language  is  very  various,  the  general  purpose  is 
the  same.  It  is,  to  m.^ke  void  any  transfers ;  whether  outright 
or  by  way  of  mortgage  or  pledge,  which  were  intended  to  give 
any  creditor  an  advantage  over  any  others.  The  transfer  must 
be  made,  therefore,  when  the  transferrer  was  either  insolvent,  or 
contemplated  insolvency,  (q)      So,  if  any  transfer  was  made  to 


Compton  V.  Bedford  (Hil.  Vac.  2  Geo.  3), 
an  assignment  of  his  solvency.  An 
assignment  of  all  his  household  goods 
would  1)0  the  same  ;  for  a  man  cannot  go 
on  without  them."  Hassel  v.  Simpson, 
1  Bro.  C.  C.  90 ;  Tappenden  v.  Burgess, 

4  East,  230  ;  1  Cooke's  B.  L.  1 10  (2d  ed. ) ; 
Harman  v.  Fishar,  Cowp.  117;  Button 
V.  Morrison,  17  Ves.  193,  1  Rose,  213  ; 
Gorham  v.  Stearns,  1  Met.  366;  Fid- 
geon  V.  Sharpe,  H  Taunt.  539 ;  Carr  v. 
Burdiss,  1  Cr.  M.  &  B.  443;  Newnham 
V.  Stevenson,  3'  E.  L.  &  E.  512.  In  this 
case  it  was  held  that  the  right  of  avoid- 
ing such  fraudulent  transfer  was  in  the 
assignees  alone,  and  that  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  interfere,  a  third  party  had  no 
right  to  intei'vcne,  and  the  right  of  tiie 
grantee  of  the  bankru])t  might  be  vindi- 
cated hy  an  action  against  such  interfer- 
ing third  partv.  Wedge  v.  Newlvn,  4 
B.  &  Ad.  831  ;"  Pulling  v.  Tucker,  "4  B. 
&  Aid.  382  ;  Arnold  v.  Maynard,  2  Sto. 
349 ;  Steenc  v.  Aylesworth,  18  Conn. 
244;  Bose  v.  Haycock,  1  Ad.  &  Ell. 
4G0  ;   Tlioinpaon,  J.  in  Wakeman  v.  Hoyt, 

5  L.  Ucporter,  309  ;  Butler  v.  Hildrcth",  5 
Met.  49. 

(</)  The  nature  of  the  fnmd  in  trans- 
fers of  this  cliaractcr  is  stated,  in  addition 
to  tlie  al)ove  cases  hv  Lord  Tetiterdcri ,  in 
Cook  V.  Caldecott,  Mood.  &  Malk.  525  : 
"  All  otiicrproof  of  any  act  of  I)nnkru])tcy, 
jircvious  to  tlii^  siiics  in  rpicstion,  Iiaving 
jailed,  tiic  oidy  question  is,  wliethcr  the 
transactions  in  themselves,  or  citiier  of 
tlicm,  are  lo  he  consiilcred  as  acts  of  haidv- 
riiptcy,  within  the  6  G.  4,  c.  10,  s.  3.  The 
words  of  the  cliiuse  are  "frjuiduJcnt  gift, 
delivery,  or  transfer,"  the  word  "fraudu- 
lent" of  course  iipplyiiig  to  each  of  those 
wliich  follow  it.  Now  the  siilc  is  a 
"  trjinsfer ; "  and  therefore  may  come 
within  flic,  provisions  of  the  statute  iis  a 
"fraudulent    transfer."      But    tlioiigh    it 
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may  do  so,  it  is  not  from  its  nature,  a 
transaction  exposed  to  the  same  suspicion, 
as  some  of  those  which  would  be  compre- 
liended  under  the  former  words  ;  and  I 
think  that  a  sale  cannot  in  reason  be 
held  to  be  a  fraudulent  transfer,  unless  it 
takes  place  under  such  circumstances  that 
the  buyer,  as  a  man  of  business  and 
understanding,  ought  to  suspect  and  be- 
lieve that  the  seller  means  by  it  to  get 
money  for  himself  in  fraud  oi^  his  credi- 
tors ;  and  that  the  sale  is  made  for  that 
purpose.  The  question,  therefore,  for  the 
jury  is,  whether  they  think  that  the  de- 
fendant as  a  man  of  business  ought  to 
have  known  that  Down  must  have  effected 
these  sales,  or  either  of  them,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  putting  the  proceeds  in  his  own 
pocket  and  defrauding  his  creditors  ?  If 
so,  the  verdict  should  be  for  the  plaintiffs, 
for  all  goods  comprised  in  that  transac- 
tion or  delivered  subsequently  to  it." 
The  meaning  of  the  clause  "in  contem- 
plation of  btinkruptcy,"  which  occurs  in 
nearly  all  the  statutes,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  judicial  discussion.  In  Arnold  v. 
Maynard,  2  Sto.  349,  it  was  held  by 
Judge  ^lon/  thnt  the  clause  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  in  contemplation  of  his  being 
declared  a  bankrupt  within  the  statute, 
but  in  contemplation  of  his  actually  stop- 
})ing  his  business,  because  of  his  insol- 
vency and  inca])acity  to  carry  it  on.  In 
this  case  the  English  authorities  arc  re- 
viewed, and  the  conclusion  reached  is, 
that  if  when  the  party  "  is  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  and  intending  to  fail  and  break 
up  his  whole  business  at  once,  he  makes  a 
convcyaiKc  to  a  ])articular  creditor  to  give 
hi)n  a  ])rcli'rcnce  overall  the  rest,  it  seems 
to  me  irresistible  c\i(lcnce  that  he  does 
thc^  act  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  this 
pin-pose  that  he  should  contemplate  the 
conveyance  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  or 
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benefit  the  insolvent  himself  illegally,  it  would  be  voidable  by 
the  assignee.  And,  in  general,  the  assignee  would  not  be  barred 
from  procuring  any  property  of  the  insolvent,  by  his  act,  if  it 
were  fraudulent  or  against  the  statute  of  insolvency,  or  the  gen- 
eral statute  of  Elizabeth,  or  common  law.  (r) 

Ships  in  the  port  where  the  insolvent  resides,  pass  to  the  as- 
signee like  other  chattels,  (s)  If,  however,  they  are  at  sea,  the 
efiect  of  insolvency  may  not  be  certain.  We  should  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  rules  respecting  the  transfer  of  this  prop- 
erty, by  which  an  inchoate  title  is  given  by  the  bill  of  sale, 
which  is  completed  by  actual  possession,  without  laches,  would 
apply  here.  If  we  suppose  a  ship-owner  transfers  his  ship  at 
sea  by  a  bill  of  sale,  in  good  faith,  and  afterwards  becomes  in- 
solvent, his  assignee  takes  only  a  right  to  get  possession  of  the 
ship  or  a  property  in  it,  if  he  can  do  so,  before  the  former  trans- 
ferree,  and  without  any  laches  on  the  part  of  that  transferree.  (t) 


that  he  should  make  it  with  a  present  and 
immediate  intention  to  take  the  benefit  of 
tliat  statute.  And  in  8  Met.  385,  Jones 
V.  Rowland,  it  was  held  that  though  in- 
solvency in  fact  exists,  yet  if  the  debtor 
honestly  believes  he  shall  be  alile  to  go  on 
in  his  Inisiness,  and  with  toch  belief  pa3^s 
a  just  del)t,  without  design  to  give  a  pref- 
erence, such  payment  is  not  fraudulent, 
though  bankruptcy  subsequently  ensue." 
And  the  same  doctrine  was  held  in  the 
District  Court  of  Vermont,  by  Prentiss,  J., 
6  Law  Rep.  261.  See  also  the  lan- 
guage of  Gihbs,  C.  J.,  in  Fidgeon 
V.  Sharpe,  above  cited ;  of  Dewey,  J., 
in  Gorham  v.  Stearns ;  of  Lord  Mansjield 
in  Hassels  v.  Simpson,  Dougl.  89,  in 
notes  ;  and  Lord  Ellenhorouyh,  in  Newton 
V.  Chantlcr  ;  Flook  v.  Jones,  4  Bing.  20 ; 
Poland  I'.  Glyn,  id.  22,  n. ;  Ridley  v. 
Gyde,  9  id.  349  ;  Morgan  r.  Brundrett,  5 
B.  &  Ad.  289;  Abl)ott  v.  Burbage,  2 
Bing.  N.  C.  444 ;  Hartshorn  r.  Slodden, 
2  B.  &  P.  582 ;  Gibbins  v.  Phillips,  7  B. 
&  C.  529  ;  Atkinson  v.  Brindall,  2  Bing. 
N.  C.  225;  Belcher  ?•.  Prittie,  10  id.  408. 
But  confession  of  a  judgment  is  valid,  in 
view  of  this  provi&ion,  if  it  be  not  volun- 
tary but  the  effect  of  measures  taken  by 
the  creditor  or  in  his  power  to  take. 
Haldeman  v.  Michael,  6  Watts  &  S.  128. 
Though  the  confession  be  but  ten  days 
before  the  filing  of  the  petition.     Taylor 


V.  Whitthoni,  5  Humph.  340.  And  se- 
cui'ity  given  to  a  creditor  in  contempla- 
tion of  bankruptcy,  witli  a  view  to  prefer, 
is  not  void,  if  the  act  be  not  strictly  volun- 
tary.   Phoenix  v.  Assignees  of  Ingraham, 

5  Johns.  41 2 ;  M'Mechen's  Lessee  v. 
Grundy,  3  Harris  &  J.  185.  As  to  the 
effect  of  a  discharge  oljtained  after  such 
transfer  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy, 
see  Brereton  r.  Hull,  1  Den.  75 ;  Beek- 
nian  r.  Wilson,  9  Met.  434. 

(r)  See  the  cases  cited  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding notes.  Certain  statute  provisions 
relating  to  and  governing  this  matter  of 
fraudulent  conveyances,  with  judicial  con- 
struction thereon,  will  be  found  consid- 
ered infra,  under  "  Question  of  time." 

(.s)  This  would  seem  clearly  to  follow 
from  the  cases  already  cited,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  transfer  of  personal  property  in 
possession,  which  see. 

{t)  A  leading  case  upon  this  subject  is 
Mair  v.  Glennie,  4  Maule  &  S.  240.  The 
facts  were  briefly,  so  far  as  the  present 
sulyect  is  concerned,  that  one  ]\Iair,  by 
executing  a  bill  of  sale  of  tlie  sliip  Navi- 
gator and  cargo,  then  at  sea,  and  deliver- 
ing it  to  Sharpe  and  Co.,  togetlier  with  a^ 
policy  of  insurance  upon  the  ship  and 
cargo,  and  indorsing  tlie  bill  of  lading, 
transferred  said  ship  and  cargo  to  Sharpe 

6  Co.  as  a  security  for  money  borrowed. 
Sharpe  &  Co.  neglected,  upon  the  ship's 
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Bills  of  lading  are  so  far  negotiable  instruments,  that  a 
transfer  and  delivery  of  them  in  good  faith  vests  in  the  trans- 
ferree  the  property  not  only  in  the  bills,  but  in  the  property,  as 
if  by  a  constructive  delivery,  (u)  Hence,  if  the  bills  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  insolvent,  they  pass  to  the  assignee.  But  if 
they  have  been  transferred  by  him  without  fraud,  the  assignee 
cannot  hold  the  goods,  even  if  on  arrival  they  are  delivered  to 
him,  for  they  became,  by  the  transfer,  the  property  of  the  trans- 
ferree.  [v)      So,  if  the  bills  were  sent  to  a  consignee,  as  factor, 


return  and  notice  thereof,  to  take  posses- 
sion, or  to  do  any  act  notifying:  tlie  trans- 
fer of  the  property  to  them.  Soon  after 
the  sliip's  return,  Muir  became  bankrupt ; 
and  it  was  heUl  that  the  property  in  the 
ship  passed  to  his  assignees,  and  that  by 
the  neglect  of  Sharpe  &  Co.  to  take  pos- 
session after  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  their 
property  in  her  was  lost.  Atkinson  v. 
Maling,  2  T.  R.  462;  Joy  v.  Sears,  9 
Pick.  4;  Portland  Bank  v.  Stubbs,  6 
Mass.  422;  Lamb  v.  Durant,  12  id.  54; 
Brown  v.  Heathecote,  1  Atk.  160;  Ry- 
all  V.  Rolle,  1  Atk.  165;  Moss  v.  Char- 
nock,  2  East,  399  ;  RoUeston  v.  Hibbert, 
3  T.  R.  406 ;  RoUeston  v.  Smith,  4  id. 
161. 

(k)  This  proposition  seems  also  neces- 
sarily to  follow  from  the  cases  already 
cited,  showing  that  all  property  and  rights 
of  property  of  the  bankrupt  pass  to  his 
assignees.  And  see  Conard  v.  Atlantic 
Insurance  Co.  1  Pet.  386 ;  Lickbarrow 
V.  Mason,  2  T.  R.  63,  5  id.  683,  6  E.  21  ; 
Nathan  v.  Giles,  5  Taunt.  558;  Turner  v. 
Trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  6  E.  L. 
&  E.  507  ;  Akerman  v.  Humphery,  1  C. 
&  P.  53. 

(v)  Tlie  leading  case  on  the  subject  of 
transfer  of  ]iropci-ty  by  indorsement  of  a  bill 
of  lading,  is  J.,ickbarrow  ;-.  JMason,  above 
cited.  The  case  is  an  authority  for  saying, 
tliat  after  a  bonu  Jick  indorsement  by  the 
vendee  of  goods  to  a  third  ])arty,  who  has 
no  notice  of  circumstances  of  suspicion,  tlie 
title  of  such  third  party  will  be  good,  not- 
withstanding any  sudi  suliscqtient  circum- 
Ktanccs,  as  tlie  insolvency  of  the  vendee, 
and  the  a.ssignnieiit  of  his  projierty  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  As/mrst,  J.,  de- 
jivering  liis  opinion  in  this  case,  when 
tliere  liad  been  a  transfer  by  indorsement 
of  the  vendee,  and  Hiiliseqiient  insolvency, 
haid  :  "  Now  in  this  case  the  goods  were 
tninsferreil  l)y  tlie  authority  oi' the  vendor, 
because  lie  gavi;   tlie  vendee  a  p<jwer  to 
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transfer  them  ;  and  being  sold  by  his  au- 
thority the  property  is  altered.  And  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  this  right  of  tlie  as- 
signee could  not  be  divested  by  any  sub- 
sequent circumstances."  In  Wright  v. 
Campbell,  4  Burr.  2046,  Lord  Mansfield 
said  :  "  If  the  goods  be  bond  fide  sold  by 
the  factor  at  sea  (as  they  may  be  when  no 
other  delivery  can  be  given),  it  will  be 
good  notwithstanding  the  statute  21  Jac. 
1,  c.  19.  The  vendee  shall  hold  them  by 
virtue  of  the  bill  of  sale,  though  no  actual 
possession  is  delivered,  and  the  owner  can 
never  dispute  with  the  vendee  because  the 
goods  were  sold  bona  fide  and  by  the 
owner's  own  authority."  It  has  already 
appeared  that  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy 
stands  in  the  same  position  as  his  bank- 
rupt, except  in  cases  of  fraud.  See  ante. 
In  Conard  v.  TllB  Atlantic  Insurance  Co. 
1  Pet.  S.  C.  386-445,  it  is  said  :  "  By  the 
well-settled  princii)ies  of  the  commercial 
law,  the  consignee  is  thus  constituted  the  ' 
authorized  agent  of  the  owner,  whoever  he 
may  be,  to  receive  the  goods,  and  by  his 
indorsement  of  the  bill  of  lading  to  a 
bona  fide  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consid- 
eration without  notice  of  any  adverse  in- 
terests, the  latter  becomes,  as  against  all 
the  world,  the  owner  of  the  goods.  .  .  . 
Such  an  assignment  not  only  passes  the 
legal  title  as  against  his  (the  owner's) 
agents  and  factors,  but  also  against  his 
creditors,  in  favor  of  the  assignee."  Bid- 
ler,  J.'s  learned  o|)inion  in  Lickbarrow  v. 
Mason,  6  East,  21,  h.  ;  Abbott  on  Ship- 
ping, 471.  But  it  seems  that  nothing  less 
than  a  bond  Jide  sale,  accompanied  by 
transfer  of  the  bill  of  lading,  will  so  far 
divest  the  consignee's  rigiit  that  his  as- 
signees in  baiikrn|)tcy  will  take  no  interest 
in  the  goods.  The  cases  above  cited  go 
no  further.  The  question  in  cases  of  this 
kind  must  l)c,  has  the  title  ))asscd  ?  It 
does  not  pass  l)y  delivery  merely  of  the 
bill  uf  la(ling,  without   indorsement,  the 
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with  a  right  of  sale,  his  sale  and  transfer  of  the  bills  passes  the 
property,  if  no  notice  of  a  previous  transfer  by  insolvency 
reaches  the  factor  or  the  purchaser  before  such  transfer.  And 
if  it  reached  the  factor,  so  that  his  sale  was  fraudulent,  it  might 
be  doubted  whether  the  sale  would  be  void  against  an  insolvent 
purchaser.  If  the  bills  of  lading  contain  on  their  face  qualifica- 
tions or  restrictions,  these  will  prevail,  (iv) 

If  the  bankrupt  have  sent  forward  any  goods  to  buyers, 
whose  insolvency  would  give  the  bankrupt  a  right  to  stop  the 
goods  in  the  transit,  this  right  accrues  to  the  assignee,  who 
may  exercise  it  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  and 
with  the  same  effect,  as  the  bankrupt  himself  could  have  done,  (x) 

Leases  in  England  are  sometimes  of  great  value,  as  they  run 
for  a  Ions:  time  at  a  nominal  rent.  Leases  of  that  kind  exist  in 
this  country,  but  are  much  more  rare.  Here,  in  the  very  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  insolvent  who  holds  any  property  as  lessee, 
pays  as  much  for  the  use  of  it  as  it  is  worth,  and  the  assignee 
would  gain  nothing  by  taking  the  lease.  He  has,  however,  al- 
ways the  right  to  do  this,  and  not  unfrequently  we  see  adver- 
tisements of  the  sale  of  such  interests  by  assignees.  But  the 
question  has   even    more   importance    here  than    in  England, 

same  being  in  the  hands  of  the  original  man  v.  Anderson,  2  Campb.  243  ;  Tucker 

consignee.    Tucker  v.  Humi>hrey,  4  Bing.  v.  Ruston,  2  C.  &  P.  86.     In  such  cases, 

516,  1  Moore  &  P.  394,  Park,  J.,  S.  C.  it  is  clear  that  the  interest  in  the  goods 

And  the  mere  delivery  of  a  shipping  note  cannot  pass  to  the  assignees  in  bankruptcy 

of  the  goods,  or  a  deliveiy  order  for  them,  of  the  vendor. 

instead  of  a  bill  of  lading,  will  not  pass  (iv)  The  cases   cited   in  the  preceding 

the  propcrtv  from  the  vendee,   ienkyns  v.  notes,  and  especially  Turner  v.  Trustees 

Usborne,  l'  M.   &  Gr.   678  ;  Townley  v.  of  Liverpool  Docks",  6  E.  L.  &  E.  507  ; 

Crump,   4   Ad.    &  El.    58 ;  M'Ewan   v.  Ackerman  v.  Ilumphery,  1   C.  &  P.  53 ; 

Smith,  13  Jur.  265;  2   House  of  Lords'  Jenkyns  v.  Usborne,  7  M.  &  Gr.  675-678. 

Cas.  309  ;  Akermau  v.  Ilumphery,  1   C.  (.r)  Al)bott  on  Shipping,  (Perkins' Ed.) 

&  P.  53.     See  llollingsworth  r.  Napier,  3  614  ;  Long  on  Sales.     And  see  the  cliap- 

Caines,  182;  Walter  c.Koss,  2  Wash.  C.C.  ter.  Stoppage  in  Transitu,  vol.  1.     And, 

283;  Ryberg  v.  Snell,  id.  403;  Carter  v.  with  reference  to  the  etfcct  of  stojipage  on 

Willard,  19  Pick.  1  ;  Suydam  i\  Clark,  2  tlie  vendee's  transferable  pi-ojxjrty,  it  may 

Sandf.  133;  Withers  v.  Lyss,  4   Camp,  be  stated  generally,  that  "  the  assignment 

237 ;    Bentall   v.   Burn,  3  B.  &  C.  423.  of  the  commissioners  does  not  pass  any 

See  Scarle  v.  Keeves,  2  Esp.  598,  contra,  property  to  the  assignees  in  goods  con- 

which  must  be  considered   overruled  by  signed   to   the   bankrupt  which   may  bo 

subsequent  cases.     It  has,  however,  been  stopped  in  transitu,  whetlier  such  goods 

held,   that  when  ^:he   delivery  order  has  are  consigned  to  the  bankru])t  himself,  or 

been  lodged  with  the  luharfiiujer,  with  or  whether  he  obtains  possessioTi  of  tiiem  in 

even  witliout  a  transfer  on  liis  books,  that  their  transit  to  tlie  hands  of  the  regular 

this  will  operate  a  complete  divesting  of  consignee."    Deacon  on  Bankru|^tcy,  449, 

the  title  of  the  vendor,  and  the  wharfinger  where    this    subject    is    elaborately    and 

holds  for  the  purchaser's  account.     Har-  learnedly  discussed. 
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whether  an  assignee  is  bound  to  take  a  lease  held  by  his  insol- 
vent, and  what  amounts  to  an  acceptance  by  an  assignee. 

We  have  already  considered  an  analogous  topic,  the  accept- 
ance of  a  devise  by  the  assignee,  (y)  A  lease  differs  from  a 
devise  materially,  in  that  the  lessee  always  pays  something, 
which  may  be  the  full  value  of  what  he  gets.  The  general 
principle,  that  a  grantee  may  be  presumed  to  accept,  which 
certainly  conforms  to  the  fact,  is  far  more  applicable  to  a 
devise  than  to  a  lease.  Moreover,  an  assignee  is  not  a  grantee  ; 
we  have  seen  that  even  the  name  assignee  is  inaccurate.  He  is 
a  trustee,  for  the  creditors  mainly,  but  in  some  respects  for  all 
parties.  And  if  the  question  is  answered  on  technical  grounds, 
it  may  be  said  that  at  common  law  a  lessee  has  no  estate,  and 
is  not  bound  to  rents  and  covenants,  until  entry.  But  on  more 
general  grounds,  the  assignee  must  be  considered  as  acquiring 
by  the  insolvency  only  a  right  to  take  the  lease ;  and  until  he 
makes  his  election,  the  lease  either  remains  in  the  insolvent,  or 
may  be  considered  in  abeyance.  Tf  the  assignee  elects  not  to 
take,  the  lease  remains  in  the  insolvent,  with  all  its  advantages 
and  all  its  burdens,  and  free  from  all  claims  or  right  either  of 
the  assignee  or  of  the  creditors,  [z)  • 

The  remark  may  be  made  generally,  that  whatever  does  not 

(}j)  Sec  ante,  note  (a)  to  the  section  on  this  respect,  such  a  term  differs  from  the 

Assignees,  p.  619.  debts  of  the  bankrupt,  and  his  unincum- 

(s)  In   Copeland  v.  Stephens,   1  B.  &  bered  effects  and  chattels."    The  court,  on 

Aid.  ^^SjLiord  Ellenbarough  said  :  "  An  as-  examination,  come  to  the  further  conclu- 

signment  by  commissioners  of  bankruptcy  sion,  that  as  to  such  estates  the  effect  of 

is  the  execution   of  a  statutable  power,  the  commission  is  suspended  until  accept- 

given  to  them  for  a  particular  purpose,  ance.     "And  if  the  operation  of  the  deed 

namely,  the  payment  of  the  bankrupt's  of  assignment   be   suspended,  the  estate 

debts.      Nothing  passes   from   them,  for  must  necessarily  remain  in  the  bankrupt 

nothing  was  vested  in  tliem.     Whatever  during  the  period   of  suspension,  for   it 

passes,  ])asses  by  force  of  the  statute,  and  cannot   be   in   abcj^ancc  and   must  exist 

for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  object  of  in    some    person.      And    the    respective 

the  statute.     And,  therefore,  tiie  assignees  situations     of     the    bankrupt     and    his 

of  a  baiikru]>t  arc  not  bound  to  accept  a  assignees  will  be   similar  to   those  of  a 

term  of  yi'ars  that  belonged  to  the  bank-  lessor    and   his    lessee   before   entry,"  — 

rupt,  subject  to  the  rents  and  covenants,  the  assignees  having  what  might  be  called 

for  the  olijcct  of  the  statute  and  of  the  an  iiiti'rcssc  termini.     Bourdillon  ?>.  Dal- 

assigiimeut   being   the   ])aymcnt    of    the  ton,  1   Fcake,  N.  P.  C.  238  ;  Turner  v. 

Iiankrujil's  ilebts,  and  the  assignees  under  Kicliardson,    7    East,    335  ;     Wheeler    v. 

tlie    coiuniiHsion    being    trustees    for  that  IJramah,   3  Campb.  340  ;  Ex  parte  Wil- 

purpos(! ;  the  acceptance  of  a  term  which  liams,   3   Mont.  &  -^Y}'-   210;  Er  parte 

instead  ol'  furnishing  the  means  of  such  Cluncs,  1  Madd.  76  ;  E.r  parte  Banbury, 

payment  would  diniinisli  the  fund  arising  7  Jur.  060  ;  E.r  parte  Vardy,  3  M.  D.  & 

from  otiier  sources,  cannot  be  within  the  D.  340;  Ex  parte  Norton,  id.  312. 
scope  of  tlieir  trust  and  duty.     And   in 
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pass  to  the  assignee,  remains  in  the  bankrupt,  free   from   all 
claim,  [a) 

Assignees  may  take  possession  of  leasehold  property  in  many 
ways ;  and  their  possession  may  be  implied  from  their  words  or 
acts.  If  they  actually  take  possession,  it  will  be  presumed  they 
do  so  under  their  title  as  assignees.  If  they  demand  and  receive 
rent  or  profits  or  other  advantages  from  the  leased  property, 
this  will  be  deemed  generally,'  a  taking  possession,  (b)  But 
the  mere  offering  the  lease  for  sale,  may  be  regarded  as  only  a 
justifiable  experiment  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  worth  any  thing, 
so  that  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  their  trust  that  they 
should  take  possession,  (c)     They  cannot   take  in  part,  and 


(a)  Smith  i\  Gordon,  6  Law  E.  313 ; 
Webb   V.  Fox,  7  T.  R.  391 ;  Fowler   v. 
Down,  1  B,  &  P.  44  ;  Turner  v.  Richard- 
son, 7  East,  335.     The  case  of  Webb  v. 
Fox  was  an  action  of  trover  for  300  yards 
of  quilting.  Defendants  pleaded  not  guilty, 
on  which  issue  was  joined  ;  and  secondly 
tiie  bankruptcy  of  the  plaintift"  before  the 
time  of  tlie  conversion  stated  in  the  declara- 
tion, setting-  fortli  the  trading,  petitioning 
creditor's  debt,    bankruptcy,  commission, 
assignment,  &c.     PlaintitF  replied  that  he 
became  possessed  of  the  goods   after  as- 
signment, and  was  so   possessed  without 
molestation,  &c.,  till  defendant  took  the 
said  goods,  &c.     Defendants  rejoined  that 
plaintiff  had  not  obtained  his  certificate. 
Demurrer  to  the  rejoinder.     Ashwst,  J., 
said  :  "I  take  the  general  rule  to  be  that 
a  bankrapt  has  a  right  against  all  persons 
but  the  assignees ;  here  a  lawful  possession 
in  him  is  admitted  and  that  is  suiScent  for 
wrongdoers."      In     Smith     r.    Gordon, 
above  cited.  Ware,  J.,  said  :  "  If  tlie  as- 
signee  elects   not  to   take,  the   property 
remains  in  the  bankrupt,  and  no  one  has 
a   right  to   dispute  his   possession.     His 
possessory   title  is  good  against  all   the 
world  but  his  assignee." 

(b)  Where  the  assignees  took  posses- 
sion, they  were  held  to  have  made  their 
election,  although  the  personal  eti'ccts  of 
the  bankrujjt  were  upon  the  premises,  and 
the  assignees  delivered  up  the  key  im- 
mediately after  the  effects  were  sold. 
Hanson  v.  Stevenson,  1  B.  &  Aid.  303,  so 
when  the  assignees  took  upon  themselves 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  bank- 
rupt's farm.  Thomas  v.  Remberton,  7 
Taunt.  206.     See  also,  Welch  v.  Myers, 
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4  Camp.  368.  So  also,  where  the  as- 
signees of  a  termor  who  had  become  bank- 
rupt put  up  the  lease  for  sale,  and  sold  it, 
agd  received  a  deposit  from  the  purchaser, 
it  was  held  that  tliey  had  made  their  elec- 
tion and  •were  liable  to  the  landlord  as  as- 
signees of  the  lease.  Hastings  i\  Wilson, 
Ilolt,  K  P.  C.  290,»and  see  the  cases  cited 
ante. 

(c)  In  Turner  v.  Richardson,  7  East, 
335,  which  may  be  called  the  leading  case 
on  this  subject,  the  facts  were  briefly  that 
the  assignees  of  a  bankrapt  advertised  the 
lease  of  certain  premises,  of  which  the 
bankrupt  was  lessee,  for  sale  by  auction 
(without  stating  themselves   to  be  own- 
ers or  possessed  thereof);  no  bidder  ap- 
peared ;    no   subsequent    possession    was 
taken  of  the  assignees.     After  solemn  ar- 
gument the  court  delivered   their    opin- 
ions seriatim,  and  Grove,  J.,  said  :  "  They 
were  to  consider  whether  it  were  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  creditors  that  they   should 
take  to  this  property  or  waive  it.     On  the 
one  hand,  if  they  entered  and  were  posses- 
sed they  became  liable  to  be  sued  upon 
the   bankrupt's   covenants    for  rent   and 
non-repair  which   might  amount  to  more 
than  the  value  of  the  lease ;  on  the  other 
hand  if  the  lease  were  valuable  and  they 
did  not  take  to  it,  the  creditors  would  have 
had  a  right  to  call  u])on  them  for  neglect 
of  their  duty.     In  order  therefore,  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  of_the  value,  they  advertised 
the  property  for  sale,  without  stating  how- 
ever, that  it  was    in  their    possession  ;  it 
was  no  more  than  making  an  experiment 
whether  the  property  were  of  any  and  wliat 
value,  ...  it  is  plain  from  the  evidence, 
that  finding  they  were  of  no  value  they 
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reject  in   part,  unless  what  seems  to  be  a  whole  is  in  fact  only 
several  wholes  put  together. 

If  an  assig-nee  takes  a  leasehold  estate,  he  thereby  becomes 
liable  for  the  rent  and  covenants  during  the  whole  term,  (d) 
But  he  may  transfer  the  lease,  and  his  transferree  takes  his  place 
and  his  burden.  And  it  has  been  held  that  if  an  assignee  find& 
an  estate  burdensome,  and  attempts  to  free  himself  by  transfer 
to  a  mere  beggar,  the  law  sustains  him  in  this ;  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  landlord  has  a  claim  against  the  assignee  only 
by  privity  of  estate  and  not  of  contract,  there  being  no  persona* 
confidence  between  them,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  as-signee  parts 
with  the  estate  this  claim  is  gone,  (e) 


nercr  tlid  enter  into  possession  ;  tTie  de- 
fendants were  not  assenting  to  the  assign- 
ment of  these  premises  to  them,"  and  a^l 
the  judges  were  agreed  in  this.  Wheeler  ?;. 
Bramah,  3  Campb.  340,  to  the  same  point. 
Mere  neglect  to  deliver  np  the  prem- 
ises M'ill  not  he  held  an  etection  to  take. 
Wheeler  v.  Bramah,  above  cited,  Canaan 
V.  Hartley,  14  Lond.  Jurist,  577,  or  pay- 
ing rent  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  dis- 
tress, id.  Releasing  an  under-tenant  even, 
will  not  be  deemed  an  election  to  accept. 
Hill  V.  Dobie,  8  Tamit.  325,  2  Moore, 
342.  See  also,  Lindsay  v.  Limbcrt,  12 
Moore,  209 ;  Gibson  v.  Courthorpe,  1 
Dow,  &  R.  205;  Page  v.  Goddea,  2 
Stark.  309 ;  Thomas  v.  Pcnvberton,  7 
Taunt.  206. 

{d)  This  doctrine  is  laid-  down  in  the 
CJises  already  cited.  Anscll  v.  Robson,  2 
Cr.  &  J.  GIO,  WHS  an  action  against  as- 
Bigncesof  a  bankrupt  for  rent ;  on  the  trial 
it  appeared  that  the  hanknipt  was  a  coach- 
maker,  and  at  the  time  of  tlie  Ixmkruptcy 
had.  numerous  coaches  let  on  hire,  unckr 
contract.  The  assignees  entered  ujion  the 
premises  to  keep  the  coaches  in  rejjair  in 

?ursuancc  of  the  banknjj)t's  contracts. 
n  August  tlic  hankrtipt's  effects  were 
sold,  and  tiie  key  of  the  premises  delivered 
to  the  bankrupt,  l)Ut  tiie  assignees  paid  the 
rent  u]>  to  Michaelmas  following.  It  was 
Rjught  in  this  action  to  rccoviir  rent  for 
the  fjuarter  ending  at  Christmas  fol- 
Iwving.  Lord  Li/wl/nirsl  said:  "If  as- 
signees go  on  the  premises  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  pos.session,  and  actually  take 
possession,  that  is  sulficient  to  I)in(l  them 
to  take  the  premises.  A  tenancy  fi-om 
year   to   year,   until    it   in  terminated,  is 
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the  same  as  a  lease.  Tlie  interest  of  tho 
bankrupt  vested  in  the  defendants  ;  and  it 
was  expressly  found  by  the  jury  that  they 
took  possession  and  occupied  with  a  view 
to  benefit  the  estate ;  a  finding  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  evidence. "^  And  a  rule 
to  set  aside  a  verdict  for  the  plaintifl'  was^ 
1-efu.sed.  If  the  assignees  accept  the  lease 
tlie  bankrii43t  is  absolutely  discharged  froni 
the  covenants,,  and  if  he  aften\'ards  be- 
comes assignee  of  his  assignees,  he  will  be 
under  no  greater  liability  than  any  other 
assignee.  Doe  v.  Smith,  5  Taunt.  795  • 
note  to  Auriol  v.  Mills,  1  Smith,  L.  C. 
455;  Boot  v.  Wilson,  8  East,,311,  If  on 
the  other  ha^id  the  assignees  decline  to 
accept,  they  cannot  maintain  an  action  or- 
the  coveviants  for  breach  thereof  by  the 
lessor.  Kearsey  v.  Carstairs,  2  B.  &  Ad- 
716;  Fairbiu-n  r.  Eastwood,  6  M.  &  W, 
679.  And  it  is  said  that  if  the  assignees- 
refuse  to  accept  the  lease  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  determination  of  the  term  ;  and 
if  the  bankrupt  lessee  might  according  to 
the  terms  of  th£  lease,  at  the  determination, 
of  the  term  take  the  off-going  croji  ou 
payment  of  the  rent,  the  assignees  may  do 
the  same.  Ex  parte  Maundrell,  2  Madd. 
315;  Ex  parte  Nixon,  iKose,  445;  and  so 
if  the  lessee  was  bound  to  leave  straw,. 
&.C.,  the  assignees  niu.st  also  do  so.  Ax 
parte  Wliittington,  Buck,  87.  fn  re 
Gough,  Buck,  85 ;  Broom  v.  Robinson, 
cit.  7  East,  330. 

{r)  Tlie  ease  of  Onslow  r.  Come,  2 
Madd.  3."i(),  deci(k>d  this  precise  point. 
Tlie  facts  were  in  substance  that  assignees 
of  a  bankrupt,  after  examination,  con- 
cluded to  accept  a  lease.  Subsequently,, 
finding  they  had  miscalculated  its  value- 
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If  the  lease  contains  covenants  that  the  lessee  shall  not 
assign,  and  that  if  he  does  the  lease  shall  be  forfeited,  it  is  held 
that  the  lease  nevertheless  passes  to  the  assignee,  and  that  he 
may  transfer  it.  But  it  is  also  held  that  the  landlord  may  look 
not  only  to  the  assignee,  while  he  holds  it,  or  to  his  transferree 
afterwards,  but  to  the  original  lessee  also;  on  the  ground  that 
the  bankruptcy  discharges  or  bars  only  the  debts  due  at  the 
time.  (/■)  The  English  cases  on  this  subject,  (and  we  have 
few  American  ones,)  are  not  quite  consistent,  nor  would  they  be 
altogether  applicable  here,  as  they  rest  in  part  on  technicalities 
of  the  common  law  which  v/ould  have  less  force  with  us.  And 
a  distinction  has  been  taken  there  on  this  point  between  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency,  (g-)  The  process  against  the  bankrupt 
is  in  invitum ;  but  the  insolvent  moves  himself,  and  seeks  to 
transfer  his  property.     This  is  therefore  a  voluntary  breach  of 


they  assigned  to  a  person  vdio  at  the  time 
of  the  assignment  vras  insolvent,  for  the 
purpose  of  exonerating  themselves  from 
payment  of  rent  and  peiformanee  of  cov- 
kcnantfi-  The  Vicc-'ChanccHor,  Sir  Thomas 
Plumer,  said  :  "  Why  is  the  assignee  lia- 
Me  to  the  hindlord "?  Because  of  the 
priviii/  of  estate.  The  original  lessee  is 
liable  in  respect  of  the  priritij  of  contract. 
The  liability  of  an  a6signe«  of  a  leaai  be- 
gins and  esids  with  his  character  as  as- 
signee. In  hirn  there  is  no  personal  con- 
fidenec  of  the  lessor.  Ever  since  tlie  case 
of  Pitcher  v.  Torrey,  it  has  been  held  t'lat 
i)y  an  assignment,  an  assignee  exonerates 
himself  from  all  claims  in  respect  of  i-ent 
«ven  tiiotgh  he  assigns  to  a  beggar.  .  .  . 
This  being  the  general  la^v  on  the  subject 
as  to  an  assignment,  how  does  the  case 
stand  upon  an  assignment  by  the  assign- 
ees of  a  bankrupt  ?  Such  assignees  are 
trustees  for  the  creditors  of  the  bankiupt. 
If  in  general  au  assignee  of  a  lease  is  not 
liable  to  rent  after  an  assignment,  I  see  no 
ground  wixatever  for  saying  assignees  of 
a  bankrupt's  estate  should  be  in  a  worse 
condition  than  other  assignees  of  a  lease." 
Valliant  v.  Dodemedc,  2  Atlc  .546; 
Pitcher  v.  Tovev,  Carth.  177,  S.  C.  I 
Salk.  81,4  Mod.  71,  and  2  Vent.  228; 
S.  C-  under  the  iiam/i  of  Tovey  i:.  Pitcher, 
3  Lev.  295,  1  Show.  340;  Lckcnx  v. 
Nasli,  Strange,  1221  ;  Chancellor  r.  Poole, 
Dougl.  704;  Odell  v.  Wake,  3  Campb. 
N.  IK  394.  In  Philpot  v.  Hoare,  2  Atk. 
219,  AmbL  S.  C.  480,  tliat  covenants  did 


Eot  bind  the  assignee  of  the  lessee 
who  had  become  bankrupt.  Here  the 
assignment  was  fraudulent.  Walker  v. 
Reeves,  Dougl.  461 ;  Buller,  N.  P.  159  ; 
Taylor  v.  Shum,  1  B.  &  P.  21  :  Wilkins 
V.  Fry,  2  Rose,  371.  The  case  of  Knight 
V.  Peachy,  1  Vent.  329,  S.  C.  T.  Raymond, 
303,  is  contra,  but  must  be  considered  as 
overruled  by  subsequent  cases. 

(/)  Tlmrsby  v.  Plant,  note  5,  1  Saund. 
240;  Barnard  v.  Godscall,  Cro.  Jac. 
309 ;  Brett  v.  Cumberland,  id.  521  ; 
Baehelour  K.  Gage,  Cre.  Car.  188;  Nor- 
ton r.  Acklane,  id.  579  ;  Joddcrell  f.  Cow- 
ell,  Cas.  temp.  Hardw.  343 ;  Mayor  v. 
Steward,  4  Burr.  2443  ;  Cantrel  r. Graham, 
Barnes'  Notes,  69.  Lord  Manafickl  in 
Wadham  v.  Marlowe,  1  H.  B1.437,  a  better 
report  in  8  East,  31 1 ,  n.  Auriol  i\  jMills,  4 
T.  R.  94 ;  Rowe  v..  Galliers,  2  id.  133  ;  Boot 
V.  Wilson,  8  East,  311 ;  Valliajit  v.  Dode- 
medc, 2  Atk.  546  ;  Doe  t\.  Carter,  8  T.  R. 
57,  where  several  additional  cases  bearing 
on  this  point  arc  collected-  Doe  v.  Bevan,  3 
Maule  &  S.  353 ;  Tuck  v.  Fvson,  6  Bing. 
321. 

(y)  See  the  English  statutes,  49  Geo. 
III.  c.  121,  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  HI ;  Dommett 
V.  Bedford,  3  Vcs.  149;  Wilkinson  v.  Wilk- 
inson, Coop.  261,  2  Vfils.  C.  C.  57  ;  Holy- 
land  V.  De  Mcndez,  3  Mcriv.  184;  Doc 
V.  Carter,  8  T.  R.  61,  S.  C.  id.  301; 
Corrie  v.  Onslow,  2  Madd.  341  ;  Shee 
V.  Hale,  13  Ves.  404,  and  see  Sturges 
V.  Crowuinshicld,  4  Wheat.  122  ;  Ogden 
V.  Saunders,  12  id.  213. 
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a  covenant  not  to  assign,  and  so  works  a  forfeiture.  The  proper 
\vay  is  to  insert  in  every  lease  the  proviso  suggested  by  Lord 
Ellcnborough,  —  that  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  by  the  lessee 
shall  determine  the  lease,  (h) 

Some  questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  rights  of  the  assignees 
to  or  over  commercial  paper  held  by  the  insolvent.  In  general, 
all»such  paper  passes  to  the  assignee,  and  carries  with  it  all  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  insolvent.  Nor  does  the  title  of  the 
assignee  depend  upon  the  negotiable  quality  of  the  paper ;  for 
the  very  reason  that  he  takes  it,  not  by  transfer  or  purchase,  but 
by  sequestration,  (i)  But  the  title  and  equities  of  third  parties 
often  depend  upon  the  negotiability  of  the  paper.     Frequently 


{k)  Doe  V.  Clarke,  8  East,  185;  Doe 
V.  Carter,  above  cited,  Avhere  all  the  prior 
cases  are  collected.  Cooper  v.  W_yatt,  5 
Madd.  489 ;  Rex  v.  Robinson,  Wightw. 
393  ;  Brandon  v.  Robinson,  18  Vcs.  434. 
These  cases  show  that  it  is  competent  for 
a  g;i-antor,  devisor,  or  lessor  to  attach  con- 
ditions to  the  effect  that  the  grant,  devise, 
or  lease,  shall  cease  on  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  beneticiary.  But  it  appears  that  he 
himself  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  as  by  bond,  for  the  subse- 
quent transfer  of  his  property  for  certain 
specified  uses  in  the  event  of  his  bank- 
niptcy.  Thus  a  contingent  settlement  by 
a  trader  of  his  o^\^l  property  upon  his 
wife,  to  take  ettect  in  case  he  should  be- 
come a  bankinipt,  would  be  a  limitation 
in  fraud  of  creditors  and  could  not  be  al- 
lowed ;  but  it  is  said,  that  if  the  wife  brings 
a  fortune  to  her  husband,  she  may  allow 
him  to  use  it  witli  the  proviso,  that  in  case 
of  Ids  bankruptcy  it  shall  return  to  her. 
ExjKtrtc,  Cooke,  8  Ves.  553  ;  Higinbotliam 
V.  Holme,  19  Ves.  92;  Ex  parte  Ilinton, 
14  id.  598;  Ex  parte  Young,  3  Madd. 
130.  In  the  matter  of  Murphv,  1  ScJi. 
&Lcf.  49;  Iligginson  I'.  Kellv,' 1  Bull  & 
B.  250;  In  the  matter  of  Meaghan,  1  Sch. 
&  Lcf.  180  ;  Ex  parte  Hodgson,  19  Ves. 
207  ;  Stavely  v.  Parsons,  stated  in  Mr. 
Sumner's  leanied  note  to  8  Vcs.  357. 

((')  Wallace  v.  Ilardacrc,  1  Campb. 
45  ;  Hall  r.  Barnard,  1  C.  &  P.  382.  In 
th(!  <'ase  of  Ex  parte  Smith,  I'uck's  C.  B. 
355,  no  (piestioii  was  made  that  bills  of 
e.xcliaiigc,  like  other  property  of  the  bank- 
ni|)t,  pM'-s  to  the  assignees.  Here  two 
(inns,  one  upon  tlic  cnntiiK'nt  of  lOurope, 
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and  the  other  in  London,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  dra\ving  upon,  and  transmitting 
bills  of  e^cchange  to  one  another  on  general 
account.  In  this  instance,  bills  had  been 
sent  by  the  continental  house  to  the  Lon- 
don firm  for  the  esjjecial  purpose  of  raising 
money  thereon  for  the  account  of  the  house 
abroad.  Before  this  had  been  done,  and 
while  the  bills  were  in  then*  possession,  the 
firm  in  London  failed,  and  their  assignees 
took  possession  of  tiiese  bills.  A  petition 
ha-\'{ng  been  filed  pnxj-ing  that  these  bills 
might  1x3  taken  from  the  assignee,  and  re- 
turned to  the  petitioners,  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  said  :  "  In  cases  of  this  natm-e,  the 
case  always  tnms  upon  the  fact,  whether 
the  bills  are  remitted  in  order  that  the 
party  to  whom  they  are  sent  may  recover 
the  amount,  as  the  agent  of  the  party  re- 
mitting, or  wliether  the  bills  are  so  sent, 
on  a  general  account  between  the  parties, 
that  the  jierson  receiving  them  has  a  right 
to  deal  \\itli  them  for  his  o\ni  use.  Cer- 
tainly, bankers  are  the  persons  who  arc 
employed  in  sneh  agencies ;  but  a  mer- 
chant, or  any  other  i>erson,  may  be  so  em- 
ployed  In  this  case,  the  admitted 

facts  exclude  all  doubts  as  to  the  actual 
nature  of  the  transaction.  Messrs.  Power 
&  Co.  are  desired  to  do  tlie  needful  with 
the  bills,  and  to  )ilace  the  amount  to  the 
credit  of  the  petitioners  when  in  cash.  In 
answer,  Messrs.  I'ower  &  Co.  say,  '  The 
needful  shall  be  done.'  They  vfcre  bound, 
therefore,  to  receive  the  amount  of  the 
bills,  as  the  agent  of  the  party  renntting, 
anil  were  not  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the 
bills  for  their  purposes."  So  they  did  not 
jiass  to  the  assignees. 
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these  come  into  conflict  with  those  of  the  assignee,  or  of  other 
parties;  and  in  such  cases  the  general  rule  would  seem  to  be, 
that  the  bankruptcy  overrides  the  commercial  law  or  rules  ;  and 
the  title  of  an  innocent  party  is  made  to  yield  to  that  of  the 
assignee,  where  it  would  be  available  against  any  others.  Hence, 
a  bankrupt's  transfer  by  his  bill  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  a 
drawee,  would  be  invalid  against  the  assignees  v/ho  take  these 
funds  by  the  bankruptcy,  (j)  But  if  the  bill  were  drawn  for 
more  than  thefvinds,  and  was  accepted,  the  holder  could  recover 
from  the  acceptor  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  bill  over  the 
funds  in  his  hands,  (k)  This  applies,  however,  only  when 
some  act  of  the  bankrupt  is  necessary  to  make  out  a  party's 
title  ;  for  if  he  can  rest  his  claim  on  his  own  equity,  it  would  be 
good.  Nor  can  ihe  assignees  take  paper  which  was  transferred 
by  indorsement  of  the  bankrupt  after  bankruptcy,  if  it  be  such 
that  they  could  not  make  it  available  for  the  funds  of  the  assign- 
ment Thus,  if  the  bankrupt  indorsed  over  accommodation 
paper,  which  he  might  indorse  but  could  not  sue,  the  assignees 


(./)  Willis  v..  Freeman,  12  East,  656. 
This  was  an  action  afiainst  the  defendants 
as  acceptors  of  a  bill  of  exchange  for 
1,400/.,  drawn  by  one  Anderson,  payal)le 
to  his  own  order,  and  indorsed  by  him  to 
the  plaintitf  for  valnc.  And  the  defence 
Tvas,  that  in  consequence  of  a  prior  act  of 
bankrnptcy  by  Anderson,  which  had  since 
been  followed  by  a  commission,  Ander- 
son's indorsement  transferred  no  right  to 
the  plaintiff.  (!)ther  facts  in  this  ease  will 
be  stated  in  the  notes  below.  Of  the  point 
here  considered,  Lord  Ellenhomncfh  said  : 
"  It  may  be  considered  as  clear,  that,  ex- 
cept in  cases  provided  for  by  particular 
statutes,  a  tradei-  who  has  committed  an 
act  of  bankruptc}-,  upon  v.  hieh  a  commis- 
sion aftenvards  issues,  can  make  no  trans- 
fer of  his  property'  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
assignees,  nor  do  any  act  to  interfere  mth 
their  rights ;  but  eveiy  such  attempted 
transfer  or  act  is  liable  to  be  vacated  by 
liis  assignees.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
it  does  not  affect  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  assignees,  the  act  of  a  man  who  has 
committed  an  act~  of  bankruptcy  lias  the 
same  effect  as  the  act  of  any  other  person. 
The  question,  therefore,  for  consideration 
Lere  is,  whetlier  Xliis  indorsement  by  An- 
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derson,  if  allowed  to  be  effectual,  could 
prejudice  his  assignees,  or  interfere  with 
their  rights,  because  so  far  forth  as  it 
would  do  so,  it  would  be  inoperative." 

(/.•)  Wilkins  v.  Casey,  7  T.  H.  711. 
The  case  of  Willis  v.  Freeman,  above 
cite«l,  also  is  an  authority  upon  this  point. 
In  that  case,  the  trader,  after  the  secret 
act  of  bankruptcy,  as  above  set  fortli, 
having  securities  in  his  banker's  hands  to 
a  certain  amount,  drew  on  theci  a  bill  for 
a  larger  amount  for  his  accommodation, 
paj'able  .to  his  order,  which,  after  acccjit- 
ance,  he  indorsed  to  die  plaintiff,  (who 
knew  of  his  ]iartial  insolvency,  but  not  of 
the  act  of  liankraptcy, )  the  commission 
having  been  subsequently  taken  out,  it 
was  held  that  the  plaintiff,  who  was  to 
make  title  through  the  bankrupt's  indorse- 
ment after  his  bankruptcy,  though  he  was 
entitled  to  sue  the  acccj)tors  upon  the  bill, 
could  only  recover  on  it  the  amount  of  the 
sum  accepted  for  the  accommodation  of'  the 
bankriijtt  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the 
bankrupt's  effects  in  the  hands  of  the  ac- 
ceptors at  tlie  time  of  the  bankruptcy. 
And  this  on  the  ground  that,  by  his  rc- 
coveiy,  the  amount  of  the  assignees  and 
creilitors  Avould  not  be  damnitied. 
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do  not  take  it.  (/)  So  if  bankers  or  others  held  commercial 
paper  only  for  the  owners,  if  they  are  insolvent  it  does  not  go 
to  their  assignees.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  the 
facts  on  which  this  question  turns ;  but  in  general,  the  rule  is 
this.  If  the  insolvent  held  the  paper  only  for  collection,  the 
assignee  does  not  take  it.  If  he  has  held  it  to  collect  and  hold 
in  any  trust,  or  for  any  especial  purpose,  and  had  placed  or  held 
the  proceeds  in  separate  or  special  deposit,  applicable  to  a 
special  purpose,  the  assignees  do  not  take  the  proceeds.  If  he 
had  advanced  money  on  the  paper,  the  assignees  take  his  claim 
for  reimbursement  and  his  lien.  If  he  had  discounted  the  paper, 
or  made  it  his  own  otherwise,  as  by  purchase,  then  the  assignee 
takes  it.  Generally,  (in)  if  the  insolvent  holds  such  paper,  even 
by  a  legal  title,  but  the  beneficial  interest  is  in  another,  the 
assignee  does  not  take  it.  (n) 

It  has  been  held,  on  strong  grounds,  and  apparently  in  con- 
formity with  established  principles,  that  an  assignee  takes  the 
benefit  of  a  promise  made  to  the  insolvent,  which  could  be 
available  only  on  the  happening  of  a  contingency,  as  a  success- 
ful termination  of  a  suit,  which  did  not  happen  until  after  the 
insolvency,  (o) 

Where  an  assignee  sues  for  damages,  the  measure  to  him  is 


(I)  Arden  v.  Watkins,  3  East,  317. 
It  seems  that  the  same  princi])les  will 
govern  the  case  of  aeeonimodation  paper, 
when  ])roof  of  it  is  attempted  iiiiaiiist  a 
bankrupt's  .estate,  as  would  appl}- if  suit 
had  Iteen  l)rought  upon  it  against  tlie  liank- 
rupt ;  and  the  same  reasons  hold  wlien  the 
banknijjt  has  given  accommodation  notes 
or  accejitiinees.  It  is  clear  on  tlie  authori- 
ties, th;(t  no  action  could  Iw  ninintaincd  in 
citlicr  of  the  above  cases.  Smitli  r.  Knox, 
3  Ks]).  40  ;  Fentum  r.  Pocock,  5  Taunt. 
192  ;  Tlionip.'ioii  v.  Shepherd,  12  Met.  311; 
lirowu  V.  Mott,  7  .Johns.  301  ;  (jrant  v. 
Klhcott,  7  Wend.  227  ;  Charles  v.  Mars- 
den,  1  'I'MUiit.  224;  Carnitbcrs  v.  West, 
11  Q.  H.  (A<i.  &  Kli.  N.  S.)  143  ;  llenwick 
V.  Williinns,  2  Maryl.  35(1;  Mnlson  r. 
JIawlcy,  I  JJIatch.  4(i!).  If  tlie  accommo- 
dation l)ill  is  in  th(!  handsof  a  tliird  party, 
wiio  took  it  Ixmujidc,  even  with  notice  of 
its  being  an  accounnodation  bill,  he  may 
prove  against  the  estate  of  either  party  to 

[G12] 


it,  and  recover  a  dividend  on  it  to  the 
amount  due  him.  Smith  v.  Knox,  above 
cited,  and  f)  Taunt.  192;  Ex  parte  Blox- 
ham,  6  Ves.  449,  GOO  ;  Ex  parte  Bloxham, 

5  Ves.  531  ;  Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Beresford, 

6  Dow,  238  ;  Ex  parte  King,  Cooke,  157  ; 
Ex  parte  Lee,  1  T.  Wms.  782.  See  Jones 
V.  Hil)bcrt,  2  Stark.  304. 

(m)  Kitchen  v.  Bartsch,  7  East,  53; 
Giles  r.  Perkins,  9  id.  12;  Tcunant  v. 
Straehan,  4  C.  &  P.  31. 

{)))  Auonymous,  in  the  notes,  1  Camph. 
492  ;  Bourne  v.  Cabot,  3  Met.  305  ;  Waller 
V.  l)rakeford,  1  Stark.  481  ;  Greening,  ex 
parte,  1 3  Ves.  206  ;  Ex  parte  Decy,  2 
Cox,  424  ;  Watkins  v.  Maulc,  2  Jae.  & 
W.  243 ;  Smitli  r.  Pickering,  Peake's  N. 
P.  C.  50;  Ex  parte  Hall,  1  Pose,  13;  Ex 
parte  Powton,  id.  15. 

(o)  Johnsnn,  C.  J.,  in  l?urton's  Adm'r 
r.  Lockert's  Exr's,  4  English,  (Ark.) 
411. 
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not  always  the  injury  to  the  estate,  for  he  rests  upon  a  strict 
legal  right,  (p) 

SECTION    IX. 

WHAT   INTERESTS   OR   PROPERTY    OP   THE   BANKRUPT   DO   NOT   PASS  TO 

THE   ASSIGNEE. 

As  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  insolvent  laws  to  give  to  the  cred- 
itors all  they  could  take  by  attachment  or  levy,  so  it  gives  them 
nothing  more.  In  all  the  States,  property  of  certain  kinds,  real 
and  personal^is  exempt  from  attachment,  and  generally,  at  least, 
the  same  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  insolvent  laws. 
Where  this  exemption  is  for  a  certain  amount  of  property,  the 
question  has  been  raised,  whether  this  relieves  merchandise  of 
that  value,  or  is  confined  to  household  goods,  or  other  similar 
things.  This  must  be  a  question  of  construction  of  a  statute. 
But  on  general  principles,  we  should  not  extend  the  exemption 
to  merchandise. 

It  has  been  said,  that  all  rights  of  action  pass  to  the  assignee  ; 
but  there  is  one  broad  exception  to  this.  No  rights  of  action 
for  mere  personal  injury  pass.  None,  for  example,  for  assault 
and  battery,  and  none  for  slander,  (q)      And  it  has  been  held 


{p)  Hill  V.  Smith,  12  M.  &  W.  618; 
Tluirpe  V.  Thorpe,  3  B.  &  Ad.  580;  Col- 
son  V.  Wflsh,  1  Esp.  379.  Sec  iilso  Porter 
V.  Vorley,  9  Bing.  93,  S.  C.  2  M.  & 
Scott,  141. 

(q)  Rogers  v.  Spenee,  13  M.  &W.  571. 
This  was  an  action  of  trespass  for  l)reak- 
ing  and  entering  the  dwelling-house  and 
garden  of  the  plaintitf,  and  making  a  great 
noise  and  disturhance  therein,  damaging 
the  doors,  &c.,  of  the  house,  and  the  trees, 
&e.,  of  the  gai'den,  and  seizing  certain 
goods  of  plaintiff,  and  exjjosing  them 
to  sale  on  the  iiremises  without  his  leave  ; 
whereby  the  jilaintiff  and  his  family  were 
greatly  disturbed  and  annoyed  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  dwelling-house 
and  garden,  and -the  plaintiff  was  pre- 
vented from  carrying  on  his  lawful  busi- 
ness. The  defendant  pleaded  in  bar,  that 
the  plaintiff  became  bankrupt  after  the 
action  brought,  and  that  an  assignee  had 
been  appointed,  who  accepted,  &c,,  and 


tha't  thereby,  under  the  statute,  the  cause 
of  action  became  vested  in  the  assignee. 
Demurrer  to  the  plea,  and  iudument  for 
the  plaintiff'.  See  11  M.'&^W.  191. 
Held,  on  error  brought,  that  the  plea  was 
bad.  Lord  Denman  said,  ably  delining 
the  doctrine  on  this  subject  :  "As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law  is  manifestly  to  benefit  cred- 
itors, by  making  all  the  pecuniary  means 
and  property  of  the  bankrupt  a\aihiblc  to 
their  j^ayment,  it  has,  in  furtherance  of 
this  object,  been  construed  largely,  so  as 
to  pass  not  only  what  in  strictness  may  be 
called  the  pro])erty  and  debts  of  the  bank- 
rupt, but  also  those  rights  of  action  to 
■which  he  was  entitled,  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  in  specie  real  or  i)crsonal  ju'op- 
erty,  or  damages  in  respect  of  that  v.liieh 
has  been  unlawfully  damnified  in  value, 
withheld,  or  taken  from  him;  but  causes 
of  action  not  falling  within  this  description, 
but  arising  out  of  a  wrong  personal  to  the 
bankrupt,  for  which  he  would  be  entitled 
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that  the  assignee  took  no  right  of  action  for  breach  of  contract 
to  emjjloy  the  insolvent  in  a  certain  way  for  certain  wages  ; 
but  this  has  been  overruled,  (r)     It  may  sometimes  be  difficult 


to  remedy  whether  his  property  were  di- 
minished or  impaired,  or  not,  are  clearly 
not  within  the  letter,  and  have  never  been 
held  to  be  within  the  spirit,  of  the  enact- 
ment, even  in  cases  where  injuries  of  this 
kind  may  have  been  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  loss  of  property ;  and  to  this 
class  we  think  the  action  of  trespass  quare 
clausiuaf regit,  and  that  of  trespass  to  the 
goods  of  the  bankrupt,  must  he  considered 
to  belong.  These  rights  of  action  are 
given  in  respect  of  the  immediate  and 
present  violation  of  the  possession  of  the 
bankrupt,  independently  of  his  rights  of 
property ;  they  are  an  extension  of  tliat 
protection  which  the  law  throws  around 
the  person,  and  substantial  damages  may 
be  reco\'ered  in  respect  of  such  rights, 
though  no  loss  or  diminution  in  value  of 
property  may  have  occurred  ;  and  even 
when  such  an  incident  has  accompanied  or 
followed  a  wrong  of  this  description,  the 
primary  personal  injury  to  tlie  bankrupt 
being  the  principal  and  essential  cause  of 
action,  still  remains  in  him,  and  does  not 
vest  in  the  assignee,  either  as  his  pro])erty, 
or  his  debts."  S.  C.  on  Appeal,  12  CI. 
&  Finclly,  700.  In  Howard  r.  Crowther, 
8  M.  &  \V.  601,  whicli  was  case  for  the 
seduction  of  the  .sister  and  servant  of  plain- 
tiff, Lord  AbiiKjir,  C.  B.,  said  :  "  Has  it 
ever  been  contended  tliat  the  assignees  of 
a  bankrujit  can  recover  for  his  wife's  adul- 
tery, or  for  an  assault  ?  How  can  they 
rejjresent  his  wounded  feelings  ?  Nothing- 
is  more  rlear  tban  that  a  right  of  action 
for  an  injury  to  the  proijcrty  of  the  bank- 
rupt will  i)ass  to  his  assignees ;  but  it  is 
Otiicrvvise  as  to  an  injury  to  his  personal 
comfort.  Assignees  of  a  bankrupt  are  not 
to  make  a  jjrofit  of  a  man's  wounded  feel- 
ings." yl/f/tr.so/(,  B.,  said;  "  The  service, 
for  the  loss  of  which  this  action  is  brought, 
is  of  more,  value  to  one  jitraon  tluui  uiiot/itr, 
and  the  loss  of  it  is,  thercfurc,  only  a  per- 
sonal injury."  Bird  r.  lli'ni))stead,  .3  ])ay, 
272;  Stanly  v.  Ihiliuist,  2  Koot,  52; 
Nichols  t'.  Bellows,  22  V't.  581.  As  early 
as  tlic  case  of  Benson  v.  Flower,  Sir  W. 
Jones,  215,  it  was  held  that  no  action  for 
slander  passed  to  the  assignee.  CMnrk  r. 
Calvert,  8  Taunt.  742,  S.  C.  3  Moore, 
96  ;  Siiocnniker  v.  Keeley,  1  Yeates,  245, 
S.  C.  2  J)a!l.  21.'? ;  Smith  v.  Millcs,  1  T. 
K.  475;  iJran<l<)n  r.  Tate,  2  J  I.  Bl.  308. 
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The  distinction  seems  to  rest  upon  the 
solution  of  the  rpiestions.  Have  the  as- 
signees lost  any  thing  {  What  arc  they 
eiuitled  to  ?  The  bankrupt's  property. 
If,  tlien,  that  property  has  been  converted 
or  injured,  they  may  bring  an  action ; 
but  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  property 
in  the  personal  feelings,  cTr  even  reputation 
of  the  banki-u]jt.  In  Wright  y.  Fairfield, 
2  B.  «&  Ad.  727,  the  right  of  assignees  to 
sue  on  contracts  and  )vr  injuries  affectinf/ 
the  bankrupt's  property  was  declared.  Han- 
cock V.  Coffyn,  8  Bing*.  358,  S.  C.  1  M. 
&  Scott,  521';  Bennett  u.  AUcott,  2  T.R. 
16G;  Porter  r.  Vorley,  9  Bing.  93,  S.  C. 
2  JNloor.  &  S.  141 ;  Brewer  i-.  Dew,  11  M. 
&  W.  625 ;  Chippendale  r.  Tomlinson,  1 
Cooke,  106  ;  Clarkson  v.  Parker,  7  Dowl. 
87;  Splidt  v.  Bowles,  10  East,  279; 
Kymer  v.  Larkin,  2  Moo.  &  Payne,  183  ; 
Pouch  r.  Great  Western  Kailwav  Co.,  1 
Q.B.  (Ad.  &  Ell.  N.  S.)  51.  So'itis  held 
that  a  covenant  to  renew  a  lease  in  favor 
of  one  who  subsequently  becomes  bank- 
rupt, will  not  be  enforced  in  erpiity  in  favor 
of  his  assignees.  Drake  v.  The  Mayor  of 
Exon,  1  Ch.  Ca.  71,  S.  C.  2  Freem, 
183  ;  Moyses  v.  Little,  2  Vern.  194, 1  Eq. 
Ca.  Abr.  53,  ]d.  1  ;  Brooke  v.  Hewitt,  3 
Ves.  253;  WiUingham  r.  Jovce,  id.  1G8; 
Buckland  v.  Hall,"8  id.  92  ;  Vandenanker 
V.  Desbrough,  2  Vern.  96.  So  with  an 
agreement  for  a  lease  for  the  personal  ac- 
onimodution  of  the  bankru])t.  Flood  y, 
Finlay,  2  Ball  &  B.  9. 

(r)  Beckham  v.  Drake,  8  M.  &  W.  846, 
9  id.  79.  Judgment  reversed  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chaml>er,  11  id.  315.  The  facts 
brictly  were,  that  A  aaa'ced,  in  writing, 
with  B  and  C,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
D,  as  partners  in  trade,  to  serve  them,  B 
and  C,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  for  seven 
vcars,  a.s  tlieir  foreman,  and  not  to  engage 
in  trade  on  his  own  account  during  that 
])eriod  without  their  consent ;  and  B  and 
C  agreed  to  ])ay  him  wages  after  tlie  rate 
of  3/.  3.'>-.  per  week  so  long  as  he  should 
serve  them  faitiifuliy.  The  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer held,  iiy  J'arle,  B.,  that,  a,s  the 
contract  related  to  the  eniidoymcnt  of  the 
])crs()nal  skill  and  \i\\n>v  of  tlie  bankrupt, 
and  the  damages  for  the  breach  of  it  being 
coin])Ounded  partly  of  the  jjcrsonal  incon- 
venience to  himself,  aiul  partly  of  the  con- 
sequential loss  to  his  personal  estate,  the 
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to  draw  the  line  between  the  rights  of  this  kind  which  the 
assignees  tai^e,  and  those  which  they  cannot;  but  the  general 
rule  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  right  to  damages  passes  from 
the  insolvent  to  his  assignees  only  where  the  right  springs  from 
damage  actually  done  to  property,  or  distinctly  connected  with 
pro]>erty.  (.9)  And  even  here  it  is  obvious  that  cases  might 
occur  which  would  not  come  under  this  rule.  Thus,  the  insol- 
vent's claim  against  a  man  who  beat  his  horse  and  injured  him, 
or  who  had  poisoned  his  cattle,  would  not,  on  general  princi- 
ples, pass  to  the  assignee.  All  rights  of  this  kind  which  do  not 
pass  to  the  assignee,  must,  under  the  general  rule,  remain  with 
the  insolvent ;  and  we  should  say,  therefore,  that  if  he  had,  be- 
fore bankruptcy,  commenced  an  action  for  assault  and  battery,  or 
any  other  action,  the  right  of  which  did  not  pass,  and  he  became 
bankrupt  pending  the  suit,  he  could  continue  to  carry  on  the 
suit  for  his  own  benefit  But  if  the  claim  had  been  reduced  to 
a  judgment  before  the  insolvency,  there  would  be  strong  reason 
for  saying  that  this  judgment  passed  to  the  assignees,  because 
it  was  now  merely  a  settled  and  vested  claim  for  money.  If 
this  judgment  had  been  satisfied,  the  money  in  his  hands  would, 
of  course,  go  with  the  rest  of  his  assets. 

The  choses  in  action  of  the  wife  pass  to  the  assignee,  as  we 

rightof  action  did  not  pass  to  his  assignees,  a  consequential  damage  to  the  personal 

On    error,    brought    to    the    Excliequcr  estate  follows  from  tlie  injuiy  to  the  per- 

Chamber,  it  was  Iichl,  Denman,  C.  J.,  de-  son,  that  may  be  so  dependent  upon  and 

livcring  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  inseparable  from  tiic  personal  injury  which 

right  of  action  for  the  dismissal  of  A  with-  is  the  primary  cause  of  action,  that  no 

out  reasonable  cause,  passed  to  his  assign-  right  to  maintain  a  separate  action,  in  re- 

ecs  in  bankruptcy,  as  being  part  of  his  spcct  of  sucli  consequential  damage,  will 

personal  estate,  whereof  a  profit  might  be  pass  to  tlie  assignees  of  a  bankrupt.     In 

made.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  allthosecases,  the  primary  cause  of  action, 

of  opinion  was  not  so  much  upon  the  prin-  if  of  a  nature  properly  speaking  personal, 

ciple  as  upon  the  application  of  the  prin-  and  the  right  to  maintain   it  "would   die 

ciple  to  tlie  facts  before  tlie  court.     Lord  witli  the  bankrupt.     In  the  present  case, 

Denman  said  :  "It  was  further  argued  that  akhough  the  contract  was  for  the  personal 

as  this  contract  rehitcd  to  tlie  person  of  skill  and  labor  of  the  bankrupt,  the  breach 

the  banknqjt,  the  right  of  action  will  not  of  that  contract  does  not  appear  to  cause 

pass.     There  is  no  doubt  that  a  right  of  him  any  other  injury  than  the  diminution 

action  for  an  injury  to  the  body  or  feelings  of  his  personal  estate.     In  the  cases  rejhrtd 

of  a  trader,  arising  from  a  tort  independent  to,  the  injurj/  (if  any)  to  the  personal  estate, 

of  contract,  does  not  pass  to  his  assignees,  is  a  consequence  of  an  injury  to  the  person; 

ex.  gr.  for  an  assault  and  battery,  or  for  in  this  case,  the  injury  to  the  person,  [if  any,) 

slander,  or  for  the  seduc'tion  of  a  child  or  is  a  consequence  of  the  injury  to  the  personal 

sen-ant,  and  the  same  maj-  be  said  of  some  estate." 

personal  injuries  arising  out  of  breaches  of        (s)  See  the  language  of  Lord  Denman 

contracts,  such  as  contracts  to  cure  or  to  in  Drake  v.  Beckham,  11  M.  &  Vi.  313, 

marrv ;  and  if,  iu  the  case  last  suj^posed,  above  quoted. 
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have  seen  ;  but  he  acquires  no  interest  in  any  property,  real  or 
personal,  which  is  secured  to  her  separate  use  by  the  interven- 
tion of  trustees ;  or  without  trustees,  by  operation  of  law  or  in 
conformity  with  law.  For  here  the  husband  could  not  inter- 
fere, nor  give  his  creditors  or  his  assignees  a  right  to  interfere,  (t) 
The  United  States  bankrupt  law  exempted  wearing  ap- 
parel ;(w)  but  it  was  held  that  articles  of  jewelry  were  not 
exempt  under  this  clause,  (v)  But  it  was  held  in  the  District 
Court  in  New  York  that  such  articles,  if  they  belonged  to  the 
wife  before  marriage,  or  were  given  to  her  after  marriage,  and 
were  not  unsuitable  in  their  value  to  her  condition,  might  be  re- 
tained by  her.  (lu)  Our  State  statutes  frequently  contain  a  sim- 
ilar clause  of  exemption,  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  be 
similarly  construed.  In  Massachusetts,  Judge  Story  put  all 
these  things  on  the  footing  of  a  trust,  and  withheld  them  from 
the  assignee  only  where  the  husband  could  be  regarded  as  the 
trustee  of  the  wife.     On  this  ground,  he  ordered  a  watch  given 


(t)  Bennet  v.  Davis,  2  P.  Wins.  316  ; 
Robinson  v.  Taylor,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  589  ; 
Haselington  v.  Gill,  3  T.  E.  620,  note ; 
Jarman  v.  Woolloton,  id.  618;  Tullett 
V.  Armstrong,  4  Myl.  &  Cr.  377  ;  Ken- 
sington V.  Dollond,  2  Myl.  &  K.  184; 
Ex  parte  Killick,  3  M.  D.  &  De  Gex, 
480;  Caimt  v.  Ward,  7  Bing.  608;  Ex  parte 
Coysegamc,  1  Atk.  192,  S.  C.  Cooke, 
B.  L.  269  ;  lloberts  v.  Spiecr,  5  Madd. 
491  ;  Ex  parte  iteilby,  1  Glv.  &  J.  167  ; 
Came?-.  Brice,  7  M.  &  W.  "183  ;  Malio- 
ney  v.  Porter,  3  Gush.  417.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  Snow  and  wife,  5  Law  Rep.  369, 
Shaw  V.  Mitchell,  iv.  453 ;  Vandenanker 
V.  Desborough,  2  Vern.  96 ;  Jacobsou  i'. 
Williams,  1  P.  Wms.  382;  Bosvil  v. 
Braniler,  id.  458  ;  Tyn-ell  v.  Hope,  2 
Atk.  558  ;  2  Koper,  on  Ileal  Prop. 
159.  But  it  seems  that  if  the  wife  buy 
goods,  as  wearing  a])])arel,  with  the  in- 
come of  money  settled  to  her  se])aratc 
use,  those  g(K)ds  alter  ))urciiase  arc  tlie 
projicrty  of  the  husiiaiid,  and  in  ease  of 
his  bankruptcy  will  pass  to  his  assignees, 
unless  exem|)ted  Ity  statute.  Came  i\ 
lirice,  above  cited.  So,  money  d('])Osited 
in  a  bank  by  a  married  woman  who  lives 
Ke})aratc  from  her  husband,  and  is  not 
8U])]ii)rt<(l  by  him,  is  the  property  of  the 
husband,  though  de|iosit('(l  in  her  name, 
and  so  may  be  reached  liy  tiie  creditors  of 

[64G] 


the  luisband,  and  consequently  will  pass 
to  the  assignees.  Ames  i-.  Chew,  5  jlet. 
320.  Where  there  was  a  devise  to  the 
separate  use  of  the  wife,  and  no  trustees 
appointed,  the  court  said  they  w^ould 
make  the  husband  a  trustee  for  her,  and 
ordered  the  assignees  to  convey  to  a  IVIas- 
ter  for  her  separate  use.  Bennet  v.  Da- 
vis, 2  P.  Wms.  316. 

(/()  The  substance  of  the  provision  of 
exeminion  which  would  seem  to  be  in 
most  respects  adopted  in  the  various  in- 
solvent laws,  includes  the  necessary  house- 
liold  and  kitchen  furniture  of  the  bank- 
ni])t,  and  such  other  articles  and  neces- 
saries as  the  assignee  might  designate  and 
set  apart,  having  reference  in  the  amount 
to  the  family,  condition,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  bankrupt,  but  altogether 
not  to  exceed  in  value,  in  any  ease,  the 
sum  of  three  hundr'ed  dollars  ;  and  also 
the  wearing  apparel  of  the  bankrupt,  and 
that  (jf  his  wife  and  children. 

(v)  In  the  matter  of  Kasson,  4  Law 
Hep.  489.  In  the  matter  of  Grant,  5  id. 
U,  S.  C.  2  Sto.  312. 

(w)  In  the  matter  of  Kasson,  4  Law 
Bep.  489.  The  abstract  of  this  case  is 
sul)stantially  the  i)ro)K)sitiou  of  the  text. 
We  have  licen  unable  to  obtain  the  opin- 
ion of  Judge  Belts  in  the  case. 
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to  her  by  her  husband  after  marriage,  to  be  surrendered  to  his 
assignees ;  but  permitted  her  to  retain  a  mourning  ring  given 
her  by  her  friend.  So  it  was  held  that  watches  given  to  chil- 
dren by  a  friend  did  not  pass  to  the  assignee  of  the  father ;  nor 
would  they  if  they  were  given  by  the  father  himself  in  good 
faith,  and  were  suitable  in  kind  and  value  to  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  children.  But  if  they  were  more  than  this,  it 
would  be  or  at  least  operate  as  a  fraud  upon  the  creditors,  to 
take  them  from  the  estate,  [x) 


SECTION    X. 


OF   THE   QUESTION   OF   TIME. 


This  may  be  important  in  the  law  of  bankruptcy  in  either  of 
two  ways.  One  refers  to  the  moment  when  the. bankrupt  loses 
his  power  over  his  effects,  or  in  fact,  loses  his  property  in  them, 
because  they  have  passed  to  his  assig'nees.     Of  course,  after 


(x)  In  the  matter  of  Grant,  2  Sto.  312  ; 
5  Law  Rep.  11.  This  was  a  petition  in 
bankrnptey.  The  facts  stated  in  the  pe- 
tition, so  far  as  material  to  the  pi-esent  dis- 
cussion, were,  that  the  wife  of  the  peti- 
tioner was  possessed  of  a  watch  of  about 
the  vahic  of  fifty  dollars,  pix'sented  to  her 
by  the  petitioner  about  ten  years  before 
tiie  filing  of  the  petition ;  that  she  had 
likewise  several  mourning  rings  and  pins, 
and  a  few  other  articles  of  jewehy  of  the 
value  of  about  twenty-five  dollars,  some  of 
which  had  been  given  her  by  friends,  and 
others  by  the  petitioner  some  years  pre- 
vious, ancj  one  mourning  ring  of  the  value 
of  about  five  dollars,  given  her  b}'  the 
petitioner  nearly  two  years  l)efore  riling 
the  petition.  The  petition  further  stated 
that  his  two  sons,  of  the  respective  ages 
of  seventeen  and  twenty  years,  had  each  a 
gold  watch  of  the  value  of  about  fifty  dol- 
lars, which  had  been  purchased  about 
two  years  before  with  money  given  by  a 
friend,  and  with  about  twenty-eight  dol- 
lars given  to  each  by  the  ];)etitioner,  out 
of  his  private  cash.  After  fStori/,  J.  had 
recited  the  principal  facts,  he  said  :  "  The 
watch  of  the  wife  and  any  jewelry  given 
to  her  by  tliird  persons  betbre  the  mar- 
riage, or  by  her  husband  either  before  or 


since  the  marriage,  pass  to  the  assignee 
as  part  of  the  property  of  tlie  bankrupt,  to 
which  his  creditors  are  entitled.  I3ut  jewel- 
ry given  by  third  persons  to  the  wife  since 
her  marriage,  as  personal  ornaments,  and 
mourning  rings  given  to  her  by  third  per- 
sons since  the  marriage,  as  personal  me- 
morials, belong  to  the  wife  for  her  sole  and 
separate  use  in  equity,  and  do  not  pass  to 
the  assignee  under  the  bankruptcy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditoi's.  That  the  watclies 
of  the  sons,  under  the  circumstances 
stated  in  the  petition,  belong  to  them  as 
their  property.  But  nevertheless,  if  the 
petitioner  was  insolvent  when  he  apjjlicd 
a  i)art  of  his  own  money  to  jnirchase  the 
same  for  his  sons,  he  had  no  right  so  to 
do  against  the  claims  of  the  creditors  ; 
and  that  in  equity,  therefore,  if  the  peti- 
tioner was  so  insolvent,  the  sons  must  ac- 
count to  the  assignee  for  the  amount  of 
the  money  of  the  petitioner  so  paid  to- 
Avards  the  purchase  of  the  watches.  But 
if  the  petitioner  was  not  then  insolvent, 
and  the  donation  on  his  part  was  made 
bo»d  ^fide,  and  the  donation  was  suitable 
to  his  rank  in  life,  condition,  and  estates, 
then  it  was  good,  and  not  within  the  reacli 
of  the  creditors,  or  in  fraud  of  their  rights 
under  the  bankruptcy." 
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this  moment  a  transfer  by  the  bankrupt  is  wholly  void  ;  and  it 
is  therefore  important  to  determine  what  is  this  point  of  time. 

In  England  the  lien  of  the  assignees  was  held  to  have  at- 
tached on  the  commission  of  the  first  act  of  bankruptcy  by  the 
bankrupt;  and  there  are  strong  cases  showing  that  any  act  of 
his  or  of  his"  agent  afterwards  was  void,  (y)  But  though  the 
rule  itself  seems  to  be  well  settled  there,  some  doubt  exists  as 
to  its  ground.  But  this  was  confined  to  cases  of  bankruptcy, 
where  the  proceeding  is  in  invitum.  Whether  the  reason  of 
the  rule  would  require  that  in  cases  of  insolvency  this  point  of 
time  should  occur  at  the  filing  of  the  petition  of  the  insolvent, 
or  at  the  first  publication  of  the  insolvency,  is  not  certain.  For 
the  first  conclusion  it  may  be  said,  that  his  petition  is  an  act  of 
surrender  by  the  insolvent  of  all  his  property,  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  law.  For  the  other,  that  the  first  construction  might 
operate  as  a  fraud  upon  the  public,  that  is,  upon  those  who 
dealt  with  the  ■insolvent  after  his  petition,  in  good  faith,  and  in 
ignorance  of  it.  And  certainly  some  of  the  English  cases  have 
this  aspect,  [z]     But  if  the  moment  when  the  insolvent  loses 


(y)  Kynaston  v.  Crouch,  14  M.  &  W. 
266.  In  this  case,  one  Blake,  a  trader, 
had  committed  a  secret  act  of  bankruptcy, 
by  leaving-his  house;  but  before  he  left, 
desired  iiis  foreman,  the  defendant,  who 
had  l)ecn  accustomed  to  manage  his  busi- 
ness for  him,  to  cany  it  on  in  his  absence. 
The  defendant  did  so,  and  received  for 
jjoods  sold,  and  for  debts  previously  due 
tlie  l)ankrupt,  the  sum  of  153/.  13s.  ;  but 
of  this  amount,  he  made  bonujide  sundry 
])ayineiirs,  some  to  creditors  of"  the  bank- 
rupt and  some  for  wages  due  himself. 
The  moneys  were  received  and  the  ])ay- 
mcnts  nuide  without  any  notice  of  the  act 
of  bankruptcy.  The  assignees  brought 
this  action  to  recover  the  153/.  &.C.,  as 
UKnicy  had  and  received,  to  their  use. 
I'lea,  never  indebted,  and  set-off  of  the 
Jjaymcnls  made.  J/M,  tliat  tlie  assignees 
were,  entitled  to  recover  all  the  money  re- 
ceived by  him  after  the  act  of  bankruptcy, 
and  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  set  otf  the 
J)!iyments  he  had  made,  though  under  a 
special  ]tlen,  he  might  iiave  protected  him- 
heif,  so  far  as  the  payments  made  without 
notice  of  the  act  of  l)anl<ruptcy  were  con- 
cerned. I'carson  v.  (iraluim,  (i  Ad.  .&  1011. 
8'J'J,  S.  C.  2   Aev.  &  r.  030  ;   Vernon  v. 

[048] 


Sankey,  2  T.  E.  113  ;  Turquand  v.  Van- 
derplank,  10  M.  &  W.  180;  Stephens  r. 
Elwall,  4  M.  &  S.  259;  Thomason  v. 
Frere,  10  East,  418  ;  Drayton  v.  Dale,  2 
B.  &  C.  293.  But  when  a  trader,  in  per- 
son, employed  an  auctioneer  to  sell  goods, 
who  sent  him  the  proceeds  by  the  hands 
of  the  defendant,  the  trader  having  be- 
come bankrupt,  by  lying  two  months  in 
prison,  it  was  held,  that  his  assignees 
could  not  recover  from  the  defendant,  who 
was  a  mere  bearer,  the  money  he  had  so 
received  and  paid  over.  Coles  v.  Wight, 
4  Taunt.  198;  Coles  v.  Eobins,3  Camp. 
183;  Tope  v.  Hockin,  7  B.  &  C.  101  ; 
Shaw  V.  Batley,  4  B.  &  Ad.  801.  And 
where  oitc  had  bought  goods,  hond_/ide, 
of  a  trader  who  had  previously  committed 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  paid  for  them, 
without  knowledge  of  the  haiikru])tcy,  it 
was  held  that  the  assignees  of  the  seller 
coi»ld  not  maintain  trover  for  the  goods, 
tlie  i)ayment  having  been  ])rotected  by 
Stat.  1,'jac.  l,c.  15,  §  14  ;  Cash  r.  Young, 
2  B.  &  C.  413  ;  Bouch  v.  The  Great  ^^\'st- 
cru  Railway  Co.,  1  Q.  B.  (Ad.  &  Kll.  N. 
,S.)  51  ;  Tri|)i>  v.  Armitage,  4  M.  &  W.  087. 
{z)  Kymiston  v.  Crouch,  14  JM.  &  W. 
200,  above  stated.     Bee  llurst  v.  Cweu- 
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his  power  over  his  property,  is  the  same  with  that  at  which  the 
public  is  notified  of  the  fact,  this  objection  ceases  to  apply. 
And  this  last  is  the  view  prevailing  in  this  country,  (n)  The 
time,  however,  is  usually  settled  by  statutory  provision,  leaving 
little  question  of  law.  It  has  been  held  that  where  land  was 
seized  on  execution  before  the  publication,  and  the  levy  com- 
pleted afterwards,  the  creditor  took  the  land  and  not  the  as- 
signee, because  the  levy,  by  relation  of  law,  referred  back  to 
the  time  of  the  seizure  on  execution,  (b) 

But  the  question  of  time  has  also  another  importance.  Our 
national  bankrupt  law  contained,  and  many,  if  not  all  of  our 
statutes  of  insolvency  contain  a  provision  as  to  the  length  of 
time  before  insolvency,  which  must  intervene  to  make  certain 
transfers  by  the  insolvent,  made  in  contemplation  of  insolvency. 


nap,  3  Stark.  306  ;  Saunderson  v.  Gregfo:, 
3  id.  72;  Cash  v.  Young,  2  B.  &  C.  413. 
See  also,  Copland  v.  Stein,  8  T.  R.  199. 

(a)  For  such  a  provision  will  he  found 
incorporated  in  most  of  our  insolvent 
laws.  The  language  of  S/uiw,  C.  J.,  in 
Clarke  v.  Minot,  4  Mete.  346,  upon  tiiis 
point,  may  be  quoted  :  "  This  question 
depends  upon  the  provisions  of  the  insol- 
vent law,  detennining  the  time  at  which 
the  assignment  shall  take  eifect,  so  as  to 
divest  the  property  of  the  insolvent  in  his 
real  and  personal  estate  and  choses  in 
action,  and  vest  the  same  in  his  assignees. 
This  clearly  is  not  the  time  of  the  act  of 
assignment,  for  that  is  always  some  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  it 
relates  back  to  an  anterior  period.  One 
other  consideration  must  be  obvious  — 
which  is,  that  the  judge,  by  such  assign- 
ment, merely  executed  a  power  devolved 
by  law  upon  him  ;  he  conveys  no  interest 
of  his  own  ;  the  property  which  passes  by 
it  is  transferred  by  force  of  the  statute, 
and  therefore  the  legal  effect  of  such  trans- 
fer depends  little  upon  the  terms  of  the 
assignment,  either  as  to  the  property 
transferred,  or  the  time  at  which  it  shall 
take  effect.  But  the  legal  efl'ect  and 
operation  of  the  assignment,  in  these  re- 
spects, must  depend  upon  the  provisions 
of  the  assignment.  It  is  purely  a  statute 
title,  under  which  an  assignee  claims 
either  the  goods  or  choses  in  action  of  the 
insolvent ;  and  to  the  statute  we  must  look 
for  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  title." 
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And  so  it  was  held,  that  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts statute;  the  transfer  took  place  at 
the  time  of  ]>ublication.  Prentiss,  J.,  in 
Downer  v.  Brackett,  5  Law  Rep.  392 
The  case  of  Kittridge  r.  McLaughlin,  33 
Me.  327,  seems  contra,  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  a 
portion  of  the  head  note,  on  this  point, 
was  not  expressly  or  directly  maintained 
by  the  court,  and  that  so  far  as  the  time 
of  the  transfer,  as  between  that  of  the 
petition,  or  the  pulilication,  tiie  point  did 
not  come  up  in  the  case. 

(b)  Cushing  V.  Arnold,  9  Met.  23. 
Dewey,  J.,  said  :  "  The  second  objection 
to  the  levy  of  the  execution  is,  that  it  had 
not  taken  effect  so  as  to  divest  the  prop- 
erty of  the  debtor,  before  the  institution 
of  the  proceedings  in  insolvency,  and 
therefore  the  estate  passed  to  tlie  assignee. 
The  extent  of  the  right  of  the  assignee 
under  the  deed  of  assignment,  and  to 
what  period  of  time  it  attaches,  are  ques- 
tions now  very  well  settled.  Such  deed 
transfers  all  the  property  of  the  insolvent 
as  held  at  the  time  of  the  fii-st  publication 
by  the  messenger.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
levy  was  commenced  before  the  petition 
for  proceedings  in  insolvencj'  was  filed, 
but  it  is  said  that  it  was  not  completed 
till  after  publication.  But  as  well  by- 
statute,  as  by  the  decisions  of  this  court, 
the  levy  of  an  execution  is  to  take  effect 
from  the  time  of  the  seizure  on  execution." 
Heywood  v.  Hildreth,  9  Mass.  393; 
Waterhouse  v.  AVaite,  11  id.  210. 
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void,  (c)  This  differs  in  tlie  different  statutes.  In  the  bankrupt 
law  it  was  two  months  before  the  decree  of  bankruptcy.  If 
before  this  time  a  party  deal  with  the  bankrupt  in  good  faith, 
he  is  unaffected  by  any  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  And 
it  was  held  in  England,  where  the  time  expired  on  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  that  in  computing  this  time,  the  day  on  which  the 
transaction  took  place,  or  the  day  on  which  the  petition  was 
filed,  must  be  excluded,  (d)  And  the  very  hours  when  the 
events  take  place  are  to  be  regarded,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
as  fractions  of  days  are  considered  by  the  court.  This  last  rule 
was  adopted  by  Story,  J.,  but  denied  in  Vermont,  (e) 

It  may  be  added,  that  if  fraud  of  any  kind  is  attempted  by 


(f)  Tlie  clause  of  the  late  National 
Bankrupt  Law  was  :  "  Pi-ovided  tliat  all 
dealings  and  transactions  by  and  with  any 
bankrupt  bond  Jide  made  and  entered 
into  more  than  two  months  before  the 
petition  filed  against  him  shall  not  be  in- 
Talidated  or  attected  by  this  act."  A  simi- 
lar provision  will  be  found  incorporated 
into  the  English  statute,  12  .&  13  Vict. 
c.  106. 

[d)  Cowie  I'.  Harris,  1  Moody  &  Mal- 
kin,  141.  In  this  case  the  commission  in 
bankruptcy  was  issued  on  the  14th  of 
May,  1825.  Goods  of  the  bankrupt  had 
been  dcjjosited  with  a  pawnbroker,  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1825.  The  attorney-gen- 
eral, for  the  plaintiffs,  did  not  contend  that 
they  were  deposited  witliin  the  two  months, 
and  Lord  Tenterdm,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  With 
respect  to  the  goods  deposited  on  the  14th, 
the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  will  depend  upon 
the  validity  of  the  transaction  as  between 
the  bankrupt  and  the  creditor  ;  for  both 
days  cannot  l)e  reckoned  inchisively  so 
a.s  to  make  March  the  14th  not  more 
than  two  calendar  montlis  before  May  the 
14th,  the  date  of  tlie  commission."  S.  P. 
ex  ptirte  Farquhar,  1  Mont.  &  McA.  7. 

(e)  Tliomas,  assignee  of  Houlbrookc  r. 
Dcsanges,  2  15.  &  Aid.  58G.  In  this  case, 
the  facts  were,  that  liie  bankrupt  was  sur- 
rendered in  discliarge  of  his  liail  on  June 
l8t,  1818,  between  six  and  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  on  the  same  day,  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon a  writ  of  Jieri  fiirids  was  delivered 
to  the  defendants,  who,  by  tlicir  ollicer, 
entered  into  tlie  baiiki'iipt's  jireniisi's,  aiul 
seized  tlie  goods.  The  bankrupt  lay  in 
prison  more  than  two  montiis  afterwards. 
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The   plaintiffs   insisted   that   tlie   act    of 
banki-uptcy   having   been   committed   on 
the  same  day  that  the  goods  were  taken 
in  execution,  the  plaintiffs  must  in  law  be 
considered  as  having  the  property  of  the 
goods  A'ested  in  them  during  the  whole  of 
that  day,  because  there  can  be  no  fraction 
of  a  day.     Abbott,  C.  J.,  thought  that  the 
court  might  notice  the  fraction  of  a  day  in 
this  case,  and  nonsuited  the  plaintiffs,  and 
a  rule  to  set  aside  the  nonsuit  was  refused. 
In  the  matter  of  Eichardson,  2  Story,  571, 
Story,  J.,   said:  "I  am  aware  that  it  is 
often  laid  down  that  in  law  there  is  no 
fraction  of  a  day.     But  this   doctrine  is 
true  only  sub  viodo  and  in  a  limited  sense, 
wiiere  it  will  promote  the  right  and  justice 
of  the  case.     It  is  a  mere  legal  fiction, 
and  therefore  like  all  other  legal  fictions, 
is   never  allowed  to  operate  against  the 
right  and  justice  of  the  case."     S.  P.  Sad- 
ler r.  Leigh,  4  Campb.  197  ;  ^.r^w/'te  Far- 
quhar,   1    Mont.    &   McA.  7  ;   Ex  parte 
D'Obree,  8  Ves.  82  ;  Wydown's  Case,  14 
id.  87.     We  are  aware  of  no  cases  where 
the  technical  rule  of  the  law,  that  no  frac- 
tion of  a  day  can   be  allowed,  has  been 
adhered   to  in   bankruptcy,   save   In  the 
matter  of  David  Howes,  6  Law  Reporter, 
297  ;  and  In  the  matter  of  AVelman,  7  id. 
25,  where  the   doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
first    citse    is    maiiUaincd    and    defended. 
The  authorities  are  reviewed  in  the  o])in- 
ion  of  the  court  at  some  length,  and  the 
views  of  the  judge,  though   savoring  of 
te(;hnicality,   are    al)ly    sustained.      The 
doctrine  of  the  majority  of  the  cases  seems 
to  be   a  wholesome  one,  and   wliich  may 
well  lie  maintained  on  tiio  reasoning  of 
Mr.  Justice  Story. 
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the  bankrupt  at  any  time,  the  transaction  is  void  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  iiini ;  and  also  so  far  as  relates  to  any  parties  dealing 
with  him,  with  a  knowledge  that  the  transaction  is  fraudulent 
on  his  part.  (/) 

SECTION    XI. 

WIIAT   DEBTS    ARE    PROVABLE    AGAINST    THE    ESTATE. 


In  general,  it  may  be  said,  all  debts  and  claims  whatever,  (g-) 
They  may  be  due  and  payable  at  the  time,  or  not  payable  until 
later,  (h)      They  may  be  payable  only   on  contingency,  if  the 


(/)  See  the  cases  cited  in  sect.  8,  n.  (jo) 
to  the  point  that  the  assii^nees  may  sue 
for  and  recover  any  goods  fraudulently 
conveyed  by  the  bankrupt. 

(_(/)  Archbold  on  Bankruptcy,  Deacon 
on  Bankruptcy,  Eden  on  the  Bankrupt 
Law,  tit.  Proof  of  Debts.  In  Downer  i\ 
Brackett,  5  Law  Rep.  392,  Prentiss,  J., 
said :  "All  the  in-ojjerty  then  owned  by 
the  bankrupt  passes  to  and  vests  in  the 
assignee,  and  consequently  all  debts  exist- 
ing before  and  at  the  date  of  the  decree 
are  provable  under  the  bankruptcy,  and  all 
debts  up  to  that  time  ])assed  by  the  bank- 
rupt's certificate  of  discharge."  Spald- 
ing V.  Dixon,  21  Vt.  45;  14  Law  Ee- 
porter,  88 ;  Han-ington  v.  McNaughton, 
20  Vt.  293.  The  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule  occur  in  the  next  section  of  this 
work.  And  in  a  recent  case  in  New  York 
it  was  said  that  the  question,  what  debts 
are  provable,  is  one  of  mixed  law  and 
fact ;  but  the  question,  whether  the  debts 
due  at  the  time  of  the  bankniptcy  are  dis- 
charged, is  one  purely  of  law,  and  for  the 
decision  of  the  court,  on  ])roduction  and 
examination  of  the  papers  before  the 
court  of  insolvency,  and  the  certificate. 
Dresser  v.  Brooks,  3  Barb.  429. 

(/()  Parslowe  v.  Dearlove,  4  East,  438. 
This  was  an  action  of  asstmipsit  by  a 
schoolmaster,  for  the  education,  &c.,  of 
defendant's  children.  Defendant  pleaded 
non-assumpsit  and  his  bankruptcy,  and 
certificate.  At  the  trial  it  appeared  that 
the  school  money  had  been  payable  half 
yearl}'  ;  that  the  half  year  for  which  the 
plaintiif  now  sought  to  recover,  ended  ou 
the  26th  of  June  last,  when  the  holidays 
commenced ;  but  that  the  defendant  had 
taken  his  children  home  for  the  holidays, 


on  the  18th  of  June,  and  became  a  bank- 
rupt on  the  20th.  The  question  was, 
whether  this  was  a  debt  provable  under 
the  commission.  On  this  a  verdict  was 
taken  for  the  plaintiff;  a  rule  to  set  aside 
the  verdict  was  refused.  Lord  Elhnbo- 
rough  said  :  "  The  question  tlien  is, whether 
this  can  be  considered  as  a  debt  due  at  the 
time  of  the  bankruptcy :  in  other  words, 
whether,  under  a  contract  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  half  yearly,  the  money  can  be 
said  to  be  due  before  the  end  of  the  half 
year "?  This  is  nothing  like  a  dehitum 
in  pra'se»t.i.  It  would  depend  upon  the 
due  performance  of  the  engagement  on 
the  part  of  the  schoolmaster.  It  was  a 
subsisting  contract  at  the  time  of  the 
bankruptcy ;  the  children  were  not  taken 
away  from  the  school,  but  went  home  for 
the  holidays."  It  was  admitted  on  the 
argument,  and  by  the  court,  that  had  the 
debt  been  fully  due,  though  not  payable, 
it  could  have  been  proved,  and  would 
have  been  barred  by  the  certificate.  In 
England,  before  the  statute  49  Geo.  III., 
c.  121,  if  a  creditor  had  no  security  for 
his  debt  in  icritinij,  and  it  was  not  payable 
till  after  his  debtor  became  bankrupt,  as 
in  the  case  for  instance  of  goods  sold  to  the 
bankrupt  on  a  certain  credit,  the  creditor 
was  not  allowed  to  prove  his  debt  under 
the  commission.  Ex  paiie  East  India  Co. 
2  P.  Wms.  395 ;  Hoskins  r.  Duperoy,  9 
East,  498.  By  that  section,  all  debts 
contracted  before  the  act  of  bankruptcy, 
though  not  due  till  afterwards,  can  be 
proved,  whether  there  is  written  security 
or  not,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  5/.  per 
cent,  interest.  The  same  provision,  with 
little  modification,  has  been  adopted  in  the 
later  English  statutes,  and  in  most  of  the 
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contingency  be  rational  and  real,  or  if  the  unfiertainty  be  not 
excessive,  (i)      Thus  a  surety,  or  an  indorser  for  the  insolvent, 


recent  insolvent  laws.  See  further,  Utter- 
son  V.  Vernon,  4  T.  R.  570 ;  Ex  pm-te 
Miuet,  14  Ves.  189;  Hammond  v.  Toul- 
min,  7  T.  R.  612;  Ex  pm-te  Grome,  1 
Atk.  115;  Ex  parte  Mare,  8  Ves.  335; 
Ex  parte  King,  id.  334 ;  Ex  parte  Win- 
chester, 1  Atk.  116;  Ex  parte  Dowman, 
2  G.  &  J.  241  ;  Ex  parte  Elgar,  id.  1  ; 
Clayton  v.  Gosling,  5  B.  &  C.  360.  And 
in  such  case  the  amount  to  be  proved  is  the 
full  amount  of  the  debt  itself  without  the 
deduction  of  interest.  That  rebate  will  be 
made  when  the  dividend  is  computed.  Ex 
parte  Hill,  2  Deac.  249  ;  Cothay  r.MuiTay, 
1  Campb.  335 ;  Ex  parte  Elgar,  above 
cited ;  Ex  parte  Dowman,  id. 

(i)  Provisions  relating  to  the  proof  of 
contingent  claims  occur  in  the  English 
statute  of  Bankruptcy,  12  &  13  Vict.  c. 
106,  in  the  late  National  Bankrupt  Act, 
and  in  most  of  the  statutes  of  the  States, 
in  insolvency.  The  distinction  on  this 
subject  is  well  settled  between  subsisting 
debts,  which  are  payable  on  a  contingency, 
and  contingent  liabilities  whicli  may  never 
become  debts  ;  and  it  is  held  that  the  for- 
mer only  can  be  proved  under  a  commis- 
sion in  bankruptcv.  In  Ex  parte  Mar- 
shall, 3  Dea.  &  Ch.  120,  Erskine,  C.  J., 
said  :  "  In  my  judgment,  in  Ex  parte 
Myers,  (cited  below,)  I  liavc  not  suffi- 
ciently marked  the  distinction  between 
contingent  liabilities  which  may  never  be- 
come debts,  and  contingent  debts  that 
may  never  become  payable.  Upon  the 
fullest  consideration  of  all  the  reported 
decisions,  I  am  satisfied  that  claims  under 
the  first  class,  u])on  whicli  no  dei)t  has 
arisen  until  after  tiie  bankruptcy,  cannot 
be  pnjved  under  the  5Gth  section  ;  but 
that  all  claims  falling  within  the  latter 
•class,  that  are  either  capable  of  valuation 
before  the  contingency  happens,  or  have 
become  |)ayal)]e  liy  the  happening  of  the 
contingency  after  tiie  bindvrtiittcy  and  !)e- 
fore  proof  is  tendered,  may  be  admitted." 
The  case  of  Ex  jiartc  Thoinpson,  2  Dea. 
&  Ch.  120,  S.  C,  I  Mont.  &  Bii.  219,  is 
an  cxaiiii)le  of  the  first  class.  Here  there 
was  no  flclit  due  from  any  one  till  after 
the  l)aiikniptcv.  A'.c /«r//c' M v(ts,  2  Dea. 
&  Ch.  251,  1  Mont.  &  Uli.  229,  is  an  ex- 
ainph;  of  the  hist  class.  In  this  case,  a 
debt  had  been  clearly  contracte(l  with  tlie 
holders  of  tlic  hills  before  th(!  iiaiikru|itcy, 
for  as|)ecific  sum,  which  the  bankrupt  hail 
engaged  to  p;iy,  uidess  he  slioidd  Ik^  re- 
Iciwed  from  his  obligation  l)y  the  drawer 
[  G.02  ] 


taking  up  the  bills.  In  Ex  parte  Tindal, 
1  Dea.  &  Ch.  291,  a  bankrupt  had  cov- 
enanted by  marriage  settlement  that  his 
heirs,  &c.,  should,  after  his  decease,  pay 
4,000/.  to  trustees  upon  trust,  to  pay  the 
interest  to  his  intended  wife  for  her  life ; 
and  after  her  death,  then  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal sum  to  the  children  of  the  marriage  ; 
and  if  no  children,  to  the  wife,  if  she  sur- 
vived her  husband  ;  but  if  not,  then  to  the 
executors  of  the  husband.  Proof  of  this 
in  bankruptcy  was  rejected  by  the  com- 
missioners as  no  debt,  but  a  contingent 
liability,  which  might  become  one.  Sir 
Launcelot  ShadweU,  reversed  the  decision. 
1  Mont.  &  M.  415.  Lord  Lyndhurst  re- 
versed his  decision,  on  appeal.  Id.  422. 
Lord  Brougham,  assisted  by  Tindal,  C.  J., 
and  Littledale,  J.,  reversed  his  decision,  on 
a  rehearing  ;  and  held  that  this  covenant 
constituted  a  debt,  contracted  by  the  bank- 
rupt, payable  on  a  contiiu/enci/,  and  capa- 
ble of  valuation,  and  therefore  jjrovable. 
Utterson  v.  Vernon,  4  T.  R.  570.  The 
following  cases  set  forth  the  same  distinc- 
tion, and  what  delits  are  provable  under 
the  head  of  contingent  claims.  Abbott  v. 
Hicks,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  578;  Hinton  v. 
Acraman,  2  C.  B.  (M.  G.  &  S.)  367  ;  Ex 
parte  Ilamson,  3  M.  D.  &  D.  350  ;  Ex  parte 
Marshall,  2  Dea.  &  Chit.  589,  S.  C.  1  M. 
&  B.  242  ;  Ex  parte  Tindal,  1  Moore  & 
Scott,  607,  S.  C.  Mont.  375,  462,  8  Bing. 
402  ;  Atwood  v.  Partridge,  12  Moore,  431, 
S.  C.  4  Bing.  209  ;  Boorman  v.  Nash,  9  B. 
&  C.  145  ;  Green  v.  Bicknell,  8  Ad.  &  Ell. 
701  ;  Ex  parte  Lancaster  Canal  Co.,  Mont. 
27;  Ex  parte  Fairlie,  id.  17;  Ex  parte 
Myers,  Mont.  &  B.  229,  S.  C.  2  Dea.  & 
Ch.  251  ;  Abbott  r.  Hicks,  7  Scott,  715  ; 
Hope  V.  Booth,  1  B.  &  Ad.  A^S;  Ex  parte 
Simpson,  1  M.  &  Ayr.  541,  S.  C.  2  Dea. 
&  Ch.  792;  Woodard  v.  Herbert,  24 
Maine,  358  ;  Hancock  v.  Entwisle,  3  T. 
R.  435.  So  when  the  debt  is  due,  but 
may  i)e  defeated  on  the  ]ia]ipening  of  any 
given  event,  it  may  still  be  jiroved,  liable 
to  a  withholding  of  the  dividend,  miless 
the  contingcncv  occur.  Staines  r.  Plank, 
8  T.  li.  389  ;  Yallop  r.  Ki)crs,  1  B.  &  Ad. 
698  ;  Filbev  v.  Lawford,  4  Scott,  N.  R. 
206  ;  Ex  parte  Eyre,  1  I'liil.  C.  C.  227  ; 
Lane  v.  Burgliart,'l  Q.  B.  (Ad.  &  Ell.  N. 
S.)  933,  1  (Jale  ^\):\.y.  311;  Lane  r.  Burg- 
hart,  4  Scott,  N.  li.  287,  S.  C.  3  M.  &  G. 
597  ;  Ex  parte  Littlcjohn,  3  M.  D.  &  D. 
182;  Ex  parte  Hope, "id.  720;  Taylor  v. 
Young,  3  B.  &  Aid.  521  ;  Ex  parte  Hoop- 
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on  a  debt  or  note  not  due,  will  undoubtedly  be  called  upon,  as 
the  insolvency  of  the  principal  is  the  very  circumstance  to  ren- 
der him  liable;  nor  would  a  surety  who  had  another  surety 
before  him,  or  a  second  or  third  indorser,  be  prevented  from 
guarding  against  the  contingency  of  his  liability,  by  proving 
his  claims,  (j)      All  rent  due  is  provable  ;  and  as  we  have  seen, 


cr,  3  Dea.  &  Cli.  655  ;  E.r  parte  Tiirpin, 
1  id.  120;  Lvilc  v.  Mynn,  1  Mvl.  &  K. 
683.  In  re  Willis,  19  L.  J.  Excli.  30 ;  In 
re  Foster,  19  L.  J.,  C.  P.  274.  See  I 
Cooke's  Bankrupt  Law,  190;  Owen  on 
Bankruptcy,  179  ;  Stat.  12  &  13  Vict.  c. 
106,  §§  77,  78;  Act  of  Congress,  1841, 
§  5  ;  Roosevelt  v.  Mark,  6  Johns.  Ch.  266. 
ij)  Van  Sandau  r.  Crosliie,  3  B.  &  Aid. 
13  ;  Young  v.  Taylor,  2  Moore,  326,  S. 
C.  8  Taunt.  315.  "it  is  said  in  1  Cooke's 
Bankrupt  Law,  210,  that  "the  surety  is 
held  to  liave  an  equitable  right  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  the  original  creditor,  and  re- 
ceive dividends  upon  his  proof."  Ex  parte 
Fiudon,  Cooke,  170;  E.c  parte  Brown, 
id.,  (cited  in  Owen  on  Bankruptcy,  180)  ; 
Toussaint  r.  Martinnant,  2  T.  R.  100; 
Martin  v.  Brcckncll,  2  M.  &  Selwyn,  39. 
It  seems  that  in  England,  prior  to  the 
Statute  of  49  Geo.  3,  c.  121,  §  8,  the 
surety  had  no  power  to  come  in  and  jirove 
his  claim  against  the  estate  of  his  bank- 
rupt principal,  unless  he  had  himself  been 
called  on  to  pay  the  debt  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy. See  Cooke's  Bankrupt  Law, 
above  cited,  and  pass/m  ;  Eden  on  Bank- 
ruptcy, 158, 177,  and  the  cases  cited  above, 
of  an  earlier  date  than  1808.  But  the 
provision  then  enacted  has  been  contin- 
ued, with  more  or  less  of  modification,  to 
the  present  day,  and  may  be  considered 
part  of  the  common  law  of  bankru]3tcy  in 
this  countiy.  Ex  parte  Young,  in  the 
matter  of  Slaney,  2  Rose's  Cases,  40  ; 
Aflalo  V.  Fourdriiiier,  6  Bing.  306  ;  Wood 
V.  Uodgson,  2  Maule  &  S.  195.  Bayley, 
J.,  in  delivering  his  opinion  said,  with 
reference  to  this  point :  "  The  intention 
of  the  legislature  at  the  same  time  that 
they  relieved  the  bankrupt  was,  to  confer 
a  benefit  also  on  the  surety  or  person  who 
was  liable  for  the  debt  of  the  bankrupt. 
The  principal  creditor  might  have  proved 
under  the  commission,  or  might  liave  re- 
sorted to  the  surety  without  proving  under 
the  commission ;  therefore,  before  the  act 
he  might  have  compelled  the  surety  to 
pay  the  whole  amount  without  the  surety's 
having  any  benefit  under  the  commission. 
This  clause,  therefore,  was   intended   to 
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remove  that  inconvenience  and  to  give  to 
the  surety  the  power  of  obtaining  a  divi- 
dend in  respect  of  his  debt."  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
construction  of  the  similar  section  of  the 
late  National  Bankrupt  Law,  unhesitat- 
ingly adopted  the  same  view.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice McLean,  delivering  the  opinion "  of 
the  court,  said  :  "  Wells,  as  surety,  was 
within  this  section,  and  might  have 
proved  his  demand  against  the  bank- 
rupt. He  had  not  paid  the  last  note,  but 
he  was  liable  to  pay  it  as  surety,  and  that 
gave  him  a  right  to  prove  the  claim  under 
the  fifth  section.  And  the  fourth  section 
declares,  that  from  all  such  demands  the 
b.ankrupt  shall  be  discharged.  This  is 
the  whole  case.  It  seems  to  be  clear  of 
doubt.  The  judgment  of  the  State  court 
is  reversed."  Mace  v.  Wells,  7  How.  272. 
The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Vermont  in  this  case  will  be  found.  Wells 
V.  Mace,  17  Vt.  (2  W^ishb.)  503.  The 
view  of  the  later  English  cases,  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will 
be  found  adopted  in  Morse  v.  Hovey,  1 
Sandf.  Ch.  187;  Butcher  v.  Forman,  6 
Hill,  583;  Crafts  v.  Mott,  4  Comstock, 
603,  decided  as  late  as  1851  ;  Dunn  v. 
Sparks,  1  Carter,  (Ind.)  397;  and  recog- 
nized in  Holbrook  v.  Foss,  27  Maine,  441; 
Pike  V.  McDonald,  32  id.  418  ;  Leighton 
V.  Atkins,  35  id.  118.  These  were  cases 
where  the  foundation  of  the  plaintiff's 
claims  was  payment  of  certain  judgments 
recovered  against  the  defendants  and  their 
sureties,  (of  which  number  were  the  plain- 
tiffs,) after  the  discharge  of  the  defendants, 
which  judgments,  therefore,  were  not 
provable  in  bankruptcy.  The  distinction 
taken  by  the  court,  admitting  the  author- 
ity of  Mace  v.  Wells,  &c.,  was,  as  laid 
down  by  Shepley,  J.,  in  one  of  the  cases, 
that  the  contract  upon  which  a  judgment 
at  law  has  been  recovered,  is  merged  in 
and  extinguished  by  the  judgment,  which 
constitutes  a  new  debt,  having  its  first  ex- 
istence at  the  time  of  its  recovery.  So 
that  where  a  judgment  had  been  recovered 
on  a  promissory  note,  (27  Me.  441,)  the 
note,   by  virtue   of  which   it  had    been 
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the  insolvency  does  not  necessarily  terminate  the  lease,  unless 
it  contain  a  provision  to  that  effect,  or  the  assignee  declines 
assuming  it.  (k) 

None  which  rest  upon  an  illegal  or  immoral  contract  or  con- 
sideration can  be  proved.  (/)      And  the  assignees  may  not  only 


recovered,  no  longer  continued  to  be  a  debt 
due  from  the  defendant  to  the  phiintitf. 
The  judgment  not  being  a  debt  due  from 
the  defendant  at  the  time  when  his  petition 
was  filed,  could  not  have  been  proved  in 
bankruptcy  against  him.  Comfort  v. 
Eisenbeis,  11  Penn.  State,  13.  See 
further  on  this  suliject,  Goddard  v.  Van- 
derheyden,  3  Wils.  262,  2  Black.  794  ; 
Young  V.  Hocklev,  3  Wils.  346  ;  Taylor 
V.Mills,  Cowp.  525;  Paul  v.  Jones,  1  T. 
R.  599;  Snaith  v.  Gale,  7  id.  364;  Prost 
V.  Carter,  1  Johns.  Cas.  73 ;  Buel  v.  Gor- 
don, 6  Johns.  126;  Lansing  v.  Prender- 
gast,  9  id.  127;  Mechanics' and  Farmers' 
Bank  v.  Capron,  15  id.  467  ;  Roosevelt  v. 
Mark,  6  Johns.  Ch.  266;  Selfridge  v. 
Gill,  4  Mass.  95  ;  Page  v.  Bussell,  2  M. 
&  S.  551  ;  Welsh  v.  Welsh,  4  id.  3.33  ; 
Haddon  v.  Chambers,  1  Yeates,  529 ; 
Deacon  on  Bankruptcy,  285,  et  seq. ;  Horn 
r.  Nason,  23  Me.  101 ;  Craggin  v.  Bailey, 
id.  104;  Parnham  r.  Gilman,  24  id.  250  ; 
Pollock  V.  Pratt,  2  AVash.  C.C.  490.  A  case 
of  great  instruction,  establishing  the  right 
of  the  surety  to  prove  his  contingent  claim 
is  Crafts  i;.'Motts,  5  Barb.  305;  Morse  v. 
Hovcv,  1  Sandf.  Ch.  187. 

(A:)"McDougal  v.  Baton,  8  Taunt.  584  ; 
Ex  parte  M'mex,  14  Ves.  189;  Russell  v. 
Doty,  4  Cow.  576  ;  Peters  v.  Newkirk, 
6  id!  103  ;  Hagard  r.  Raymond,  2  Johns. 
478;  Ex  parte  Dcscluirms,  1  Atk.  103; 
Lansing  v.  Prendergast,  9  Johns.  127, 
and  cases  cited.  In  Stinemets  v.  Ainslic, 
4  Dcnio,  573,  the  facts  were,  that  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1842,  the  plaintiff  demised 
to  the  defendant  certain  premises  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  the  term  of  one 
year  from  tlie  first  day  of  Mdy  then  next, 
rent  payable  cpiarterly.  Defendant  en- 
tered and  occujiied  the  entire  year,  end- 
ing May  1,  1843.  Under  the  agreement, 
plaintitf  cliiimed  to  recover  the  last  quar- 
ter's rent,  from  Pebruary  first  to  May  first, 
1843.  Defence,  baid^ruptcy.  Defend- 
ant's petition  was  filed  December  12, 
1842.  On  the  11th  of  March  following, 
he  was  declared  a  liankrupt ;  and  on  the 
7tli  of  August  thereafter,  he  was  dis- 
chargiMl.  The  court  held  that  the  dis- 
charge; was  not  a  I)ar,  and  there  was 
judgment    for   the   jdaintiff.      On    error 
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brought,  this  judgment  was  affirmed. 
Bronson,  C.  J.  :  '"  The  discharge  only 
goes  to  such  debts  as  the  defendant  owed 
at  the  time  of  presenting  his  petition,  and 
the  rent  which  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  re- 
cover accnied  subsequent  to  that  time. 
Although  the  agreement  to  pay  rent  was 
made  prior  to  the  bankruptcy,  it  is  settled 
that  the  discharge  does  not  bar  an  action 
on  the  agreement  for  rent  accruing  sub- 
sequent to  the  bankniptcy." 

(/)  Et  parte  Cottrell,  Cowp.  742. 
But  where  a  bond  was  given  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money  by  the  bankrupt, 
in  consideration  that  the  obligee  would 
maiTy  a  servant  of  the  bankrupt  and 
maintain  a  bastard  which  the  bankrupt 
had  by  her,  and  the  marriage  took  elfect, 
this  was  held  not  to  be  an  illegal  consid- 
eration, and  the  obligee  was  entitled  to 
prove  the  bond.  And  in  Ex  parte  Mum- 
ford,  15  Ves.  289,  where  promissory 
notes  were  given  for  liquidated  damages 
in  compromising  an  action  for  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  plaintiff's  daughter,  per  quod 
seii'itium  amisit,  the  notes  were  permitted 
to  be  proved  under  a  commission  against 
the  maker.  But  where  a  bond  is  given, 
strictly  turpi  causa  or  as  prannium  pudoris, 
(for  the  distinction  between  an  instrument 
of  this  character  and  those  above  alluded 
to,  see  Franco  v.  Bolton,  3  Ves.  368,  and 
cases  cited),  it  cannot  be  proved  if  the 
maker  become  bankrupt.  Gilliam  v. 
Locke,  9  Ves.  614  ;  Ex  parte  Ward,  be- 
fore Lord  Camden,  1768,  cited  in  15  Ves. 
290  ;  Turner  v.  Vaughan,  2  Wils.  340. 
So  where  the  debt  was  void  by  reason  of 
usury.  Lowe  r.  Waller,  Doug.  736  ;  Ex 
jxirle  Thompson,  1  Atk.  125;  Ex  parte 
Skip,  2  Ves.  Sr.  489  ;  Benfield  v.  Solo- 
mons, 9  id.  84  ;  Ex  parte  Banglay,  1  Rose, 
168.  But  it  has  been  said  that  where  it 
is  allowed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade,  for 
a  commission  to  1)0  taken  in  addition  to 
legal  interest,  this,  though  sounding  in 
usury,  will  yet  1)C  held  not  to  prevent  the 
proving  of  the  bond.  Ex  parte  Jones,  17 
Ves.  332  ;  Carstairs  v.  Stein,  4  M.  &  S. 
192;  Winch  i\  Fenn,  2  T.  R.  52,  note; 
Ex  p(rrle  lln\>n)U,  1  Madd.  112;  Deacon 
on  Bankruptcy,  302,  and  eases  cited. 
Sec  other  cases  of  illegal  contracts,  proof 
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make  any  defence  of  this  kind  which  the  insolvent  conld,  as 
usury,  but  those  which  he  could  not  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  not  rest  his  defence  on  his  own  fraud  ;  for  the  assignees 
defend  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  who  are  not  in  fault,  and 
the  insolvent  has  no  interest,  (in)  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
rule  that  debts  cannot  be  proved  which  spring  from  an  implied 
promise  only.  Nor  a  claim  for  merely  unliqaidated  damages  ; 
for  the  amount  should,  generally  at  least,  be  ascertainable  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  jury,  (n)  And  this  brings  us  again  to 
the  great  distinction  between  claims  for  tort,  and  those  founded 
on  contract.  As  a  general  rule,  as  has  been  said,  no  claims  for 
tort  are  ever  provable.  Certainly  not  those  for  bodily  injury, 
as  for  assault  and  battery;  nor  for  slander  or  libel.  But  as 
we   go  further  there   seems  to  be   some  uncertainty.     Thus,  a 


of  wliifh  was  refused.  Et  parte  Moggride, 
I  Cooke's  Bank.  L.  185;  Ex  parte  Dan- 
iels, 14  Ves.  191 ;  Ex  parte  Bell,  1  Maule 
&  S.  751  ;  Ex  parte  Dyster,  2  Rose,  256  ; 
Ex  partii  Schmaling,  Bucks,  C.  B.  93  ; 
Ex  parte  Boussmaker,  13  Ves.  71. 

(in)  This  sul)ject  is  considered  in  the 
cases  cited .  ante,  on  the  assignee's  right 
over  goods  fraudulently  conveyed,  sect.  8, 
n.  (jo),  and  on  the  rigiit  and  liability  of 
the  assignees  to  the  same  equity  as  the 
bankrupt  himself,  sect.  6,  n.  (e). 

(n)  Green  v.  Bucknell,  8  Ad.  &  Ell. 
701.  This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  on 
a  special  contract,  that  whereas  by  such 
contract  between  B.  and  G.,  G.  had 
agreed  to  sell  to  B.  all  the  oil  which 
should  arrive  by  a  certain  ship  which  B. 
was  to  receive,  within  fourteen  days  after 
the  landing  of  the  cargo,  and  pay  for  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  by  bills  or 
money  at  a  specified  price  per  tun,  with 
customary  allowance.  The  declaration 
set  forth  that  the  ship  arrived,  and  the 
cargo  was  landed,  and  G.  tendered  the  oil 
to  B.  at  tlie  end  of  the  fourteen  days  ;  that 
the  quantity  of  oil  after  allowances,  etc., 
was  a  certain  number  of  tuns  ;  that  at  the 
time  of  the  tender,  the  market  price  of  oil 
was  lower  than  the  contract  jirice  bj'  an 
amount  stated  ;  that  B.,  on  the  tender 
being  made,  refused  to  accept,  and  that 
the  difference  of  prices  was  within  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  parties.  On  this  state 
of  facts  it  was  held,  that  B.  having  be- 
come bankrupt  after  the  refusal,  G.  could 
not  prove  for  this  breach  of  contract,  under 
the  commission ;  for,  that  although  G.'s 


claim  would  be  measured  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  contract  and  tlie  market 
prices  at  the  time  when  B.  should  have 
fulfilled  Iiis  contract ;  yet  the  case  did  not 
show  tliat  the  data  on  which  the  calcula- 
tion must  proceed,  were  so  settled  as  to 
admit  of  no  dispute,  and  render  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury  unnecessary;  so  that 
G.'s  claim  was  not  a  debt  but  for  dam- 
ages, and  conld  not  be  proved.  Good- 
title  V.  North,  Doug.  584.  In  this  case, 
Lord  MansJiekJ  said  :  "  The  form  of  the 
action  is  decisive.  The  plaintiff  goes  for 
the  whole  damages  occasioned  by  the  tort, 
and  when  damages  are  uncertain,  they 
cannot  be  proved  under  a  commission  of 
bankruptcy."  This  was  an  action  for 
trespass  for  mesne  profits.  Parker  v. 
Norton,  6  T.  K.  695;  Parker  v.  Crole, 
5  Bing.  63,  S.  C.  2  Moore  &  P.  150, 
Shoemaker  v.  Keelv,  2  Dall.  213,  S. 
C.  1  Yeates,  245  ;  Williamson  v.  Dick- 
ens, 5  Ired.  (Law,)  259;  Comstock  v. 
Grout,  17  Vt.  512  ;  Overseers  of  St.  M^-- 
tin  V.  WaiTcn,  1  B.  &  Aid.  491  ;  Whit- 
marsh's  Bankrupt  Law,  p.  266 ;  Ham- 
mond V.  Toulmin,  7  T.  K.  612 ;  .John- 
son V.  Spiller,  Duller,  J.,  note  to  Alsop  v. 
Price,  1  Doug.  168  ;  Taylor  v.  Young,  3 
B.  &  Aid.  521  ;  Utterson  i-.  Vernon,  3  T. 
R.  539,  4  id.  570.  See  Booraian  r. 
Nash,  9  B.  &  C.  145  ;  Ex  parte  Day,  7 
Ves.  301;  Ex  parte  King,  8  id.  334; 
Forster  v.  Surtees,  12  East,  605  ;  De  Tastet 
V.  Sharpe,  3  Madd.  51  ;  Gulliver  c.  Drink- 
water,  2  T.  K.  261.  A  claim  for  dam- 
ages for  a  trespass  is  not  provable.  Kel- 
logg V.  Schuyler,  2  Den.  73. 
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claim  sounding  in  contract,  but  recoverable  only  as  damages ; 
as  that  of  one  who  had  contracted  to  buy  of  another  what  that 
other  failed  to  make  title  to,  and  by  that  failure  gave  the  pro- 
posed buyer  a  claim  for  damages,  which  claim  and  action  did 
not  pass  to  the  assignee,  (o)  But  while  a  vendee  has  generally 
no  provable  claim  on  his  right  of  action  for  non-delivery,  yet  if 
he  has  paid  the  price,  he  has,  it  is  said,  a  definite  claim  for  so 
much  money,  which  he  may  prove,  (p) 

The  claim  must  rest  on  a  valuable  consideration.  For  the 
assignee  may  defend  against  a  merely  good  consideration,  al- 
though the   insolvent  himself   might    not.  (q)      Of   course    the 


(o)  Of  such  a  character  was  the  case  of 
Hammond  v.  Toiilmiu,  7  Term  K.  612. 
A  ship  was  sold  by  A  to  B,  with  a  cove- 
nant that  he  had  a  good  title,  though  in 
fact  he  had  none.  Afterwards  B  became 
a  bankrupt,  and  A  sustained  damage  by 
paying  the  value  of  the  ship  to  the  true 
owner.  The  question  was  an  action  of 
covenant  having  been  brought  by  A  after 
B's  certificate  in  bankruptcy  had  been 
granted.  It  was  held  that  B's  certificate 
was  no  bar  to  the  action,  for  the  claim 
could  not  have  been  proved  in  banki-uptcy. 
Lord  Kcrijjon  said  :  "  There  are  cases 
without  number  to  show  that  a  certificate 
does  not  deliver  the  bankrupt  from  every 
contract  entered  into  before  his  bank- 
ruptcy. It  is  established  beyond  all 
doubt  that  if  he  take  a  lease  and  cove- 
nant to  ])ay  rent,  and  is  then  strip]X'd  of 
all  his  property  by  his  bankruptcy  so  that 
he  has  no  fund  to  wiiicli  he  can  resort,  yet 
he  is  liable  for  the  rent,  in  an  action  on 
his  covenant  made  before  the  bankruptcy. 
So  when  the  action  arises  ex  delicto  before 
tlie  bankruptcy,  the  plaintiflT  need  not  go 
befori;  tlie  conniiissioners  of  the  bankrupt 
^|di'feii(l:int)  to  receive  a  satisfaction,  but 
he  may  i)ring  his  action,  to  wliich  the  de- 
fendant's certificate  will  be  no  bar.  The 
legislature  only  meant  that  those  demands 
that  were  incurred  before  the  bankruptcy, 
and  which  were  liipiidated  debts,  should 
be,  proved  under  tlie  commission.  But 
here  was  no  debt  which  coubl  lit^  proved 
under  the  commission  ;  the  whole  rested 
in  damages,  and  tlie  ])laintifrs  have  a  right 
to  ajjpeal  to  a  jury  to  ascertain  what  is 
due  them  for  damage  for  tlie  bi-each  of 
tlilK  covenant." 

(]>)  Uttt'rson  V.  Vernon,  .'I  T.  11.  .5;}1)  ; 
Parker  v.  Norton,  6  id.  G!)5,  are  cases   of 
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this  class.  There  seems  no  inconsistency 
in  these  classes  of  cases.  The  same  prin- 
cij)le  governs  both.  If  the  claim  sounds 
merehj  in  damages  it  cannot  be  proved, 
for  damages,  strictly  speaking,  are  for  the 
jury  to  determine.  But  if,  though  nomi- 
nally sounding  in  damages,  as  is  the  alle- 
gation in  every  ordinary  action  of  assump- 
sit, the  claim  be  in  substance  for  a  distinct 
and  liquidated  sum,  it  may  be  proved  in 
bankruptcy.  Ashurst,  J.,  in  delivering  his 
opinion  in  Hammond  i'.  Toulmin,  said : 
"  I  have  always  understood  that  when  the 
plaintiff's  demand  rested  in  damages,  and 
could  not  be  ascertained  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury,  it  could  not  be  proved 
under  the  defendant's  commission ;  now 
liere  was  no  precise  sum  due  to  the  plain- 
tiffs at  the  time  of  the  defendant's  bank- 
rui)tcy."  Such  was  the  view  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  New  York  in  a  recent  case, 
where  it  was  held  that  a  claim  for  liqui- 
dated damages  for  the  breach  of  an  agree- 
ment might  be  proved  in  bankruptcy. 
Boyd  V.  Vanderkemp,  1  Barb.  Cii.  274. 
And  on  the  same  principle,  a  claim  against 
a  common  carrier  for  goods  lost.  Camp- 
bell V.  IVrkiiis,  4  Seld.  4.30.  As  to  the 
effect  of  a  judgment  recovered  for  a  tort 
I)rcviously  to  the  bankruptcy,  see  infra. 

(r/)  Gardiner  v.  Shannon,  2  Sell.  &  Lef. 
228.  Gardiner,  in  1799  entered  into  co- 
partncrsiii])  with  II.,  and  previous  to  the 
execution  of  the  ])artnership  articles,  exe- 
cuted lo  llic  defendant  a  bond  in  1,000/., 
conditioned  to  jiay  500/.  on  a  day  since 
pas.scd.  A  deed  of  the  same  date  was 
executed  between  (Jardiner  and  Shannon, 
reciting  the  marriage  of  Gardiner,  and 
that  Ik'  had  made  no  settlement  on  his 
wife  previous  to  tlvp  marriage  ;  also  recit- 
ing  tiie   bond,    and   that   Gardiner    was 
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assignee  may  defeat  any  claim  wliich  the  insolvent  himself 
might,  as  where  it  is  barred  by  a  statute  of  limitation  or  the 
statute  of  frauds,  or  the  like,  (r)  The  question  of  time  also 
comes  in  here.  For  no  debt  is  provable  against  the  funds,  that 
is,  against  the  creditors,  which  did  not  accrue  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy. The  reason  of  the  case  is  obviously  this.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  of  time  all  the  property  previously  coming  to  the 
insolvent,  and  all  the  debts  previously  due  to  him  pass  to  the 
assignee,  for  the  benefit  of  certain  creditors ;  and  these  must  be 
creditors  whose  claims  against  the  insolvent  accrued  to  them 
before  the  same  point  of  time.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  a  debtor 
to  the  insolvent  who  became  his  debtor  after  a  certain  moment, 
must  pay  to  him,  and  not  to  the  assignee,  so  on  the  other,  one 
becoming  his  creditor  after  the  same  time,  must  look  to  him  for 
payment,  and  not  to  the  assignee. 

Interest  is  always  cast  on  debts  in  this  country  ;  and  sub- 
stantially so  in  England  at  present,  although  diiferent  rules  have 
prevailed,  (s)     To  put  all  the  creditors  on  an  equality,  interest 


about  to  enter  into  said  copartnership  — 
declaring  tlie  trust  of  tlie  bond  to  be  that 
tlie  wife  should  receive  the  interest  of  the 
said  sum  of  500/.  from  the  death,  failure 
in  trade,  or  bankruptcy  of  Gardiner,  and 
that  in  such  case  she  should  have  power 
of  appointment,  etc.  A  commission  in 
bankruptcy  soon  issued  against  Gardiner 
and  II.,  under  which  defendant  proved 
the  bond  ;  a  dividend  was  ordered,  l)ut  the 
order  for  payment  being  resisted  liy  the 
partnershij)  creditors,  a  bill  was  liled  im- 
peaching the  bond  as  voluntary,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (Redesdak)  said  :  "  This 
is  a  mere  voluntary  Ijond ;  an  act  which 
the  bankrupt  was  not  under  an  obligation 
to  do  ;  anil  when  a  man  does  such  an  act 
it  must  l)e  taken  to  have  been  done  in  oi'- 
der  to  deprive  his  creditors  of  the  remedy 
they  would  otherwise  have  against  his 
effects.  .  .  .  Suppose  that  Gardiner,  in- 
stead of  becoming  a  trader,  had  died, 
could  his  executoi's  have  paid  this  as 
against  his  creditors  ?  Though  it  might 
be  recovered  at  law,  it  would  be  ])0st- 
poned  in  equity  as  a  voluntaiy  bond.  [See 
Jones  V.  Powell,  1  Eq.  Gas.  Abr.  84  ; 
Lechmere  v.  Carlisle,  3  P.  Wms.  222. 
The  Lady  Cox's  case,  id.  341.]  The 
proper  order  to  make  in  case  of  a  volun- 


tary bond  is  not  to  expunge  it ;  but  that 
it  shall  not  be  set  against  the  creditors ; 
but  if  there  be  a  surplus  after  payment  of 
all  joint  and  separate  debts,  the  party 
shall  be  allowed  to  come  in." 

(r)  Ex  parte  Dewdney,  15  Ves.  479; 
Ex  parte  Seaman,  id. ;  Ex  parte  Rofley, 
2  Rose,  245. 

(.s)  In  England,  the  doctrine  on  this 
subject  formerly  was,  tliat  the  debt  must 
have  accrued  before  the  act  oj'hunkruptcij  in 
order  to  enable  the  creditor  to  prove  it, 
Bamford  v.  Burrell,  2  B.  &  P.  1  ;  O'Brien 
V.  Greirson,  2  Ball  &B.334.  Subsequently 
the  provision  of  the  statute  46  Geo.  3,  c. 
135,  s.  2,  which  was  incor])orated  into  the 
6  Geo.  4,  c.  98,  s.  47,  and  which  is  sub- 
stantially reenacted  in  12  &  13  Vict.  c. 
106,  s.  165,  et  scq.  allowed  any  person 
with  whom  the  bankrujjt  shall  have  really 
and  bond  fide  contracted  any  debt  or  de- 
mand before  the  issuing  of  the  commis- 
sion to  come  in,  notwithstanding  any  prior 
act  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  tlie  bank- 
rupt, and  prove  the  same  ]u-ovided  he  had 
not  at  the  time  it  was  contracted,  notice  of 
such  act  of  bankruptcy.  It  has  been  held 
that  the  act  of  l)ankru])tcy  meant  in  this 
section  is  the  act  of  bankruptcy  on  which 
the  commission  issices.     So  that  if  the  debt 
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is  cast  to  the  time  of  the  decree  on  all  debts  due  from  the 
insolvent  and  payable  before  that  time,  and  is  discounted  from 
all  those  payable  at  a  later  period.  If  a  debt  is  payable  on 
demand,  and  only  on  demand,  as  by  a  note  on  demand,  for  ex- 
ample, the  insolvency  itself  acts  as  a  demand  to  sustain  the 
claim  ;  but  if  there  had  been  no  previous  demand,  interest  would 
not  generally  be  allowed.  After  the  amounts  are  made  up  to 
the  time  of  the  decree,  interest  is  cast  on  none  ;  for  if  it  were  cast 
on  all,  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing.  If  any  creditors  hold 
security,  the  statutes  usually  provide  for  their  surrendering  it 
to  the  assignees  if  they  please,  or  retaining  it  and  not  proving 
their  debts,  or  realizing  it  or  having  it  valued,  and  thus  ascer- 
taining the  balance  of  debt  due  to  them,  and  proving  that,  (t) 


is  contracted  before  the  act  of  bankniptcy 
on  which  the  commission  is  issued,  though 
after  notice  of  prior  act  of  bankruptcy,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  proved  under  tlie 
commission.  Ex  parte  Bowness,  2  M.  & 
Selw.  479  ;  Ex  parte  Sharpe,  3  M.  I).  & 
De  G.  490;  Ex  parte  Birkett,  2  Rose,  71. 
In  Brown  v.  Lamb,  6  Met.  203,  tlie  rules 
on  this  subject  were  laid  down  compre- 
hensively, as  follows  :  that  "  On  all  debts 
where  interest  is  reserved  by  the  contract, 
interest  is  to  be  paid  according  to  the  con- 
tract. On  all  debts  where  interest  is  not 
recovered  by  the  contract  if  the  debt  be- 
came due  before  the  first  publication  of  the 
warrant  to  the  messenger,  interest  is  to  be 
paid  from  the  time  of  such  publication  ; 
but  if  the  delit  become  due  after  such 
publication,  interest  is  to  be  paid  from 
the  maturity  of  the  debt ;  and  if  the  debt 
were  j)ayiil)le  on  demand,  then  interest  is 
to  be  jtaid  from  ihc  time  of  the  earliest 
demand  shown,  and  if  no  S))ccial  demand 
be  sbowii,  then  interest  is  to  be  ])aid  from 
the  time  of  sudi  first  publication.  And 
when  an  ai)peal  is  taken  from  an  order  of 
a  master  directing  interest  to  be  so  paid, 
and  that  order  is  confirmed,  the  interest  is 
to  be  j)aid  up  to  liie  time  of  the  final  or- 
der of  the  appellate  court."  This  rule  is 
fouiifli'd  on  thi'  Massachusetts  statute  of 
1H;J8,  ami  it  will  he  seen  that  ipiestions  of 
interest  are  governed,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  many  (piestions  in  baidcruptcy,  by 
the  express  statute!  iirovisions.  'I'be  gen- 
eral [)rineiples  however  art-  laid  down  in 
Broomley  v.  (iooilere,  1  Atk.  75  ;  E.r 
^  parte    Koch,    1     Ves.    &  Beames,    342 ; 


Eden  on  Bankruptcy,  391  ;  Archbold  on 
Bankruptc}',  tit.  Interest,  and  cases  cited 
there.  Eyre  v.  Bank  of  England,  1  Bligh, 
582  ;  Ex  parte  Greenway,  Buck,  412  ;  Ex 
parte  Martin,  1  Eose,  87 ;  Deacon  on 
Bankruptcy,  263,  269,  et  seq. ;  Bo^^'er  v. 
Man-is,  Cr.  &  Ph.  351  ;  Ex  parte  Higgin- 
bottam,  2  G.  &  J.  123.  The  instructive 
opinion  of  Hubbard,  J.,  in  Brown  v. 
Lamb,  above  cited ;  Ex  parte  Williams, 
1  Eose,  399  ;  Ex  parte  Champion,  3  Bro. 
C.  C.  436,  and  cases  cited. 

(/)  In  the  matter  of  Grant,  5  Law  Rep, 
303,  this  point  came  before  Story,  J.  The 
American  Bank  held  certain  collateral  se- 
curities which  they  desired  to  apply  to  the 
amount  of  their  debt,  so  far  as  they  would 
go,  and  jjrove  against  Grant's  estate  for 
the  balance.  The  court  said  :  "  What  is 
to  be  done  in  cases  where  a  creditor  who 
j)rovcs  a  debt  holds  collateral  security 
therefor  ?  Are  these  securities  in  all  cases 
to  be  sold  and  the  creditor  to  be  permit- 
ted to  prove  for  the  residue  of  his  debts  ? 
Or  may  the  creditor  under  the  direction 
and  sanction  of  the  court,  be  permitted  to 
take  tlie  securities  at  their  true  value,  that 
value  being  ascertained  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court,  and  to  prove  for  the 
resiilne  of  his  debt?  Upon  these  ques- 
tions, I  do  not  ])rofess  to  feel  any  real 
diffi<nlty.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  creditor  holding  securities  is  en- 
al)led  to  prove  his  debt  upon  his  offer  to 
surrender  and  actually  surrendering  those 
seeiu'ities  to  be  (lis])()sed  of  according  to 
the  order  and  direction  of  the  court,  and 
that    he    is   entitled  to  prove    his   debt, 
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If  any  persons,  creditors  of  course,  have  attached  the  property 
of  the  insolvent,  the  attachment  is  dissolved  at  once  by  the 
insolvency,  (w)  But  in  some  "States,  the  assignee  has  power  to 
contiiuie  the  attachment  and  the  suit  for  the  benefit  of  the  cred- 
itors, (f)      As,  for  example,    where    a    dissolution    of  the   first 


deducting  the  true  value  of  the  securities 
therefrom,  that  trae  vakie  when  ascertain- 
ed, beinji;  paid  or  a])]dicd  by  the  court  for 
the  exclusive  iK'nelit  of  such  creditor. 
How  then  is  such  value  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  court  ?  Must  it  be  ascei'tained  by 
a  sale  of  the  securities  by  the  court  in  all 
cases  ?  Or  may  it  be  ascertained  by  an 
appraisement,  or  by  allowing  the  cred- 
itor to  take  the  same  at  the  nominal  value, 
or  in  any  other  manner  which  the  court 
may  deem  for  the  true  interest  and  benefit 
of  all  concerned  in  the  estate,  if  there  be 
no  objection  by  the  bankrupt,  or  any  of 
the  other  creditors,  or  any  other  party  in 
interest ;  or  in  case  of  objection,  if,  upon 
full  notice  and  hearing  of  all  parties,  the 
court  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion, 
deem  the  one  or  the  other  course  most  for 
the  benefit  of  all  concenied  in  the  es- 
tate ? "  It  was  held,  that  the  court 
might  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discre- 
tion adoi)t  either  of  these  courses,  and  at 
all  events,  that  the  full  value  of  the  secu- 
rities shall  be  secured  to  the  creditor. 
Amory  r.  Francis,  16  Mass.  308  ;  Lanck- 
ton  r.  Wolcott,  6  Met.  305.  It  seems  that 
in  England,  the  usage  has  been  for  the 
court  to  direct  a  sale,  and  the  creditor 
was  allowed  to  hold  the  amount  realized 
therefrom,  and  prove  for  the  residue. 
Eden  on  Bankruptcy,  104,  et  seq. ;  Dea- 
con on  Bankruptcy,  178;  Ex  parte  Good- 
man, 3  Madd.  373  ;  Ex  parte  Parr,  1 
Rose,  76,  18  Ves.  6.5  ;  Ex  parte  Bennet, 
2  Atk.  527  ;  Exparle  Wildman,  1  id.  109  ; 
Ex  parte  De  Tasted,  1  Eose,  324,  declare 
the  doctrine,  that  where  the  creditor  holds 
the  security  of  a  third  person  merely,  or 
the  joint  security  of  the  banknipt  and  a 
third  person,  the  creditor  may  prove  for 
the  whole  amount,  and  retain  his  security 
at  the  same  time  to  recover  what  he  can 
upon  it,  provided  that  he  receives  in  the 
whole  no  more  than  twenty  shillings  to 
the  pound.  Ex  parte  Hedderley,  2  M.  D. 
&  De  G.  487  ;  Kv  parte  Shepherd,  id. 
204.  See  also.  Ex  parte  Prescott,  4  Deac. 
&  Ch.  23 ;  Ex  parte  Dickson,  2  Mont.  & 
A.  99  ;  Ex  parte  Kufford,  1  Glv.  &  J.  41  ; 
Ward  V.  Dalton,  7  C.  B.  643.  But  it 
was  held  as  above,  that  securities  from 


the  bankrupt  alone  must  be  given  up  be- 
fore proof.  Ex  parte  Bloxham,  6  Ves. 
449,  600  ;  Ex  parte  Barclay,  1  G.  &  J. 
272;  Ex  parte  Smith,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  46  ;  Ex 
parte  Dickson,  2  Mont.  &  A.  99.  See 
also,  on  the  same  point,  Ex  parte  Baker, 
8  Law  R.  461,  and  Eastman  v.  Poster, 
8  Mete.  19. 

(u)  And  it  lias  been  held  that  where  a 
statute  provided  that  an  assignment  in 
insolvency  should  operate  a  dissolution  of 
all  attachments  on  the  property,  this  should 
apply  to  an  attachment  made  on  the  prop- 
erty after  the  statute  went  into  operation, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  debt  incurred 
before  its  enactment,  the  debtor  and  cred- 
itor being  citizens  of  the  State  where  the 
assignment  was  made,  and  the  cause  of 
action  having  acci-ued  on  a  contract  to  be 
performed  in  this  State,  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  provision  affects  not  the  right 
but  the  remedy.  Bigelow  r.  Pritchard, 
21  Pick.  169.  But  not  an  attachment 
made  before  the  passage  of  the  act.  Kil- 
boni  V.  Lyman,  6  Met.  299.  This  matter 
is  further  considered  in  another  part  of 
this  chapter-,  in  connection  with  the  topic 
of  liens. 

(r)  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  proper 
to  allude  to  the  second  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Bankrupt  Act  of  1841,  which  jno- 
vided  that  it  should  in  nowise  impair 
"  any  Jiens,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
on  property,  real  or  personal,  which  might 
be  valid  by  the  laws  respectively."  A 
diversity  of  opinion  had  existed  in  the 
vai-ious  State  courts,  as  to  what  constituted 
a  lien.  That  a  judgment  was  ]3roperly  a 
lien  seems  to  have  been  generally  admit- 
ted by  the  courts.  In  the  matter  of  Cook, 
2  Sto.  380,  Judge  Story  said  :  "  I  have 
never  doubted  that  the  lien  of  a  judgment 
at  the  common  law  upon  i"eal  estate  since 
the  statute  of  "Westminster,  13  Edw.  1, 
Stat.  1,  c.  18,  which  has  been  ado])ted  in 
many  States  of  the  Union,  is  within  the 
proviso  of  the  second  section  of  the  Bank- 
rupt Act  of  1841,  and  sacred  thereby, 
and  is  wholly  unaffected  by  the  proceed- 
ings in  bankruptcy  where  it  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  regular  course  before  any 
petition  or  decree  or  discharge  iu  bank- 
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attachment  would  leave  the  property  under  a  second  attachment 


ruptcy."  This  view  is  adopted  in  Buck- 
ingliara  v.  McLean,  13  How.  151 ;  Pol- 
lard V.  Cocke,  19  Ala.  188;  Talbert  v. 
Melton,  9  Sm.  &  M.  9 ;  Bj-ers  v.  Fowler, 
7  Eug.  (Ark.)  218;  Towner  v.  Wells,  8 
Ham.  (Ohio)  136;  Roads  i\  Symmes, 
1  id.  140  ;  Milt.  Ass.  Soc.  v.  Stanard,  4 
Munf.  539 ;  Coutts  v.  Walker,  2  Leigh, 
268 ;  Moliere  v.  Noe,  4  Dal.  450 ;  Cod- 
wise  V.  Gclston,  10  Johns.  507  ;  Kerper  v. 
Hoch,  1  Watts,  9  ;  Cathcart  v.  Potter- 
field,  5  id.  163;  Porter  v.  Cocke,  Peck, 
130;  United  States  v.  Mon-isou,  4  Pet. 
124;  Conard  v.  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.  1  id. 
386 ;  Ridge  v.  Prather,  1  Blackf.  401  ; 
Van  Rensselaer  v.  Sheriff  of  Albany,  1 
Cow.  501.  Some  conrts  have  even  said, 
that  an  action  commenced  operates  a  lien. 
Newdigail  v.  Lee,  9  Dana,  17;  Watson 
V.  Wilson,  2  id.  406 ;  Robertson  v.  Stew- 
art, 2  B.  Mon.  321 ;  Hodges  v.  Holeman, 
I  Dana,  50.  See  Storm  v.  Waddell,  2 
Sandf.  Ch.  494.  In  other  States  an  at- 
tachment has  been  considered  a  lien ; 
Carter  v.  Champion,  8  Conn.  549  ;  Dunk- 
lee  V.  Pales,  5  N.  H.  528  ;  Kittredge  v.  Bel- 
lows, 7  id.  427  ;  Wheeler  v.  Fish,  3  Fairf. 
241  ;  Robinson  v.  Mansfield,  13  Pick. 
139  ;  Pomroy  v.  Kingsley,  1  Tyler,  294; 
Fettyplace  v.  Dutch,  13  Pick.  392  ;  Ar- 
nold V.  Brown,  24  id.  95  ;  Grosvenor  i\ 
Gold,  9  Mass.  210.  But  Story,  J.,  denied 
that  an  attachment  was  now  a  lien,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  bankrupt  law,  even  in 
those  States  which  had  always  treated  it 
as  such.  A'.r  parte  Foster,  2  Sto.  132  ;  S. 
C.  5  Law  Rei)orter,  55.  This  case  was 
cited  and  considered  in  Kittredge  v.  War- 
ren, 14  N.  H.  509,  and  an  opposite  opinion 
on  this  point  was  reached  by  the  court. 
It  was  hold  tliat  an  attachment  of  prop- 
erty upon  mesne  process,  bond  Jide  made 
before  any  act  of  bankruptcy,  was  a  lien  or 
security  upon  property,  valid  by  the  laws 
of  New  JIampshire,  and  within  the  pro- 
viso of  tlie  second  section  of  the  Bank- 
rupt Act.  In  the  matter  of  Bellows  r. 
Peck,  7  Law  Reporter,  119,  this  matter 
came  again  before  the  Circuit  Court, 
Judge  (SVon/  presiding,  and  the;  authorities, 
and  especially  Kittredge  w.  Warren,  were 
considered  at  length.  'J"he  o])iuion  of  the 
court  in  JC.r  jKirtc  Foster  was  rcallirnicd  ; 
and  going  further,  it  was  held,  that  where 
an  altachnicnt  on  mesne  ])rocess  was 
made  and  th(^  defendant  subsecjuently  ob- 
tained his  discliarg(!  in  bankruptcy,  and  a 
State  court  wiiere  the  case  was  pending 
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should,  as  in  Kittredge  v.  Warren,  hold 
that  the  attachment  prevailed  as  against 
the  subsequent  proceedings,  and  the  dis- 
charge invalid,  as  against  creditors  who 
had  secured  their  rights  by  such  attach- 
ment, it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  District 
Court  to  grant  an  injunction  against  the 
creditor,  his  agent  and  attornej's,  and  the 
sheriff"  who  had  charge  of  the  property 
attached,  to  restrain  the  creditor  from 
proceeding  to  judgment,  or  if  the  suit  had 
been  prosecuted  to  judgment,  to  restrain 
him  from  levying  his  execution  on  the 
property  attached,  or  if  the  property  had 
been  sold  under  the  execution,  to  compel 
the  sheiiff  to  bring  the  money  into  court. 
In  Kittredge  v.  Emerson,  15  N.  H.  227, 
which  came  before  the  court  of  New 
Hampshire  subsequent  to  the  decision  in 
Bellows  V.  Peck,  the  doctrines  of  that  case 
were  assailed,  and  that  of  Kittredge  v. 
Warren  affirmed  with  conspicuous  ability, 
by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  an  ojiin- 
ion  of  great  length,  in  which  the  cases  are 
reviewed,  both  with  regard  to  the  matter 
of  attachment,  and  the  power  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  grant  in- 
junctions to  restrain  plaintiffs  in  the  State 
courts  from  pursuing  their  rights  and 
remedies  in  those  tribunals.  And  deny- 
ing this  power,  in  order  to  he  clearly 
undei'stood,  the  court  say  that  if  such 
plaintiffs  shall  ask  their  interference,  it 
will  be  their  duty  to  enjoin  and  prohibit 
any  person  from  attempting  to  procure 
any  process,  from  any  court  not  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  with  a  view  to  jircvent  the 
entry  of  judgments  in  such  suits,  or  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  final  process 
issued  upon  those  judgments,  where  ob- 
tained. This  matter  is  considered  also  by 
Prentiss,  J.,  in  the  District  Court  of  Ver- 
mont. Downer  v.  Brackctt,  5  Law  Re- 
])orter,  392,  where  a  view  is  adojitcd  like 
that  of  the  court  of  New  llam])shire, 
above  cited.  Ilaughton  v.  Eustis,  5  Law 
R.  505.  The  view  adopted  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story  was  concurred  in  by  Coitliing, 
J.,  In  the  matter  of  Allen,  5  Law  Re- 
porter, 302.  The  following^ cases  seem 
to  sustain  the  view  adopted  by  Parker,  C. 
J.:  Tr/.cU's  Heirs  r.  Rountree,  1  M'Lean, 
95,  S.  ('.  in  error,  7  Peters,  464  ;  Wallace 
V.  McConnell,  13  Pet.  151;  Beaston  v. 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Delaware,  12  Pet.  128  ; 
Savage  v.  Best,  3  How.  HI  ;  Peck  v. 
Jcnncss,  7  IIow.  612;  Colby,  v.  Ledden, 
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made  by  a  citizen  of  another  State,  and  such  as  the  insolvency 
would  not  discharge  or  control,  (to) 

The  law  of  set-off,  in  insolvency,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  is  a  little  peculiar.  It  is  indeed  far  wider  in  its  reach 
than  the  common  law  or  statutory  provisions  for  set-off  not  in 
insolvency.  It  covers  all  mutual  claims  or  debts  of  every 
kind.  A  creditor  of  the  insolvent  who  owes  him  in  any  way, 
gets  the  whole  benefit  of  all  his  debt  to  the  insolvent.  If  he 
paid  it  in  money,  this  would  go  to  the  fund.  But  he  may  pay 
it  by  set-off;  and  if  this  equals  his  debt  to  the  insolvent,  his 
whole  debt  is   paid,  (x)     But  an   administrator  has   not  been 


id.  626 ;  Shawhan  v.  Whcrritt,  id.  627  ; 
Downer  v.  Brackett,  21  Vt.  599  ;  Shaffer 
V.  McMakin,  1  Smith,  148,  S.  C.  1  Carter, 
274  ;  Langford  v.  Kaiford,  20  Ala.  532  ; 
Kilborn  v.  Lyman,  6  Met.  299  ;  Hubbard 
V.  Hamilton  "^Bank,  7  Met.  340;  Daven- 
port V.  Tilton,  10  Met.  320. 

(w)  Thus,  in  the  Massachusetts  Act  of 
1841,  c.  124,  s.  5,  it  was  provided  that, 
"  Should  it  appear  to  tlie  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate or  Master  in  Chancery,  that  a  disso- 
lution of  any  attachment  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  to 
which  this  is  an  addition  (1838,  c.  163) 
would  prevent  said  attached  property 
from  passing  to  the  assignees,  the  attach- 
ment upon  his  order  shall  survive,  not- 
withstanding the  pi'ovisions  of  such  sec- 
tion, and  the  assignee  shall  have  power, 
with  the  permission  of  the  court  to  which 
such  writ  is  returnable,  to  proceed  with 
the  suit  against  the  insolvent  to  final 
judgment  and  execution  and  the  amount 
recovered,  exclusive  of  costs,  shall  vest  in 
the  assignees." 

(.t)  In  addition  to  our  remarks  and  cita- 
tions on  the  law  of  set-off  in  note  («),  to 
section  8,  p.  634,  we  would  say  that 
in  Gibson  v.  Bell,  1  Bing.  N.  C.  743, 
Tinclal,  C.  J.,  set  forth  with  accuracy  the 
progress  of  the  English  law  on  this  sub- 
ject. See  p.  753,  et.  seq. ;  Bolland  v.  Narb, 
8  B.  &  C.  105;  Ex  puiie  Deeze,  1  Atk. 
228  ;  Ex  parte  Prescot,  id.  230  ;  Boyd  v. 
Mangles,  16  M.  &  W.  337.  The  credits 
it  is  said,  must  have  been  given  before 
the  bankruptcy.  Herrison  v.  Guthrie,  3 
Scott,  298 ;  Russell  v.  Bell,  1  Dowl.  N. 
S.  107  ;  Hulme  v.  Migglcston,  3  M.  & 
W.  30 ;  Young  v.  Bank  of  Bengal,  1 
Deac.  622 ;  Ex  parte.  Hale,  3  Ves.  304. 
In  order  to  come  within  the  pm-view  of 
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the  doctrine,  the  debts  to  be  set  off  must 
be  due  in  the  same  riglit.  Groom  v. 
Mealey,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  138;  Staniforth 
V.  Fcllowes,  1  Marsh.  184;  Yates  v. 
Sherrington,  11  M.  &  W.  42,  12  M.  & 
W.  855  ;  Belcher  v.  Lloyd,  10  Bing.  310 ; 
Forster  v.  Wilson,  12  M.  &  W.  191  ; 
4:^larke  v.  Fell,  1  Nev.  &  M.  244  ;  French 
V.  Andrade,  6  T.  R.  582 ;  Cherry  v. 
Boult])ee,  4  Myl.  &  Cr.  442  ;  West  v. 
Prvcc,  2  Bing.  455  ;  Ex  parte  Pearce,  2 
M."D.  &De  G.  142;  Ex  parte  Blagden, 
2  Rose,  249  ;  Addis  v.  Knight,  2  Mer. 
117;  Ex  parte  Hoss,  Buck,  125;  Fair  ;;. 
MTver,  16  East,  130;  Slipper  v.  Stid- 
stone,  5  T.  R.  493.  The  credits  must  be 
such  as  will  in  their  nature  tenninate  in 
debts  ;  Rose  r.  Hart,  above  cited,  2 
Smith,  L.  C.  179  ;  Rose  r.  Sims,  1  B. 
&  Ad.  521  ;  Russell  i'.  Bell,  1  Dowl.  N. 
S.  107;  Abbott  v.  Hicks,  7  Scott,  715; 
Groom  v.  West,  8  Ad.  &  Ell.  758  ;  Tamp- 
lin  I'.  Diggins,  2  Camp.  312;  Ridout  v. 
Brough,  Cowp.  133.  So  it  has  been  said 
that  if  a  banker  receives  and  pa3-s  money 
on  account  of  a  l)ankrupt,  after  notice  of 
his  bankniptcy,  he  cannot  set  off"  the  pay- 
ments against  the  receipts,  as  against  the 
assignees.  Vernon  v.  Hankey,  2  T.  R. 
113,  3  Bro.  313  ;  in  Raphael  r.'Birdwood, 
5  Price,  593  ;  Atkinson  v.  Elliott,  7  T. 
R.  378 ;  Ex  paiie  Boyle,  Cooke's  Bank. 
L.  571,  (8th  ed.)  and  in  this  last  case,  it 
was  held  that  if  a  bankrupt  be  indebted 
to  a  creditor  in  two  suras,  for  one  of 
which  the  creditor  may  prove,  for  the 
other  not,  and  the  creditor  be  indebted  to 
the  bankrupt,  he  may  set  off  his  debt 
against  the  debt  he  cannot  prove,  and 
prove  for  the  other.  Sec  cases  cited, 
ante,  sect.  8,  note  (n),  p.  034. 
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permitted  to  set  off  a  debt  due  to  him  in  his  own  right  against 
a  claim  by  the  assignee  of  a  distributive  share  belonging  to  the 
insolvent.  (//) 

A  verdict  in  favor  of  a  creditor,  which  might  be  decisive 
against  the  insolvent  himself,  is  not  necessarily  so  against  an 
assignee.  Any  other  creditor  may,  for  good  reason,  ask  that 
the  verdict  be  inquired  into  and  impeached  ;  and  the  assignee 
not  only  may  but  must  do  this,  if  he  can,  supposing  sufficient 
reason  to  be  shown.  (2) 

A  judgment  is  stronger  than  a  verdict.  It  is  indeed  the 
highest  evidence  of  debt ;  and  as  between  the  parties  it  is  con- 
clusive at  common  law.  But  it  is  not  conclusive  in  insolvency. 
Courts  have  declared  that  proof  of  a  debt  is  not  made  out  by 
suit,  verdict,  and  judgment,  however  formal  and  accurate,  if  the 
court  can  see  clearly,  by  means  of  competent  evidence,  that  the 
debt  itself  is  not  actually  due  to  the  creditor  in  good  faith,  (a) 
The  court  or  commissioner  may  certainly  inquire  into  the 
consideration  of  a  judgment  debtor.  • 

A  judgment  may  have  the  effect  of  making  a  claim  provable, 
which  of  itself  would  not  lie.  Thus,  if  one  brought  his  action 
even  for  assault,  or  slander,  no  claims  for  which  would,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  provable,  and  his  action  ripens  to  judgment 
before  the  insolvency,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  he  may  not 

(y)  Davis  r.  Newton,  6  Met.  5.37.     The  either  the  bankrupt  or  the  creditors.     It  is 

same  prineijile  was  applied  in  this  case  as  competent  to  any  creditor  of  the  bankrupt, 

in  the  cases  cited  in  the  preceding;  note,  or  to  the  Iwinkrupt  liimself,  to  impeach 

to  the  point,  that   in   order  to   give  the  tlic  verdict,  which,  before  it  is  matured 

right  to  set-off  the  debts  must  be  due  in  into   a  judgment   or  execution,   is   only 

the  same  rigiit.  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  debt."     Deacon 

{z)  Ex  parte,  Rashleigh,  Ex  parte  But-  on  Bankniptcy,  197. 
tcifdl,  1  l\ose,  192.     In  this  case  it  was         ((()  "Proof  upon  a  judgment  will  not 

attem[)ted   by  counsel,  to  show   that   the  stand  merely  upon   that,  if  there  is  not  a 

commissioners  were  bound  by   a  verdict  debt  due  in  '  truth  and  reality,'  for  whicii 

rendered.     I.,ord  Chancellor  Eklon,  said  :  the    consideration   must  be   looked   to." 

"I  am  quite  clear  that  the  commissioners  Lord  Eldon,  in  Ex  pa  tie  Hryant,  1   Vcs. 

are  not  bound  by  the  verdict,  if  circnm-  &  Beames,   211.      "The   commissioners 

stances  ))rcscnt  tliemselves  in  a  credible  clearly  may  inquire  into  the  consideration 

sha])e,  leading  them  to  doulit  the  propri-  for  a  judgment  debt."     Ex  parte  Marson, 

fty  of  it  ;    and    ihc  judgment,  after  the  ;?   Mont.  &  Ayr.   1.5.').     And  it  has  been 

commission  is  just  nothing  at  all.     Their  held    that   a    judgment    to   be    provable, 

jurisdiction    like  llie  Chancellor's  is  both  must  have  been   signed,   actually,   or  by 

legal  and  cipiitablc,  and  if  there  arc  cqni-  relation,    before   the    commission   issued, 

table   grounds,    ujion   M-liich    the   venliet  Moggridgc  r.  Davis,  Wightw.   10;  Buss 

cannot  stand,   they  are   not  only  author-  v.  Gillmrt,   2  M.   &   S.   70  ;  Bobinson   v. 

i'/.cd,  but  it  is  tlit^r  duty  to  in(|uire  into  Vale,  2  B.  &  C.   762 ;   Ex  parte  Birch, 

them,  and  tlic  verdict  will  not  conclude  4  id.  880. 
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prove  this  judgment  debt,  than  why  he  should  not  prove  a 
promissory  note  given  for  the  same  cause.  {/))  A  mere  award 
of  referees  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  claim,  (hb) 


SECTION    XII. 

OF   THE   PROOFS    OF   DEBTS,   AND    OF   DIVIDENDS. 

Under  this  head  we  may  consider  first,  who  may  prove  debts 
and  against  whom  they  may  be  proved  ;  and  second,  the  man- 
ner of  proof. 

All  persons  who  have  distinct  claims  against  the  insolvent, 
may  prove  them  against  his  estate,  whatever  be  their  personal 
relations  to  him.  Thus,  a  wife,  who  has  a  distinct  estate  of 
her  own,  may  have  and  prove  a  debt  due  to  her  from  the  estate 
of  her  husband,  (c)  A  trustee  may  prove  for  his  cestui  que 
trust,  (d)  An  infant  may  prove  by  his  guardian  ;  and  courts 
having  cognizance  of  bankruptcy  matters  may  generally  ap- 
point a  guardian  for  the  purpose.     The  assignee  of  a  bond  or 


(b)  This  matter  lias  been  already  com- 
mented u])on,  with  reference  to  the  right  to 
prove  claims  for  unliquidated  damages, 
which  see.  The  reason  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  text  is  obvious.  The  claim,  while  in 
its  unliquidated  state,  is  for  no  distinct  sum, 
as  soon  as  the  jury  have  passed  upon  it,  it 
becomes  a  claim  for  a  definite  amount. 
The  question  then  conies,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  jiromissory  note,  is  the  claim,  taken 
as  a  whole,  valid.  No  question  of  greater 
or  less  amount  of  damages  is  left  for  a 

(bl>)  In  the  matter  of  Comstock,  5  Law 
Rep.  1G3.  But  the  judgment  changes  the 
character  of  the  demand  from  what  may  be 
termed  a  mere  claim  to  a  debt.  Crouch  v. 
Gridley,  6  Hill,  250  ;  see  also,  Thompson 
V.  Hewitt,  id.  254.  So  with  a  decree  of  a 
court  of  chancery  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt.  Johnson  v.  ritzhugh,  3  Barb.  Ch. 
360. 

(c)  Thus  it  is  said,  that  if  a  bond  or 
covenant  is  given  by  the  husband,  to  pay 
the  wife,  or  her  trustees,  during  his  life,  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife 
or  issue  after  his  death,  such  a  bond  may 
be  proved  in  bankruptcy  against  his  estate. 


Ex  parte  Winchester,  1  Atk.  116;  Ex 
parte  Dickon,  Buck,  115;  Ex  parte 
Campbell,  16  Vcs.  244;  Ex  parte  Gard- 
ner, 11  id.  40;  Ex  parte  Urown,  Cooke, 
231  ;  Ex  parte  Granger,  10  Ves.  349; 
Montefiori  v.  Montefiori,  1  W.  Bl.  363  ; 
Shaw  V.  Jakeman,  4  East,  201.  See  also, 
Ex  parte  Smith,  Cooke,  237  ;  Brandon 
V.  Brandon,  2  Wils.  Ch.  14 ;  Ex  parte 
Elder,  2  Maddock,  282;  Ex parteBvcwch- 
ley,  2  Glyn  &  J.  174.  But  it  is  said  that 
a  bond  given  by  the  husband  to  pay 
money  for  the  use  of  the  wife,  with  a  con- 
dition, by  way  of  defeasance,  that  the 
bond  shall  not  be  enforced  unless  upon 
the  l)ankruptcy  of  the  obligor,  will  be  void 
as  a  fraud  upon  the  creditors  of  the  hus- 
band, and  cannot  be  proved  against  his 
estate.  Lockyer  r.  Savage,  2  Stra.  947  ; 
Higiubotham "  i\  Holme,^  19  Ves.  88; 
Stratton  v.  Hale,  2  Bro.  Ch.  490,  S.  C. 
Buck,  179  ;  Ex  parte  Hodgson,  19  Ves. 
206;  Ex  parte  Young,  3  Maddock,  124; 
Ex  parte  Hill,  Cooke,  232;  Ex  parte 
Bennett,  id.  233. 

{d)  Ex  parte  Dubois,  1  Cox,  310.  As 
to  the  joinder  of  cestui  que  trust  in  the 
proof,  see  infra. 
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simple  contract  may  prove  in  his  own  name.  The  assignee  of 
another  insolvent  may  prove  his  claim.  Corporations  may 
prove  by  their  duly  authorized  attorney,  (e)  In  all  these  cases, 
as  indeed  in  all  cases,  precautions  are  used  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  which  may  best  be  considered  under  the  next  topic,  the 
method  of  proof. 

In  all  cases,  the  other  creditors  are  entitled  to  the  oath  of  the 
party  in  interest,  and  to  the  benefit  and  protection  derivable  from 
his  examination  ;  and  either  of  them  may  have  any  question  of 
this  kind,  determined  by  a  jury.  (/)  The  provisions  for  this 
purpose  differ  considerably,  both  in  the  statutes  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  different  States.  Generally,  however,  there  must  be, 
in  most  of  the  cases  mentioned  above,  the  oath  of  the  party 
represented  and  actually  interested,  as  well  as  of  him  who  has 
the  legal  interest  and  acts  as  owner.  Thus,  the  cestui  que  trust 
should  join  with  the  trustee,  [g)  the  infant  with  the  guardian ; 


(e)  This  is  provided  for  by  statute,  and 
it  may  be  added  that  all  these  matters  of 
form  in  proof,  &c.,  are  made  the  subject 
of  strict  statute  regulation.  In  Albany 
Exchange  Bank  v.  Johnson,  Conklbig,  J., 
said,  after  stating  that  the  statute  requu'e- 
ment  must  Ijc  fully  complied  with  :  "  In- 
deed independently  of  the  above  recited 
provision  of  tlic  act,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  a  petition  of  this  nature 
in  belialf  of  a  corporation  could  properly 
be  received  without  proof  that  the  persons 
by  whom  it  was  signed  and  verified  were, 
in  fact,  the  official  organs  or  the  authorized 
agents  of  the  corporation."  1  Cooke, 
Bankrupt  L;iw,  124;  Deacon  on  Bank- 
rupt, 104  ;  Ex  jKtrf.e  Bank  of  Enghmd,  18 
Ves.  228,  S.  C.  1  Rose,  142,  which  last 
report  seems  to  be  somewhat  dcHcieut. 
Ex  partf.  Bank  of  England,  I  Wils.  Cli. 
29.5,  1  Swanst.  10. 

(_/■)  In  tlic  case  of  Foster  i\  Remick,  5 
Law  Rep.  400,  which  arose  under  the  late 
National  Bankrupt  Act,  Stori/,  J.,  said  : 
"And  after  having  provideil  tliat  'all 
proof  of  (lcl)ts  or  other  claims  of  creditors 
entitled  to  [)rove  the  same  by  this  act, 
shall  lie  under  oath  or  solemn  affirmation, 
&(:.,'  [the  statute]  proceeds  to  declare, 
'l>ut  all  such  proofs  of  dci)ts  and  other 
claims  shall  Ik;  f)pcn  to  coiitcstatioii  in  the 
proper  court  ha\iiig  jurisdiction  in  liank- 
fuptcy,  and  as  W(!ll  the  assignee  ms  the 
creditor,  Hliall   have  a  right  to  a  trial  by 
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jury,  upon  an  issue  to  be  directed  by  such 
court  to  ascertain  the  validity  and  amount 
of  such  debt  or  claims.'  Now,  certainly, 
there  is  some  difficultv  in  avoiding  the 
conclusion,  that  this  clause  of  the  seventh 
section  does  apply  to  every  case,  where 
the  creditor  seeks  to  have  the  fact  ascer- 
tained l)y  a  jury,  of  the  validity  and 
amount  of  his  claim,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  of  the  debtor  where  no  assignee  has, 
as  yet,  been  appointed.  It  strikes  me, 
therefore,  that  if  the  creditors  in  the  pres- 
ent case  should  desire  a  trial  liyjury,  it 
ought  to  be  granted ;  but  if  not  desired, 
then  the  court  may  proceed  to  decide  the 
case  of  itself,  as  a  summary  proceeding  iu 
equity." 

(,'/)' In  Ex  parte  Dubois,  1  Cox,  310, 
the  language  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was, 
"  The  reason  why  a  trustee  is  not  i)er- 
mitted  to  prove  the  debt  alone  under  the 
commission,  is,  that  he  must  swear  to  the 
debt  being  due  to  him ;  now  the  debt 
l)cing  only  duo  to  him  in  trust,  for  another, 
it  is  rather  too  great  a  relincment  for  him 
to  tak(!  such  an  oath  ;  and  if  he  swear  the 
debt  is  due  to  him  as  trustee  oidy,  that  is 
not  suHiciciit,  for  it  does  not  appear  with 
certainty  that  the  debt  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  cestui  f/ue  trust.  The  rc<sfui  i/ue  trust 
must,  therefore,  join  the  trustee  in  swearing 
that  no  part  of  the  debt  has  been  piiid  or 
seciu'cd."  Atid  it  seems  that  the  same 
reason  will  apjily  to  the  case  of  proof  by  a 
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and  some  officer  of  a  corporation,  so  conversant  of  its  business 
as  to  be  able  to  testify  concerning  it.  So  too,  if  fin  assignee 
proves  a  debt,  his  insolvent  should  be  sworn.  (//)  The  general 
reason  for  all  this  is,  that  the  creditors  may  have  all  the  assur- 
ance they  can  from  the  oaths  of  those  actually  interested,  that 
the  whole  amount  claimed  is  due,  and  that  no  part  has  been 
paid,  or  allowed  for,  or  in  any  manner  settled  or  met  by  a  counter- 
claim which  should  reduce  it.  The  reason  of  the  rule  shows  its 
limit.  If  the  party  represented  can  know  nothing  of  this,  as  an 
actual  infant,  or  an  insane  person,  his  oath  is  not  called  for.  (i) 
In  all  of  these  matters,  commissioners  and  courts  have  con- 
siderable discretion.  The  examination  is  usually  rigorous  and 
searching  if  there  be  any  reason  to  suppose  fraud  or  collusion. 
And  beside  the  oath  of  the  creditor,  which  would  not  be  re- 
ceived at  common  law.  and  of  the  insolvent,  which  would  be 
receivable,  all  kinds  of  evidence,  admissible  at  law,  may  be 
offered  on  the  one  side,  or  demanded  on  the  other,  in  order  to 
submit  every  claifti  to  thorough  and  effectual  investigation,  (j) 


guardian,  provided,  of  course,  that  ho 
could  have  a  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  his  debt.  Ex  parte  Belton,  1  Atk.  251. 
So  if  cestui  que  trust  be  a  lunatic,  his  oath 
will  not,  as  matter  of  course,  be  required. 
Ex  parte  Maltby,  in  the  matter  of  Sim- 
mons, 1  Eose,  387. 

(h)  Owen  on  Bankruptcy,  195,  Cooke, 
153.  It  has  already  appeared,  that  the 
right  of  the  assignees  to  sue  on  debts  due 
the  bankrupt's  estate,  with  or  without 
naming  themselves  assignees,  depends 
upon  the  time  of  accrual  of  the  debt  or 
right  of  action.  In  certain  cases  (see 
ante)  the  assignees  may  treat  the  debt  as 
due  themselves,  and  make  no  allegation 
in  their  declaration  of  the  fact,  that  they 
arc  assignees  of  such  an  insolvent.  Now, 
in  cases  where  they  may  sue,  if  the  debtor 
against  whom  they  hold  the  claim  is 
solvent,  it  seems  that  it  might  well  be  held 
in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  tlie  debtor, 
that  they  can  prove  against  his  estate, 
without  the  necessity  of  the  oath  of  the 
creditor  himself.  This  is  a  matter  now 
within  their  personal  knowledge.  Other- 
wise, when  the  debt  accrued  at  such  a 
time  that  they  could  have  no  such  knowl- 
edge. In  practice,  the  oath  of  the  credi- 
tor himself  is  usually  taken,  in  both  classes 
of  cases,  and  there  is  certainly   nothing 
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objectionable  in  this  mode  of  ]iroceduro. 
But  it  is  submitted,  that  the  validity  of  the 
proceeding,  when  the  oath  of  the  creditor 
has  not  been  taken,  in  cases  of  the  class 
above  alluded  to,  miglit  well  be  main- 
tained, notwithstanding  the  omission. 

(/)  Ex  parte  Lloyd,  In  the  matter  of 
Lloyd,  1  Kose,  4  ;  Fortcscue  v.  Hennah, 
19  Ves.  67;  Symes,  ex  parte,  11  Ves. 
521. 

(j)  And  moreover,  as  to  debts  due  and 
the  disposition  of  his  property,  the  bank- 
rupt may  be  examined,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  equityjurisprudence. 
But  the  court  will  guard  him  against  an- 
swering any  questions  which  shall  tend  to 
render  him  lial)le  to  a  criminal  prosecution, 
unless  the  disclosure  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  interests  of  the  creditors.  Archbold 
on  Bankruptcy,  277  ;  Ex  parte  Cossens, 
Buck's  Cases,  531  ;  In  the  matter  of  Wor- 
rall.  This  rule  may,  however,  require 
some  qualification  ;  for  in  the  case  above 
cited  it  is  said  by  Loi'd  Chancellor^Wo/i  ; 
"  I  conceive  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  sacred  princijiks  in  the 
law  of  this  country,  that  no  man  can  be 
called  on  to  criminate  himself,  if  he  choose 
to  object  to  it ;  but  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  proposition  to  admit  of  a  quali- 
lication  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  in 
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A  bankrupt  who  holds  property  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  and 
has  a  debt  or  balance  from  his  own  assets  in  favor  of  the  prop- 
erty so  held  by  him  in  trust,  may  prove  the  debt  against  his 
own  estate,  (k) 

Some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  which  occur  in  bank- 


bankruptcy,  because  a  bankrupt  cannot 
refuse  to  discover  his  estate  and  effects, 
and  the    particuhirs    relating    to    them, 
though  in  the  course  of  giving  information 
to  his  creditors  or  assignees  of  what  his 
property  consists,  that  information  may 
tend  to  show  he  lias  property  which  he 
has  not  got  according  to  law;  as  in  the 
case  of  smuggling,  and  the  case  of  a  cler- 
gyman carrying    on    a  farm,   which   he 
could  not  do  according  to  the  act  of  par- 
liament, except  under  the  limitation  of  the 
late  act ;  and  the  case  of  persons  having 
the  possession  of  gunpowder  in  unlicensed 
places    whereby   they  become    liable    to 
great  penalties,  whether  the  crown  takes 
advantage  of  the  forfeitures  or  not :  in  all 
these  cases  the  parties  are  bound  to  tell 
their  assignees,  by  the  examination  of  the 
commissioners,  what  their  property  is,  and 
where  it  is,  in  order  that  it  may  be  laid 
hold  of  for  the  purposes  of  the  creditors." 
And  in  1  Rose's  Cases  in  Bankruptcy,  407, 
in  Ex  parte  Oliver,  seven  years  before  the 
case  in  Buck  was  decided,  it  was  held  by 
Xiord  Eldon,  that  the  court  had  power  to 
punish  a  l^ankrupt  for  contempt,  who  re- 
fused to  answer  any  questions  regarding 
his  estate,  even  though  the  answer  would 
criminate  himself.    S.  C.  2  Ves.  &  Beanie, 
244.     In  Pratt's  case,  1   Glyn  &  J.    58, 
and  Montague  &  Bligh,  20.5,"  the  doctrine 
was  broadly   stated,   that   tlie    bankrupt 
was  bound  to  disclose  all  circumstances 
respecting    his   property,   be   the    conse- 
quences what  they  might.     And  see  Ex 
;parte  Meymit,    1    Atk.    200 ;    Ex   parte 
Aowhm,  11   Ves.  514.     But  in  Ex  parte 
Kirby,  1  Mont.  &  McA.  229,  Lord  Lynd- 
hursl  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  com- 
missioners could  dispense  with  th(!  general 
rule  of  law,  tliat  no  jierson  can  be  com- 
pelled to  criminate  himself.      The  rule, 
however,    in  view  of    later    cases   which 
went  to  a  great  extent  ujioii  the  opinion 
of  Lord   Eltloii,  above  (pioted,  we  think 
may  be  stated  a,s  follows  :  'I'hc  baukru))! 
may  be  coiripcllcd  to  answer  any  ((ucstion 
relating  to  the  tlisjKiKilioii  of  his  proix'rty, 
even  though  th(;  answer  may  lend  to  crini- 
jnale  him.     The  principh;  of  the  rule  is 
well  illustrat(!d  in  the  case  put  by  Erskinc, 
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C.  J.,  in  2  Dea.  &  Chit.  214,  In  re  Heath. 
"  Now  with  respect  to  the  proposition  put 
by  Mr.  Montague,  I  agree  with  him,  that 
you  could  not  ask  a  man  whether  he  had 
not  robbed  another  of  a  sum  of  money; 
because  if  he  had  so  robbed,  the  money 
would  not  be  the  property  of  the  assignees 
but  of  the  party  robbed ;  it  would  be,  in 
fact,  no  discovery  of  the  estate  of  the  hanJc- 
rupt.  But  I  can  see  no  objection  to  this 
question,  (unless  it  might  be  regarded  as 
a  chain  in  evidence  to  convict  the  party  of 
rolibery, )  namely,  '  Had  you  not  on  such 
a  day,  and  at  such  a  place,  100/.? '  And 
according  to  the  answer  you  might  then 
interrogate  what  he  had  done  with  it.  In 
the  present  case  the  question  is,  '  What 
haA'e  you  done  with  this  property  ?  '  not, 
'  How  did  you  obtain  it  ? '  And  I  think  all 
the  cases  have  been  decided  in  that  way 
of  looking  at  the  question."  The  courts 
may  enforce  answers  to  their  questions  by 
committing  for  contem])t.  Kimball  v. 
Mon-is,  2  Met.  575  ;  Archbold,  278. 

(k)  Ex  parte  Shaw,  1  Glyn.  &  J.  127  ; 
Ex  parte  ^Yatsoxl,  2  V.  &"B.  414;  Ex 
parte  Marsh,  1  Atk.  158,  S.  C.  Cooke, 
408;  Ex  parte  Richardson,  3  Maddock, 
138,  S.  C.  Buck,  202.  But  it  has  been 
also  held,  that,  when  such  debts  are 
proved  by  the  luinkrupt,  and  the  dividend 
paid,  the  amount  shall  not  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  bankrupt  himself,  but  be  de- 
posited to  the  account  of  the  estate,  or 
paid  into  court.  Ex  parte  Bi-ookes,  Cooke, 
137  ;  Ex  parte  Leeke,  2  Bro.  Ch.  596.  In 
this  case,  and  on  this  ))oint,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  said  :  "  I  njiprehcnd,  in  strict- 
ness, the  bankrui)t  ought  to  be  admitted  a 
creditor  for  that  which  he  has  as  executor, 
against  his  own  estate ;  but  it  would  be 
evidently  im])ro])er  to  suffer  the  money  to 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  bankrupt. '  In 
tlie  ])i('sent  case,  there  is  nothing  but 
money  in  tlie  hands  of  the  assignees,  and 
the  creditor  has  such  an  interest  in  it  as 
to  entitle  him  to  have  it  retained  in  court." 
And  see  Ex  parte  Llewellyn,  Cooke,  B.  L. 
135  ;  Ex  parte  Ellis,  1  Atk.  101  ;  Ex  parte 
Shakcshaft,  3  Bro.  Ch.  198;  Ex  parte 
Moody,  2  Rose,  413. 
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ruptcy  or  insolvency  arise  where  partnerships  are  concerned. 
It  is  a  very  simple  thing  for  a  partnership  to  prove  a  debt,  or  to 
go  into  insolvency.  But  the  different  and  clashing  rights  of  the 
creditors  of  the  firm,  and  the  creditors  of  the  several  members 
of  it,  of  which  we  have  treated  in  our  chapter  on  Partnership, 
often  create  difficulty.  (/)  It  is,  however,  one  of  fact  rather  than 
law.  The  whole  property  may  pass  in  the  usual  way  through 
the  hands  of  one  assignee,  by  one  insolvency  ;  or  of  one  assignee 
chosen  under  distinct  applications  for  insolvency,  the  partner- 
ship indebtedness  and  the  several  indebtedness  being  separated  ; 
or  they  may  be  entirely  distinct  insolvencies.  This  must  depend 
upon  the  law  or  the  practice  of  each  State.  Generally,  we 
should  say  that  one  insolvency,  and  one  assignee,  could  settle 
all  the  questions  to  most  advantage,  (m) 

These  difficulties  are  very  much  increased  and  complicated, 
when  two  or  more  insolvent  firms  are  connected  in  business, 
and  still  more  when  one  or  more  persons  belong  to  all  the  firms, 
in  each  of  which,  however,  there  are  other  persons.  And  not 
unfrequently  in  such  cases,  the  connection  in  business  leads  to 
a  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts,  or  of  making  charges  and 
entering  credits  in  one  or  all  of  the  firms,  which  makes  the  dif- 
ficulty still  greater.  It  would,  however,  be  difficult  in  any  work, 
and  impossible  in  a  single  chapter  like  this,  to  present  any 
rules  of  law  which  would  help  to  disentangle  such  cases. 
And  indeed  the  rules  and  principles  applicable  to  them  do  not 
belong  peculiarly  to  insolvency,  but  to  partnership,  sale,  agency, 
or  other  branches  of  the  law  of  contracts. 

The  dividends  are  declared  at  meetings  called  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assignee  to  settle  questions, 
arrange  his  accounts,  collect  the  assets,  and  do  what  else  is 
necessary  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  so  that  the  funds  of 
the  insolvent  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  creditors,  to  whom 
they  belong,  as  soon  as  may  be.     And  delay  for  which  no  good 

(/)  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  worU,  p.  124,  ct  nership,  Story  on  Partnership,  Gow  on 
seq.  Partnership,  Watson  on   Partncrshij),  and 

(/«)  For  an  elaborate  examination  of  the     Bisset  on  Partnership,  under  the  titles  of 
subject  of  bankruptcy,  witli  reference  to  its     Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency, 
effect  on  partnerships,  sec  Collyer  on  Part- 
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cause  exists,  would  be  a  strong  reason  for  removal  of  the  as- 
signee, (w) 

A  debt  may  be  proved  at  any  meeting.  The  reason  is,  that 
it  would  be  unjust  wholly  to  exclude  an  actual  and  honest  cred- 
itor merely  for  not  presenting  his  claim  at  an  earlier  period,  (o) 
But  it  is  also  provided  in  our  statutes  generally,  that  the  former 
dividends  are  not  to  be  disturbed.  That  is,  no  one  coming  in 
after  a  dividend  has  been  declared  and  become  payable,  can 
take  from  creditors  what  they  have  received,  or  from  the  funds 
what  is  necessary  to  pay  the  dividends  due  to  others  ;»but  the 
new-comer  may  receive  not  only  the  further  dividends,  but  the 
past  dividends,  if  the  assignee  has  unappropriated  funds  which 
can  pay  them. 


SECTION     XIII. 

OP   THE   DISCHARGE. 

Whether  a  discharge  operates  as  a  complete  satisfaction  of 
the  debt,  or  releases  the  insolvent  from  imprisonment,  or  leaves 
him  and  his  future  property  as  open  to  all  process  of  arrest  or 
attachment  as  before,  depends  upon  the  statutory  provisions. 
The  prevailing  effect  in  this  country,  is  an  entire  discharge  of 
the  debt,  (p)     But  all  the  statutes,  or  nearly  all,  contain  pro- 

(n)  Tlie  decisions  of  the  courts  in  rela-  Tlic  statutes  of  Arkansas,  New  Jersey, 

tion  to  declaration  of  dividends,  &c.,  are  North   Carolina,   Mississippi,   Tennessee, 

found  to  he  based  so  exclusively  on  statute  Illinois,   Georgia,  Missouri,  Connecticut, 

provisions,  that  it  is  deemed  inexjiedicnt  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  exempt  only  the 

to  ixa  into  tiie  citation  or  discrimination  of  ])erson  of  the  debtor  from  im))risonmcut. 

authorities.     It  liccoines   necessary,  in  all  Stat,   of  N.   J.   1847,   tit.   9,  ch.  4 ;  Ilev. 

mattcrsof  form  and  order  of  this  character,  Stat,  of  Arkansas,    1837;  Stat,  of  Conn, 

to  consult  strictly  the   directions   of  the  18.38,  p.  270;  Ohio  Rev.  Stat.;  Code  of 

insolvent  laws.     Tlie  statement  of  the  law  North  Carolina ;  Statute  Laws  of  Tennes- 

in  the  text,  will  be  found  to  conform  with  see.     The  Statutes  of  California,  Michi- 

tlie  usual  statute  ])rovisions.     See  stat.  12  j^an,  Mississippi,  and  Massachusetts,  and 

&    13    Vict.    c.    lOG;    tlic    late    National  in  the  majority  of  the  States  at  this  day 

l{aiikni|)t  Law  of  ilic  United   States;  the  proviilc  for  the  distliar;;e  of  the  insolvent 

insolvent  laws  of  the  various  States.  from  lial>ility  ior  the  deltt  itself,  if  his  prop- 

.   (o)   Minot    V.     Tiiayer,    7    Met.    348;  erty  lie  assijined  and  distrihuted  among  his 

Fletclier  v.  Duvis,  id.  142.  creditors.     Laws  of  Cal.  I8.50-.'J3,  ch.  80; 

(/()  The  jjrovisiouK  relatint;  to  the  effect  T\cv.  Stat,  of  Michigan,  1837,  tit.  7,  ch.  3  ; 

of  the  discharge  vary  in  dill'erent  States.  Ma.ssachusetts   Insolvent  Laws  of  1838. 
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visions  intended  to  prevent  a  fraudulent  insolvent  from  getting 
this  relief;  and  the  general  way  is,  by  requiring  an  assent  to 
his  discharge  from  a  certain  number,  or  proportion  in  value  or 
number,  or  both  of  his  creditors ;  and  it  is  usually  a  majority 
in  number  and  value. 

This  discharge  must  be  declared  at  a  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose.  There  any  creditor  may  object  to  it;  and  may  prove 
any  facts  or  urge  any  objections  which  would  prevent  it.  These 
resolve  themselves  then  into  the  misconduct  of  the  insolvent ; 
and  are  mainly  his  generally  fraudulent  acts,  or  specifically  his 
concealment  of  effects,  or  preference  in  contemplation  of  insol- 
vency, {q) 


The  laws  of  New  York  upon  this  subject 
differ  in  impoitant  respects  from  tliose  of 
many  of  the  States.  We  give  a  few  of  its 
provisions,  as  aljriclgcd  from  the  statutes 
by  Chancellor  Kent :  —  "  The  insolvent 
laws  of  New  York  enable  the  debtor,  with 
the  assent  of  two  thirds  in  value  of  his 
creditors,  and  on  the  due  disclosure  and 
sun'ender  of  his  property,  to  be  discharged 
from  all  his  debts  contracted  within  the 
State,  subsequently,  to  the  jiassing  of  the 
insolvent  act,  and.  due  at  the  time  of  the 
assignment  of  his  ju'operty,  or  contracted 
before  that  time,  though  payable  after- 
wards. The  creditor  who  raises  objec- 
tions to  the  insolvent's  discharge  is  enti- 
tled to  have  his  allegations  heard  and  de- 
termined by  a  jury.  The  insolvent  is  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  a  discharge,  if, 
knowing  of  his  insolvency,  or  in  contem- 
plation of  it,  he  has  made  any  assignment, 
sale,  or  transfer,  either  alisolnte  or  condi- 
tional, of  any  part  of  his  estate,  or  has 
confessed-judgment,  or  given  any  security 
with  a  \'icw  to  give  a  preference  for  an 
antecedent  debt  to  any  creditor.  The  dis- 
charge applies  to  all  debts  founded  upon 
contracts  made  witliin  the  State,  or  to  be 
executed  within  it ;  and  for  debts  due  to 
persons  resident  within  the  State  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  notice  of  the 
application  for  a  discharge ;  or  to  per- 
sons not  residing  within  the  State,  but 
who  united  in  the  petition  for  his  dis- 
charge, or  who  accept  a  dividend  from  his 
estate."  For  the  construction  of  the  New 
York  statute,  on  this  subject,  see  Stanton 
V.  Ellis,  2  Kernan,  575.  See  1  Law  Kep. 
273. 

[q)  The  grounds  on  which  the  bank- 


rupt's certificate  and  discharge  maybe  dis- 
allowed are  various.  Those  which  were 
adoi)ted  in  the  late  national  act,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  those  which  oc- 
cur in  the  statutes  in  general.  The  dis- 
charge may  be  disallowed  :  —  1 .  When  a 
majority  of  creditors,  in  number  and  value, 
who  proved  their  debts,  file  their  written 
dissent  to  the  granting  the  certificate. 
2.  When  the  banknipt  had  been  guilty  of 
any  fraud,  or  wilful  concealment  of  his 
property  or  rights  of  property.  3.  Or 
shall  have  preferred  any  of  his  creditors 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 
4.  Or  shall  have  wilfully  omitted  or  re- 
fused to  comply  with  any  orders  or  direc- 
tion of  the  court,  or  conform  with  any 
other  requisition  of  the  act.  5.  Or  shall 
in  the  proceedings  under  the  act,  have  ad- 
mitted a  false  or  fictitious  debt  against  his 
estate.  6.  Or  (being  a  merchant,  banker, 
factor,  broker,  underwriter,  or  marine  in 
surer)  shall  not  have  kept  proper  books  of 
accounts   after  the   passing   of   the   act. 

7.  Or  shall  have  applied  trust  funds  to  his 
own   use   since   the    passing   of  the   act. 

8.  Or  (the  application  being  voluntary) 
shall  after  the  first  of  January,  1841,  or  at 
any  other  time  in  contemplation  of  the 
passage  of  a  bankrupt  law,  by  assignment 
or  otherwise,  have  given  or  secured  any 
preference  to  one  creditor  over  another. 
In  the  matter  of  Alonzo  I'earce,  6  Law  R. 
2G1,  was  a  case  in  which  Judge  Pmitice 
learnedly  discussed  the  objections  to  a  dis 

*  charge.  '  See  also,  the  cases  cited  on  the 
subjects  of  conveyances  in  conteni])lation 
of  bankruptcy,  and  fraudulent  ])rcf'erences, 
ante.  In  the  matter  of  Wilson,  6  Law 
Rep.  272.     If  the  debtor  give  a  creditor  a 
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In  former  parts  of  this  book  we  have  remarked  that  no  credi- 
tor is  permitted  to  obtain  an  undue  advantage  over  another. 
If  one  is  promised  any  advantage  if  he  will  sign,  in  order  that 
his  signature  may  bring  in  others,  this  promise  is  illegal  and 
void.  And  in  general  any  act  of  the  insolvent  or  the  as- 
signee, which  secures  to  any  one  or  more  creditors  advantages 
over  the  rest,  would  not  only  be  ineffectual  at  law,  but  would, 
if  the  insolvent  were  in  fault,  prevent  him  having  a  dis- 
charge, (r) 

The  statutes  sometimes  specify  with  great  minuteness  what 
the  discharge  shall  do ;  and  against  what  creditors  or  claims  it 
shall  be  effectual.  Aside  from  these  provisions,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  universal  rule,  that  this  discharge,  or  certificate, 
operates  fully  against  all  creditors  whose  debts  were  actually 
proved.  It  is  as  certain,  perhaps,  that  it  does  not  affect  debts 
which  were  not  proved,  and  could  not  be  proved  from  their 
own  nature,  {s)      The  law  may  not  be  so  certain  as  to  those  of 


note,  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  opposi-  Viner,  1  Esp.  131  ;  Butler  v.  Ehodes,  id. 

tion  to  his    discharge,  the  discharge  will  236;  Stcinman  u.  Magnus,  11  East,  390; 

be  avoided.    Bell  v.  Leggett,  3  Sekl.  176 ;  Eeise  v.  Randall,  6  T.  E.  146  ;  Hawley  v. 

Euckman  v.  Cowell,  1  "Comst.  505.     But  Beverley,  6  M.  &  Gr.    221  ;    Gibson   v. 

it  will  not  be  avoided  because  the  debtor  Bruce,  5  id.  399.    And  in  an  action  against 

paid  money  to  counsel  for  advice,  though  a  defendant,  to  recover  moneys  alleged  to 

the  debtor  neglected  to  publish  the  fact,  have  been  paid  him  l)y  the  bankrupt,  in 

Lyon  11.  Marsliall,  11  Barb.  241.     Nor,  it  fraud  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  &c.,  the  judge 

ha.s  been  iield  in  New  York,  by  payments  assuming  that  there  was  importunity  and 

in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy  in  fraud  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  left 

of  the  bankrupt  law,  after  certificate  grant-  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  bankrupt 

ed.     {-aryl  v.  Russell,  18  Barb.  429;  N.  had  made  these  ])ayments  in  consequence 

A.    Fire  Ins.   Co.  v.  Graham,   5   Sandf.  of  such  importunity  and  pressui-e,  or  with 

197  ;  but  see  Breton  v.  Hull,  1  Den.  75;  a  view  of  giving  defendant  a  fraudulent 

Chambcrlin  ?7.  Griggs,  3  Den.  9.     As  to  preference  in  contemplation  of  banla-uptey, 

how  the  validity  of  sucli  disdiarges   may  it  was   held,   that   the   drffmlcmt   had   no 

be  contested  in  chancery,  see  Penniman  v.  right  to  complain  of  this  direction.    Cook 

Norton,!  I'.arb.  Ch.  240;  Alcottr.  Avery,  r.  rritcliard,  5  M.  &  Gr.  329;  Bryant  v. 

id.  .347.  Christie,  1  Stark.  329. 

(;•)  In  addition  to  the  cases  cited  snjmt,         (s)   Wiiere  an  action  had  been  l)rovight 

see  also,  l!ic(!  ?'.  Maxwell,    13  Smedcs  &  u]nm  a  debt,    and  licfore  judgment,    the 

M.  289  ;   Wells  v.  (iiriing,  1  B.  &  15.  447  ;  debtor  took  advantage  of  the  insolvent  law, 

Stock  V.  Mawson,  1  B.  &  P.  286  ;  Thomas  and   afterwards   tiie  creditor  proceeded  to 

?'.    Courtnay,    1    B.  &  Aid.   1  ;  Cecil  r.  judgment,  it  was  held   that   tlie   original 

Plaistow,  1  Anst.  202  ;  Ilowdcn  r.  llaigh,  debt  was  not   jjrovable    under  the  insol- 

11  Ad.  &  Ell.    1033;  Wilson  r.  Ray,  10  vency,   because  merged  in  the  judgment, 

id.    82 ;    Took    r.    Tuck,   4    Bing.    224  ;  and    that   the  judgnu'ut    was    not    prov- 

Kniglit  V.  Hunt,  5  Bing.  432  ;  Britten  v.'  able,  because  not  in  existence  at  the  time 

HughoK,    id.   460;    Leicester    v.    Rose,  4  of  the  pid)lication  of  the  notice  of  issuing 

East,  372  ;  Cocksliott  )'.  Bennett,  2  T.  R.  the  warrant,  but  that  the  judgment  debt, 

763;    Jackson    v.    Ducliain\    3    id.    551;  being  thus  in  its  natiu-e  incapable  of  proof, 

Jackson  ('.  Eomas,  4  id.  166;  Ilolmcr  c.  would   be  a  valid,  and   subsisting  claim 
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a  third  class  ;  those  which  might  have  been  proved,  but  were 
not  so  in  fact.  We  hold,  however,  that  the  better  reasons  and 
the  weightier  authodty  lead  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
such  debts  are  barred.  (/)  And  that  the  statutes  of  insolvency 
may  have  their  full  beneficial  effect  as  statutes  of  repose,  we 
should  extend  them  even  to  debts  which  were  not  ])roved  by 
reason  of  some  personal  hindrance  or  ignorance  of  the  creditor, 
but  which  were  in  their  own  nature,  provable,  (u) 

If  the  certificate  was  granted  when  it  ought  not  to  have 
been,  or  if  it  can  be  impeached  on  other  grounds,  and  such  a 
certificate  is  offered  in  bar  to  a  suit  by  a  creditor,  the  plaintiff 
will  not  be  prevented  from  impeaching  it  by  the  mere  fact  that 
he  had  proved  his  debt,  (i?) 


against  the  insolvent.  Sampson  v.  Clark, 
2  Cusli.  173.  See  for  the  EnglishWoc- 
trine  on  tliis  point.  Ex  parte  Birch,  4  B.  & 
C.  880  ;  Green  way  v.  Fisher,  7  id.  436  ; 
Kellogg  V.  Schuyler,  2  Denio,  73  ;  Thomp- 
son V.  Hewitt,  6  Hill,  254  ;  Buss  v.  Gil- 
bert, 2  Maule  &  S.  70 ;  Charles,  ex  parte, 
16  Ves.  256;  May  ?;.  Harvey,  14  East, 
197  ;  Crouch  v.  Gridle/,  6  Hill',  252  ;  Hen- 
dricks V.  Juilah,  2  Caines,  25  ;  Bosler  v. 
Kuhn,  8  Watts  &  S.  183  ;  Savory  v.  Stock- 
ing, 4  Cash.  607. 

(t)  "The  enactments  ofthe  bankrupt  law 
treat  the  bankrupt  as  the  legal  owner  of 
the  property  up  to  the  issuing  of  the  de- 
cree, and  tie  down  the  title  of  the  assignee 
to  that  time,  so  as  to  preclude  its  relation 
back.  All  tlie  property  then  owned  by 
the  bankrupt  passes  to  and  vests  in  the 
assignee,  and  consequently  all  debts  exist- 
ing before  and  at  the  date  of  the  decree 
are  provable  under  the  bankruptcy,  and 
all  debts  up  to  that  time  barred  by  the 
bankrupt's  certificate  of  discharge."  Pren- 
tiss, J.,  in  Downer  v.  Brackett,  5  Law 
Rep.  392,  399 ;  Fisher  v.  Currier,  7  Met. 
424 ;  Graliam  v.  Pierson,  6  Hill,  247 ; 
Davis  V.  Shaplev,  1  B.  &  Ad.  54 ;  Fox  v. 
Woodruif,  9  Barb.  498  ;  HubbcU  v.  Cramp, 
11  Paige,  310;  Jcmison  v.  Blowers,  5 
Barb.  686,  where  it  was  held  that  a  cove- 
nant in  a  deed  for  quiet  enjoyment,  was 
provable  in  its  character,  and  therefore 
barred.  But  not~a  fine  imposed  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  for  violation  of  an  in- 
junction. Spalding  v.  The  People,  7  Hill 
(N.  Y.),  301.     It  seems  that  a  fiduciary 


debt,  which  is  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bankrupt  law,  may  be  proved 
or  not  at  the  option  of  the  creditor.  If  it 
is  proved,  it  is  barred.  If  not,  the  certifi- 
cate of  discharge  has  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  existence  of  the  debt.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  Tebbetts,  5  Law  Eep.  259  ;  Morse 
V.  Lowell,  7  JNIet.  152;  Chapman  v.  For- 
syth, 2  How.  202. 

(»)  As  to  the  effect  of  an  election  to 
prove,  by  a  creditor  residing  in  another 
State,  see  ante,  sect.  2,  note  (J),  p.  591, 
where  the  cases  are  fully  cited. 

(v)  "  The  creditors  of  an  insolvent  may 
well  prove  their  claims  and  receive  their 
dividends,  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
insolvent  has  in  all  respects  truly  con- 
formed to  the  requisites  of  the  laws,  that 
he  has  concealed  no  effects,  and  made 
no  conveyances  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
preferences,  nor  in  any  way  violated  the 
principles  of  a  full  and  equal  distribution 
of  his  effects.  Acting  upon  this  assumj)- 
tion,  the  creditor  may  prove  his  claim, 
and  receive  his  dividend,  without  prejudice 
to  his  right  to  avoid  the  discharge  of  the 
insolvent,  if  future  developments  shall 
show  the  commission  of  those  acts,  or  the 
neglect  of  those  duties,  on  the  part  of  the 
del)tor,  by  reason  of  which  his  discharge 
is  rendered  invalid.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
duty  ofthe  creditor  to  assume  in  advance 
that  the  debtor  has  been  guilty  of  fraudu- 
lent acts,  in  violation  of  the  insolvent 
laws,  and  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  such 
presumption.  He  may,  therefore,  prove 
his  claim  and  receive  a  dividend,  without 
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SECTION  XIV.  • 

OF  PRIVILEGED  OR  PREFERRED  DEBTS. 

While  the  whole  purpose  of  the  insolvent  law  is  to  put  all 
the  creditors  upon  exactly  the  same  footing,  there  are  still  some 
debts  or  claims  which  are  preferred  by  law,  and  paid  in  full. 
These  vary  in  the  different  States.  Generally  they  may  be 
said  to  be,  all  amounts  due  to  the  United  States  (lo) ;  all  that 
are  due  to  the  State  in  which  the  insolvent  resides,  and  the  in- 
solvency takes  place  ;  and  a  certain  limited  amount  due  for 
labor  or  personal  service  rendered  within  a  brief  period  before 
the  insolvency.  To  these  are  sometimes  added  the  costs  of 
attachments,  or  other  costs  which  have  been  terminated  by  the 
insolvency. 

It  has  been  found  peculiarly  difficult  to  collect  and  arrange 
the  cases  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner.  The  decisions  are,  to  so  great  an  extent, 
founded  on  the  special  provisions  of  statutes,  that  it  has  seldom 
been  easy  to  extract  from  them  what  might  properly  be  termed 
a  general  principle.  Hundreds  of  cases  have  been  examined, 
which  have  proved  wholly  useless  for  the  general  purposes  of  a 
text-book,  for  it  has  been  our  aim  to  insert  such  and  such  only, 
as  should  elucidate  in  some  measure  the  principles  relating  to 
this  subject. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  majority  of  cases  cited  are  from  the 
English  books.  The  reason  is,  that  the  American  cases  rest  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  English,  on  the  special  provision 
of  the  statutes.     Few  statutes  have  been  cited,  but  the  English 

comproiiiittinK  his  fiirtlier  rif^lit  to  enforce  opinion,   that   (k'hts   clue   to   the   United 

payment  of  tiio  residue  of  his  demand,  if  States  are  not  witliin  the  provisions  of  the 

tiie  debtor  has    ol)tained    liis    diseharge  bankrupt  hiw;  hut  that  the   debtor,   liis 

under  sncii  cirenmstanees   as   to   render  hinds  and  effeets,  ])resent  and  future,  are 

it  invalid  in  law."     Deimij,  J.  in  Morse  v.  liable  to  actions    and   remedies   for  their 

Heed,  1.'$  Mctc.  G2.  recovery,    as    before    the    passing  of  tliat 

((/')  I'nitcd  States  7».  King,  Walhu'o,  l."}.  act."     "United   States    v.    llewes,  2  Law 

Tllfihiiiiin,  C.  J.  :  "  Upon  the  best  consid-  lie]).    329  ;  United  States   v.   Wilson,   8 

oration  which  the  eireumstances  will  ])er-  Wheat.  253. 
mit  UH  to  i>estow  on  tiie  point,  wo  are  of 
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Consolidated  Bankrupt  Act,  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  and  the  late 
United  States  Bankrupt  Act  have  been  often  referred  to.  The 
one  presents  very  strongly  and  clearly  the  present  English  doc- 
trine on  this  subject;  and  the  other  may  be  said  to  be  the  best 
illustration  which  any  one  American  statute  affords,  of  the 
legislation  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Sect.  1.  —  What  are  Contracts,  ivilhin  the  clause  respecting  the 
obligation  of  them  ? 

In  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  provided  that  "  no  State  shall  .  .  pass 
any  .  .  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts." (a;)  Under  this 
clause  two  questions  of  great  importance  have  been  agitated. 
One  is,  what  is  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  this  sec- 
tion ?  [y)  The  second  is,  what  operation  upon  or  interference 
with  a  contract,  is  to  be  considered  as  impairing  the  obligation 
thereof?  Neither  question  has  received  a  positive  and  univer- 
sal answer,  settling  by  definition  all  the  subordinate  questions 
which  may  arise  under  it.  But  we  have  authoritative  and  in- 
structive adjudication  upon  both. 

It  seems  to  be  settled  conclusively,  that  a  grant  is  a  contract ; 
executed,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  contract ;  and  that  it  comes  within 
the  scope  of  this  provision  ;  (s)  and  therefore  if  there  be  a  grant, 

(x)  This  clause  does  not  apjily  to  laws  legislature  of  a  State,  constitutionally  em- 
enacted  by  tlie  States  before  the  first  Wed-  powered  to  make  it,  cannot  be  I'evokedby 
ncsday  of  March,  1789 — the  day  when  the  its  successor.  See  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6 
constitution  of  tiic  United  States  went  Crancli,  87,  130.  Marshall,  C.  J. :  "A 
into  ojiciatioii.  Owings  x\  Speed,  5  contract  is  a  conijiact  between  two  or  more 
Wheat.  420.  Nor  docs  it  affect  tiie  pow-  parties,  and  is  cither  executory  or  execu- 
ers  of  Congress.  Evans  v.  Eaton,  1  ted.  An  exceutory  contract  is  one  in 
Peters,  C.  C.  322.  wliich  a  party  binds  himself  to  do,  or  not 

(ij)  "  The  i)rovision  of  the  constitution  to  do,  a  particular  thing ;  such  was  the  law 

never  has   been   understood   to  embrace  inider  which  the  conveyance  was  made  by 

other  contracts  than  tiiosc  which  respect  the  governor.     A  contract  executed  is  one 

jirojicrlii,  (If  siiiiir  olijirt  of  ralnc,  and  confer  in  which  the  object  of  the  contract  is  per- 

rigiits   wliich  may  be  asscrtcil  in   a  court  formed  ;  and  this,  says   Blaclatone,  differs 

ofjustice."     Dartinoutii  Collcg(vr.  Wood-  in    nothing  from  a  grant.     The  contract 

ward,  4  Wiieat.  518  ;  per  Maishall,  C.  J.,  between    (Jcorgia  and  the  purihasers  was 

629.  executed  by  the  grant.     A  contract  exc- 

{z)  Therefore  the  grant  of  lands  by  the  cuted,  as  well  as  one  which  is  executory, 
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in  itself  valid,  any  law  which  is,  or  permits,  a  direct  interference 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  things  granted,  or  a  diminution  of 
their  value,  or  any  deprivation  of  the  things  granted,  or  of  the 
rights  or  interests  belonging  to  them,  by  the  grantor,  impairs 
the  obligation  of  the  contract,  (a) 

This  must  be  true,  in  general;  but  it  must  also  be  subject  to 
some  important  qualifications.  For  the  exercise  of  the  ordi- 
nary powers  of  government,  which  it  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  take  away  or  control  by  this  provision,  may  often 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  value  of  things  previously 
granted.  Thus,  if  a  State  sold  a  piece  of  land  for  two  dollars 
an  acre,  and  soon  after  sold  similar  and  adjoining  land,  dif- 
fering in  no  respect  from  the  first,  for  one  dollar  an  acre,  and  an- 
nounced this  as  its  price,  the  market  value  of  the  lands  first  sold 
would  fall,  perhaps,  one  half;  yet  no  one  could  doubt  that  the 
State  had  a  right  to  make  this  second  sale.     But  it  is  easy  to 


contains  obligations  binding  on  the  par- 
ties. A  grant,  in  its  own  nature,  amounts 
to  an  extinguishment  of  the  riglit  of  the 
grantor,  and  implies  a  contract  not  to  re- 
assert that  right.  A  party  is,  therefore, 
always  estopped  by  his  own  grant.  Since, 
then,  in  fact,  a  grant  is  a  contract  execu- 
ted, the  obligation  of  which  still  continues  ; 
and  since  the  constitution  uses  the  general 
term  contract,  without  distinguishing  be- 
tween those  which  are  executory  and 
those  which  are  executed,  it  must  be 
construed  to  comprehend  the  latter  as 
well  as  the  former.  A  law  annulling  con- 
veyances between  individuals,  and  declar- 
ing that  the  grantors  should  stand  seized 
of  their  former  estates,  notwithstanding 
those  grants,  would  be  as  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  as  a  law  discharging  the 
vendors  of  property  from  the  obligation 
of  executing  their  contracts  by  convey- 
ances. It  would  be  strange  if  a  contract 
to  convey  was  secured  l)y  tlie  constitution, 
while  an  absolute  conveyance  remained 
unprotected.  If,  under  a  fair  construction 
of  the  constitution,  grants  are  compre- 
hended under  the  term  contracts,  is  a 
grant  from  the  State  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  this  provision  ?  Is  the  clause 
to  be  considered  a^  inhibiting  the  State 
from  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts 
between  two  individuals,  but  as  excluding 
from  that  inhibition  contracts  made  with 
itself?  The  words  themselves  contain 
no  such  distinction.     They  are  general. 


and  are  applicable  to  contracts  of  every 
description.  If  contracts  made  with  the 
State  are  to  be  exempted  from  their  oper- 
ation, the  exception  must  arise  from  the 
character  of  the  contracting  party,  not 
from  the  words  which  are  employed. 
"Whatever  i-espect  might  have  been  felt 
for  the  State  sovereignties,  it  is  not  to  be 
disguised  that  the  framcrs  of  the  constitu- 
tion viewed,  with  some  apprehension,  the 
violent  acts  which  might  grow  out  of  the 
feelings  of  the  moment ;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  in  adopting  that 
instniment,  have  manifested  a  determina- 
tion to  shield  themselves  and  their  prop- 
erty from  the  effects  of  those  sudden  and 
strong  passions  to  which  men  are  exposed. 
The  restrictions  on  the  legislative  power  of 
the  States  are  obviously  founded  in  this  sen- 
timent ;  and  the  constitution  of  tlie  United 
States  contains  what  nuiy  be  deemed  a 
bill  of  rights  for  the  people  of  each  State." 
Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4 
Wheat.  65G,  per  Washiiu/toii,  J.  ;  Reho- 
both  v.  Hunt,  1  Pick.  224  ;  Lowry  v. 
Francis,  2  Yerg.  534  ;  Butler  v.  Chariton 
County  Court,  13  Miss.  112.  So  where 
the  grant  is  to  a  corporation  the  State  can- 
not revoke  it ;  Terrett  r.  Taylor,  9  Cranch, 
43;  Wilkinson  r.  Lcland,  2  Peters,  657. 
See  Den  d.  University  of  North  Carolina 
V.  Foy,  1  Murph.  58. 

( a )"^  Winter   v.   Jones,    10    Geo.    190; 
Planter's  Bank  v.  Sharp,  6  How.  301, 327. 
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proceed  from  this  question,  to  which  the  answer  is  obvious,  to 
others  in  which  it  is  more  diflicult.  And  all  we  can  say,  on 
authority,  upon  the  general  question,  what  limits  this  necessity 
of  leaving  unimpaired  all  the  functions  of  government  and  the 
control  by  the  public  of  all  public  interests,  imposes  upon  the 
operation  of  the  clause  under  consideration,  would  seem  to  be 
this :  we  may  say,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  public 
property,  to  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  to  the  possession 
or  exercise  of  public  rights,  nor  to  any  changes  or  qualifications' 
in  any  of  these,  which  the  legislature  of  a  State  may  at  any  time 
deem  expedient,  (b)  This  rule  seems  to  spring  from  an  obvious 
necessity;  but  it  rests  also  upon  an  obvious  and  sufficient  reason. 
This  is,  that  in  relation  to  public  property,  there  is  no  grant;  no 
contract  whatever,  executed  or  executory.  By  such  an  act,  the 
public,  by  the  legislature,  which  is  its  agent,  gives  something 
of  its  own,  to  somebody  else  who  is  also  its  agent.  Nothing 
then,  in  fact,  is  given ;  for  nothing  goes  forth  from  the  public. 
The  whole  transaction  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  change  made 
by  the  public,  in  the  manner  in  which,  or  the  agents  by  whom, 
it  shall  continue  to  hold  and  use  a  certain  portion  of  its  property 
or  interests.  The  very  essence  of  a  contract —  tivo  parties,  with 
mutual  obligations  —  is  wanting;  and  it  is  therefore  no  contract 
at  all.  Therefore  all  political  powers  conferred  by  the  legisla- 
ture on  a  municipal  corporation  may  be  revoked,  (c)  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  private  property  or  franchises  are  granted  to 
a  municipal  corporation,  this  grant  cannot  be  revoked,  nor  the 
property  or  rights  conferred  by  it  in  any  way  devested  by  the 
State,  [d)  Nevertheless,  the  State  does  not  lose  its  right  of 
making   laws   concerning  the  things  granted,  so  far  as    they 

(/j)  Diirtmoiith  College  v.  Woodward,  .325;  Marietta  v.   FoHrinp-,  4  Ohio,  427 ; 

4    Wlieat.    518,   C2!).     Mdrnhall,    C.    J.:  TciTott  i-.  Taylor,  9  Cranch,  43  ;  Bradford 

"  That  till' franicrs  of  tJu' constitution  did  v.    Cary,  5    Grcenl.    339,    342;  Bush    v. 

not    intend  to    n'strain  tlic  Stittes  iu  the  Shipman,    4    Seam.     ISO  ;    Trustees    of 

regulation  of'tlieir  civil  institutions,  adopt-  Schools  r.   Tatinan,  13    111.27;  Mills  v. 

cd   for  internal  f;overnment,  and  that  the  Williams,  II  Iredell,  558. 

instriiinent  thev  have  <x,\\vn   us  is  not  to  ((/)  Terrett  r.  Taylor,  siijyra  ;  Town  of 

he  so  constnie(f,  may  l)e admitted."    I'hil-  I'awlet    r.    Clark,   9   Cnmeii,  292  ;  Dart- 

lip8   V.  IJury,   2    T.   U.  .3.'J2  ;     Knou])    r.  nioiilh    College  r.   Woodward,  4  Wheat. 

Tiie   J'icpia"  Bank,  1    Ohio  State  K.  (;()3,  518;    liailey  r.  The  Mavor  of  New  York, 

0(19;  'I'oledo  I'.ank   /•.  Hond,  1  Ohio  State  3  Hill,  531  ;   llazen   v.  The  Union  Bank 

K.  057,  jier  /liirll'-i/,  C.  J.  of  Tennessee,  1  Sneed,  115. 

(c)   The  J'copie  v.    Morris,   13   Wend. 
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remain  publici  juris,  or  so  far  as  it  sees  fit  to  provide  for  the 
due  exercise  of  the  rights  granted,  or  the  proper  use  of  the  prop- 
erty granted,  for  the  public  benefit  and  safety,  [e)  So  the  sal- 
ary and  tenure  of  an  office  prescribed  bylaw,  do  not  constitute 
a  contract  which  is  protected  by  this  clause  in  the  constitution  ; 
and  they  may  therefore  be  modified  or  reduced  unless  this  is 
prohibited  by  the  constitution  of  the  State.  (/) 


((')  In  Benson  v.  The  Mayor,  &c.  of 
New  York,  10  Barb.  223,  it  was  held  that 
ferry  franchises  may  be  held  by  a  nmnici- 
pal  corporation,  without  losing  their  char- 
acter as  private  property,  and  when  ac- 
cepted and  acted  upon  they  cannot  be 
resumed  by  tiie  State ;  T)ut  that  the  State 
is  not  excluded  from  legislation  touching 
them,  so  far  as  they  are  publici  juri^,  and 
may  pass  laws  to  secure  the  safety  of  jias- 
sengcrs  and  protect  them  from  imposition, 
&c.  In  East  Hartford  r.  Hartford  Bridge 
Co.  10  How.  511.  S.  C.  17  Conn.  79, 
the  reasoning  of  Woodburi/,  J.,  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  indicates  the 
opinion  that  ferry  franchises,  when  granted 
to  municipal  corporations,  are  public  priv- 
ileges, in  the  nature  rather  of  public  laws, 
than  of  contracts  to  be  modified  or  abol- 
ished by  the  legislature,  as  the  public  in- 
terests demand  ;  but  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  did  not  call  for  the  opinion,  as 
in  that  case  the  ferry  i-ight  was  in  express 
terms  to  be  held  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

( f)  Warner  v.  The  People,  2  Denio, 
272' ;  Conner  v.  The  City  of  New  York,  2 
Sandf.  3.')5,  S.  C.  1  Selden,  285 ;  Knoup 
V.  The  Piqua  Bank,  1  Ohio  State  R.  616, 
per  Corwin,  J. ;  Toledo  Bank  v.  Bond,  id. 
656  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Bacon,  6  S.  &  R. 
322  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Mann,  5  W.  &S; 
418;  Barker  v.  Pittsburg,  4  Barr,  51  ; 
The  West  River  Bridge  Co.  v.  Dix,  6 
How.  548  ;  Butler  v.  Pennsylvania,  10  id. 
402.  In. 1836,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  a  law  directing  canal  commission- 
ers to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  that  their  term  of  office  should 
commence  on  the  first  of  February  in 
every  year.  The  pay  was  fixed  liy  the  law 
at  four  doUars  per  di I'm.  In  April,  1843, 
certain  persons  being  then  in  office  as 
commissioners,  the  legislature  passed  an- 
other law,  providing  amongst  other  things 
that  the  prr  diem  should  be  only  three  dol- 
lars ;  the  reduction  to  take  effect  upon 
the  passage  of  the  law ;  and  that  in  the 
following  October,  commissioners  should 
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be  elected  by  the  people.  The  commis- 
sioners <'laimed  the  full  allowance,  during 
the  entire  year,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
State  had  no  right  to  pass  a  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  a  contract.  It  was 
held  that  there  was  no  contract  between 
the  State  and  the  commissioners,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Danids,  J. :  ''  The  con- 
tracts designed  to  be  protected  l)y  the 
10th  section  of  the  first  article  of  that  in- 
strument, are  contracts  by  which  perfa-.t 
rights,  certain  definite,  fixed,  prirate  rights  of 
pro]Derty,  are  vested.  These  are  clearly 
distinguishaljle  from  measures  or  engage- 
ments adopted  or  undertaken  by  the  body 
politic  or  State  government,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  .according  to  universal  under- 
standing, to  be  varied  or  discontinued  as 
the  public  good  shall  require.  The  selec- 
tion of  officers  who  are  nothing  more  than 
agents  for  the  eftectuating  of  such  public 
purposes,  is  matter  of  public  convenience 
or  necessity,  and  so  too  are  the  periods 
for  the  appointment  of  such  agents  ;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  ar- 
rangements can  constitute  any  obligation 
to  continue  such  agents,  or  to  reajjpoint 
tliem,  after  the  measures  which  brought 
them  into  lieing  shall  have  been  found 
useless,  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  or  shall 
have  been  abrogated  as  even  detrimental 
to  the  well-being  of  the  public.  The 
promised  com])ensation  for  services  actu- 
ally performed-  and  accepted,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  particular  agency,  may 
undoubtedly  be  claimed,  both  upon  prin- 
ciples of  compact  and  of  equity ;  but  to 
insist  beyond  this  on  the  perpetuation  of 
a  public'po'.icy  cither  useless  or  detriiucn- 
tal,  and  upon  a  reward  for  acts  nt-ither 
desired  nor  performed,  wouUl  appear  to 
be  reconcilable  witli  neither  common  jus- 
tice nor  common  sense.  The  establish- 
ment of  sucii  a  principle  would  arrest 
necessarily  every  thing  like  progress  or 
ftnprovement  in  government;  or  if  such 
changes   should   be  ventured   upon,   the 
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The  reason  for  the  difference,  as  to  the  operation  of  this  sec- 
tion upon  public  and  upon  private  property,  will  also  help  us  to 
answer  the  next  question  :  What  is  private  property,  in  this 
sense  and  for  this  purpose  ?  The  answer  is,  any  thing  and 
every  thing  which  has  gone  out  o/the  public,  by  its  grant  or  its 
sanction.  To  determine  any  particular  case,  therefore,  we 
should  take  the  instrument  referring  to  the  property,  whether  it 
be  a  statute  or  any  thing  else,  and  ask  whether,  if  read  ration- 
ally and  honestly,  it  leaves  the  usufruct  of  the  property  and  in- 
terests substantially  in  the  possession,  or  the  management 
thereof  within  the  control  of  the  public,  by  such  agents  as  it  may 
appoint,  or  not.  If  it  does,  then  it  is  public  property,  and  this 
clause  does  not  attach  ;  if  it  does  not,  then  it  is  private  property, 
and  this  clause  does  attach. 

Thus,  it  has  been  very  solemnly  and  we  hope  authoritatively 
decided,  that  a  corporation  is  a  person  who  may  take  a  grant 
as  well  as  any  individual;  that  a  corporation,  created  by  the 
legislature,  or  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  endowed  with 
certain  powers  and  functions  and  property,  the  legislature  re- 
serving noJnterest  in  what  is  given  them,  and  no  control  over 
the  succession  of  persons  who  form  the  corporation,  or  over  the 
•exercise  of  their  functions,  —  such  a  corporation  is  a  private 
corporation,  to  whom  a  franchise  has  been  given,  by  a  grant, 
•which  is  an  executed  contract,  and  that  any  deprivation  of  their 
.property,  or  any  disturbance  or  denial  of  their  rights  and  func- 
tions, impairs  the  obligation  of  the  contract.  And  if  the  legis- 
lature have  reserved  to  themselves  rights  in  the  creation  of  such 
corporation,  or  in  any  grant  to  them,  these  reservations  are  to 

government  would  liave  to  l)ei'ome  one  laws  ;  and  to  create,  and  elianj^c  or  dis- 
grcat  j)eii«ion  establislimcnt  on  wliieli  to  continue,  the  aj^ents  designated  for  the 
quarter  a  liost  of  sinecures.  It  woiikl  execution  of  those  hiws.  Such  a  power 
espC'cially  he  diilicuit,  if  not  ini])racticahle,  is  indispcnsahle  for  tlic  preservation  of  the 
in  tills  view,  ever  to  rcniudel  the  organic  hody  jiolitic,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  in- 
law of  a  State,  as  coiistitiilional  ordinances  dividnals  of  the  coiuniunity."  See  Allen 
must  i)e  of  hi;;hcr  antliority  and  more  ini-  c.  McKcen,  1  Sunm.  270.  See  also,  in 
niutahle  than  cominoii  Icj^islative  enact-  WIiillin<;ton  r.  I'olk,  1  liar.  &  J.  236;  a 
mcnts,  and  there  could  not  exist  conflict-  stranfjjo  case  in  which  Luther  Martin 
in;;  constitutional  ordinances  under  one  hrou^ht  an  action  on  an  asiiizc.  sur  novel 
and  the  same  system.  It  follows,  then,  r//s.sy'/.sm,  to  maintain  the  right  of  a  judge 
upon  j)rincipl(\  that  in  every  pei-fect  or  to  his  seat,  after  \\\c,  court  had  been  de- 
Com|)etent  government,  there  must  exist  stroycd  iiy  a  statute  rei)ealing  that  under 
, a  general   power   to   enact   and    I o  repeal  which  the  judge  was  appointed. 
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be   strictly  followed;  whatever  lies  without  them  being  as  if 
there  were  no  reservations  whatever,  (g-) 

That  the  charters  of  private  civil  corporations,  —  of  which 
banks,  or  insurance,  turnpike,  and  railroad  companies,  are  leading 
instances, —  are  contracts,  protected  by  this  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  seems  to  be  well  settled.  (//)    But 


{(j)  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward, 
4  Wheat.  519.     The  law  of  this  case  is, 
that  an  eleemosynary  corporation,  founded 
by  private  contributions  for  the   distribu- 
tion of  a  general  cliarity,  is   not  an  instru- 
ment  of  oovernnient  whose   officers  are 
public  officers,  but  a  private  corporation 
whose  charter  is  a  contract  between  the 
donors,  the  trustees,  and  the  government, 
founded   on   the  consideration   of  public 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  corporation, 
which    cannot   be    altered,    amended,    or 
modified  by  the  State,  without  the  consent 
of  the  corporation.     It  also  decides  that 
the  charters,  granted  by  the  crown  before 
the  Revolution,  are  within  this  principle, 
except  so  far  as  they  were  affected  by  the 
legislation  of  parliament  or  of  the  colonies, 
before  the  adoption  of  the  U.  S.  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  the   doctrine   that   civil  rights 
were  not  destroyed  by  the  Revolution,  is 
well  established.     Dawson  v.  Godfrey,  4 
Cranch,  323  ;  Terrett  v.  Taylor,  9  id.  43  ; 
Society,  &c.  v.  New  Haven,  8  Wheat.  464. 
The  case  of  Dartmouth  College  i\  Wood- 
ward has  been  often  affirmed,  both  in  the 
State  and  Federal  courts,  and  cited  as  an 
unquestionable    authority.      Trustees    of 
Vincennes  University  v.  Indiana,  14  How. 
268  ;  Non-is  v.  The  Trustees  of  Abingdon 
Academy,  7  G.  &  J.  7  ;  Grammar  School 
V.  Burt,  "ll  Vt.rf32  ;  Brown   r.  Hummel, 
6  Barr,   86 ;    The  State   v.   Hevward,  3 
Rich.  389.     It  is  insisted,  in  Toledo  Bank 
V.  Bond,  1    Ohio   State  II.   670-679,  that 
the  case  of  Dartmouth  College  i\  Wood- 
ward did  not  decide  the  /J'rtHc/i/.se  or  c/i!n?-fer 
of  a  corporation  to  be  a  contract,  but  only 
that  the  circumstances  qfthe  case  constituted 
a  contract  between  the  donors  and  the  cor- 
porators, for  the  conveyance  and  perpetual 
application    of  private   property,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  trust  under  the  charter, 
and  that  this  contract  was  impaired  by  tlie 
State  laws,  which  xlid  not  merely  interfere 
with  the  charter,  but  also  transferred  the 
private   property  held  by  the  trustees  to 
another  corporation,  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  contract  by  which  the  trust 
had  been  created  and  the  property  invested. 


(//)  Thus  if  a  bank  has  by  its  charter  an 
express  or  implied  power  to  sell  and  trans- 
fer negotiable  pa]icr,  a  law  taking  away 
this    power   impairs   the    ol)ligari()n  of  a 
contract,  and  is  void.     Planters'  Bank  v. 
Sharp,  6  How.  301  ;  The  People  r.  Man- 
hattan Co.  9  Wend.  351.     See  also.  Prov- 
idence Bank  i\  Billings,  4  Peters,   560; 
Turnpike   Co.   v.  Phillips,  2   Penn.  184; 
Claghorn  ?'.   Cullen,    13  Penn.   St.   133  ; 
Com.  Bank  of  Natchez  v.  The  State  of 
Mississippi,  6   Sm.  &  M.  599  ;  Backus  v. 
Lebanon,  11   N.  H.   19;  Michigan  State 
Bank  v.  Hastings,  1  Doug.  225  ;  Miners 
Bank  v.  United  States,  1  Greene,  (Iowa,) 
553  ;  Bank  of  the  State  v.  Bank  of  Cape 
Fear,  13  Iredell,  75.     It  has  recently  been 
held  in  Ohio,  that  a  charter  is  a  legislative 
enactment,  subject  to  amendment  or  re- 
peal, possessing  the  form    and   essential 
elements  of  a  law,  and  not  those  of  a  con- 
tract, and  that  an  incorporated  banking 
institution    is    a    public    corporation    ap- 
pointed for  public  ]iurposes,  snly'ect  to  the 
control  of  the  public,  the  charter  of  which 
is  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign 
power.      Mechanics  and  Traders'  Bank 
r.  Debolt,  1   Ohio  State  R.  591  ;  Toledo 
Bank  v.  Bond,  id.   622 ;  Knoup  v.  The 
Piqua  Bank,  id.  603,  609.     Per  Corwin, 
J.  :  "I  maintain  that  a  banking  institution 
is  a  puhlic  institution,  appointed  for  public 
purposes ;  never  legitimately  created  for 
private  purposes,  its  creation  proceeding 
solely  upon  the  idea  of  public  necessity  or 
public   convenience,  and  that,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  public,  solely  for   public 
uses,  all  its  operations  arc  subject  to  the 
control  of  that  pul)lic,  who  may,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  public  good  may  require, 
enlarge,  restrain,  limit,  modify  its  powers 
and  duties,  and,  at  pleasure,  dispense  with 
its  benefits.     The  agency,  during  its  con- 
tinuance, is  equally  indcjiendent,  within 
its  sphere,  and  upon  a  mollification  of  its 
terms  unsuited  to  its  jilcasure,  the  agency 
itself  may  be  renoimeed  and  surrendered. 
So  the  rights  of  the  agent  to  the  profits 
and  emoluments  of  the  agency,  as  they 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  prescribed, 
[  67U  j 
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any  charter  may  contain  within  it  an  express  reservation  to  all 
future  legislatures,  of  repeal  or  modification  ;  and  this  right  may 
be  secured  by  a  general  statute  relating  to  any  specified  class 
of  corporations,  (i) 


SECTION    II. 


WHAT    RIGHTS    ARE    IMPLIED    BY    A    GRANT. 


It  is  an  ipiportant  question,  what  are  the  rights  or  interests 
which  are,  b//  implication,  a  part  of  an  expressed  grant,  so  that 
interference  with  them  is  prohibited  by  this  clause.  One  answer 
would  be,  that  every  grant  must  be  construed  with  absolute 
strictness;  and  nothing  whatever  be  added,  by  implication  or 
construction,  to  that  which  is  expressly  given.  Another,  that 
every  thing  which  is  requisite  for  the  full  enjoyment  and  most 
beneficial  use  of  the  thing  granted,  must  be  supposed  to  be  given 
with  the  grant,  or  be  contained  in  it ;  for  it  shall  be  construed 
strictly  against  the  grantor,  and  the  grantee  has  a  right  to  the 
enjoyment,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  benefit  of  all  that  was  given. 
But  the  true  rule  would  permit  some  extension  of  the  grant  by 
implication,  or  rather  would  construe  it  to  include  beside  all 
that  is  expressly  given,  whatever  else  is  strictly  necessary  to  any 
beneficial  use  of  the  thing  given,  and  would  stop  there.  It 
would   not  be  satisfied  with   a  merely  literal  fulfilment  of  the 


will  be  .sacredly  regarded  and  enforced  by 
the  courts  of  justice  ;  but  like  every  other 
afrcncy,  it  is  revocable  at  the  will  of  the 
princijjal."  A  (lortriiie  not  wlioliy  unlike 
this,  is  implied,  or  indeed  assert('(l,  in 
Butler  r.  Palmer,  I  Hill's  N.  York  K.  .'524. 
There,  ;in  act  jjassed  May  12,  1837,  gave 
the  assignee  of  a  mortgagor  one  year  to 
redeem  after  a  sale.  An  act  passed  April 
18,  IS.'iH,  repealed  the  Xornier  act,  the 
repeal  to  lake  effect  after  Nov.  1,  18;{8. 
An  assignee  of  a  mortgagor,  on  Nov.  3, 
but  witliin  one  year  from  the  sale  to  him, 
ofrei-e(l  to  redeem.  IJnt  it  was  held  that 
he  was  barn d  liy  the  repeal  of  the  first 
act. 

(?)  No  r(%sci'vations  liut  ihosc  expressed 
in  th(!  I'harlcr  cati  b(^  introduced  by  the 
legislafun;,  without  the  consent  of  the  cor- 
porati(jn.     Wasliington    Bridge    Co.    v. 

[  G80  ] 


The  State,  18  Conn.  53.  In  Massachu- 
setts there  are  statutes  as^o  banking  cor- 
porations, others  as  to  manufacturing  cor- 
porations, and  others  as  to  other  corpora- 
tions, which  would  certainly  operate  upon 
any  j)articular  charter,  as  if  a  part  of  it. 
In  Stanley  r.  Stanley,  26  Maine,  191,  it 
was  held  that  a  statute  making  the  stock- 
holders liable  for  the  debts  of  the  corpora- 
tion, was  valid  in  respect  to  debts  subse- 
quently contraeti^d,  and  was  binding  on 
one  who  became  a  member  of  the  corpo- 
ration after  the  passage  of  the  act.  In 
Williams  ?>.  I'lantcrs' Bank,  12  Robinson, 
I>ouis.  U.  12.'>,  and  Payne  v.  Baldwin,  3 
Sni.  &  M.  ('.(il,  it  is  helJl  that  banks  may 
be  re(|iiired  to  receive  theirown  bank-notes 
in  payment  of  debts  due  to  them,  although 
under  par  in  the  market. 
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contract,  if  this  was  in  fact  no  actual  discharge  of  it  whatever, 
but  a  mere  evasion  of  its  provisions.  But  if  the  literal  construc- 
tion gave  some  beneficial  use  of  the  property  or  francliise,  the 
grantor  would  not  be  held  to  have  bound  himself  by  implication 
from  such  further  action  as  might  prevent  this  use  from  being 
beneficial  to  the  extent  which  might  otherwise  have  been  at- 
tained, and  was  originally  expected.  (J) 

It  is  this  view  which  the  courts  seem  to  have  adopted.  And 
the  difficulties,  or  even  errors,  in  fact,  which  may  attend  the 
application  of  such  a  rule  to  the  circumstances  of  various  cases, 
are  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  denial  of  the  principle  itself,  which 
seems  to  be  rational  and  just.  For  if  the  grantee  wished  to 
secure  to  himself  all  possible,  or  even  probable  and  natural 
advantages,  it  was  his  business  to  ask  for  them.  And  if  he  did 
not,  it  was  his  neglect,  or  else  he  forebore  to  ask  lest  he  should 
be  denied,  preferring  to  rest  upon  construction  ;  and  this  con- 
duct would  certainly  be  entitled  to  no  favor.  And  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  legislative  grant  shall  not  be 
held  to  intend  exclusive  privileges,  as  appurtenant  to  a  franchise 
expressly  given,  (k) 


{j)  United  States  i\  Airedondo,  6 
Peters,  736  ;  Beaty  v.  Knowlcr,  4  id.  152  ; 
Providence  Bank  i\  Billin<j;s,  id.  514 ; 
Jackson  v.  Lamphire,  3  id.  289  ;  Charles 
River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridfic,  11  id. 
548.  Taneij,  C  J.  :  "  The  continued  ex- 
istence of  a  government  would  he  of  no 
great  value  if,  hy  implications  and  pre- 
sumptions, it  was  disarmed  of  the  powers 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  its 
creation  ;  and  the  functions  it  was  designed 
to  perform,  transferred  to  the  liands  of 
privileged  coi^jorations.  The  rule  of  con- 
struction announced  by  the  court, (referring 
to  Providence  Bank  r.  Billings,)  was  not 
confined  to  the  taxing  power;  nor  is  it  so 
limited  in  the  opinion  delivered.  On  the 
contrar}',  it  was  distinctly  placed  on  the 
ground  that  the  interests  of  the  community 
were  concerned  in  preserving  undiminished 
the  power  then  m  question  ;  and  wlienever 
any  power  of  the -State  is  said  to  be  sur- 
rendered or  diminished,  whether  it  be  the 
taxing  power  or  any  other  affecting  the 
public  interest,  the  same  principle  applies, 
and  the  rule  of  construction  must  be  the 
same."     The  Eichmond  K.  R.  Co.  v.  The 


Louisa  R.  R.  Co.  13  How.  81.  Per 
Grier,  J. :  "It  is  a  settled  rule  of  con- 
struction adopted  by  this  court  that  public 
grants  are  to  l)e  construed  strictly.  This 
act  contains  the  grant  of  certain  privileges 
by  the  public  to  a  private  corporation, 
and  in  a  matter  where  the  public  interest 
is  concerned  ;  and  the  rule  of  construction 
in  all  such  cases  is  now  fully  established 
to  be  this, — that  any  ambiguity  in  the 
terms  of  the  contract  must  0])crate  against 
the  coqwration  and  in  favor  of  the  public  ; 
and  the  corporation  can  claim  nothing  but 
what  is  clearly  given  by  the  act." 

[k]  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren 
Bridge,  11  Peters,  420,  S.  C.  6  Pick. 
376,  7  id.  344.  In  this,  the  leading  case 
on  this  topic  of  constitutional  law,  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1785, 
granted  a  charter  to  a  company  for  the 
building  of  a  bridge  over  Charles  River, 
from  Boston  to  Charlestown,  under  the 
name  of  the  Charles  River  Bridge,  and 
taking  tolls  of  persons  passing  over  it,  for 
the  term  of  forty  years,  extended  by  a 
subsequent  act  to  seventy  years.  In  1 828, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  an  act 
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[part  II. 


OF   AN   EXPRESS    GRANT   OF   EXCLUSIVE   PRIVILEGES. 


We  thus  reach  another  question.     If  these  exclusive  privi- 
leges are  expressly  given,  how  does  this  clause  of  the  constitu- 


was  passed  authorizing  the  erection  of  the 
Warren  Bridge  a  few  rods  from  the  former, 
which  was  to  become  free  in  six  years. 
The  tolls  of  the  Charles  River  Bridge  wfcre 
thereby  reduced  to  a  veiy  small  amount. 
It  was  held  that  the  grant  of  franchises  liy 
the  public,  in  matters  M'here  the  pulilic 
interests  are  concerned,  as  exemption  from 
taxation  and  the  right  of  the  State  to  open 
new  roads  and  construct  new  bridges,  are 
to  be  construed  strictly ;  that  nothing 
passes  by  implication,  and  no  rights  are 
taken  from  the  public,  or  given  to  the  cor- 
poration, beyond  those  which  the  words 
of  the  charter,  by  their  natural  and  projier 
construction,  convey;  and  that  as  the 
charter,  in  its  terms,  granted  no  exclusive 
rights  above  and  below  the  bridge,  and 
contained  no  stipulation,  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  not  to  authorize  another  bridge 
above  or  below  it,  no  such  exclusive  riglit 
of  the  plaintiti' company  could  be  implied. 
Taneji,  C.  J.  :  "It  may,  perhaps,  be  said, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Providence  Bank, 
this  court  were  speaking  of  the  taxing 
power,  wliich  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
very  existence  of  every  government.  But 
the  olijcct  and  end  of  all  government  is  to 
promote  tlie  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  community  by  which  it  is  established ; 
and  it  can  never  be  assumed  that  tlic 
government  intended  to  diminish  its  power 
of  acconiplisliiiig  tlio  end  for  which  it  was 
created.  And  in  a  country  like  ours,  free, 
active,  and  enterprising,  ctintiniiidly  ad- 
vancing in  numbers  and  wealtli,  new 
channels  of  communication  are  daily  found 
necessary  l)otIi  for  travel  and  trade,  and 
arc  essential  to  the  comfort,  convenience, 
and  pr()S|)crity  of  the  people.  A  State 
■ought  never  ff)  be  presumed  to  surrender 
this  |)ow(r,  bccMii-^^c,  like  tlie  taxing  power, 
the  whole  coninMinity  have  ;m  interest  in 
preserving  it  nndimiiiislicd.  And  when  ;i 
corporation  alleges  that  a  Stiite  lias  sur- 
rendered, for  seventy  years,  its  power  of 
iniprovenient  and  public  accomniodalion, 
in  a  great  and  important  line  of  tnnc.l, 
along  which  a  vast  minilicr  of  its  citizens 
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must  ditily  pass,  the  community  have  a 
right  to  insist,  in  the  language  of  this  court, 
above  quoted,  '  that  its  abandonment 
ought  not  to  be  presumed  in  a  case  in 
whicli  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  State 
to  abandon  it  does  not  a])pear.'  The  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  government  would 
be  of  no  great  value,  if,  bj-  implications 
and  presumptions,  it  was  disarmed  of  the 
powers  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ends 
of  its  creation,  and  the  functions  it  was 
designed  to  perform  transferred  to  the 
hands  of  privileged  corporations."  pp. 
547,  548.  Stori/,  J.,  in  a  dissenting  opinion 
of  great  length,  maintained  that  the  grant 
to  the  Charles  River  Bridge  should  receive 
a  lilieral  instead  of  a  strict  construction, 
and  that  there  was  necessarily  implied  in 
the  charter  of  that  company  a  stipulation 
that  the  legislature  would  charter  no  other 
bridge  between  Charlestown  and  Boston 
so  near  as  to  injure  the  former's  franchise 
or  diminish  its  toll,  in  a  positive  and 
essential  degree.  "  To  sum  up,  then," 
said  he,  "  the  whole  argimient  on  this  iiead, 
I  maintain,  that  upon  the  principles  of 
common  reason  and  legal  intcrjiretation, 
tlie  ])rescnt  grant  carries  with  it  a  neces- 
sary implication  that  the  legislature  should 
do  no  act  to  destroy  or  essentially  to  im- 
pair the  franchise ;  that  (as  one  of  the 
learned  judges  of  the  State  court  expressed 
it),  there  is  an  implied  agi'ccment  of  the 
State  to  grant  the  undisturbed  use  of  the 
bridge  and  its  tolls,  so  far  as  rt'spects  any 
acts  of  its  own,  or  of  any  ])(a-sons  acting 
under  its  authority.  In  otiier  words,  the 
State,  imj)liedly,  contracts  not  to  resume 
its  grant,  or  to  do  any  act  to  the  prejudice 
or  destruction  of  its  grant.  I  maintain 
that  there  is  no  authority  or  principle 
cstal)lislied  in  relation  to  tlie  construction 
of  ci-own  grants,  or  k'gislativc  grants, 
which  does  iK)t  concede  and  justify  this 
doctrine.  Where  the  thing  is  given,  the 
incidents  without  which  it  cannot  be  en- 
joyed are  also  given,  iif  res  mar/is  vafmt 
(/iKiiii  pcrrdl.  I  maintain  that  a  ditlca'cnt 
doctrine  is  utterly  rci)Ugnant  to  all  the 
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tion  operate  on  them  ?  If  it  makes  them  irrevocable,  and 
for  ever  forbids  any  repeal  or  withdrawal  of  them,  or  any  inter- 
ference with  or  modification  of  them,  does  it  not  deprive  the 
legislature  of  giving  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  agents 
of  the  public  only  for  the  present,  and  not  for  the  future  ;  and 
have  no  authority,  expressly  given,  or  implied  from  their  func- 
tion and  duty  as  a  legislature,  to  deprive  the  public  of  a  future 
exercise  of  the  power  which  the  legislature  now  abandons? 
Thus,  to  put  the  question  in  the  simplest  form  :  If  a  State  sells 
a  square  mile  of  land,  expressly  covenanting  by  its  authorized 
deed,  and  expressly  enacting  by  a  confirmatory  statute,  that  the 
land  shall  for  ever  be  exempt  from  taxation,  is  this  covenant 
binding  upon  the  State,  that  is,  upon  future  legislatures  ?  (/) 
An  answer  to  this  question  would  require  some  consideration 


principles  of  the  common  law,  applicable 
to  all  franchises  of  a  like  nature  ;  and  that 
we  must  overturn  sonie  of  the  best  securi- 
ties of  the  rights  of  jn-operty,  before  it  can 
be  established.  I  maintain  that  the  com- 
mon law  is  the  birthright  of  eveiy  citizen 
of  Massachusetts,  and  that  he  holds  the 
title-deeds  of  his  property,  corporeal  and 
incorporeal,  under  it.  I  maintain  that 
under  the  pi'inciples  of  the  common  law, 
there  exists  no  more  right  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  to  erect  the  Warren 
Bridge,  to  the  ruin  of  the  franchise  of  the 
Charles  River  Bridge,  than  exists  to  trans- 
fer the  latter  to  the  former,  or  to  authorize 
the  former  to  demolish  the  latter.  If  the 
legislature  does  not  mean  in  its  grant  to 
give  any  exclusive  rights,  let  it  say  so  ex- 
pressly, directly,  and  in  terms  admitting 
of  no  misconstruction.  The  grantees  will 
then  take  at  their  peril,  and  must  abide 
the  results  of  their  overweening  confidence, 
indiscretion,  and  zeal."  pp.  647,  G48. 
In  the  State  court,  7  Pick.  344,  the  judges 
were  equally  divided  on  the  question 
whether  the  Charles  River  Bridge  had  any 
exclusive  rights  beyond  its  own  limits. 
Morton,  J.,  (pp.  461,  464,)  and  WHde,  J., 
(pp.  468,  469,)  holding  against  such  a 
right;  and  Putnam,  J.,  (]).  477,)  and 
Parker,  C.  J.,  (p. -506,)  in  tavor  of  such 
exclusive  right  beyond  its  limits.  The 
doctrine  of  the  case  of  Charles  River 
Bridge  V.  Warren  Bridge  has  been  re- 
peatedly confirmed.  The  West  River 
Bridge  v.  Dix,  6  How.  532,  S.  C.  16  Vt. 


446 ;  The  Mohawk  Bridge  v.  The  Utica 
&  Schenectady  R.  R.  Co.  6  Paige,  554 ; 
The  Oswego  Falls  Bridge  v.  Fish,  1 
Barb.  Ch.  547  ;  Thompson  v.  Tlie  New 
York  &  Hariem  R.  R.  Co.  3  Sandf.  Ch. 
625 ;  Tuckahoe  Canal  Co.  v.  Tuckahoe 
R.  R.  Co.  11  Leigh,  42;  Washington  & 
Baltimore  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  10  G.  &  J.  302  ;  Harrison 
V.  Young,  9  #eo.  359  ;  McLcod  v.  Bur- 
roughs, id.  213  ;  Shorter  r.  Smith,  id.  517  ; 
AVhite  River  Turnpike  Co.  r.  Vt.  Central 
R.  R.  Co.  21  Vt.  590;  Enfield  Toll 
Bridge  Co.  v.  Hartford  &  N.  H.  R.  R.  Co. 
17  Conn.  40,454  ;  Miners  Bank  v.  United 
States,  1  Greene,  (Iowa,)  5.53;  Greenl. 
Cruise,  tit.  XXVII.  §  29.  Of  the  Charies 
River  Bridge  case,  it  is  said  by  Barculo, 
J.,  that,  "  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  stands 
upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the  law,  and, 
perhaps,  reaches  a  little  beyond  justice  and 
good  faith."  Benson  r.  Tlie  Mayor,  &c. 
of  New  York,  10  Barb.  243.  Where 
the  right  to  build  a  bridge  is  given,  it  is 
exclusive  within  its  own  limits.  Piscataqua 
Bridge  v.  New  Hampshire  Bridge,  7  N.  H. 
35. 

(l)  See  next  note.  In  Richmond  R.  R. 
Co.  V.  The  Louisa  R.  R.  Co.  13  How. 
71,  Curtis,  J.,  maintained  that  the  State 
may  grant  an  exclusive  right  to  a  railroad 
within  certain  limits,  and  pledge  itself  not 
to  allow  another  to  be  constructed  within 
these  limits.  See  Piscataqua  Bridge  v. 
N.  H.  Bridge,  7  N.  H.  35,  per  Parka-, 
C.J. 
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of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rights  of  supreme  sovereignty, 
and  especially  of  eminent  domain;  and  of  the  authority  of  the 
legislature  in  relation  to  them.  Undoubtedly  the  feudal  system 
forms  no  part  of,  and  no  foundation  for,  our  system  of  legisla- 
tion, in  one  sense  ;  but  in  another,  it  is  true  that  some  of  its 
important  principles  remain  as  valid  with  us  at  this  moment 
as  ever  anywhere.  One  of  these  is,  that  all  property  is  held 
from  the  sovereign.  ,  We  hold  that  the  theory  of  our  law  goes 
even  further  on  this  point  than  the  feudal  system,  because  it 
extends  this  principle  to  personal  as  well  as  real  property.  And 
upon  this  principle  rests  the  law  of  eminent  domain  ;  ior  domin- 
ium^ from  which  this  phrase  comes,  bears,  as  its  legal  sense, 
property,  and  not  power.  We  think  that  every  thing,  whatever, 
that  a  citizen  of  this  country  owns,  he  holds  in  the  same  way 
as  if  he  could  trace  his  title  back  to  ai#original  grant  from  the 
sovereign  ;  and  this  grant  contained  an  expressed  reservation 
of  a  right  by  the  public  or  the  State,  which  is  the  sovereign,  to 
resume  the  property  or  any  part  of  it,  whenever  it  shall  be 
wanted  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign ;  payment  or  compensation 
being  made,  or  adequately  provided  for  by  law,  for  all  that  is 
thus  resumed.  And  this  is  what  we  understand  to  be,  in  this 
country,  the  law,  or  the  right,  of  eminent  domain,  {m) 

[ni)  Bcpknian  v.  Saratoga  &  Schcnec-  agent,  and  the  grantee ;  and  both  the  par- 
tady  Jl.  R.  Co.  3  Paige,  72,  73  ;  The  tics  thereto  are  bound  in  good  faith  to 
West  Kiver  Bridge  Co.  v.  Dix,  6  How.  fulfil  it.  But  into  all  eontracts,  whether 
532,  533.  Daniel,  J.  :  "  Under  every  made  between  States  and  individuals,  or 
established  government,  the  tenure  of  lictwreii  individuals  only,  there  enter  con- 
property  is  derived,  mediately  or  inime-  ditions  which  arise  not  out  of  the  literal 
diately,  from  the  sovereign  power  of  the  terniu  of  the  contract  itself;  they  are 
political  body,  organized  in  such  mode  or  superinduced  by  the  preexisting  and  higher 
exerted  in  such  a  way  as  the  community  authority  of  the  laws  of  nature,  of  nations, 
or  State  may  have  tliought  proper  to  or-  or  of  the  comnnmity  to  which  the  parties 
dain.  It  can  rest  on  no  other  foundation,  belong  ;  they  are  always  presumed,  and 
can  have  no  other  guarantee.  It  is  owing  must  be  presumed,  to  be  known  and  rec- 
to these  characteristics  only,  in  the  original  ognized  by  all,  are  binding  upon  all,  and 
nature  of  the  tenure,  tliat' appeals  can  be  need  never,  therefore,  be  carried  into  ex- 
madc  to  the  laws,  cither  for  the  protection  press  stipulation,  for  this  could  add  nothing 
or  assertion  of  tlie  rights  of  property,  to  their  force.  Every  contract  is  made  in 
Upon  any  otJier  hyj)othesis,  the  law  of  subordination  to  them,  and  nnist  yield  to 
property  would  !)(■  simply  the  law  of  force,  their  control,  as  conditions  inherent  and 
Now  it' is  midcnialdc,  that  the  investment  paramuuut,  whenever  a  necessity  for  their 
of  j)ro|)erty  in  the  citi/.en  by  the  govern-  ex<'(ntion  shall  occur.  Such  a  condition 
ment,  whether  made  for  a  pecuniary  con-  is  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  Tiiis 
Bideration,  or  founded  on  conditions  of  right  does  not  o))crate  to  imj)air  the  con- 
civil  or  political  duty,  is  a  contract  between  tract  eifected  by  it,  but  recognizes  its  obli- 
tlic  State,  or  tiie  government  acting  as  its  gallon  in  the  fullest  extent,  claiming  only 
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This  is  then  a  right  reserved  and  possessed  by  the  public, 
and  a  right  which  extends  over  all  property.  And  one  question 
is,  whether  the  people  themselves  can  give  away  this  right,  or 
grant  property  without  this  reservation.  To  this  it  might  be 
answered  that  the  people,  by  their  constitutions,  bind  themselves 
to  act  only  constitutionally,  and  that  no  way  is  provided  for 
such  transfer  or  relinquishment.  But,  without  now  denying 
that  the  public  might,  by  some  sufficient  act,  divest  themselves 
of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  we  proceed  to  the  next  question, 
which  is,  what  is  the  power  and  authority  delegated  to  the 
legislature  over  or  in  regard  to  this  right  of  eminent  domain? 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  true  answer  to  this 
question  is,  that  the  legislature  derives,  in  part  from  the  lan- 
guage common  to  all  our  constitutions,  in  part  from  implica- 
tions from  their  expressions,  and  in  part  from  the  very  nature 


tlie  fulfilment  of  an  essential  and  insepa- 
rable condition.  Thus,  in  claiming  the 
resumption  or  qualification  of  an  investi- 
ture, it  insists  merely  on  the  true  nature 
and  character  of  the  right  invested.  The 
impairing  of  contracts  inhibited  by  the 
constitution,  can  scarcely,  by  the  greatest 
violence  of  construction,  Ijc  made  appli- 
cable to  the  enforcing  of  the  terms  or 
necessarj'  imjiort  of  a  contract ;  the  lan- 
guage and  meaning  of  the  inhibition  were 
designed  to  embrace  proceedings  attenii)t- 
ing  the  interpolation  of  some  new  term  or 
condition  foreign  to  the  original  agree- 
ment, and  therefore  inconsistent  with  and 
violative  thereof.  It,  then,  being  clear 
that  the  power  in  question  not  being 
within  the  pun'iew  of  the  restriction  im- 
posed by  the  tenth  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  constitution,  it  remains  with 
the  States  to  the  full  extent  in  which  it 
inheres  in  every  sovereign  government,  to 
be  exercised  by  them  in  that  degree  that 
shall  liy  them  be  deemed  commensurate 
with  public  necessity.  So  long  as  they 
shall  steer  clear  of  the  single  predicament 
denounced  by  the  constitution,  shall  avoid 
interference  with  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, the  wisdom,  the  modes,  the  policy, 
the  hardship  of  any  exertion  of  this  power 
are  subjects  not  within  the  proper  cogni- 
zance of  this  court.  This  is,  in  truth, 
purely  a  question  of  power  ;  and,  conced- 
ing the  power  to  reside  in  the  State  gov^- 
ernmcnt,  this  concession  would  seem  to 
close  the  door  upon  all  further  controversy 

VOL.  II.  58 


in  connection  with  it.  The  instances  of 
^the  exertion  of  this  power,  in  some  mode 
or  other,  from  the  very  foundation  of  civil 
government,  have  been  so  numerous  and 
familiar,  that  it  seems  somewhat  strange, 
at  this  day,  to  raise  a  doubt  or  question 
concerning  it.  In  fact,  the  whole  policy 
of  the  country  relative  to  roads,  mills, 
bridges,  and  canals,  rests  upon  this  single 
power,  under  whicli  lauds  have  been 
always  condemned  ;  without  the  exertion 
of  this  power,  not  one  of  the  improvements 
just  mentioned  could  be  constnicted.  In 
our  country,  it  is  believed  that  the  power 
was  never,  or,  at  any  rate,  rarely,  ques- 
tioned, until  the  opinion  seems  to  have 
obtained,  that  the  right  of  property  in  a 
chartered  corporation  was  more  sacred 
and  intangible  than  the  same  right  could 
possil)ly  be  in  the  person  of  the  citizen  ; 
an  opinion  which  must  be  without  any 
grounds  to  rest  upon,  until  it  can  be  de- 
monstrated either  that  the  ideal  creature 
is  more  than  a  person,  or  the  corporeal 
being  is  less.  For,  as  a  question  of  the 
power  to  appropriate  to  public  uses  the 
property  of  private  persons,  resting  upon 
the  ordinary  foundations  of  private  right,, 
there  would  seem  to  be  room  neither  for 
doubt  nor  difficulty."  That  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  is  sometimes  founded  on 
sovereignty,  public  necessity,  or  implied 
compact,  see  Enfield  Toll  Bridge  Co.  v. 
Hartford  &  N.  II.  K.  E.  Co.  17  Conn.  61 ; 
West  River  Bridge  Co.  v.  Dix,  6  How. 
539.     Per  Woodbury,  J. 
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of  their  functions,  full  authority  to  exercise  an  unlimited  power 
as  to  the  management,  employment,  and  use  of  the  eminent 
domain  of  the  State,  and  to  make  all  the  provisions  consequent 
upon,  or  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  or  power,  but 
no  authority  whatever  to  give  this  away,  or  take  it  out  of  the 
people  directly  or  indirectly.  Assuming  this  to  be  a  true  prin- 
ciple, let  us  see  how  it  applies.  Let  it  be  certain  that  the  leg- 
islature can  give  to  any  parties  the  right  to  build  a  bridge  over 
any  stream,  and  between  any  termini  ;  and  as  certain,  that 
when  the  bridge  is  built  they  may  destroy  it  for  public  pur- 
poses, on  paying  or  providing  for  compensation,  (n)     But  can 


(n)  West  Eiver  Bridoe  Co.  v.  Dix,  6 
How.  507.  In  1795  the  legislature  of 
Vermont  granted  a  charter  to  the  plain- 
tiffs for  the  term  of  one  hundred  years, 
which  invested  them  witli  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  erecting  a  bridge  over  West 
River,  within  four  miles  of  its  moutli,  and 


cred,  than  other  property.  A  franchise  is 
property,  and  nothing  more ;  it  is  incor- 
poreal propertj%  and  is  so  defined  by  Jus- 
tice Blurkstone,  when  treating,  in  his  sec- 
ond volume,  chap.  3,  page  20,  of  the 
Rights  of  Things.  It  is  its  character  of 
property  only  which  imparts  to  it  value. 


with  the  right  of  taking  tolls  for  passing  ^and    alone   authorizes    in    individuals   a 


the  same.  Under  the  authority  of  a  sub- 
sequent act  of  the  legislature,  a  pixblic 
road  was  extended  and  established  be- 
tween certain  termini,  passing  over  the 
plaintiff's  bridge,  converting  it  into  a  pub- 
lic highway,  for  which  compensation  was 
awarded.  The  new  highway  was  laid 
out  for  two  miles  on  one  side,  and  one 
mile  on  the  other,  over  a  public  highway, 
existing  where  the  bridge  was  built,  and 
of  which  it  formed  a  jjait.  It  was  held 
that  the  act  appropriating  tlie  francliise  of 
the  bridge  for  the  new  public  highway, 
com[)cnsation  being  made,  was  constitu- 
tional. Danid,  J.,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion f)f  the  court,  said  :  "  A  distinction 
lias  I)een  attempted,  in  argument,  between 
the  power  of  a  government  to  appropriate 
for  public  uses  property  which  is  corpo- 
real, or  nniy  be  said  to  be  in  being,  and 
the  iiiic  power  in  the  government  to  re- 
sume or  cxtinguisli  a  franchise.  Tiie 
distinction  thus  attempted  we  regard  as  a 
refinem('rit  which  has  no  foundation  in 
reason,  and  one  that,  in  trutii,  avoids  the 
true  legal  or  constitutional  question  in 
these  causes,  namely,  tliat  of  the  right  in 
private  persons  in  the  use  or  enjoyment 
of  their  jirivate  jiropcrty,  to  control  and 
actually  to  inoliihit  the  jiowcr  and  duty 
of  the  govertunent  to  advance  and  pro- 
tect th(!  general  good.  We  are  aware 
of  nothing  peculiar  to  a  franchise  which 
can  class  it  higlu'r,  or  render  it   more  sa- 


right  of  action  for  invasions  or  disturb- 
ances of  its  enjoyment.  Vide  Bl.  Comm. 
vol.  3,  chap.  16,  p.  236,  as  to  injuries  to 
this  description  of  private  property,  and 
the  remedies  given  for  i-edressing  them. 
A  franchise,  therefore,  to  erect  a  bridge, 
to  construct  a  road,  to  keep  a  feny,  and 
to  collect  tolls  upon  them,  granted  by  the 
authority  of  the  State,  we  regard  as  occu- 
pying the  same  position,  with  respect  to 
the  paramount  power  and  duty  of  the 
State  to  promote  and  protect  the  public 
good,  as  does  tlic  right  of  the  citizen  to 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  land 
under  his  patent  or  contract  with  the 
State  ;  and  it  ca!i  no  more  interpose  any 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  their  just  ex- 
ertion. Such  exertion,  we  hold  to  be  not 
within  the  inhibition  of  the  constitution, 
and  no  violation  of  a  contract.  The 
power  of  a  State,  in  the  exercise  of  emi- 
nent domain,  to  extinguish  immediately  a 
franchise  it  had  granted,  appears  never  to 
have  been  directly  brouglit  here  for  adju- 
dication, and  consequently  has  not  been 
heretofore  formally  pro]ioundcd  from  this 
court.  But  in  England,  this  power  to  the 
fullest  extent,  was  recognizeil  in  the  case 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Cast-1'late  Manufacturers  r.  Meredith,  4 
Term  Reports,  7'.)4  ;  and  Lord  Keiiyon, 
especially,  in  that  case,  foiuided  solely 
upon  this  power  the  entire  ))olicy  and  au- 
thority of  all  tlie  road  and  canal  laws  of 
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they  not  only  authorize  a  party  to  make  a  bridge,  but  give  to 
the  same  party,  in  express  terms,  the  exclusive  right  to  build 
a  bridge  within  distant  termini,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other? 
This  seems  to  be  well  settled ;  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the 
eminent  domain  of  the  State,  for  this  exclusive  right  would  be 
a  franchise,  and  this  is  a  property,  and  it  can  therefore  be  taken 
for  public  purposes,  that  is,  another  bridge  may  be  authorized 
within  these  same  limits,  on  making  compensation,  (o) 

But  let  us  suppose  the  grant  not  to  be  in  terms  of  any  exclu- 
sive right;  but  simply  a  right  to  build  a  bridge  from  one  spot 
to  another;  and  that  this  grant  contains  a  clause,  promising  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  that  no  party  shall  ever  be  authorized  to 
build  another  bridge  within  five  miles,  in  either  direction,  from 
either  terminus.  Would  this  promise  be  binding  on  future 
legislatures  ?  (p)  We  confess  that  we  think  the  question  is  one 
of  some  difficulty.  If  no  future  legislature  can  authorize  an- 
other bridge  within  the  five  miles  on  payment  of  compensation, 
it  must  be  because  this  legislature  has  granted  away  from  the 
public,  for  all  time,  this  right  of  eminent  domain.     We  are 


the  kingdom."  pp.  533,  534.  Woodbury, 
J.,  in  a  concuiTintr  opinion,  limited  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  over  the  fran- 
chise of  a  corporation  to  cases  where  "  the 
further  exercise  of  the  franchise,  as  a  cor- 
poration, is  inconsistent  or  incompatible 
with  the  highway  to  be  laid  out,"  and 
where  also  "  a  clear  intent  is  manifested 
in  the  laws  that  one  corporation  and  its 
uses  shall  yield  to  another,  or  another 
public  use,  under  the  supposed  superiority 
of  the  latter,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
case."  pp.  543,  544,  546.  The  doctrine 
of  the  West  River  Bridge  Co.  v.  Dix, 
that  the  franchise  of  a  corporation  may  be 
taken  by  the  State  for  public  uses,  or  that 
the  power  to  take  it  for  public  uses  may 
be  delegated  by  the  State  to  another  cor- 
poration, on  providing  com]iensation,  is 
confirmed  by  numerous  autiiorities.  S. 
C.  16  Verni.  446;  The  Richmond,  &c. 
R.  R.  Co.  ?'.  The  Louisa  R.  R.  Co.  13 
How.  71  ;  Boston  Water  Power  Co.  v. 
Boston  and  Worcester  R.  R.  Co.  23  Pick. 
360;  Armington  v.  Barnct,  15  Vt.  745; 
White  River  Turni)ike  Co.  v.  Verm. 
Central  R.  R.  Co.  21  id.  590;  Enfield 
Toll  Bridge  Co.  v.  Hartford  &  N.  H.  R. 


R.  Co.  17  Conn.  41,  454  ;  Barber  v.  An- 
dover,  8  N.  H.  398;  Pcirce  v.  Somers- 
worth,  10  id.  369;  Backus  W.Lebanon, 
11  id.  19;  Nortliern  Railroad  r.  Concord 
and  Claremdnt  Railroad,  7  Fost.  183; 
Rogers  v.  Bradsliaw,  20  Johns.  735  ; 
Beekman  v.  Saratoga  &  Schenectady  R. 
R.  Co.  3  Paige,  45;  Lexington  and  Ohio 
R.  R.  Co.  V.  Applcgate,  8  Dana,  289 ; 
Shorter  v.  Smith,  9  Geo.  517.  And  the 
legislature  in  delegating  this  power  to  a 
railroad  company,  need  not  designate  the 
specific  land  to  be  taken.  Boston  Water 
Power  Co.  v.  Boston  and  Worcester  R. 
R.  Co.  23  Pick.  360. 

(o)  West  River  Bridge  Co.  v.  Dix,  6 
How.  507 ;  Shorter  v.  Smith,  9  Geo. 
529.  The  exclusive  right  is  a  part  of  the 
franchise,  which  may  itself  be  taken. 
Piscataqua  Bridge  v.  N.  H.  Bridge,  7  N. 
H.  35. 

(p)  In  the  Richmond,  &c.  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
The  Louisa  R.  R.  Co.  13  How.  71,  90, 
Curtis,  J.,  contended  for  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  make  such  a  contract,  but 
the  court  declined  to  pass  upon  the  (lues- 
tion.  See  Piscataqua  Bridge  v.  N.  H. 
Bridge,  7  N.  H.  35,  69. 
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clear  they  cannot  do  this.  And  if  it  be  the  certain  effect  of 
this  promise  that  no  such  other  bridge  can  hereafter  be  author- 
ized on  any  terms,  then  we  say  the  promise  is  void,  because 
the  legislature,  as  an  agent,  had  made  a  contract  which  they 
had  no  authority  whatever  to  make.  But  why  may  not  a 
future  legislature  authorize  another  bridge,  with  compensation, 
in  this  case,  as  well  as  if  an  exclusive  right  had  been  given  ? 
The  answer  may  be,  that  here  no  property  whatever  is  given, 
and  no  franchise  whatever ;  and  nothing  but  a  bare  promise 
made.  The  bridge  itself  may  be  taken,  for  it  is  property,  or 
the  right  to  build  the  bridge  may  be  taken,  for  this  is  a  fran- 
chise, and  a  franchise  is  property,  but  no  property  passes  by  a 
mere  promise  that  no  other  bridge  shall  be  built ;  and  if  no 
property  passes,  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  taken  in  making 
compensation,  and  then  there  is  no  way  of  exercising  this  right 
of  eminent  domain,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  this  right  of 
eminent  domain  ha's  been  transferred  or  destroyed,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  cannot  legally  be  done.  Such  might  be  the 
argument,  and  although  technical,  we  do  not  deny  its  force ; 
nor  shall  we  be  able  to  answer  this  question  with  certainty, 
until  it  is  settled  by  further  adjudication.  But  at  present  we 
regard  it  as  a  question  between  a  technical  view  of  the  subject 
and  a  substantial  view  of  it,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  courts  will  consttue  such  a  grant  with  such  a  promise,  as  in 
fact  a  grant  of  an  exclusive  right,  and  will  apply  to  it  the  same 
rule  of  law.  (^7) 


(7)  The  Enfield  Toll   Brido-e    Co.    ?;.  it  was  also  provided  in  the  charter  that 

The    Hartford   &   N.   H.   1\.  R.   Co.    17  nothinu;  tlierein  contained  should  he  con- 

Conii.  4(),4r)4.     In  the  ])laintiff's  charter,  strued  to  prejudice  or  impair  the  rii^hts 

{jrantcd    in    17!t8,  for   the    huildiiif;-  uf  a  then  vested  in  the  plaintitFs.     Theraih-oad 

■hrid;;e   over  Coiniecticut   River,  hetwcen  was  laid  out  in  the   most  direct  and  fcasi- 

JCntield  and  Snthcld,  it  was  ])rovided  that  lile  route,  and  the  com])any  proceeded  to 

no  person  or  pcrscjiis  shoiihl  have  liberty  coiistrurt   a   hridji'c,  for  railroad  puri>oses 

to   laiild    another  lirid;,'e   over  that  river,  only,    within   the   exclusive   limits  of  the 

between  the  nortli  lini'  of  lOnfiehl  and  the  Eiiiicld  TdII  lJri(l;;-e.     It  was  held  that  a 

soutii  line  of  Windsor,   durin;;   the   con-  railroad,  thou'i'h  heionixin^;  to  a   "  i>rivate 

tinuance  of  the  charter.     'J'lie  le;;islaturc,  corporation,"  is  a  "  public  use  ;  "  ami  the 

in   IS.'Jf),  uranted  a  cjiarter  to  the  defend-  franchise  of  a  toll-bridge  "private  prop- 

unfs  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Hartford  erty,"  within  the  meaning-  of  the  constitu- 

to  tlie  north  line  of  tin;  Stair  and   ilicnce  tion  ;    tliat  the  fram-liise  of  a  toli-bridpe 

to    Sprin;,dield,    Mass.,    and     to     imild   a  may  be  taken  for  the   pur])oscs  oi'  a  rail- 

bridj^t;  across  tlie  (loimecticiit  for  tlie  pur-  road,  by  yrantin<^  comi)ensation  ;  that  the 

poses  of  a  railroad  track  exclusively;  and  covenant  in  this  case  was  a  part  of  the 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
authorizes  the  taking  of  private  property  by  the  sovereign, 
first,  for  public  purposes;  and  second,  on  making  or  providing 
for  compensation.  But  one  of  these  conditions  is  as  essential 
as  the  other;  and  it  is  only  when  both  are  regarded,  that  pri- 
vate property  can  lawfully  be  taken.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
if  there  be  no  public  necessity,  there  is  no  public  right;  and 
that  land  taken  by  the  sovereign,  without  such  necessity,  al- 
though for  compensation,  is  unlawfully  taken,  (r) 

Let  us  now  recur  to  the  question  we  first  asked,  whether  a 
grant  with  a  covenant  that  the  property  or  franchise  granted 
should  be  forever  free  from  taxation,  can  be  supported.  Again, 
we  admit  that  no  certain  answer  can  now  be  given  to  this 
question.  But,  as  before,  we  say  that  if  this  covenant  prevents 
all  future  taxation,  in  fact  it  must  be  void  ;  because  every  leg- 
islature has  the  right  to  determine  what  property  shall  be  taxed, 
without  regard  to  what  may  have  been  done  by  a  preceding 
legislature,  and  without  the   power  of  binding  a  subsequent 


contract  creating  the  corporation,  and  is 
a  part  of  the  franchise  itself,  and  snbject 
to  the  same  laws  ;  that  the  reservation  in 
the  defendant's  charter,  that  nothing 
therein  should  be  construed  to  impair  the 
plaintiff's  rights,  did  not  protect  them 
from  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  but  only  secured  them  ec^ial 
rights ;  the  right  to  demand  compensa- 
tion, if  their  franchise  should  he  impaired 
by  the  construction  of  the  road.  The 
case  of  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Kailroad  Co. 
V.  The  Salem  &  Lowell,  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  and  the  Lowell  &  Lawrence  Rail- 
road Companies,  2  Gray's  Reports,  1, 
turned  upon  a  question  f{uite  similar  to 
that  considered  in  the  text.  In  1830  the 
plaintiffs  were  incorporated,  to  make  a 
railroad  from  Boston  to  Lowell.  The 
twelfth  section  of  their  charter  enacted, 
"  That  no  other  railroad  shall,  within 
thirty  years,  be  authorized  to  be  made 
from  Boston,  Cambridge,  or  Charles- 
town,  to  Lowell,  or  to  any  place  within 
five  miles  from  the  northern  termination 
of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad." 
Afterwards  the  three  defendant  companies 
were  successively  incoi'porated  ;  and  by 
their  junction  and  intersection,  there  was 
a  direct  railroad  route  from  Lowell  to 
Boston.     And  this  action  was  a  suit  in 

58* 


equity,  praying  for  an  injunction  against 
the  ctefendants.  The  court  did  not  de- 
cide that  the  acts  incorporating  the  three 
defendant  railroad  conipanies  were  un- 
constitutional, for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  substantial  use  might  be  made  of  all 
these  railroads  without  interfering  with 
the  plaintiff's;  and  no  use  of  them,  in 
terms,  infringed  upon  the  charter  of  the 
plaintiffs.  But  the  court  held  that  the 
charter  of  the  Lowell  Railroad  was,  in  all 
its  provisions  constitutional,  and  legal, 
and  that  the  three  defendant  railroads,  by 
their  conjunction,  interfered  with  the 
rights  secured  by  the  charter  of  the  Low- 
ell Railroad,  and  on  that  ground  granted 
the  injunction  prayed  for. 

(r)  That  if  the  public  interest  does  not 
require  it,  private  property  cannot  be  ta- 
ken for  pui)lic  uses,  although  compensa- 
tion be  provided,  see  Beekman  v.  The 
Saratoga  &  Schenectady  R.  R.  Co.  3 
Paige,  45 ;  West  River  Bridge  Co.  v. 
Uix,  6  How.  543,  544,  546.  Per  Wood- 
hnry,  J.  :  "  The  Franchise  of  an  existing 
highway  cannot  be  taken  for  a  new  high- 
way of  the  same  character,  laid  out  upon 
the  old  one  ;  for  that  would  be  essentially 
transferring  A's  property  to  B."  Boston 
Water  Power  Co.  v.  Boston  &  Worcester 
Railroad  Corporation,  23  Pick.  393. 
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legislature.  But  this  covenant  or  promise  may  be  supported, 
and  no  such  consequence  follow  ;  for  the  property  thus  exempted 
may  be  taxed,  and  compensation  made.  It  might  be  said  that 
it  involves  an  absurdity  to  suppose  a  legislature  laying  a  tax  of 
an  hundred  dollars,  and  voting  the  same  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
taxed  party  ;  and  it  must  be  precisely  that  sum,  or  it  v^^ould  not 
be  compensation.  And  the  effect  would  be  only  to  put  the 
State  to  the  trouble  and  expense,  first  of  collecting  the  tax  and 
then  of  paying  the  money.  But,  while  it  may  be  true  that  if 
money  be  paid  in  compensation,  it  must  be  the  same  sum  that 
is  taken,  it  is  not  true  that  the  compensation  must  necessarily 
be  made  in  money.  It  is  at  least  supposable,  that  there  may 
be  other  modes  of  compensation  equally  just,  satisfactory,  and 
expedient.  And  then  the  whole  case  might  be  brought,  by 
construction,  within  the  principle  of  something  given,  which 
may  be  resumed  upon  compensation.  The  argument,  that  if 
the  legislature  are  permitted  to  have  this  power,  they  might 
carry  it  to  an  excess  which  would  seriously  impair  the  re- 
sources of  the  public,  applies  as  well  to  many  of  their  impor- 
tant and  unquestionable  powers,  of  which  the  abuse  is  easy 
and  might  be  very  injurious.  Moreover,  if  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  and  in  this  way,  was  carried  to  an  extreme,  the  grant 
or  contract  might  perhaps  be  annulled,  as  constructive  fraud,  (s) 
For  in  such  a  case,  it  might  be,  inferred,  not  only  that  the 
ag(mt  of  the  public  is  opposed  to  the  will  and  injured  the  in- 
terests of  his  principal,  but  that  this  misconduct  must  have 
been  obvious  to  the  party  benefiting  by  it;  and  the  general 
princi[)les  of  agency  and  of  contracts  would  avoid  such  a  trans- 
action. (/) 


(s)  Piscatii<iu:i  IJriilt^c  v.  N.  II.  Bridj^^o,  clianijjc  was  subsequently  effected,  consti- 

7  N.  n.  1)3,  04.  tuted  a  contract — and  a  law,  repealing!; 

(t)  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  v.  Wil-  the  section  exempting;  the  lands  purchased 

sou,  7  Cranch,    104,   it  was  held  that  an  from  taxation,  was  held   uiiconstitiitioiuil 

act  of  the  lc;^i.'^latur{!  of  New  Jersey,  f^iv-  — a,lthou;rh  the  Indians  had,  after  the  ex- 

in;;  effect  to   an   a^^recnicnt   hetween    the  chani:;e,  olitaincd  a  Ici^islntive  act  autlior- 

trilic    of  the    Delaware   Indians  and    the  izin}.^  a  sale  of  the  lands,  and  when  taxed 

coinrnissioucrs  of  New  .Jersey,  for  an  ex-  they  were  owned  hy  their  vendees.     Mar- 

cliiiii;;!'  of  lands,  and  declaring;   tliat    the  s/w/H,  C.  J.  :   "  Evi^ry  rcciuisite  to  theform- 

lamls    to   he    purchased    for    the    Indians  ation   of  a  contract  is  found   in   the  pro- 

"  shall    not  hereafter    he    suhject    to   any  ceedin<j;s  hetween  the  colony  of  New  Jer- 

tax,"  hy  virtue  of  which  the  j)roi)ose(l  ex-  sey  and  the  Indians.     The  suhject  was  a 
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It  is  now  well  settled,  and  on  obvious  grounds,  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  taxing  power  is  not  to  be  presumed,  where 
the   deliberate  purpose  of  the   State  to  relinquish  it  does  not 


purchase  on  the  part  of  the  j^ovcniment, 
of  extensive    claims  of  the   Indians,    the 
extinguishment  of  which  wouhl  quiet  the 
title  to  a  large  portion  of  the  province. 
A  proposition  to   this    effect  is   made,  the 
tei'ms  stipulated,  the  consideration  agreed 
upon  ;  which  is  a  tract  of  land  with  the 
privilege   of  exemption    from    taxation ; 
and  then,  in  consideration  of  the  arrange- 
ment ]nx-viously  made,  one  of  whicli  this 
act  of  assembly  is  stated  to  be,  the  In- 
dians execute  their  deed  of  cession.     This 
is  certainly  a  contract,  clothed  in  forms 
of    unusual   solemnity.      The    privilege, 
though  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  is 
annexed,  by  the  terms  which  create  it,  to 
the  land  itself,  not  to  their  persons.     It  is 
for  their  advantage  that  it  should  be  an- 
nexed to  the  land,  because,  in  the  event 
of  a  sale,  on  which   alone   the  question 
could  become  material,  the  value  would 
be  enhanced  by  it.     Of  this  case  it  has 
been  observed  that  there  was  no  restric- 
tion   on   the    colonial  government  —  that 
the  right  of  the  legislature  to  surrender  or 
limit  the  taxing  power  so  as  to  bind  its 
successor,  was  not   raised  —  and  that  it 
may  be  sustained  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians."    Brewster  v.  Hough,   10   N.    H. 
14.3  ;  Debolt  r.  The  Ohio  Life  Insurance 
&  Trust  Co.,  1  Ohio  State  R.  589.     In 
Gordon  i'.  Appeal  Tax  Court,  3  How. 
133,  the  State  of  Maryland  had  passed 
acts  pledging  the  faith  of  the  State  not  to 
impose  any  further  tax  on  certain  banks, 
upon  their  accepting  and  complying  with 
certain  conditions,  as  subscribing  for  the 
construction  of  a  i-oad,  which  were  duly 
accepted  and  complied  with.     It  was  held 
that    the    individual     stockholders    were 
thei'eby  exempted  from  taxation  for  shares 
in  the  stock  of  the   banks,  and  a  law  im- 
posing such   a  tax  was  unconstitutional, 
as  inqiairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract. 
The  construction  of  the  statute  exempting 
the  i)anks,  was   the  only  question   raised 
by  the  defendant's  counsel,  who  maintain- 
ed that  it  exempted   merely  the  corporate 
fraiu'hise,  and    not    the    property    of  tlio 
banks,    or   the    shares    of  the    individual 
stockholders  in  the  stock.     This  question 
of  construction  is  the  only  one  to  which 


the  ojiinion  of  the  court  is  directed.  In 
rrovidcnce  Bank  v.  Billings,  4  Peters, 
.'SGI,  MorshtiU,  C.  J.,  speaking  of  tiie  tax- 
ing power,  said  :  "  We  will  not  say  that 
a  State  may  not  rclin([uish  it ;  that  a  con- 
sideration sniticiently  valuable  to  induce 
a  ])artial  release  of  it  mav  not  exist."  In 
rhiladel|.liia  &  Wilmington  11.  K.  Co.  v. 
Maryland,  10  How.  394,  the  court  forbore 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  (pu'stion. 
The  case  of  New  Jersey  r.  Wilson,  has 
been  followed  in  Connecticut.  Atwater 
x\  Woodbridge,  6  Conn.  223  ;  Osliome  i'. 
Humjihrey,  7  id.  335  ;  Parker  r.  Kcdfield, 
10  id.  49.5;  Landon  v.  Litchfield,  11  id. 
251  ;  Armington  v.  Barnct,  15  Vt.  751  ; 
Herrick  v.  Kandolph,  13  Vt.  525.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Su])reme  Court  of 
New  Hampshire  has  strongly  intimated 
an  opinion  that  the  taxing  power  is  an 
essential  attribute  of  sovereignty,  inherent 
in  the  people  under  a  i-e]jublican  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  legislature  cannot  ex- 
empt land  from  taxation  so  as  to  liind 
future  legislation,  without  an  exjn-ess  au- 
thority for  that  purpose  in  the  constitution, 
or  in  some  otiicr  way  directly  from  the 
people  themselves.  Piscataqua  Bridge  v. 
N.  H.  Bridge,  7  N.  H.  69 ;  Brewster 
V.  Hough,  10  id.  138;  Backus  v.  Leba- 
non, 1 1  id.  24.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio,  in  elaborate  opinions,  has  recently 
held  tliat  the  taxing  power  is  a  sovereign 
right  of  the  State,  essential  to  its  existence, 
delegated  by  the  peojile  to  the  General 
Assembly,  to  be  used  as  a  means  to  secure 
the  ends  of  government,  and  that  among 
the  powers  delegated  to  that  body,  there 
is  none  to  surrender  or  limit  this  right  so 
as  to  abi'idge  the  control  of  future  legisla- 
tion over  it ;  that  it  has  power  to  exercise 
it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  uranted, 
but  no  ]iower  over  the  riglit  itself.  De- 
bolt  r.  Ohio  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co. 
1  Ohio  State  R.  563  ;  Meclianics  &  Tra- 
ders' Bank  v.  Debolt,  iil.  591  ;  Knoup  v. 
The  Piqua  Bank,  id.  603  ;  Toledo  Bank 
V.  Bond,  id.  622;  ililan  &  R.  Plank 
Road  Co.  t'.  Ilusted,  3  Ohio  State  Rep. 
578.  Bnt  see  Piqua  Bank  r.  Knoup,  16 
How.  369,  in  wliich  the  judgment  of  the 
State  court  in  the  three  first  cases  was  re- 
versed. 
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distinctly  appear,  (w)  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  State  exempts  property  from  taxation,  the  legislature 
cannot  authorize  its  assessment,  (v) 


SECTION    IV. 

OF   THE    RELATION    OF    THIS    CLAUSE    TO    MARRIAGE    AND    DIVORCE. 

The  effect  of  this  clause  upon  the  subject  of  marriage,  or 
rather  of  divorce,  has  also  been  considered  ;  but  not  yet  fully 
ascertained  and  defined  by  adjudication.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  marriage  is  not  a  contract  which  comes  within 
the  scope  of  this  clause ;  but  it  may  be  considered  that  it  has 
been  settled,  that  this  clause  mai/  operate  on  the  contract  of 
marriage ;  leaving  only  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  effect 
and  operation  of  the  clause.  It  might  seem,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, that  if  it  be  applicable  at  all,  it  must  go  so  far  as  to 
prevent    any    divorce    for   reasons    which    were    not    sufficient 


(w)  A  bank  charter  does  not  carry  with 
it  by  implication  an  exemption  from  tax- 
ation. Providence  Bank  i\  Billings,  4 
Peters,  514,  561.  Murshall,  C.  J.: 
"  That  the  taxing  power  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, that  it  is  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  government,  are  truths  whit'h  it 
cannot  he  necessary  to  reaffirm.  Tliey 
are  acknowledged  and  asserted  by  all. 
It  would  seem  that  the  relinquishment  of 
such  a  power  is  never  to  be  assumed. 
Wc  will  not  say  tliat  a  State  may  not  re- 
lin(|uish  it;  tliata  consideration  sufficient- 
ly valuabU-  to  induce  a  partial  release  of 
it  inav  not  exist  ;  hut  as  the  whole  com- 
munitv  is  interested  in  retaining  it  undi- 
minisljed,  that  cominunity  has  a  right  to 
insist  that  its  ahandonment  f)ught  not  to 
be  |)resiimed,  in  a  case  in  which  the  de- 
lihcrat<!  fiurpose  of  tiu;  State  to  abatidon 
it  does  not  appear."  The  Philadelphia 
&  Wilmiiiglon  U.  11.  Co.  v.  Maryland, 
10  How.  .'57(1.  Iniici/,  C.  J.:  "This 
court,  on  several  occasions,  has  held  tliat 
the  taxing  jjower  of  a  Stat(!  is  never  pre- 
sumed to  he  reiiiKpiished,  ludess  the  in- 
tention to  relin(inish  is  declared  in  clear. 

[  (;'J2  ] 


and  unambiguous  terms."  Portland  Bank 
V.  Apthorp,  12  Mass.  252 ;  Bank  of  Wa- 
tertown  v.  Assessors  of  Watertown,  25 
Wend.  686,  S.  C.  1  HUl,  616,  2  id.  353; 
Brewster  v.  Hough,  10  N.  H.  138;  Gor- 
don v.  Baltimore,  5  Gill,  231  ;  Herrick  v. 
Randolph,  13  Vt.  525.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  held  that  where  a  charter  pre- 
scribes the  ])aymcnt  of  a  certain  per  cent, 
on  the  dividends  of  the  corporation,  as  a 
tax,  that  is  a  temporary  rule  of  taxation, 
which  may  afterwards  he  increased.  Eas- 
ton  Bank  v.  Commonwealth,  10  Barr, 
442  ;  Debolt  v.  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and 
Trust  (:;o.  1  Ohio  State  K.  563,  S.  C. 
16  How.  416.  The  legislature  may  ex- 
empt ])roperty  from  taxation  for  the  time 
])eing,  and  a  town  cannot  levy  a  tax 
upon  it  until  the  law  excnii)ting  it  is  re- 
j.eali'd.  Jirewstcr  v.  Hougli,  10  N.  H. 
142;  Caiien  v.  Glover,  4  Mass.  305. 
But  a  town  cannot,  by  a  grant  or  stifjula- 
tion  in  a  conveyance,  exein])t  property 
therejifter  fVoin  taxation.  Mack  v.  Jones, 
1  Foster,  N.  H.  393. 

(»;)  Hardy  v.   Waltham,  7   I'iek.  108; 
Brewster  v.  Hough,  10  N.  H.  144. 
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ground  for  divorce  when  the  marriage  was  contracted.  Or,  in 
other  words,  that  a  legislature  might  pass  what  law  it  would  as 
to  divorce,  limiting  its  effect  to  marriages  which  should  take 
place  after  the  law  was  enacted.  But  that  any  law  creating 
new  grounds  or  new  facilities  for  the  divorce  of  parties  married 
before  the  law  was  passed,  would  impair  the  obligation  of  the 
marriage  contract,  and  therefore  be  void.  But  we  have  not 
sufficient  adjudication  for  positively  asserting  this  as  law.  (iv) 
And  in  one  very  important  case,  in  which,  however,  it  is  true 
that  whatever  touches  marriage  is  spoken  altogether  obiter,  it 
is  .implied  that  any  divorce  is  valid  which  is  granted  for  any 
cause  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract; for  if  this  contract  be  broken,  there  is  no  obligation  left 
to  be  impaired,  (x)     If  this  be  so,  the  operation  of  this  clause 


(w)  It  was  held  in  Clark  v.  Clark,  10 
N.  H.  380,  that  a  general  law  providing 
for  the  dissolution  of  existing  marriages, 
for  transactions  occurring  suhseqiu-iit  to 
its  passage,  which  were  not  grounds  of 
divorce  when  the  marriage  was  contracted, 
is  not  within  the  prohibition  of  this  clause 
of  the  constitution. 

(.r)  Dartmouth  College  v.  "Woodward, 
4  Wheat.  518.  Marshall,  C.  J.:  "The 
provision  of  the  constitution  never  has 
been  understood  to  embrace  other  con- 
tracts than  those  wiiich  respect  property, 
or  some  object  of  value,  and  confer  rights 
which  may  be  asserted  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. It  never  has  been  inulerstood  to  re- 
strict the  general  right  of  the  legislature 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  divorces." 
Story,  J.,  pp.  695-697  :  "  As  to  the  case 
of  the  contract  of  marriage,  which  the  ar- 
gument supposes  not  to  bo  within  the 
reach  of  tlie  prohil)itory  clause,  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  civil  institution,  I  profess 
not  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  reason  as- 
signed for  the  exception.  In  a  legal 
sense,  all  contracts  recognized  as  valid  in 
any  country,  may  be  properly  said  to  be 
matters  of  civil  institution,  since  they  ob- 
tain their  obligation  and  construction  jure 
loci  contractus.  Titles  to  land,  constitut- 
ing part  of  the  public  domain,  acquired 
by  grants  under  tlie  provisions  of  existing 
laws,  by  private  persons,  are  certainly 
contracts  of  civil  institution.  Yet  no  one 
ever  supposed,  that  when  acquired  bond 
Jide,  they  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
legislative  revocation.    And  so,  certainly, 


is  the  established  doctrine  of  this  court. 
...  A  (jeneral  law  regulating  divorces 
from  th#  contract  of  marriage,  like  a  law 
regulating  remedies  in  other  cases  of 
breaches  of  contracts,  is  not  necessarily  a 
law  impairing  the  obli</ation  of  such  a  con- 
tract. Holmes  v.  Lansing,  3  Johns.  Cas. 
73.  It  may«be  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
enforcing  the  obligations  of  the  contract 
on  botli  sides.  A  law  punishing  a  breach 
of  a  contract,  by  imposing  a  forfeiture  of 
the  rights  acquired  under  it,  or  dissolving 
it  because  the  mutual  obligations  were  no 
longer  observed,  is  in  no  correct  sense  a 
law  impairing  the  obligations  of  the  con- 
tract. Could  a  law,  comjiclling  a  speci- 
fic performance,  by  giving  a  new  remedy, 
be  justly  deemed  an  excess  of  legislative 
power  ?  Thus  far  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage has  been  considered  with  reference 
to  general  laws  regulating  divorces,  upon 
breaches  of  that  contract.  But  if  the  ar- 
gument means  to  assert,  that  the  legisla- 
tive ]jo\ver  to  dissolve  such  a  contract, 
without  ani/  breach  on  either  side,  ai/ainst 
the  loishes  of  the  parties,  and  without  any 
judicial  in([uiry  to  ascertain  a  breach,  I 
certainly  am  not  prepared  to  admit  such 
a  power,  or  that  its  exercise  woidd  not 
entrench  ujjou  the  jirohibition  of  the  con- 
stitution. If,  under  the  faith  of  existing 
laws,  a  contract  of  man-iage  be  duly  sol- 
emnized, or  a  marriage  settlement  be 
made,  (and  marriage  is  always  in  law  a 
valuable  consideration  for  a  contract,)  it 
is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  a  dissolution 
of  its  obligations,  without  any  default  or 
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upon  the  contract  of  marriage  would  be  confined  to  preventing 
a  divorce  at  the  will  of  one  party,  against"  the  will  of  the  other 
party,  and  for  no  cause.  It  should  be  added  that  there  is,  at 
least,  one  judicial  decision,  that  marriage  is  not  only  a  con-, 
tract,  but  much  more  than  a  contract,  and  so  much  more  that 
it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  within  the  scope  or  intention  of 
the  clause  of  the  constitution.  (//) 


assent  of  tlie  parties,  may  not  as  well  fall 
within  the  prohibition,  as  any  other  con- 
tract for  a  valuable  consideration.  A 
man  has  quite  as  good  a  ri<j,ht  to  his  wife 
as  to  the  jvopeiii/  acquired  under  a  mar- 
riage contract.  He  has  a  legal  right  to 
her  society  and  her  fortune  ;  and  to  divert 
such  right  without  his  default,  and  against 
his  will,  would  be  as  flagrant  a  violation 
of  the  principles  of  justice,  as  tlie  confisca- 
tion of  liis  own  estate.  I  leave  this  case, 
however,  to  be  settled  when  it  shall  arise. 
I  have  gone  into  it,  Ijecause  it  was  urged 
with  great  earnestness  upon  us,  and  re- 
cjuired  a  reply.  It  is  sutficienf  now  to 
say,  that  as  at  present  advised,  the  argu- 
ment derived  from  tliis  source  does  not 
impress  my  mind  with  any  new  and  insur- 
mountable difficulty."  The  dicta  of  Story, 
J.,  are  ratitied  in  Ponder  ».  Gi'aham,  4 
Florida,  23.  In  Holmes  v.  Holmes,  4 
Barb.  295,  it  was  held  that  as  respects 
property,  the  contract  of  marriage  must 
stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  con- 
tracts, and  tliat  where  the  husband,  by 
virtue  of  tlie  marriage  relation  or  as  inci- 
dent thereto,  becomes  entitled  to  the 
property  of  tlie  wife,  a  law  passed  subse- 
quent to  their  marriage,  and  vesting  her 
property  solely  in  herself,  as  her  own  sole 
and  separate  property,  is  voiil  as  impair- 
ing the  ol)ligation  of  a  contract. 

{//)  Maguire  v.  Maguire,  7  Dana,  18."], 
184.  Per  Jlubcrtsoii,  C.  J.:  "Marriage, 
though  in  one  sense  a  contract,  because, 
being  lioth  stipulatory  and  consensual,  it 
cannot  i)c  valid  witlunit  the  spontaneous 
concurrence  of  two  coni|)etenr  juinds,  is 
nevertheless,  siii  ijmcris,  and  nriliUe  ordi- 
narv  or  coninieicial  contracts,  is  puhlici 
juris,  because  it  establishes  fundamental 
and  most  important  domestic,  relations. 
And,  therefore,  as  every  well  organized 
Bocietv  is  essentially  interested  in   tlic  c.\- 
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istencc  and  harmony  and  decorum  of  all 
its  social  relations,  marriage,  the  most 
elementary  and  useful  of  them  all,  is  reg- 
ulated and  controlled  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  State,  and  cannot,  like  mere 
contracts,  be  dissolved  by  the  mutual  con- 
sent only  of  the  contracting  parties,  but 
may  be  abrogated  by  the  sovereign  will, 
either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  both 
parties,  whenever  the  public  good,  or  jus- 
tice to  both  or  either  of  the  paities,  will 
be  thereby  sul)served.  Such  a  remedial 
and  consen-ative  power  is  inherent  in 
every  independent  nation,  and  cannot  be 
surrendered  or  subjected  to  political  re- 
straint or  foreign  control,  consistently 
with  the  public  welfare.  And,  therefore, 
marriage,  being  much  more  than  a  con- 
tract, and  depending  essentially  on  the 
sovereign  will,  is  not,  as  we  jn-esume,  em- 
braced by  the  constitutional  interdiction 
of  legislative  acts  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts.  The  obligation  is  created 
by  the  public  law,  subject  to  the  public 
will,  and  not  to  that  of  the  parties.  So 
far  as  a  dissolution  of  a  marriage,  by  pub- 
lic authority,  may  be  for  the  public  good, 
it  may  be  the  exercise  of  a  legislative 
function  ;  but  so  far  as  it  may  be  for  the 
benefit  of  one  of  the  parties,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  breach  of  a  contract  by  the 
other,  it  is  undoubtedly  judicial."  In 
Wliite  V.  White,  5  Barli.  474,  Mason,  J., 
held  that  marriage  is  not  a  contract,  in 
the  common  law  or  jjopular  sense  of  the 
term,  and  that  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  is  not  within  the  proliibition  of 
the  constitution  respecting  contracts,  and 
came  to  a  conclusion  adverse  to  that  inti- 
mated by  Storif,  A.,  in  Dartmoutli  College 
(•.  Woodward.  \\\  Londonderry  i\  Ches- 
ter, 2  N.  H.  208,  per  Woodlmrij,  J.,  mar- 
riage was  held  to  be  a  mere  civil  con- 
tract, 
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SECTION     V. 

OP   THE   RELATION    OF   THIS    CLAUSE   TO   BANKRUPTCY   AND 
INSOLVENCY. 

This  subject  has  ah'eady  been  considered,  to  some  extent,  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  We  add,  that  the  language  of  this 
clause  is  exceedingly  general.  It  comprehends  all  contracts  ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  (z)  — and  arguments  have  been  strongly  urged 
on  this  ground,  to  limit  the  operation  of  this  clause —  it  is  now 
quite  settled  that  the  clause  is  to  be  construed  by  itself,  so  far, 
at  least,  that  there  is  no  contract  which  a  State  law  can  affect, 
which  is  not  within  the  prohibition.  Hence  a  contract  between 
two  States  is  a  contract  in  this  sense  and  for  this  purpose,  (a) 


(z)  Dartmoutli  College  v.  Woodward, 
4  Wheat.  518,  644,  per  Marshall,  C.  J. : 
"  It  is  more  than  possible,  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  rights  of  this  description  was 
not  particularly  in  the  view  of  the  framers 
of  the  constitution,  when  the  clause  under 
consideration  was  introduced  into  that  in- 
strument. It  is  probable,  that  interfer- 
ences of  more  frequent  occurrence  to  which 
the  temptation  was  stronger,  and  of  which 
the  mischief  was  more  extensive,  consti- 
tuted the  great  motive  for  imposing  this 
restriction  on  the  State  legislatures.  But 
although  a  particular  and  a  rare  case  may 
not,  in  itself,  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
induce  a  rule,  yet  it  must  be  governed  by 
the  rule  when  established,  unless  some 
plain  and  strong  reason  for  excluding  it 
can  be  given.  It  is  not  enough  to  say, 
that  this  particular  case  was  not  in  the 
mind  of  the  convention,  when  the  article 
was  framed,  nor  of  the  American  people 
when  it  was  adopted.  It  is  necessiiry  to 
go  further,  and  to  say  that,  had  this  par- 
ticular been  suggested,  the  language  would 
have  been  so  varied,  as  to  exclude  it,  or  it 
would  have  been  made  a  sjjecial  excep- 
tion. The  case  being  within  the  words  of 
the  rule,  must  be  within  its  operation  like- 
wise, unless  there  be  something  in  the 
literal  construction  so  obviously  absurd, 
or  mischievous,  or  repugnant  to  the  gen- 


eral spirit  of  the  instrument,  as  to  justify 
those  who  expound  the  constitution  in 
making  it  an  exception." 

(a)  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat.  1  ;  Haw- 
kins V.  Barney,  .5  Peters,  4.57.  A  con- 
tract of  a  State  with  an  individual,  whether 
it  assumes  the  form  of  a  grant  or  not,  is  a 
contract  within  the  prohibition  of  the  con- 
stitution. New  Jersev  I'. Wilson,  7  Cranch, 
164  ;  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  id.  87.  Mardtall, 
C.  J. :  "  When,  then,  a  law  is  in  its  nature 
a  contract ;  when  absolute  rights  have 
vested  under  the  contract ;  a  repeal  of  the 
law  cannot  divest  tliose  rights  ;  and  the 
act  of  annulling  them,  if  legitimate,  is 
rendered  so  by  a  power  applicable  to  the 
case  of  every  individual  in  the  commu- 
nity." Winter  v.  Jones,  10  Geo.  190  ; 
Adams  v.  Ilackett,  7  Fost.  294  ;  Provi- 
dence Bank  v.  Billings,  4  Peters,  560. 
In  Woodruff  v.  Trapnall,  10  How.  190, 
the  State  of  Arkansas  chartered  a  bank  of 
which  it  owned  all  the  stock,  and  provided 
in  the  charter  that  the  bills  of  the  l>ank 
should  be  received  in  payment  of  debts 
due  the  State  ;  it  was  held  that  a  contract 
subsisted  between  the  State  and  the  hold- 
ers of  the  notes,  and  tliat  a  repeal  of  that 
provision  could  not  affect  notes  in  circu- 
lation at  the  time  of  the  repeal,  with  wliich 
tlie  holder  might  discharge  any  debt  due 
from  liini  to  the  State. 
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This  clause  leaves  no  room  for  any  question  as  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  obligation  of  a  contract  is  impaired,  in  order  to 
come  within  the  prohibition.  Any  change  which  bears  inju- 
riously upon  the  obligation,  is  fatal,  and  avoids  the  law  which 
makes  this  change. 

The  constitution  gives  to  congress  the  power  of  making  a 
bankrupt  law.  But  it  seems  to  be  settled  that  this  power  is 
not  exclusive ;  because  the  several  States  may  also  make  dis- 
tinct bankrupt  laws,  each  State  for  itself,  [h)  In  fact,  however, 
no  State  has  enacted  a  bankruptcy  law  under  that  name;  but 
all  or  nearly  all,  have  insolvent  laws,  or  at  least  laws  making 
provision  of  some  sort  for  cases  of  insolvency ;  and  some  of 
these  insolvent  laws  seem  to  contain  all  the  elements  and 
characteristics  which  should  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  bank- 
rupt law.  (c)  But,  on  the  one  hand,  our  several  States  are  dis- 
tinct and  independent  sovereignties,  and  in  some  respects  for- 
eign to  each  other.  Yet,  on  the  other,  the  intercourse  between 
the  citizens  of  the  several  States,  and  the  intimacy  of  their 
social  and  business  relations,  is  as  close  and  constant  as  be- 
tween fellow-citizens  of  the  same  government  or  the  same 
city.  From  this  circumstance  there  arises  one  very  great  dif- 
ficulty in  regard  to  the  operation  of  these  insolvent  laws  ;  and 
this  is  much  increased  when  it  is  complicated  with  those  which 
spring  from  the  application  of  this  prohibitory  clause  of  the 
constitution.  And  such  has  been  the  singular  character  of  the 
adjudication  upon  this  subject ;  the  same  courts  presenting,  in 
different  cases,  very  different  views  of  the  same  question ;  few 
of  them  of  leading  importance  being  decided  with  unanimity; 
and  in  some  instances,  different  judges  being  led  to  identical 
conclusions  by  reasons  which  seem  to  be  antagonistic;  that  we. 


(h)  Sturgcs  D.  Crowniinshield,  4  Wheat.  Sturpjcs  v.  Crowninsliicld,  4  Wheat.  122. 

122;    Otrden    v.    Saiintlcrs,    12    id.    21.'3;  Mars/idU,   C.  J.:  "The  diflicidty  of  dis- 

I'laiichnrd  v.  lliissi.'ll,  l.T  Mass.   1.      Cwi-  crimiiiatiiifj;    with   any  nccuraey    between 

trii,  (lolden    v.    I'rinee,  3  Wasli.   C.    C.  iiisoiveiit  and  Ijanknipt  laws  shouhl  lead 

.31.'{.  to  the  ()]>iiii()n   that  a   hankrn])t  law  may 

(r.)  There  seems    to   he    no  distinction  (•oiitaiTi   those   n'j4ulati()ns  whieh  are  j;en- 

hetwec^ii    a   Imnkni))!    and    an    insolvent  eraliy  found   in  insohent  laws;  and  that 

law,   so  far  as   the  intei-jiretation  of  this  an  insolvent  law  may  contain  those  which 

Iirovision  of  the  constitution  is  concerned,  are  common  to  a  bankrupt  law." 

[  iv.m  ] 
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are  hardly  prepared  to  say  that  any  one  of  these  questions  is 
as  yet  finally  and  positively  settled. 

Thus,  the  distinction  is  taken  between  the  obligation  and  the 
remedy,  both  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  those 
of  the  States.  But,  as  we  have  remarked  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  we  can  hardly  say  what  it  means.  If  applied  only  to 
imprisonment  of  the  person,  there  is  at  least  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  it ;  and  then  we  begin  with  saying  that  a  State 
may  pass  a  valid  act  lessening  or  abolishing  imprisonment  for 
a  debt  contracted  before  the  act ;  (z)  and  from  this  we  may  go 
on  to  sustain  an  insolvent  law,  which  provides  that  there  shall 
be  no  arrest  of  the  person,  (for  if  no  imprisonment,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  arrest,)  for  any  debt  of  one  who  comes  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  This  would  suggest  as  the  next  question, 
whether  every  thing  of  process  as  well  as  imprisonment,  comes 
under  the  head  of  remedy,  and  not  of  obligation.  It  is  not  easy 
to  draw,  on  principle,  a  distinct  and  unquestionable  line  here. 
Imprisonment  is  the  last  and  most  effectual  remedy ;  but  it  is 
only  the  last  of  many  successive  steps,  which  are  linked 
together  in  unbroken  series.  The  first  step  may  be  arrest  of 
the  person,  or  attachment  of  the  goods,  or  only  the  summons  or 
a  command  to  pay  the  debt,  like  the  old  original  writ.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  is  not  of  the  same 
nature,  and  under  the  same  category,  as  the  last  step  to  which 
it  leads.  In  other  words,  is  not  all  resort  to  law  used  for  the 
purpose  ot  obtaining  the  remedies  of  the  law;  and  are  not 
civil  processes  parts  of  these  remedies,  differing  only  as  they 
belong  to  different  stages  of  the  process,  and  to  different  degrees 
in  the  recusancy  of  the  debtor.  If  so,  every  State  has  perfect 
power  over  all  its  processes ;  and  therefore  it  may  provide  as 
to  any  debt,  that  no  process  shall  ever  after  issue,  by  which 
any  thing  of  compulsion  shall  be  exerted  upon  the  debtor,  and 
it  shall  be  left  entirely  to  his  own  discretion  and  pleasure  as  to 
the  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  this  law  is  protected  by  this  view 


{z)  Sturgcs  V.  Cromiinshield,  4  Wheat.  1  Cliip.  257  ;  Fisher  i-.  Lacky,  6  Blackf. 

122;  Mason  v.  Haile,  12  id.  370;  Eeers  373;  Woodtin  v.  Hooper,  4  Humph.  13  ; 

V.  Horton,  9  Peters,  359 ;  Gray  v.  Mun-  Bronson  v.  Newberry,  2  Doug.  38. 
roe,  1  McLean,  528 ;  Starr  v.  Robinson, 
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of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  because  it  does  not 
impair  the  obligation  of  that  debt.  It  is  at  least  equally  difficult 
to  deny  that  the  courts  have  made  and  perhaps  established 
this  distinction  between  the  remedy  and  the  obligation,  or  to 
avoid  these  conclusions,  as  logical  if  not  legal.  But  a  dis- 
tinction is  taken  here,  and  on  so  much  authority,  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  established.  It  is,  that  while  exemption  from 
arrest,  or  from  imprisonment,  affects  only  remedy,  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  property  from  attachment,  or  a  subjection  of  it  to 
a  stay-law,  or  appraisement  law,  impairs  the  obligation  of  the 
contract.  And  such  a  statute  can  be  enforced  only  as  to  con- 
tracts made  subsequently  to  the  law.  (a)      At  the  same  time, 


{(i)  There  has  of  late  been  a  tendency 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  to  ren- 
der the  distinction  between  the  ohJlijation 
and  tiie  rancchj  to  a  great  extent  inopera- 
tive, by  regarding  the  remedy  to  be  so  con- 
nected with  the  obligation,  as  in  many 
I'espects  to  be  a  part  of  it,  and  holding 
unconstitutional  such  legislation  on  rem- 
edies existing  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  made,  as,  by  a  change  of  the  remedy, 
takes  away  or  materially  impairs  the 
creditor's  rights.  Bronson  v.  Kinzie,  1 
How.  31 1 .  See  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat. 
1,  75.  Thus  a  law  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, providing  that  a  sale  shall  not  be 
made  of  property  levied  on  under  an  ex- 
ecution, unless  it  would  bring  two  thirds 
of  its  valuation  according  to  the  appraise- 
ment of  three  householders,  was  held,  as 
regards  contracts  made  prior  to  its  pas- 
sage, unconstitutional.  McCracken  v. 
Hay  ward,  2  How.  608,  612.  Vcr  Bald- 
win,  J.  :  "  In  placing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  under  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitution, its  framcrs  looked  to  the  essen- 
tials of  the  contract,  more  than  to  the 
forms  and  modes  of  proceeding  by  which 
it  was  to  be  carried  into  execution  ;  annul- 
ling all  State  legislation  which  impaired 
tlie  obligation,  it  was  left  to  the  States  to 
prescribe  aurl  shape;  the  remedy  to  enforce 
it.  Th(;  ol)ligation  of  a  contract  consists 
in  its  binding  force  on  the  ]>arty  who 
makes  it.  This  depends  on  the  laws  in 
existence  wIkmi  it  is  made ;  these  are  nec- 
essarily referred  to  in  all  contracts,  and 
forrrdng  a  jiart  of  them  as  the  measure  of 
the  obligation  to  jK'rfonii  thcni  by  the  one. 
jiarty,  JMid  thiM'igbt  aciinircd  by  iIk;  other. 
There  can  \n;  no  other  standaid  iiy  wbicii 
to  nsccrtuin  the  extent  of  either,  tliun  that 

[  098  ] 


which  the  terms  of  the  contract  indicate, 
according  to  their  settled  legal  meaning  ; 
when  it  becomes  consummated,  the  law 
defines  the  duty  and  the  right,  compels 
one  party  to  perform  the  thing  contracted 
for,  and  gives  the  other  a  right  to  en- 
force the  performance  by  the  remedies 
then  in  force.  If  any  subsequent  law 
aftect  to  diminish  the  duty,  or  impair  the 
right,  it  necessarily  bears  on  the  obligation 
of  the  contract,  in  favor  of  one  jjarty,  to 
the  injury  of  the  other ;  hence  any  law 
which  in  its  operation  amounts  to  a  denial 
or  obstniction  of  the  rights  accruing  by  a 
contract,  though  professing  to  act  only  on 
the  remedy,  is  directly  obnoxious  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  constitution."  And 
again,  613,  614  :  "The  obligation  of  the 
contract  between  the  parties  in  this  case, 
was  to  perform  the  promises  and  under- 
takings contained  therein  ;  the  right  of 
the  ])laintiff  was  to  damages  for  the  breach 
thereof,  to  bring  snit  and  obtain  a  judg- 
ment, to  take  out  and  prosecute  an  exe- 
cution against  the  defendant,  till  the  judg- 
ment was  satisfied,  pursuant  to  the  exist- 
ing laws  of  Illinois.  These  laws  giving 
these  rights  were  as  perfectly  binding  on 
the  defen(huit  and  as  much  a  part  of  the 
coiUract,  as  if  they  iiad  been  set  forth  in 
its  stii)Hlations  in  the  very  words  of  the 
law  relating  to  judgments  and  executions. 
If  the  defendant  has  made  such  an  agree- 
ment as  to  authorize  a  sale  of  his  ])ro))erty 
which  should  be  levied  on  by  the  sheriff, 
for  such  ))rice  as  should  be  bid  for  it  at  a 
fair  ))ublic  sale,  on  reasonable  notice,  it 
woidd  have  conferred  a  right  on  the 
pliiinlitr,  which  the  constitution  made  in- 
violaide ;  and  it  can  nnike  no  diU'crencc 
whether  such   right  is   conferred  by  the 
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however,  it  is  admitted  that  a  State  may  make  partial  exemp- 
tions of  property,  as  of  furniture,  food,  apparel,  or  even  a  home- 
stead, (b) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  as  to  the  remedy,  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference between  a  debt  existing  before  and  one  contracted  after 
the  law  is  made.  There  may  be  a  difference  as  to  the  propriety 
or  expediency  of  the  law,  but  none  as  to  the  right  of  the  State 
to  pass  the  law ;  for  this  right  is  perfect,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
controlled  by  this  clause  in  the  constitution.  And  on  this 
ground  it  has  been  held  that  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  prevented  a  State  from  passing  a  valid  law  to 
divest  rights  which  had  been  vested  by  law  in  an  individual, 
because  this  was  not  a  contract,  (c) 

We  have,  therefore,  to  inquire  which  of  these  insolvent  laws 
affect  only  the  remedy,  and  which  go  further  and  discharge  the 
debt.  It  may  be  found  that  most  are  in  the  nature,  or  use  the 
language,  of  a  cessio  bonorum,  leaving  the  debt  still  existing; 
some,  however,  discharge  it  altogether.  And  perhaps  it  may 
be  gathered  from  the  adjudications,  up  to  this  time,  that  an 


terms  or  law  of  tlie  contract.  Any  sub- 
sequent law  which  denies,  obstructs,  or 
impairs  this  right,  by  superadding  a  con- 
dition that  there  shall  be  no  sale  for  any 
sum  less  than  the  value  of  tlie  property 
levied  on,  to  1)0  ascertained  by  aii])raise- 
mcnt,  or  any  otlier  mode  of  valuation  tiian 
a  public  sale,  affects  the  obligation  of  the 
contract,  as  much  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other,  for  it  can  be  enforced  only  by  a  sale 
of  the  >lefendant's  property,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  such  sale  is  the  denial  of  a 
right.  The  same  power  in  a  State  legis- 
lature may  be  carried  to  any  extent,  if  it 
exists  at  all ;  it  ma}'  prohibit  a  sale  for  less 
than  the  whole  appraised  value,  or  for 
three  fourths,  or  nine  tenths,  as  well  as  for 
two  thirds ;  for  if  the  power  can  be  exer- 
cised to  any  extent,  its  exercise  must  be  a 
matter  of  uncontrollalilc  discretion,  in 
passing  laws  relating  to  the  remc<ly,  which 
are  regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  right  of 
the  plaintiff.  These  cases  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  comment  in  the  State 
courts.  See  cases  cited  in  the  next  note. 
(6)  It  has  lately  been  held  in  New  York 
(overruling  Quackenlnish  v.  Banks,!  Den. 
128,  S.  C.  3  id.  594, 1  Comst.  129),  that  a 
law  exempting  property  of  the  debtor  from 


execution,  which  was  liable  to  execution 
when  the  debt  was  contracted,  merely 
modifies  the  remedy  for  enforcing  con- 
tracts, and  docs  not  destroy  or  substan- 
tially modify  its  efficiency,  and  is  therefore 
constitutional.  Morse  v.  Gould,  1  Ker- 
nan,  281.  So  it  is  held  in  INIichigan,  that 
property  may  be  exempted  from  execu- 
tion for  debts  contracted  before  the  law  of 
exemption  was  enacted.  Kockwell  v. 
Ilubbell,  2  Doug.  197.  See  Bronson  v. 
Newberry,  2  id.  38;  Evans  v.  Montgom- 
ery, 4  W.  &  S.  218 ;  Bumgardner  v.  The 
Circuit  Court,  4  Miss.  50;  Tarpley  v. 
Hamer,  9  Sm.  &  M.  310. 

(c)  Calder  v.  Bull,  3  Dall.  386 ;  Sat- 
terlee  v.  Mathewson,  2  Peters,  412; 
Watson  V.  Mercer,  8  id.  89 ;  Charles 
River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge,  11  Pe- 
ters, 540,  549  ;  Baltimore  and  Sus(iuchan- 
nah  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Nesbit,  10  How.  395  ; 
White  r.  White,  5  Barb. 474  ;  Baughcr  r. 
Nelson,  9  Gill,  299.  So  in  Wilson  v. 
Hardesty,  1  Maryl.  Ch.  66,  it  was  held 
that  a  law  which  limited  the  defence  to 
a  usurious  contract  to  the  excessive  inter- 
est, was  valid,  although  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  made  there  was  a  law  de- 
claring such  a  contract  absolutely  void. 
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insolvent  law  of  a  State,  which  discharges  the  debt,  is  valid 
only  as  it  refers  to  contracts  made  after  the  law  was  passed; 
nad  that  if  an  insolvent  law  makes  no  distinction  in  this  respect, 
it  would  be  construed  as  intended  only  to  apply  to  subsequent 
debts,  and  therefore  as  valid  ;  but  if  it  purports  expressly  to  dis- 
charge existing  and  antecedent  debts,  it  is  for  this  reason  void 
and  of  no  effect  whatever,  (d)  And  if  it  does  not  discharge  the 
debt,  but  only  exempts  the  person  from  imprisonment,  if  he 
surrenders  all  his  property  for  all  his  debts,  this  is  valid,  because 
it  affects  only  remedy ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  valid  equally 
whether  it  applies  to  all  existing  debts  or  only  to  subsequent 
debts,  (e)  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  not  only  exempts  the  person 
from  imprisonment,  but  also  the  property  from  attachment  on 
mesne  process  and  on  execution,  this  would  be  held  void  as 
against  the  constitution,  because  it  impaired  the  obligation  of 
the  contract.  But  as  we  have  already  intimated,  we  say  this 
on  authority,  without  undertaking  either  to  maintain  or  to 
define  this  distinction,  on  reason  or  on  principle,  any  further 
than  to  remark,  that  a  doctrine  which  would  go  far  to  reconcile 
the  cases,  and  which  may  have  a  practical  value  though  not 
much  logical  precision,  would  be  this  :  legislation  on  the  reme- 
dies of  prior  contracts  would  be  constitutional,  provided  its 
modification  of  these  remedies  still  leaves  substantial  and 
efficient  means  of  enforcing  them.  (/) 

From  our  statements  on  this  subject  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  the  authorities  there  cited,  it  will  be  inferred,  that  a  State 
insolvent  law  operates  in  favor  of  its  citizens  who  are  insolvent 
—  whether  as  to  remedy  or  as  to  obligation  —  only  as  to  other 
citizens  of  the  same  State  ;  (g-)  and  not  against  citizens  of  other 

(d)  Stur<;cs  v.  Crowiiinsliicld,  4  Wlicat.  v.  Sflmyler,  4  Gilm.  221,  227  ;  Stocking 

122;  M'Milhm  v.  M'Neill,  4  id.  209;  Og.  v.  Hunt,  3  Dcnio,  274;  Howard  v.   Ken- 

dcn  V.   Hamid("i-s,   12  id.   2i;5;    15o_vlc  /•.  tiicky   &  Louisville  M.    ins.  Co.    13  B. 

Zaoiiarie,  0  retcr.s,  348;  riaiitcr's  "l5ai>i;  MonVoc,  285. 

V.  Sharp,  0  How.  328  ;  Matlicr  r.    l?iisli,         {</)  M'lMillan  r.  M'Neill,  4  Wheat.  209  ; 

H;   Johns.   23.3;    Hicks   r.    Hotclikiss,    7  ();;llcn  r.  Siinnders,   12  id.  213;   Cook  r. 

Johns.   Ch.   297;    Hhincliard    v.   Kussell,  MolVat,  5  How.  295;   Van    lleimsdyk  v. 

13   Mass.  1  ;    Kind.eriy  ik  Ely,    6  Pick.  Kane,  1  Gall.  371  ;  Hiidvlcy  r.  Marean,  3 

440;    Norton   v.    Cook,    9     Conn.    314;  Mason,  88 ;  IJaker  ?;.    Wheaton,  5  Mass. 

Smith  V.    Parsons,   1    Ham.   (Ohio),  107.  509;  Watson  r.  IJourne,  10  id.  337  ;  Brad- 

(f.)  See  cases  nti-tlantr,  note  (i).  lord  r.  Farrand,  13  id.  18  ;   Walsh  i'.  Far- 

(  /')  Stnrj;es  ?'.  ( Jrowninsliiehl,  4  Wheat,  rand,  id.  19  ;  Hicks  v.  Hotclikiss,  7  Johns. 

122;  James  /•.  Siull,  9  Barb.  482;  Bruce  Ch.  297;  Norton  f.  Cook,  9  Conn.  314.  But 
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States,  who  have  not  assented  to  the  reliefer  discharge  of  the 
debtor,  expressly  or  by  some  equivalent  act,  as  becoming  a  party 
to  the  process  against  hini  under  the  law,  taking  a  dividend, 
and  the  like,  (h)  Such  has  been  the  ruling  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  State  Courts  this  has  not  always  been 
adopted,  and  these  courts  have  therefore  refused  to  aid  a  citi- 
zen of  another  State,  in  enforcing  a  debt  against  a  citizen  of 
their  own  State,  where  the  debt  was  discharged  by  their  insol- 
vent law.  And  in  such  case  the  creditor  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  within  that  State.  (J.) 


SECTION    VI. 

OF   THE    MEANING     OF    THE    WORD    "  OBLIGATION  "    IN    THIS     CLAUSE. 

A  question,  not  the  same  with  those  we  have  considered,  yet 
closely  akin  to  them,  has  been  much  discussed.  It  is,  what 
does  the  term  '*  obligation  "  in  this  clause,  include?  The  im- 
portance of  the  question  rests  mainly  on  the  distinction  which 
has  been  drawn  between  the  laws  of  a  State  which  were  in 
force  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made,  and  those  which  are 
subsequently  enacted.  The  latter  may  certainly  impair  this 
"obligation,"  while  the  former,  as  it  is  contended,  certainly 
cannot,  because  all  existing  laws  enter  into  contracts  made 
under  them,  and  define  and  determine  that  contract.  Upon 
this  principle,  the  insolvent  laws  of  a  State,  which    on   cer- 

a  discharge  by  the  banki-upt  Liw  of  a  State  on  the  debt  in  that  State,  whether  the 
within  which  the  contract  was  made,  and  of  debtor  proved  his  debt  nnder  tlie  English 
wliich  the  debtor  was  a  citizen  wlien  it  was  tonnnission  of  bankruptcy  or  not. 
made,  is  a  good  bar  to  an  action  brought  in  (h)  Chij  v.  Smith,  3  Peters,  411.  But 
anotlier  State.  Bhincliard  v.  Russell,  13  sec  as  to  assent,  Kiniberly  v.  Eh^,  6  Pick. 
Mass.  1.  So  also  where  the  discharge  was  440;  Agnew  v.  Piatt,  15  id.  417. 
granted  in  a  State  wlicre  the  contract  was  (i)  Babcock  v.  Weston,  1  Gall.  168. 
made  between  the  citizens  of  tliat  State,  On  the  relation  of  the  insolvent  laws  of 
and  the  action  was  brought  in  another  one  State  to  the  rights  or  remedies  of  citi- 
Statc.  Pugli  V.  Bussell,  2  Blackf.  3GG.  zens  of  other  States,  see  Braynard  c  Mar- 
See  May  w.  Breed,-?  Cush.  15;  where  it  shall,  8  Pick.  194;  Norton  v.  Cook,  9 
was  held  that  a  discharge  under  tlie  Eng-  Conn,  Rep.  314;  Pugh  v,  Bussell,  2 
lish  bankrupt  law,  of  a  merchant  residing  Blackf.  394;  WoodhuU  i:  Wagner,  1 
in  England,  from  a  debt  to  a  citizen  of  Baldwin,  C.  C.  R.29G;  Bro\vne  f.  Stack- 
^Massachusetts,  contracted  and  payable  in  pole,  9  N.  H.  478, 
England,  is  a  bar  to  a  subsequent  action 
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tain  terms  discharged  all  remedies  on  contracts  made  after  its 
passage,  between  the  citizens  of  the  State,  have  been  held  to 
be'  constitutional.  Those  who  hold  to  the  distinction  maintain 
that  the  "obligation"  of  the  contract  consists  in  the  municipal 
law  existing  at  the  time  the  contract  is  made,  (j)  or  perhaps  in 
a  combination  of  the  moral,  natural,  and  municipal  law,  (A;) 
while  those  who  deny  the  distinction,  insist  that  the  "  obliga- 
tion "  consists  in  the  universal  law  of  contracts,  which  is  unaf- 
fected by  municipal  law,  and  is  not  itself  conferred  or  created 
by  positive  law,  but  derived  from  the  agreement  of  the  parties.  (Z) 
The  question  has  also  been  raised,  whether  this  clause  of  the 
constitution  limits  or  affects  the  power  of  the  State  to  enact 


(/)  "A  contract  is  an  agreement  in 
which  a  party  undertakes  to  do  or  not  to 
do  a  particular  thing.  The  law  hinds 
hira  to  perform  his  undertaking,  and  this  is, 
of  course,  the  ohligation  of  his  contract." 
Sturges  V.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat.  122. 
Marifhall,  C.  J.  :  "  What  is  it,  then,  which 
constitutes  the  obligation  of  a  contract  1 
The  answer  is  given  by  the  chief  justice, 
in  the  ease  of  Sturges  v.  Crowninshield, 
to  which  I  i-eadily  assent  now,  as  I  did 
then  ;  ft  is  the  law  which  binds  the  parties 
to  perform  their  ajgreement.  The  law, 
then,  which  has  this  binding  obligation, 
must  govern  and  control  the  contract,  in 
every  shape  in  which  it  is  intended  to  bear 
upon  it,  whether  it  affects  its  validity, 
construction,  or  discharge.  It  is,  then, 
the  municipal  law  of  the  State,  whether 
that  be  written  or  unwritten,  which  is  em- 
phatically the  law  of  the  contract  made 
within  the  State,  and  must  govern  ft 
throHghont,  wherever  its  performance  is 
sought  to  be  enforced."  Ogden  r.  Saun- 
ders, 12  AVheat.  257,2.'33,  per  Washimjton, 
J.,  lliompson,  J.,  p.  .302,  citing  the  extract 
from  Sturges  v.  Crowningsliield,  said : 
"  Tliat  is,  as  I  understand  it,  the  law  of 
the  cmih'urt  JoriiiK  its  ofilir^ution  ;  and  if  so, 
the  contract  is  fwHillcd  anrt  its  obligation 
discharged  by  conijilying  with  whatever 
tiie  existing  law  re/|iiired  in  relation  to 
siicli  cotitract ;  and  it  v/ould  seem  to  me 
to  follow,  that  if  the  law,  looliing  to  the 
contingency  of  the  debtor's  Fjcconfing  nn- 
alde  to  pay  the  whole  debt,  should  pro- 
vide fur  his  discharge  on  payment  of  a 
f;art,  this  would  enter  into  liir  law  of  the 
contract,  and  tiie  obligation  to  ])ay  would, 
of  course,  !)<■  sni)ject  to  such  contingency." 
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And  per  Trimble,  J. ,\).  318  ;  "From  these 
authorities,  and  many  more  might  be 
cited,  it  may  be  fairly  conclnt^ed,  that  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  consists  in  the 
power  and  ejfficacij  of  the  law  which  applies 
to  and  enforces  pei-formance  of  the  con- 
tracts, or  the  payment  of  an  equivalent 
for  non-performance.  The  obligation  does 
not  inhere  and  subsist  in  the  contract  it- 
self, proprio  virjore,  but  in  the  law  applica- 
ble to  the  contract.  This  is  the  sense,  I 
think,  in  which  the  constitntion  uses  the 
term  obligation." 

{k)  "Right  and  obligation  are  considereiJ 
by  all  ethical  ^\Titers  as  correlative  terms. 
Whatever  I  by  my  contract  give  another 
a  right  to  require  of  me,  I  by  that  act  lay 
myself  under  an  obligation  to  bestow. 
The  obligation  of  every  contract  will  then 
consist  of  that  right  or  power  over  my 
will  or  actions,  which  I,  by  my  contract, 
confer  on  another.  And  that  right  and 
power  will  be  found  to  be  measured, 
neither  by  moral  law  alone;,  nor  univer- 
sal law  alone,  n«ir  by  tlie  laws  of  society 
alone,  but  by  a  combination  of  the  three, 
—  an  operation  in  which  the  moral  law  is 
explained  and  aj)plied  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, ami  both  modified  and  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  society  by  positive  law." 
)2  Wheat.  281,  per  Joftiison,  J. 

(/)  "  Contracts  have  consequently  an  in- 
trinsic obligation.  .  .  .  No  State  shall 
'  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts.'  These  words  seem  to  us  to 
import  that  t)ic  obligation  is  intrinsic ; 
that  it  is  created  by  the  contract  itself,  not 
that  it  is  dependent  on  the  laws  made  to 
enforce  it."  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12 
Wheat.  350,  353,  per  Marshall,  C.  J. 
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general  police  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health  and  morals.  Thus,  if  a  legislature  grant  a  charter  to  a 
corporation  to  hold  land  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead 
within  the  limits  of  a  city;  can  a  subsequent  legislature,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  city,  prohibit  all  per- 
sons from  burying  the  dead  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and 
by  this  prohibition  render  their  former  grant  useless  and  inoper- 
ative? Or  can  a  legislature,  having  authorized  an  individual 
or  a  company  to  raise  a  certain  sum  of  money  by  lotteries,  or 
after  having  licensed  individuals  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  for  a 
certain  period,  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
public  morals,  recall  such  authority  or  license,  by  a  general  law, 
prohibiting  lotteries,  or  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors?  And  if 
this  can  be  where  the  grant  or  license  was  gratuitous,  can  it 
also  be  done  if  a  certain  price  or  premium  was  paid  for  it  ? 
While  the  authorities  are  not  uniform,  we  consider  the  prevail- 
ing adjudication  of  this  country  to  favor  the  rule,  that  such 
general  laws  are  not,  in  either  case,  within  the  purview  or  pro- 
hibition of  the  constitution,  (m)  If  nothing  is  paid  for  the 
license  or  the  authority,  the  authorities  are  quite  uniform  that  it 
may  be  taken  away  by  such  general  law.  But  where  a  fee  or 
premium  has  been  paid,  there  are  cases  which  hold  this  to  con- 
stitute a  contract  that  is  binding  on  both  parties.  («) 

It  is  certain  that  a  State  may  pass  an  act  limiting  the  time 
within  which  existing  rights  of  action  shall  be  barred.  But  a 
reasonable  time  must  be  given  after  its  passage,  within  which 
they  may  be  enforced,  (o) 

(m)  Phalcn's  case,  1  Eob.  (Va.)  713;  cnce  not  barred  by  the  statute  should  be 

Plialen  v.  Virginia,  8  IIow.  1G3;  Hirn  v.  construed  to  be  within  it,  there  could  be 

The  State  of  Ohio,  1  Ohio  State  R.  15;  little    doubt    of  its   unconstitutionality." 

Baker  I'.  Boston,   12  Pick.   194;  Vander-  Jackson    r.    Lamphire,    3    Peters,    290; 

bilt  r.  Adams,  7   Cowen,  340;  Coates  v.  Bronson   v.   Kinzie,    1    IIow.   311;   Mc- 

The  Mayor  &c.  of  New  York,  id.  583  ;  Cracken  r.  Hayward,  2  id.  G08  ;  Society, 

see  24  Am.  Jurist,  279,  280.  &c.  r.  Wheeler,  2  Gall.  141  ;  Call  v.  Hag- 

(n)  State  of  Missouri  v.   Hawthorn,   9  gcr,  8  Mass.  423  ;  Blackford  r.  Peltier,  1 

Missouri,  380.    SeeFrcleigh  ;-.  Tlie  State,  Blackf.  36  ;  Proprietors  of  Ken.  Purcliase 

8    id.    606  ;  State    v.    SteVling,    id.    697  ;  r.  Laboree,  2  Grccnl.  203  ;  Bcal  r.  Nason, 

State  r.  Phalcn,  8  Harrington,  441.  14  Maine,   344;  Griflin  r.    McKenzie,    7 

(o)  Sturges  r.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat.  Geo.   163  ;  West  Feliciana  K.  K.  Co.  v. 

122,  207.  ^3Iarshall,  C.  J.:  "Kin  a  State  Stockett,    13   Sm.  &  M.  395;    Butler  )•. 

where  six  years  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  Palmer,  1  Hill,  328 ;  Pearce  ?•.  Patton,  7 

an  action  of  assumpsit,  a  law  should  pass  B.  Monr.  162  ;  James  v.  vStull,  9  Barb, 

declaring  that  contracts  already  in  exist-  482 ;  see  Story,  Comm.  Const.  §  1379. 
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Cases  have  also  arisen  under  the  clause  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  relates  to  the  regulation  of  commerce 
by  congress.  In  these  cases  the  supreme  court  appear  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  police  regulations  or  statutes  which  indi- 
rectly affect  the  exercise  of  powers,  which,  by  the  constitution, 
belong  exclusively  to  congress,  (p)  We  do  not  refer  to  these 
questions,  however,  particularly,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Law  of  Contracts. 


(;))  Smith  v.  Turner,  7  Howard,  283, 
as  to  the  State  taxes  ,on  passengers. 
Thurlow  V.  Massacluisetts,  5  Howard, 
504,  as  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  of  New   Hami^shire, 
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prohibiting  the  sale  of  spii'ituous  liquors. 
New  York  v.  Miln,  11  Peters,  102,  as  to 
statute  of  New  York  prescribing  sundry 
regulations  as  to  passengers  brought  to 
that  State. 


I  !^  D  E  X. 


When  notes  are  referred  to,  the  pages  on  which  they  commence  are  given. 


ABATEMENT, 

Zfsj5e«f/eMS,  good  cause  of,  231-234.  * 

ACCEPTANCE, 

required,  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  319-325. 

rights  of  buyer,  when  after  acceptance  the  article  proves  deficient 
in  quantity'or  quality,  325-327. 
ACCESSION, 

of  goods,  474,  475. 
ACCORD  AND  SATISFACTION, 
definition  of,  193. 

must  be  complete  and  perfect,  193. 

when  the  acceptance  of  a  new  promise,  equivalent  to,  194,  195. 
revival   of  the  original   cause   of    action,   when    the    new   executory 

promise  is  broken,  195,  196. 
acceptance  of  negotiable  paper  as  a  new  promise,  effect  of,  19G. 
evidence  of  simultaneous  parol  agreement  for,  admissible  to  bar  suit 

upon  written  contract,  196. 
compromises  of  mutual  claims  or  suits,  130,  197. 

when  effective  only  as  a  susjiension  of  the  original  cause  of  action,  196, 
197. 
agreement  to  suspend  not  to  be  inferred  from  merch'  giving  col- 
lateral security  with  power  to  sell  upon  condition,  197. 
acceptance,  as  satisfaction,  necessary  to,  197. 

fact  of,  question  for  the  jury,  197,  n.  (r/). 
must  be  beneficial  to  the  creditor,  and  have  a  consideration,  198,  199. 
when  defeated  bj'  the  default  of  the  debtor,  199. 
whether  release  of  equity  of  redemption  is  good  as,  199. 
literal  performance  of  the  accord  not  sufficient,  199. 
analogy  between  and  award,  200. 
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ACCORD  AND    SATISFACTION, 

made  by  a  third  person,  and  ratified  by  the  parties,  200. 
made  before  a  breach,  not  a  bar,  200. 
ACCOUNTS, 

mutual,  effect  of  the  charge  of  a  new  item  in,  3.51-353. 

effect  of  striking  balance  of  in  reviving   debt  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations,  356. 
between  merchants  excepted  from  the  statute  of  limitations,  3G6-370. 
ACKN  O  WLE  D  GMENT, 

Avhat  sufficient  to  revive  a  debt  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations, 
343,  n.  (y),  345,  n.  (c),  347-353. 
ACTION, 

when  barred, 

pendency  of  another,  defence  of,  231-234. 

(See  Pendency  of  another  Suit.) 
for  part  of  claim,  as  for  interest  without  principal,  effect  of,  132,  147, 

4G3,  464. 
payment  of  debt  and  costs  upon  one  action  will  not  defeat  action  for 
nominal  damages  against  another  party  for  same  cause  of  action,  130, 
n.  (u). 
award  of  discontinuance  of,  and  of  nonsuit,  209. 
upon  claim  submitted  to  arbitration  revokes  submission,  219  &. 
(See  Limitations,  Statute  of.) 
ADMINISTRATORS, 

(See  Executors  and  Administrators.) 
ADMISSION, 

of  debts  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 
(See  Acknowledgment.) 
ACT  OF  GOD, 

action  on  the  replevin  bond  defeated  by  the  destruction  of  the  property 
by,  478. 
AD   DAMNUM, 

damages  not  to  exceed,  442. 
ADVANCES, 

factor's  right  to  sell  to  repay,  466. 
iES  ALIENUM, 

of  the  civil  law,  582. 
AGENTS, 

remission  of  money  by,  49,  n.  (z). 

payment  to,  payment  to  the  i)rincipal,  126,  127. 

of  the  debtor,  payment  to,  126. 

tender  to,  and  by,  151,  160. 

set-off,  by  and  against,  218-251. 

fraud  of,  responsibility  of  tlie  i)riiu-ipal  for,  277. 

.signing  by,  muh-r  tin;  slalute  oCiraiids,  291,  292. 

in  ecpiity,  546,  n.  (w). 
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AGENTS,  continued. 

when  agent  may  write  his  own  signature,  291,  292. 

how  agent  may  be  authorized,  291,  n.  (m),  (ri),  292,  n.  {q),  293,  294. 

who  may  be,  for  purpose  of  signing,  292. 

carrier,  when  an  agent,  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  327-330. 

written  acknowledgment  by,  Avliethcr  suflicient  to  revive  a  debt  barred 

by  the  statute  of  limitations,  357-359. 
of  the  creditor,  j)roraise  to,  revives  the  debt,  3G5. 
when  interest  allowed  in  an  action  by  the  principal  against,  382. 
damages  in  an  action  against,  4 65-4 G 8. 
in  an  action  by,  408. 

nominal,  when  recoverable  against,  493,  n.  (r). 
when  assignees  in  insolvency  may  employ,  G20,  C21. 
{See  Attorney,  Auctioneer.) 
AGIO, 

meaning  when  used  as  a  terra  in  contracts,  8. 
AGREEMENT, 

words  of  recital  in  deed  constituting,  22,  23. 
when  equivalent  to  covenant,  13,  n.  (r),  14,  15. 
ALTERATION, 

effect  of,  when  made  by  a  stranger,  223. 
when  made  by  a  partv,  223-227. 
upon  bonds,  22G,  notes  (r)  and  (m). 

on  deeds,  bills  of  exchange,  and  awai-ds,  223,  n.  ((7),  228,  and  n. 
(a), 
material  and  immaterial,  226. 
whether  material,  a  question  of  law,  226. 
by  adding,  or  tearing  off  a  seal,  227,  228. 
by  filling  blanks,  229. 
when  obvious,  whether  presumed   to  have   been  made  before  or  after 

execution,  228,  and  n.  («). 
In  a  deed,  after  the  vesting  of  the  estate  —  the  estate  not  divested  by, 

223,  n.  (7),  230,  231. 
of  covenants,  231. 
ALTERNATIVE, 

contract  in  the,  \\ovf  performed,  163,  169,  170. 
when  one  branch  of  the,  becomes  impossible,  170. 
AMBIGUITIES, 

latent  and  patent,  69-75. 
AMBIGUOUS   AVORDS,  50,  51,  and  n.  (A),  55,  and  n.  (/). 
ANNUITIES, 

purchase  of,  not  usurious,  388,  n.  (c),  416,  417 
agreements  concerning,  how  enforced,  527,  528,  532. 
ANTENUPTIAL  CONTRACTS, 

{See  Marriage  Settlements.) 
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APPORTIONMENT, 

of  price,  effect  of,  on  entirety  of  a  contract,  29-31. 
of  contracts,  defined,  32. 

compensation  for  service  under  a  contract  not  apportionable,  depend- 
ent on  its  entii'e  performance,  32,  33,  172. 
■when  contracts  are  apportionable,  33,  170-173. 

remedy  of  a  party  for  part-performance  of  a  contract,  not  apportion- 
able wlien  the  failure  is  not  his  fault,  34,  35,  and  n.  (J), 
■when  compensation  for  part  performance  may  be  set  off,  246. 
APPRENTICESHIP, 

ancient  la^w  of  in  England,  probable  ground  of  considering  contracts  in 
restraint  of  trade  illegal,  254-257,  259. 
APPROPRIATION, 

of  payments,  140-147,  35G. 

(See  Payment.) 
ARBITRAMENT, 

ARBITRATION, 

ARBITRATOR, 


(See  A-\VARD.) 
(See  Award.) 
(See  Award.) 


ARRANGEMENT, 

of  ■ivords,  how  affecting  construction,  25. 
ARREST, 

right  of,  whether  governed  by  the  lex  loci  contractus,  101,  102. 

laws  exempting  from,  -when  constitutional,  702-705. 
ART, 

■words  of,  how  constraed,  4,  n.  (V),  5. 
ASSIGNEES, 

joint  payment  to  one  of,  128. 

in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency, 

(See  Baxkuuptcy  and  IxsoLVE^X'Y.) 

who  may  be,  G 15-624. 

■what  real  property  passes  to,  624-630. 

what  personal  property,  630-648. 

what  interests  or  property  do  not  pass,  648-652. 

inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  the  word,  632,  641. 

considered  as  agent  for  insolvent,  632. 

trustee,  not  grantee,  617,  618,  641. 

powers  and  duties  of,  641,  n.  (-). 
ASSKiNiMEXT, 

of  a  debt,  (tH'cct  oi',  i:i7,  13K. 

in  bankru|)lcy  or  insolvency, 

(.SVe  Bankrui'tcy  and  Insolvexcv.) 
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ATTACHMENT, 

foreign,  when  a  bar,  118,  232,  233. 
property  exempt  from,  G48. 

laws  exempting  property  from,  whether  constitutional,  703-705. 
whether  assignment  in   bankrui^tcy   or   insolvency   transfers   personal 
property  in  foreign  state,  to  assignee,  as  against  foreign  attaching 
creditors, 

(5ee  Bankkuptcy  and  Insolvency.) 
effect  of  upon  covenants  in  a  deed  against  incumbrances, 
(See  Incumbkances.) 
ATTESTATION, 

after  execution,  effect  of,  22C,  n.  (»),  227,  n.  (w). 
ATTORNEY, 

payment  to,  126. 

tender  to,  151,  n.  (r). 

charge  of  for  writing  latter,  need  not  be  tendered,  151,  n.  (?•). 

lien  of,  on  an  award,  213. 

set-off,  how  affected  by,  242. 
claim  of,  for  professional  services,  when  the  statute  of  limitations  begins 

to  run  on,  373. 
fees  of,  Avhen  recoverable  as  damages,  441,  442,  487-489. 
damages  in  an  action  against,  465-468. 
agreement  to  sell  the  business  of,  how  enforced,  526,  n.  (g). 
when  assignee  in  insolvency  may  employ,  620,  621. 
AUCTIONEER, 

payment  to,  127. 
duty  of,  as  stakeholder,  139. 

sales  by,  whether  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  292,  n.  (r). 
an  agent  for  vendor  and  vendee,  292,  and  n.  (r). 
AVERAGE, 

meaning  when  used  as  a  term  in  contracts,  8. 
AVOIDANCE, 

of  contracts,  9,  10,  12,  33. 
AWARD, 

analogy  between,  and  accord  and  satisfaction,  200. 

and  a  judgment,  213. 
must  conform  to  the  submission,  201. 
cannot  affect  strangers,  201. 
bad  for  directing  qui  iam  action  to  cease,  201,  n.  (o). 

third  person  to  give  bond  as  security,  id. 
party's  wife  and  son  to  convey,  id. 
action  by  party  and  tvife  to  cease,  id. 
servant  of  party  to  pay,  id. 
party  to  become  bound  with  sureties,  id. 
surety  on  submission  bond  to  pay,  id. 
VOL.  II.  60 
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AWARD,  continued. 

party  to  cause  a  stranger  to  act,  201,  n.  (o). 

party  to  erect  stile  on  another's  land,  id. 

parties  to  pay  stranger,  unless  agent  for  the  other  party, 

and  when  this  is  to  be  presumed,  201,  202. 
parties  to  marry  each  other,  207. 
effect  of  strangers'  acquiescing  in  the  award,  201,  n,  (o). 
matters  to  be  embraced  in,  202-204. 
severable  award,  202. 
must  be  certain,  204-206. 
possible,  206. 
lawful,  207. 
reasonable,  207. 
mutuality  in,  207,  208. 
must  be  final  and  conclusive,  208,  209. 
of  nonsuit,  208,  209.  ^ 

of  discontinuance  of  suit,  209. 
upon  condition,  209. 

when,  although  defective  in  particulars,  may  be  sustained,  210,  211. 
construction  of,  favorable,  210,  211. 
when  words  of,  are  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  the  submission, 

or  less  so,  211. 
of  a  submission  of"  all  demands  and  questions,"  211. 
of  "costs,"   "charges  and  expenses,"  effect  and  construction  of,  206, 

n.  (b),  (d),  20S,  n.  (q),  211. 
of  releases,  power  of  arbitrators  to  order,  and  meaning  of,  208,  n.  (;j), 

211,  212. 
arbitrators  have  no  power  to  direct  release  of  claims,  "  to  the  time  of 

the  award,"  212. 
form  and  publication  of,  212. 
lien  of  attorney  upon,  for  his  fees,  213. 
when  relied  on  in  defence,  proof  of  submission,  or  execution  of  award, 

by  each  party  must  be  proved,  213. 
when  set  aside,  for  fraud  or  corruption  of  arbitrators,  or  irregularity  in 
conduct  or  proceedings,  213-219. 
for  mistake  of  arbitrators,  in  law  or  fact,  213-217. 
because   arbitrators   referred   questions  of  law  to   the 

court,  216. 
for  irregular  proceedings  as  to  notice  to  parties,  21 7. 

examination  of  witnesses, 

218. 
choice  of  umpire,  219. 
power  of  arbitrators,  216,  219  c. 
alteration  of,  223,  n.  (7). 

when  specifically  enforced,  514,  n.  (;)),  536,  n.  (x),  553,  n,  (e). 
agnicment  to  refer  when  specifically  enforced,  514,  n.  (js),  536  n.  (x), 
553,  n.  (e). 
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AWARD,  continued. 

Of  revocation  of  submission  to  arbitrators,  219  a-219  c. 
extent  and  limitation  of  power  of,  219  a. 

submission  made  by  order  of  court,  219  a.  ' 

by  one  party,  entitles  the  other  to  damages,  219  6. 

measure  of  damages,  id. 
notice  of,  219  b. 
form  of,  219  b. 
implied,  219  &. 

by  suit  upon  claim  submitted,  219  b. 

marriage  o^feme  sole,  party  to  submission,  id. 
lunacy  of  party,  id. 
destruction  of  subject-matter,  id. 
death  of  party  to  the  submission,  219  c. 
death,  or  refusal,  or  inability  to  act,  of  arbitrator,  id. 
whether  by  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  party  to  the  submis- 
sion, 219  b,  219  c. 
power  of  parties  and  arbitrators  after  award  is  made,  219  c. 
submission  to  arbitration  by  insolvent  or  bankrupt,  and  by  assignee, 

623,  n.  (^0- 
submission  by  insolvent  does  not  bind  assignee,  623,  n.  (k). 
assignee  of  insolvent,  when  personally  liable  upon  submission,  623,  n.  (k). 
does  not  change  nature  of  claim  in  insolvency,  668. 
AWAY-GOING  CHOPS, 

allowed  to  tenants,  49,  n.  (^),  59,  n.  (q). 

B. 
BAILMENT, 

(&e  Careier,  Commox  ;  Pledge.) 
BANKS, 

effect  of  usage  on  the  business  of,  49,  n.  (z). 
payment  in  bills  of, 

(See  Bank-bills.) 
stock  of, 

(See  Stock.) 
transactions  between,  not  within  the  exception  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  favor  of  accounts  between  merchants,  368,  n.  (a), 
sale  of  notes  of,  when  usurious,  386,  n.  (w). 
when  usury  committed  by,  in  the  calculation  of  interest,  406,  407. 

in  the  discount  of  notes  and  bills,  406-410. 
charters  of,  when  protected  by  the  United  States  constitution,  684. 
checks  of,  payment  in,  135. 
BANK-BILLS, 

payment  in,  133,  134. 

when  forged  or  of  a  broken  bank,  134,  135. 
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BANK-BILLS,  continued. 

payment,  wlien  forged,  to  the  bank  itself,  134,  n.  (/),  (g). 
(See  Payment.) 
*  tender  of,  not  valid,  when  objected  to,  133,  157. 
BANK  CHECKS, 

payment  in,  135. 
BANKRUPTCY  AND  INSOLVENCY, 

{See  Insolvent.) 
whether  assignment  in,  transfers  personal  property  in  foreign  state,  to 
assignees,  as  against  foreign  attaching  creditors,  83,  n.(/),  G03-G06, 632. 
part  payment  by  one  of  several  joint  debtors,  made  in  expectation  of,  3G3. 
of  party  seeking  specific  performance,  when  ground  for  refusing,  565. 
whether  a  plea  in  real  actions,  495. 

laws  relative  to,  how  aifected  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  700. 
of  party  to  submission,  effect  of  in  revoking  submission,  219  6,  219  c. 
21ie  general  purpose  of  Bankrupt  Laws,  577-585. 
no  imprisonment  for  debt  at  common  law,  577. 

forms  of  actions  used  at  common  law  to  enforce  payment  of  debts,  577. 
pirecipe,  577. 
pone,  577. 
distringas,  577. 
capias  ad  respondendum,  577. 
satisfaciendum,  5  7  7. 
insufiiciency  of  common  law  to  meet  wants  of  commerce,  577-579. 
first  statutes  of  bankruptcy,  577,  578. 
derivation  of  word  bankruptcy,  577,  n.  (h). 
aversion  of  common  law  lawyers  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  578. 
their  necessity  attributable  to  growth  of  commercial  prosperity,  578. 
operation  of  common  law  can  only  affect  two   parties,  plaintiff  and 

defendant,  579. 
j)reference  among  creditors  permitted  by  common  law  in  two  ways : 
when   payment  made  directly  by  insolvent  to  the  creditor,  579,  and 

n.  (e). 
when  this  effected  through  medium  of  trustees,  by  assignment,  579, 
and  n.  (e). 
common  law  privilege  of  preference  forbidden  in  most  States  by  stat- 
ute, 579  n.  (e),  and  see  600. 
its  validity  maintained  in  many  cases  cited,  579,  n.  (e),  and  see  600. 
])ririciph',  of  prei'erencc  opposed  to  spirit  of  connncrce  and  justice,  580. 
])ermitted  in  New  York,  but  prevents  insolvent  from  obtaining  a  dis- 
charge, 581. 
the  injustice  it  works,  by  giving  facilities  and  success  to  fraud,  581. 
liow  the  principh;  of  bankrupt  laws  is  to  obviate  these  evils,  582. 
its  similarity  to  Roman  acs  alienwn,  582. 

cessio  bcnorum,  583. 
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BANKRUPTCY  AND  INSOLVENCY,  continued. 

bankrupt  laws  of  England  proceeding  upon  assumption  that  bankruptcy- 
is  a  crime,  and  bankrupt  a  criminal,  583. 

how  this  assumption  arose,  583. 

how  far  good,  when  a  distinction  existed  between  bankrupt  and  insol- 
vent laws,  583,  n.  (/). 

from  this  distinction  two  systems  of  law  arose,  one  bankrupt,  the  other 
insolvent,  584. 

distinction  less  positive  and  exact  than  formerly,  584. 
stated,  584, 

insolvency  and  bankruptcy  used  synonymously,  585. 

purpose  of  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  the  same,  585. 
divided  into  two  parts : 

first,  to  secure  ratable  disjiosition  of  effects  to  creditors,  585. 
second,  immunity  from  molestation  to  honest  debtor,  585. 
The  History  of  American  Bankrupt  Law.,  585-601. 

colonists  did  not  adopt  English  laws  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  585. 

power  to  make  such  laws  given  by  constitution,  585,  and  see  599. 

first  bankrupt  law  passed  in  1800,  586. 

second       "         "         "  1841,  586. 

ground  of  objection  to  such  a  law  stated,  586,  587  and  notes,  588. 

an  endeavor  to  avoid  these  objections  in  laAv  of  1841,  588. 

all  debtors,  by  It,  might  become  voluntarily  bankrupts,  588. 

two  exceptions,  jjubllc  defaulters  and  debtoi-s  In  a  fiduciary  capacity,  588. 

these,  and  no  others,  might  be  made  so  by  compulsion,  588. 

discharge  given  to  aZZ,  588. 

necessity  of  a  national  bankrupt  law  at  that  time,  588. 

most  States  adopt  insolvent  laws,  588,  589. 

distinction  between  the  remedy  and  the  right.,  adopted  by  Marshall^  C. 
J.,  589. 

operation  of  State  law  upon  creditors  living  in  another  State,  589, 

frequent  occurrence  of  this  (question,  589. 

diversity  of  decisions  of  courts  upon  it,  590. 

in  what  cases  the  distinction  between  remedy  and  right  has  been  ap- 
plied, 590  and  n.  (/<). 

State  law,  whether  permitted  to  release  debtor  from  liability  of  subse- 
quently acquired  pi-operty,  591,  and  n.  (j),  592, 

former  conformity  of  State  insolvent  laws  to  those  of  England  as  to  this 
liabihty,  591. 

State  law  removing  this  liability  affects  remedy  only,  and  does  not  im- 
pair obligation  of  contracts,  591,  and  n.  (j),  592. 

law  of  place  where  contract  Is  to  be  performed  part  of  contract,  592,  593. 
{See  Place,  Law  of.) 

right  of  every  State  to  determine  for  its  own  citizens  In  respect  to  a  con- 
tract made  or  to  be  performed  within  its  sovereignty,  593. 
60* 
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BANKRUPTCY  AND  INSOLVENCY,  continued. 

State  insolvent  laws  may  constitutionally  discharge  contracts  made  be- 
tween its  own  citizens  icithin  the  State,  593,  n.  (/). 

participation  in  proceedings  under  such  laws  by  citizens  of  another 
State,  an  assent  to  them,  and  binding,  503,  n.  (J). 

whether  State  laws  may  discharge  contracts  made  between  citizens  of 
different  States  doubtful,  593,  n.  (J). 

cases  relating  thereto  considered,  593,  n.  (J). 

State  laws  cannot  reach  contract,  not  to  be  pei-formed  within  its  sover- 
eignty, 594,  595. 

authorities  relating  thereto  examined,  595,  n.  (jn). 

how  discharge  in  one  State  bar  to  an  action  in  another,  597. 

hnperium  in  imperio  of  United  States  Courts,  598. 

operation  of  United  States  Courts  in  favor  of  creditors  residing  in  dif- 
ferent State  from  debtor,  598. 

its  injustice  obviated  by  a  statute,  598. 

does  not  prevent  process  by  summons,  &c.,  598. 

execution  cannot  reach  property  distributed  or  in  hands  of  assignee,  598, 
599. 

possibly  property  protected  if  first  step  taken  towards  legal  insolvency,  509. 

decisions  of  courts  conflicting  upon  above  points,  599. 

concurrent  right  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States  to  enact 
bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws,  599,  and  see  585,  586. 

national  statute  introduces  a  uniform  system,  599. 

supersedes  and  susjoends  State  law,  599. 
but  does  not  repeal  it,  600. 

State  law  revives  at  expiration  of  national,  600. 

whether  insolvent  law  avoids  voluntary  assignments,  609,  601,  and  see 
579,  n.  (e). 

allowed  when  made  in  good  faith,  and  no  suspicion  attaches,  600. 
in  England  when  six  sevenths  of  creditors  approve  it,  601. 

hazard  attending  such  assignments,  601,  n.  (w). 

slight  errors  of  fatal  conseijuence,  601,  n.  (a). 

assent  of  creditors  necessary,  601,  n.  (w). 

creditor  may  invalidate  whole  proceedings,  601,  n.  (u). 

while  proceeding  wholly  in  pais,  practice  allowed,  601,  n.  (w). 

when  before  courts,  bound  by  statutes,  601,  n.  (w). 

three  descriptions  of  fraudident  conveyances  which  bring  ,one  within 
operation  of  first  section  of  U.  S.  Bankrupt  Act,  601,  n.  (u). 
Of  insolvency  and  hanlruptcy  under  foreitpi  latrs,  602-609. 

several  States  foreign  to  each  other  as  to  bankrupt  laws,  602. 

cfTect  of  bankruptcies  or  insolvencies  under  laws  of  foreign  nations,  602. 

under  our  own  law  upon  subjects 
of  foreign  governments,  602. 

validity  of  discharge  of  debt,  when  made  and  to  bo  performed,  and  when 
not  made  nor  to  be  perfonned  within  the  State,  602. 
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validity  when  made  in  one  State  to  be  pei-f<)rmed  in  another,  C02. 

between  citizens  of  two  States,  G02. 
discharge  of  bankrupt  under  laws  of  this  country  no  discharge  against 

creditors  of  a  foreign  country,  G02,  n.  (b). 
otherwise  in  England,  France,  and  Holland,  G02,  n.  (6). 
in  this  country  discharge  considered  local,  C02,  n.  (b). 
in  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  principles  of  comity  jircvailing  in  courts  of 

England  adopted,  602,  n.  (h). 
a  discharge  binding  on  creditor  although  resident  here,  if  debt  both 

contracted  an<l  to  be  discharged  in  foreign  country,  602,  n.  (/>). 
how  far  foreign  laAV  can  operate  to  sequestrate  insolvent's  property  at 

comniejicenient  of  jjroceedings,  603,  83,  n.  (/). 
bankrupt  laws  regarded  In  two  ways  : 

one  merely  local  and  municipal,  603. 

the  other  as  making  branch  of  law  of  nations,  603. 
the  assumption  upon  which  this  latter  view  is  based,  603. 
sequestration  of  all  the  insolvent's  property  for  general  good  of  all 

creditors,  604. 
same  view  taken  by  courts  of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  G04. 
the  non-locality  of  personal  property,  but  follows  jjerson  of  owner,  604, 

n.  (e),  83,  n.  (/). 
transfer  in  bankruptcy  in   above  countries  operates   as  a  voluntary 

assignment,  and  conveys  all  property  wherever  situated,  604. 
soundness  of  such  doctrine,  604,  605. 
based  upon  two  principles,  604,  n.  (e). 
reasons  for  uniformity  of  bankrupt  laws  between  the  States,  would  hold 

in  case  of  foreign  nations,  605. 
in  this  country,  bankrupt  laws  strictly  municipal,  606. 
American  creditor  may  retain  any  property  against  foreign  assignee,  606, 

632,  and  see  83,  n.  (/). 
grounds  upon  which  American  courts  deny  that  bankrupt  law  is  Inter- 
national, 606,  n.  (/). 
if  foreign  assignee  has  obtained  possession  previously,  American  creditor 

cannot  hold,  607. 
right  of  foreign  assignee  to  perfect  his  title  by  possession  admitted  by 

our  courts,  608,  and  n.  (A), 
transfer  of  I'eal  property  governed  by  lex  loci  rei  sitce,  608. 
land  seldom  treated  as  merchandise,  608. 
how  land  would  pass  to  a  foreign  assignee,  609. 
Of  the  tribunal  and  jurisdiction,  60!),  610. 
in  England  a  regular  court  of  bankruptcy,  609. 
judges  and  commissioners  may  sit  alone,  609. 
on  questions  of  fact  may  order  a  jury,  609. 
appeal  lies  to  Lord  Chancellor  and  House  of  Lords,  609. 
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in  United  States,  district  judges  have  jurisdiction,  COO. 

in  each  district,  commissioners  appointed  to  take  the  preliminary  steps, 

610. 
State  iusolrcnt  laws  different,  610. 
judges  of  probate,  masters  in  chancery,  or  commissioners  of  insolvency , 

sit  as  a  court,  610. 
statutes  provide  for  resort  to  court,  610. 
infrequency  of  appeals,  610. 
Who  may  be  bankrupts  or  insolvents,  610-614. 

all  persons  owing  debts  could  become  insolvents,  611. 

distinction   between  insolvents   and  bankrupts  maintained  in  the  late 

U.  S.  Bankrupt  Act,  611,  n.  (n). 
traders  could  be  compelled,  and  debtors  could  apply,  to  go  into  insol- 
vency, 611,  n.  (?i). 
difficulty  of  defining  traders,  612. 
enumeration  of  such  by  English  statute,  612,  n.  (o). 
distinction  not  existing  in  State  insolvent  laws,  613. 
generally  in  this  country,  all  persons  may  become  insolvents,  613. 
where  State  statute  permits  process  in  invitum,  it  does  so  against  all 

kinds  of  debtors,  613. 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  613. 

one  wholly  and  always  a  lunatic  cannot  become  an  insolvent,  613. 
nor  an  infant,  614. 

nor  married  women,  unless  acting  as  sole,  614. 
as  to  an  infant  being  declared  so  on  his  own  petition,  614,  n.  (q). 
Of  the  assignee,  615-624. 
in  this  country  never  official  persons,  615. 
appointed  by  creditors,  615. 
cannot  apj^oint  bankrupt  himself,  615,  n.  (s). 

nor  solicitor  to  commissioner  or  his  partner,  615,  n.  (a'). 
banker  receiving  money  under  the  bankruptcy  ought  not  to  be  assignee, 

615,  n.  (s). 
solvent  partner  may  be,  615,  n.  (.s). 
when  creditors  fail  to  appoint,  court  may,  615. 

who  discpialified  from  being  appointed  assignee  by  the  court,  615,  n.  (<). 
not  removable,  but  for  cause  shown,  615. 
proper  tribunal  bound  to  listen  to  applications  of  creditors  for  removal, 

615. 
if  cause  exist  may  remove,  615. 

judicially  known  to  them  may  remove  without  aj)plicatIon,  615. 
.sucli  matters  regulated  by  statute,  616. 
when  new  choice  may  be  ordered,  616,  n.  («). 
upon   refusal  to  admit,  the  newly  chosen  assignee  may  appeal,  616, 

n.  (u). 
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Incompetency  ground  of  removal,  GIO,  n.  (u). 
fraud  in  procuring  ajuwintment  also,  GIC,  n.  (?t). 
so,  if  assignee  buy  in  the  estate  of  bankrupt,  616,  n.  (u). 
or  converts  to  liis  own  use  bankrupt's  property,  616,  n.  («). 
or  makes  exorbitant  charges,  616,  n.  (u). 

or  remove  beyond  tlie  jurisdiction  of  court  issuing  decree,  616,  n.  (t/). 
or  from  the  Stat«,  616,  n.  (w). 

assignee's  duties  and  powers  defined  by  statutes,  617. 
assignees  trustees  of  each  and  all  the  creditors,  and  helil  as  such,  617, 

618. 
cannot  buy  in  insolvent's  property,  617. 
opinion  of  Lord  Hardwicke  in  one  case  contra,  617,  n.  (?r). 
any  gain  made  by  them  belongs  to  assets,  61.S. 
compound  ijiterest  may  be  exacted  for  negligence  and  refusal  for  a  long 

time,  618,  n.  (x). 
acting  in  obedience  to  majority  of  creditors  no  protection  to  assignee, 

618. 
where  will  of  majoritj'  shall  prevail  provided  by  statute,  618. 
general  power  to  majority  would  defeat  purpose  of  insolvent  law,  618. 
assignee  must  take  possession  immediately,  618. 
for  faulty  delay  in  so  doing  personally  responsible,  618. 
as  also  for  injurj-  to  the  property,  618. 

to  take  possession  sliouhl  have  certified  copy  of  decree,  618,  n.  (z). 
not  bound  to  accept  a  damnosa  hereditas,  619. 
7nay  take  lease] lold  property,  619. 

if  he  takes  it,  takes  it  cum  onere,  and  liable  for  obligations,  619. 
other  parties  having  these  obligations  may  come  in  as  creditors,  619. 
if  he  elect  not  to  take,  property  remains  in  bankrupt,  619,  n.  («). 
but  subject  to  be  pursued  by  any  creditor  who  had  not  proved  under 

the  bankruptcy,  619,  n.  (a), 
allowed  reasonable  time  to  decide,  619,  n.  ((/). 
assignee's  liability  gone  witli  the  possession,  619,  n.  (ri). 
cannot  select  and  divide  wliat  is  entire  in  itself,  619. 
•must  take  all  or  none,  620. 

represents  Insolveiit,  and  subject  to  all  ecpxltles  against  him,  620. 
liable  fin*  property  taken  to  wlilch  another  has  a  better  title,  620. 
assignees  luust  actjcjintly,  620. 
cannot  ilclegate  their  power,  62(^ 
nor  substitute  others,  620. 
when  may  emjiloy  agents,  620,  621. 
their  liability  determined  by  general  principles  of  agency,   621,  and 

n.  CV). 
when  they  may  sue  in  their  own  name,  621,  and  n.  (/<). 
when  they  must  declare  as  assignees,  and  Avhcn  not,  621,  and  n.  (/;). 
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wlien  they  may  transfer  notes  by  indorsement,  G22. 
generally  insolvent  retains  power  of  indorsing,  G22. 
may  do  whatsoever  trustees  may,  623. 
compound  debts,  623. 
redeem  mortgages,  623,  628. 
compromise  claims  for  or  against  insolvent,  623. 
not  bound  by  bankrupt's  submission  to  arbitration,  623,  n.  (Jc). 
in  submission  to  arbitration  personally  liable,  as  in  case  of  executors 

and  administrators,  623,  n.  (Jc). 
having  powers  of  trustees,  have  also  their  responsibilities,  623. 
are  trustees  and  agents  for  compensation,  623. 
in  what  way  liable  as  such,  623. 
What  real ijropertij  insolvency  transfers  to  the  assignee,  624-630. 
theory  of  bankruptcy  system  to  pass  all  eifects  into  assignee's  hands, 

624. 
difficulty  of  settling  by  what  kind  of  transfer  land  passes,  624. 
rather  by  sequestration  or  forfeiture  than  by  grant  or  transfer,  624. 
no  deed  necessary  to  give  assignee  title,  625. 
becomes  his  by  the  judicial  record  and  appointment,  625. 
inventory  or  schedule  not  essential,  625. 
land  or  interest  in  land  without  being  inventoried,  will  pass  none  the 

less,  625,  and  n.  (q). 
in  Massachusetts,  if  this  not  observed,  discharges  may  be  refused,  625, 

n.  (q). 
what  rights  or  interests  pass  to  assignee,  625. 
assignee  may  make  an  inchoate  right  complete,  626. 
when  devise  falls  to  insolvent  between  commencement  of  proceedings 

and  discharge,  626-628,  641. 
consent  and  acceptance  of  devisee  essential,  626-628. 
if  bankrupt  refused,  creditors  might  be  defrauded,  626. 
if  plainly  for  his  benefit,  law  will  presume  his  acceptance  and  pass  it  to 

assignee,  626. 
would  take  the  devise  cum  onere,  627, 
interests  vested  merely,  pass  to  assignee,  627. 
60  if  they  rest  on  contingencies,  but  subject  to  such,  627. 
must  be  a  legal  contingency,  627. 
so  a  beneficial  contingency,  however  improbable,  627. 
any  interest  which  bankrupt  ^n  transmit  will  pass  to  assignee,  627, 

n.  (w),  62!J. 
where  assignee  could  not  claiiu  a  devise  falling  to  a  son  before  discharge 

obtained,  628. 
equities  of  redenq)tioM  ])ass,  628. 
may  also  sell  them,  628, 
to  do  so,  permission  sometimes  required,  628. 
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effect  of  want  of  record,  G28. 
where  required,  no  unrecorded  mortgage  available  by  mortgagee  or  his 

assigns  against  hondjide  purchaser,  028. 
in   England,  where  no  law  of  record,  purchaser  would  hold  against 

assignees,  628. 
*     in  this  country,  requirement  of  record  is  peremptory,  C28. 

assignee  takes  property,  notwithstanding  insolvent's  unrecorded  mort- 
gage, 628. 
equitable  mortgage  of  English  law,  created  by  delivery  of  title  deeds, 

scarcely  known  in  this  country,  628. 
all  rights  of  action  of  insolvent  to  any  intei'est  in  land  pass  to  assignee, 

629. 
also  anj^  interest  of  insolvent  in  wife's  land,  629. 
inability  of  husband  to  bring  or  defend  any  suit,  except  in  name  of 

assignee,  629. 
law  itself  passes  to  assignee  whatever  insolvent  could  transfer,  629. 
property  held  in  a  fiduciary  relation  excepted,  630,  631. 
the  reason  thereof,  630. 
how  assignee  may  avail  himself  of  an  interest  incumbered  with  a  charge, 

630. 
What  personcU  property  insolvency  transfers  to  the  assignee,  630-648. 
same  principles,  in  general,  applicable  to  personal,  as  to  real  property, 

630. 
all  property  vests  in  assignee,  630,  n.  (/). 

chattels  or  choses  in  action  held  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  not,  630,  631. 
any  severable  personal  benefit  of  Insolvent  In  such,  passes,  631. 
contracts  relating  to  j^ersonalty  assumed  and  executed  by  assignee,  631. 
if  service  could  be  performed  by  insolvent  alone,  not,  631. 
patent  right  passes,  631,  n.  (/<). 
profits  of  daily  labor  do  not,  631,  n.  (h). 
an  interest  In  policy  of  Insurance  passes,  C31,  n.  (/<). 
so  Interest  In  Improvements  on  government  lands.  631,  n.  (/<). 
If  contract  forlnd  assignment,  yet  assignee  takes,  631. 

as  In  fire  and  marine  policies,  631,  632. 
inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  word  "assignee,"  632,  641. 
laiv  and  not  owner  passes  property  In  insolvency,  632. 
process  of  transfer  rather  by  sequestration,  632. 
even  voluntary  assignment  in  trust  for  creditors,  held  not  to  avoid  the 

policy,  632. 
true  ground  of  such  doctrine,  632. 
assignee  considered  as  an  agent,  632. 
consent  of  Insurers  usually  obtained,  632. 
assignee  takes  all  personal  property  abroad  with  qualifications  stated  on 

p.  606,  632. 
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assignee  takes  husband's  right,  to  reduce  wife's  choses  in  action  to  pos- 
session, 632. 

fraud  on  part  of  hushand  to  attempt  to  put  them  beyond  reach  of  credi- 
tors, 633. 

whether  insolvency  operates  a  reduction,  G33. 

better  view  that  it  gives  only  a  riglit  to  reduce,  633. 

assignee  therefore  no  pro])erty  till  reduction,  633. 

equity  usually  comi)els  a  reasonable  provision  out  of  her  choses  in  action 
for  wife,  633,  u.  (/). 

money  of  insolvent  in  whosesoever's  hands  taken  by  assignee,  634. 

assignee's  check,  after  notice,  for  same  valid,  and  insolvent's  not,  634. 

money  in  hands  of  factor's  assignees,  when  recovered  in  full,  when  in 
part,  by  consignors,  634,  n.  (in). 

as  to  goods  in  hands  of  factor's  assignees,  634,  n.  (in). 

where  distinguishable,  consignor  may  take  them,  634,  n.  (m). 

so  if  money  deposited   to   particular  account   of  consignors,  634,  n. 
(m). 

same  rule  aj)j)lies  to  bankrupt  executor,  634,  n.  (?h). 

where  mutual  claims,  assignee  takes  balance  due  insolvent,  634. 

creditor's  full  right  of  set-oif,  634,  666. 

did  not  originate  in  statutes,  634,  n.  (n). 

whatever  right  a  party  has  against  insolvent  he  has  against  assignee, 
635. 

insolvency  of  one  member  of  partnership,  635. 

if  insolvent  fraudulently  convey  j)roperty,  he  cannot  take  advantage  of 
his  own  fraud  and  recover  it,  636. 

but  assignee  may,  636. 

what  is  fraud  in  this  sense  often  question  of  fact,  637. 

usually  provided  for  by  statute,  637. 

transfer  must  be  when  party  was  insolvent  or  in  contemplation  of  it, 
637. 

whetlier  a  sale  is  a  fraudulent  transfer  or  not,  637,  n.  (q). 

meaning  of  the  clause,  "in  contemjjlation  of  bankruptcy,"  637,  n.  (q). 

any  transfer  to  benefit  insolvent  illegally,  voidable  by  assignee,  638. 

when  assignee  not  barred  from  obtaining  any  of  insolvent's  property,  by 
his  act,  638. 

ships  in  port  ])ass  to  assignee,  638. 
at  sea,  not  certain,  638. 

general  rules  respecting  transfer  of  property  api)licable,  638. 

as  to  transfer  of  slii])  at  sea  by  bill  of  sale,  638. 

liow  transfer  and  d(!liv(!ry  of  I)ills  of  lading  vest  ju'operty,  639. 

in  liands  of  insolvent  pass  to  assignee,  630. 

if  transferred  houn  Jiilr,  assignee  cannot  hold  goods,  639. 

)iici-c  delivery  witli(jut  indoi'sement  not  sudicient,  639,  n.  (i'). 
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nor  mere  delivery  of  a  shipping  note  or  delivery  order  instead  of  bill  of 

lading,  639,  n.  (v). 
delivery  order  lodged  with  the  icliarjimjer^  operates  a  transfer,  and  no 

interest  can  pass  to  assignees,  639,  n.  (u). 
sale    and   transfer  of  bills  sent  to  consignee  pass  the  property,  if  no 

notice  of  consignor's  insolvency,  640. 
if  notice  reached  factor,  so  that  sale  was  fraudulent,  doubtful  whether 

sale  would  be  void  against  insolvent  purchaser,  640. 
qualifications  and  restrictions  in  bills  prevail,  640. 
right  of  insolvent  to  stop  goods  in  transit,  accrues  to  assignee,  640. 
but  goods  consigned  to  bankrupt  with  right  of  stoppage  in  consignor,  do 

not  pass,  640,  n.  (x). 
assignees  may  take  insolvent's  lease,  640. 
whether  bound  to  take  lease,  641,  619,  n.  (o). 
as  to  acceptance  of  devise,  641,  619,  n.  (o),  626-628. 
difference  between  devise  and  lease,  641. 
presumption  that  grantee  accepts,  more  applicable  to  devise  than  to  a 

lease,  641. 
assignee  not  a  grantee,  641. 
inaccuracy  of  term  assignee,  632,  641. 
trustee  for  creditors  generally,  641. 

all  parties  in  some  respects,  641. 
technically  at  common  law,  lessee  no  estate,  641. 
assignee  acquires  only  rujlit  to  take  the  lease,  641. 
till  his  election,  lease  in  abeyance  or  in  insolvent,  641. 
and  free  from  all  claims  of  assignee  or  creditors,  641. 
so  of  all  property,  641,  642,  and  n.  (a), 
an  assignment  by  commissioners,  what,  641,  n.  {£). 
how   assignees   may   take  possession    of  leasehold  property,  642,  and 

if  actual  possession,  presumption  that  it  is  as  assignees,  642. 
any  advantage   received    from   leasehold   property,   a   taking   posses- 
sion, 642. 
mere  offering  for  sale,  not,  642. 

nor  mere  neglect  to  deliver  up  the  premises,  642,  n.  (c). 
nor  paying  rent  to  avoid  a  distress,  642,  n.  (c). 
nor  releasing  an  under-tenant,  642,  n.  (c). 
cannot  take  in  part,  and  reject  in  part,  642,  643. 
assignee  liable  for  rents  and  covenants  for  whole  tenn  if  he  elects  to 

take,  643. 
transferree  of  assignee  is  subrogated,  643. 
assignee  may  transfer  to  a  beggar,  643. 
how  law  sustains  tliis  doctrine,  643. 
VOL.    II.  61 
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lease  passes  to  assignee,  though  covenants,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiture, 

against  it,  644. 
landlord  may  look  to  lessee  and  all  subsequent  transferrees,  644. 
reason  thereof,  644. 

a  distinction  held  here  between  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  644. 
process  against  bankrupt  is  in  invilum^  644. 
insolvent  moves  himself,  644. 

latter  voluntary  breach,  and  hence  works  forfeiture,  645. 
proviso  should  be  inserted  that  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  should  deter- 
mine the  lease,  645. 
comijetent  for  grantor,  devisor,  or  lessor,  so  to  insert,  645,  n.  (K). 
but  not  to  enter  into  agreement  for  any  subsequent  transfer  in  case  of 

his  own  insolvency,  645,  n.  (Ji). 
as  to  his  wife,  645,  n.  (/<). 

but  if  wife  brought  him  a  fortune,  she  may  so  restrain  it,  645,  n.  (A), 
all  commercial  paper  in  general  passes  to  assignees,  645. 
his  title  not  dependent  upon  its  negotiability,  645. 

made  by  sequestration  not  transfer  or  purchase,  645. 
title  and  equities  of  third  jiarties  depend  often  upon  its  negotiability,  645. 
bankruptcy  overrides  commercial  law,  646. 
title  of  innocent  party  yields  to  assignee,  646. 
bankrupt's  transfer  by  bill  of  funds,  invalid  against  assignees,  646. 
bankrupt  may  do  any  act  not  affecting  rights  and  interests  of  assignee, 

646,  n.  ij). 
if  bill  drawn  for  more  than  the  funds  and  accepted,  holder  can  recover 

excess,  646. 
true  only  when  some   act  of  bankrupt   necessary  to  make   a  party's 

title,  646. 
paper  not  available  for  funds  of  assignment  does  not  go  to  assignee,  646. 
paper  held  by   bankers   for   owners   docs    not    pass   to   bankers'  as- 
signee, 647. 
if,  however,   banker   has  discounted   it  or  has  a  lien   on   it,  assignee 

takes,  647. 
assignee  takes  benefit  of  ])romise  to  insolvent,  647. 
measure  of  damages  when  assignee  sues,  64  7,  648. 
What  property  or  interests  of  hanhrvpt  dm  not  pass  to  assifjner,  648-652. 
in  all  States  certain  property  exempt  from  attachment,  648. 
where  amount  certain,  question  what  kind,  648. 
merchandise  usually  not  exempt,  648. 
no  riglit  of  action  for  personal  injury  passes,  648. 
for  breach  of  contract,  648,  649,  and  n.  (?•). 
where  right  to  damages  passes  to  assignees,  650. 

in.solvcncy  occurring,  pending  action  for  assault  and  battery,  insolvent 
would  continue  action,  650. 
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if  judgment  obtained  before  insolvency,  it  would  probably  pass,  650. 
satisfied         "  "         certainly  so,  G50. 

property  secured  to  wife's  separate  use,  does  not  pass,  G51. 

wearing  apparel  exempted,  651,  and  n.  («). 

when  jewelry  exemptcxl  and  when  not,  651,  652,  and  notes. 

as  to  money  deposited  by  married  woman  living  separate,  651,  n.  (<). 

where  husband  trustee  of  wife,  property  withheld  from  assignee,  —  Story, 
J.,  651. 

as  to  watch  given  after  marriage,  652. 

same  given  to  children,  652,  and  n.  («). 
Of  queslion  of  time,  652-656. 

importance  in  two  ways,  652. 

first,  when  bankrupt  loses  his  power  over  his  effects,  652. 

after  this,  any  transfer  of  his  void,  653. 

in  England  lien  of  assignees  attaches  on  first  act  of  bankruptcy,  653. 

this  rule  confined  to  bankruptcy,  653. 

why  applL'able  to  bankruptcy  and  not  to  insolvency,  653. 

wherein  the  reason  fails,  654. 

rule  in  this  country,  654. 

time  usually  settled  by  statute,  654. 

as  to  seizure  of  land  on  execution  before  publication,  654. 

second,  what  time  must  intervene  to  make  transfers  made  in  contempla- 
tion of  bankruptcy  void,  654. 

different  by  different  statutes,  655. 

two  months  before  decree  in  bankrupt  law,  655. 

in  England,  day  of  transaction  excluded,  655. 

so  day  of  filing  petition,  655. 

fractions  of  days  considered,  655,  n.  (e). 

fraud  of  bankrupt  at  any  time  vitiates  transaction  as  to  hiiu,  656. 

also  as  to  parties  with  knowledge,  656. 
What  debts  are  provable  against  the  estate,  656—668. 

In  general  all  debts  and  claims  whatever,  656. 

whether  due  and  payable  at  the  time  or  not  payable  till  after,  Gb&. 

or  payable  on  contingency,  if  the  uncertainty  not  excessive,  657. 

distinction  between  subsisting  debts  payable  on  contingency  and  con- 
tingent liabilities  which  may  never  become  debts,  65  7,  n.  (/). 

former  alone  can  be  proved,  657,  n.  (i). 

debt  due  liable  to  be  defeated  may  be  proved,  657,  n.  (i). 

surety  or  indorser  may  prove  his  claim,  657,  658,  and  n.  (y). 

all  rent  due  provable,  658. 

discharge  no  bar  to  an  action  on  an  agreement  for  rent  accruing  subse- 
quent to  bankruptcy,  659,  n.  (i). 

no  debt  resting  on  illegal  or  immoral  contract  or  consideration  prov- 
able, 659. 
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custom  of  trade  as  to  usurious  interest,  G59,  n.  (/). 

assignees  may  make  any  defence  insolvent  could,  660. 

where  insolvent  guilty  of  fraud,  assignee  may  make  defences  insolvent 
could  not,  660. 

debts  springing  from  an  implied  promise  not  provable,  660. 

nor  claim  for  unliquidated  damages,  660. 
for  torts,  660. 

claim  sounding,  in  contract,  but  recoverable  in  damages  doubtful,  661. 

generally,  vendee  no   provable  claim  on  right  of  action  for  non-de- 
livery, 661. 

if  he  has  paid,  otherwise  for  the  amount  paid,  661. 

claim  against  common  carrier  for  goods  lost  provable,  661,  n.  (p). 

valuable  consideration  must  be  basis  of  claim,  661. 

assignee  may  defend  against  a  merely  good  consideration,  though  insol- 
vent could  not,  661. 

may  defeat  any  claim  insolvent  could,  662. 

no  debt  provable  against  the  funds  not  accruing  before  bankruptcy,  662. 

the  reason  thereof,  considered,  662. 

in  this  country  interest  on  debts  always  cast,  662. 

usually  in  England,  662. 

when  interest  is  added  and  when  discounted,  663. 

when  upon  debt  payable  on  demand,  insolvency  acts  as  a  demand  to 
sustain  claim  for  interest,  663. 

when  not,  663. 

after  amounts  made  up  for  decree  no  interest,  663. 

how  creditors  may  act  when  holding  security,  663. 

rule  in  England,  663,  n.  (<). 

insolvency  acts  as  a  dissolution  of  an  attachment,  664. 

in  some  States,  however,  it  may  be  continued  for  benefit  of  credi- 
tors, 664. 

lien.s,  mortgages,  &c.,  when  not  affected  by  insolvency,  664,  n.  (m),  (d). 

as  to  Avhat  constitutes  a  lien,  664,  n.  (v). 

law  of  set-off  wider  in  its  reach  than  at  common  law,  666  ;  and  see  634, 
and  n.  (/<). 

covers  all  mutual  claims  or  debts  of  any  kind,  666. 

creditor  owing  debtor  may  pay  it  by  set-off,  666. 

if  it  ef[uals  insolvent's,  whole  debt  is  paid,  666. 

what  kinds  of  credits  nuiy  be  .set  oil",  666,  n.  (.r). 

an  administrator  cannot  set  off  debt  in  his  own  right  against  distributive 
share  of  insolvent's,  666,  667. 

debts   must   Ijc    due    in  same  right   to  claim  set-off,  666,  n.  (.r),  667, 

>••  (//)• 
verdict  in  (avor  of  one  creilitor  may  be  in(juircd  into  by  another,  667. 
this  must  be  dcnie  by  assignee  when,  667. 
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judgment  highest  evidence  of  debt,  and  at  common  law  conclusive,  667. 

not  so  in  insolvency,  66  7. 

courts  of  insolvency  may  disregard  a  judgment  if  debt  not  due  in  good 

faith,  667. 
may  inquire  into  consideration  of  judgment  debtor, 

667. 
judgment  may  make  a  claim  provable,  667. 
award  of  referees  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  claim,  668. 
0/  the  proof  of  debts  and  of  dividends,  668-673. 
as  to  who  may  prove  debts,  and  the  manner  in  which,  668. 
all  having  distinct  claims  against  insolvent  may  prove,  668. 
wife  having  distinct  estate  may  prove  against  estate  of  husband,  668. 
trustee  may  prove  for  cestui  que  trust,  668. 
infant  by  his  guardian,  668. 

and  for  such  purpose  courts  may  appoint  guardian,  668. 
assignee  of  bond  or  simple  contract  may  prove  in  his  own  name,  669. 

of  another  insolvent  may  prove  his  claim,  669. 
corporations  by  duly  authorized  attorney,  6G9. 
other  creditors  entitled  to  oath  of  party  in  interest,  668. 
whose  oath  required  in  cases  above  mentioned,  668. 
upon  what  grounds  required,  669,  n.  (jr). 
the  reason  of  rule  shows  its  limit,  670. 
discretionary  power  of  courts  and  commissioners,  670. 
character  of  examination,  670, 

any  evidence  admissible  at  law  may  be  offered  or  demanded,  6  70. 
bankrupt  may  be  examined  by  principle  of  equity  jurisprudence,  670, 

the  rule  that  witness  need  not  criminate  himself,  used  with  some  qualifi- 
cations in  bankruptcy,  670,  n.  (/). 

compelled  to  answer  in  regard  to  disposition  of  his  estate,  though  it  tend 
to  criminate  himself,  6  70,  n.  (J). 

when  bankrupt  may  prove  demand  against  his  own  estate,  671. 

insolvency  in  cases  of  partnership,  672. 

how  whole  property  may  pass,  672. 

most  beneficial  to  have  one  assignee  and  one  insolvency,  672. 

where  dividends  declared,  672. 

duty  of  assignee,  672. 

delay  without  good  cause,  strong  reason  for  i"emoval,  6  73. 

debt  may  be  proved  at  any  meeting,  673. 

but  former  dividend  not  to  be  disturbed,  673. 

late  proved  debt  entitled  to  subsequent  dividends  and  also  to  part  if 
assignee  has  unappropriated  funds,  673. 
Of  the  discharge,  673-676. 

61* 
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how  a  discharge  operates,  dependent  upon  statute,  673. 
generally  in  this  country  entirely  discharges  debt,  673. 
otherwise  in  Arkansas,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, Illinois,  Georgia,  Missouri,    Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,   and 
Ohio,  673,  n.  {p). 
provisions  of  the  New  York  statute,  673,  n.  Qj). 

usually  provisions  jii'eventing  fraudulent  insolvents  from  getting  dis- 
charge, 674. 
how  this  may  be  prevented,  674. 
where  discharge  must  be  declared,  674. 
where  creditor  may  object,  and  what  objections  make,  674. 
general  grounds  on    which   certificate    and    discharge   may   be    dis- 
allowed, 674,  n.  {q). 
one  creditor  can  have  no  undue  advantage  over  another,  675. 
if  one  has  by  fault  of  insolvent,  discharge  prevented,  675. 
discharge  operates  fully  against  all  creditors  whose  debts  are  proved, 

675. 
but  not  against  those    not    proved,   and    could    not    be    from   their 

nature,  675. 
as  to  those  which  might  have  been  but  were  not,  doubtful,  676. 
would,  however,  generally  be  barred,  676. 

as  would  also  those,  in  their  nature  provable,  but  not  proved  from  per- 
sonal hinderance  or  ignorance,  676. 
when  certificate  may  be  impeached,  676. 
Of  privileged  or  preferred  debts,  677,  678. 
some  debts  preferred,  though  general  purpose  of  bankrupt  law  to  put  all 

on  same  footing,  677. 
all  amounts  due  United  States,  677. 

State  in  which  insolvent  resides,  677. 
certain  amounts  due  for  personal  service,  677. 

sometimes  costs   of   attachments,  &c.,   which    have    ended    in    insol- 
vency, 677. 
why  majority  of  cases  cited  are  from  English  books,  677. 
two   principal   statutes   containing  leading  principles   of  bankruptcy, 
678. 
BAR, 

(See  Judgments.) 
JiELlEF, 

of  one  contracting  party  of  intention  of  the  other,  9-11 
BETTING, 

(See  Wageks.) 
BEYOND  SEAS, 

uu-anlng  of  the  term,  378. 
BIGAMY,  114,  n.  (/). 
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BILLS, 

of  banks, 

(See  Bank-Bills.) 
BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  AND  PROMISSORY  NOTES, 

payable  to  a  fictitious  payee,  not  constnied  as  bills  payable  to  Ijcaror. 

right  of  holder  in  certain  cases  to  consider  j)roniissory  notes  as  bills,  20. 
when  a  note  is  invalid  because  of  a  repugnant  indorsement,  2G,  n.  (/). 
indorsement,  how  made  In  case  of  insolvency  or  bankruptcy,  622. 
restrictive  words  in,  26,  n.  (/). 
payable  at  certain  banks,  usage  of  such  banks  to  be  conformed  to,  41i. 

n.  (.). 
how  aftected  by  the  lex  loci,  87,  9o-99. 

(^ee  I'lace,  Law  of.) 
payment  in,  131,  136,  196,  198. 

(See  Payment.) 
payable  In  specific  articles,  without  time  or  place,  payable  on  demand 

at  place  where  articles  are,  160,  n.  (/). 
accord  and  satisfaction  of,  196. 

suit  on,  Avhen  may  be  brought  for  instalments,  132,  147. 
how  Indorser  of,  may  sue  prior  Indorser  132. 
interest  on,  how  calculated,  146. 
alteration  of,  223-228,  and  n.  (a). 

by  subsequent  attestation,  227,  n.  (r). 
sales  of,  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  331,  n.  (w). 
part  payment  In,  debts  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  revived  by, 

353-356. 
when  the  statute  of  limitations  begins  to  run  on,  370-3  72. 
when  usurious, 

(See  Usury,  Ixteukst  and  LTsury.) 
discount  of,  when  usurious,  408-410. 
damages  in,  action  of  trover  for,  471. 

in  sales,  for  breach  of  contract  to  give,  485. 
payable  in  goods,  damages  In  action  on,  490-492. 
Indorsement  of,  how  compelled,  532. 
BILL  OF  LADING, 

whether  indorsement  and  delivery  of,  is  sufficient  delivery  of  goods. 

to  conform  to  the  statute  of  frauds,  323. 
bond  Jide  transfer  of,  passes  property  in  goods,  even  against  assignees  in 

insolvency,  639. 
in  the  hands  of  insolvent  pass  to  assignee,  639. 
delivery  of,  without  indorsement,  not  sufficient  to    transfer    propcrt\-. 

639,  n.  ((;). 
delivery  of  shipping  note  or  delivery  order  not  ctjuivalent  to  deliverv  of 

bill  of  lading,  and  will  not  transfer  property  in  goods,  639,  n.  (c). 
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delivery  order  lodged  with  wharfinger  transfers  property,  639,  n.  (f). 
sale  and  transfer  of  bill  of  lading  by  consignee  without  notice  of  con- 
signor's insolvency,  transfers  property,  640. 
with  notice,  whether,  640. 
qualifications  and  restrictions  in,  prevail,  640. 
BILL  OF  SALE, 

effect  of  to  transfer  ship  at  sea  as  against  assignee  in  insolvency,  638. 
BLANKS, 

supplied,  how,  75. 

alteration  of  instrument  by  filling,  229. 
BOND, 

condition  of,  explains  the  obligatory  part,  14. 

to  be  construed  in  favor  of  obligor,  22,  n.  (c). 
Avhat  words  constitute  a,  24. 
when  void  for  repugnancy,  26,  n.  (/). 
alteration  of,  226,  n.  (r)  and  (m). 

by  attestation  after  execution,  226,  n.  (ti). 
amount  due  on,  but  not  the  penalty,  pleadable  as  set-off,  242 
penalty  of,  how  relieved  against,  at  law  and  in  equity,  433,  434. 
official,  executed,  on  Sunday,  valid  as  to  parties  protected,  262  h. 
post  obit,  validity  of,  and  extra  interest  upon,  418. 
of  railroad  company,  usury  in  the  sale  of,  422. 
construed  as  contract,  514,  515. 

for  performance  of  work,  specific  performance  of,  when  decreed,  530, 
n.  (0- 
BONUS, 

on  loans,  when,  in  conflict  with  the  usury  laws,  391,  426. 
BOTTOMRY, 

loans  on,  not  usurious,  414-416. 
BREACH  OF  PROMISE, 

ground  for  increased  damages  in  an  action  for,  448. 
BREACH  OF  TRUST, 

liow  remedied  in  equity,  533. 
BRIDGES, 

right  of  eminent  domain  in  relation  to,  687-697. 
BROKER, 

ri'flits  of,  against  his  ])rlncipal  who  has  not  furnished  funds  to  meet  a  pur- 
chase when  the  broker  has  paid  the  expenses  of  a  resale,  49,  n.  (c). 
set-off  against,  wlicn  allowed,  249. 

an  agent  ior  both  parties  under  the  statute  of  frauds,  292. 
memorandum  required  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  what  sufficient,  292,  n.  (s), 
cliargc  of,  for  services  in  discoiuit  of  notes  and  bills,  not  usurious,  410. 
BY  lUDDER, 

at  auction,  prevents  sale  from  being  enforced  in  e(piity,  571,  n.  (/t). 
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CAPACITY  OF  PARTIES, 

(See  Parties.) 
CAPIAS  AD  RESPONDENDUM,  577. 
CAPIAS  AD  SATISFACIENDUM,  577. 
CARRIER,  COMMON, 

notice  by,  to  be  construed  against  himself,  21. 

delivery  by,  liow  determined  by  usage,  49,  n.  (c). 

delivery  to,  when  svxfficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  statute  of 
frauds,  327-330. 

damages  in  an  action  against,  4G8-4  70. 

claim  against  for  goods  lost,  may  be  proved  against  estate  of,  in  insol- 
vency, 661,  n.  (/»). 
CAUSA  PROXIMA, 

how  distinguished  from  causa  remota  in  regard  to  damages,  455. 
CESSIO  BONO  RUM, 

of  the  civil  law,  583. 
CESTUIS  QUE  TRUST, 

fraud  upon,  270,  271. 
CHAMPERTY, 

contracts  of,  void,  263. 

what  amounts  to,  263. 
CHARTERS, 

construction  of,  16. 

of  coi'porations,  are  contracts,  513-515.  , 

bow  construed,  515-517. 

reservations  in,  how  construed,  513-^15. 

when  may  be  taken  for  public  purjjoses,  517-527. 
CHARTER-PARTY, 

the  rule,  expressio  unius  est  exclusio  alter  his,  applied  to,  28. 
CHATTELS, 

whether   the   spontaneous    growth   of   land    is  to   be   considered    as, 
314. 
CHECKS, 

of  a  bank,  payment  in,  135. 

(See  Payment.) 
CHILD, 

meaning  of  the  term,  12,  n.  (q). 

whether  legitimate  when  born  in  legalized  polygamy,  104,  n.  (^/),  109, 
n.  (0.   , 
CHOSES  IN  ACTION, 

sales  of,  when  usurious,  421-427. 

(See  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissouy  Notes.) 
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CLERK, 

of  court,  necessary  to  authenticate  proceedings,  that  they  may  receive 
"  full  faith  and  credit,"  124. 
COLLATERAL  SECURITY, 

suspension  of  original  cause  of  action  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  giv- 
ing with  power  to  sell,  &c.,  197. 
COLLISION  OF  VESSELS,  456. 
COMMERCE, 

insufficiency  of  common  laAv  to  meet  wants  of,  577. 
COMMON  LAW, 

basis  of,  52,  53. 

insufficient  alone  to  meet  the  wants  of  commerce ;  can  only  affect  two 
parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant;  permits  unlimited  preference  to 
creditors ;  principle  of,  opposed  to  that  of  bankrupt  and  insolvent 
laws,  577-582.  # 

lawyers,  aversion  of,  to  bankrupt  laws  upon  their  introduction,  578. 
COMPENSATION, 

{See  Damages.) 
of  the  civil  law,  240. 
in  equity,  556-561. 
COMPOUND  INTEREST, 
not  usurious,  427,  428. 
when  agreement  for,  is  valid,  428-430. 
annual  rests  in  merchants'  accounts  allowed,  430,  n.  {x). 
COMPROMISE, 

of  a  debt,  binding,  130,  197. 
CONCEALMENTS, 

{See  Fi^UD,  273,  274.) 
CONCURRENT  AGREEMENTS,  189. 
CONDEMNATION, 

"sentence  of,"  in  charter-party,  how  construed,  11,  n.  (n). 
CONDITION, 

of  obligation,  how  construed,  22,  n.  (<»). 
words  of,  construed  as  words  of  covenant,  23. 
grants  on,  avoided  by  a  breach  thereof,  36,  37. 

not  favored  by  the  law,  38. 
when  a  provision  in  a  contract  amounts  to,  39,  40. 
when  covenants  in  a  contract  are  a  condition  j)reccdent  to  each  other, 

40,  41,  and  n.  (/),  187-189. 
tender  on,  not  valid,  155. 
CONDITIONAL  CONTRACTS, 

{See  CONDITIOX.) 

CONFLICT  OF  LAWS, 

(.See  Plack,  Law  of.) 
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CONFUSION, 

of  goods,  effect  of,  474,  475. 
CONSEQUENTIAL  INJURY, 

when  damages  recoverable  for,  454-4G3,  487-498. 
CONSIDERATION, 

of  blood,  more  vahiable  than  of  money,  7,  n.  ((/). 
how  affecting  entirety  of  contract,  31,  32. 

(A?ul  see  AppoRxroNMENx  of  Contracts.) 
extrinsic  evidence  admissible  to  prove  want  of,  QG,  n.  (h). 

time  of  giving,  75. 
of  a  contract,  when  re(jnircd  to  be  in  writing,  295-297. 
of  a  contract  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  Avheu  recoverable,  315-318, 

319,  338,  n.  (j). 
with  interest,  when  the  measure  of  damages  in  breach  of  covenants  in 

sales  of  real  estate,  499-502. 
in  equity,  517-522,  546,  n.  (z). 

(See  SrKciP'ic  Performance.) 
what  necessary  to  proof  of  claim  against  estate  of  bankrupt  or  insolvent, 
661. 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
operation  of,  on  contracts,  679. 
What  are  contracls  within  the  clause  respecting  the  obligation  of  them,  679-685. 
a  grant  is  within  the  clause,  679. 
contracts  between  two  States,  within,  700. 
between  a  State  and  an  individual,  700,  u.  («). 
what  interference  violates  the  obligation,  679,  680. 
laws  relating  to  public  property  or  rights,  681. 
municipal  corporation,  powers  and  franchises  of,  681-683. 
salaries  and  tenures  of  ofHce,  not  within,  682. 

grants  to  corporations  and  charters  thereof  within,  679,  n.  (s^),  683-685. 
reservations  in  charters,  683-685. 
What  rights  are  implied  by  a  grant,  685,  686. 

grants,  how  construed,  685,  686. 
Of  an  express  grant  of  exclusive  privileges,  687-697. 
whether  exclusive  privileges  are  revocable,  687-690. 
tenure  by  which  private  property  is  held,  689. 

eminent  domain,  power  of  the  State  over  grants  for  building  bridges,  691. 
an  exclusive  right  to  build  a  bridge  may  be  taken  for  public  purposes,  692. 
when  coupled  with  a  stipulation  not  to  authorize  another  bridge,  692,  693. 
public  purposes,  and  provision  for  compensation  necessary  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  694. 
taxing  power,  whether  alienable  by  the  State,  688,  694,  695. 
abandonment  of,  not  to  be  presumed,  696. 

bank  charter  does  not  imply,  67,  n.  (ii). 
by  a  town,  667,  n.  («). 
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not  to  be  exorcised  by  legislature  in  violation  of  constitution,  697. 
0/ the  relation  of  the  clause  to  marriarje  and  divorce,  C97-700,  116,  n.  (</). 
whether  marriage  is  within  the  clause,  697-699. 

whether  a  divorce  can  be  decreed  for  any  cause  not  a  ground  for  divorce 
when  the  marriage  was  contracted,  698. 
Of  the  relation  of  the  clause  to  hanlcritptcy  and  insolvency,  700-706. 
{See  Baxkruptcy  and  Insolvency.) 
bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  of  a  State  within,  700. 
power  of  congress  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law  not  exclusive,  701. 
an  act  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debts  previously  contracted,  not  pro- 
hibited, 702-705. 
when  laws  exempting  property  from  attachment,  or  execution,  or  stay- 
ing process,  are  constitutional,  703-705. 
insolvent  laws  of  a  State,  oj^erative  only  in  fjxvor  of  the  citizens  thereof, 
705,  70G. 
Of  the  meaning  of  the  loord  "  obligation  "  in  the  clause,  706-709. 
whether  the  "  obligation  "  consists  in  the  municipal  law  existing  when 
the  contract  was  made,  or  in  the  universal  law  of  contracts,  706,  707. 
police  regulations  of  a  State  interfering  with  contracts,  when  constitu- 
tional, 707,  708. 
statutes  of  limitations  by  a  State,  when  constitutional,  708. 
divesting  of  vested  rights  not  prohibited,  704. 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  CONTRACTS, 

General  purpose  and  princijAes  of  construction,  3-6. 
construction,  how  distinguished  from  interpretation,  3,  n.  (a). 
doctrine  of  eg  p7'es  belongs  to  construction,  3,  n.  (o). 
rules  of  construction  and  interpretation  to  be  distinguished  from  rules  of 

law,  3,  n.  («). 
construction,  question  of  law,  3,  4. 

exception,  where  unusual,  technical,  or  oflicial  Avords,  or  words  of  art, 
&c.,  or  words  obscurely  written  or  half  erased,  are  used,  4,  n. 
(h),  5,  a7ul  see  68. 
where   contract  is    partly   in    writing   and   partly   oral,   4, 

n.  (/.).  ^ 
in  case  of  libel  or  threatening  letter,  4,  n.  (h). 
principles  of  construction,  much  the  same  at  law  and  in  equity,  in  simple 
contracts,  deeds,  and  statutes,  6. 
Intention,  effect  of,  6-11. 

{See  Intention.) 
sulyect  to  the  rules  of  law  and  of  language,  6-11. 
in  a  deed  how  operative,  6,  n.  (/),  7,  n.  (7). 
when  imj)arting  to  specific  the  sense  of  generic  terms,  8.~ 
mistakes  in   the  choice  of  words,  but  not  in  their  meaning,  remedied  in 
a  court  of  equity,  8,  9. 
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how  controlled  by  the  rule  which  construes  so  as  to  effectuate  a  lawful 

intent,  9,  10,  12,  16. 
of  one  party  as  believed  by  the  other  not  to  prevail  against  the  fixed 

meaning  of  words,  9,  10,  11. 
a  contract  failing  to  express  the  meaning  of  parties  or  tainted  with 
fraud  may  be  set  aside,  but  that  which  the  parties  intended  to  make 
cannot  be  set  up  in  its  stead,  9,  10,  12,  33. 
General  rules  of  construction,  11-29. 

how  governed  by  the  subject-matter,  or  the  situation  and  purpose  of  the 

parties,  11. 
promise  by  executrix  to  pay  debt  of  testator,  how  construed,  11,  n.  («). 
"sentence  of  condemnation,"  in  charter-party,  how,  11,  n.  (n). 
remedy  of  parties  when  their  purpose  and  language  conflict,  12,  (see 

9,  10). 
construction  which  renders  contracts  legal  preferred,  9,  10,  12,  16. 

regulations  of  law  as  to  certain  words  control  their 
interpretation,  12,  and  notes  (p),  (q). 
a  comprehensive,  general,  and  ordinary  sense  presumed,  12,  see  9,  16. 
construction  should  be  made  by  viewing  subject  as 

mass  of  mankind  do,  12,  n.  (7). 
meaning  of"  becoming  insolvent,"  13,  n.  (5). 
construction  of  wills,  12,n.  (q). 

policies  of  insurance,  12,  n.  (^). 
word  "child,"  12,  n.  (7). 
where  the  law  has  defined  the  meaning  of  words,  they 
are  to  be  construed  according  to  that  meaning,  1 2, 
n.  (q).   (See  168,  n.  (7)). 
construction  of  each  part  should  be  collected  from  the  whole,  13-15. 
construction  of  leases,  13,  n.  (j"). 

releases,  13,  n.  (r). 

sweeping  clauses,  13,  n.  (?•). 

mercantile  instruments,  13,  n.  (r). 

deeds,  13,  n.  (?•). 

covenants,  13,  n.  (r). 

warranties,  13,  n.  (?•). 

statutes,  13,  n.  (?•). 

parts,  struck  out,  13,  n.  (r). 

general  words  restricted  by  particular  recital,  13,  n.  (r). 

14,  15. 
condition  of  bond,  14. 
recital  in  deed,  14. 
several  instruments  made  at  one  time  constitute  but  one 

contract,  14,  15. 
so,  though  made  at  different  times  if,  15,  n.  (u). 
VOL.  II.  62 
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construction  which  supports  preferred  to  that  which  defeats  a  contract, 

15-18. 
limitation  of  this  rule  —  the  rational  construction  of  language  not  to  be 
departed  from,  16,  18.  -~ 

of  a  lease,  15,  n.  (x). 

"from"  whether  inclusive  or  exclusive,  15,  n.  (a:),  175-177. 
of  antenuptial  contracts,  15,  n.  (x). 
of  a  deed,  15. 

intended  for  a  release,  16. 
of  bargain  and  sale,  16. 

where  some  of  grantors  to,  incapable  of  conveying,  16. 
where  some  of  grantees  to,  incapable  of  taking,  16. 
of  gi'ant  of  mortgage  and  confirmation  of  mortgagor,  16. 
of  a  charter,  16. 
validity  must  be  given  to  all  parts  of  the  contract  and  force  to  all  the 
language  if  possible,  16,  17. 
"  from  1835,"  how  construed,  17,  n.  (/). 
a  construction  which  renders  words  needless  not 

to  be  put  upon  them,  17,  n.  (/). 
imimjwrtant  parts  suppressed  to  sustain  the  rest, 

17. 
remarks  upon  Chief  Justice  Hobart's  language, 
17. 
rule  of  constructions  requiring  Instruments  to  be  construed  conti'a  pro- 
ferentem, 18-22. 
reason  of  rule  weak,  and  rule  to  be  availed  of  only  as  a  last 

resort,  19. 
most  applicable  to  deeds  poll,  20. 
not  applicable  to  grants  of  a  sovereign  or  State,  18. 
or  to  mutual  promises,  22. 
or  to  the  injury  of  third  parties,  22. 
words  of  exception  or  reservation  to  be  construed  against 

the  party  for  whose  benefit  made,  20,  n.  (?i). 
"  for  life,"  how  construed,  20. 
indenture,  how  construed,  20,  and  n.  (n). 
if  an  instrument  may  Inure  to  diflerent  purposes,  he  to  whom 

made  may  elect  which,  20. 
Ijill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  21. 
notice  of  carrier,  21. 
notice  of  lien,  21. 
accepted  guaranty,  21. 

the  condition  of  an  obligation  to  be  construed  in  favor  of 
the  obligor,  22,  n.  (v). 
no  precise  words  arc  necessary,  even  in  a  specialty,  22-25. 
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no  precise  words  are  words  of  recital  in  deed  constituting  agreement, 
22,  23. 
recital  of  previous  agreement  equivalent  to  confir- 
mation, 23. 
words  of  proviso,  condition,  and  agreement   con- 
strued as  words  of  covenant,  wlien,  23,  and  n.  (c). 
words  of  reservation  and  exception  construed  as 

words  of  grant,  23. 
when  a  license  operates  as  a  grant,  23,  515,  517. 
what  words  constitute  a  bond,  24. 
what  a  lease,  24. 

what  an  agreement  for  a  future  lease,  24. 
legal  instruments  should  be  grammatically  construed,  25. 
contra  when  sense  requires  a  different  construction,  25. 

relative  words,  how  construed,  25. 
of  repugnant  clauses  in  deeds  the  earlier,  in  wills  the  later,  prevail,  26. 

restrictive  words  destroying  grant  reject- 
ed, 26,  n.  (I).  • 
contra  where  restrictive  words  are  only 

explanatory,  26,  n.  (/). 
restrictive   words  in   deed,  grant,   bond, 
note,  26,  n.  (I). 
when  an  Inaccurate  description  of  a  person  or  tiling  may  be  remedied 

by  construction,  26,  27. 
implications  of  law,  nature  and  scope  of,  in  the  construction  of  contracts, 
27,  28. 
the  law  never  takes  the  place  of  express  pro- 
visions of  parties,  27. 
expression    of  what  the  law   implies   of  no 
effect,  27, 
the  rule, —  expressio  unius  est  exclusio  altcrius,  28. 

tills  rule  applied   to   covenants  in  a  lease, 
mortgages,  and  charter-parties,  28. 
construction  of  instruments  partly  written  and  partly  printed,  when  the 
written  and  printed  parts  conflict,  28,  29. 
Entirety  of  contracts. 

contract  when  severable  by  a  division  into  distinct  and  separate  items,  29. 
when  by  ap^Jortionment  of  the  price,  29,  30. 

special  contract  for  the  building  of 
a  ship  severable,  30,  n.  (x). 
but  contract  not  severable  merely  by  the  designation  of  the  price  by 

weight  or  measure,  30,  31. 
contract  to  work  for  so  uuich  per  month  entire,  31,  n.  (?/). 
(See  Appoktionment  op  Contkacts.) 
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contract  entire  when  consideration  is  entire,  31,  32. 
Apporlionment  of  contracts ^  32-36. 
defined,  32. 

compensation  for  service  under  contract  not  apportionable  dependent 
upon  its  entire  performance,  32,  33.     (But  see  n.  (d),  p.  35,  and  n 

(2/),  P-  31.) 

reason  of  tliis  rule,  33. 
when  contracts  are  apportionable,  33,  (see  170-173). 
contract  for  service,  when,  33. 

apportionable  when  service  Is  specified,  but  compensation  not,  if 
consideration  Is  of  an  apportionable  nature,  34,  and  n.  (6). 
remedy  of  party  for  the  part  performance  of  a  contract,  not  apportion- 
able when  the  failure  is  not  his  feult,  34,  35,  and  n.  {d). 
{See  Pekformaxce,  Part  Performance.) 
of  remedy  for  part  pei-formance  of  contracts  of  sale,  35,  n.  (</). 

for  specific  labor,  35,  n.  (d). 
for  service,  35,  n.  (d). 
•       Of  conditional  contracts,  36-40. 

grants  on  condition  waived  by  breach  thereof,  36,  37. 
such  condition  not  favored  by  law,  38. 

when   a  provision   In   a  contract  Is   to  be  construed  as   a  condition, 
39,  40. 
no  precise  form  of  words  necessary,  39. 
Of  mutual  contracts,  40,  41. 
the  rule  verba  fortius  accipiuntur  contra  proferentem,  not  applicable  to 

cases  of  mutual  gift  or  promise,  22. 
of  covenants  mutual  and  Independent,  40,  n.  {k). 
conditional  and  dependent,  40,  u.  (k). 
mutually  conditional,  40,  n.  (k). 
dependent  and  Independent  covenants,  effect  of  each  respectively,  40, 

187,  188. 
the  laAv  has  no  preference  for  one  over  the  other,  41. 
whether  dependent  or  independent,  determined  by  the  Intention  of  the 

parties,  41. 
rules  for  determining  Avhcthcr  covenants  are  dependent   or  Indepen- 
dent, 41,  n.  (Z),  189. 
Of  the  presumptions  of  law,  42-48. 
prcHuniption  that  parties  to  a  simple  contract  intend  to  bind  their  per- 
sonal representatives,  43-45. 
executors  when  liable  for  breach  of  testator's  contract,  broken  before  or 

after  his  death,  45. 
presuiiiiflion,  that  parties  contracting  to  perform  an  act,  Avithout  words 
of  .severalty,  intend  to  l)ind  themselves  jointly,  45. 
wiiicli  may  be,  rebutted,  liow,  45. 
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presumption  that  grants  carry  with  them  whatever  is  essential  to  their 
use  and  enjoyment,  45-47,  {and  see  n.  (t),  p.  18). 
whether  this  presumption  exists  more  strongly  in  case  of  real 

than  of  personal  property,  46,  47. 
right  of  Avay  over  land  granted,  46,  47,  and  n.  (r). 
right  of  going  upon  land  of  seller  for  purpose  of  taking  goods 

bought,  46,  47. 
grant  of  trees  presumes  right  to  cut  and  carry  them  away,  46, 

n.  (m). 
so  of  fish  in  a  pond,  right  of  fishing.     Id. 
rector  may  enter  close  and  carry  away  tithes.     Id. 
presumption  that,  when  no  time  for  doing  an  act  is  specified,  a  reason- 
able time  is  intended,  4  7. 
what  is  a  reasonable  time  is  a  question  of  law  for  the  court,  iV/.,  (but  sec 

n.  (X)). 
questions  of  reasonableness,  other  than  that  of  time,  generally  questions 
of  fact  for  the  jury,  47, 
Of  the  effect  of  custom  or  usage.,  48-59. 
custom  may  vary  the  construction  or  add  to  a  contract  stipulations  not 
contained  in  it,  50. 
application   of   this   rule  to  contracts  between    bookseller  and 
printer,  bought   and  sold  notes   given  on  a  sale  of  tobacco, 
remission  of  proceeds  of  goods  sold  by  consignee,  leases,  obli- 
gations of  common-carriers,  policies  of  insurance,  freight   of 
money,  bills  and  notes  payable  at  banks,  bank  usages,  trans- 
mission of  checks,  brokers'  contracts,  48,  n.  (?/),  49,  n.  (s),  50, 
n.  (7),  n.  (a),  59. 
before  an   "  incident "  can  be    "  annexed  "   to  a  contract,  the 
contract  itself,  as  made,  must  be  proved,  49,  n.  (^). 
custom  may  control  and  vary  the  meaning  of  words,  49,  50,  51,  55. 

application  of  this  rule  to  policies  of  insurance,  bills  of  lading, 
agreement  with  master  of  ship,  memorandum  respecting  races, 
leases,  agreements  for  labor,  48,  n.  (?/),  50,  n.  (a),  51,  n.  (b). 
influence  of  custom  upon  the  law  merchant,  52. 
custom  the  basis  of  the  common  law,  52,  53. 
must  be  established  uniform  and  general,  53,  54. 
not  necessary  that  word  sought  to  be  interpreted  should  be  of  itself 

ambiguous,  55,  (awrf  see  50,  51,  atid  n.  (6)). 
but  if  it  is,  less  evidence  of  usage  sufficient  to  fix  its  meaning,  55,  n.  (/). 
difference  between  custom  and  usage,  55. 
the  existence  of  a  custom  a  question  of  fact,  55,  56. 
the  sufficiency  of  proof  of  existence  a  question  of  law,  56. 
character  of  evidence  necessary  to  prove  existence  of  custom,  56,  n.  (t),57. 
knowledge  of  custom  when  presumed  and  when  to  be  proved,  56,  57. 
62* 
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illegal  custom  not  admissible,  57,  59,  n.  {q). 
unreasonable  custom  not  sanctioned  by  the  courts,  58. 
this  rule  applied  to  customs  of  ship-owners  and  of  plasterers,  58,  n.  (o). 

unreasonableness,  question  of  law,  58,  n.  (o). 
a  custom  may  be  excluded  expressly  or  by  implication,  58. 
custom  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  a  contract  cannot  influence  it,  59, 

Of  the  admissibility  of  extrinsic  evidence  in  the  interjyretation   of  ivritten 
contracts,  59-79. 
extrinsic  evidence,  inadmissible   to  vary  or  contradict  the  terms  of  a 
written  contract,  60,  69. 

preference  of  the  law  for  written  evidence  over  unwritten,  60. 
of  two  written  contracts,  which  controls,  60. 
of  the  force  of  letters,  forming  a  contract,  upon  contract  as  to 
the  same  subject-matter  subsequently  entered  into  between  the 
same  parties,  60. 
desire  of  the  law  to  prevent  fraud,  60. 

written  contract  considered  as  exact  and  final  expression  of  the 
purpose  of  parties,  60. 
extrinsic  evidence  admissible  to  explain  or  interpret  contracts,  61,  69. 
admissible  to  determine  jjarties  and  subject-matter,  61. 
but  cannot  affect  the  terms,  conditions,  or  limitations, 

61,  62. 
the  rule,/o/sa  demonstratio  non  nocet^  62,  and  note  (i;). 
when  admitted  in  the  interpretation  of  wills,  n.  (y), 
p.  62,  65 ;  and  see  n.  (s),  p.  69,  n.  (i<),  p.  72,  n.  (c), 
p.  76. 
an  instrument  of  settled  legal  meaning  not  open  to,  ■ 
63-65.  , 

a  promise  to  pay  money,  no  time  being 
expressed,  is  a  promise  on  demand, 
64,  65. 
aliter  if  promise  is  to  do  something  other 
than  to  pay  money,  65,  n.  (iv). 
admissible  to  rebut  a  presumption  against  the  appar- 
ent and  natural  effect  of  an  instrument,  65. 
aliter  if  the  presumption  is  with  the  instrument,  65. 
admissible  when  only  part  of  contract  is  reduced  to 
writing,  65. 
contemporaneous  writings,  when  deemed  part  of  contract,  66. 
not  so  as  to  affect  third  party,  when,  66. 
admissible  to  contradict  recitals,  when,  66,  76. 
as  date,  66,  n.  (a). 

consideration,  66,  n.  (h). 
to  prove  instrument  void,  66,  n.  (V). 
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admissible  to  ijrovc,  as  for  waut  of  t'onsidcration,  GG,  n.  Qi). 
fraud,  66,  n.  (6). 
duress,  66,  n.  (&). 
incapacity  of  parties,  66,  n.  (h). 
illegality  in  the  agreement,  GG,n.  (h). 
to  show  discharge  of  obligation,  67. 

substitution  in  whole  or  in  part  of  agreement  or 

consideration,  67. 
change  of  time  or  place,  67. 
waiver  of  damages,  6  7. 
to  prove  consideration  if  none  be  named,  G7. 
to  vary  a  receijjt,  67. 
to  explain  technical  terms  or  a  foreign  language,  67,  G8,  and 

see  p.  5. 
when  the  question  is  as  to  the  rights  of  third  2>arties,  68,  69. 
distinction  between  patent  and  latent  ambiguity,  GO,  73. 
extrinsic  evidence  admissible  to  explain  a  latent  but  not  a  patent  am- 
biguity, G9-72. 
reason  and  scope  of  the  rule,  69-75. 

application  of  the  rule  to  the  construction  of  wills,  69,  n.  (.v),  72, 

u.  {u),  76,  n.  {z). 
the  court  should  place  itself  in  the  situation  of  the  parties  to  the 

instrument,  72,  n.  (m). 
extrinsic  evidence  admissible  to  show  the  knowledge,  ignorance, 

or  belief  of  a  party,  74,  n.  (r). 
or  suri'ounding  circumstances,  74. 
or  to  exjjlain  uncertainties,  75. 
blank  in  instrument,  when  supplied,  75. 
this  rule  less  used  than  formerly,  75,  54G,  n.  (t'),  (z). 
summary  of  rules  relative  to  the  admissibility  of  extrinsic  evidence,  76- 

79. 
'when  contract  is  completed,  94. 
of  a  contract,  how  affected  by  the  lex  loci,  83,  94-97. 
of  the  covenant  to  repair  in  leases,  507, 
requiring  specific  pcrfoi'mance,  516. 

{See  Specific  Peuformance.) 
Of  certain  terms  in  a  contract, 
'■'■good  barley,"  and  "■Jine  barley,"  4,  n.  (i),  48,  n.  {y). 
"  horses,"  "  oxen,"  and  "  mares,"  7,  8,  10. 
"  men,"  "  mankind,"  and  "  women,"  8. 
"bucks,"  and  "does,"  8. 
"  average,"  "  agio,"  "  grace,"  8. 
"  with  interest,"  and  "  compound  interest,"  9,  10. 
"  with  interest  from  1835,"  in  a  promissory  note,  17,  n.  (/). 
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"  sufficient  effects,"  in  the  iiromise  of  an  executrix,  11  n.  (n). 

"sentence  of  condemnation,"  in  a  charter-party,  11,  n.  (n). 

"  counsel,"  as  given  by  a  physician  or  lawyer,  11,  n.  (/;). 

"all  offices,"  12,  n.  (o). 

"barrels,"  12,  n.  (jo). 

"  becoming  insolvent,"  12,  n.  (ry). 

"  child,"  in  a  will,  12,  n.  {q). 

"jointly  and  severally,"  in  a  lease,  13,  n.  (r). 

"  all  actions,  debts,  demands,"  &c.,  in  a  release  limited  to  the  particular 

actions  and  debts  recited,  13,  n.  (r). 
"  full  power,  &c.,  to  convey,"  in  the  covenants  of  a  deed  limited  to  the 

special  covenants,  13,  n.  (r). 
"  other  persons,"  in  a  statute,  construed  as  applying  to  other  persons  of 

the  same  class,  13,  n.  (r). 
"from  the  day,"  whether  inclusive  or  exclusive  of  day  of  date,  15,  n. 

(x),  175-177. 
"  date,"  "  day  of  date,"  "  in  ten  days  from  date,"  "  between  "  two  days, 

"  until  "  a  day,  whether  inclusive,  1 75-1 78. 
"  to  hold  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,"  in  a  lease,  lessee 

may  choose  which,  18,  n.  (y). 
"  for  life,"  in  grants  and  leases,  whether  for  life  of  grantor  or  grantee, 

20,  22. 
"  before  "  such  a  day  in  an  obligation,  22,  n.  (r). 
"  held  and  firmly  obliged,"  not  necessary  in  a  bond,  24. 
"  his,"  as  a  relative  word,  25,  n.  (Jc). 
"next,"  in  point  of  time,  25,  n.  {k^. 
"  sterling,  lawful  money,"  25,  n.  (Jc). 
"demise,"  in  a  lease,  28. 
"  delivered  at  A,"  in  a  charter-party,  28. 
"  seven  months  at  twelve  dollars  per  month,"  in  an  agreement  for  labor, 

constitute  an  entire  contract,  31,  n.  (?/). 
"for  the  cause  aforesaid,"  in  covenants,  41,  n.  (/). 
"  in  the  month  of  October,"  48,  n.  (y). 
"  whaling  voyage,"  48,  n.  (?/). 
"  cotton  in  bales,"  48,  n.  (y). 
"on  freight,"  48,  n.  (//). 
"  days,"  48,  n.  (/y). 
"privilege,"  48,  n.  (//). 

"across  a  country,"  in  mciiiorandnm  respecting  a  race,  48,  n.  (y). 
"  sea-letter,"  48,  n.  (_y). 
"furs,"  48,  n.  (v/). 

"o/,"  equivalent  to  "  manufactured  b//"  48,  n.  (y). 
"at  100.<(.,"48,  n.  (ij). 
"  rice,"  distingiiishe<l  Iruiii  "corn,"  48,  n.  (?/). 
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"  level,"  among  miners,  48,  u.  (vy),  5G,  n.  (y). 
"full  and  complete  cargo,"  48,  n.  (y). 
"  in  regular  turns  of  loading,"  48,  n.  (y). 
"  provisions,"  when  ecjuivalent  to  "  furniture,"  48,  n.  (y). 
"  roots,"  48,  n.  (y). 

"  to  any  port  in  the  Baltic,"  50,  n.  (</), 
"thousand,"  meaning  twelve  hundred,  51,  n.  (I)). 
"  day's  work,"  51,  n.  Qi). 

"  until  discharged  and  safely  landed,"  in  an  insurance  policy,  55,  n.  (/). 
"  one  foot  high,"  in  the  measurement  of  trees,  55,  ji.  (/). 
"  cargo,"  55,  n.  (i). 
"  freight,"  55,  n.  (i),  69,  n.  (s). 

"  deejier  than,"  and  "  below,"  among  miners,  56,  n.  (  /). 
various  terms  used  in  wills,  p.  02,  n.  (?'),  G9,  n.  (.v),  7C,  n.  (c). 
"for  safe-keeping,"  G8,  n.  (o).  • 

•'  port,"  69,  n.  (s). 
"stock,"  72,  n.  (n). 
"  this  day,"  75. 

"  having  released,"  used  prospectively,  75,  n.  (jj). 
"good  coarse  salt,"  1C8,  n.  (ry). 
"merchantable,"  1G8,  n.  (5), 
"  to  sell  certain  land,"  "  to  convey  "  land,  "  good  and  sufficient "  deed, 

"deed  of  conveyance,"  "good  title,"  1G8,  n.  (r),  1G9,  n.  {s),  (t). 
"  from  one  to  three  thousand,"  1G9,  n.  (11). 
"  on  notice,"  180. 
"  good  security,"  204,  n.  («). 

"all  demands  and  (juestions,"  in  a  submission  to  arbitration,  211. 
"  costs,"  "charges  and  expenses,"  "release,"  in  an  award,  206,  n.  (b). 

(d),  208,  n.  (q),  211. 
"to  the  time  of  the  award,"  in  an  award,  212. 
legacy  left  to  wife  "  for  her  own  use,"  244,  n.  (r). 

"  wlienever  called  upon  "  to  pay,  in  a  receijit  for  money  borrowed,  371. 
"  necessity  and  mercy,"  in  the  statutes  regulating  the  observance  of  the 

Sabbath,  262,  c,  2G2,  d,  262,  e. 

contingp:ncies, 

loans,  the  payment  of  which  is  dependent  on,  not  usurious,  414-419. 
contracts  depending  on,  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  31 G,  n.  (y). 

contracts, 

Construction  and  interpretation  of^  3-78. 
general  purpose  and  principle  of  construction,  3-G. 
effect  of  intention,  G-11. 
general  rules  of  construction,  11-29. 
entirety  of,  29-32. 
apportionment  of,  32-36. 
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conditional,  36-40. 
mutual,  40-42, 

presumptions  of  law  in  the  construction  of,  42-48. 
eifect  of  custom  or  usage,  48-59. 

admissibility  of  extrinsic  evidence  in  the  construction  of  written,  59-79. 
Law  of  place. ^  79-126. 
preliminary  remarks,  79. 
general  principles,  80-84. 
capacity  of  parties,  84-90. 
domicil,  90-94. 
place  of  the  contract,  94-100. 

law  of  the  forum  in  respect  to  protest  and  remedy,  100-104. 
foreign  marriages,  104-113. 
divorces,  113-117. 
judgments,  117-126. 
Defences,  120-284. 

payment  of  money,  126-147. 

the  party  to  whom  payment  shall  be  made,  126-129. 

part  payment,  129-132. 

payment  by  letter,  132. 

in  bank-bills,  133-135. 

by  check,  135,  136. 

by  note,  136. 

by  delegation,  137. 
stakeholders  and  wagers,  138-140. 
appropriation  of  payments,  140-147. 
performance,  147-187. 
tender,  148-157. 

of  chattels,  157-168. 
kind  of  performance,  168-170. 
part  performance,  170-173. 
time  of  performance,  173-180. 
notice,  180-184. 

impossibility  of  performance,  184-187. 

defences  resting  on  the  acts  or  omissions  of  the  plaintiff,  187-193. 
accord  and  satisfaction,  193-200. 
arbitrament  and  award,  200-219. 
release,  219-223. 
alteration,  223-231. 
pendency  of  aiiotlicr  suit,  231-234. 
former  judgment,  234-239. 
gct-oir,  239-252. 
illegal  contracts,  252-264, 
in  restraint  of  trade,  253-259. 
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opposed  to  the  revenue  laws  of  other  countries,  259,  2G0. 

corrupting  krgislation,  2C0. 

wagering,  201. 

maintenance  and  champerty,  2G2-2G4. 

fraud,  264-284. 
Statute  of  frauds,  284-341. 
Statute  of  limitations,  341-380. 

general  purpose  of,  341-347. 

new  promise  to  revive  debts  barred  by,  347-353. 

part  payment,  353-359. 

new  promises   and   part   payments  by  one  of  several  joint  debtors, 
359-366. 

accounts  between  merchants,  36C-370. 

when  the  period  of  limitation  begins  to  run,  370-373. 

the  statute  exceptions  and  disabilities,  373-379. 

remedy  only,  and  not  the  debt  affected,  379. 
Interest  and  usury,  380-432. 

interest,  what  is  and  when  recoverable,  380-383. 

what  constitutes  usury,  383-385. 

immateriality  of  the  form  of,  385-392. 

the  contract  itself  must  be  tainted  with  the  usury,  392-394. 

substituted  securities  are  void,  394-400. 

distinction  between  the  invalidity  of  the  contract  and  the  penalty  im- 
posed, 400-405. 

accidentally  usurious,  405-408. 

discount  of  notes  and  bills,  408-410. 

charge  of  compensation  for  service,  410-414. 

risk  incurred,  414-419. 

in  which  a  lender  becomes  partner,  419,  420. 

sales  of  notes  and  other  choses  in  action,  421-427. 

compound  interest,  427-430. 

legal  rates  of  interest  in  the  sevei'al  States,  430,  431. 
Damages,  432-509. 

general  ground,  and  measure  of,  432. 

liquidated  damages,  433-441. 

circumstances  which  increase  or  lessen  damages,  441-446. 

vindictive  or  exemplary  damages,  446-454. 

direct  or  remote  consequences,  454-463,  498. 

breach  of  a  contract  that  is  severable  into  parts,  463,  464. 

legal  limit  of  damages,  465-490. 

in  an  action  against  an  attorney  or  agent,  465-468. 
a  common  carrier,  468-470. 

in  the  action  of  trover,  470-477. 
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in  actions  of  replevin,  477-479. 
where  a  vendee  sues  a  vendor,  479-483. 
where  a  vendor  sues  a  vendee,  483-487. 
whether  expenses  may  be  included  in  damages,  487-489. 
when  interest  is  included,  489. 

breach  of  contract  to  pay  money  or  goods,  490-492. 
nominal  damages,  492-494. 
damages  in  real  actions,  494-509. 
Specific  performance^  r>0 9-5  7 6 . 
origin  and  purpose  of,  509-517. 
consideration,  517-522. 
contracts  relating  to  personalty,  522-535. 
contracts  relating  to  the  conveyance  of  land,  535-545. 
statute  of  frauds,  in  equity,  545-556. 
compensation,  556-561. 
impossibility  and  other  defences,  581-57(J, 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  679. 
what  are  contracts  Avithin  the  clause  respecting  the  abllgation  thereof, 

679-685. 
what  rights  are  implied  by  a  grant,  685,  686. 
an  express  grant  of  exclusive  privileges,  687-697. 
the  relation  of  this  clause  to  marriage  and  divorce,  697-700. 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  700. 
statutes  of  limitations,  708. 
police  regulations,  708. 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "obligation,"  706. 
CONTRACTUS,  LEX  LOCI, 

{See  Plack,  Law  of.) 
CONVERSION, 

of  goods,  damages  for,  470-477. 
CONVEYANCE, 

{See  Deed.). 
CORrORATION, 

{See  Stock.) 
contracts  relative  to  the  stock  of,  when  within  the  statute  of  frauds^ 

315,330-332. 
specific  performance  whether  decreed  against,  511,  n.  (/«). 
how  may  prove  claim  against  insolvent,  669. 
grants  to,  protected  by  the  constitution,  509,  n.  (c),  513-515 
how  construed,  515-517. 
taking  of,  for  public  purposes,  617-527. 
cluirlers  ot, 

(^e  CUAUTEIIB.) 
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municipal, 

(See  McNiciPAL  CoiironAXioxs.) 
CORRUPTION, 

of  legislation,  contracts  tending  to  corrupt,  void,  2G0. 
COSTS, 

award  of,  206,  notes  (i),  (d),  208,  n.  (7),  211. 
amount  and  manner  of  taxing,  441,  n.  (i). 
in  patent  cases,  442,  n.  (/). 
when  privileged  claim  in  insolvency,  677. 
COUNSEL   FEES, 

when  recoverable  as  damages,  441,  442,  487-489,  502,  n.  (/<). 
COUNTERFEIT  MONEY, 

(See  Money.) 
COURTS, 

misconstruction  by,  proper  subject  of  exceptions,  4,  n.  (b). 
office  of,  in  determining  the  construction  of  contracts,  4,  5. 
what  is  reasonable  time,  47,  173. 
sufficient  proof  of  custom,  56. 
what  alteration  vitiates  an  instrument,  226. 
what    acknowledgment    will    revive    a  debt 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  348. 
clerk  of,  necessary  to  authenticate  proceedings  of, 

(See  Clerk.) 
payment  of  money  into,  effect  of,  149,  n.  (/). 
of  the  United  States,  imperinmin  imperio  of,  598. 
COVENANTS, 

general  words  in,  limited  by  the  recitals,  13,  n.  (?•),  14,  15. 

to  stand  seized  to  uses  when  a  deed  may  be  construed  as,  7,  n.  (g), 

15,  16. 
when  construed  against  the  covenantor,  20,  22. 
words  of  proviso  and  condition  consti'ued  as,  23. 
dependent  and  independent,  effect  of  each,  40,  187,  188. 
whether  dependent  or  independent,  determined  by  the  intention  of  the 

parties,  41. 
rules  for  determining  whether  dependent  or  independent,  41,  n.  (/), 

189. 
to  pay  money,  149. 

accord  and  satisfaction  before  breach  of,  not  a  bar,  200. 
not  to  sue,  effect  of,  219,  220. 
alteration  of,  231. 

to  repair  in  leases,  184,  n.  (x),  507. 

damages  for  breach  of,  in  the  conveyance  of  real  estate,  494-509. 
when  covenants  are  a  condition  precedent  to  each  other,  40,  41,  and 
n.  (/),  187-189. 
VOL.  11.  63 
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negative,  breach  of,  prevented  by  injunction,  531,  n.  (y). 
not  running  with  land  when  enforceable  in  equity  against  assignee  of 
covenantor,  512,  n.  (k). 
CREDIT, 

damages  on  breach  of  contract  when  the  goods  are  bought  on,  480,  485. 
CREDITORS, 

payment  to  one  of  two  joint,  127,  n.  (</),  128. 

rights  of,  how  affected  by  an  agreement  to  receive  part  payment  in  full 

satisfaction,  129-131. 
rights  of,  how  affected  by  a  suit  for  a  part  of  the  claim,  132,  147. 

acceptance  of  an  order  on  a  third  party,  137, 
138. 
In  the  appi'Ojmation  of  payments,  140-147. 

(See  Payment,  Usury.) 
CROPS, 

contracts  relative  to,  when  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  311-314, 

away  going,  allowed  to  tenants,  49,  n.  (2),  59,  a.  (</). 

CY  PRES, 

doctrine  of,  belongs  to  construction,  3,  n.  (a). 

applied  to  the  statute  of  usury,  407,  n.  (r). 


CUSTOM, 


(See  Construction,  Usage.) 
D. 


DAMAGES, 

Of  the  general  ground  and  measure  of  damages,  432. 
Of  liquidated  damages,  433-444. 
what  are,  distinction  between  and  penalty,  433. 

penalty  of  a  bond,  how  relieved  against,  at  law  and  In  equity,  433,  434. 
wliother  the  sum  named.  Is  a  penalty  or  liquidated  damages,  not  deter- 
mined merely  by  the  terms  used,  434. 
the  sum  named,  a  penalty,  If  payable  for  an  Injury  of  a  certain  extent 

and  amount,  435-438. 
if  payable  genex-ally  on   the  breach  of  a 
contract,  made  up  of  several  stipulations 
In  respect  to  some  of  which  the  damages 
are   definite   or  easily   ascertainable   by 
com])utation,  438,  and  n.  (7). 
intention  of  tlie  parties,  effect  of,  in  discriminating  between  a  penalty 
and  liquidated  damages,  439,  440. 
Of  circumstances  which  increase  or  lessen  damages,  441-446. 

when  counsel  fees  and  expenses  of  litigation  are  chargeable  as,  441, 

442,  487-489,  502,  n.  (A), 
amount,  and  manner  of  taxing,  costs,  441,  n.  (Q. 
costs  in  j)atent  cases,  44  2,  and  note  (j). 
limited  by  the  principle  of  compensation,  441,.  442. 
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not  to  exceed  the  ad  damnum,  442. 

when  the  Intention  of  the  defendant  is  to  be  considered,  443,  444. 

mere  mental  sufTering  generally  disregarded,  443,  444. 

aggravating  circumstances,  444,  473. 

lunatic  held  liable  for  injury,  444. 

in  actions  of  slander,  whether  words  spoken  at  another  time  arc  admis- 
sible, 445. 
Of  exemplar  1/  and  vindictive  damages,  446-454- 

whether  allowable,  on  what  principle,  and  for  what  offences,  446-451. 

on  what  principles  verdicts  are  set  aside  for  excessive  damages,  451. 

when  special  damage,  to  be  recoverable,  must  be  alleged,  452,  453. 
Of  direct  or  remote  consequences^  454-4G3,  487,  498,  507,  n.  (q). 

for  direct  consequences  only  allowed,  454. 

barred  or  reduced  by  plaintiff's  negligence  or  default,  454,  n.  (n),  401, 
n.  («),  469. 

causa  proxima,  how  distinguished  from  causa  renwta,  455. 

what  consequeRces  are  direct,  454-457. 

when  profits  may  be  included  in,  458-461. 

where  a  party  fails  to  complete  a  contract,  460,  n.  (<). 

recoverable  by  a  surety,  461,  462- 
Of  the  breach  of  contract  that  is  severable  into  parts,  463,  4€4. 

where  the  suit  must  include  all  the  breaches  or  torts,  132,  147,  463. 

when  money  Is  payable  by  instalments,  464- 
Of  the  legallimit  to  damages,  465-490. 

importance  of  rules  for  measuring,  465. 
In  an  action  against  an  attorney  or  agent,  465-4G8. 

where  the  agent  sells  for  a  less  than  the  authorized  price,  465,  466- 

whei'e  the  fact^jr  sells  to  repay  his  advances,  466- 

where  the  agent  fails  to  purchase  goods  ordered  by  his  principal,  467. 
In  an  action  hy  the  agent  against  the  principal,  or  by  a  serrant  a^aisist  his 

employer,  468. 
Ill  an  action  against  a  common  carrier,  468-470- 

where  the  carrier  fails  to  carry  or  deliver  goods,  468- 

negligence  of  plaintiff,  effect  of,  in  reducing,  46i),  454,  n.  (/i),  461,  n.  (u). 

value  of  the  goods,  how  measured  in  estimating,  469- 
In  the  action  of  trover,  470—477. 

value  of  property,  the  measure  of,  470. 

deduction  from,  in  case  of  lien  or  restoration,  471, 

(see  476,  479). 
addition  to,  on  account  otpretium  ajfectionis,  471. 
at  what  time  to  be  assessed,  472,  473. 

specific  injur  J-  or  wilful  tort,  ground  of  increase  of,  473. 

in  trover  for  a  bill  or  not«,  4  71. 

in  the  accession  and  confusion  of  goods,  474,  4  75. 

whether  special  damages  are  recoverable  in  trover,  47G. 
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where  the  plaintiff  holds  undei'  a  lien,  476,  (see  471,  479). 

where  the  pledgee  has  converted  the  goods,  477. 
In  the  action  of  replevin,  477-479. 

recovered  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  respectively,  477. 

whose  loss,  when  the  goods  replevied  are  destroyed  by  act  of  God,  be- 
fore judgment,  478. 

at  what  time  the  value  to  be  taken,  478. 

in  an  action  on  the  replevin  bond,  478. 

where  the  writ  is  sued  out  maliciously,  479. 

where  one  of  the  parties  has  a  qualified  right  as  by  lien,  479,  (see  271, 
476). 

right  of  plaintiff  after  nonsuit  to  prove  property,  479. 
Where  a  vendee  sues  a  vendor,  479-483. 

in  debt  on  bonds  for  the  replacement  of  stock,  472,  u.  (i),  480,  n.  (y). 

value  of  the  goods,  the  measure  of,  479. 

Avhen  to  be  taken,  480-482, 

where  the  goods  are  bought  on  credit,  480. 

market  value  of  goods,  how  determined,  482. 

vendee's  right  of  rescission,  when  and  how  exercised,  483. 

for  breach  of  warranty,  457,  n.  (r),  486,  487. 
Where  a  vendor  sues  a  vendee,  483-487. 

rights  of  vendor,  where  the  vendee  refuses  to  complete  the  contract, 
483,  484. 

where  the  vendor  has  not  the  goods  himself,  but  has  only  contracted  for 
them,  484,  485. 

where  credit  or  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  at  a  future  day  is  to  be 
given,  485. 

for  breach  of  warranty,  457,  n.  (;•),  486,  487. 
Whether  expenses  may  be  included  in  damages,  476,  487-489,  495. 

fraud  or  wilful  wrong,  effect  of,  487,  488. 
When  interest  is  included,  380-382,  489. 
Of  the  breach  of  contract  to  pay  money  or  goods,  490-492. 

whether  the  sum  of  money  or  the  value  of  the  goods  is  the  measure  of, 
490-492. 
Nominal  damages,  452,  492-494. 

recoverable  for  any  violation  of  right,  492,  493. 

actions  for  the  i)urposc  of  establishing  a  right,  493. 
Of  damages  in  real  actions,  494-509. 

in  mixed  actions,  494. 

at  common  law,  494. 

in  action  of  ejectment,  494. 

measure  of,  495. 

rent  of  land,  whether  forming,  495. 

trespass  for  mesne  profits,  494,  495. 

improvements,  bond  fide  holder's  clahn  for,  495-497. 
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DAMAGES,  contin'ded. 

doweress,  rights  of,  where  the  dower  estate  has  been  withheld,  and  im- 
provements made  upon  it,  496,  497, 
for  direct  and  natural  consequences,  498.     (5ee  Sect.  V.  p,  454.) 
for  breach  of  covenant  of  seizin  and  right  to  convey,  408. 

for  quiet  enjoyment,  499-502. 
measure  of,  whether  value  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  conveyance  or  of 

eviction,  499-501. 
where  the  failure  extends  to  only  part  of  the  land,  502, 
for  breach  of  covenant  against  incumbrances,  502,  503, 
.    contract  to  sell,  503-507. 

that  a  third  person  shall  convey,  505,  n.  (w). 
to  give  land  for  work  and  labor,  507, 
covenants  in  leases,  507. 
recoupment  of,  246. 
unliquidated,  not  subject  to  set-off,  245. 
legal,  equity  presumes  defendant  will  pay,  524,  529. 
not  compensation,  557,  558. 
DAMNOSA  HEREDITAS, 

assignee  in  insolvency  not  bound  to  accept,  619. 
DATE, 

day  of,  of  contract  whether  included  in  the  computation  of  time,  15,  n. 

(x),  175-178. 
when  impossible  or  not  named,  177. 
DAYS, 

of  grace,  the  usage  of  banks,  49,  n.  (2),  58. 

notes  without,  due  on  Sunday  payable  on  Monday,  1 78. 
day  of  date  of  the  contract,  whether  included  in  the  computation  of 

time,  15,  n,  (x),  175-177. 
day's  work,  what  constitutes,  51,  n.  (6). 
DEATH, 

of  party  to  submission  or  of  arbitrator  revokes  submission,  219  c. 
DEBT, 

may  be  collected  everywhere,  unless,  99, 

laws  abolishing  imprisonment  for,  do  not  impair  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, 702-705. 
imprisonment  for, 

(»Se«  Imprisonment  for  Debt.) 
privileged, 

{See  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency.) 

DEBTOR, 

{See  Creditor,  Payment.) 

DEED, 

construction  of,  same  as  of  simple  contract,  6. 
63* 
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DEED,  continued. 

construction  of,  restricted  to  the  sense  of  tlie  -words  used,  6,  n.  (/),  7, 

n.  (g). 

general  words  of  covenant  or  release,  limited  by  the 

recitals,  13,  n.  (?■),  14,  15. 
may  operate  in  manner  not  intended,  to  accomplish 

intended  object,  if  necessary,  15,  16. 
as   a  grant,  confirmation,  release,  so  as  to  render  it 

operative,  7,  n.  (g),  15,  16. 
where  part  of  grantors  are  incapable  of  conveying,  or 

grantees  of  taking,  16. 
when  made  contra  proferentem,  18-22. 
recitals  in  a  deed,  when  operative  As  an  agreement  or 

grant,  23. 
repugnant  clauses,  the  earlier  prevails,  26. 
restrictive  words  in,  26,  n.  (I). 
grants  in  upon  condition,  86,  37. 
form  of,  when  sufficient  to  comply  with  a  contract  for,  168,  169. 
tender  of,  168,  188,  n.  (g). 
valueless  to  pass  estate,  except  as  evidence  of  its  own  execution,  223, 

n.  (q),  230. 
alteration  of,  by  a  stranger,  223. 

by  a  party,  223-227. 

by  adding  or  tearing  oiT  the  seal,  227,  228. 

by  filling  blanks,  229. 

whether  presumed  to  have  been  made  before  or  after 

execution,  228. 
vesting  of  the  estate  not  defeated  by,  230,  231. 
fraud  in  jirocuring,  effect  of,  280,  n.  (?/). 
unrecorded,  or  otherwise  inoperative,  when  specifically  enforced,  514. 

undelivered,  whether  sufficient  memorandum  in  equity  to  comply  with 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  546,  n.  (y). 
DEFAULTERS, 

pulilic,  operation  of  U.  S.  bankrupt  law  of  1841  upon,  588. 
DEFENCES, 

Payment  of  money,  126-147. 

the  party  to  whom  the  payment  should  be  made,  126-129. 
part  payment,  129-132. 
payment  l)y  letter,  132. 

in  bank-bills,  133-135. 
by  check,  135,  136. 
by  note,  136. 
by  delegation,  137. 
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DEFENCES,  continued. 

stakeholders  aiul  wagers,  138-140. 
appropriation  of  payments,  140-147. 

{See  Payment.) 
Performance^  147-187. 
tender,  148-157. 
tender  of  chattels,  157-168. 
kind  of  performance,  1G8-170. 
part  performance,  170-173.  • 

time  of  performance,  173-180. 
notice,  180-184. 

impossibility  of  performance,  184-187. 
in  equity,  5G1,  57G. 

resting  on  the  acts  or  omissions  of  the  plaintiff,  187-193. 
{See  Performance.) 
Accord  and  satisfaction,  193-200. 

(See  Accord  and  Satisfaction.) 
Arbitrament  and  award,  200-219. 

(See  Arbitrament  and  Aavard.) 
Release,  219-223. 

(See  Release.) 
Alteration,  223-231. 

(See  Alteration.) 
Pendency  of  another  suit,  231-234. 

(See  Pendency  op  Another  Suit.) 
Former  Judgment,  234-239. 

(See  Judgment.) 
Set-off,  239-252. 

(See  Set-off.) 
Illegal  contracts,  252-204. 

in  restraint  of  trade,  253-259. 

opposed  to  the  revenue  laws  of  other  countries,  259,  260. 

corrupting  legislation,  260. 

wagering,  261. 

maintenance  and  champerty,  262,  264. 

(See  Illegal  Contracts.) 
Fraud,  264-284. 

(See  Fraud.) 
Frauds,  Statute  of,  284-341. 

(See  Frauds,  Statute  of.) 
Limitations,  Statute  of,  341-380. 

(See  Limitations,  Statute  of.) 
Usury,  383-431. 

(See  Usury.) 
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DEFENDANT, 

absent,  notice  of  suit  liow  given  to,  100,  and  n.  (h). 
DELAY, 

in  filing  bill  for  specific  performance,  effect  of,  572. 
DELEGATION, 

payment  by,  13  7,  138. 
DELIVERY, 

to  and  by  carrier, 

(See  Carrier,  Common.) 
effect  of,  by  party  signing,  in  determining  purpose  of  signature,  288. 
required  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  319-324,  327-330. 
DELIVERY  ORDER, 

(See  Bills  of  Lading.) 
DEMAND, 

set-off  of, 

(See  Set-Off.) 
DEMURRER, 

to  bill  for  specific  jjerformance,  533. 
DEPENDENT  AGREEMENTS,  189. 
DESCRIPTION, 

inaccurate,  when  remedied  by  construction,  26,  27. 
DETINUE, 

old  action  of,  509. 
DEVISE, 

agreement  for,  whether  enforceable  in  equity,  563. 

falling  to  insolvent  between  commencement  of   liroceedings  in  Insol- 
vency and  discbarge,  026-628,  641. 
DISCHARGE, 

by  one  of  joint  plaintiffs,  129,  n.  (i). 
DISCOUNT, 

of  notes  and  bills,  when  usurious,  406-409. 
DISTRIBUTION, 

of  personal  estates,  83,  n.  (/)• 
DISTRINGAS, 

at  common  law,  5  77. 
DIVORCES, 

(See  Place,  Law  of.) 
in  the  State  of  the  actual  doinicil  of  flic  parties,  valid  everywhere, 

104,  n.  (;>),  114-117. 
vali<lity  of  when  granted  in  another  State  than  that  Avherc  the  mar- 
riage was  contracted,  114-1 1 7. 
how  affected  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  697-700. 
DOMICIL, 

(.See  Place,  Law  of.) 
nature  of,  90. 
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DOMICIL,  continued. 

evidence  of,  what  amounts  to,  90,  92,  n.  (x). 
change  of,  must  be  both  in  fact  and  in  intent,  91. 
how  proved,  91-93. 

may  be  inferred  against  exjiress  declarations  of  party,  91. 
of  foreign  ministers,  soldiers,  and  seamen,  92,  notes  (?'),  (x). 
of  party  who  spends  portions  of  the  time  at  different  places,  92. 
of  wife,  follows  the  husband's,  93,  111,  112. 

except  when,  112,  n.  (c/), 
of  a  child,  follows  the  parents',  94. 
of  a  ward,  follows  the  guardian's,  94. 
eiFect  of,  on  cajiacity  of  parties,  84,  85-90. 
of  parties,  effect  of,  on  marriage,  104-113. 
on  divorce,  113-117. 
DOMAIN,  EMINENT, 

right  of  the  public  to,  687-697. 

{See    COXSTITUTION   OF    THE    UNITED    StATES.) 

DOWER, 

damages  for  detention  of,  496-498. 
DRUNKENNESS, 

{See  Intoxication.) 
DURESS, 

instrument  may  be  shown  to  be  void  on  account  of,  66. 

E.  % 

EARNEST, 

what  amounts  to,  332. 
EJECTMENT, 

damages  in,  494. 
EMBARGO,  187,  and  n.  (c). 
^mNENT  DOxMAIN, 

right  of  the  public  to,  687-697. 
ENJOYMENT, 

quiet,  damages  for  breach  of  covenant  for,  499,  502. 
ENTIRETY  OF  CONTRACTS, 

when  severed  by  division  into  distinct  items,  29. 

by  the  apportionment  of  the  price,  29,  30. 
not  affected  by  designation  of  the  price,  weight,  or  measure,  30,  31. 

or  by  a  division  into  items  where  the  consideration  is  entire,  31. 
32. 
for  service,  35,  and  n.  (r/). 

where  contracts  are  apportionable,  32-35,  1  70-1 73. 
{See  Appoktionment,  Pekformance.) 
EQUITY, 

{See  Specific  Performance.) 
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EQUITY,  continued. 

principle  of  construction  much  the  same  at  law  and  in,  6. 
mistakes  in  a  contract,  Avhen  corrected  by,  8,  9,  10. 
suit  in,  no  bar  to  suit  at  law,  233,  n.  (I). 

when  cases  taken  out  of  the  statute  of  frauds  by,  on  account  of  part  per- 
formance, 339,  340. 
relief  of  debtor  on  a  usurious  contract,  how  granted,  404. 
he  who  asks,  must  do,  510,  n.  (/). 
EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION, 

release  of,  whether  good  as  accord  and  satisfaction,  199. 
pass  to  assignee  in  insolvency,  and  power  of  over,  028. 
EQUITY  JURISPRUDENCE, 

bankrupt  may  be  examined  by  princijiles  of,  670,  n.  (y). 
ESTOPPEL,  499. 
ESTREPEMENT, 
writ  of,  494. 
EVICTION, 

damages  for,  when  to  be  computed,  499-501. 
EVIDENCE, 

partly  written  and  partly  parol,  4,  n.  (V). 

of  parol  agreement  in  satisfaction,  when  admissible  to  bar  suit  upon 

written  contract,  196. 
character  of,  necessary  to  prove  existence  of  custom,  56,  n.  (i),  57. 
extrinsic,  not  admissible,  to  vary  or  contradict  the  terms  of  a  written 
contract,  60,  69. 
of  the  force  of  letters,  forming  a  contract,  upon 
*  contract  subsequently  entered  into  between 

same  parties  as  to  same  subject-matter,  60. 
the  rule  falsa  demonslraiio  non  nocef,  62,  and 

n.  (v). 
or  to  change  the  settled  legal  meaning  of  an 

instrument,  63-65. 
or  to  connect  instruments,  when  the  statute  of 
frauds  rccjuires  the  contract  to  be  in  writing, 
298. 
admissible  to  determine  the  subject-matter  and  parties,  61-63. 
rebut  the  presumption  against  the  apparent  and 
natural   elTect   of  an   instrument, — alUei-,   if 
presumption  Is  with  Instrument,  65. 
Avhen  only  a  part  Is  reduced  to  writing,  65. 
to  contradict  recitals,  65,  60,  76. 
to  vary  or  contradict  the  date  or  consideration, 

05. 
contemporaneous  writings  when  deemed  part  of 
contract,  00. 
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EVIDENCE,  continued. 

admissible  to  show  the  incapacity  of  parties,  fraud,  duress, 
illegality,  discharge,  change  of  time  or  place, 
waiver  of  damages,  consideration  when  none 
is  named,  substitution  of  a  new  contract  or 
consideration,  66,  67. 
to  vary  a  receipt  —  aliler  as  to  a  release,   67, 

221. 
to  explain  technical  terms  and  foreign  languages, 

67,  68. 
when  the  question  is  between  third  parties,  08, 

69. 
to  explain  a  latent  ambiguity,  69-75. 
to  show  the  knowledge,  or  ignorance,  or  belief 

of  a  party,  74,  n.  (y). 
to  explain  surrounding  circumstances,  74. 
to  explain  uncertainties,  75,  76. 
to  show  time  of  giving  consideration  for  guaranty, 

75. 
blank  in  instrument,  when  supplied,  75. 
to  rebut  the  implication  of  reasonable  time  for 

performance,  173. 
to  explain  wills,  when,  62,  n.  (r),  65,  74,  76-79. 
to  show  authority  of  an  agent  under  the  statute 
of  frauds,  291,  n.  ()i),  293,  294. 
foreign  judgments,  prima  facie,  119. 
examination  of  witnesses  before  arbitrators,  218. 
alteration  of  instruments,  when  presumed,  228. 

of  what,  sufficient  to  take  case  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  341,343. 
rules  of,  as  applied  to  contracts  requiring  specific  performance,  516. 
extrinsic  admissible  in  equity  to  prove  omission,  516,  n.  (<). 

connect  parts  of  a  contract,  545,  n.  (m). 
prove  additional  consideration,  when, 

545,  n.  (z). 
rebut,  but  not  to  raise  an  equity,  547. 
show  mistake,  555. 
EX  ANTECEDENTIBUS  ET  CONSEQUENTIBUS   FIT   OPTIMA 

INTERPRETATIO,  12,  n.  (?). 
EXCEPTION  AND  RESERVATION, 
words  of,  how  construed,  20,  n.  (/i). 
EXCHANGE, 

rate  of,  charge  for,  not  usurious,  413. 
EXCLUSIVE  PRIVILEGES, 

grants  of,  how  affected  by  the  constitution,  687-697. 
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EXECUTION, 

laws  exempting  property  from,  whether  constitutional,  702-705. 
EXECUTORS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS, 

promise  of  to  pay  debt  of  testator  "  when  sufficient  assets  are  received," 

how  construed,  11,  n.  (n). 
bound  by  the  contracts  of  the  testator,  43-45. 
appropriation  of  payment,   where  the  party  paying  owes  in  his   own 

right,  and  as  executor,  142. 
payment  to  one  of  several,  128. 
set-oif,  by  and  against,  243,  244. 

promises  of,  when  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  284,  300. 
the  contracts  of,  may  be  enforced  in  equity  against  their  successors,  516, 
and  n.  (to). 
EXEMPLARY  DAMAGES, 

{See  Damages.) 
EXPENSES, 

of  litigation,  when  recoverable  as  damages,  441,  442,  476,487-489,495, 
502,  n.  (li). 
EXPERTS, 

use  of,  in  determining  the  meaning  of  technical  terms,  5,  67,  68. 
EXPRESSIO  UNIUS  EST  EXCLUSIO  ALTERIUS,  28. 

F. 
FACT, 

questions  of, 

(^See  Jury.) 
FACTOR, 

set-off  against,  when  allowed,  248-251. 
lien  of,  249. 

right  of  to  sell  goods  to  pay  advances,  4G6. 

when  money  or  goods  in  hands  of  assignees  in  insolvency  of,  can  be 
recovered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  consignor,  634,  n.  (wi). 
FAILURE, 

of  performance  of  a  contract  by  one,  a  defence  by  the  other,  187-193. 

(See  Paut  Pkufokmance.) 
of  tithj  to  real  estate,  494-508. 
FALSA  DEMONSTllATK)  NON  NOCET,  62,  and  n.  (v). 
FALSE  PvEPRESENTATIONS, 

(See  Fkaud.) 
FEME   COVERT, 

(See  WiKE.) 
FISIJ, 

<:r;u\\  of,  implies  riglit  of"  fisliiiig,  46,  n.  (?i). 
FIXTULMOS, 

contracts  far  tlie  sale  of,  when  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  314'. 
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FOREIGN  ATTACHMENT, 

when  procured  in  a  foreign  country,  a  bar,  118,  232. 
FOREIGNERS, 

rights  and  liabilities  of,  how  aifected  by  the  lex  loci,  81,  100. 
may  avail  themselves  of  courts  in  like  manner  as  citizens,  100. 
{See  Place,  L^W  of.) 
FOREIGN  JUDGMENTS, 

{See  Judgments.) 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES, 
-   how  explained,  67,  68. 
FOREIGN  STATES, 

whether  the   States  of  the  Union  are  foreign  as  to  judgments,  119,  n. 

(7J),  123-126,  232,  n.(^). 
as  to  bankrupt  laws,  705, 
706. 
contracts  between,  700. 

{See  Place,  Law  of.) 
FORMER  JUDGTilENT, 
a  defence,  234-239. 

{See  Judgment.) 
FRANCHISE, 

of  a  corporation,  may  be  taken  by  the  State  for  public  purposes,  on 
providing  compensation,  691-695. 
FRAUD, 

effect  of,  in  setting  aside  a  contract,  9,  10,  12,  33. 

may  be  proved  by  extrinsic  evidence,  66. 

as  a  defence,  264-284. 

not  defined  by  the  law,  266. 

sphere  of  the  moral  law  and  of  municipal  law  compared,  264-266. 

materiality  of,  necessary  to  avoid  a  contract,  266. 

what  is  material,  266,  n.  (?«),  267. 

to  be  determined  by  the  jury,  267. 
must  be  actually  injurious,  268. 
damages  for,  only  recoverable  for  the  injury  directly  attributable  to, 

268. 
in  false  representations  of  a  party's  solvency,  267,  n.  (/i),  269,  notes  (r) 

and  (Q,  270,  574,  n.  (/*),  276,  notes  {m)  and  (?*). 
of  representations,  literally  true,  but  substantially  false,  269. 
must  be  such  as  the  injured  party  had  a  right  to  rely  upon,  270. 
on  cestuis  que  trust,  infants,  and  persons  of  feeble  mind,  270,  271. 
effect  of  intention  in,  267,  n.  (o),  268-271,  281-283. 
in  a  matter  collateral  to  the  contract,  272,  273. 
distinction  between  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  circumstances,  273. 
concealments  when  amounting  to,  273,  274. 
VOL.  II.  64 
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FRAUD,  continued. 

concealments  in  contracts  of  insurance,  274. 

effect  of,  upon  enforcement  of  contract  in  equity,  513,  571,  and  notes 

(^),(0. 

expressions  of  opinion  and  statements  of  fact  distinguished,  275. 
misrepresentations  of  third  parties  adopted,  or  of  an  agent,  276,  277. 
rescission  in  cases  of,  277-279. 

waiver  of  right  of,  by  delay,  278,  279. 
Tvhere  both  parties  are  in  fault,  279. 

how  availed  of,  as  a  defence  at  law  and  in  equity,  279,  280,  281,  n.  (z). 
in  procuring  deed,  280,  n.  (?/). 

whether  pleadable  in  bar  of  action  founded  upon  a  specialty,  280. 
not  presumed,  281. 
in  false  statements,  how  affected  by  a  party's  means  of  knowl-edge,  271, 

272,  281-284. 
legal  fraud,  281. 
award  avoided  for,  213-219. 
in  the  alteration  of  an  instrument,  224-231. 
when  the  statute  of  limitations  begins  to  run  on,  378. 
effect  of  upon  amount  of  damages,  487,  488. 

enforcement  of  contract  in  equity,  571. 
on  the  part  of  insolvent  or  bankrupt,  633,  636-638,  655,  656, 4560,  674, 
675. 
FRAUDS,  STATUTE  OF, 
provisions  of,  284,  285. 
signing  required  by,  285-294. 

when  a  letter  amounts  to,  285,  and  n.  (c),  310,  311. 

indorsement  of  imsigned  contract  for  the  purpose  of 
transfer  sufficient,  285,  n.  (c). 

writing  of  the  agreement  not  sufficient,  285,  286. 

place  where  the  name  may  be  written,  287-289. 

effect  of  the  delivery  of  the  instrument,  288. 

when  the  requirement  to  be  "  subscribed  "  is  satisfied,  289. 

when  the  same  is  printed  or  written  in  pencil,  289,  290. 

by  the  party  to  be  charged,  alone  necessary,  290. 

by  an  agent,  when  sufficient,  291,  292. 

when  agent  may  write  his  own  signature,  291,  292. 

how  the  agent  may  be  authorized,  291,  n.  (/t),  292,  n.  (7), 
293,  294. 

who  may  ])(;  agc'ut  for  this  ])urpose,  292. 
sales  l)v  auctioneers,  sheriffs,  and  masters  In  chancery,  within,  292,  n.  (r). 
the  names  of  the  parties  to  be  expressed,  294,  n.  (u). 
the  subject-matter  to  l)e  set  forth,  294,  u.  (m). 
■when  the  price  is  to  be  stated,  294,  n.  (m),  295. 
consideration,  whether  required  to  be  expressed,  295-297. 
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form  of  agreement,  required  by,  297-300. 

when  made  up  of  separate  papers,  298. 

connection  of  different  parts  not  to  be  established  by 

extrinsic  evidence,  298. 
when  capable  of  certainty  by  reference  to  a  standard, 
298. 
when  a  part  of  the  agreement  conforhis  to  the  statute,  and  the  rest  docs 

not,  whether  the  whole  or  a  part  void,  298,  299. 
promises  bj  executors  and  administrators,  when  within,  284,  300. 

"  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another," 
when  within,  300-309. 
the  promise«must  be  collateral,  300-302. 

must  be  made  to  the  party  to  whom  the  person  undertaken 

for  is  liable,  302,  and  n.  (ni). 
must  not  operate  as  a  discharge  of  the  original  debtor,  302- 

304. 
must  not,  when  performed,  leave  the  original  party  still 

liable,  304. 
must  not  be  equivalent  to  the  purchase  of  a  debt  by  the 

promisor,  305. 
not  within  the  statute  when  its  main  purpose  is  to  subserve 
some  purpose  of  the  promisor,  305-307. 
consideration  of  the  guaranty,  whether  to  be  expressed,  295,  n.  (w), 

296,  n.  (x),  297,  n.  (z). 
guaranty  of  a  factor,  selling  upon  a  del  credere  commission,  not  within, 

307. 
cases  where  the  liability  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  arises  by  operation 
of  law,  as  out  of  some  trust  or  transaction  between  the  parties,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  special  promise,  not  within,  307-309. 
promises  to  answer  for  another's  torts,  within,  309. 
"in  consideration  of  marriage,"  309-311. 
to  marry,  not  within,  310. 

to  marry  after  a  period  longer  than  a  year,  within,  310. 
in  the  nature  of  settlement,  advancement,  or  provision,  in 

view  of  marriage,  within,  310. 
effect  of  parol  promise  before  marriage,  on  a  written  promise 

subsequent  to,  310. 
what  writing  is  sufficient,  310,  311. 
(^See  Marriage.) 
"  contracts  or  sales  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  inter- 
est in  or  concerning  them,"  within,  311-316. 
when  contracts  for  the  sale  of  growing  crops  are  within,  311-314. 
contracts  to  pay  for  improvements  on  land,  not  within,  314,  315. 
for  sale  of  removable  fixtures,  not  within,  314. 
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a  mere  license  to  enter  on  land,  not  Tvithin,  315. 
any  contract  the  efi'ect  of  which  is  to  give  an  easement  within,  315. 
agreement  by  lessee  to  make  further  improvements  not  within,  315. 
when  contracts  for  sale  of  the  jiroperty  of  a  corporation  are  within, 

315. 
contracts  void  by,  when  executed,  the  payment  of  the  consideration  re- 
coverable, and  form  of  action  in  such  instance,  315,  318,  319,  and 
see  338,  n.  (J). 
contracts  not  to  be  performed  within  a  year,  when  within,  316-319. 

for  the  sale  of  goods,  when  within,  319-336. 
principles  of  the  common  law,  how  affected  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, 

and  the  statute  of  frauds,  320. 
acceptance  and  delivery  required  by,  what  amounts  to,  319-322. 
constructive  delivery,  322-324. 

in  a  sale  by  sample,  324. 
acceptance,  what  is  equivalent  to,  324,  325. 
rights  of  buyer,  when  after  acceptance  the  article  proves  deficient  in 

quantity  or  quality,  325-327. 
whether  delivery  to  a  carrier  is  sufficient,  327-330. 
stock  and  shares  of  a  corporation  within,  315,  330-332. 
sales  of  promissory  notes  within,  331,  n.  (w). 
earnest,  what  amounts  to,  332. 
part  payment,  of  the  same  effect  as  earnest,  332. 

what  constitutes,  332. 
when  executory  contracts  are  within,  333-336. 
contracts  for  or  savoring  of  hiring  and  labor,  333-336. 
contracts  within,  operation  of  the  statute  on,  336-338. 
how  affecting  third  parties,  338. 
when  executed,  338. 
the  fourth  and  seventeenth  sections  of,  do  not  affect  the  validity,  but 

preclude  the  bringing  of  actions  to  enforce,  337,  338. 
when  cases  taken  out  of,  by  part  performance,  339,  340. 

what  constitutes  part  performance,  340, 
construction  and  o])('ration  of,  in  equity,  545-556. 
sufficient  i)lcailing  of,  in  equity,  548. 
FRAUDULENT   CONVEYANCE, 

of  property  as  against  creditors,  601,  n.  (»),  633,  636-638,   655,   656, 
660,  674,  675. 
FREIOIIT, 

on  goods,  28. 
on  money,  49,  n.  (z). 
"  FROM," 

wli(rtlicr  inclusive  or  exclusive,  15,  n.  (x),  175-177. 
"from  1835,"  17,  n.  (/). 
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G. 

GENEHAL  WORDS, 

restricted  by  particular  recitals,  13,  n.  (r),  14,  15. 
GENERIC  TERMS, 

specific,  when  taking  the  sense  of,  8. 
GOODS, 

accession  and  confusion  of,  474,  475. 

purchaser's  right  to  go  upon  land  of  seller  for  purpose  of  taking,  46,  47. 

contracts  for  the  sale  of,  when  Avithin  the  statute  of  frauds,  319-336. 
(See  Personal  Property.) 
GOOD-WILL, 

agreement  for  sale  of,  when  enforced  in  equity,  526. 
GRACE,  DAYS   OF, 

meaning  of,  when  used  as  a  term  In  contracts,  8. 

the  usage  of  banks,  49,  n.  (;:),  5  7,  58. 

notes  without,  due  on  Sunday,  payable  on  Monday,  1 78. 
GRAMMATICAL   CONSTRUCTION,  25. 
GRANTEES, 

when  part  of  are  Incapable  of  taking  estate,  16. 
GRANTORS, 

when  part  of  are  incapable  of  conveying  estate,  16. 
GRANTS, 

construction  of,  so  as  to  be  made  operative,  7,  n.  ((/),  15,  16. 

to  be  construed  favorably  to  the  grantee,  18. 

aliter,  if  the  sovereign  or  State  Is  the  grantor,  18,  n.  (k). 

words  of  reservation  and  exception  construed  as,  23. 

license  operating  as,  23,  and  see  514,  415,  n.  (7). 

restrictive  words  destroying,  when  rejected,  26,  n.  (/). 

upon  condition,  36-38. 

imply  whatever  is  essential  to  their  use  and  enjoyment,  45,  46. 

within  the  contracts  protected  by  the  constitution,  679,  683-685. 
how  construed,  685,  686. 

when  may  be  taken  for  public  purposes,  687-697. 
GUARANTOR^ 

notice  to,  1 74. 
GUARANTY, 

whether  to  be  construed  against  guarantor  or  guarantee,  21. 

extrinsic  evidence  admitted  to  prove  that  the  consideration  was  not  ex- 
ecuted, 75. 

notice  to  guarantor,  174. 

consideration  of,  when  to  be  In  writing,  295,  n.  ((/;),  296,  n.  (x),  299,  n.  (s). 

when  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  300-309. 

(See  Frauds,  Statute  of.) 

guarantor  may  set  up  the  defence  of  usury,  399. 
64* 
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GUARDIAN, 


GUILDS, 

in  England,  257. 


HUSBAND, 


(See  Infant.) 

H. 

{See  Wife.) 

I. 
IGNORANCE, 

of  parties,  liow  pi'oved,  74,  n.  (i?). 
IGNORANTIA  LEGIS  NEMINEM  EXCUSAT,  556. 
ILLEGAL   CONTRACTS, 
how  proved,  66. 

illegality,  a  good  defence,  186,  187. 
subsequent  act  of  legislature,  rendering  act  unlawful,  good  defence, 

186. 
act  of  legislature  rendering  unlawful  act  lawful,  imparts  no  validity 

to  contract  previously  entered  into,  186. 
effect  of  law  in  suspending  an  agreement,  187. 
prevention  of  performance  by  foreign  laAv,  no  defence,  187. 
illegality  in  a  severable  contract,  29,  n.  (?c). 
money  paid  in  furtherance  of,  when  recoverable,  252,  253. 
0/  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  253-259. 
reason  and  origin  of  the  law  proliibiting  the  restraint  of  trade,  253-257. 
distinction  between  a  general  and  limited  restraint  of  trade,  254,  257, 

and  n.  (y),  258. 
the  rule  illustratt^d  by  cases,  254,  n.  (x). 

modified  in  this  country,  257-259. 
Of  contracts  opposed  to  the  rerenue  laics  of  other  countries,  259,  260. 

tvliich  tend  to  corrupt  legislation,  260. 
Of  loagering  contracts  —  when  void,  261,  262. 

money  lent  for  the  purpose  of  betting  not  to  be  re- 
covered by  lender,  261,  n.  (/)#  ' 
Of  the  Snndag  law,  262  a-262  h. 

in  Kiighiiid  and  the  United  States,  262  a. 

by  the  coinnion  law,  262  a,  n.  (ha). 

nicariiiig  of  tlic,  chuisc  "necessity  and  mercy"  in  statutes,  262  c,  262  d, 

262  e,  ami  ikiIcs. 
■wills  ma(h'.  on  Siiinlay,  262  e. 
marriages  celebrated  on  Sunday,  262  e. 
marriage  coutrafts,  26  2  c,  n.  (hg). 

■whether  a  tort  fotinfU-d  upon  a  contract  violating  the  Sunday  laws  can 
be  redressed,  2G2f,  262  g. 
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what  constitutes  the  "  Lord's  day,"  262  g. 

in  what  States  applying  to  those  who  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the 

week,  2G2  rj. 
contract  commenced  on  Sunday,  but  subsequently  completed,  as  n  etc 

signed  but  afterwards  delivered,  valid,  262  g. 
contract  entered  into  on  Sunday  but  subsequently  recognized,  262  h. 
whether  property  delivered  in  pursuance  of  contract  entered  into  on 

Sunday  can  be  recovered  by  vendor,  262  h. 
whether  the   invalidity  of  a  contract  made  on   Sunday  can  be  set  up 

against  an  innocent  party,  262  h. 
official  bond  executed  on   Sunday  valid  as  to  the  parties  protected, 
262  h. 
Of  maintenance  and  champerty,  262-264. 
IMPLICATIONS, 

of  law  in  construing  instruments,  nature  and  scope  of,  27,  28. 
IMPOSSIBILITY, 

of  performance,  when  a  defence,  184-186,  188. 

{See  Performaxce.) 
as  affecting  a  decree  for  specific  performance,  561-576. 
{See  Specific  Performance.) 
IMPRISONMENT, 

for  debt,  laws  abolishing,  do  not  interfere  with  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, 702-705. 
not  allowed  at  common  law,  577. 
IMPROVEMENTS, 

on  real  estate,  bona  fide  holders  claim  for,  495-498. 
INABILITY, 

of  performance, 

{See  Performance.) 
INCAPACITY   OF   PARTIES, 

{See  Parties.) 
INCEST, 

{See  Marriage.) 
INCIDENT, 

cannot  be  annexed  to  a  contract,  till  the  contract  is  first  proved,  49, 
n.  (.). 
INCUMBRANCES, 

damages-for  breach  of  covenant  against,  502,  503. 
indemnity,  as  compensation  in  equity,  558,  n.  (r). 
INDENTURE,' 

the  rule,  verba  fortius  accipiuntur  contra  proferentem,  when  applied  to, 
20-22. 
INDEPENDENT  AGREEMENTS,  189. 
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INDORSEE, 

innocent,  rights  of,  on  usurious  bills  and  notes,  394,  395. 
INDORSEMENT, 

(See  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes.) 
INDORSER, 

may  sue  prior  indorser  how,  132. 

may  jirove  claim  for  indorsing  against  insolvent  principal,  657,  658,  and 

n-  U)- 
INFANTS, 

capacity  of,  how  affected  by  the  lex  loci,  85-87. 

tender  for  by  a  friend,  151. 

■whether  can  become  an  insolvent,  614,  and  n.  (q). 

claim  of,  in  insolvency  may  be  proved  by  guardian,  668. 

whether  able  to  compel  specific  performance  of  contracts,  290,  n.  (k), 
565. 
INHABITANCY, 

meaning  of  the  term,  92. 
INJUNCTION, 

(See  Specific  Performance.) 

new  action  of,  by  English  Procedure  Act,  576. 
INJURIA    SINE  DAMNO,  492-494. 
INNOCENT   PARTY, 

to  contract  made  on  Sunday,  262  h. 

INSANITY, 

of  party  to  submission  to  arbitration  revokes  submission,  319  h. 
(See  Lunatic.) 
INSOLVENT, 

meaning  of  the  term,  12,  n.  (q). 

bank,  payment  in  bills  of,  134. 

acknowledgment  by,  whether  sufficient  to  revive  a  debt  barred  by  the 

statute  of  limitations,  351. 
laws  of  a  State,  how  affected  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
700. 

(See  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency.) 
INSTALMENTS, 

suit  for,  132,  14  7,  463,  464. 

wlicii  tlie  statute  of  limitations  begins  to  run  on  money  payable  by,  373. 
INSURANCE, 

•    constnictidii  of  a  policy  of,  9,  n.  (?/(),  12,  n.  (ry). 
meaning  of  terms   in,  fixed   by  usage,  48,  n.  (//),  49,  n.  (;:),  50,  n.  (a), 

55,  n.  (/). 
meaning  oflcrius  in,  (lie  usage  must  be  the  usage  of  the  past,  53,  n.  (e). 
meaning  of"  between  two  days  "  in,  178,  n.  (o). 

the  maxim,  causa  pruxhna,  non  remola^  speclatur,  applied  to  contracts 
of,  455,  45G. 
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covenants  for  in  leases,  507,  n.  ((j"). 
agreements  for,  when  enforced,  533. 

interest  In  policy  of,  passes  to  assignee  upon  insolvency,  631,  n.  (h). 
notwithstanding  assignment  prohibited,  G32. 
although  assignment  Is  voluntary,  632. 
INTENTION, 

in  libel,  how  determined,  4,  n.  (b). 
effect  of,  in  the  construction  of  contracts, 

(See  Construction  of   Contracts.) 
ascertaining  domicil,  91. 
to  break  contract,  no  breach,  188. 
effect  of,  in  fraud,  267,  n.  (o),  268-271,  281-283. 
(See  Fraud.) 
computing  damages,  430,  440,  443-445,  473,  487. 
confusion  of  goods,  474,  475. 

assessing  damages  for  breach  of  covenant  in  sale  of  real 
estate,  499,  503-505. 
lawful,  the  rule  effectuating,  9,  10,  12,  16. 
INTEREST, 

construed  to  mean  simple,  although  parties  intend  compound,  when,  9, 

10. 
legal  rate  of,  in  a  contract,  determined  by  the  place  of  performance, 

95-100. 
method  of  calculating,  on  bonds  and  notes,  when  partial  payments  have 

been  made,  146. 
when  instalments  of,  may  be  sued  for  without  suing  for  the  principal, 

147. 
when  included  in  damages,  380-382,  489. 

when  added  and  when  discounted  upon  claims  proved  In  insolvency  or 
bankruptcy,  663. 
INTEREST   AND   USURY, 

Of  interest,  and  when  it  is  recoverable,  380-3^3,  489. 
when  Implied  by  the  law  on  a  contract,  380,  381. 
for  wrongful  detainer  of  money,  381. 

upon  judgment  or  account  liquidated ;   for   goods  sold ;  on    unsettled 
claims ;  for  rent,  money  paid  to  another's  use,  money  lent,  money 
payable  on  demand,  money  retained  by  public   officer,  or  by  agent, 
money  fraudulently  withheld,  torts  and  unliquidated  damages,  380- 
382. 
upon  the  consideration  money,  when  recoverable  by  grantee  of  land  on 
failure  of  title,  500. 
What  constitutes  usury,  383-385. 
Immateriality  of  the  contract,  385-392. 
usury,  form  of  immaterial,  385,  387. 
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usury  by  paying  illegal  interest  for  the  further  forbearance  of  existing 
debt,  384,  n.  (u). 
by  lending  money  and  receiving  part  back  again,  or  by  selling 

property  at  an  exorbitant  price,  386. 
burden  of  proof  of  value  of  property  so  sold,  386,  387. 
in  loans  on  notes,  386. 
in  loans  of  stock,  388-390. 
in  sales  of  short  annuities,  388,  n.  (c). 
when  the  contract  is  contained  in   separate  instruments,  or  in 

instrument  and  separate  oral  promise,  390. 
laws  against,  how  evaded,  391. 
in  foreign  contracts,  95,  n.  (e),  391,  392. 
question  of,  for  the  jury,  387. 
The  contract  Itself  must  be  tainted  tcith  usury.,  392-394. 
when  the  original  contract  is  good,  and  a  second   contract  void  for 

usury,  392. 
agreement  to  pay  a  sum  beyond  lawful  interest,  by  way  of  penalty,  not 

usurious,  393,  394. 
agreement  to  pay  legal  interest  upon  money  due,  and  such  further  in- 
terest as  creditor  may  be  obliged  to  pay  for  use  of  money  to  be  raised 
by  him  on  account  of  delay,  not  usurious,  393,  394. 
agreement  to  take  usurious  interest  not  conclusively  implied  from  the 
taking  thereof,  394. 
Substituted  securities  are  void,  394-400. 
usury  in  the  inception  of  a  note,  effect  of  on  the  rights  of  Indorsees, 

394,  395. 
usury  in  the  indorsement  of  a  note  valid  at  its  inception,  effect  of,  on 

the  liability  of  the  maker,  395. 
when  the  substituted  security  Is  purged  from  usury,  396-398. 
judgment  upon  an  usurious  claim  valid,  397. 

against  and  by  whom  the  defence  of  usury  may  be  made,  397-400. 
Distinction  between  the  invalidity  of  the  contracts  and  the  penalty  imposed, 
400-405. 
penalty  not  incurred  until  usurious  interest  is  paid,  400. 
contract  may  be  avoided  at  any  time,  400. 
usury,  when  the  offence  of  is  complete,  400-403. 

how  availed  of  by  the  debtor,  in  suits  at  law  and  In  equity,  403, 

404. 
re<!Overable  in  a  suit,  405. 
Of  contracts  accidentally  usurious,  405-408. 
usury  taken  under  a  mistake  of  fact,  corrected,  405. 

law,  illegal,  405,  406. 
when  the.  oirciico  of,  is  conuiiittcd  by  banks  In  the  calculation  of 
interest,  docti-inc  oi  cy  pres,  407. 
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Of  discount  of  notes  and  bills,  408-410. 
whether  receiving  the  interest  in  advance  is  usurious,  408,  409. 
quarterly  or  semiannual  interest,  whether  usurious,  409. 
Of  a  charge  of  compensation  for  service,  410-414. 
when  a  commission  for  services  is  not  usurious,  410-412. 
proper  amount  of  compensation,  412. 

when  a  charge  for  the  rate  of  exchange  is  not  usurious,  413. 
on  the  payment  of  a  bill  before  it  is  due,  larger  sum  than  legal  interest 
may  be  deducted,  413,  414. 
Of  a  charge  for  compensation  for  risk  incurred,  414-419. 
extra  interest  allowed  when  the  payment  of  the  principal  depends  on 

contingencies,  as  in  loans  on  bottomry  and  respondentia,  414-416. 
extra  interest  in  the  purchase  of  annuities  and  rent  charges,  416-417. 
contingency  must  be  real,  417. 
extra  interest  in  loans,  the  payment  of  which  depends  on  the  life  of  the 

parties,  418. 
extra  interest  in  post  obit  bonds,  418. 

where  party  binds  himself  to  pay  a  sura  exceeding  lawful  interest,  on 
default  of  paying  principal,  429. 
Contracts  in  which  a  lender  becomes  partner — when  usurious,  419,  420. 
Of  sales  of  notes  and  other  choses  in  action,  421-427. 
at  less  than  the  nominal  value,  when  good,  421-423. 
notes  and  bonds  of  a  railroad  corporation,  422. 
when  and  for  how  much  the  indorser  is  liable  on  default  of  maker,  423- 

426. 
indorsement,  or  making  of  negotiable  paper  for  a  premium,  426,  427.* 
cross  notes  between  parties  at  different  rates  of  interest,  not  usurious,  427. 
Of  compound  interest,  427-432. 
not  usurious,  427-429. 

how  far  courts  will  enforce  pajTuent  of,  430. 

agreement  to  convert  interest  into  principal,  when  valid,  428-430. 
annual  rests  in  merchants'  accounts  allowed,  428-430,  n.  (x). 
Legal  rates  of  interest,  and  penalties  for  violation  of  the  usury  laws  in  the 
several  States,  430,  431. 
INTERLINEATION, 

(See  Alteratiox.) 
INTERPRETATION  OF  CONTRACTS, 

(See  Construction  of  Contracts.) 
INTOXICATION, 

contract  made  by  party  when  in  a  state  of,  whether  enforceable  in  equity, 
573,  and  n.  (r). 
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J. 

JOINT  PARTIES, 

when  presumed  to  be  such,  45. 
payment  to  one  of,  127,  128. 
plaintiffs,  discharge  by  one,  129,  n.  (/). 

new  promises  and  part  payments  by  one  of,  effect  of  in  reviving  debts 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  359-3G6. 
JUDGMENTS, 

{See  Place,  Law  of.) 
foreign,  when  a  bar,  117-119. 
foreign  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  notice  to  parties  necessary  to  the 

finality  of,  120-123. 
of  one  State  of  the  Union,  effect  of  in  another,  119,  n.  (p),  120,  n.  (^), 

123-126. 
party  who  has  recovered  judgment  abroad  may  elect  to  sue  upon  it  at 

home  or  upon  original  cause  of  action,  123. 
awards  analogous  to,  213. 

former,  a  bar  to  another  suit,  when  on  the  same  matter  in  issue,  234. 
matter  in  issue,  when  the  same,  235,  238. 

to  be  shown  to  be  the  same  by  the  record,  233, 
n.  (/),  234,  n.  (in).  ' 
when  trover  or  trespass  is  a  bar,  236,  237. 
to  be  a  bar,  must  be  between  the  same  parties  (except  when, 
238,  n.  (*•)),  and  not  obtained  by  mistake,  238,  239. 
set-off  of,  240-242. 

interest  allowed  in  an  action  of  debt  on,  380. 
for  a  part  of  a  debt  when  a  bar,  132,  147,  463. 
upon  an  usurious  claim,  valid,  397. 
when  not  conclusive,  but  may  be  inquired  into  by  a  court  of  insolvency, 

667. 
may  make  claim  provable  in  insolvency,  667. 
JURY, 

oflice  of,  in  determining  the  construction  of  a  contract,  4,  5,  197,  n.  (d). 

existence  of  a  custom,  55,  56. 
misconstruction  by,  4,  n.  Qj). 
what  is  a  material  fraud,  determined  by,  267. 

whether  an  acknowledgment  revives  a  debt  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitations,  how  determined  by,  348. 
{See  CouKTS.) 

K. 

KNOWLEDGE, 

of  2>aities,  how  shown,  74,  n.  (/•). 
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L. 
LABOR, 

contracts  for, 

(See  Service,  Contkacts  of.) 
LAND, 

(.S'ee  Real  Property,  Real  Actions,  Leases.) 
LANDLORD  AND  TENANT, 

usages  between,  49,  n.  (z). 
LANGUAGE, 

rules  of,  and  of  law  to  govern  intention,  6-11,  12,  IG. 
LAW, 

(For  many  distinctions  between  law  and  equity,  see  Specific  Pf.r- 

FORMAKCE.) 

questions  of,  what  are, 

(See  Courts.) 
rules  of,  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  construction  and  interpreta- 
tion, 3,  n.  (a), 
construction,  a  (question  of,  3,  4. 

[)rinciples  of  construction  much  the  same  at  law  and  in  equity.  G. 
rules  of,  and  of  language  to  govern  intention,  6-11,  12,  IG. 
sphere  of  the  moral  and  municipal,  compared,  264-26G. 
suit  at,  no  bar  to  suit  in  equity  and  vice  versa^  233,  n.  (/). 
of  a  State  has,  jyroprlo  vigore,  no  extraterritorial  force,  80. 
binds  all  persons  and  things  within  the  State,  81. 

its  citizens  everywhere  by  such  obligations  as  home  tri- 
bunals can  enforce,  81. 
governs  the  construction   of  contracts  construed   within    its 
limits,  81. 
foreign,  force  of  by  international  comity,  81,  82. 

special  agreement,  or  treaty,  81. 
constitutional  requirements,  as  in  the  United  States, 
81. 
LAW  MERCHANT, 

how  influenced  by  custom,  52. 
LAW  OF  PLACE, 

(See  Place,  Law  of.) 
LAWFUL  INTENT, 

(See  Intention.) 
LEASES, 

construction  of  the  words  "jointly  and  severally"  in,  13,  n.  (r). 
"from  the  day,"  15,  n.  (x),  175,  177. 
of  the  covenant  to  repair  in,  184,  n.  (.r),  507. 
when  construed  against  the  lessor,  18,  n.  (j),  20,  22. 
when  an  instrument  is  to  be  construed  as  a  lease,  or  an  agreement  for  a 

future  lease,  24. 
construction  of  the  relative  word  "his"  in,  25,  n.  (I). 
VOL.  II.  65 
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Lf:ASES,  continued. 

implied  covenants  in,  liow  affected  by  the  expression  of  covenants,  28. 

ctrect  of  usage  in  the  construction  of,  49,  n.  (z). 

rent  on,  when  apportioned,  171,  n.  (a). 

effect  of  alteration  of,  after  execution,  230,  n.  (c). 

signature  to,  required  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  Avhen  sufficient,  287,  notes 

(e)  and  (/). 
covenants  in,  damages  for  breach  of,  507. 

specific  performance  of,  515,  n.  (s),  52G,  527,  530.  n.  (t),  531-534. 
renewal  of,  how  compelled,  532. 
agreement  for,  when  enforced  in  equity,  564,  n.  (7),  565. 

whether  enforced  when  intended  lessee  is  insolvent,  565. 
held  by  party  becoming  bankrupt    or   insolvent,   ojieration  of  insol- 
vency upon,  640-645. 

{See  Bankiiuptcy  and  Ix.solvexct.) 
LEGISLATION, 

contracts  tending  to  corrupt,  void,  260. 
LESSEE, 

technically,  at  common  law  has  no  estate  until  entry,  64  L 
LETTER, 

threatening,  meaning  of,  how  determined,  4,  n.  (6). 
force  of  letters,  forming  a  contract,  upon  contract  as  to  the  same  subject- 
matter  subsequently  entered  into  between  same  parties,  60. 
contract  by,  when  made,  94. 
payment  by,  at  whose  risk,  132. 
direction  of,  132,  n.  (c). 

of  attorney,  no  tender  to  be  made  for,  151,  n.  (;). 

when  a  sufficient  memorandum  by  the  statute  of  frauds  285,  and  n.  (c), 
310,  311. 
LEX  FORI, 

hmitation  of  actions,  and  prescription,  governed  by,  102,  103. 
{See  Tlack,  Law  of.) 
LEX  LOCI,  79-126. 

{See  Place,  Law  or.) 
LEX  LOCI   CONTRACTUS, 

(Sec  1'laci:,  Law  of.) 
LEX  LOCI  DOMICILII, 

(See  1'lack,  Law  of.) 
LEX  LOCI  REl  SITjE, 

(See  Place,  Law  of.) 
LIIJKL. 

intent  of,  found  l)y  the  jury,  4.  n.  (h). 

(See  Slander.) 
LICENSE, 

distinction  between,  and  a  grant,  23,  and  n.  (e).    (See  515,  517.) 
may  operate  as  grant,  23,  and  n.  (e). 
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LICENSE,  continued. 

to  enter  on  land,  when  implied,  23,  46. 

when  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  315. 
when  revocable  under  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  708. 
LIEN, 

notice  of,  construed  against  party  claiming,  21. 
of  attorney  on  an  award,  213. 
of  factoi',  when  set-off  prevented  by,  249. 
damages  where  a  party  holds  under  a,  471,  476,  479. 
not  lost  by  expiration  of  time  limited  in  Statute  of  Limitations,  379. 
when  not  affected  by  rnsolvency,  664,  and  notes  (w),  (r). 
LIFE-ESTATE,  507, 

{See  Leases.) 
LIMITATION, 

of  actions,  governed  by  the  lex  fori,  102,  103. 
LIMITATIONS,  STATUTE  OF, 

The  general  purpose  of  the  statute,  341-347. 
founded  on  a  priucijile  of  the  common  law,  341. 
ground  of  the  common  law  principle,  341. 
by  what  evidence  rebutted,  341. 
ground  of  statute,  whether  jiresumption  or  repose,  change  of  judicial 

opinion,  342-345. 
by  what  evidence  rebutted,  343. 
pohcy  of,  346,  347. 

how  regarded  by  the  courts,  343-347. 
Of  a  new  -promise,  347-353. 
what  amounts  to  a  new  ^^romise,  343,  n.  (?/),  345,  n.  (c),  347. 
when  an  adknowledgment  is  equivalent  to,  and  how  determined,  whether 

by  the  court  or  jury,  348-351. 
when  sufficiently  definite,  349. 
may  be  conditional,  350. 
must  be  voluntary,  351. 
Avhether  the  acknowledgment  of  a  party  made  under  process  of  law,  as 

by  a  bankrupt  on  examination,  is  sufficient,  351. 
effect  of  the  charge  of  a  new  item  in  a  mutual  account,  351-353. 
Of  p>art  payment,  353-359. 
cases  taken  out  of  the  statute  by,  when  made  in  goods  or  negotiable 
•  paper,  353-356. 

approjiriation  of  payments  by  the  creditor,  356. 

appropriation  by  the  creditor  so  as  to  revive  debts  barred  by  the  stat- 
ute, not  allowed,  141,  356. 
payment  of  interest,  356. 
part  payment  accomj)anied  by  a  denial  of  the  debt  does  not  revive  it, 

356. 
balance  of  mutual  accounts,  effect  of  striking,  356. 
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LIMITATIONS,  STATUTE  OF,  continued. 

payment  by  the  debtor  for  the  creditor,  effect  of,  356,  357, 

admission  of  part  payment  not  required  to  be  in  writing,  to  be  effectual 
to  revive  the  debt,  357. 

whether  the  written  acknowledgment  of  an  agent  is  sufficient,  357-35D. 
Of  new  promises  and  i)art  payments  hy  one  of  several  joint  debtors,  359- 
366. 

when  sufficient  to  revive  a  debt  against  other  joint  parties,  359-36 2. 
as  against  sureties,  362. 

as  against  partners  after  the  dissolution  of  the  firm,  364. 

when  made  in  fraud  or  expectation  of  bankruptcy,  363. 

when  admissible  as  evidence,  not  conclusive,  364. 

statutory  provisions  which   revive  the  debt  against  the  joint  debtor 
promising,  and  not  against  the  others,  364. 

to  whom  the  promise  to  be  effective  must  be  made,  365. 
Of  accounts  betiveen  mercliants,  366-370. 

what  constitutes  an  account,  366,  367, 

who  are  merchants,  367-369. 

whether  the  last  item  must  have  been  within  six  years,  369. 
When  the  period  of  limitations  begins  to  run,  370-373. 

on  the  expiration  of  the  credit,  370. 

where  third  parties  are  interested,  371. 

on  negotiable  paper,  371,  372. 

on  the  breach  of  a  contract,  372,  373. 

on  money  payable  by  instalments,  373. 

on  the  claims  of  ^torneys  for  professional  services,  373. 
Of  the  statute  exceptions  and  disabilities,  373-380. 

what  are,  373.  • 

when  the  disability  must  exist,  374, 

whether  the  operation  of  the  statute  after  having  commenced  can  1)0 
arrested,  374. 

if  several  disabilities  coexist  when  the  right  of  action  accrues,  374. 

if  disabilities  arise  afterward,  3  74. 

absence  of  tlie  defendant,  375-378. 

if  one  of  several  joint  debtors  who  are  abroad  returns,  374,  3  77, 

whether  this  exception  in  the  statute  applies  to  foreigners,  376. 

statute  provisions  as  to  absent  defendants,  376. 

"  l)eyon(l  seas  " —  the  meaning  of  the  term,  378.  • 

fraud,  when  the  statute  Ijegins  to  run  on,  378. 
The.  slatntc.  affects  the  rcmedji  onlji,  and  not  the  debt,  379. 

lien,  not  destroyed  by,  379. 

exposure  of  debt  to  operation  of,  by  a  withdrawal  of  set-off,  252, 

approi)rialiou  of  payment  wjiere  one  debt  is  barred  by,  140,  141. 

by  a  State,  when  constitutional,  708, 
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LIQUIDATED  DAMAGES, 

(See  Damages.) 
LIS  PENDENS, 

wlicn  a  good  cause  of  abatement,  231-234. 
LITIGATION, 

expenses  of,  when  recoverable  as  damages,  441,  442,  476,  487-480. 
495,  502,  n.  (h). 
LOCI,  LEX,  79-1 2G. 

(See  Plack,  Laav  of.) 
LOCUS  PCENITENTJyE,  179,  n.  (0,  188,  n.  (/). 
LOCUS  SIGILLI, 

whetlior  sufficient  to  constitute  a  seal  determined  by  the  lex  fori,  100. 
LORD'S  DAY, 

laws  regulating  the  observance  of, 

(See  Illegal  Contracts.) 
LUNACY, 

(See  Insanity.) 
LUNATIC, 

liable  for  injury,  444. 

cannot  become  an  insolvent,  G13. 

M. 
MAINTENANCE, 

contracts  resting  on,  void,  202. 
MANDAMUS, 

new  action  of,  by  the  English  Procedure  Act,  576. 
MARRIAGE, 

(See  Place,  Law  of.) 
contracts  in  consideration  of,  how  con'&trued  so  as  to  be  sustained,  15. 

n.  (x). 
valid  where  contracted,  valid  everywhere,  104,  105. 
foreign,  invalid  in  a  State  where  prohibited  as  incestuous,  106. 

effect  of,  in  a  State  where  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  107- 

109. 
effect  of,  when  contracted  abroad  to  evade  the   laws  of  the 
State  where  the  parties  are  domiciled,  104,  n.  (p),  109,  110. 
setdements,  construction  of,  15,  n.  (x). 

validity   of,  determined  by  the   laws  of  the   State  where 

made,  110. 
when  made  on  Sunday,  262  e,  n.  (lig). 
when  capable  of  being  rescinded,  513,  n.  (/). 
evidence  of  in  equity,  545,  n.  («). 

when  taken  out  of  the  statute  of  frauds  by  part  performance 
in  equity,  554. 
capacity  of  parties  to  contract,  how  affected  by  domicil,  104-113. 
65* 
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MARRIAGE,  continued. 

capacity  of  wife  to  contract,  governed  by  tlie  lex  loci  contractus^  111. 

between  the  parents  of  a  child  after  its  birth,  effect  of,  111,  112. 

place  of  doinicil  not  determined  by,  112,  113. 

whether  a  sacrament  or  a  civil  contract,  113,  114. 

dissolution  of,  how  affected  by  the  lex  loci,  114-117. 

appropriation  of  payments,  whei-e  one  debt  was  conti'acted  by  the  wife 

before,  141. 
when  a  release,  15  n.  (x),  222. 
when  celebrated  on  Sunday,  262  e. 

promises  to  marry,  or  in  consideration  of,  Avhen  within  the  statute  of 
frauds,  309-311. 

(^See  Frauds,  Statute  of.) 
of  feme  sole,  party  to  submission   to   arbitration,   revokes  submission, 

219  i. 
how  affected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  697-700. 
promises  before  and  after,  specific  performance  of,  520,  521. 
MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENTS, 

{See  Marriage.) 
MARRIED  WOMAN, 

{See  Wife.) 
MASTER  AND  SERVANT, 

{See  Service,  Contracts  of.) 
MASTER  OF  VESSEL, 

allowed  the  freight  on  money  carried,  by  usage,  49,  n.  (z). 
MASTERS  IN  CHANCERY, 

sales  by,  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  292,  n.  (r). 
MENTAL  SUFFERING, 

generally  disregarded  by  in  computing  damages,  443,  444. 
MERCANTILE  INSTRUMENTS,  13,  n.  {r). 
MERCHANTS, 

accounts  between,  excepted  from  the  statute  of  limitations,  3G6-3  70. 

{See  Limitations,  Statute  of.) 
accounts  between,  annual  rests  allowed  in,  430,  n.  (x). 
MESNE  PROFITS, 

Avhen  recoverable  in  real  actions,  494,  49G,  500. 
action  of  trespass  for,  494,  495. 
MINISTERS, 

foreign,  domicil  of, 

MISCONSTRUCTION, 

by  the  court, 


by  tlif  ji'^y, 


(.See  DoMicii-.) 

(.9ee  Court.) 
{See  Jury.) 
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mSREPRESENTATIONS, 

{See  Fraud.) 
MISTAKES, 

when  (;orrected  by  construction,  8,  9,  10,  26,  27. 
of  arbitrator,  when  avoiding  an  award,  213-217. 

{See  Fraud.)    " 
in  statements  in  contracting  for  usurious  interest,  effect  of,  40.5-408. 
of  fact  and  of  law,  in  equity,  555,  55G. 
mXED  ACTIONS, 

damages  in,  494. 
MIXTURE, 

of  goods,  474,  475. 
MONEY, 

counterfeit,  the  manufacture  of,  for  use  in  a  foreign  country,  whetlier 

unlawful,  2G0. 
payment  of  into  court,  effect  of,  149,  n.  (/). 
when  payable  in  instalments,  damages  for  breach  of  contract,  464. 

{See  Instalments.) 
jsayment  of, 

{See  Payment.) 
promise  to  pay  without  time,  is  promise  on  demand,  64,  &b. 
freight  of,  allowed  to  master  of  vessel  by  usage,  49,  n.  {z). 
investment  of,  Avhen  compelled  in  equity,  532. 
MORTGAGE, 

the  rule,  express'io  unius  est  exchisio  aUerlug,  applied  to,  28. 
Avhen  usurious,  rights  of  parties  in,  399. 

{See  Incumbrances.) 
equities  of  redemption  pass  to  assignee  in  insolvency,  623,  C28. 
power  of  assignee  over,  628. 

where  record  is  required,  no  unrecorded  mortgage  available  by  mort- 
gagee or  his  assignee,  against  bond  fide  purchaser,  628. 
where  record  is  required,  assignee  takes  property  of  insolvent,  notwith- 
standing his  unrecorded  mortgage,  628. 
equitable,  of  the  English  law,  created  by  delivery  of  title  deed,  scaiTeiy 
known  in  this  country,  628. 
MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS, 

powers  and  franchises  of,  511-513.  » 

MUTUAL  CONTRACTS, 

the  rule fVerba  fortius acclpiuniur contra profereniemnot aTp^plicahlc  to,  22. 
dependent  and  independent  covenants,  effect  of  each  resjjcctively,  40. 

187,  188. 
whether   dependent   or  independent  determined   by   interest   of  the 

parties,  41. 
rules  for  determining  whetlier  coveirants  are  dependent  or  independent, 
41,' n.  (/),  189. 
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N.    ■ 

NEGLIGENCE, 

of  plaintiff,  effect  of  in  reducing  damages,  454,  n.  (n),  461,  n.  (u),  469. 

of  party,  causing  loss  of  remedy  at  laAv,  whether  remedied  by  decree  of 
specific  performance,  512,  n.  (k). 
NOMINAL  DAMAGES, 

when  recoverable,  452,  492-494. 

in  ejectment,  494. 
NONSUIT, 

award  of,  208,  209. 
NOTES, 

(See  Bills  of  Exchaxge.) 
NOTICE, 

of  carrier,  to  be  construed  against  himself,  21. 

of  lien,  construed  against  party  giving,  21. 

of  suit,  how  given  to  absent  defendant,  100,  and  n.  (h). 

to  a  guarantor,  174. 

within  a  reasonable  time,  what  amounts  to,  173,  174. 

when  necessary,  180-182. 

by  whom  to  be  given,  how  determined,  184. 

to  parties  to  an  award,  217,  218.  • 

of  set-off,  251. 
NOVATION, 

satisfaction  by,  137,  138. 

O. 

OATH, 

required  of  party  proving  claim  in  insolvency,  6G9,  670. 
OBITER  DICTUM, 

Avhat  is  to  be  considered  as,  606,  n.  (g). 
ORAL  CONTRACT, 

when  made,  94. 
OBLIGATION, 

condition  of,  liow  construed,  22,  n.  (r). 

of  a  contract,  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  706-709. 
(See  CoN'STiTUTioN  ok  tiik  Unitkd  States;  Remedy.) 
OBLIGOR, 

condition  in  a  bond  to  be  construed  in  favor  of,  22,  n.  (r). 

liability  of,  after  an  alteration  by  tlic  ol)ligee,  226,  notes  (r)  and  (u). 
(See  BoN'D.) 
OFFICERS, 
•  public,  specific  pcrfunnancc.wliellicr  decreed  against,  511,  n.  (/<). 
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OMISSION, 

in  written  agreement,  how  proved,  and  cfTect  of  upon  decree  for  spe- 
cific performance,  516,  n.  (/). 

P- 
PAINTING, 

contract  for  painting  likeness  not  apportionable,  34,  n.  (b). 
PARENTS, 

domicil  of,  that  of  the  child,  94. 

intermarriage  of,  after  birth  of  a  child,  effect  of  on  its  legitimacy,  113. 
PAROL  AGREEMENT, 

for  accord,  evidence  of,  admissible  to  bar  suit  upon  written  contract,  196. 
when  completed,  94. 

in  modification  of  written  agreement  and  entered  into  simultaneously, 
in  equity,  547,  n.  (p),  564,  n.  (q). 
PAROL  EVIDENCE, 

•  (See  Evidence.) 

PARTIES, 

to  a  written  contract,  incapacity  of,  provable  by  extrinsic  evidence,  66. 

capacity  of,  presumed,  84. 

incapacity  of,  natural  and  artificial,  85. 

.  artificial,  whether  determined  by  the  lex  loci  domicilii,  or 
the  lex  loci  contractus,  84-90. 
to  contract  marriage,  how  affected  by  domicil,  104-113. 
(See  Place,  Law  of,)  ^ 

PARTNER, 

payment  to,  binding  on  the  firm,  127. 

after  dissolution,  127,  n.  ((/). 
api^ropriation  of  payments  when  a  private  and  a  firm  debt  is  owed  by, 

143,  144. 
acknowledgment  by  one,  after  dissolution  of  the  firm,  effect  of  in  reviv- 
ing a  debt  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  359-364. 
when  a  lender  becomes  a  partner,  so  that  the  loan  is  not  usurious,  419, 

420. 
agreements  respecting,  how  enforced  in  equity,  524-526. 
agreement  that  business  shall  be  carried  on  in  retiring  partner's  name, 
against  the  policy  of  the  law,  and  not  enforceable  in  equitv,  574,  n. 

insolvency  of, 

(S'ee  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency.) 
PARTNERSHIP, 

insolvency  in  cases  of, 

(See  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency.) 
PART  PAYMENT, 

(S'ee   Payment.) 
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when  a  satisfaction  of  the  whole,  129-132,  198,  and  n.  (/). 
effectof  suit  for,  132-147. 
required  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  332. 

effect  of,  in  reviving  debts  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  353-359. 
by  one  of  several  joint  debtors,  in  reviving  debts  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations,  359-3GG. 

(See  Limitations,  Statute  of.) 
PART  PERFORMANCE, 

(See  Performance.) 
when  the  contract  is  severable,  33,  170. 
entire,  29-32,  172. 
a  defence  to  a  suit  by  the  party  performing  in  part,  248-251. 
the  unperformed  part  is  incidental  and  unimportant,  172. 
the  failure  to  comj^lete  is  not  the  fault  of  the  employee,  34,  35. 
compensation  for,  may  be  set  off,  246. 
cases  taken  out  of  the  statute  of  frauds  by,  339,  340.» 
what  constitutes,  340. 

in  the  conveyance  of  real  estate,  damages,  501. 
in  equity,  549-554. 

(See  Specific  Perfokmance.) 
PATENT  RIGHT, 

passes  to  assignee  upon  insolvency  of  patentees,  631,  n.  (h). 
PAYMENT, 
^   Of  money,  126-147. 

'     Of  the  party  to  ichom  payment  should  he  made,  126-129. 
to  an  agent,  when  binding  on  the  principal,  126,  128. 
in  money,  alone  binds  the  principal,  1 28. 
to  the  debtor's  agent,  126. 
to  an  attorney,  126. 

to  the  agent  of  an  agent,  127.  . 

to  the  creditor's  wife,  127. 
to  a  partner,  127. 

after  dissolution,  127,  n.  (d). 
to  a  sheriff  employed  to  serve  a  writ,  127,  n.  (c). 
to  an  auctioneer,  127. 
to  one  of  joint  creditors,  127,  n.  (d),  128. 
to  one  apparently,  though  not  really,  intrusted  with  creditor's  business, 

127. 
to  one;  of  joint  depositors  of  money,  128. 
trustees,  128. 
assignees,  128. 
several  executors,  128. 
to  a  trustee  for  the  cestiu  que  trust,  128. 
discharge  by  a  nnniiual  plaintiff,  129. 
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(lischarfjfc  by  one  of  several  plaintiffs,  129,  n.  (t). 
Of  part  payment,  129-132. 
part  payment,  in  general,  not  a  satisfaction  of  the  whole,  129,  130,  198. 

See  13,  n.  (?■). 
when  part  payment  is  full  satisfaction,  130,  131,  198,  n.  (/). 
suit  for  a  part  of  a  claim,  effect  of,  132,  147,  463,  464. 
(See -V Am  Payment.) 
0/  payment  by  letter —  at  whose  risk,  132.  « 

direction  of  the  letter,  132,  n.  (c). 
Of  payment  in  bank-bills,  133-135. 
in  good  bank-bills,  good  if  not  objected  to,  133,  134. 

forged  bills,  or  bills  of  insolvent  banks,  whose  loss,  134,  135. 
party  receiving,  when  to  return  forged  bills,  or  bills  of  insolvent  banks, 

134,  135,  and  notes. 
in  forged  bills  of  a  bank,  to  its  own  ofHcers,  134,  notes  (f),  ((/). 
Of  payment  by  check,  effect  of,  135. 
not  a  discharge  of  a  debt,  135. 
when  holder  must  pi-esent,  135. 

a  debtor,  drawing  a  check  upon  a  bank  where  he  has  no  funds,  commits 
a  fraud,  and  loses  his  right  to  presentation  and  demand,  136. 
Of  payment  by  note,  136. 

giving  a  negotiable  promissory  note,  whether  equivalent  to,  136,  196. 
Of  payment  by  delegation,  137,  138. 
made,  where  the  debtor  directs  a  person  indebted  to  him  to  aiijiroprlate 
the  debt  or  a  part  thereof  to  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  —  under  what 
circumstances  a  payment,  137,  138. 
Of  stakeholders  and  loayers,  138-140. 
rights  of  parties  to  the  deposit,  138-140. 

whether  situation  of  stakeholder  is  similar  to  that  of  arbitrator,  so  that 
either  party  can  withdi-aw  the  wager  before  decision,  139,  and  n.  (f). 
illegal  wagers,  139,  261,  262. 
wagers  regarded  with  disfavor  by  the  courts,  and  made  illegal  by  stats. 

8  &  9  Yict.,  139. 
duty  of  auctioneer,  as  stakeholder,  139. 
Of  appropriation  of  payinents,  140-147. 
right  of  debtor  to  make,  140. 

creditor  to  make  when  the  debtor  makes  none,  141. 
how  restricted,  142,  143. 
how  made  by  the  law,  141. 
when  one  debt  is  due  upon  specialty,  the  other  not.  141. 

is  debt  of  husband,  the  other  of  wife,  du?n  sola,  141. 
effect  of,  when  made  by  the  creditor,  in  reviving  debts  barred  by  the 

statute  of  limitations,  141,  356. 
by  debtor,  Avhen  implied,  141,  142. 
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duty  of  creditor,  where  the  debtor  owes  one  debt  In  his  own  right,  and 
another  as  executor,  142. 
when  one  debt  is  due  him  in  his  own  right,  and  another 

as  agent,  142,  n.  (/). 
when  one  is  a  prior  legal  debt,  and  the  other  a  subse- 
quent equitable  claim,  142. 
right  of,  accrues  only  where  the  debtor  has  had  an  opportunity  to  make 

the  appropriation,  143. 
how  made  by  the  law  when  the  securities  are  different,  143. 

the  sum  paid  will  precisely  satisfy  one  debt, 

143. 
one  liability  is  contingent,  143. 
where  one  debt  is  a  partnership  debt,  and  the 

payment  is  made  with  partnership  funds,  144. 
when  the  payment  is  by  a  firm,  after  a  change  of 
members,  144. 
there  is  a  continuous  account,  144. 
for  the  benefit  of  sureties,  145. 
involuntary,  as  upon  execution,  or  dividend  in  insolvency,  must  be  pro- 

portionably  applied  to  each  of  a  creditor's  claims,  14G,  and  n.  (o). 
method  of  casting  interest,  when  there  have  been  partial  payments  on 

bonds,  notes,  or  other  securities,  146,  14  7. 
when  suit  may  be  brought  for  an  instalment  of  interest  Avithout  suing 

for  the  principal,  132,  147. 
when  no  place  of  payment  is  mentioned,  debtor  must  seek  creditor, 

148,  notes  (/)  and  ((/). 
of  money  Into  court,  effect  of,  14D,  n.  (/). 

effect  of,  in  reviving  debts  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  353-359. 
place  of,  governs  the  contract,  94-100. 

(See  Pi.Acfc,  Law  of.) 
PENALTY, 

money  paid  by  way  of,  for  non-payment  of  a  debt  when  due,  not  usu- 
rious, 393. 
of  a  usurious  contract,  distinction  between  and  its  invalidity,  400-405. 
when  the  sum  stated  in  a  contract  as  damages  for  its  breach  is  regarded 
as,  433-441. 
PENCIL, 

signature  in,  289,  290. 
PENDENCY    OF    ANOTIIEP.   SUFP, 

when  a  good  cause  of  abatcmont,  231,  232,  233,  n.  (/). 

wliether  In  action  against  two,  prior  ai'tion  against  one  is  good  cause  of 

abatement,  232,  n.  (A), 
in  a  (jui  tarn  action,  the  parties  ih(m1  not  bt;  tlie  same,  233. 
ill  a  foreign  tribunal,  when  a  good  cause  of  abatement,  232,  n.  (/). 
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PENDENCY    OF    ANOTHER   SVIT,  continued. 

wlictlier  the  courts  of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States  arc  foreign. 

232,  n.  0). 
prior  suit  must  be  entered  in  court  and  be  valid  and  effectual,  2.'>:i. 
^n.(0. 

where  party  is  summoned  as  trustee  in  one  suit,  and  principal  defend- 
ant in  another,  first  is  no  bar  to  second,  233,  n.  (I). 
suit  in  equity  no  bar  to  suit  at  law,  and  vice  versa,  233,  n.  (/). 
PENDENS,  LIS, 

Avhen  a  good  cause  of  abatement,  231-234. 
PERFORMANCE, 

what  is  necessary  to,  1-47-187. 
must  be  by  party  bound  to  perform,  147. 
readiness  merely  is  not  sufficient,  148. 

when  no  place  of  payment  or  performance  is  mentioned,  duty  of  debtor 
to  seek  creditor,  148,  notes  (/)  and  (^). 
Of  tender,  148-157, 
when  allowed,  148,  149. 
plea  of,  admits  the  contract,  149. 
efiect  of,  149. 

when  made  in  court,  effect  of,  149,  n.  (l), 

stops  accruing  damages  and  interest,  and  gives  defendant  costs,  150. 
to  whom  and  by  whom  to  be  made,  150,  151,  160. 
ratification  of,  renders  good,  151. 
in  behalf  of  an  Idiot  or  infant,  151. 
amount  to  be  tendered,  151-153. 

if  agent  at  his  own  risk  supplies  deficiency  In  tender,  151. 
when  to  be  made  at  common  law,  148,  n.  (</),  153,  154. 

by  statute,  153,  154. 
what  constitutes  a  tender,  154,  155. 
must  be  unconditional,  155. 
whether  a  i*ecelpt  may  be  required,  155,  156. 
cannot  be  in  bank-bills  if  objected  to,  133,  157. 
may  be  In  the  creditor's  own  overdue  notes,  154,  n.  (o). 
effect  of,  defeated  by  a  subsequent  demand  and  refusal,  157. 

on  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  315-318,  319,  338- 
340. 
Of  the  tender  of  chattels,  157-168. 
what  acts  amount  to,  157-160,  164. 
effect  of,  159,  160. 
what  profert  necessary,  160. 
must  be  unconditional,  160. 
by  or  to  an  agent,  160. 
time  or  place  of,  160-163. 

if  the  time  fixed  fall  on  Sunday,  161.  n.  {y). 
VOL.  II.  66 
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time  or  place  of,  at  what  time  of  day,  161,  n.  (v). 

Avhen  deliverer  must  seek  receiver,  he  need  not  follow- 
out  of  the  State,  162. 
payee  not  bound  to  receive  property  before  day  of 
payment,  163,  n.  (^). 
when  the  promisor  may  elect  to  tender  money  or  chattels,  163. 
of  a  part,  where  the  contract  is  entire,  163. 

demand  for  chattels  deliverable  on  demand  must  be  reasonable,  164. 
contract  to  deliver,  reasonably  construed,  164. 

at  a  certain  time  and  place,  when  discharged  by 

tender,  164. 
when  the  property  passes  by  the  tender,  165-168. 
quality  of  articles  tendered,  168,  n.  (^q). 

must  conform  to  regulations  of  law  if  sucli 
exist,  168,  n.  (7).    {See  also,  12  n.  (q)  ). 
other  defences  pi'o  tanto  in  the  nature  of  tender, 
160. 
Of  the  kind  ofperfor7nance,  168-170. 
to  be  reasonable,  168. 
of  the  conveyance  of  real  estate,  168. 
when  the  exact  method  is  prescribed,  168,  169. 
what  is  a  "  good  and  sufficient  deed,"  169. 
when  the  contract  is  in  the  alternative,  163,  169,  170. 
if  one  branch  of  the  alternative  becomes  impossible,  170. 
agreement  optional  with  one  party,  binding  upon  the  other,  1  70. 
Of  part  performance,  170-173. 
effect  of,  when  the  contract  is  severable,  33, 170. 

for  labor,  85,  n.  (d),  171,  n.  (a). 
an  entirety,  29-32,  172. 
part  unperformed  is  Incidental  and  unimportant,  1 72. 
effect  of,  when  the  failure  to  complete,  not  the  fault  of  the  party  whose 

duty  it  is  to  perform,  34,  35. 
how  the  entirety  or  severalty  of  contracts  is  determined,  29-34. 
when  cases  arc  taken  out  of  the  statute  of  frauds  by  equity  on  account 
of,  339,  340. 
{See  Entiukty  of  Contuacts,  ArroinioNMKNT   of   Contracts,  Con- 
.STuucTioN,  Pakt  Pkufoumance.) 
Of  the  time  of  performance,  173-180. 
reasonable  time  presumed  In  the  absence  of  stated  time,  173. 

extrinsic,  evidence  inadmissible  to  rebut  presumption  of, 

173. 
question  of  law,  17;>. 
how  determined,  173,  174. 
for  notice  to  a  guarantor,  174. 
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Avhether  the  day  when  the  contract  is  made  should  be  excluded  or  in- 
cluded in  the  computation,  15,  n.  (x),  175-177. 
when  the  date  is  impossible,  or  not  named,  177. 
when  last  day  falls  on  Sunday,  1 78. 
when  Sunday  intervenes,  178,  179. 

whether  a  party  can  be  sued  for  failure  to  perform  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  of  pei'formance,  who  has  in  the  meantime  incajiaci- 
tated  himself,  179,  188. 
Of  notice,  180-184. 
necessity  of,  when  created  by  express  terms  of  the  contract,  180. 

the  law,  181,  182. 
by  whom  to  be  given,  how  determined,  184. 
Of  impossihilitij  of  performance,  184-187. 

in  equity,  561-576. 
performance  of  an  act,  made  impossible  by  act  of  God,  excused,  184. 
aliter,  when  it  may  be  substantially  carried  into  effect,  184,  185. 
performance  of  an  act  otherwise  impossible,  when  excused,  185,  18G, 

188. 
illegality  of  contract,  a  good  defence,  186,  187. 

subsequent  act  of  legislature  rendering  act  unlawful,  good  defence,  186. 
act  of  legislature  rendering  unlawflil   act  lawful  gives  no  validity  to 

agreement  previously  entered  into,  186. 
effect  of  law  in  suspending  an  agreement,  187. 
prevention  of  performance  by  foreign  law,  no  defence,  187. 
Of  defences  resting  upon  the  acts  or  omissions  of  the  plaintiff,  187-193. 
failure,  or  inability,  or  refusal  to  perform  a  condition  precedent,  40, 

187-189,  191. 
declaration  of  intention  to  break  contract,  no  bi'each,  188. 
agreements,  when  dejjendent,  concurrent,  or  independent,  189. 
rescission  of  contract,  by  mutual  consent,  189,  190. 

when  in  the  power  of  one  party  on  account  of  the 

other's  default,  191. 
under  what  circumstances  allowed,  191-193. 
in  cases  of  fraud,  27  7-279,  192,  n.  (o). 
place  of,  governs  the  contract,  94-100. 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY, 

whether  the  presumption  that  grants  carry  with  them  whatever  is  essen- 
tial to  ,their  use   and  enjoyment,  exists  more  strongly  in  respect  to 
real  than  to  personal  property,  46,  47. 
whether  purchaser  may  go  on  land  of  seller  for  purpose  of  taking  goods 

bought,  46. 
contracts  relative  thereto,  governed  by  lex  loci  contractus,  Ho. 
whether  assignment  in  insolvency  transfers  personal  property  in  a  for- 
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eign  State  to  assignees,  as  against  foreign  attaching  creditors,  83, 
n.(/). 
distribution  of, 

(»See  DiSTRinuTiON.) 
prescription  of,  governed  by  the  lex  loci,  104. 
tender  of,  157-168. 

notes  payable  in,  damages  in  suits  on,  490-492. 
specific  performance  of  contracts  relating  to, 

(^See  Specific  Performance.) 
what  insolvency  transfers  to  assignee,  630-648. 
PERSONAL  REPRESENTATIVES, 

{See  Representatives.) 
PERSONAL  STATUTE, 

{See  Statute.) 
PLACE, 

of  delivery  of  chattels,  160-163. 

{See  Place,  Laav  of.) 
PLACE  OF  THE  CONTRACT, 

effect  of,  on  its  validity,  94-100. 
PLACE,  LAW  OF, 

circumstances  which  give  rise  to,  79. 
General  principles,  80-84. 
laws  of  a  State,  \\?i.\Q,proprio  vigore,  no  extraterritorial  iorce,  80. 
bind  all  persons  and  things  within  the  State,  81. 
bind  its  citizens  everywhere,  by  such  obligations  as  home 

tribunals  can  enforce,  81. 
govern  the  construction  of  contracts  construed  within  its 
limits,  81. 
foreign  laws,  force  of,  by  international  comity,  81,  82. 

by  special  agreement,  or  treaty,  81. 
by  constitutional  requirements,  as  in  the  United 
States,  81. 
contrai.'t,  validity  of,  determined  by  the  lex  loci  contractus,  82. 

construction  of,  determined,  in  case  of  movables,  by  the  lex 
loci  contractus,  83. 
determined,  in  case  of  immovables,  by  the  lex 

loci  rei  sitce,  83. 
whether  assignment  in  l)ankruptcy  transfers 
personal  property   in   foreign   State  to  as- 
signees, 83,  n.  (/). 
Capacili/  (if  p(uiie.<,  81-90. 
f)r(!SMiiic<I,  SI. 
iiicapucily,  natural  and  artifi''ial,  85. 
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incapacity,  artificial,  wliethcr  detcrmincci  by  the  lex  locldornicllH,  fir  the 

lex  loci  contractus,  84,  85-00. 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  88,  n.  (j). 

State  Avill  not  suffer  foreign  laws  to  operate  injuriously  upon  her  citi- 
zens, 88,  n.  (j). 
Domicil,  90-94. 
nature  of,  90. 

evidence  of,  what  amounts  to,  90,  92,  n.  (x). 
change  of,  must  be  both  in  fact  and  in  intent,  9L 
how  proved,  91-93. 

may  be  inferred  against  express  declarations  of  party,  9L 
of  foreign  ministers,  soldiers,  and  seamen,  92,  n.  (v),  and  n.  (x). 
of  party  who  spends  portions  of  the  year  at  different  places,  92.. 
of  wife,  follows  the  husband's,  93,  112. 

may  be  separate  for  the  purposes  of  divorce,  and  when  parties 
have  been  separated  by  judicial  decree,  112,  n.  (c?). 
of  a  child,  follows  the  parents',  94. 
of  a  ward,  follows  the  guardian's,  94. 
Place  of  the  contract,  94-100. 

oral  contract,  completed  when,  04. 
written,  when,  94. 
contract  by  letter,  when,  94. 

validity  and  construction,  generally  determined  by  the  place  of  perform- 
ance, 94-97. 
instance  of  jjromissory  note,  95,  96. 
liow  affecting  the  usury  laws,  95,  9G,  and  n.  (/),  391. 
how  place  of  performance  determined,  97-100. 
instance  of  promissory  note,  07-00. 
contracts  relative  to  real  property  governed  by  the  lex  loci  rei  .sltce,  83, 

05,  n.  (e),  G08. 
the  lex  loci  rei  sitce  may  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  determining 

what  Is  real  property,  95,  n.  (e). 
debts  may  be  demanded    and    collected   everywhere,   unless   special 
provision  to  the  contrary,  99. 
Of  the  lata  of  the  forum  in  respect  to  process  and  remedy,  100-104. 
foreigners  may  avail  themselves  of  courts  in  like  manner  as  citizens, 

100. 
property  of  foreigners,  how  affected  by  the  lex  loci,  100, 
remedies,  governed  by  the  lex  fori,  100. 

whether  instrument  is  a  specialty,  determined  by  the  lex  fori,  100. 
whether  rifrht  of  arrest  is  governed   by  the  lex  loci  contractus  or  the  It-.' 

fori,  101,  102. 
effect  of,  on  the  limitation  of  actions,  102,  103. 
effect  of,  on  presumption  in  the  use  of  personal  property,  104. 

66* 
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Of  foreign  marriages,  104-113. 
a  marriage,  valid  where  contracted,  valid  everywhere,  104,  105. 

when  voidable  in  a  State  where  prohibited  as  incestuous. 

106,  108,  n.  [s). 
effect  of  incestuous  marriage,  when  not  avoided,  upon  the 

legitimacy  of  children,  108,  n.  (s). 
effect  of,  in  a  State  where  it  is  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees, 107-109. 
effect  of,  when  contracted  in  a  foi-eign   State  in  order  to 
evade  the  laAvs  of  a  State  Avhere  the  parties  are  domiciled, 
104,  n.  (p),  100,  110. 
polygamy,  valid  where  entered  into,  to  Avhat  extent  void  elsewhere. 
104,  n.  {p),  109. 
effect  of,  upon  the  legitimacy  of  children,  104,  n.  {p),  109. 
_  n.  (0- 
marriage  void  where  contracted  void  everywhere,  110. 

exception  to  this  rule,  110. 
marriage  settlements,  validity  of,  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place 

where  made,  110. 
exception  to  this  rule,  110. 
capacity  of  wife  to  contract,  governed  by  the  lex  loci  contractus.  111. 
effect  of  intermarriage  of  parents  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  on  its  legiti- 
macy, and  their  subsequent  removal  to  another  State,  111,  112. 
domicil  of  parties    not  dependent   on   the  place   of   their    marriage. 

112,  113. 
wife's  domicil  conforms  to  that  of  husband,  93,  112. 

ground  upon  which  this  rule  is  based,  112,  n.  (d). 
exception  to  the  rule ;   for  the  purposes  of  divorce  wife 

may  have  separate  domicil,  112,  n.  (d). 
so  if  the  jiartics  have  been  separated  by  decree  of  court. 
112,  n.  (d). 
Of*foreign  divorces,  113-117. 
marriage,  whether  a  sacrament  or  a  civil  contract,  113,  114. 
divorce  granted  in  tlie  State  of  the  actual  domicil  of  the  parties,  if  also 

the  place  of  marriage,  valid  everywhere,  114-117. 
whether  the  divorce  obtained  in  another  State  than  that  where  the  mar- 
riage was  contracted  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  State  Avhere  it  was 
contracted,  114-117. 
ininiatcrial  where  or  under  wjiat  system  of  divorce  laws  the  offence, 
wiiicli  is  the  grouuil  of  divorce,  was  conmilttcd,  or  where  the  parties 
lived  when  it  was  committed,  IIG,  n.  (^). 
the  ))rovision  of  the  United  States  constitution  which  prohibits  the  States 
from  ])assing  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  hoiv  affecting 
divorce,  1  ]'»,  n.  (g). 
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PLACE,  LAW  OF,  continued. 
Foi'eign  judgments,  117-126. 
when  a  bar,  117,  118. 
when  prima  facie  cy'idence  only,  111). 
cfTeot  of  foreign  attacliment  on  a  foreign  suit  pending,  118,  lit). 

judgments  procured  in  anotlier  State  of  the  Union,  120,  n.  ((j). 
to  be  final,  must  be  rendered  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  120- 
123. 
the  defendant  must  have  notice,  123. 
party  who  has  recovered  judgment  abroad  may  elect  to  sue  upon  tlie 

judgment,  or  upon  the  original  cause  of  action,  123. 
whether  the  States  of  the  Union  are  foreign  as  to  judgments  rendered 

in  any  one,  119,  n.  (p),  123,  n.  (q),  123-126. 
provisions  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  laws  of  congress  relative  to  the 

effect  of  the  judgments  of  one  State  in  another,  123-126. 
proceedings  of  a  court  Avithout  a  clerk  cannot  be  authenticated  as  act  of 
congress  requires,  in  order  to  receive  "  full  faith  and  credit "  in  other 
States,  124. 
operation  of  the  law  of  place  upon  bankruptcy  and  insolvency, 
(See  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency.) 
PLAINTIFF, 

effect  of  negligence  or  default  of,  in  reducing  or  preventing  damages, 

454,  n.  (n),  461,  n.  (w),  469. 
discharge  by  nominal,  129. 

one  of  several,  129,  and  n.  (t). 
PLEADING, 

what  sufficient,  of  the  statute  of  frauds  in  equity,  548. 
PLEDGE, 

damages  in  trover  for,  477. 
POLICE  REGULATIONS, 

of  a   State   when   consistent   with    the    clause    of  the    United    States' 
Constitution,  relative  to  the  obligation  of  contracts,  708,  709. 
POLYGAMY, 

(See  Place,  Law  of.) 
validity  of,  and  effect  upon  the  legitimacy  of  children,  104,  n.  (yj),  109, 
n.  (0. 
PONE, 

at  common  law,  577. 
POST  OBIT  BONDS, 

when  valid,  418. 
PRAECIPE, 

at  common  law,  577. 
PREFERRED  DEBTS, 

(See  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency.) 
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PRESCRIPTION, 

effect  of  the  lex  fori  upon,  102,  103. 

In  the  use  of  personal  property,  governed  by  the  lex  fori,  104. 
PRESUMPTION, 

whether  the  basis  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  343-345. 
PRESUMPTIONS  OF  LAW,  42-48. 

{See  CONSTRUCTIOX,  &c.) 

PRETIUM  AFFECTIONIS, 

addition  to  value  of  property  on  account  of,  471. 
influence  of  upon  decree  for  specific  performance,  533. 
PRICE, 

apportionment  of,  how  affecting  the  entirety  of  a  contract,  29-31. 
when  required  to  be  stated  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  294,  n.  (it),  295. 
PRINCIPAL, 

(See  Agent,  Broker.) 
PRINTED  INSTRUMENTS, 

construction  of  Instruments  partly  written,  partly  printed,  when  the 
written  and  printed  parts  conflict,  28,  29. 
PRINTED  SIGNATURE, 

whether  complying  with  statute  of  frauds,  289,  290. 
PRIVILEGES, 

(See  Exclusive  Privileges.) 
PRIVILEGED  DEBTS, 

(See  Bankruptcy  and  Ls'solvency.) 
PROFERT, 

when  seal  of  Instrument  is  torn  oft",  227. 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES, 
of  an  attorney, 

(See  Attorney.) 
PROFITS, 

whether  recoverable  as  damages,  458-4G1. 
mesne,  when  recoverable  in  real  actions,  495,  49G,  500. 
PROMISE, 

to  pay  money,  no  time  being  expressed,  is  promise  on  demand,  G4,  C5. 
aliter,  if  to  do  other  act,  65,  n.  (iv). 

new,  acceptance   of,  when  e(pilvalent  to  accord  and   satisfaction,  194, 
]  95. 
revival  of  original  cause  of  action  after,  195,  190. 
I'fl'cct  oraricpliiig  ncgotial)h!  ])aper  as,  19(). 
wliat  siiflicicnt  to  i-('\i\c  a  <lcl)t   liarrcd  b\-  the   statute   of  liinlta- 

li(.iis,  .■M3,  n.  (//),  ;!I5,  u.  {<■),  ;!47-;!5;i. 
by  one  of  several  jiiinl  (Icbtors,  circct  of  in  reviving  debts  I)arred 
l)y  tlie  statute  of  limitations,  359-3G(l. 
of  executors  an<l  administrators,  wlicn   within  statute  ol'  frauds,  284, 
;JOO.    (See  11,  n.  («)•) 
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PROMISSORY  NOTES, 

(See  Bills  ok  Exciiangk,  &c.) 
PROPERTY, 

by  -what  tenure  hoklen,  689. 
PROVISION, 

amounting  to  condition,  39,  40. 
PROVISO, 

when  equivalent  to  covenant,  23,  and  n.  (c). 
PUBLIC  OFFICERS, 

specific  performance,  whether  decreed  against,  511,  n.  (h). 
PUFFER, 

(See  By-Bidder.) 

Q. 
QUANTUM  MERUIT, 

remedy  upon,  35. 

tender  pleadable  to,  149. 

interest  whether  recoverable  upon,  382,  n.  (s). 
QUANTUM  VALEBAT, 

interest  Avhether  recoverable  upon,  382,  u.  (s). 
QUIET  ENJOYMENT, 

covenant  for  in  a  deed,  499. 
QUI  PRIOR  EST  TEMPORE  POTIOR  EST  JURE,  118,  n.  (n). 
QUI  TAM  ACTION, 

when  abated  by  the  pendency  of  another  suit,  233. 

arbitrators  have  no  power  to  order  to  cease,  201,  n.  (o). 

R. 
RAILROAD, 

bonds  and  notes,  usury  in  the  sale  of,  422. 

company  party  to  contract ;  whether  decree  of  specific  performance 
granted,  511,  n.  (A). 
RATES, 

of  interest  in  the  several  States,  430,  431. 
of  exchange,  charges  for,  not  usury,  413. 
REAL  ACTIONS, 

damages  in,  494-509. 

(^See  Damages.) 
REAL  PROPERTY, 

sale  of,  when  an  entire  contract,  29,  n.  (w). 

conveyance  of,  when  a  condition  precedent  to  a  right  of  action  for  the 

purchase-money,  41,  n.  (/).     • 
grant  of,  when  it  carries  with  it  a  right  of  way  to,  and  whatever  is 

necessary  to  its  use  and  enjoyment,  46. 
when  the  purchaser  of  the  owner's  goods  can  enter  on  his  land  and  take 
.      them,  46,  47. 
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REAL  PROPERTY,  continued. 

contracts  relative  to,  governed  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce,  83,  95,  n.  (e). 

auctioneer  employed  to  sell,  no  authority  to  receive  payment  for,  127. 

conveyance  of,  when  sufhcient  to  satisfy  a  contract,  168,  169. 

fraud  in  sale  of,  266,  n.  (m),  275,  n.  (j). 

sales  of  at  auction,  the  auctioneer  the  agent  of  both  parties,  292,  n.  (;•). 

contracts  relative  to,  when  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  311-316. 

damages  for  breach  of  covenants  in  the  conveyance  of,  494-509. 

(See  Damages.) 
specific  performance  of  contracts  relating  to, 

(See  Specific  Performance.) 
what  passes  to  assignees  by  insolvency,  624-630. 

(See  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency.) 
REAL  STATUTE, 

(See  Statute.) 
RECEIPT, 

how  CQjitroUed  by  extrinsic  evidence,  13,  n.  (;•),  67,  129-132,  221,  617, 
n.  (a). 

(See  Release,  Part  Payment.) 
whether  one  may  be  required  in  a  tender,  155,  156. 
RECITALS, 

effect  of,  in  construing  a  written  instrument,  13,  n.  (r),  14,  15,  22,  23, 

220,  221. 
how  controlled  by  extrinsic  evidence,  66. 
RECORD, 

(See  Registration.) 
RECOUPMENT, 

difference  between,  and  set-off,  246. 
of  damages,  246. 
RECTOR, 

may  enter  close,  and  carry  away  tithes,  46,  n.  (w). 
REDUCTION, 

(lifrcrence  between,  and  set-off,  246. 
REGISTRATION, 

laws  and  efl'ect  of,  628. 
RELATIVE  WORDS, 
how  construed,  25. 
RELEASE, 

construction  of,  13,  n.  (c). 

deed  of,  not  operative  as  such,  construed  as  a  grant,  the  reversion,  at- 

toniniciit,  &c.,  15,  16. 
in  full  (if  all  actions,  debts,  demands,  &c.,  restricted  to  tlie  amount  re- 
ceived, 13,  n.  (/■),  129-132,  198,  and  n.  (/),  517,  n.  (a). 
(Sec  Rkckipt.) 
the  r\i]c.  Ju/sd  i/i  i/ionslratin  7ian  norcf,  ai)j)lio/1  to,  62,  n.  (v). 
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RELEASE,  continued. 

suit  for  part  jiayment  releases  the  whole,  129-132,  198,  ami  u.  (/). 

{See  Paut  Paymknt.) 
of  mutual  claims,  130,  197. 

mutual  power  of  arbitrator  to  award,  208,  n.  (/>),  211. 
what  constitutes  a,  219. 

when  a  covenant  not  to  sue  is  equivalent  to,  219,  220. 
operative  only  on  a  present  right,  220. 
how  construed;  general  words  in  limited  by  particular  recitals,  13,  n. 

(/•),  220,  221. 
of  part  of  claim,  221. 

not  limited  or  controlled  by  extrinsic  evidence,  221. 
by  whom  to  be  made,  222. 
by  a  trustee,  when  set  aside,  222. 
by  one  of  several  plaintiffs,  120,  n.  (/). 
by  operation  of  law,  222. 

by  intermarriage  of  parties,  15,  n.  (x),  222. 

excei^tion,  222,  n.  (w). 
effect  of  security  in  releasing  debt,  222. 
REMEDY, 

of  parties,  w'hen  their  purpose  and  language  conflict,  9,  10,  12. 
for  breach  of  contracts  governed  by  lexfoi'i,  104. 
the  statute  of  limitations  applies  only  to,  379. 

distinction  between,  and  the   obligation  of  a  contract,   531-538,  58!^- 
593. 
RENT. 

interest  allowed,  in  an  action  for,  381. 

on  leases,  when  apportioned.  171,  n.  (a). 
RENT  CHARGE, 

extra  interest  in  the  purchase  of,  416.  417. 
REPAIR, 

covenant  to,  in  a  lease,  184,  n.  (x),  507. 
REPLEVIN, 

damages  in  action  of,  477-479. 

{See  Damaglcs.) 
action  on  replevin  bond  defeated  by  the  destruction  of  the  property, 
478. 
REPRESENTATIONS, 

{See  Fkaud.) 
effect  of  ujion  the  enforcement  of  contracts  in  equity,  513,  571,  and  notes 

(/O,  CO- 
REPRESENTATIVES,  ' 

presumption  of  law,  that  parlies  to  simple  contract  intend  to  bind,  44, 
REPUGNANT  CLAUSES, 
in  deeds  and  wills,  2G. 
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RESCISSION, 

■what  amounts  to,  190,  n.  (L). 

of  a  contract,  by  mutual  consent,  189,  190. 

■when  in  the  po^wer  of  one  party  on  account  of  the  other's  default,  191. 

under  ■what  circumstances  allo^wed,  191-193,  483. 

in  cases  of  fraud,  277-279,  192,  n.  (o). 
RESERVATION  AND  EXCEPTION, 

■words  of,  construed  as  words  of  grant,  23. 
RESIDENCE, 

meaning  of  the  ■word,  92. 
RES  JUDICATA, 

when  a  bar  to  anotlier  suit,  234-239. 

(See  Judgment.) 
RESPONDENTIA, 

loans  on,  not  usurious,  414-4 IG. 
RESTS, 

annual,  in  merchants'  accounts  allowed,  428,  430,  n.  (x). 
RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE, 

contract  in,  when  void,  253-259. 
RESTRICTIVE  WORDS, 

when  rejected,  26,  n.  (/). 
REVENUE  LAWS, 

have  no  extraterritorial  force,  82,  n.  (e). 

of  other  countries,  contracts  in  violation  of,  not  void,  259,  260. 
REVOCATION, 

of  submission  to  arbitrators, 

(See  A^NVAisD.) 
RIGHT, 

of  way,  over  land  granted, 

(See  Real  Property.) 

distinction  between,  and  remedy  in  regard  to  contracts, 
(See  Remedy.) 

actions  for  purpose  of  establishing,  493. 

vested,  534. 
ROWLETT'S  TABLES,  407. 

S. 

SAlUiATII, 

laws  relating  to  tlie  observance  of, 

(.See  Ii,i,E(i,\i,  Contracts.) 
SAILORS, 

(Sec    SifAMKN.) 

S.XMPLE, 

sab',  by,  constrnclivi^  delivery  in,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  re(piiremcnts  of  the 
statute  of  frauds,  321. 
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SALE, 

contracts  of,  35,  n.  (r/). 

of  lands  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  311-316. 

of  chattels,  when  within,  319-341. 

(See  Frauds,  Statute  of.) 

of  notes  and  other  choses  in  action,  not  usurious,  421-427. 

damages  in  contracts  of,  when  vendee  sues  vendor,  479-483. 

vendor  sues  vendee,  483-487. 
where  covenants  in  sales  of  real  estate  are  broken,  SOS- 
SOT. 
SATISFACTION, 

(See  Accord  and  Payment.) 
SCRAWL, 

whether  sufficient  as  a  seal,  governed  by  the  lex  fori,  100. 
SEAL, 

whether  sufficient,  governed  by  the  lex  fori,  100. 

when  mere  surplusage,  227,  228. 

alteration  of  instrument,  by  adding  or  tearing  off,  227,  228. 

how  far  establishing  the  presumption  of  consideration,  in  equity,  515. 
SEAMEN, 

domicil  of, 

(See  Domicil.) 
SEDUCTION, 

punishment  and  damages  for,  449. 
SEIZIN, 

covenants  of,  damages  for  breach  of,  498. 
SERVANT, 

damages  in  action  by,  against  employer,  468. 
SERVICE,  CONTRACTS  OF, 

apportionment  of,  31,  n.  (y),  32-35,  and  n.  (d). 

effect  of  part-performance  of,  35,  n.  (d),  171,  n.  (a). 

what  amounts  to  a  day's  work,  51,  n.  (h).  ' 

not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  333-336. 

commission  for  service,  not  usurious,  410-414. 

when  enforced  in  equity,  526,  530-532,  533,  n.  (n),  566. 

profits  of  daily  labor  do  not  pass  to  assignee,  upon  insolvency,  631,  n.  (k). 

compensation  for,  when  a  privileged  claim  in  insolvency,  677. 
SET-OFF, 

of  demands,  when  allowed,  239,  240. 

power  of  courts  of  equity  to  order,  independent  of  statutes,  239,  n.  (w). 

similar  to  the  compensation  of  the  civil  law,  240. 

of  judgments,  240-242. 

of  costs,  241. 

allowed  upon  motion,  242,  and  n.  (m). 

how  affected  by  attorney's  lien,  242. 
VOL;  II.  67 
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SET-OFF,  continued. 
of  a  note,  242. 
of  a  recovered  verdict,  242. 
of  amount  due  on  a  bond,  but  not  the  penalty,  unless  considered  as 

liquidated  damages,  242. 
■when  allowed  upon  motion  and  when  to  be  pleaded,  242,  and  n.  (in). 
allowed  only  where  the  party  holds  the  demand  in  his  own  right,  243. 
of  a  joint  against  a  separate  debt,  and  of  a  separate  against  a  joint  debt, 

not  allowed,  244,  245. 
of  a  demand  against  the  party,  having  the  equitable  but  not  the  legal 

interest,  244. 
when,  in  an  action  for  the  breach  of  a  contract,  part-performance  may 

be  set-off,  246. 
how  distinguished  from  reduction  and  recoupment,  246,  247. 
defence  of,  optional,  247. 
whether  defendant  can  set  off  claim  on  which  suit  is  pending  in  his 

favor,  247,  n.  (e). 
whether  plaintiff  can  file  counter  set-off  to  defendant's,  247,  n.  (e). 
what  claims  cannot  be  set  off,  248,  and  n.  (/),  (^f). 
debt,  to  be  subject  of,  must  have  existed  and  belonged  to  defendant  at 

time  of  commencement  of  plaintiff's  action,  248. 
time  when  the  debt  should  be  due,  to  be  subject  of,  248. 
right  of,  not  taken  away  by  an  agreement  to  pay  in  a  specific  way, 

248. 
by  a  purchaser  against  a  factor,  248-251. 

a  consignor,  when  factor  has  lien,  249. 
a  broker,  249. 

a  principal,  in  suit  brought  by  agent,  250. 
by  or  against  a  trustee,  of  money  due  to  or  from  a  cestui  que  trust,  251. 
may  exceed  the  amount  due  on  the  original  action,  251. 
notice  of,  251. 
right  of  defendant  to  withdraw,  though  this  exposes  plaintiff's  claim  to 

statute  of  limitations,  252. 
riglit  of,  not  affected  by  insolvency,  634,  666,  667. 
SEVERABLE  CONTRACTS, 

damages,  and  form  of  action  for  breach  of,  132,  147,  463,  464. 
SEVERALTY, 

of  contracts, 

(See  Entiuety  of  Contracts.) 
SHERIFF, 

payincnt  of  money  to,  127,  n.  (c). 
sales  l»y,  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  292,  n.  (r). 
who  wrongfully  seizes  gijods,  457,  n.  (r). 
SIlll', 

(See  Vessel.) 
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SHIP-OWNERS, 

custom  of,  to  pay  bills  drawn  by  masters,  does  not  bind  them  as  accept- 
ors, 58,  n.  (o). 
SHIPPING-NOTE, 

(See  Bills  of  Lading.) 
SIGNING, 

required  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  285-294. 
when  a  letter  amounts  to,  285,  and  n.  (c). 
indorsement  of  unsigned  contract  for  the  purpose  of  transfer,  sufficient, 

285,  n.  (c.) 
writing  of  the  agreement,  not  sufficient,  285,  286. 
place  of,  287-289. 

when  in  printing  or  pencil,  289,  290. 
by  an  agent,  under  the  statute  of  frauds,  291,  292. 
by  an  agent  authorized  by  parol,  293,  294. 
SLANDER, 

in  actions  for,  where  other  words  admissible  in  evidence,  445. 
what  are  actionable  words,  and  when  damage  must  be  proved,  453. 
action  for,  whether  maintainable  on  the  ground  that  damage  resulted 

from  repetition  of  defendant's  words  by  third  party,  457,  n.  (r). 
nominal  damages  when  given  for,  494,  n.  (w). 
SLAVES, 

how  affected  by  the  lex  domicilii,  86,  n.  (i). 

execution  of  contract  for  the  benefit  or  manumission  of,  how  compelled, 
532,  and  n.  (M). 
SOVEREIGN, 

the  rule  contra  proferentem,  not  applicable  to  grant  of,  18. 
SPECIALTY, 

form  of,  22-25,  100. 
fraud,  whether  bar  to  action  upon,  280. 
SPECIFIC  ARTICLES, 
tender  of,  157-168. 

(See  Tender.) 
notes  payable  in,  162-166. 
damages  for  non-payment  of,  490-492. 
SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE, 

Of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  this  remedy,  509-517. 
difference  between  remedies  afforded  by  courts  of  law  and  courts  of 

equity,.  509. 
old  action  of  detinue,  509. 

origin  and  effects  of  decrees  for  specific  performance,  509,  n.  (o). 
to  supply  insufficiency  of  the  law,  509. 

"  equity  follows  the  law,"  by  carrying  out  its  principles,  509,  and  n.  (h), 
510,  549,  and  n,  (/),  571. 
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SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE,  continued. 

conditions  which  entide  party  to  decree  for  specific  performance,  510, 

n.  {(1). 
to  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  upon  the  facts  of  each  case, 

510,  and  n.  (/),  511,  566,  end  of  note  (x). 
what  equities  are  to  be  inqviired  into,  510,  n.  (/),  511,  and  n.  (^). 
"  he  who  asks  equity  must  do  equity ;  "  meaning  and  application  of  the 

rule,  510,  n.  (/). 
if  change  of  circumstances  renders  specific  performance  of  contract  op- 
pressive, or  inequitable,  511,  n.  {g). 
decree  of,  to  be  granted  when  remedy  at  law  is  inadequate,  511,  512. 
whether,  when  plaintiff  has  lost  his  remedy  at  law  by  negligence,  512, 
n.  (k). 
when  legal  remedy  is  inadequate,  by  reason  of  its  dependence 

on  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  creditor,  524. 
against  corporations  and  public  officers,  511,  n.  (Ji). 
when  land  is  taken  by  railroad  company,  511,  n.  (Ji). 
to  enforce,  against  a  purchaser,  covenants  not  running  with 

land,  512,  and  n.  (k). 
to  enforce  agreement  against  creditor,  512,  and  u.  (i). 
when  both  parties  are  dead,  512. 
what  interest  will  support  a  bill  for,  513. 

marriage  settlements,  when  capable  of  being  rescinded,  513,  n.  (J). 
concealment  by  contracting  party  of  his  true  character,  efiect  of  upon, 

513,  571,  and  notes  (A),  (i). 
terms  of  contract  and  proof,  necessary  to  obtain,  513,  n.  (o). 
when  bill  for,  may  be  amended,  413,  n.  (o). 
form  of  contract  immaterial,  514. 
of  deed  unrecorded,  514,  n.  (;>). 

inoperative  for  want  of  acknowledgment,  514,  n.  (/)). 
void  by  matter  subsequent,  514,  n.  (/)). 
agreement  to  refer  and  award,  514,  n.  (/?),  536,  n.  (x),  553,  n.  (e). 
bond  with  penalty,  considered  as  a  contract,  514,  515. 

for  the  performance  of  work,  530,  n.  (C). 
seal,  how  far  establishing   presumption  of  consideration  in  equity, 

515. 
lease,  515,  n.  (.'f),  526,  527,  530,  n.  (/).    {See  531). 
decree  may  be  obtained  by  both  parties  to  a  contract,  if  by  one,  515, 

523,  n.  (/),  527,  n.  (/),  540,  n.  (k). 
rules  of  construction  and  evidence   applied  to  contracts  requiring,  the 

same  as  at  law,  516. 
omission  in  written  agreement  liow  proved,  516,  n.  (/). 
etjuity   will  consider  that    as  done,  which  ought  to  have    been  done  ; 
meaning  and  application  of  the  rule,  516. 
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who  may  be  compelled  to  specific  performance,  516,  and  notes  (if),  (x), 

517,  and  n.  (?/). 
how  far  courts  of  equity  may  go  in  giving  full  relief,  after  having  taken 

jurisdiction   for  the  purpose  of  granting  specific  performance,  533, 

n.  (t),  533,  n.  (n). 
Of  consideration,  517-522. 
equitable  construction  of  the  rule  that  promises  without  valuable  con- 
sideration are  void,  517. 
when  promisee  has  acted  upon  the  faith  of  such  promise,  517,  518. 
abenefit  conferred,  received,  or  held  constitutes  a  valuable  consideration, 

518. 
necessity  for  valuable  consideration  confined  to  executory  promises, 

518. 
inadequacy  of  consideration,  519,  520. 

between  near  relatives,  519,  n.  (j). 
contract  benefiting  party  collaterally  interested,  from  whom  no  part  of 

consideration  proceeds,  'when  enforced,  520. 
distinction  between  promises  made  before  and  after  consideration  is 
received,  521,  530. 
promises  before  and  after  marriage,  520,  521. 
good  or  meritorious  consideration,  521,  522. 
Of  contracts  relating  to  personalty,  522-535. 
distinction  between  contracts  relating  to  realty  and  those  relating  to 

personalty;  specific  performance  granted  of  the  former,  not,  in  gen- 
eral, of  the  latter,  522. 
ground,  force,  and  scope  of  this  distinction,  523,  524. 
decree,  when  granted  to  enforce  contracts  relating  to  personalty,  522, 

n.  (s),  523. 
contract  of  sale  when  creating  the  relation  of  trustee  and  cestui  que 

trust  between  vendor  and  vendee,  522,  n.  (.s). 
if  decree  would  effect  only  the  payment  of  money  or  its   equivalent, 

523. 
if  vendee  can  avail  himself  of  this  remedy,  vendor  may,  523,  n.  (/).     (See 

515,  and  527,  n.  (k).) 
if  legal  remedy  is  inadequate  by  reason  of  its  dependence  upon  the 

personal  responsibility  of  defendant,  523,  524. 
if  surety  has  claims  for  contribution  against  co-sureties,  some  of  whom 

are  insolvent,  524. 
in  agreements  respecting  partnership,  524,  525. 
in  agreement  by  partner  not  to  engage  in  other  business,  525. 
contracts   for  personal  services,  526,  530,   and  notes,   531,   532,    533, 

n.  (u). 
agreement  to  sell  the  good-will  of  trade,  526. 
67* 
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agreement  to  sell  the  business  of  an  attorney,  526,  n.  (^). 

for  lease,  or  renewal  of  lease,  415,  n.  (s),  526,  527,  530,  n. 

.    (t).    {See  531.) 

concerning  annuities,  527,  528. 

for  the  purchase  of  debts,  527. 

to  keep  banks  of  river  in  repair,  527. 

to  pay  a  specified  sum,  and  an  additional  sum   for   article 

manufactured,  528. 
for  the  sale  of  shares  and  stock,  528,  529. 
for  the  exclusive  property  in  certain  partnership  books,  528, 
n.  (r). 
distinction  between  contract  to  build,  and  to  repair  a  house,  530. 
contract  for  defined  work  upon  land,  531. 

contracts  relating  to  realty,  not  enforceable  in  equity  when  breach  of 
»  can  be  adequately  compensated  for  in  damages,  531. 

covenants  in  leases  enforced  by  injunction,  531,  532,  and  notes. .    {See 

533,  534.) 
the  breach  o?  negative  covenants  prevented  by  injunction,  531,  n.  (y). 
agreements  by  tenants  to  surrender  estate  to  landlord,  531,  n.  (y). 
contracts  relating  to  personalty  enforced  when  the  effect  of  breacH  of 

cannot  be  estimated  with  exactness,  532. 
specific  performance  of  personal  acts,  when  decreed,  532. 
as  indorsement  of  note,  532. 
renewal  of  lease,  532. 
charging  annuity,  532. 
investment  of  money,  532. 

execution  of  contract  for  the  benefit  or  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  532,  and  n.  Qth). 
agreement  to  insure,  533. 
how  far  pretium  affectionis  influences  the  court  in  decreeing  specific 

performance,  533. 
when  personal  property  is  detained  in  breach  of  trust,  533. 
when  breach  of  contract  may  be  compensated  for  in  damages,  as  to  part 
only  of  subject-matter,  specific  performance  granted  of  entire  con- 
tract, 533. 
not  ground  of  demurrer  to  bill,  tliat  it  seeks  specific  performance  of  con- 
tract relating  to  personalty,  .'>33. 
injunction,  wlicn  granted,  533,  534.     {See  531,  and  n.  (y).) 
specific  performance  granted  when  promise  is  positive  ;  injunction  when 

negative,  —  force  and  limitations  of  this  rule,  533,  534. 
effect  of,  when  in  a  contract  there  is  an  agreement  to  act,  and  an  agree- 
ment of  restraint,  not  the  converse  of  each  other,  533,  n.  (n). 
when  ancillary,  533,  n.  (n). 
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United  States  Supreme  Court  less  disposed  to  regard  distinction  be- 
tween realty  and  personalty  than  English  courts,  535. 
power  given  to  the  State  courts  as  to  specific  performance,  535. 
Of  contracts  relating  to  the  conveyance  of  land,  535-545. 

when  agreement  contemplates  another  remedy  for  default,  535,  n.  (lo). 
whether  equity  will  protect   vendor   less   readily   than    vendee,  535, 

n.  (wi). 
when  equity  will  remove  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  present  application 

for  specific  performance,  536,  n.  (x). 
specific  performance  of  an  award  when  decreed,  53G,  n.  (x),553,  n.  (e). 

(i)ee  514,  n.  (/;).) 
when  the  land  is  in  a  foreign  country,  536. 
defect  in  title,  537-540. 

reference  out  of  court  to  remove,  537,  n.  (z). 

waiver  of;   pleadings,  537,  notes  («),  (I)). 

costs  of  suit  on  account  of,  537,  n.  (a). 

vendor  must  prove  title  not  covenant  for  title,  bdl,  n.  (c). 

unimportant  objections  to,  537,  and  n.  (^/). 

unfavorable  decision  of  inferior  court  does  not  render  title 

doubtful,  538,  n.  ('/). 
adverse  opinions  of  conveyancers  and  lawyers,  538,  539, 
when  readily  removable,  539. 
how  and  when  removable  so  as  to  perfect  the  title,  effect 

of  removal  of,  539,  540,  and  notes  (i),  (y). 
if  vendor  unfairly  conceals  defect,  which  is  subsequently 

removed,  540,  n.  (y). 
for  purchaser,  not  seller,  to  object  to,  540. 
when  purchaser  can   insist  upon  conveyance  of  part  of 

land,  if  title  to  the  remainder  has  foiled,  540. 
mutuality  in  contracts,  540,  n.  (/). 
time,  when  "of  the  essence  of  the  contract,"  541-545. 
change  of  circumstances,  eff'ect  of,  upon  question  of  time,  541,  n.  (p). 
time,  though  not  originally  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  may  become 

so,  542,  n.  {q). 
different  rules  at  law  and  in  equity,  543,  n.  (.<). 
prima  facie,  time  not  essential  in  equity,  543,  n.  (,s). 
otherwise,  when  property  is   perishable,   or  wanted  for  an  immediate 
purppse,  or  when  vendor  has  determinable  interest  only,  or  by  ex- 
press stipulation,  543,  n.  (.9). 
express  agreement  of  parties  upon  particular  time,  what  evidence  that 

time  is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  543. 
modern  and  American  tendency,  544,  545. 
Of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  545-556. 
effect  of  in  equity  upon  contracts,  545. 
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what  is  a  compliance  with  the  statute,  545,  n.  (w). 

parol  evidence,  when  admissible  to  connect  parts  of  a  contract,  545, 
n.  (w). 
when  to  prove  additional  consideration,  546,  n.  (z). 
provisions  of,  546. 
undelivered  deed,  546,  n.  (v). 
when  memorandum  is  lost,  546,  n.  (o).    ' 
agent,  signature  of,  546,  n.  (?t'). 

when  equity  requires  the  contract  to  be  written,  546. 
when  contract  in  writing  is  completed,  546,  notes  (v),  (z). 
parol  evidence  admissible  to  rebut,  but  not  to  raise  an  equity,  547. 
when  simultaneous  parol  agreement  is  entered  into  in  modification  of 

written  agreement,  547,  n.  (6).     {See  564,  n.  ((?).) 
evidence  of  simultaneous  parol  agreement,  547,  n.  (e). 
statute  of  frauds  must  be  pleaded  to  defeat  contract  not  in  writing,  548. 
what  constitutes  sufficient  pleading,  548,  n.  (/). 
principles  of  equity,  how  affected  by  general  statute  provisions,  549, 

n.  (/). 
part  performance,  549-554. 

how  pleaded,  550,  n.  (s). 
what  constitutes,  551-554. 
payment  of  money  not,  552. 

marriage  settlements,  when  taken  out  of  the  statute 
by,  554. 
instances  where  equity  has  disregarded  the  statute  of  frauds,  554,  555. 
parol  promise  of  executor,  554. 

of  heir,  555. 
equity  will  correct  a  mistake,  555. 
parol  evidence,  when  admissible  to  show  mistake,  555. 
mistake  of  law;  iffnoi-antia  legis  neminem  excusat,  556. 
OJ  compensation^  55C-661. 
when  change  or  mistake  render  exact  execution  of  contract  impossible, 

556. 
when  party  is  entitled  to,  557. 

amount  of,  how  ascertained  at  law  and  in  equity,  557. 
what  failure  or  deficiency  will  prevent  decree  for  specific  performance, 

557. 
compensation  not  damages,  557. 

force  of  this  rule,  557,  558. 
for  uncertain  and  contingent  diminution  of  estate,  558. 
indemnity  as,  558,  n.  (r). 

purchaser  not  bound  to  take  property  different  from  what  he  bargained 

for,  558. 
as  lease  for  underlease,  id. 
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as  underlease  for  lease,  id. 
life-estate  for  fee,  id. 
reversion  for  present  estate,  id. 
purchaser  may  compel  execution  and  paymentof  compensation,  if  estate 

is  less  than  that  bargained  for,  558. 
whether  equity  will  decree  compensation,  when  it  cannot  decree  spe- 
cific performance,  559,  560. 
Impossibility  and  other  defences,  5G1-576. 
impossibility,  on  the  part  of  the  court,  to  enforce  its  decree,  561. 
as  to  compel  stage  actor  to  perform  his  part,  561. 
on  the  part  of  defendant,  561-564. 
as  where  an  act  is  to  be  done  by  some  other  party  before 

defendant  can  act,  561,  n.  ((7). 
when  price  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  561,  n.  (^). 
where  literal  performance  is  impossible,  561,  n.  (g'). 
what  would  not  be  a  defence  at  law  may  be  in  equity,  562. 
except  by  violation  of  law,  562.  * 

representatives  of  party  bound  to  perform  his  agreements, 

563. 
agreement  to  devise  property,  563,  564. 
of  performing  contract,  to  be  distinguished  from  impossi- 
bility of  using  consideration  as  contemplated,  564. 
on  account  of  want  of  mutuality,  564-569. 
when  plaintiif  cannot  perform  his  part  of  the  agreement, 

564. 
when  plaintiif /a iVs  to  perform,  and  the  court  cannot  com- 
pel performance  of,  his  part  of  the  agi'eement,  564. 
in  case  of  lease,  564,  n.  (^q),  565. 
insolvency  of  intended  lessee,  565. 
condition    precedent   to   relief  by   specific   performance, 

564,  n.  (7). 
parol  agreement  coUatei'al  to  written,  564,  n.  (9).     (^See 

547,  n.  (6)). 
if  infant  seeks  specific  performance,  290,  n.  (Jc),  565. 
agreement  to  purchase  article  at  particular  place  only, 

565. 
probable  disability  of  plaintiff  to  perform  his  part  of  con- 
tract, 565. 
as  insolvency  of  plaintiff,  565. 
contracts  between  servant  and  employer,  566. 
what  mutuality  of  remedy  is  necessary  to  entitle  party  to 

decree  for  specific  performance,  566,  n.  (x). 
want  of  mutuality  by  act  of  defendant,  566,  n.  (x). 
want  of  mutuality  by  the  act  of  God,  566,  n.  (x). 
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infirmity  of  title,  566,  n.  (x). 

where  one  party  only  signed  agreement,  566,  n.  (x). 

waiver  of  want  of  mutuality   by  party  entitled  to  set  up 

this  defence,  566,  n.  (x). 
assent  to  the  modification  of  agreement  by  party  sought  to 
»  be  chai'ged,  566,  n.  (x). 

in  contract  of  sale  of  wife's  land,  566,  n.  (x). 

what  mutuality  oi  agreement  is  necessary  to  entitle  party  to 

decree  for  specific  performance,  566,  n.  (x). 
distinction  between   want  of  consideration    and   want   of 

mutuality,  566,  n.  (x). 
when  plaintiff  has  performed  part  of  his  share  of  the  con- 
tract, and  is  prevented  from  performing  the  rest,  567, 
when  specific  performance  is  impossible,  but  will  become  possible,  569. 
enforcement  of  contract  with  married  woman,  570. 
covenant  of  husband,  that  wife  shall  do  certain  act,  570. 
good  faith  requisite,  571. 
contract  tainted  with  fraud,  571. 

representations  and  concealments,  513,  571,  and  notes  Qi),  (i). 
construction  of  representations,  571,  n.  (i). 
puffer  at  auction,  571,  n.  (/<). 
promise  to  alter,  and  oral  waiver  of,  contract,  572. 
waiver  or  variation  of  contract,  369,  n.  (?/),  572,  and  n.  (Jc). 
prevarication  in  bill,  572. 
delay  in  filing  bill,  572. 
oppressiveness  of  bargain,  5  73. 

intoxication  of  party  when  agreement  was  made,  573,  and  n.  (r). 
when  the  rights  of  parties  have  been  determined  at  law,  574. 
when  contract  is  illegal,  or  against  the  policy  of  law,  574. 

as  that  business  should  be  carried  on  in  retiring 
partner's  name,  574,  n.  (u). 
when  part  of  contract  only  is  illegal,  575,  and  n.  (r). 
on  the  new  actions  of  mandamus  and  injunction  of  the  English  Pro- 
cedure Act,  576. 
SPECIFIC   TERMS, 

when  taking  the  sense  of  generic,  8. 
SPONTANEOUS  PRODUCTS  OF  LAND, 

whether  cliatd^ls,  31'!. 
STAKEHOLDERS  AND  VVACJERS, 

rights  of  i)arties  to  the  deposit,  138,  140. 
illegal  wagers,  139,  261,  262. 

whether  tlie  situation  of  a  stakeholder  is  similar  to  that  of  an  arbitrator, 
so  tliat  either  party  can  withdraw  the  wager  before  decision,  139, 
and  n.  (v^. 
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wagers  regarded  with  disfavor  by  the  courts  and  made  illegal  by  statute 

8  and  9  Vict.,  139. 
duty  of  auctioneer  as  stakeholder,  139. 

money  lent  for  the  purpose  of  betting  not  recoverable  by  the  lender, 
261,  n.  (/). 
STATE, 

the  rule,  contra  proferentem,  not  applicable  to  grants  of,  18. 
STATES, 

comity  of, 

{See  Place,  Law  of.) 
whether  the  States  of  the  Union  are  foreign  as  to  judgments,  119,  n.  (  p), 

123-126,  232,  n. {j). 
as  to   bankrupt   laws,   705, 
706. 
contracts  between,  or  between  States  and  individuals,  how  affected  by 

the  United  States  Constitution,  700,  and  n.  (a), 
courts  of,  powers  of  in  respect  to  decrees  of  specific  performance,  535. 
STATUTE, 

construction  of,  much  the  same  as  of  simple  contract  and  deed,  6. 

general  following  particular  words,  applicable  to  per- 
sons ejusdem  generis,  13,  n.  (r),  262  a,  n.  (//e). 
meaning  of  the  term  in  the  civil  law,  86,  n.  (J). 
STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS, 

{See  Frauds,  Statute  of.) 
STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS, 

{See  Limitations,  Statute  of.) 
STATUTES  OF  USURY, 

{See  Usury.) 
STAY-LAWS, 

when  constitutional,  703-705. 
STOCK, 

{See  Corporation.) 
different  meanings  of  the  word,  72,  n.  (w). 
how  transferred,  83,  n.  ((7). 
personal  property,  though  the  whole  property  of  the  corporation  be 

real,  315,  330-332. 
contracts  relative  to,  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  315,  330-332. 
agreement  for  sale  of,  when  enforced  in  equity,  528,  529. 
usury  in  loans  on,  388-390. 

-damages  in  debt  on  bonds  for  replacement  of,  472,  n.  (i),  480,  n.  (y). 
STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU, 

right  of  insolvent  to,  accrues  to  assignee,  640. 

goods  consigned  to  insolvent,  with  right  of  stoppage  in  consignor,  do  not 
pass  to  assignee,  640,  n.  (x).  ^ 
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STRANGER, 

effect  of  alteration  by,  223. 
not  affected  by  award, 

(See  Award.) 
STRICTISSIMI  JURIS, 

whether    a   contract    of  guaranty  is   to  be    construed  as,    21,    and 
n.  (w). 
SUB-AGENT, 

payment  to,  not  valid,  126. 
SUBMISSION, 

(See  Award.) 
SUFFERING, 

mental,  disregarded  in  computing  damages,  443,  444. 

subject-Siatter, 

influence  of  upon  construction,  11. 
SUIT, 

notice  of,  how  given  to  absent  defendant,  100,  and  n.  (h). 
pendency  of  another,  a  defence,  231-234. 

(See  Pendency  of  Another  Suit.) 
in  whose  name  to  be  brought  in  case  of  insolvency  or  bankruptcy,  621, 

622,  629. 
for  part  of  claim,  as  for  interest  without  principal,  effect  of,  132,  147, 

463,  464. 
payment  of  debt  and  costs  upon  one  action,  will  not  defeat  action  for 
nominal  damages,  against  another  party  for  same  cause  of  action,  130, 
n.  (u). 
award  of  discontinuance  of,  209. 

upon  claim  submitted  to  arbitration  revokes  submission,  219  b. 
SUNDAY, 

when  last  day  of  pei-formance  comes  on,  or  when  intervening  between 
first  and  last  days  of  performance,  178,  179. 
SUNDAY  LAW, 

(See  Illegal  Contracts.) 
SUPPRESSIU   VERl,  273,  274. 
SURETY, 

aj)propriation  of  payments  for  the  benefit  of,  145. 

new  promise  of  one  of  several,  wlien  sufficient  to  revive  a  debt  against 

the  others,  barred  l)y  the  statute  of  limitations,  362. 
when   the  statute   of  limitations  begins  to  run  against  the  claims  of, 

371. 
damages  in  an  action  by,  461,  462. 
when  surety  can  sue  principal,  461. 
claim  of,  for  contribution  ;igainst  co-sureties,  some  of  whom  are  Insolvent, 

how  enforced  in  ecjuity,  524. 
may  prove  claim  against  insolvent  principal,  657,  658,  and  n.  (b). 
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SWEEPING  CLAUSES,  13,  n.  (r). 

T. 
TAXATION, 

power  of,  whether  alienable  by  the  State,  688,  694,  695. 
abandonment  of  not  to  be  presumed,  527. 
TECHNICAL  TERMS, 

meaning  of,  how  determined,  4,  n.  (b),  5,  67,  68. 
TENANTS, 

allowed  to  take  away-going  ci'ops,  49,  n.  (z),  59  n.  (q). 
TENDER, 

when  allowed,  148,  149. 

plea  of,  admits  the  contract,  149.  * 

effect  of,  149. 

defeated  by  a  subsequent  demand  and  refusal,  157. 
when  made  in  court,  effect  of,  149,  n.  (I). 

stops  accruing  damages  and  interest,  and  gives  defendant  costs,  150. 
to  whom,  and  by  whom  to  be  made,  150,  151,  160. 
ratification  of,  renders  good,  151. 
in  behalf  of  idiot  or  infant,  151. 
amount  required,  151,  153. 

need  not  be  made  for  charge  of  attorney  for  writing  letter,  151,  n.  (r). 
if  agent  at  his  own  risk  supplies  deficiency  in,  151. 
at  common  law,  148,  n.  (g),  153,  154. 
by  statute,  153,  154. 

what  constitutes  a,  154,  155,  188,  n.  (^r). 
must  be  unconditional,  155. 

whether  a  receipt  may  be  required  by  the  debtor,  155,  156. 
in  bank-bills,  if  objected  to,  not  valid,  133,  157. 
may  be  in  creditor's  own  overdue  notes,  154,  n.  (a). 
Of  chattels,  157-168. 
what  acts  amount  to,  157-160,  164. 
effect  of,  159,  160. 
what  profert  necessary,  160. 
must  be  unconditional,  160. 
by  or  to  an  agent,  160. 
time  or  place  of,  160-163. 

if  the  time  fall  on  Sunday,  161,  n.  (r). 

at  what  time  of  the  day,  161  n.  (w). 

when  deliverer  must  seek  receiver,  he  need  not  follow 

him  out  of  the  State,  162. 
payee  not  bound  to  receive  property  before  day  of  pay- 
ment, 163,  n.  (g). 
of  money  or  chattels,  when  the  promisor  may  elect,  163. 
of  a  part,  when  the  contract  is  entire,  163. 
VOL.  II.  68 
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TENDER,  continued. 

on  a  contract  to  deliver,  reasonably  construed,  164. 
demand  for  chattels  deliverable  on  demand  must  be  reasonable,  164. 
at  a  certain  time  or  place,  when  a  contract  discharged  by,  164. 
when  the  property  passes  by,  165-168. 
of  deed,  168,  188,  n,  (g). 
quality  of  articles  tendered,  168,  n.  (q). 

must  conform  to  regulations  of  law  if  such  exist,  12  n.  (g),  168,  n.  (q). 
other  defences  pro  tanto  in  the  nature  of  tender,  160. 
TENURE, 

of  private  property,  689. 
TESTATOR, 

how  may  sign  will, 

(See  Will.) 
THREATENING  LETTER, 

(See  Letter.) 
TIME, 

reasonable,  for  performance  of  contract  when  none  is  fixed,  47,  173. 
a  question  of  law,  47,  173. 
by  what  rule  determined,  47,  174. 
for  limitation  of  actions  and  presumption  determined  by  the  lex  fori, 

102-104. 
when  essential  in  the  performance  of  a  contract,  172. 
computation  of,  when  certain  days  are  exclusive  or  inclusive,  15,  n.  (x), 

175-178. 
when  a  suit  may  be  brought  for  breach  of  contract  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  of  performance,  179,  188. 
of  tender,  148,  n.  (g),  153,  160-163. 
when  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  in  equity,  541-545. 
question  of,  in  respect  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  652-656. 
TITHES, 

rector  may  enter  close  and  carry  away,  46,  n.  (u). 
TITLE, 

failure  of,  494-508. 

defect  in,  what  constitutes,  how  afTecting  decree  for  specific  performance, 
and  how  remedied,  537-540,  566,  n.  (x). 

(See  Si'ECiFic  Peukormance.) 
TORTS, 

whether  a  tort  founded  upon  a  contract  violating  the  Sunday  laws  can 

be  redressed,  262y',  262  g. 
promises  to  answer  for  another's,  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  309. 
damages  for,  446-454,  456. 
TRADE, 

contracts  in  restraint  of,  when  void,  253-259. 

Ijrobablc  ground  of  considering  illegal,  254-257,  259. 
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TRADE,  continued. 

agreements  for  sale  of  good-will  of,  when  enforced  iu  equity,  526. 
TRESPASS, 

when  tender  may  be  made  for,  149. 

when  a  bar  to  a  real  action,  236-239. 

for  mesne  profits,  damages  for,  recoverable,  494,  496,  500. 
TROVER, 

when  a  bar,  235,  n.  («),  237. 

damages  in  action  of,  470-477. 
TRUST, 

breach  of, 

(See  Breach  of  Trust.) 

property  held  in,  whether  passing  to  assignee  upon  insolvency  of  trustee, 
630,  631. 
TRUSTEES, 

joint,  pajTnent  to  one  of,  128. 

payment  to,  binds  cestui  que  trust,  128. 

release  by,  when  set  aside,  222. 

set-off  against,  244,  251. 

fraud  by,  270. 

operation  of  United  States  bankrupt  law  of  1841  upon,  588. 

may  prove  in  insolvency  for  cestui  que  trust,  668. 

U. 

UNCERTAINTIES, 

explained  by  extrinsic  evidence,  75. 
UNIMPORTANT  PARTS  OF  CONTRACT, 

suppressed  to  sustain  the  rest,  1 7. 
UNLAWFUL  CONTRACT, 

(See  Illegal  Contract.) 
USAGE, 

(See  Construction  of  Contracts.) 
in  the  use  of  language,  12,  n.  (q),  48-52. 
in  policies  of  insurance  and  bills  of  lading,  48,  n.  (y),  49,  n.  (z),  50,  n. 

(a),  59,  n.  (q). 
in  leases  where  the  custom  is  local,  49,  n.  (;:). 
in  deUvery  of  goods  by  common  carrier,  49,  n.  (z). 
in  the  remission  of  money  by  an  agent  to  his  principal,  49,  n.  (:;). 
in  the  business  of  banks,  49,  n.  (z). 

of  brokers,  49,  n.  (z). 
when  the  freight  of  money  is  allowed  to  the  master  of  vessel  by,  49, 

n.  (.). 
influence  of,  upon  the  law  merchant,  52. 
basis  of  the  common  law,  52,  53. 
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USAGE,  continued. 

must  be  established,  uniform  and  general,  53,  54. 

ambiguities  explained  by,  55. 

may  explain  ambiguous  words,  55. 

affixes  to  a  word  a  meaning  different  from  its  common  one,  50,  51,  55. 

difference  between  custom  and  usage,  55. 

the  existence  of,  a  question  of  fact,  55,  56. 
how  j^roved,  56,  57. 

knowledge  of,  when  a  presumption  of  law,  and  when  to  be  proved,  56, 
57. 

evidence  of  knowledge,  57. 

illegal  customs,  not  admissible,  57,  59,  n.  {q). 

unreasonable  customs  not  sanctioned  by  the  law,  58. 

unreasonableness  of  usage,  question  of  law,  58,  n.  (o). 

may  be  excluded  from  a  contract,  expressly  or  by  implication,  58. 

inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  a  contract,  59,  n.  (5). 

interest  allowed  by,  380,  407. 

how  affected  by  the  lex  loci,  95-100. 
USURY, 

{See  Interest  and  Usury.) 
What  constitutes,  383-385. 

form  of  the  contract,  immaterial,  385,  387. 

burden  of  proof  of,  386,  387. 

in  loans  on  notes,  386. 

in  loans  of  stock,  388-390. 

when  the  contract  is  contained  in  separate  instruments,  390. 

laws  against,  how  evaded,  391. 

in  foreign  contracts,  95,  n.  (e),  391,  392. 

the  contract  itself,  to  be  void  for,  must  be  tainted  with,  392-394. 

the  original  contract  may  be  good,  and  the  second  void  for,  392. 

additional  interest  to  be  paid  as  penalty,  not  amounting  to,  393,  394. 

agreement  for,  not  conclusively  implied  from  acceptance  of,  394. 
Substituted  securities  are  void,  394-400. 

in  the  Inception  of  a  note,  effect  of,  on  the  rights  of  Indorsees,  394-396. 

in  the  indoi'sement  of  a  note,  effect  of  on  the  liability  of  the  maker,  395. 

when  the  new  security  is  purged  from,  396-398. 

against  whom  the  defence  of,  may  be  made,  397-400. 

defence  of  may  be  made  by  guarantor,  399. 

usurious  mortgage,  399. 
Distinction  between  the  invaliditij  of  the  contract,  and  the  penalty  imposed, 
400-405. 

when  tlnr  offence  of,  is  coinplelc,  400-403. 

how  availed  of  by  the  (l(l)l()r,  in  suits  at  law  and  in  equity,  403,  404. 

recoverable  in  a  suit,  405. 
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USURY,  continued. 

Accidentalbj  included  in  the  contract,  405-408. 

contract  foi*,  under  a  mistake  of  fact,  corrected,  405. 

under  a  mistake  of  law,  illegal,  405,  406. 
by  banks  in  the  calculation  of  interest,  doctrine  of  cy  pres,  407. 
In  the  discount  of  bilh  and  notes,  where  the  interest  is  paid  in  advance, 
408-410. 
charges  for  services,  by  brokers,  bankers,  and  other  lenders,  not,  410- 
412. 

for  the  rates  of  exchange,  not,  413. 
deduction  by  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  paying  it  before  maturity,  of  a  larger 
sum  than  the  legal  interest,  not  amounting  to,  413,  414. 
Extra  interest  for  risk,  or  payable  on  contingencies,  not,  414-419. 
on  loans  on  bottomry  and  respondentia,  414,  416. 
in  the  purchase  of  annuities  and  I'ent  charges,  388,  n.  (c), 

416,  417. 
in  loans  depending  on  the  life  of  the  parties,  418. 
in  post  obit  bonds,  418. 
Contracts  in  which  the  lender  professes  to  become  a  partner,  when  void  for, 

419,  420. 
In  the  sales  of  notes  and  other  choses  in  action,  421-427. 
at  less  than  the  nominal  value,  when  good,  421-423. 
how  affected  by  the  liability  of  the  indorser  in  default  of  the  maker, 

423-426. 
indorsement  or  making  of  negotiable  pajier  for  a  premium,  426,  427. 
cross-notes  between  parties  at  different  rates  of  interest,  not,  427. 
Compound  interest,  427-432. 

not  usurious,  427,  428. 
agreement  to  convert  interest  into  principal  when  valid,  428-430. 
annual  rests  in  merchants'  accounts  allowed,  436,  n.  (x). 
laws  against,  In  the  several  States,  430,  431. 
how  affected  by  the  lex  loci,  95-100. 
UT  RES  MAGIS  VALE  AT  QUAM  PEREAT,  7,  n.  ((7). 

V. 

VALUE, 

of  property,  how  measured  In  computing  damages,  468,  469,  471-4  73, 
479-482. 

(^See  Damages.) 
of  real  estate,  whether  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  conveyance  or  of  evic- 
tion, In  assessing  damages  on  real  estate,  499-501. 
VENDEE, 

damages  in  suits  by,  479-483. 
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VENDOR, 

damages  in  suits  against,  483-487. 

wlietlier  protected  In  equity  more  readily  than  vendor,  535,  n.  (to). 

auctioneer  agent  for  both  vendor  and  vendee,  292,  and  n.  (r). 

damages  in  suits  against,  479-483. 
in  suits  by,  483-487. 

rights  of,  and  of  vendee,  483-485. 

whether  protected  less  readily  by  equity  than  vendee,  533,  n.  (w). 
VERBA  FORTIUS  ACCIPIUNTUR  CONTRA  PROFERENTEM, 

the  rule,  18-22. 
VERDICT, 

when  set  aside  for  exceeding  damages,  451. 
(See  Judgment.) 
VESSELS, 

injured  by  collision,  456. 

in  port,  pass  to  assignee  upon  insolvency,  638. 

at  sea,  whether,  638.  ' 

effect  of  bill  of  sale  to  transfer,  638. 
VESTED  RIGHTS,  704. 
VINDICTIVE   DAMAGES, 

(See  Damages.) 

W. 

WAGERS, 

(See  Stakeholders.) 
WARRANTY, 

construction  of,  13,  n.  (r). 

damages  for  breach  of,  in  contracts  for  personal  property,  457,  n.  (j-), 

486,487. 
for  real  property,  499-502. 
WAY, 

right  of,  when  granted  by  implication. 

(See  Real  Property.) 
WIFE, 

domicil  of,  folloAvs  her  husbantl's,  93,  111,  112. 
capacity  of,  how  affected  by  the  lex  loci,  111. 
payment  to,  as  the  husband's  agent,  127. 
whether  can  become  an  insolvent,  614. 
of  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  rigiits  of, 

(Sfe  Hankuui'tcy  and  Insolvency.) 
appropriatif)ii   of  jJayiiicnlH,  when  one  debt  was  contracted  by,  before 

marriage,  1  1 1. 
widow's  claim  for  damages  for  detention  of  dower,  496-498. 


\ 
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WIFE,  continued. 

contract  to  sell  land  of,  wbetbei*  enforced  in  equity,  566,  n.  (a:), 
enforcement  of  contract  with,  570. 

contract  of  husband  that  wife  shall  perform  certain  act,  whether  en- 
forceable, in  equity,  570. 
WILLS, 

{See  Devise.) 
construction  of,  12,  n.  (q),  17,  n.  (/). 

rule  of  verha  fortius  accipiuntur  contra   proferentem, 

does  not  apply  to,  18,  n.  (i). 
of  repugnant  clauses,  the  later  jirevails,  26. 
admissibility  of  parol  evidence  in  construction  of,  62, 
n.  (d),  65,  69,  n.  (s),  72,  n.  (n),  74,  76. 
distinction  between  patent  and  latent  ambiguities  in,  69,  n.  (s),  72. 
when  extrinsic  evidence  admitted  to  explain,  76-79. 
alterations  in,  effect  of,  228,  n.  (a), 
made  on  Sunday,  262  e. 
signing  of,  291,  n.  (/h). 
WITNESS, 

{See  Attestation.) 
rule  that  need  not  criminate  himself,  how  far  applied  in  examination  of 
insolvent  debtor,  670,  n.  [j). 
WORDS, 

of  art,  how  construed, 

{See  Art.) 
obscurely  written,  or  half  erased,  5. 
technical, 

{See  Technical  Terms.) 
specific,  when  used  in  a  generic  sense,  8. 
mistake  in  choice  of,  but  not  in  their  meaning,  remedied  in  a  court  of 

equity,  8,  9. 
fixed  meaning  of,  to  control  intention,  9,  10,  11. 
general  and  particular,  in  same  instrument,  13,  n.  (/•),  14,  15. 
repugnant,  in  deeds  and  wills,  26. 
WORK   AND  LABOR, 

{See  Service,  Contracts  of.) 
WRIT, 

oi  estrepement,  AdA.. 
WRITING,  ^ 

instruments  partly  in,  and  partly  printed,  how  construed,  when  the 

written  and  printed  parts  conflict,  28,  29. 
of  two  contracts  in,  which  controls,  60. 

contemporaneous  writings,  when  deemed  part  of  contract,  66. 
contract  in,  when  made,  94. 
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WRITING,  continued. 

whether  part  payment  to  be  in,  to  take  a  case  out  of  the  statute  of 

limitations,  257. 
(See  Construction  of  Contracts  ;  Frauds,  Statute  of.) 

Y. 

YEAR, 

contracts  not  to  be  performed  within,  when  within  the  statute  of  frauds, 
816-319. 
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